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Paddock, D. D., Rev. Zachariah, Rev. Š 449 
Parental Responsibility, B Rev. W. A Davidson eaa 203 
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Peddler, The Youthful, Mary J. Crossman 70 
Pocahontas, Prof. 8. W. Williams.......... 396 
Politicians, Male and Female, Thrace Talmo: 3: 
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Power of Genius, Rev, J. W. Caldwell. 
Proverbs, Rev. Robert Allyn.. 
Reading Works of Thought .. 
Real Scholarship, Rev. W. R. Goodwin A 
Recollections of a Deaf and Dumb Teacher, Jos. Mount.. 
Relief of Fort Wayne in 1812, Hez. L. Hosmer............ 
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Safeguard, The, Mary A. Harlow as 
Safe to Shore, Virginia F'. Townsend............ccoccoccsssesseneees 231 
SCRIPTURE CABINET— 

January.—The Brazen Serpent—The One Question of 
Humanity, and its many Answers—The White Stone— 
Under the Shadow of the Almighty—A Thousand Years 
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February.—The Five Brethren on the Way to Hell— 
Unction of Our Lord by Mary—Secret Prayer—First and 
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March.—True Goodness amid Social Degeneracy—Man- 
Training for Heayen—The Shadow and the Substance— 
Reading of the Law—Old Things Passed Away—Open- 
ing of the Understanding—A Chained Bible—Waste of 
the Ointment—Tasso and his Enemy—The Two Architects.177 

April,—The False and the True Pleasure—Humility be- 
fore Honor—Christ Humbled Himself—Every Christian 
his own Priest—What Doest thou Here, Elijah ?—Up, Get 
you Out of this Place—Unequally Yoked with Unbe- 
lievers—A Precise God—Redeeming the Time—Natural 
Goodness 

May.—The Genealogical 
the Gift—If God Will—Loving and Chastening—Putting 
the Hand to the Plow—Shall have no Name in the 
Street—Laughed to Scorn—Sitting under his Vine and 
Vig-Tree—Doubting—Made Strong by Grace......c.s see 305 

June.—The Way to Reach our Destiny—The Two Mites 
of the Widow—Forgiving Trespasses—Robert Bruce Pre- 
paring for the Pulpit—Divine Protection—The Lord the 
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Sum—The Stony Heart Taken AWay.....sscccccssceeeeeereensees 369 

July.—Obedience Better than Sacrifice—The Reward of 
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DEQWNS 8s sense saccdes savers usiancetwedstesseds sonsoxeuat se ae A ATE AE 433 

August.—Christ Resigning his Administration—The 
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October.—Men Ought Always to Pray—In Abraham’s 
Bosom—The Stones would Cry Out—Smiting upon the 
Breast—Brought Handkerchiefs from his Body—Found- 
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HARRIET EH. HOSMER. 
A BIOGRAPHIOAL SKETCH. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 

WAS next-door neighbor to Dr. Hosmer, when 

he first established himself as a physician, in 
Watertown, and the acquaintance then formed 
has since continued. As I make this sketch 
with his knowledge and sanction, its correctness 
may be relied upon, so far as facts are concerned. 

Harpist E. Hosmer was born in Watertown, 
Massachusetts, October 9, 1831. From both 
father and mother she inherited perseverance 
and strong will. As soon as she was able to 
run about her fearless independence and perti- 
nacity of purpose were observable. When she 
first began to go in the street she was usually 
accompanied by an exceedingly small black dog, 
which she covered all over with little bells. 
Even then she attracted notice by her erect fig- 
ure, straight-forward walk, and earnest attention 
to whatever was going on. She received many 
a smiling salutation as she passed; and to ques- 
tions asked about herself or dog, she always 
had a frank and ready answer. 

When she was four years old her mother died 
of consumption, and eight years later her only 
sister fell a victim to the same fatal disease. 
This great sorrow of her childhood had a very 
important and uncaleulated influence on her fu- 
ture character and prospects. Her father, in 
the course of his extensive medical practice, had 
seen multiplied and most lamentable instances 
of children, especially girls, enfeebled by in-door 
occupations and excessive study. He was ac- 
customed to say, ‘‘There is a whole lifetime for 
the education of the mind, but the body develops 
in a few years; and, during that time, nothing 
should be allowed to interfere with its free and 


healthy growth.” To this rational conviction, 
Vou. XXI.—1 


resulting from medical experience, was added 
an anxious precaution, produced by the early 
death of his wife and eldest daughter. Harriet 
was now his only child; and it became almost 
his sole object to make her body strong enough 
for the mind to work freely in. He bought her 
a horse, a boat, bow and arrows, and skates, 
and told her to live “all out-doors,” a prescrip- 
tion extremely pleasant to her free and fearless 
nature. So, with none to molest her or make 
her afraid, the happy.child galloped over hill 
and dale, rowed her boat amid whirling currents, 
swam in deep waters, and skated for hours to- 
gether, in the keen, wintery air. 

At school she was an intractable pupil, and 
made small progress of the kind by which good 


marks and medals are won; nevertheless, her 


mental powers were being developed in a healthy 
way, by processes of her own. Machinery of 
any kind always excited her curiosity, and drew 
from her many questions; and the knowledge of 
mechanical laws, thus obtained, were soon man- 
ifested in various little contrivances for her own 
use or amusement, while the clay-pit, near the 
house, furnished her with material for modeling 
images of horses, dogs, and other creatures. 

But while her mind was expanding by these 
unfettered exercises of thought, and her mus- 
cular system was acquiring strength and elas- 
ticity, by pursuits usually considered appropri- 
ate for boys only, some slight disadvantages 
resulted from the novel system. She was as 
wild as a colt on the prairies, &nd as tricksy as 
Puck. In character and manners she was, in 
fact, just like a brave, roguish boy. In a boy 
her fearlessness and fun would have been ad- 
mired, and quoted as proofs of intelligence and 
spirit. But girls are to be 

“Ground down enough 
To flatten and bake into a wholesome crust, 
For household uses and proprieties.” 
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But all the while the angels saw in her only 
a soul that was growing in a natural, healthy 
way, like the free development of flower or tree. 

It can not be denied that, at this period of 
her life, she was active and frolicksome to a de 
gree quite inconvenient to others. But those 
who knew her well loved her dearly, and strove 
to soften harsh criticisms by saying, “There is 
never any immodesty in her fearlessness nor any 
malice in her fun.” Her father waited for the 
sobering effects of time with such patience as 
he could. Meanwhile, he gave frequent ex- 
hortations to amendment, but at last one of her 
freaks gave so much offense, that it became 
necessary to put a check upon her thought- 
lessness. Dr. Morse, of Watertown, had lived 
to an extreme old age, and people often asked, 
“Ig Dr. Morse living yet?’ I do not know 
in what droll aspect this circumstance presented 
itself to her merry young soul. Perhaps she 
was curious to hear what people would say 
when the old patriarch departed. Whatever 
might be the motive, she wrote a notice of his 
sudden death, and sent it privately to a Boston 
newspaper. Relatives and friends of the sup- 
posed deceased hastened to Watertown to at- 
tend the funeral, and: were, of course, much 
annoyed by the hoax: Notwithstanding her 
precautions, the mischief was traced, to her, and 
her father, mortified and perplexed, resolved to 
place her somewhere to be brought under con- 
trol. Mrs. Sedgwick’s school, at Lenox, was 
recommended to him, and he immediately ap- 
plied for his daughter’s admission. He frankly 
stated, at the outset, that teachers had hitherto 
found her difficult to manage. Mrs. Sedgwick 
made minute inquiries to ascertain her pecu- 
liarities and the leading qualities of her head 
and heart. Having learned them all she smiled, 
and said, “I have the reputation of knowing 
how to train wild colts, and I will try this one.” 
Harriet was accordingly sent to Lenox, at the 
commencement of 1847. 

But there was no diminution of her love of 
out-door exercises. In consigning her to the 
care of Mrs. Sedgwick, Dr. Hosmer had ex- 
pressly enjoined attention to physical education 
as of paramount importance. Indeed, the rep- 
utation of the school in that respect had been 
one of his greatest inducements to place her 
there. The girls were generally here trained to 
athletic exercises; but for riding, leaping, shoot- 
ing, skating, climbing trees, and other similar 
performances, Harriet was the wonder of them 
all, There is no end to the anecdotes her school- 
mates tell, to illustrate her agility and strength. 

Catherine Sedgwick, the distinguished writer 
and excellent woman, was an inmate of her 


brother’s household, and took great interest in 
the pupils. Mrs. Fanny Kemble spent the sum- 
mers at Lenox, and being an intimate friend of 
the Sedgwicks, Harriet had frequent opportuni- 
ties to hear her reading and conversation. 

. »Forsthree years} at thé most impressible pe- - 


riod of her life, she lived amid the magnificent «|` 


scenery of Berkshire, riding and roaming through 
all places, accessible’ and inaccessible, gazing with 
a poet’s eye on the evening star, glimmering on 
the dark forehead of the ancient hills; on the 
rising and setting of the glorious sun; on the 
grand old trees vailed in solemn moonlight; fa- 
miliar with the haunts of all the little woodland 
creatures; like a true artist, observant of all the 
forms of things, except conventional forms; ce- 
menting friendships with charming young girls; 
and in constant intercourse with intellects of a 
high order. It is not without reason that her 
father attributes her subsequent success largely 


„to those Berkshire influences, so healthy to mind 


and body, or rather to body and mind, as he 
would say, according to the tendency of physi- 
cians. 

When she returned home in the autumn of 
1849, a marked improvement was observed by 
all who had previously known her; but the 
naturalness of her character was in no way in- 


“jured þy the process. - If she had lost the charm- 


ing raciness of her individuality, improvement 
would have been bought at too high a. price. 
There is much wisdom in the saying of an old 
woman from the country. Visiting the city in 
her old age, she came in contact with people 
who were discussing various theories of educa- 
tion. She listened attentively, and, when her 
opinion was asked, replied, “ Well, I never heerd 
so much talk about edication afore; but I reckon 
about the best thing to do is jest to catch Natur, 
wash her face, comb her hair, and let her run.” 
In Miss Hosmer’s case, where nature was orig- 
inally strong and noble, honest and kindly, this 
process has assuredly worked well. 

With regard.to the physical education, which 
her father had so much at heart, he had abund- 
ant reason to be satisfied when she returned 
to him. As a pedestrian, she could outwalk an 
Englishman, or even an Indian tramper. With | 
gun, or pistol, her aim was as sure as a rifle- 
man’s. On horseback, she often amused herself 
with riding at full speed, lying backward, or for- 
ward, or standing upright in the stirrup. It 
was a greatypleasure to her father to go out in 
the boat with her, and ‘see how skillfully she 
managed it among contending currents. When 
they came to deep water, she would assume her 
bathing dress and plunge into the stream; some- 
times swimming so far under water that noth- 
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ing was visible but the rippling wake she left 
behind her; sometimes revolving in all manner 
of evolutions, with the suppleness and agility 
of a water-nymph, or a South-Sea Islander. 

But mere amusement of any kind could not 
long satisfy her—she had come into the world 
to do something. This she had shown in her 
walk and her ways, even at four years old, 
when she and her little tinkling dog attracted 
attention in the street; and it had subsequently 
manifested itself in multiplied forms of ingenu- 
ity and labor. Now she must begin to work, 
and, following what she felt to be her vocation, 
she entered the studio of Mr. Stephenson, of 
Boston, to take lessons in modeling. A very 
pretty bust of a child was the first thing she 
completed under his direction, and a spirited 
little head of Byron, done in wax, was, I be- 
lieve, made at nearly the same period. 

Aware of the great importance of accurate 
anatomical knowledge, for the purposes of sculp- 
ture, she had learned all that she could from 
her father, and from books. But in order to 
perfect her education in that branch of the art, 
she desired to see the muscular system analyzed 
in the dissection-room.’ It had once been pro- 
posed to the Boston Medical College to admit a 
woman to its course of lectures, and the request 


had not been granted. The free young west 
was less scrupulous about infringing upon old 


customs. At Lenox she had formed an inti- 
mate friendship with the daughter of Mr. Way- 
man Crow, a wealthy and liberal citizen of St. 
Louis. She had been urgently invited to spend 
some months with her friend, and it occurred to 
her that she might combine with the visit facil- 
ities for anatomical investigation, not likely to 
be obtained in the neighborhood. She accord- 
ingly went to St. Louis, in the autumn of 1850, 
and remained eight or nine months in Mr. 
Crow’s family, with all of whom she became a 
great favorite. The medical school in that city 
furnished her the opportunity she desired of 
witnessing a dissection of the human frame. 
She thus received very efficient aid from the 
anatomical lectures and oral instructions of Pro- 
fessor M’Dowell, with whom both Clevenger and 
Powers had studied the science of anatomy. 
There were, of course, some who considered this 
a very eccentric proceeding for a young lady; 
but these things are matters of custom, and, in 
a progressive state of society, customs are al- 
ways changing. Asiatics think it shamefully 
immodest, and even dangerous, for a woman to 
appear abroad with her face uncovered; but 
intercourse with Europeans gradually teaches 
them that women may be allowed to breathe 


crime. Europeans, have further steps to take in 
social progress. They must learn that no harm 
comes of allowing the souls of women to breathe 
free air. I feel personal gratitude to Florence 
Nightingale, Harriet Martineau, Rosa Bonheur, 
Harriet Hosmer, and all other women, who, by 
following noble impulses, unrestrained by mere 
conventional rules, prove woman’s right to do 
whatever she can do weil. 

It is honorable to the medidal students in St. 
Louis, that they made no attempt to throw ob- 


stacles in the way of the young lady’s pursuit ‘ | 


of knowledge. I do not think this resulted 
from fear of the pistol she was known to carry; 
though certainly it would not have redounded 
to their credit to be shot by a young girl, even 
in that dueling region. The fact is, a frank, 
modest, direct soul, unconscious of any thing 
vile, is clad in an armor by its complete absorp- 
tion in lofty aims; while the prudish observer 
of conventionalities lays herself open to attack, 
by the very fact that her mind is obviously oc- 
cupied with the dangers she has been instructed 
to avoid. ; 

At the west, as elsewhere, Miss Hosmer ex- 
cited remark by her disregard of customs, in her 
earnest pursuit of whatever object she had in 
view. But there, as elsewhere, those who knew 
how to discriminate characters, readily perceived 
that she never did any thing for the sake of 
notoriety, and that her boldness was unstained 
by any tinge of immodesty. Not expecting to 
visit the west again, she availed herself of every 
opportunity to see the country. She went up 
and down the Mississippi, visiting New Orleans, 
the Falls of St. Anthony, and other places, at- 
tended or unattended by friends as happened to 
be convenient. She had a very interesting in- 
terview with the Dacotah Indians, and smoked 
the pipe of peace with their chief. At Dubuque 
she came near losing her life by an accident, 
while descending into the lead-mines in a bucket. 
At the Falls of St. Anthony, her attention was 
attracted by a high, steep bluff. It was consid- 
ered inaccessible, and therefore she wished to 
climb it. “If you will,” said the captain of the 
boat, ‘I will engage it shall be named for you.” 
He laughed as he spoke, not dreaming she would 
attempt it. But, to the astonishment of all who 
saw her, she went up the bluff, with the fear- 
less agility of a chamois-hunter on the Alps, 
and waved her handkerchief from the summit, 

From that happy winter and those exciting 
adventures she returned home to plunge into 
her favorite pursuit with redoubled ardor. - Her 
indulgent father fitted up a neat little studio in 
his garden, which she, in her facetious way, was 


God’s free air, without committing or causing | accustomed to call her “shop.” There her me- 
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chanical ingenuity and handicraft manifested 
themselyes in various contrivances, and in this 
new studio Harriet began to work in marble. 
Her first attempt was a reduced copy of Cano- 
va’s bust of Napoleon, which she presented to 
her father. It is an excellent likeness, and the 
workmanship is extremely well done. 

Not long afterward she began to embody an 
ideal of her own, called Hesper. In this case, 
as with the bust of Napoleon, she did every 
stroke of the work with her own small hands, 
except knocking off the corners of the block of 
marble. She employed a man to do that; but, 
as he was unused to work for sculptors, she did 
not venture to haye him approach within sev- 
eral inches of the surface she intended to cut. 
Slight girl as she was, she wielded, for eight or 
ten hours a day, a leaden mallet, weighing four 
pounds and a half. Had it not been for the 
strength and flexibility of muscle, acquired by 
rowing and other athletic exercises, such ardu- 
ous labor would have been impossible. 

In the summer of 1852 Dr. Hosmer invited 
me to Watertown, to see the bust of Hesper, 
then recently finished. I shall never forget that 
visit to the little studio in the garden. I was 
completely taken by surprise. I expected to see 
skillful workmanship, but I was not prepared 
for such a poetic conception. While the impres- 
sion it made upon me was still fresh, I conveyed 
it to the New York Tribune, in an anonymous 
letter, entitled “A New Star im the Arts,” from 
which I make the following extracts: “This 
beautiful production of Miss Hosmer’s hand and 
soul has the face of a lovely maiden gently fall- 
ing asleep to the sound of distant music. Her 
hair is gracefully arranged and intertwined with 
capsules of the poppy. A polished star gleams 
on her forehead, and under her breast les the 
erescent moon. The hush of evening breathes 
from the serene countenance and the heavily- 
drooping eyelids. I felt tranquilized while look- 
ing at it, as I do when the rosy clouds are 
fading into gray twilight, and the pale moon- 
sickle descends slowly behind the dim woods. 
The mechanical execution of this bust seemed 
to me worthy of its lovely and life-like expres- 
sion. The swelliof cheek and breast is like 
pure, young, healthy flesh; and the muscles of 
the beautiful mouth are so delicately cut, that 
it seems like a thing that breathes.” Miss Hos- 
mer presented this second production of her 
chisel to her friend, Miss Coolidge, of Boston, 

Not far from this period she cut in marble, 


-from a bust by Clevenger, a medallion likeness 


of her friend, Dr. M’Dowell, of St. Lonis, and 
presented it, in token of gratitude for his kind 
instruction. 





Soon after the Hesper was completed Miss 
Charlotte Cushman, who had long been absent 
from her native country, made a dramatic tour 
through the United States. With her ready ap- 
preciation of talent in every form she was natu- 
rally attracted toward the young sculptor, in 
Watertown. The desire to visit Rome, which 
unavoidably rises in the heart of every artist, 
and a desire which our young friend had long 
cherished, was kindled into a flame by Miss 
Cushman’s representations; and it was soon set- 
tled that Dr. Hosmer and his daughter should 
meet her in Paris, in the autumn of 1852. A 
week before her departure Harriet came on 
horseback to bid me farewell. She told me her 
father intended to return soon to his professional 
duties in America, but would leave her in Italy. 
I said, “Shall you never be homesick for your 
museum-parlor in Watertown, and your cham- 
ber, with such a pleasant look-out on Charles 
river, where you used to row your boat in sum- 
mer, and skate in winter? Do you think you 
can be contented in a foreign land?” “I can 
be happy any where, with good health and a bit 
of marble,” she replied, and springing into her 
saddle, she dashed away, and I lost sight of her 
among the trees. 

She took with her to Rome a Diploma from 
Dr. M’Dowell, certifying the correctness of her 
anatomical knowledge; and two daguerreotypes 
of Hesper. Her highest ambition was to be re- 
ceived as the pupil of Mr. Gibson, the celebra- 
ted English sculptor, and the acknowledged head 
of art in Rome. But there was great doubt 
whether he would receive her. He had, of 
course, numerous applications, and lady-pupils, 
by their want of perseverance, had excited some 
prejudice among the artists in Rome. But the 
infinite advantages arising from the instructions 
of such a master, outweighed in her mind the 
disappointment of a refusal—it was worth the 
trial; and accordingly’a friendly young sculptor 
placed the daguerreotypes in Mr. Gibson’s hands, 
and told him somewhat of Miss Hosmer’s his- 
tory, character, and purposes. He listened in 
silence, looking intently, meanwhile, on the like- 
nesses of Hesper. Then, closing the cases, he 
said, “Send the young lady to me—whatever 
can teach her she shall learn,” 

When Dr. Hosmer went to the Via Fonta-. 
nella to introduce his daughter, they passed 
through a large room, filled with renowned pro- 
ductions of Mr. Gibson’s chisel; crossed a beau- 
tiful little garden, fragrant with orange-trees, 
and embellished by a fountain that sprinkled 
ferns in a shady -nook; and entering another 
door, they ascended a steep flight of stairs, which 
brought them to a small studio lighted by a 
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large arched window. Mr. Gibson said he had 
appropriated this pleasant room to the use of 
his young lady-pupil, and there she has pursued 
her artistic labors ever since, time only cement- 
ing the cordial friendship which soon grew up 
between them. 

Her unwearied diligence and perseverance at- 
tracted the master’s notice and approbation at 
the very outset. She commenced her appren- 
ticeship by copying some of the master-pieces of 
ancient art. The superb head of the Venus of 
Milo first tested her capabilities in that line, and 
this was afterward followed by the Cupid of 
Praxiteles and the beautiful Tasso of the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

To have confined herself to the studio would 
have been an unsafe proceeding for one whose 
constitution was naturally delicate, and whose 
previous habits had been so extremely active. 
In conformity with the parting instructions of 
her father, and with her own inclinations, she 
took a great deal of exercise on horseback. Her 
fearless riding attracted attention, and Ameri- 
cans—more afraid than any other people of 
offending against conventional rules—hastened 
to inform her that it was not the custom in Italy 
for ladies to ride alone. But she had not con- 
quered so many difficulties. She conquered by 
a custom; so she went dashing about the envi- 
rons of Rome as often as her health or pleas- 
ure required, and when the novelty had passed 
away people ceased to talk about it. There is a 
report that when the American Charge d’ Afaires 
proposed to protect her on these excursions, she 
thanked him for his politeness, and playfully 
made him the same offer. 

Before long she began to embody ideals of her 
own. The first was a head of Daphne, the 
nymph who was changed to laurel when pursued 
by Apollo. Her next was a head of Medusa, 
representing her as the beautiful maiden she 
originally was, and not as the frightful Gorgon. 
Both these works were finished with exquisite 
delicacy, and Mr. Gibson wrote: “These busts 
do her great honor.’ They were ordered by the 
late Samuel Appleton, of Boston, always a lib- 
eral patron of the fine arts, and on their arrival, 

‘in the autumn of 1853, they were publicly exhib- 

ited. A copy of the Daphne was subsequently 
made by Miss Hosmer for her friend, Mr. Crow, 
of St. Louis, and the Medusa has been often 
repeated, two copies being in England, in the 
possession of the Duchess of St. Albans and 
Lady Marian Alford. 

In the summer of 1854 Mr. Gibson wrote to 
Dr. Hosmer: “Your daughters industry con- 
tinues unabated, and she makes progress in her 
profession, for her last model is her best. It is 





really a fine work, and would do credit to many 
a sculptor in Rome. We have here now one of 
the greatest sculptors of the age, Rauch, of Ber- 
lin, seventy-seven years of age. He came to my 
studio, and staid a considerable time. Your 
daughter was absent, but I showed him all she 
had done, includmg a small sketch-model for a 
statue life-size. Rauch was much*struck and 
pleased with her works, and expressed his opin- 
ion that she would become a clever sculptor. 
He inquired her age, and wrote her name in his 
pocket-book. So now you have the opinion of 
one of the greatest living sculptors concerning 
your daughter’s merit.” 

The “sketch-model” to which Mr. Gibson 
alludes, and which he pronounces “well com- 
posed,” was Miss Hosmer’s first attempt to make 
an entire statue. It represents Olnone, the 
shepherd wife, whom Paris deserted for the beau- 
tiful Helen. When finished in marble this love- 
ly and graceful figure was sent, in the summer 
of 1855, to Mr. Crow, of St. Louis, her munifi- 
cent patron and “best friend,” as she styles 
him, and who, with a liberality which has al- 
ways characterized that gentleman, and which 
it is Miss Hosmer’s greatest pleasure to ac- 
knowledge, had given her her first important 
commission. It was so much admired in St. 
Louis that the Mercantile Library, where by the 
courtesy of Mr. Crow it was placed, soon sent an 
order for another statue from the same hand. 

In the summer of 1856 there arrived in Bos- 
ton a small statue of Puck, ordered by Mr, 
Samuel Hooper, of that city. This statue is 
extremely popular—several copies have been 
ordered in this country, and three in England: 
one by His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, another by the Duke of Hamilton, and 
the third by the Earl of Portarlington. 

About this time occurred the death of a love- 
ly daughter of Madame Falconnet, an English 
lady, then resident in Rome. Being Catholic, 
she obtained the permission, now rarely granted, 
to erect a monument to her memory in one of 
the churches. Madame Falconnet was so much 
pleased with Miss Hosmer’s productions, that 
she chose her to be the sculptor; and this flat- 
tering opportunity to have one of her works to 
remain permanently in Rome, the first afforded 
to any English or American sculptor, was ex- 
tremely gratifying to the aspiring young artist. 
She made-the clay model in the winter of 
1857. 

The same year she finished in marble a life- 
size statue of Beatrice Cenci, sleeping in her cell 
the morning previous to her execution. This is 
universally considered the best work she has 
yet produced. It is said that when Mr. Gibson 
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saw it completed, he remarked, “I can teach 
her nothing.” After being exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in London, where it had a 
place of honor, and where many encomiums 
were lavished upon it, as well as in some of our 
principal cities, it was sent to the Mercantile 
Library in St. Louis, in fulfillment of the com- 
mission already alluded to, where it is regarded 
as one of the greatest ornaments of the city. 

Miss Hosmer herself arrived in Boston a few 
days before the Cenci, after an absence of five 
years. But neither the attentions lavished upon 
her in Italy and England, nor the compliments 
that greeted her on her return home, appeared 
to produce any injurious change in her character. 
I was delighted to find her the same frank, un- 
affected child who parted from me on that 
summer evening. Contact with society had soft- 
ened her manner, but she was still earnest and 
direct. Her vivaciousness was so contagious 
that she renewed my youth, and made me also 
believe in the possibility of accomplishing great 
things. But her confidence in herself was mod- 
est. There was no tinge of pretension to mar 
the beauty of her enthusiasm for art. She was 
not satisfied with what she had done, but was 
always aiming at something better; and I found 
that she was more desirous for discriminating 
criticism than for wholesale praise. 

Though still young in years, her medium 
hight and slender figure make her seem younger 
than she is. Her face is more genial and pleas- 
ant than her likenesses indicate; especially when 
engaged in conversation, its resolute earnestness 
lights up with gleams of humor. She looks as 
she is; lively, frank, and reliable. In dress and 
manners she seemed to me a charming hybrid 
between an energetic young lady and a modest 
lad. Her ample silken skirt was womanly, but 
the closely-fitting basque of black velvet but- 
toned nearly to the throat, like a vest, and 
showed a shirt-bosom and simple linen collar. 
It had pockets, into which she occasionally 


` thrust her hands, as boys are wont to do, and 





she carried her spirited head with a manly air. 
Her broad forehead was partially shaded with 
short, thick, brown curls, which she often tossed 
aside with her fingers, as lads do. When she 
saluted me from the chaise, she touched the 
front of her hat and raised it from her head in 
gentlemanly fashion. When I praised the pic- 
turesque effect of the hat with its drooping 
plume, she answered, carelessly, “O, it’s merely 


a lady’s riding hat—I’ve not worn a bonnet | 


these five years.” 

Never occupying herself with trifles, she pass- 
ed directly to a description of a fountain she 
had modeled before she left Rome; the concep- 
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tion of which seemed to me extremely poetical. 
It is intended to represent Hylas going for wa- 
ter, and carried away by the water-nymphs. 
From a double basin supported by swans rises 
a pyramid, on which the handsome youth is 
standing. The enamored nymphs are circling 
round the base, extending their arms toward 
him, as if to draw him down into the basin, 
where spouting dolphins form a pool. 

During her visit to America her mind was 
almost constantly occupied with planning a large 
statue of Zenobia in chains, as she appeared in 
the triumphal procession of the Emperor Aure- 
lian. She had made a sketch, and seemed in a 
hurry to get back to Rome and model it. Mean- 
while, she searched libraries, and read every 
thing that could be found concerning that great 
Queen of the East. 

After her return to Rome she cut in marble 
the monument she had previously modeled. It 
represents a young maiden lying on a sarcopha- 
cus, sleeping the last sleep. The likeness is said 
to be extremely well preserved, and in all re- 
spects it gave great satisfaction to the relatives 
of the deceased. Mr. Layard, of Nineveh celeb- 
rity, after seeing this monument in the church 
of San Andrea delle Fratte, wrote as follows to 
Madame Falconnet: “I think you may rest fully 
satisfied with Miss Hosmer’s success. It ex- 
ceeds any expectations I had formed. The un- 
affected simplicity and tender feeling displayed 
in the treatment is all that could be desired for 
such a subject, and can not fail to touch the 
most casual observer. I scarcely remember ever 
to have seen a monument which more com- 
pletely commanded my sympathy and more 
deeply interested me. I really know of none, 
of modern days, which I would sooner haye 
placed over the remains of one who had been 
dear to me. Do not believe this is exaggerated 
praise. I faithfully convey to you the impres- 
sion made upon me. I attribute this impres- 
sion not more to the artistic merit of the work 
than to the complete absence of all affectation, 
to the simple truthfulness and genuine feeling 
of the monument itself. Mr. Gibson accompa- 
nied me on one of my visits, and the opinion he 
expressed was quite in accordance with my own; 
and he is not a man to give praise which is not 
deserved.” 

Since Miss Hosmer’s return to Rome she has 
modeled a small statue, called Will-o’-the- Wisp, 
intended as a mate for Puck, which is in the 
possession of Mrs. George Lee, of Boston. But 
her great labor has been the statue of Zenobia, 
of heroic size, and of which the clay model is 
completed. Her motto is “Excelsior,” and, 
judging from a photograph I have seen, this 
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statue will give a great impetus to her increas- 
ing reputation. The massive folds of rich dra- 
pery are admirably arranged; the beautiful face 
is calm and proud, and ‘the whole expression is, 
that of regal majesty, self-sustained under the 
pressure of adverse fate. It was this statue 
which secured to her the honor of being ad- 
mitted as a member of the Academy of the 
Quirite in Rome. 

The Legislature of Missouri recently voted to 
erect a statue to the Hon, Thomas Benton; and 
though there were several competitors, Harriet 
Hosmer was the artist selected to execute the 
work. This would be a very flattering compli- 
ment to any sculptor, who had devoted so few 
years to the perfection of his art. She felt it 
to be so, and, in a very manly letter, thanking 
the committee for the honor they had conferred, 
she says: “Your kindness will now afford me 
ample opportunity of proving to what rank I 
am really- entitled as an artist, unsheltered by 
the critics broad wings of compassion for the 
sex; for this work must be, as we understand 
the term, a manly work, and hence. its merit 
alone must be my defense against the attacks 
of those who stand ready to resist any encroach- 
ments upon their self-appropriated sphere.” 

Some persons express the opinion that Miss 
Hosmer attracts. so much attention mainly be- 
cause her career is extraordinary for a woman. 
A young sculptor once said to me, “There are 
a dozen young men in Italy who make better 
statues than she does, without attracting a tenth 
part of the notice.’ But I observed a degree 
of pique “in his tone, which .mediocrity is not 
apt to excite. Undoubtedly, great attainnlénts 
are more interesting In a woman; and they 
ought to be, on account of the disadvantages of 
her position, which it requires great strength of 
individual character to overcome. But it should 
be remembered that a successful woman excites 
more envy and jealousy than a man whose ca- 
reer is similar. If some are prone to overrate 
her, others are quite as eager to exaggerate all 
her defects, whether as lady.or artist. My own 


‘impression is that Harriet Hosmer’s productions 


can stand on their own merits, and need no al- 
lowance on account of her being a woman. 

For the convenience of referring to her father, 
when I am in doubt about any fact, I am wri- 
ting this sketch in the museum-parlor, which 
she fitted up, and which all the family consid- 
ered peculiarly her own. I dip my pen in the 
inkstand she made, years ago, of a sea-gull’s 
egg, and the body of a beautiful kingfisher, 
that she shot ‘in one: of her rambles. By my 
side is the crow’s nest she captured, after climb- 
ing a tree forty feet high, now mounted on a 





pretty rustic stand of her own manufacture. 
Under the window stands the skeleton of a cat 
which she prepared. In a glass case are any 
quantity of beetles and butterflies, mostly caught 
by herself and her sister. Birds, of various size 
and plumage, killed and stuffed by herself, and 
perched about in every nook and corner; piles 
of nests, with eggs in them, testify her love for 
natural history. In a recess stands the long 
Indian pipe she smoked with the Dacotah chief. 
Among the minerals is the lead-ore she brought 
up in a bucket from the ‘mines of Dubuque. 
The walls are decorated with sketches—on which. 
she tried her hand at painting. Her first efforts 
in plaster are scattered about the room; several 
of them likenesses of the hands of her school- 
mates at Lenox. On the piano he photographs 
of her various works in marble; busts, monu- 
ment, medallions, and statues. Among them is 
a daguerreotype of herself, with the blowse and 
artist’s cap which she wears while at work in 
her Roman studio. 

I looked into the little “shop” in the garden, 
where the bust of Hesper formerly refreshed my 
eyes with the mild beauty of the evening star, 
On the walls is a copy of the Royal Exchange, 
made when a school-girl. Various little models 
and tools are on the work-bench, where she used 
them, and a pile of dried clay is in the corner. 
Her father is unwilling to have the places of 
any of these articles changed. To him they all 
suggest incidents in the history of his remark- 
able child. These memorials of her industry, 
ingenuity, and genius, fill me with a saddened 
pleasure; for though I know she is alive, and 
very much alive, she is so far away from her 
native land, that these echoes from the past 
seem like voices of the dead. 


———<oTDoo—_— 


WOMEN WHO REMAIN UNMARRIED, 





BY A CHRISTIAN PASTOR. 





EW things offend me more than the way in 
which it is customary to speak of elderly — 
women who have remained unmarried. In con- 
versation and in books the phrase “old maid” is 
very commonly used as an epithet of derision. 
In tales the step-mother and the maiden dunt 
are constantly represented as the mar-plots who 
do all the mischief, and make every body misera- 
ble. I think this to be both unchristian, unjust, 
and ungenerous. It is forgotten that in very 
many cases these single women have remained 
single through the fickléness or caprice of our — 
own sex, Many others have continued faithful 
to an affection and a plighted troth, the object 
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of which has proved faithless, or is dead. Many 
more have sacrificed their affections and hopes at 
the shrine of duty. An infirm father, a widowed 
mother, or a family of orphans have been thrown 
upon their sympathizing care, and they have 
nobly surrendered their own happiness for the 
sake of those dependent ones. Others again 
have simply been passed by and overlooked; an 
unattractive person, unpleasing manners, a bash- 
ful and retiring demeanor, a life of seclusion, or 
a variety of other circumstances may have pre- 
vented a woman receiving an offer which she 
must wait for and can not seek. Yet such a 
woman may have a nature as capable of all the 
loving devotion of a wife and mother as any who 
have entered upon these relationships, I have 
known many who have seen their sisters and 
friends become each in turn the center of a fresh 
circle of love and of the sweet charities of home, 
while they, with hearts absolutely hungering for 
affection, have been left alone. In all such cases 
I maintain that these our unmarried sisters have 
a claim on the kind, respectful, and considerate 
attention of those in whom the psalmist’s saying 
has been fulfilled—‘ He setteth the solitary in 
families.” Let it be considered, too, how many 
of them are left in straitened circumstances, 
and with narrow means, dependent, perhaps, 
upon the cold: charity of relatives who have 
“their own to provide for,” and who reluctantly 
render aid to the sister who belongs to nobody. 
What wonder if there should be an occasional 
asperity of temper or peculiarity of manner ob- 
servable in those who are situated thus! But, 
on the whole, I believe that there is scarcely any 
other class of the community to which, in a 
quiet way, we are more indebted. I do not 
know what the Church or the world would do 
without its single women. Every family needs 
its maiden aunt, who shall be at the beck and 
call of the rest. They are the sisters of charity 
in our Protestant Churches, rendering services 
for which it would be difficult to find so efficient 
a substitute, and with which we could not dis- 
pense. What a blank would at once appear in 
all our religious organizations if these unre- 
munerated and often unappreciated helpers were 
withdrawn from them! It has been so in all 
ages of the Church. Remember Martha and 
Mary at Bethany; Lydia, and Priscilla, and 
Phoebe, and “the women which helped together 
with me in the Gospel.’ The book of Acts and 
the Epistles of Paul are full of the most ample 
recognitions of the services of such. Well may 
Paul write: “I say, therefore, to the unmarried 
and widows, It is good for them if they abide 
eyen as I. Concerning virgins I have no com- 
mandment of the Lord; yet I give my judg- 








ment, as one that hath obtained mercy of the 
Lord to be faithful. There is this difference 
between a wife and a virgin. The unmarried 
woman careth for the things of the Lord, that 
she may be holy both in body and in spirit; but 
she that is married careth for the things of the 
world, how she may please her husband.” 1 
Corinthians vii, 8, 25, 34. I believe that the 
experience of every pastor will confirm this unin- 
spired judgment of the apostle. Iam sure that 
mine does, and when I remember how much I 
owe them for codperation and help in innumer- 
able ways, I must say, Blessings on these “our 
sisters who are the servants of the Church.” In 
reviewing the history of my pastorate, so many 
cases came to my remembrance that I could not 
help giving expression to the reflections which 
arose spontaneously in my mind. I will jot 
down a few reminiscences of one or two of these 
cases. . 

Jane Farmer used to be spoken of in our yil- 
lage.as a confirmed “old maid.” Many were the 
jokes at her expense. And to those who were 
not acquainted with the facts of her history, 
she seemed to be a fair mark for ridicule. She 
had lived alone for several years, and had, in 
consequence, acquired not a few eccentricities of 
manner. Although she was known to have in- 
herited a moderate competency, at least sufficient 
for her wants, she was almost parsimonious in 
her expenditure. This, of course, made her very 
unpopular. She was indefatigable in visiting 
the sick, and always ready to render assistance 
in ways which did not require pecuniary ex- 
penditure, yet this did not save her from the 
reproach of niggardliness. Her acts of kindness 
were received with an ill-grace, and few persons 
felt really and heartily grateful for her services. 
Yet there was no one more constantly sent for in 
trouble. She would sit up night after night with 
the sick; would volunteer her help in a case of 
fever or small-pox, even when the infection was 
so virulent that professional nurses refused to 
attend. She would take charge of a whole fam- 
ily of noisy children whose mother was ill. But 
all these services, so freely and cheerfully ren- 
dered, were simply taken for granted. Little 
gratitude was felt for what was regarded as a 
matter of course, and while every body was 
ready to blame the miserly old maid, or to laugh 
at her follies, few remembered how much they 
really owed her for manifold services. Her his- 
tory, when known, will show how unjustly she 
was judged. 

When about eighteen years of age, she, with 
an elder brother, was left an orphan. By her 
father’s will she was to receive $12,500 on com- 
ing of age. Her brother, who was about to go 
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into business, received his fortune at once. The 
brother and sister were very warmly attached to 
each other. Being left alone in the world they 
decided to live together, and as soon as he had 
completed his arrangements to start in life, she 
took up her abode with him as his housekeeper, 
She was then a very agreeable, pretty, light- 
hearted girl. For four or five years she con- 
tinued to reside with her brother, managing his 
domestic affairs with great propriety, and enjoy- 
ing as much quiet happiness as falls to the lot 
of most young people. He then married, and 
the question arose whether she should remain 
with him and his wife or not. They wished her 
to do so. But she, wisely, as I think, decided, 
for the present at least, to leave them. There is 
much wisdom in the injunction that “a man 
shall eave his father and mother and cleave unto 
his wife.’ Two mistresses in a family seldom go 
on well together. The young wife is not un- 
naturally jealous of her own authority and of her 
husband’s love, and resents any appearance of 
interference with her prerogatives. The mother 
and sister, on the other hand, are no less reluctant 
to sink into the second place, where they have 
hitherto been first. It is painful to see control 
and love transferred to another. Nor can these 
feelings be always repressed or concealed. I 
augur badly, therefore, for the peace and happi- 
ness of the family where the former mistress 
remains after the new mistress has arrived. 
Jane, feeling this, returned to her native village, 
and lived with a widowed aunt. I did not know 
her at this time, nor, indeed, till many years 
afterward. But I have heard her spoken of in 
terms of warm admiration for Christian consist- 
ency and unobtrusive usefulness. Her subse- 
quent conduct, in my judgment, amply justified 
these praises. 

I have reason to believe that she received 
several offers of marriage, but declined them all 
on the ground that her suitors were not pious 
men. She interpreted strictly the command, 
“Be not unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers,” believing it to be still binding, and, 
therefore, acted upon it implicitly. But after a 
time a respectable young tradesman of the neigh- 
borhood sought her hand, and was accepted, 
He was a consistent member of the Church, and 
the engagement, suitable in all respects, prom- 
ised to lead to a very happy marriage. His 
prospects, however, were somewhat uncertain. 
He was, in a measure, dependent upon a relative 
whose business he was managing, and in which 
he had a small share, This relative counseled, 
and, indeed, insisted upon a delay of a couple of 
years, promising that if all went on smoothly for 
that period he would then retire and give up the 





concern to the young couple. As there seemed 
to be no alternative, they yielded to his wishes, 
and the marriage was delayed. 

An additional reason for delay offered itself at 
the same time in the fact that her brother’s wife 
died in giving birth to her fourth child. Jane’s 
duty was clear, and she returned to take charge 
of her brother's home and his family of mother- 
less children. But a great change had come 
over him since her former residence there. His 
wife, a thoughtless, frivolous woman, had led 
him into company, and given him a taste for gay 
society, in which he had begun to indulge to 
excess. His business was neglected, his home 
forsaken for days together, and his expenses far 
outran his income. This made Jane intensely 
miserable. The poor girl remonstrated with him, 
but without effect. He told her to mind her 
own business, and if she did not like his way of 
life to leave him. She saw, however, that only 
her management stood between him and ruin. 
The children, too, she could not, would not leaye. 
Painful as her position was, therefore, she re- 
solved to remain. 

The two years had now elapsed. Mr. P. was 
settled in business, and, greatly needing her help, 
he urged an immediate marriage. She could not, 
however, consent to leave the poor children in 
their orphanhood, and begged for a little further 
delay till some arrangement could be made for 
them. This gave rise to a slight coolness be- 
tween Jane and Mr. P., whose affairs were suf- 
fering for want of a mistress at the head of his 
household. She’ felt this very deeply, but the 
path of duty seemed plain to her, and she 
would not refuse to walk in it. While matters 
were in this position her brother, returning from 
some races in the neighborhood with a party 
who had been drinking freely, was thrown from 
the conyeyance, was picked up insensible, and 
died in a few hours.. On investigating his affairs 
after his decease, they proved to be in a most 
deplorable state.. Not only had he lost the 
whole of his property, but some hundreds of 
Jane’s money which he held had likewise been 
swallowed up, and his whole assets were insuffi- 
cient to pay his debts. His family were left 
penniless, and, but for Jane, almost friendless. 
The aged aunt with whom she had lived was 
now dead, and not a single near relative survived 
to take charge of the orphans, the eldest of 
whom was but a child, and the youngest an 
infant. The poor girl took counsel with her own 
heart and with God in prayer. It was a bitter 
and painful struggle. At last she came to a 
decision, and wrote to Mr. P., breaking off the 
engagement. She gave her reasons clearly and 
plainly. She could not forsake the orphans whom 
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“the Father of the fatherless” had cast upon her 
care. She could not ask Mr. P. to receive them. 
It would be to involve him in expenses he could 
not afford, and in responsibilities which he could 
not be expected to assume. God had imposed 
this charge upon her, and she must receive it 
with all its consequences, Mr. P. endeavored to 
shake her resolution, but in vain. He proposed 
that the children should be got into some orphan 
asylum, and was willing that a portion of her 
property should be alieneated for that purpose if 
needful. But she would not consent to be sepa- 
rated from them, and, as he was not willing to 
be burdened with them, the engagement was at 
an end. In rather less than a year afterward he 
married a cousin, and Jane again returned to 
L—— with her orphan charge. 

I dare say many of my readers, especially the 
younger ones, will blame Mr. P. I will not 
altogether justify him. Yet I hardly see how he 
could have acted otherwise. A young trades- 
man can not afford to burden himself with heavy 
expenses at his outset in life, nor could he be 
expected to have his domestic comfort broken up 
from the beginning by a family of children in 
whom he could feel no especial interest. Those 
who take their impressions of life from works of 
fiction will probably say that he ought to have 
waited till the orphan family could be placed out 
or provided for, and that his faithfulness through 
years of delay would have been rewarded at last 
by a happy marriage. Let such remember his 
character and position. He was not wanting in 
affection, but prudence and practical common- 
sense were predominant. He had already suf- 
fered by delay, and felt that he could ill afford to 
delay longer. But whatever judgment we may 
form of his conduct, there can, I think, be only 
one opinion as to the course which Jane marked 
out for herself. It was in the true spirit of 
Christian devotedness and self-sacrifice that she 
surrendered her own happiness and crucified her 
own affections. Poor girl! She was very young 
to be so severely tried; very young to enter 
upon so responsible a charge. She “took up the 
cross,” and bravely bore it when she might easily 
have escaped it. Few would have blamed her 
if, having made some arrangement for the chil- 
dren, she had fulfilled her engagement, and thus 
consulted her own feelings. But I can not doubt 
that, when the sacrifice had been made, she had 
her reward in an inward peace—“the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding.” 

Her income, though sufficient for herself, was 
very small when these additional claims were 
made upon it. But, by a-rigid economy and 
self-denial, she made it suffice. She restricted 
herself to the merest necessaries of life, dispensed 
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with the help of a servant, and set herself to 
perform the part of a mother to the poor orphans. 
Some one has said that affection grows in pro- 
portion not to the benefits we receive, but those 
we confer, and that he who makes sacrifices for 
another receives a stronger impulse to love than 
he on whose behalf they are made. This is often 
verified, and it was so in this case. Jane became 
quite absorbed in her little charge. They were 
her earthly all. She had no relative, and few 
friends. She lived only for their welfare. Little 
could they know of what she had sacrificed on 
their account. It was only when they had grown 
up that they heard of the surrender of her own 
happiness which she had made for them. They 
loved her, and were grateful to her, but their 
feelings were cold and feeble compared with 
those which she cherished toward them. The 
fondest mother could hardly love her offspring 
more than she did these nephews and nieces. 
When I first knew her she had succeeded in 
placing the youngest in a comfortable situation. 
As they were now able to provide for themselves, 
it might have been expected that she would at 


length consult her own ease and indulge herself 


with enjoyments from which she had long been 
debarred. But her habits were formed. The 
body of the laborer becomes bent and distorted 
by his daily toil, so that even in repose it re- 
mains fixed in the attitude acquired during years 
of exertion. So the habits forced upon us by 
necessity become at last so confirmed that we 
can not throw them off when the necessity has 
ceased. The pressure which was painful at first, 
being continued, gives a bent to our thoughts 
and feelings which becomes a second nature, 
Thus we see minds as well as bodies fixed in im- 
movable and inflexible distortion. So it was 
with Jane. She had acquired the habit of an 
almost parsimonious economy. This at first had 
been painful to her, and altogether alien from 
her natural disposition. But she had been com- 
pelled to practice it for years under the impulse 
of a lofty motive. It had formed part of her 
heroic self-devotion, and formed not the least 
heavy among the burdens she so nobly bore. 
Now, the habit having been formed, she was 
unable to abandon it. Nay, she was uncon- 
scious of the error. She still thought that she 
was but doing her duty, as she endeavored to 
hoard a small fortune for her nephews and 
nieces on her decease. Shall we severely blame 
her? Shall we join with those who, not know- 
ing her history, or not making allowances for 
it, used to call her “a niggardly old maid?” 
Surely not! She has long ago passed away 
from this world of toil and conflict. She has 
gone into the presence of that just and merciful 
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Judge who said, “ Whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name receiveth me.” It was 
in the Master’s name that she received them, 
trained them up in his fear, and sacrificed her- 
self for their sake. In his august and glorious 
presence the external defects and eccentricities 
which so often called forth the censure of those 
who “judge according to appearance” have 
vanished. Many whose lives have flowed on 
smoothly and inoffensively may be found “ scarce- 
ly saved,” while she may be received with es- 
pecial honor by Him who has promised that 
“whosoever shall give to drink unto one of 
those little ones a cup of cold water only shall 
in no wise lose his reward,’ and whose rule of 
judgment will be, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

The case of Jane Farmer is only one among 
many. Space will not allow me to narrate at 
length the histories of others. I can only glance 
at them. I recall one instance in which a young 
girl repeatedly refused the most tempting offers 
of marriage, that she might devote herself to 
parents who were infirm and petulant through 
long affliction. She would not leave them, 


though I have reason to believe that in one 
case the temptation to do so was strong, as her 


affections were very deeply engaged. So long 
as they lived and needed her filial attention, 
nothing could tempt her to forsake them. They 
lingered on year after year. Her youthful bloom 
faded. Confinement in the sick-room paled her 
cheek and dimmed the brightness of her eye. 
When, after years of patient service, the death 
of the last surviving parent liberated her from 
her charge, she had lost all her sprightliness and 
all her beauty. She had grown a grave, somber, 
and unattractive woman, who “must finish her 
journey alone.” It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the value of her services to the Church 
throughout the subsequent years of her life. 
Another case comes to my mind of an eminent- 
ly-devout young woman, engaged to a gentle- 
man of considerable property, who had won her 
affections under an appearance of piety. She 
discovered that his religious feelings, if they had 
existed at all, were evanescent, and had passed 
away. Her friends derided her scruples. Her 
parents, though members of the Church, sub- 
jected her to much domestic persecution, to com- 
pel her to carry out her engagement, Her own 
affections strongly urged her in the same direc- 
tion. But, rightly or wrongly I can hardly say, 
she resolved that such a union was forbidden 
by the clear command of Scripture, and neither 
ridicule, persecution, nor entreaty could make her 
sin against what she understood to be the re- 








vealed will of God. She was thus self-devoted 
to a life of celibacy. My readers will probably 
differ in their judgment as to the correctness of 
her application of Scripture. But no one can 
fail to admire the devotion to duty, as she un- 
derstood it, which her conduct displayed. Would 
to God that in this day, when self-denial for 
Christ’s sake is so rare, and when so few per- 
sons really take the Bible as their rule and law 
of life, her example might find imitators in its 
meaning and spirit! 

There is nothing remarkable or unusual in 
these cases. They are not exceptional but ex- 
emplary instances. From almost every Church 
or every circle of friends, several parallel cases 
could be adduced. It is because they are thus 
commonplace in their character that they are 
especially fit for my purpose. I desire to show 
that the way in which “old maids” are com- 
monly spoken of is “unchristian, ungenerous, 
and unjust.’ Let their histories be traced out 
and their services remembered, then I am quite 
sure that the tone of disparagement so com- 
monly heard will cease, and will be changed into 
language of respect and gratitude. Every officer 
in our Churches, and all who are interested in 
philanthropic or religious movements, must join 
the apostle in invoking “help for those women 
which labored with me in the Gospel,” and in 
grateful acknowledgments of the services ren- 
dered by many “a sister who is a servant of the 
Church, and who has been a succorer of many, 
and of myself also.” 
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MY SISTER. 


BY ©. LYSANDER HEMENWAY. 


Fonp recollection brings to me, 
In dreams of days gone by, 
The form of one I long to see— 
One with a spirit, light and free, 
And brilliant, laughing eye. 


She was a sister, loving, true, 
An only one of mine— 
But nów unto my raptured view, 
Arrayed in robes of heavenly hue, 
She lives where glories shine. 


Cut down in youth and beauty’s prima, 
Heart-rending stroke to me, 

She lives in a more glorious clime, 

Beyond the shores of earth and time, 
Where naught but joy can be. 


Now standing on that happy shore, 
In fancy her I see, 

That loved one gone forever more, 

With anxious fears and griefs all o’er, 
And waiting now for me. 
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A HALF HOUR WITH MY SUNDAY 
SCHOLARS. 


THE PASSING AND THE PERMANENT. 





BY W. WALTERS. 





“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away.” Marr. xxiv, 35. 


Te 


NE day, a father was walking in his garden, 

with his two children, admiring the flowers. 
A choice rose-bush, in luxuriant bloom, chiefly 
engaged their attention, and gave them greatest 
pleasure. “Father,” said Albert, “how good 
God is to send us such beautiful flowers!” 
“Yes,” replied the father, “God is good to cre- 
ate for our enjoyment so much beauty and fra- 
erance. But see how he employs this rose-bush 
to teach you another lesson also! Look at the 
hundreds of petals scattered around by last 
night’s storm! In a few days, my dear chil- 
dren, all those flowers you now admire will be 
like these withered rose-leaves. The foliage of 
the tree will presently fade. And the winds will 
whisper among the naked twigs, ‘Heaven and 
earth shall pass away.” 

What a rich, glorious sunset we had last even- 
ing! As the bright orb approached the west, 
his splendor, which had been fiery and fierce 
during the day, grew more and more subdued, 
till at last he sank beneath the horizon, and 
was lost to view. The clouds, some in heavy 
masses, others light and fleecy, assumed a thou- 
sand tints of beauty, as if an angel had touched 
them with a brush dipped in colors all divine. 
Gradually, the glory paled, and daylight died 
out, and the black pall of night was thrown over 
all the earth; and the last thing which seemed 
visible was the inscription on every hill-side and 
valley and plain—on every flower and blade of 
grass—on the bosom of every lake and on every 
wave of the rippling sea, “ Heaven and earth 
shall pass away.” 

I was reading the other day a book called 
“The Illustrated Book of Costume; or, Annals 
of Fashion from the Earliest Period to the Pres- 
ent Time.” It is an amusing and instructive 
work, containing, besides the descriptive letter- 
press, many pictorial representations of dress, 
It furnishes an account of the fashions of the 
earliest nations of antiquity—of-the Assyrians, 
_ the Egyptians, the Jews, the Persians, the Chi- 
nese, the Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, and 
others whom I do not now remember. There 
is, moreover, a history of the changes in dress in 
Great Britain, from the age of the Druids down 
to the present day. I have not time to describe 
any of these costumes; and if I were to do so, 








unless I could accompany my words by pictures, 
speaking at once to the eye and the ear, you 
would not understand me. But as I read page 
after page, and marked how one style of gar- 
ment gave place to another, I thought I saw a 
foreshadowing of the period when “ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away.” 

I visited not long ago Warkworth, England. 
We strolled along the banks of the Coquet, ex- 
plored the Hermitage, and mounted the Castle- 
walls. What a different aspect, however, those 
walls present now from that they presented to 
the Claverings, the Percys, and the Umfranvilles 
of olden times! Then they were a defense and 
a glory. Now they are broken and roofless, fast 
crumbling to dust. Every year witnesses their 
rapid decay. And all the year long they say to 
all who see them, “ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away.” z 

I once knew a fine, intelligent little boy, who 
was the pride of his father, and the joy of his 
dear mother’s heart. He was a strong, bright, 
gleeful child. His laugh rang in the house like 
merry bells. There was in him the promise of 
a great and good man. But one night death 
came to the side of his bed, and put his cold 
hand upon his heart, and froze up the streams 
of life; and his ruddy cheeks grew pale, and his 
bright eyes sightless; and his friends put him 
into his coffin, and lowered him into the dark 
grave. I went not long ago to see the spot. A 
granite stone is at his head. White flowers 
were blooming over him. And it seemed as if 
a voice from the spirit-world fluttered about the 
place, ever saying, “ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away.” 

And these, my young friends, are the words 
of Scripture. It tells us that there shall come 
a time when all seas and rivers shall be dried 
up—when all cities and towns, and every hu- 
man habitation shall be thrown down—when 
all flowers and herbs, and the trees of the forest 
shall wither—when there shall be neither sun, 
nor moon, nor stars—when the heavens shall 
pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, and the earth and 
its works shall be consumed by fire—when 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass away.” 


It. 


But there are some things that shall remain, 
and among them are the words of Jesus Christ: 
“ My words shall not pass away.” What are 
the words of Jesus Christ? I answer, all the 
words of doctrine, and invitation, and encour- 
agement, and promise, and warning, and threat- 
ening in the Bible; especially the words which 
he spoke when he was upon earth: “ But seek 
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ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” These are Christ’s words; and the fol- 
lowing: “Come unto. me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light.” It was Jesus who 
said, “Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” ‘To him also we are indebted 
for that precious text, “For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” Remember, too, that 
he said, ‘For whosoever shall be ashamed of 
me and my words, of him shall the Son of man 
be ashamed, when he shall come in his own 
glory, and in his Father’s, and of the holy 
angels.” 

Now, these words, and all others that Jesus 
has spoken, either himself directly, or indirectly 
through his servants, must remain. He has 
not spoken in ignorance. Your words often 
pass away because you speak them in ignorance 
of what shall take place in the future. “I am 
going with mamma to London,” said a little 
girl to her friend one day; “and I shall see the 
Crystal Palace, and the Zodlogical Gardens, and 
the British Museum, and thg Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and Westminster Abbey, and the Tower, 
and St. Paul’s, and all the fine sights.” A few 
days after that little girl sickened and died, 
and, instead of going to London, she was con- 
veyed by angels up to heaven. Never speak 
positively of to-morrow, inasmuch as you know 
not what a day may bring forth. Jesus, how- 
ever, knows the end from the beginning. All 
things, past, present, and to come, are before 
his eyes. Nothing can happen with which he 
has not been acquainted long. He knows that 
all he has said must come to pass. Hence he 
could affirm, “ My words shall not pass away.” 

Again, Jesus has spoken in sincerity. He 
means what he says. Men often make prom- 
ises they never mean to fulfill, and they threaten 
when they never mean to punish. Many chil- 
dren are fond of jesting, as they call it—say- 
ing what they know to be false, promising 
what they have no intention to perform. “Tom 
Smith,” said a boy, one day, to another boy, 
who was spinning his top in the street, “I’ll 
give you a dozen marbles for that top, if you'll 
come to our house for them.” “Agreed,” said 
Tom, “I will;” and off he went to exchange his 
top for a dozen marbles. When they reached 
the house, the boy who had proposed the ex- 








change ran in, and shut the door, shouting, “I 
don’t want your top. It’s all a jest; it’s all 
a jest.” And Tom had to return in disappoint- 
ment. Jesus Christ never jests. All his words 
are spoken in earnest. He means to love chil- 
dren who seek him, and give him their hearts. 
He means to pardon your sins, if you repent of 
them and believe in him. He means to make 
you happy here, and to take you to heaven 
when you die, if you become his followers. 
And he means to punish forever all who dis- 
obey his commands. He does not say one thing 
and intend another. His “words shall not pass 
away.” 

Jesus never changes his mind. You can 
never depend upon some people, because they 
are so fickle. “A certain man had two sons; 
and he came to the first, and said, Son, go to 
work to-day in my vineyard. He answered and 
said, I will not: but afterward he repented and 
went. And he came to the second, and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, I go, sir; 
and went not.” But nothing can induce Christ 
to alter his purpose. You could sooner bend 
the largest tree that ever grew in the forest, or 
turn the strongest river that flows into the sea, 
or put out the light of the sun at noonday. He 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. He 
is of one mind, and none By _ him. His 
“words shall not pass away.” 

Remember, also, that Jesus Christ can fulfill 
all he has said. “You will be sure to get that 
work done for me by Friday night,” said a gen- 
tleman to a tradesman whom he had employed 
to make some furniture. “Yes, sir; you shall 
have it without fail.” Friday night came, and 
Saturday night, but not the furniture. On Mon- 
day morning the gentleman called on the trades- 
man at his office, and asked him why he had 
not been as good as his word. “O, sir,’ he 
replied, “I am as grieved as you are. When I 
promised to let you have the things by Friday 
night, it was my full intention to perform my 
promise, and there was every probability of my 
being able to perform it; but the morning after 
I saw you my workmen all struck for wages, 
and so I have not completed the order.” The 
Lord Jesus has all power in heaven and upon 
earth. No one can hinder him from accom- 
plishing his will. His “words shall not pass 
away.” 

Consider, once more, that Christ always has 
brought his words to pass. Some people talk 
much, but do little. They deceive strangers, but 
not those who know them. The simple and un- 
suspecting may expect great things from them; 
but prudent persons indulge no hopes, and suf- 
fer no disappointment. The words of Jesus 
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have never been broken. He told the centu- 
rion that he would heal his servant, and he 
“was healed in the self-same hour.” He as- 
sured the woman who had an issue of blood 
that her faith had made her whole; “and the 
woman was made whole from that hour.” The 
ruler of the synagogue lost his daughter by 
death. Jesus went to the house, and said unto 
her, “Damsel, I say unto thee, arise; and 
straightway the damsel arose and walked.” A 
certain father came unto him one day in great 
agony, to ask his sympathy and help on behalf 
of his only child, who was possessed of a devil. 
“And Jesus rebuked the unclean spirit, and 
healed the child, and delivered him again to his 
father.” To the penitent thief on the cross he 
said, “ Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise;” and that night Jesus 
and the ransomed sinner were together in glory. 
He promised, the last thing before he left this 
world, that he would pour out his Holy Spirit 
on the disciples, and on the day of Pentecost he 
fulfilled his word, He says, “ Him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out.” Millions of 
sinners, on the strength of this saying, have 
sought salvation from Christ, and not one has 
been disappointed. Dear young friends! if you 
come to him, he will not disappoint you. 
What he has done is a proof of what he will 
do. His “words shall not pass away.” 

Many of you, I fear, are thoughtless and 
wicked. You love play, and dress, and bad 
habits, and companions, more than you love Je- 
sus Christ. Pray to God, my children, that he 
would renew your hearts by his Holy Spirit. 
Take with you words, and, approaching God, 
ay— 

a “ Now, in our early days, 
Teach us thy will to know; 
O God, thy sanctifying grace, 
Betimes, on us bestow. 


Our hearts, to folly prone, 
Renew by power divine; 
Unite them to thyself alone, 
And make us wholly thine.” 
“Ask,” said Jesus, “and it shall be given to 
you.” “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pass away.” 


—2CCO>——— i 
CONTENTMENT. 

OUR whole trouble in our lot in this world 
rises from the disagreement of our mind there- 
with. Let the mind be brought to the lot, and 
the whole tumult is instantly hushed: let it be 
kept in that disposition, and the man shall stand 


at ease in his affliction, like a rock unmoved’ 


with waters beating on it. 


DEACON RIMMER; OR, GRACH BETTER 
THAN RICHES, 





BY LUCY RUSHBROOK. 





a ELL, well,” said Deacon Rimmer, as he 

was returning to his lowly home with 
the small bundle of sticks he had picked up in 
the high road, “poor Fanny will not have much 
fire to warm her to-morrow; but she is a pa- 
tient soul, and will only say in her kind way, 
‘Tt is all for the best, Deacon, it is all for the 
best.’ ” 

So the old man returned with a heavy heart, 
and found every thing arranged in the neatest 
manner possible, while the careful Fanny was 
busily engaged in repairing their scanty ward- 
robe. 

“I haye been unfortunate to-day, Fanny, un- 
fortunate as usual. I did not sell but two 
pumpkins, and our stock of fuel is so small 
that it will not keep the cold from biting our 
feet to-morrow.”, 

Fanny smiled kindly, perhaps sadly, and an- 
swered, “The test of fortunate or unfortunate 
is to be tried hereafter, Deacon; God’s children 
do not thrive best in this world.” 

“Perhaps not, perhaps not,” answered the 
Deacon. 

“Perhaps,” repeated Fanny in a tone so sad 
that the old man looked up in her face, and 
thought he detected tears. 

“T will not pain thee, my own, my loving 
wife,” he said, kindly; “but, Fanny, for thy sake 
I will work on, and trust in God for a reunion 
in heaven, where want and suffering shall be 
known no longer.” 

“For my sake, Deacon! say rather for the love 
of Him who gave me to thee.” 

“Shout aloud,” said the old man, clapping his 
hands, “God is good; he has tried me with loss 
of friends, with want, and many other things; 
but he has given me health, and Fanny!” and 
he dropped on his knees, and offered a prayer 
of thanks to Heaven. 

“Let us prepare something for the Sabbath 
day,” said Fanny. “Ihave a loaf of bread, and 
collected `a bundle of sticks, which, added to 
yours, will keep the cold at a distancé: so kin- 
dle up the fire, while I cut and prepare a pump- 
kin, and we will have some bread and pumpkin 
sauce. Let us be thankful; prophets and mar- 
tyrs have fared worse than we.” 

“So they have, Fanny, so they have—by 
the by, is it not fortunate I did not sell all 
the pumpkins? You are right, my good dame, 
you are right. Prophets and martyrs have had 
no pumpkins to eat, and no Fanny to eat with 
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them. I did wrong to murmur. O, God,” and 
he clasped his hands, “make me thankful for 
all thy benefits.” 

“Does Deacon Rimmer live about here?” 
called a man from a smart-looking vehicle. 

“Yes, sir, he lives here, and I am the man.” 
The man in the Jenny Lind eyed him supercil- 
iously, and said, 

“T have a letter for his wife; come and get it.” 

The hectic flush of indignant manhood tinged, 
for a moment, the old man’s sun-burnt face, 
but the letter was for his honored wife; so he 
stepped out, took it, and gave it into her hands. 

“Tt is from Mrs. Melroy,” said Fanny, after 
she had with great care and some difficulty, mas- 
tered its contents. “She is sick, poor soul, and 
has taken a fancy to have me with her for a few 
days.” 

“But you can not go, Fanny; the lady is rich, 
and can get hundreds of nurses; besides, I can 
not part with you. If it were a poor woman 
who wanted you for a few days, I might spare 
you; but Mrs. Melroy is rich. A poor woman 
might need your careful nursing, and good advice 
as well; but Mrs. Melroy is rich and haughty; 
you can not go, Fanny, you shall not go,” 

“But my duty is so plain before me,” pleaded 
Fanny, “that I must entreat you to spare me 
for one short week.” 

“Short week, good woman; why, with you 
absent, weeks would lengthen into months, and 
for Mrs. Melroy, too, who does not need your 
advice or assistance—you shall not go; you 
shall not go.” 

“ Ah, Deacon, you are mistaken in saying Mrs. 
Melroy does not need my assistance. I do not 
know of any poor woman who needs it half as 
much; Mrs. Melroy’s complaints are more than 
half imaginary, and the fashionable minister, 
to whose Church she belongs, keeps her blindly 
ignorant of her duty.” 

“Why, Fanny, the lady thinks herself pious, 
and I have met her more than once in the 
abodes of poverty talking to the sick, but in 
such a manner as did more harm than good, 
and I verily believe that, had it not been for the 
. temporal benefits she conferred, she would have 
had the doors shut on her. 

“She did not address them as fellow-sinners, 
but talked to them as being alone under con- 
demnation, and she assumed the air of one del- 
egated to command, rather than advise. 

“What a tongue that woman has!’ said a 
poor girl in a deep consumption, to whom she 
had been talking in her accustomed haughty 
style; ‘if’ she comes here again, make some ex- 
cuse to keep her from me, I can not bear to 
hear her pray. ” 








“But that poor girl listened to you, Deacon 
Rimmer, and God, in his own good time, con- 
verted her soul.” 

“Even so, Fanny, even so.” 

“On whom, then, Deacon Rimmer, has the 
Almighty conferred the greatest favor, on her 
who is so loaded with riches that she sickens at 
the multiplicity of its enjoyments, or on you, 
who can, with hard labor, scarcely earn your 
daily bread, yet have had souls given for your 
hire?” 

“Fanny, Fanny, I need you much, but Mrs. 
Melroy needs you more. You have taught me 
that it is not well to be angry with God; teach 
her that grace is better than riches.” 
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BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 


mpar day marks a new era in the history of 
the world; it begins the year of our Lord 
1861. Another year has gone into eternity, and 
into eternity with that year have gone no less 
than thirty millions of human souls. The time 
was when they all had their theater of action 
on earth, and when the final destiny of each one 
of this vast army of human beings was a prob- 
lem yet to be solved by the circumstances of the 
case; but with the entombment of the year 1860 
in the sepulcher of a past eternity, there came 
upon their conditions in the other world a pe- 
riod of eternal fixedness. Those who brighten 
and burn in the sunbeams of immortality have 
heaven secured to them beyond all possibility 
of a reversion of their destiny; while those that 
writhe and wail in the regions of the lost have 
hell, in endless perpetuity, as their portion, 
Such has been the history of the past year in 
its contributions to the two worlds of eternity; 
and what has been the history of that eventful 
year will certainly be duplicated in the one 
upon whose threshold we tread to-day. | 

Time is ever on the wing. His march through 
the roll of ages has indeed been swift; and yet 
this hour his flight is none the less fleet than it 
has ever been. Whatever work, in the pro- 
cesses of nature or in the operations of men, 
may occasionally cease, his never pauses—never 
reaches a period of intermission. He has sounded 
the death-knell of nearly twenty successive gen- 
erations of the world, and witnessed the decease 
and burial of unnumbered millions of our race; 
and yet to-day he wields his iron scepter over 
humanity with as firm a hand as ever. Flushed 
with the mighty spoils and trophies of the past, 
his fatal scythe is still vigorously employed in 
cutting down and earthing the sons and daugh- 
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ters of Adam; nor will he ever be done peo- 
pling the charnel-houses of earth till “time shall 
be no more.” 

And yet how few read aright the record of 
time in the earth, and learn life’s truest wisdom 
from the mournful triumphs which on every 
hand attest his fearful power! The monuments 
which time has erected and is erecting we see 
in every graveyard around us, and in all the 
familiar objects which Jie about our walks in 
life; and yet so silently has all this been done, 
that we hardly realize it in our consciousness. 
Time is indeed fleeting; and we, like those who 
have gone before us, fleet with it; but how lit- 
tle do we feel its and our passage to eternity | 
So noiselessly does time speed away, and we 
with it, that we have no realizing sense of our 
motion in the direction of thé solemn -hereafter. 

But time is precious. Related as it is to the 
ereat work of life and to the solemn issues of 
eternity, every moment of it is precious—pre- 
cious beyond all human consideration. This 
life is full of grave duties and responsibilities. 
There is much for every man, especially the 
child of heaven, to do in the world; and every 
man’s salvation in the world to come depends 
upon the manner of his doing it. So great and 
varied is the work, that fidelity to it requires 
the nicest and most judicious expenditure of our 
time. It is too precious to be wasted on trifles; 
“time is short,” and every moment of it is nec- 
essary to our lifetime work. And yet how 
few value time aright by an earnest appropria- 
tion of its golden moments to the interests of 
eternity! How few so estimate its value as to 
see no wisdom in that life which does become 
all the nobler and better by improving it; and 
which does not look beyond itself to the happi- 
ness, present and eternal, of others! 

If a heathen emperor, accustomed to make 
every day count something of happiness to his 
subjects, could exclaim with such bitter regret 
over the blank history of twenty-four hours, “ I 
have lost a day!” what should be the relation 
of the Christian’s conscience to the question of 
lost time? Most earnestly taught by the sacred 
oracles to “redeem the time” by doing good of 
every possible kind to their fellow-men, what 
fearful responsibilities are thousaids in the 
Church of Christ rushing on to meet on the 
score of unredeemed time! No “good man can 
lose a day without incurring responsibility of 
the gravest nature, because so much is lost to 
the world’s progress in religion, virtue, and hap- 
piness. That day has been lost in the history 
of many a professor, which was followed by the 
still more terrible loss of the soul of a friend or 
neighbor, whose salvation, under God, might 








have been the achievement of a well-spent day! 
That day is indeed lost in which the Christian 
neither gets nor does any good; and eternity will 
so declare it. How many such days, kind read- 
er, can you count in the history of the year just 
ended? Let this be the hour of a retrospect over 
the record of 1860; summon back those days 
which God gave you during this year, in which to 
cultivate your Christian graces, and to use your 
influence for the promotion of his cause among 
men. Happy are you, indeed, if, in a prayerful 
review of that record, you can find no lost 
days: to you this is truly a “happy new year.” 
But if there are blanks in that moral history, 
learn the preciousness of time, by seeing how 
much is to be done with that which remains, 
and how vastly important it is for you to make 
your moments count better for the future. 
There should be a mighty inspiration to your 
zeal for the cause of heaven in the fact that you 
have but little time in which to work. Look 
at what is to be done for yourself and your fel- 
low-men, in connection with the solemn point at 
which all your efforts must cease—the grave! 
Do this, and you will have a noble history at 
the close of this year, should you live to see it; 
and should you fall before its close, you will 
have a glorious reward in the skies! “ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither 
thou goest.” He who makes this motto the rule 
of his Christian life, “living or dying, is the 
Lord’s.” 

But what shall be said to those readers of the 
Repository, if there be such, who have never 
rightly valued time, and traced out its relation- 
ship to happiness and heaven? We would af- 
fectionately say to all such, “it is high time to 
awake out of sleep”—high time to be concerned 
about making a start for the skies! This is the 
first day of the New YEAR, and, as such, it is 
peculiarly suggestive of the necessity of a change 
in your mode of life. Already, if unrenewed by 
grace, reader, is your record dark with sin and 
guilt. Without religion, the best life on earth 
is a terrible failure; and is not yours such? 
Moreover, the sands of life are rapidly ebbing 
out with you. God’s word says truly to a num- 
ber whose eyes will glance over these pages—and 
may he not so say to you ?—“ This year thou shalt 
die!” With thousands of the race, and-you may 
be included in the number, the day of death is 
somewhere between the first of January and the 
last day of December, 1861. 

Be wise, then. Enter the Master’s vineyard, 
and work in earnest for the salvation of your 
soul, and for the welfare of your fellow-men 
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EDITORIAL. 





FEW years since we had occasion to no- 

tice the injustice done to John Wesley by 
the most noted of all his biographers—Robert 
Southey. That injustice arose not from any lack 
of respect for the character of his subject on the 
part of the biographer, but simply from his in- 
ability to comprehend the religious element in 
that character. On examining the Life of Cow- 
per by the same author not long since we were 
strongly impressed with the fact that he had 
done the same injustice to Cowper, and from the 
same cause. We shall notice these misapprehen- 
sions only incidentally ‘as they are connected 
with the melancholy—or, to use a stronger term, 
the insanity of Cowper. This melancholy, it is 
well known, was a deep, religious gloom, some- 
times bordering upon despair, and only now and 
then irradiated with the sunshine of a joyous 
heart. The secret cause of that gloom will, per- 
haps, never be known. But the facts connected 
with it are deeply interesting, and when care- 
fully considered, certainly show that religion, so 
far from being its cause, really afforded most of 
the alleviation from it that the poor sufferer ever 
experienced. 

Cowper was born November 26, 1731. His 
infancy was delicate in no common degree, and 
his constitution discovered at a very early season 
that morbid tendency to diffidence, to melan- 
choly, and despair, which darkened as he ad- 
vanced in years. The loss of a loving mother at 
the early age of six years fell heavily on his deli- 
cate and sensitive nature. How heavily may be 
gathered from that poem of unsurpassed beauty 
and pathos that flowed from his very soul on 
receiving her portrait in later years. We quote 
a passage from it: 

“O, that those lips had language! Life has passed 

With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same, that oft in childhood solaced me; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 
‘Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away!’ 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

O, welcome guest, though unexpected here! 
Who bidd’st me honor with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

My mother, when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretched e’en then, life’s journey just begun? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss, 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 

Ah, that maternal smile! it answers—Yes. 
I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 


I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
Vou. XXI.—2 





And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu! 

But was it such? It was. Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return, 
What ardently I wished, I long believed, 

And disappointed still was still deceived. 

By expectation every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot, 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot.” 


This bereavement had a tendency to develop 
his constitutional malady. In addition to this 
there was a concurrence of circumstances tend- 
ing to the same end. For two years he was shut 
up in darkness on account of a disease of the 
eyes. ‘Then he was abused and tyrannized over 
in school till even in his boyhood, to use his own 
language, he “was struck with an uncommon 
lowness of spirits.” This morbid development 
was further aggravated by the sudden death by 
drowning of his intimate friend and playmate, 
and, to crown the whole, disappointment in love 
followed in the tram of the other aggravating 
causes of his malady. The young lady whose 
affections he had won, and whom he loved with 
all the ardor of his morbidly-passionate nature, 
was refused him by her father. They both sub- 
mitted, but this act completed the ascendency of 
his morbid malady. 

At the age of thirty-two Cowper was still 
simply consuming life. He did no business, and, 
to meet his wants, had been gradually using up 
the small patrimony left him at his father’s 
death. Necessity now forced him to some effort. 
A public office was secured for him by the favor 
of his uncle. For several months he devoted 
himself to a preparation for its duties. But as 
the day of examination preparatory to install- 
ment in office approached, his mind was com- 
pletely unnerved. His feelings at that moment 
are best described by himself: “Now came the 
grand temptation, the point to which Satan had 
all the while been driving me—the dark and 
hellish purpose of self-murder. I grew more 
sullen and reserved, fled from all society, even 
from my most intimate friends, and shut myself 
up in my chambers. Being reconciled to the 
apprehension of madness I began to, be recon- 
ciled to the apprehension of death.’ He speaks 
of himself as being “day and night on the rack, 
lying down in horror and rising up in despair.” 
He made several successive efforts to end his life. 
Drowning, hanging, the knife, and laudanum were 
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all resorted to, but all his attempts were provi- 
dentially thwarted. 

The development of actual madness was not 
long delayed. He, himself, is the chronicler of its 
advent. “While I traversed the apartment,” 
says he, “in the most horrid dismay of soul, .. . 
a strange and horrible darkness fell upon me. If 
it were possible that a heavy blow could light on 
the brain, without touching the skull, such was 
the sensation I felt. I clapped my hand to my 
forehead, and cried aloud through the pain it gave 
me. At every stroke my thoughts and expres- 
sions became more wild and indistinct; all that 
remained clear was the sense of sin, and the 
expectation of punishment. These kept undis- 
turbed possession all through my illness, without 
interruption or abatement.” His friends now had 
him placed in an asylum for the insane; and un- 
der the careful treatment of Dr. Cotton, he was, 
in about five months, partially restored. The 

thing that contributed to this more than all mere 
medical treatment, was the religious instructions 
and helps he here received. These led at length 
to his joyful conversion to Christ. His conver- 
sion was sudden and powerful. While “feeling 
after God” with anxious prayer and thought, his 
eye fell upon Rom. in, 25: “ Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remis- 
sion of sins that are past, through the forbear- 
ance of God.” What followed can best be de- 
scribed in his own words: “Immediately I re- 


. ceived strength to believe, and the full beams of 


the Sun of righteousness shone upon me. I saw 
the sufficiency of the atonement he had made, 
my pardon sealed in his blood, and all the full- 
ness and completeness of his justification. In a 
moment I believed and received the Gospel. Un- 
less the Almighty arm had been under me, I 
“think I should have died with gratitude and joy.” 
The next eight or ten years that succeeded must 
be regarded as the moral oasis of his life, He 
was settled in Olney, cared for by a widowed 
friend, Mrs. Unwin, and enjoying the pastorate 
and special friendship of the celebrated John 
Newton. Here he was active in visiting the 
abodes of sickness and distress, and even went so 
far as to take an active part in the social meet- 
ings—sometimes taking the lead ef them. It 
was during this period that the Olney Hymns— 
the joint production of Cowper and Mr. Newton— 
were composed. 

In 1773 the intellect which had emitted such 
clear and beautiful light was again clouded. The 
development of its malady was at first in simple 





him away. The counsel and aid of Dr. Cotton 
were again invoked, but without effecting any 
permanent good. Ina letter to his cousin, Lady 
Hesketh, he gives the following account of this 
second attack of his malady: “Know, then, that 
in the year 1773 the same scene that was acted 
at St. Albans, opened upon me again at Olney, 
only covered with a still deeper shade of melan- 
choly, and ordained to be of much longer dura- 
tion. I was suddenly reduced from my wonted 
rate of understanding to an almost childish im- 
becility. I did not, indeed, lose my senses, but I 
lost the power to exercise them. I could return 
a rational answer even to a difficult question; 
but a question was necessary, or I never spoke at 
all. This state of mind was acconipanied, as I 
suppose it to be in most instances of the kind, 
with misapprehensions of things and persons, 
that made me a very untractable patient. I be- 
lieved that every body hated me, and that Mrs. 
Unwin hated me most of all—was convinced 
that all my food was poisoned, together with ten 
thousand other megrims of the same stamp. Dr. 
Cotton was consulted. He replied that he could 
do no more for me than might be done at Olney, 
but recommended particular vigilance lest I 
should attempt my life—a caution for which 
there was the greatest occasion. At the same 
time that I was convinced of Mrs. Unwin’s aver- 
sion to me, I could endure no other companion. 
The whole management of me consequently de- 
volved upon her, and a terrible task she had.” 
With little abatement, and few really lucid mo- 
ments, this second attack continued to the close 
of his life—a period of nearly thirty years. 

Mr. Newton, in 1779, was removed from Olney 
to London. The mutual attachment that had 
sprung up between them continued to the close. 
On the subject of his melancholy, Cowper made 


no reserve in his letters to the few friends with | 


whom he corresponded: We make a few ex- 
tracts, as they no doubt truly portray the state 
of the poet’s mind: 

“ November 14, 1779.—My mind has always a 
melancholy cast, and is like some pools I have 
seen, which, though filled with a black and putrid 
water, will, nevertheless, in a bright day reflect 
the sunbeams from their surface.” 

“ March 15, 1784.—Indeed, my friend, I ama 
man of very little conversation upon any subject. 
From that of despair I abstain as much as possi- 
ble, for the sake of Hy company; but I will ven- 
ture to say that it is never out of my mind one 
minute in the whole day.” 

“ May 20, 1786.—Adam’s sopra to the tree 


forms. He would refuse to enter the house of | of life, after he had sinned, was not more effectu- 


Mr. Newton at one time; then, having been per- 
suaded to go there, it was found impossible to get 








ally prohibited by the flaming sword that turned 
every way, than mine to its great Antitype has 
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been almost these thirteen years. . . . For what 
reason it is that I am thus long excluded, if I am 
ever again to be admitted, is known to God only. 
I can say but this—that if he is still my Father, 
this paternal severity has toward me been such 
as that I have reason to account it unexampled, 
For though others have suffered desertion, yet 
few, I believe, for so long a time; and perhaps 
none a desertion accompanied with such experi- 
ences. But they have this belonging to them— 
that, as they are not fit for recital, being made up 
merely of infernal ingredients, so neither are they 
susceptible of it; for I know no language in 
which they could be expressed. They are as 
truly things which it is not possible for man to 
utter as those were which Paul heard and saw in 
the third heaven. If the ladder of Christian ex- 
perience reaches, as I suppose it does, to the very 
presence of God, it has nevertheless its foot in 
the abyss. And if Paul stood, as no doubt he 
did, in that experience of his to which I have 
just alluded, on the topmost round of it, I have 
been standing, and still stand, on-the lowest, in 
this thirteenth year that has passed since I de- 
scended.” 

“ August 5, 1786.—The dealings of God with 
me are to myself utterly unintelligible 
More than a twelvemonth has passed since I 
began to hope that, having walked the whole 
breadth of the bottom of this Red Sea, I was be- 
ginning to climb the opposite shore, and I pre- 
pared to sing the song of Moses. - But I have 
been disappointed; those hopes have been blast- 
ed; those comforts have been wrested from me. 
I could not be so duped, even by the archenemy 
himself, as to be made to question the Divine na- 
ture of them; but I have been made to believe— 
which you will say is being duped still more— 
that God gave them to me in derision, and took 
them away in vengeance.” 

“ November 11, 1792.—The future appears 
gloomy as ever; and I seem to myself to be 
scrambling always in the dark, among rocks and 
precipices, without a guide, but with an enemy 
ever at my heels, prepared to push me headlong. 
Thus I have spent these twenty years.” 

“ June 12, 1793.—As to myself, I have always 
the same song to sing—Well in body, but sick in 
spirit; sick, nigh unto death. 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 

God, or the sweet approach of hearenly day, 
Or sight of cheering truth, or pardon sealed, 
Or joy, or hope, or Jesus’ face divine; 

But cloud, ete. 


I could easily set my complaint to Milton’s tune, 
and accompany him through the whole passage, 
on the subject of a blindness more deplorable 
than his; but time fails me.” 











We have referred to Mr. Cowper’s part in the 
composition of the Olney Hymns; yet it was not 
till after Mr. Newton’s removal, and when the poor 
sufferer had already reached his half century and 
his mind had become almost hopelessly clouded 
with gloom, that those poems were produced, 
which have placed the name of Cowper foremost 
among those who have pleased, instructed, and 
blessed the world. The Olney Hymns may be 
forgotten; but those melodies that were chimed 
forth from the gloomy caverns of a heart filled 
with despair, will never die away. Strange that 
a mind so shattered and diseased should have 
sent forth such sweet and beautiful melodies! 
Stranger still that a mind in the agony of despair 
should have given birth to those amusing com- 
positions that have placed Cowper among the 
very first of humorous poets! The strangen 
of this was felt by himself, for in a letter to 
Newton, dated July 12, 1780, he says: “I won- | 
der that a sportive thought should ever knock 
at the door of my intellect, and still more that 
it should gain admittance. It is as if harle- 
quin should intrude himself into the gloomy 
chamber where a corpse is deposited in state. 
His antic gesticulations would be unseasonable 
at any rate; but more especially if they should 
distort the features of the mournful attendants 
into laughter.” 

It was about this time that he composed that 
celebrated poem, so familiar to every school-boy, 
“Report of an Adjudged Case, not to be found 
in any of the Books.” It is a suit between the 
Nose and the Eyes about the ownership of the 
spectacles. The Tongue is the lawyer, who ad- 
vocates both sides; the Har, the judge. The case 
is argued and the decision given in favor of the 
Nose. Mrs. Unwin finding that these were mo- 
ments of relief, when he was engaged in poetic 
composition, encouraged his efforts and stimu- 
lated him to undertake larger poems. He fully 
appreciated the designs of his best earthly friend, 
and says to Mr. Newton: ‘At this season of the 
year, and in this gloomy climate, it is no easy 
matter to the owner of a mind like mine, to di- 
vert it from sad subjects, and fix it upon such as 
may administer to its amusement. Poetry, above 
all things, is useful to me in this respect. While 
Tam held in pursuit of pretty images, or a pretty 
way of expressing them, I forget every thing that 
is irksome, and, like a boy that plays truant, de- 
termine to avail myself of the present opportu- 
nity to be amused, and to put by the disagreea- 
ble recollection that I must, after all, go home 
and be whipped again.” Under these influences 
he wrote the poems entitled, Truth, Table-Talk, 
Expostulation, Progress of Error, Hope, Charity, 
Conversation, Retirement, and several smaller 
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poems. These were gathered and published in 
a volume in 1781. They were received with 
marked favor. But he had not yet touched the 
richest vein of his genius, nor attained the high- 
est point of achievement. 

About this time Cowper formed the acquaint- 
ance of Lady Austen, the widow of an English 
baronet. He describes her in one of his letters 
as ‘a lively, agreeable woman, who has seen much 
of the world, and accounts it a great simpleton— 
as itis. She laughs and makes laugh, and keeps 
up a conversation without seeming to labor at 
it.” In another letter referring to the influence 
of Mrs. Austen he says: “A person who has 
seen much of the world and understands it well 
has high spirits, a lively fancy, and great readi- 
ness of conversation, introduces a sprightliness 
into such a scene as this, which, if it was peace- 
ful before, is not the worse for being a little en- 
livened.” Southey says that “Lady Austen’s 
conversation had as happy an effect upon the 
melancholy spirit of Cowper as the harp of 
David upon Saul. Whenever the cloud seemed 
to be coming over him, her sprightly powers were 
exerted to dispel it.” One afternoon she told 
him the tale of John Gilpin, which she had heard 
in her childhood. The story took hold of his 
gloomy mind amazingly. Again and again he 
burst forth into immoderate fits of laughter, and 
the next morning told her that, being unable to 
sleep during the night, he had turned it into a 
ballad. No sooner was it published than it be- 
came famous all over the land. Who is there 
that has not read it and laughed over it? . But 
it is a sad commentary upon this to hear the 
melancholy poet say: “I am compelled to the 
arduous task of being merry by force, And the 
most ludicrous liries I ever wrote were written in 
my saddest mood.” 

Lady Austen urged Cowper to try his hand at 
blank verse. He complained that he had no 
theme. “You can write upon any theme,” said 
she. “ Write upon the sofa.” The fancy struck 
him. What was designed simply for a fugitive 
production grew upon the poet’s hands till “ The 
Task”—the noblest monument of his genius— 
stood forth complete. The second volume of 
his poems was issued in 1785. “The Task” 
and “John Gilpim”—independently*of the other 
pieces of merit in it—obtained for it uni- 
versal favor. The “Tirocinium, ór a Review of 
Schools ”—a poem abounding in striking thoughts 
and imagery—also appeared in this volume. In 
it the author avenges his early trials and suffer- 
ings iñ public schools by pleading for private 
tuition in place of education at school. 

Having learned how necessary it was for him 
to be engaged in poetic composition, Mr. Cowper 








now set himself about the translation of Homer, 
which was published in 1791. He also trans- 
lated the poems of Madame Guyon from the 
French. Subsequently he edited a new and 
splendid edition of Milton, correcting the text, 
supplying notes, and translating the Latin and 
Italian poems. 

Some relief from his fearful malady was ex- 
perienced during the seven years that preceded 
1794, then it returned upon him with its full and 
fearful force. In his former attacks the idea pre- 
vailed that God had required self-sacrifice of him, 
and that, failing to make it when, he had the 
power, he had been condemned soul and body 
forever. He lived in momentary expectation of 
being smitten instantly with the curse of God. 
In his latest attack he would sit silent, gloomy, 
and despairing. His dearest friends were not 
recognized, The announcement of a pension 
from the king had no effect upon him. 

In 1796 his “faithful Mary,” Mrs. Unwin, who 
had watched over him with a mother’s tender- 
ness for many years, died. With unsurpassed 
tenderness and delicacy the poet had expressed 
his desire to celebrate in fitting verse her worth, 
yet thus checks himself: 


“ But thou hast little need. There is a book 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 
A chronicle of actions just and bright; 
There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine, 
And, since thou own’st that praise, I spare thee mine.” 


His friends were apprehensive that the death of 
one whose life he had so long considered essential 
to his own, would prove too severe a shock to his 
shattered nerves. But it is mercifully ordained 
that, ‘while declining years weaken the force nec- 
essary to enable us to bear up under trials, they 
in a corresponding degree diminish the keenness 
of our sensibility to suffering and sorrow. When 
led in by his friend to look at the composed 
corpse of one who had so long acted the part of 
mother to him, he looked at it a few minutes, 
then started back with a vehement but unfin- 
ished exclamation of anguish. From that mo- 
ment he seemed to have lost all memory of her; 
he never asked a question about her funeral, in 
fact, never after mentioned her name, or made 
the slightest allusion to her. 

The last original poem of Cowper was The 
Castaway, founded on an anecdote in Anson’s 
voyage. It was composed on the 20th of March, 
1799. Its last stanza relates to his own desolate 
and despairing condition. 


“ No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone, 
When, snatch’d from all effectual aid, 
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We perished each alone. 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelm’d in deeper gulfs than he. 

In the fall or winter of this year dropsy inter- 
vened with the other maladies of Cowper, and 
hastened his demise, which took place April 25, 
1800. The closing scene is thus described by Mr. 
Johnson, his relative and fmend: “ At five in the 
morning a deadly change in his features was 
observed to take place. He remained in an in- 
sensible state from that time till about five 
minutes before five in the afternoon, when he 
ceased to breathe. And in so mild and gentle a 
manner did his spirit take its flight that, though 
the writer of this memoir, his medical attendant, 
Mr. Woods, and three other persons were stand- 
ing at the foot and side of the bed with their 
eyes fixed upon his dying countenance, the pre- 
cise moment of his departure was unobserved by 
i any.” As life ebbed away the expression of 
agony and despair upon his countenance gave 
way to one of “calmness and composure, min- 
gled, as it were, with holy surprise.” And his 
kinsman suggests that this may have been an 
index of the last thoughts and enjoyments of his 
soul as it gradually emerged from the depths of 
its despondency into the serene and glorious light 
just then breaking upon its vision. We may 
well hope that such was the case, nor have we 
reason to doubt it. But it is still painfully cer- 
tain that, so long as the gifted but unhappy. poet 
was able to hold intelligent connection with 
earth, darkness and despair were round about 
him. 

Of the facts that relate to Cowper’s mental 
disease, the Journal of Insanity well says: “In 
no other instance within our knowledge has the 
life-long history of a diseased mind been so 
minutely, so graphically, so powerfully told as 
was this of Cowper’s in his admirable narrative 
and inimitable letters. When to this we add the 
fact—a fact inexplicable and even perplexing 
whenever met with—that a delusion so entire 
and distressing could take and keep possession 
of an intellect im other respects remarkably 
bright, and sportive, and clear, when we con- 
sider his high reputation as a writer both of 
prose and verse, his manly, English common- 
sense, the purity and excellency of his character, 
the tenderness of his spirit, and the sweetness of 
his affections—qualities which attracted to him 
in his hermitage so many living friends, and 
which have endeared his name and memory to 
uncounted thousands who have known him only 
through his writings—we have, perhaps, sug- 
gested a sufficient justification for the length 
and minuteness of our narrative. 

“But there are other considerations which 








give interest to the insanity of Cowper. Biog- 


raphers and critics have discussed, with wide 
diversity of opinion, its character and causes. 
The melancholy which ushered in his first attack 
assumed a religious form. From that attack he 
passed into a state of high religious enjoyment, 
which continued for several years without a 
cloud, and then he became the yictim of religious 
doubts, or rather of a settled conviction that he 
was rejected of God. At St. Albans, under the 
guidance of Dr. Cotton, and afterward under that 
of Mr. Newton, he adopted and ever after firmly 
held the Calvinistic faith. That this faith gave 
shape and color to the imaginations which haunt- 
ed him in later years is more than probable. 
But there is not the slightest reason for suppos- 
ing that his insanity, as some have intimated, 
was due to any such cause. We have seen that 
predisposing tendencies to mental disease ap- 
peared even in his childhood, and we know under 
what circumstances of anxiety and apprehension 
those tendencies were at length developed into 
madness. Had the affair of the clerkship never 
occurred, Cowper might never haye become in- 
sane. But the probabilities are otherwise. Some 
other trouble—some other excitement—was sure 
to come, and there, in his brain or blood, ever 
ready to quicken, were the seeds of disease.” 
Much as has been said about the insanity of 
Cowper, it is by no means an uncommon case. 
Genius and insanity are not remotely related. 
De Quincy, referring to his childhood—a period 
that antedated the sad experiences of the 


‘| “opium eater ”—speaks of himself even then as 


being “gloomy by temperament and through 
natural dedication to despondency.” The case 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson must be familiar to our 
readers. Macaulay calls him “an incurable 
hypochondriac.” He says: “His grimaces, his 
gestures, his mutterings sometimes diverted and 
sometimes terrified people who did not know 
him, Under the influence of his disease 
his senses- became morbidly torpid, and his im- 
agination morbidly active. At one time he 
would stand poring on a town-clock without 
being able to tell the hour. At another he would 
distinctly hear his mother, who was many miles 
off, calling him by his name. But this was not 
the worst. A deep melancholy took possession 
of him, and gave a dark tinge to all his views of 
human nature and human destiny. Such wretch- 
edness as he endured has driven maxy men to 
shoot themselves or drown themselves. But he 
was under no temptation to commit suicide. He 
was sick of life, but he was afraid to die, and he 
shuddered at every sight or sound which re- 
minded him of the inevitable hour. In religion | 
he found but little comfort during his long and | 
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frequent fits of dejection, for his religion partook 
of his own character. The light from heaven 
shone on him, indeed, but not in a direct line, or 
with its own pure splendor. The rays had to 
strugele through a disturbing medium; they 
reached him refracted, dulled, and discolored by 
the thick gloom which had settled on his soul, 
and, though they might be sufficiently clear to 
guide him, were too dim to cheer him.” Byron 
describes Rousseau as 


" A tree 
On fire with lightning, with ethereal flames 
Kindled and blasted.” 


And was not Byron blasted by the’same flame? 
Those “silent rages,” as he calls them, experi- 
enced even in his childhood, indicate a tempera- 
ment volcanic in the elements of its composition. 
The morbid asceticism which threw a gloom over 
the last days of the “divine Pascal” was but 
the diseased development of constitutional tend- 
encies in his constitution from boyhood. While 


Italy was ringing with praises of Gerusalemme 


Liberata, its author was perishing in misery and 
despair; but amid all his mental and bodily suf- 
ferings, and, stranger still, amid the madness that 
shut him up as a lunatic, the powers of Tasso 
remained unbroken, and his genius unimpaired. 
In fact, from Socrates down to the present hour 
the most gifted intellects have often been subject 
to strange and unaccountable idiosyncracies. But 
these peculiarities are not without their use. 
But for his wrongs and his sorrows Tasso had 
never sung so sweetly. And thus, to the fearful 
discipline through which Cowper passed in long 
` years of darkness and despair, may be traced the 
depth, and tone, and power of many of his most 
seraphic melodies. “It might have been antici- 
pated,” says Mr. Grimshawe, “that the morbid 
temperament of Cowper would either have un- 
fitted him for intellectual exertion or that his 
productions would have been tinged with all the 
colors of a distempered mind; but such was not 
the case. Whether he composed in prose or 
poetry, the effect upon his mind seems to have 
been similar to the influence of the harp of David 
over the spirit of Saul. The inward struggles of 
the soul yielded to the magic power of song, and 
the inimitable letter-writer forgot his sorrows in 
the sallies of his own sportive imagination.” 

But the case of Cowper presents us another 
problem for solution. It relates to religious ex- 
perience. That solution has been attempted by 
Dr. Cheever and others. As our space will not 
allow its full discussion, we close with a con- 
densed presentation of the case, which will throw, 
perhaps, as much light on the subject as it is 
susceptible of. The cardinal graces in the Chris- 








tian character are “faith, hope, charity—these 
three.” Faith unites to Christ, and is the root 
of personal religion. Love is the grand fruit of 
faith, for faith “ worketh by love.” But what of 
hope? That also is the fruit of faith. But what 
is its special office? To produce comfort, as we 
think. It is the “anchor of the soul, both sure 
and steadfast ;” sure in its anchorage, and stead- 
jfast—that is, steadying in its influence. Now, 
as the physical life may be maintained in the 
absence of physical comfort, so may the spiritual 
life in the absence of spiritual comfort. A man, 
that is, may have the faith that unites him to 
Christ, and the love that attests his faith, while 
yet the cheering operations of hope are sus- 
pended. Thus it was with Cowper. Amid all 
his despondency he ever held, with Paul, that in 
the matter of a simner’s acceptance with God, 
“other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.” While, too, hope 
was withered in his bosom, he brought forth in 
rich abundance the fruits of Christian love, of a 
conscientious and benevolent practical piety. 
His religion thus survived his hope and saved 
him while it did not comfort. Hope was divorced 
from his heart, and yet that heart still beat with 
the throbbings of a Christian charity. We infer 
that while it is highly desirable that holiness and 
happiness should be found together in the bosom 
of the good man, yet we must look for the evi- 
dences of a personal piety in the former rather 
than in the latter—a weighty lesson, surely, both 
in its aspect upon the business of self-examina- 
tion and in its influence upon our judgment of 
others, and especially upon our treatment of 
cases of religious despondency. It is delightful 
to remark that Cowper’s despondency, incurable 
as it at last became, was never tainted with the 
malignancy of despair, such. as may characterize 
the experience of the unrepentant sinner in his 
anguish. It is very wonderful that, assured as 
he was that he was an outcast from the favor of 
God, he still admired his character, bowed to his 
will, and sought to please him. “Though he 
slay me,” though he thrust me away forever, still 
he shall have my whole heart; such was the 
sentiment of his inmost spirit. So he writes to 
John Newton: “TI can say it as truly as it was 
ever spoken—Here I am, let him do with me as 
seemeth him good.” So toward his fellow-men 
and fellow-Christians. Heaven was not for him, 
and yet he would as much strive to do good ag 
though for him were reserved its highest rewards. 
How unlike the selfishness common to fallen 
humanity was this! How like the conduct of 
Him who blessed others, when himself was made 
a curse, and who, when forsaken of his father, 
still cried out, “ Afy God! my God!” His. life 
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was a vivid exhibition of the force of holy love, 


and its benign effects under the most depressing | 


circumstances, 

On the whole, we see how Cowper’s upward 
path lay, almost all along, by the valley of “the 
shadow of death.’ His Lord was with him, but 
he saw him not. When passing through the 
river over which there is no bridge, his hand up- 
held him, but he perceived it not. Its dark 
waves went over him, and he deemed that he 
was swept away forever. But though in that 
mysterious moment it was as if heaven and hell 
met in his experience, yet here they parted. Hell 
was left behind. Heaven opened beyond the dis- 
tant shore. He dwells among those of whom it 


is written: “The Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
into living fountains of waters: and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 


a A a 
METAMORPHOSES OF WORDS. 


BY PROF. W. D. GOODMAN. 


“TTNITY in diversity, the first law of nature.” 

How to question it we find not. Its traces 
are in all the phenomenal world. If we endeavor 
to say what is the appointed task of the human 
intellect, what preëminently the final cause of the 
possession of intelligence, we may think long be- 
fore we find any thing more worthy of the dis- 
tinction than that assumed by the old philoso- 
phers—“to find the one in the many, and the 
many in the one.” The ability to do this is 
man’s distinguishing endowment. Man thinks. 
Other animals can not think. They observe and 
remember, and, after a manner, infer. They have 
particulars in view, individualities of perception, 
and pass from one to the other on an easy path 
that may be indicated by a straight line. But 
man combines particulars of a thousand varieties 
under a common conception and a pervading law; 
learns how to classify and to predict; in short, 
he thinks. He is the only animal capable of say- 
ing “cogito, ergo sum.” Thinking, then—the first 
duty of intelligent beings—is the verification of 
the law of unity in diversity—the reading and 
writing its record from the monuments of Nature, 
_ But there are diverse paths by which the in- 
tellect proceeds toward its end. The philosopher 
out of diversity seeks unity. Beginning with va- 
rious facts, unlike save in their reference to a com- 
mon subject-matter, his aim is to find a law that 
comprises them all, and by including accounts 
for them. The artist, on the other hand, must 
have grasped the principle of unity, the law, the 
ensouling idea, before he can become an artist. 








Whether he has made this attainment by induc- 
tion, or by some more occult mental process, mat- 
ters not. He must have the idea to be embodied, 
the unit to be diversified, before he can enter the 
artist’s sphere. Thereafter his procedure is to 
find forms, features, postures, expressions, rela- 
tions, colors, shades adapted to the revelation of 
the inner principle. So the one becomes many— 
the thought, the law takes on its outward va- 
riety. 

Of this truth there is a ready apprehension in 
the human mind, the more so, doubtless, since, 
itself belonging to the sphere of nature, it fur- 
nishes in its own development manifold and mar- 
velous instances of the working of the law. It- 
self varying as the hues of morning, or as the 
garb of the seasons, shall it not spontaneously 
seize the all-pervading law of change and iden- 
tity? 

The truth is, not only do we in early life dis- 
cover the presence of this law, but we take pleas- 
ure in observing its outworking. We not only 
flow with the flux of all things, but we delight 
in tracing it backward, following one current to 
its confluence with another, and taking into the 
stream of our own individual life the pulse that 
beats in every other. Hence our fondness for the 
study of natural science and of history. 

Mythology entertains the imagination and the 
sense of wonder with the metamorphoses of myth- 
ical beings, the stories “of forms to other bodies 
changed ”—changes as lawless as the beings are 
fictitious. Natural history astonishes the inquis- 
itive mind with transformations òf really-exist- 
ent beings—transformations within the domain 
of law and circumscribed by a determinate neces- 
sity, yet sufficiently various and mysterious to 
furnish a lively aliment to the most thoroughly- 
disciplined imagination. Comparative philology, 
too, and science of language chiefly in its etymo- 
logical aspects, has its share of wonders in the 
transformations of words as they pass along the 
current of history and diffuse themselves through 
different nationalities. 

There is shown to be a life in words, as truly 
as in the products of the soil or the forms of the 
animal. kingdom. That life, too, like all other, is 
under the sway of law, and has its metes and 
bounds which it can not pass, though the neces- 
sities that govern it are in great part occult, like 
those of the winds and tides. If a man has a 
fine form or a beauteous countenance, it is some- 
times ironically said, “he can’t help it”—‘“he’s 
not to blame”—signifying there is a physical 
necessity for it. In like manner a word is com- 
posed of certain sounds and has a certain force 
and character by a physical necessity, and there 
is no helping it. A word, though it is but mod- 
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ified, articulate breath, has its sure dependencies 
on the diversified peculiarities of human struc- 
ture, on climate and soil as affecting the physical 
and mental man, on all the unnumbered condi- 
tions that go to make up what is called the edu- 
cation of men. Could we but suppose ourselves 
éndowed with complete knowledge of man and 
nature, an exhaustive acquaintance with all 
structure and all functions, we should probably 
recognize among our knowledge the reason and 
cause of the existence of every word and its 
modifications. There is a physical reason; that 
is, a reason in nature—a cause—for the differ- 
ences, horse and hoss, man and mann, oikos, domus 
and house. There is a history and a science at 
the bottom of every word, or class of words, and 
of every transformation undergone by the mem- 
bers of this airy realm. 

Now, what if we should venture a little excur- 
sion into word-land? Shall we be met with the 
favorite scandal, ‘it’s scholastic,” “it’s book- 
ish,’ “it has a musty smell, as of old leather, 
and dusty corners?” There are some very wise 
people who almost “dissolve this earthly taber- 
nacle” in ecstasies over the evolutions of a silk- 
worm’s life and the odd mutations of the duck- 
barnacle, who can not tolerate the odor of the 
history and analysis of the words they employ 
daily. Quousque tandem patientia nostra abu- 
tere? For such we are not now writing. 

“They say so,” is homespun English. “One 
says,” or “one may say,” will be recognized as a 
less frequent but actual form of the like thought. 
The German says, “man sagt;” the Frenchman 
says, “on dit.” Now, are “one,” “man,” and 
“on” the same word, denoting the same thing, 
and merely modified by time and the use of dif- 
ferent peoples? Perhaps all readily discern the 
identity of “one” and the French “on,” but 
there may be hesitation over the German, “man.” 
But the identity of the three forms is indubitable 
on three grounds: 1. The significance of the sen- 
tences is precisely equivalent; 2. The verb is in 
each of the same number; 8. The form of the 
words is identical with the slightest variations. 
The final ein “one” presents no difference from 
the French “on,” save in quantity. The initial m 
in the German, man, is but an amplification such 
as words frequently receive in different dialects 
of the same tongue, or eyen in different case- 
forms and gender-forms of the samé dialect. The 
first of the cardinal numerals with our Saxon 
forefathers was “an,” and it was the Norman 
element that made it “one,” in English, We 
find the initial m in the feminine of the corre- 
sponding Greek numeral eis, mia, and the Greek 
is a cognate language. Our word “none” is 
made up of “no-one.” This, in Saxon, was 





“nan,” that is, “ne-an.” Now, the correspond- 
ing German is “nie-mand,’ where the man is 
still further lengthened and is evidently equiva- 
lent to our “one.” Compare, also, the Latin ne- 
mo, none—Gen. ne-min-is. If any further evi- 
dence of the identity of “one” and “man” is 
required, it may be found in a rare form in our 
early English, which is indisputably identical in 
sense with the French “on,” yet has the initial m. 
Layamon’s “Brut” is earlier than Chaucer, 
and marks the period of transition from the sep- 
arate, isolated Saxon and Norman to the amal- 
garmated English. The following not very poet- 
ical passage occurs in it: 
“ And wha swa mihte iwenne 
Wurthscipe of his gourene, 
Hine me ladde mid songe 
Atforen than leod king.” 
ELLIS’S SPECIMENS, Vol. I. 


Perhaps it needs translation, or rather trans- 
formation: 
And whoso might win 
Worship of his game, 
x Him they—one—led with song 
Afore the people’s king. 
Take another example, from Robert of Glou- 
cester, a century later than Layamon and sutll 
before Chaucer: 


“Mz ne may not all tell here, ac whoso it will y-write, 
In romance of him y-made ME it may find y-write.” 


“One,” or “they,” is the only possible render- 
ing for this me, which is used precisely like the, 
French “on,” and the German “man.” Taking 
the order of the history of our own language, we 
find the three forms successively—“ an” in the 
Saxon, me in the mongrel Norman-Saxon, and 
“one” in the pure English. 

But a further question: What is many but 
man-y? And what is any but an-y? Are they 
then the same word, clipped in the one instance 
or amplified in the other? To glance at their 
cognates is but to answer in the affirmative. 

“ Any” is, im Saxon, an-ig or aen-ig; in Dutch, 
een-ig; in German, ein-ig—Cf. Greek enios, some. 

“Many” is, in Saxon, man-eg, maen-eg, men- 
ig; in Dutch, men-ig; in German, man-cher, 
man-ich-er; in Danish, man-ge, man-ig-e; in 
Swedish, man-ge, man-ig-e. 

The termination ig, eg, ich, y, seems to have 
signified repetition, a meaning which includes all 
the secondary ones appropriate to it. By this 
affix “an” and “man” were made to denote plu- 
rality; usage then assigned to each a peculiar 
sphere. “Any” signified plurality, as wholly in- 
definite; “many,” plurality, as multitude, and 
still indefinite. Compare Germ. mangel—multi- 
tude. 
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But words are often unmindful of their origin, 
and having passed into new spheres no longer 
recognize their former selves. In their travels 
over the world’s tongue they not seldom meet— 
separate incarnations, as they are, of the same 
individual vitality—derived forms of one original 
thought—affinities spring up and unions lasting 
as life result, without a question about origin, or 
a lifting of the mask on either side. There is the 


old doublet “manyon,” and the still flourishing 
triplet, “‘many-a-one,” or “many-an-one”—two, 
three distinct metamorphoses of the same word- 
being, joining hands by virtue of an itinerant 
necessity of language, and bound up permanently 
with the history of a people. 


¢ 
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THIS, TOO, MUST PASS AWAY. 


BY MRS. E. CLEMENTINE HOWARTH. 


« And so the old Baron gave a grand banquet, and in the 
midst of the festivities he requested the seer to write some in- 
scription on the wall in memory of the occasion. The seer 
wrote: ‘This, too, must pass away.’’’—Oxp Story. 


ONCE in a banquet hall, 
"Mid mirth and music, wine and garlands gay, 
These words were written on the garnished wall, 
“This, too, must pass away.” 
And eyes that sparkled when the wine was poured, 
Mid song, and jest, and merry minstrel lay, 
Turned sad and thoughtful from the festive board, 
To read, ’mid pendant, banner, lyre, and sword, 
“This, too, must pass away.” 


And where are they to-night, 

The gay retainers of that festive hall? 

Like blooming rose, like waxen taper’s light, 
They have departed, all— 

Long since the banners crumbled into dust, 
The proud Corinthian pillars met decay, 

The lyre was broken and the sword is rust, 

And kingly bards who sang of love and trust, 
They too, have passed away. 





Yet Genius seeks the crown, 
And Art builds stately homes for wealth and pride, 
And Love beside the household shrine kneels down, 
And dust is deified. 
Yet midst our loves, ambitions, pleasures, all, 
The spirit struggles ever with the clay; 
On every ear a warning voice will fall— 
Each eye beholds the writing on’ the wall, 
“This, too, must pass away.” 


—-050e—_ 
IMMORTALITY. 


A votor within us speaks that startling word— 
“Man, thou shalt never die!” celestial voices 
Hymn it to our souls; according harps, 

By angel fingers touched, do sound forth still 





The song of our great immortality. 


‘When the day is done, shall we meet thee there? 


DOWN BY THE SEA. 


BY MERIBA A. BABCOCK. 


Down by the sea, to escape the “dull weather,” 
Poor martyrs to fashion are crowding together, 
Hearts, heavy as lead; and heads, light as a feather. 
Ah, me! 
What dresses, what laces, what forms, and what faces, 
Whereon are no traces of grief that lies deep 
As the sea! 


Down by the sea-side gay people are thronging, 
Discarding home-comforts for which they ’re all longing, 
To live in their tranks—which a score are near pawning 
For debt. 
What flattering, lying, what simpering, sighing, 
What envying, vieing, what selling and buying 
Of hearts that for long years have been marked 
“To let!” 


Down by the sea-side, where diamonds are gleaming, 
Where ribbons and ringlets in union are streaming, 
Where smiles most bewitching and bright eyes are 
beaming a 
On all, | 
What whispers, what glances, what day-dreams, what 
fancies, : 
What life-like romances, what freedom, 
What thrall! 


Down by the sea, where all ages and station 
To Terpsichore bow in profound adoration, 
Where swift-flying feet seek no other foundation 
Than air, à 
What graceful confusion, what charming delusion, 
What studied seclusion of true thoughts 
Are there! 


Down by the sea-side, where dash the wild billows, 
Where wave after wave makes the mermaid’s white pil- 
lows, | 
Where tall masts bow low as the boughs of the willows 
When old Neptune raves, 
What strange spell comes o’er us, an ocean before us, 
Its music a chorus—a wild, broken chorus 
Of those who are sleeping beneath 
Tis cold waves! 


O, down by the sea-side—far out on the ocean, 
By life’s fitful sea-side, where fearful commotion 
Is wrought on its surface—go, lover of pleasure, 
And laugh at the storm; 
Thy frail bark is sinking, and thou, all unthinking, 
Wilt find thyself shrinking when cold the rough waves 
Shall close over thy form. 


——$ A 
BEYOND. 


BEYOND the dark valley and shadow of death, 

Beyond the faint pulse and the fast-failing breath, 
Beyond the cold wave where the earth-tie is riven, 

Is a bright, sunny home, ’mid the highlands of heaven. 


There the eye grows not dim with sorrowful tears, 

The heart is not heavy with trouble and fears; 

Cares are not known in that world so fair— 

B.C. 
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“DOWN HILL.” 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





T this the place?” 

I was sorry the next moment that the little 
emphasis which lingered on the second word of 
my question had betrayed me, for I saw my hus- 
band’s face cloud over in a moment. 

“Yes, Marion, this is the place. It isn’t ele- 
gant, or stately, I know; but it’s cozy and 
cheerful.” 

So it was; I couldn’t deny that, as Harry lift- 
ed me from the gig, and set me down on the 
grass before the front gate of the cottage, which 
was to be our home. It was a white house, with 
long windows and green blinds; and there was a 
honey-suckle clambering up the slender pillars of 
the portico, and its golden bells were like censers, 
filling the June air with sweet incense. There 
was a small lawn in front. I fancied that moss- 
roses and climbing vines would make a picture 
or a poem of the little yard; but still when I 
went up to the house, it was with a very heavy 
heart, and a great tide of tears, which kept send- 
ing up little bitter salt-currents to my eyes. I 
drew my vail over my face, so that Harry 
should n’t see them; but it was no use, for he 
divined the truth. The solitary servant, which 
our limited means would now permit to our 
household, met us at the door. She had the gen- 
uine Hibernian physiognomy, with all the obtuse- 
ness and awkwardness which usually accompany 
it, before it has received a little Anglo-Saxon 
modification and cultivation. 

She ushered “the docther and his lady” into 
the parlor. How very small it seemed, and yet 
it was pretty, with the sunset freckling the white 
paper-hangings, with the snowy curtains, and the 
pretty Brussels carpet with its dark-green ground 
and its russet leaves. 

There was a pretty cottage piano, and the 
chairs, and the pictures, and the ornaments on 
the mantle had all familiar faces for me. 

After all, I liked the little house, with its tiny 
sitting-room, and kitchen, and its small cham- 
bers, and part of the cloud cleared up from Har- 
ry’s face as I said, with a laugh, “It’s such a 
cunning little nest, I do believe we can be happy 
here, after all; when we’ve learned to manage so 
that we can turn round without unpleasant col- 
lision on either side.” 

“O, Marion, that was your old laugh,” he said, 
“and it’s sweeter to hear once more than even 
the song of the birds in the apple-trees round 
here will be. I know it’s a small nest, unlike, as 
is possible, the gilded cage where I found you.” 

IT think it was unfortunate that Harry added 
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that last sentence. My thoughts went back, like 
a flock of startled birds, to the old home, and to 


all the great, terrible changes of the last six | 


months—dear papa’s death following my mar- 
riage life of a month, and the knowledge which 
came fast on this that his liabilities and the dis- 
honesty of his partner had swallowed up his en- 
tire property. 

I remembered my childhood—rocked in tender- 
ness and luxury—my youth, so bright, and shel- 
tered from ‘all thought of care; and then the 
thought of that palace home on Fifth Avenue, 
with all the grace and glitter of our life, with our 
handsome equipage, and hosts of servants—all 
that old, rich, luxuriant life came back to me and 
stood up in contrast with the present, and the 
future looked so strange, and bare, and cold’ to 
me, as I thought of the new, heavy responsibili- 
ties which had suddenly fallen on my life, and I 
sank into a chair. “O, Harry, what will become 
of us!” and the tears and the sobs came to- 
gether. I had meant to be brave, and patient; 
to look this great change of fortune in the face 
with a strong heart and a resolute will, but it was 
harder than I expected; and though Harry had 
praised me very often, and said he would n’t have 
believed that I could have borne these terrible 
reverses so bravely, still, it seemed now that all 
my fortitude had given way. But my husband’s 
patience and tenderness did not fail. He laid my 
head on his shoulder, and stroked its curls, and 
said, “Come now, darling, you’ve borne your 
translation so well that you mustn’t break 
down now; I can endure all the rest, but I can’t 
see the bright face of my Marion changed and 
saddened before me.” 

“But, Harry, only to think we are poor folks 
now!” It was very weak, but I could not help 
it then, 

“I know it, dear; that is a plain statement of 
facts. I’ve got to struggle up in the world, by 
the aid of a stout heart and a working brain, and 
you, you dear little sobbing bit of human porce- 
lain, nursed in all luxury, surrounded by every 
splendor, and one year ago the petted heiress of 
a millionaire, will have to settle down in a little 
two-story cottage in the country, with a young 
physician, whose salary the first year won’t be a 
dollar over a thousand.’ I sobbed harder than 
ever. “O, Harry, what will become of us! I do 
believe you ’re making fun of our troubles. Could 
any thing be more terrible?’ for I knew very 
well the light tones only concealed something deep- 
er and heavier in the heart of Harry Raymond. 

“I think there might, Marion. Something, I 
honestly believe, might have happened to you, 
which would have been a heavier blow to you 
than the loss of your fortune, your city home, 
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and your position there: I believe the blow would 
have been heavier to you, or you would never, 
against the advice of all your friends, accepted a 
poor physician, who had nothing but his true 
heart to offer you, when you might have married 
the proudest and richest man in the land.” 

While Harry was talking, the tears stood still 
on my cheeks. “Well, tell me, Harry, what this 
heavier blow would have been,” I said, with a 
vague, dim feeling after his meaning. 

“Tt would have been the loss of me, darling. 
You’d sooner let all the rest go, would n’t you, 
bad a fellow as I am?” and he looked in my face 
with his brown eyes for my answer, as though 
he would read it there, instead of hear my lips 
speak it. 

And a sudden rush of tenderness drove, for the 
moment, all sorrow from my heart. I put my 
fingers through the beautiful brown curls—“O, 
Harry,” and I know that my heart and face con- 
firmed it, “I would give up all the rest; wealth, 
position, luxury, for all my life, joyfully and 
cheerfully, for you!” 

He drew me to his heart, and there came a lit- 
tle, sweet silence betwixt us. At last Harry 
spoke: “I knew it, Marion, my precious, precious 
wife. I knew that nothing the world could give 
you could buy that one true, little heart. O, 
they said, when the troubles came so fast on us, 
that you were a petted, spoiled child, that you 
would never endure to be the wife of a poor man, 
that you would sink into a miserable state of 
despondency and disgust; but I knew your brave 
soul, your loving heart better.” 

“ Did they say that?” I said, springing up, and 
feeling the quick, indignant blushes going in and 
out of my cheeks; “I guess they’ll find I’m 
made of better material than that, so long as I’ve 
got such a husband as Harry Raymond to live 
with; and that if I have gone ‘down hill; rl 
stand at the foot of it, stout and brave.” 

“I have n’t a doubt of it, Pussy. You look 
brave enough now to face an army. But there 
goes the tea bell, Can you get through it with- 
out a silver service, do you think?” removing my 
hat and shawl, while he spoke, and looking into 
my eyes with his roguish ones. 

“JT think I can stand it, as my appetite isin a 
state of clamorous activity after this ride of a 
hundred miles.” 


How pleasant the little table looked, with its: 
There were 


white china and snowy napkins! 
some relics of our “better days” in the cake- 
basket and tea-urn, which Harry had saved for 
me; and the pile of snowy biscuit, and delicious 
cream and fruit, seemed just in keeping with the 
table appointments. I believe I never enjoyed a 
meal more in my life, than I did that first one in 





out little cottage at Woodside; and as for Harry, 
the cloud had quite gone out of his face. 

The days went away very quickly, and dawned 
into the glow and heat of July, On the whole, 
I was happy, though my new life brought me 
many cares, and it was hard getting over the old, 
indolent habits, and accustoming myself to the 
supervision of all my domestic affairs; for though 
Betty had strong hands and a willing heart 
enough, she had little brain to direct them, and I 
was obliged to supply this without the smallest 
culinary knowledge and experience. I found my- 
self, very frequently, in domestic juxtaposition, 
and relations which would have been comical 
enough to an interested observer. Harry pur- 
chased a cow, as he is very fond of fresh cream 
and fruit, not doubting but Betty would be able 
to milk it; but that young woman was innocent 
of the smallest knowledge of the art. 

Mine was confined to a few experiments which 
I made at a country farm-house, where papa sent 
me one summer in the early half of my teens, 
while I was convalescing from a severe fever. I 
remembered what fine sport I used to have with 
the dairy-maids, in the old farm- -yard; but I had 
no idea my awkward and amusing attempts at 
milking would ever be of any practical service 
to me. ; 

But at last I seized the pail in a kind of des- 
peration, and started for the cow, who stood 
slowly winking her eyes, in patient submission, 
at the back gate. I approached her with some 
trepidation, but she met my advances ‘with so 
quiet a manner, and so honest a physiognomy, 
that I was reassured, and after a few awkward 
experiments succeeded beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. 

I was returning, pail in hand, when Harry, 
who had just come in, met me at the kitchen- 
door, 

“Well done, Marion!” he said, while I laughed 
amid my blushes. “Of a surety, blue muslins 
are as becoming to you as satins and diamonds, 
for you never looked so sweet to me as you do at 
this moment, my little country exotic.” 

I did feel pardonably proud as I gave Harry a 
goblet of warm milk that night, and he protested 
that none had ever tasted so delicious in his life. 

I was cutting up the peaches for tea that night, 
and humming scraps of old tunes to myself, and 
looking at the sunset clouds which lay above the 
western mountains in great crimson furrows, and 
pausing amid the humming and the glances to 
hearken for the quick, sharp ring of a footfall, that 
my heart would have told amid the passing of 
ten thousand. JI was very happy that night. 
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There were no harrowing memories at work, and 
no regrets at my heart, as I stood before my lit- 
tle kitchen-table slicing the mellow fruit into the 
glass dish and thinking how Harry would en- 
joy it. 

Suddenly our garden-gate opened. I looked 
up and saw the burly figure and broad chest of 
one of our neighbors, farmer Downs, coming in 
at the gate, and he hurried with his rapid, awk- 
ward stride up to the door. -He was a kind- 
hearted man. I had learned that a generous'and 
gentle spirit might underlie a harsh exterior and 
very uncultivated manner. 

“ Miss Raymond,” he began, in an agitated 
voice, “I hope you can stand some bad news.” 

The knife fell from my hands, as my heart 
seemed to drop into a stone. “O, what is it—has 
any thing happened to Harry?” 

“Sit down—sit down a minute, Miss Ray- 
mond,” said farmer Downs, looking in my face 
and reading something there which made his 
own grow paler. But I waived off the strong 
man as though he were a child, in the sudden 
agony of that great fear which was suffocating 
my heart. “Tell me, what has happened to my 
husband!” 

I think my wild eyes, my sharp, stern voice 
frightened the man, for he answered brief and 
` rapid: 

“You see, Miss Raymond, he was coming 
down Peak hill, when his horse took fright at a 
pile of lumber which lay in the road, and sprang 
on one side in such a quick fashion that she 
jerked the reins out ò’ his hands and run down 
hill to a pile o’ stone, where she threw him. 
I happened to be cuttin’ wood in the forest near 
by, and hearin’ the noise I run out and found 
him.” 

“ And—” I could not get out another word, 
but farmer Downs read the question in my wild, 
hungry eyes. 

“T was afeared on’t at first, for he lay as still 
as the stones. But I had him in my cart and 
brought him over to the house, and mother’s got 
some brandy down his throat, and he’s opened 
his eyes once. He’s in the Lord’s hands, Miss 
Raymond, that’s all we can say.” 

Farmer Downs was a man who, in his daily 
life, had the fear of God before his eyes, the love 
of God in his heart, and these last words of his 
were the simple outbreathing of that faith and 
trust which is above all the wisdom of this world, 
which anchors the soul firm and secure amid all 
the fever and the fret, the care and the storms of 
this life; and I think my heart unconsciously 
clung to these words of farmer Downs’s speaking, 
as I rushed down the road the next moment, 
with feet that it seemed never touched the grass. 
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His house was not more than half a mile from 
ours. I rushed into the bedroom. 

OMERIT 

My fear and anguish were translated in that 
ery. My husband lay on the bed, and his face 
was like the face of the dead. The small house- 
hold was gathered round him, using every res- 
torative in their power. My voice reached him, 
and he woke for a moment out of his insensi- 
bility, and a gleam of consciousness went over 
the white face. , 

“Marion!” he gasped, and tried to reach me 
with his hand. 

“What can be done for you?” 

“Send for a surgeon. I am hurt.” 
was unconscious again. 

But farmer Downs’s practical sagacity had 
forestalled the request, and before I had time to 
learn this, his oldest son entered the house ac- 
companied by the physician, whom he had found 
at his home, two miles distant. 

I can not write of the half hour that followed, 
during which I waited with such agony for the 
surgeon’s decision. The mothers who have hung 
over cradles where lay struck down and wilted 
the sweet, fragrant blossoms of their households, 
the wives who have watched through dreary 
nights and mocking days over the husband sud- 
denly stricken in the midst of their strong, proud 
manhood, all loving eyes who have seen the 
lights grow fainter over the waters of life, will 
know somewhat of the agony of that half hour! 

At last the surgeon’s answer came. 

“T do not think, Mrs. Raymond, your husband 
ig dangerously injured. He has broken his left 
arm, and he has probably received some internal 
injury.” i 

“Thank God!” O, I had never prayed this 
prayer with my heart before. 

"i In a little while the surgeon had restored Har- 
y to consciousness and adjusted the fractured 
arm. He was not able to converse much, but he 
knew me, and held my fingers in his own, during 
that long night in which I watched his bedside 
in farmer Downs’s little room that looked off to- 
ward the sunrising. 

Still, it was not an unhappy night to me; for 
there was a song of thanksgiving put in my 
heart, and my whole life stood up with a new 
meaning and purpose to me, for I realized now 
how little wealth or station, state or luxuries, 
were worth in comparison with that terrible loss, 
which had stood face to face with me for a mo- 
ment, in order that I might learn how poor and 
paltry were all the treasures I had coveted, in 
comparison with that better treasure which God 
had given back to me! i 

At last the morning broke. 
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the far-off mountains were its feet, walking 
through the white spectral mist, and flushing the 
earth with glory, and for the first time in my 
life the burning tide of song, which flooded the 
heart of David the poet, king of Israel, broke 
from my lips in his old chant: “The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” That day Harry was 
conveyed home, and he was confined to his house 
for nearly three weeks; but we never think of 
those weeks as lost weeks; on the contrary, we 
think of them as especially sacred and beautiful 
mn our lives—a time of precious seed-sowing, 
which we humbly hope will bring forth its seed 
for the harvest. 

“Your face looks tired and worn, darling,” ex- 
claimed Harry as I went into his chamber one 
most serene Sabbath morning in the late Au- 
gust. 

He was sitting by the window, and the song 
of the birds was very sweet in the two old pear- 
trees, through which came the bright, mutilated 
sunbeams. 

“Tt does n’t tell the truth, then, Harry, for I 
never felt better in my life. How good it does 
seem to have you up again!” locking my hands 
upon his shoulder. 

He seized them both in his old fashion. “ Lit- 
tle girl,” he said, “you’re the best nurse, the 
best wife in the world. I didn’t know you were 
worth half so much when I married you.” 

“Well, every body thought I was worth half 
a million then.” 

“Half a million!” he said, opening and shut- 
ting his eyes with a pleasant smile loitering 
about his lips. “Half a million! how small it 
seems in comparison with what I have found she 
is worth—my wife, Marion Raymond |” 

And those words, reader, were precious pearls, 
which my memory has strung, and my heart 
wears them like a necklace of jewels. 

“How little it seems worth to me now, 
Harry—the old life, with its show and splendor, 
the stately house, the luxurious house, every 
thing that I delighted in then! I shall never 
have any more heart-burnings when I think of 
my fashionable acquaintances, and their condol- 
ences, and inward exultations, because I am 
‘down hill? I would wt exchange my little 
cottage and the lessons it has taught me for the 
proud old home on Fifth Avenue.” 

Harry’s eyes made answer better than his lips 
could. When he spoke again it was in a lighter 
tone. 

«I don’t like to find the roses have grown a 
little pale in your cheeks, and know your care 
for me has blighted them.” - 

“Well, then, a walk will bring them back, and 





it’s only a mile to the meeting-house on the hill; 
can you spare me for an hour and a half?” 

After a pause—“ No, but I can go with you.” 

“O, Harry, you ’re not able to endure the 
fatigue!” in a flutter of doubt and delight. 

“Yes I am. This soft air will put fresh life 
into the most languid nerves, and it will be sweet 
to go together once more, Marion.” 

My tears—very sweet ones—only answered 
him. 

The sweet voices of the Sabbath bells called 
through the still air as Harry and I went up to 
the worship of God together. I do not think we 
spoke to each other all the way; but God knew 
what the silence in my soul said to Mim. I 
shall never forget that sermon. It seemed to me 
that God had put it into the heart of his minis- 
ter to speak to me just the words that I needed, 
and I learned in that little country church on 
that still Sabbath morning something of what 
that prayer meant, which was the minister’s 
text, “Thy will be done.” 

I saw, too, that great mercy had led me from 
the mountains into the valleys, and that my life 
would be stronger, and its womanhood purer and 
nobler because of the trials which had been ap- 
pointed me. And ag we came home together in 
the still, mellow Sabbath noon, I said to my 
husband, “ How much blessed meaning there is 
in those words, ‘It is good for us that we have 
been afflicted ’” 

The beautiful brown eyes sought mine with a 
new tenderness. “And have you found, Marion, 
that the ‘up hill’ or the ‘down hill’ of life has 
more of true rest and enjoyment?” 

My answer went up from my heart to my lips 
without hesitation or reservation, full, complete, 
emphatic, ‘ Down hill.” 


—_occCo0-—. 


BLIND. 


BY MAGGIE B. STEWART. 
` 
O BLINDED vision, confined to earth, 

How narrow is its utmost range! 
O fainting heart of mortal birth, 

How oft God’s providence seems strange! 
How failing hopes and gloomy fears 

Will crowd our weary, weary way! 
We look thro’ mists of blinding tears, 

And catch no gleam of coming day. 


And still oppressed by fear we go, 
Asking of what the future brings , 
Did not Doubt’s vapors hang so low, 
Our life would yield us richer things; 
And patiently we ’d work and wait, 
With larger growth of mind and soul, 
While Faith beyond heayen’s crystal gate 
Would see attained the blessed goal. 
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SUCCESSFUL MENTAL EFFORT. 


BY MINERVA OSBORN 


Ee first requisites to successful mental effort 
are energy and perseverance. Many seem to 
think that in the intellectual world genius is the 
only thing required for success. But if we could 
know the real life-history of all upon whom the 
world has conferred the title of genius—if we 
could know the workings of their minds, the 
struggles of their wills, no doubt it would be 
found that far too much credit is given to natural 
capacity, far too little to determined and perse- 
vering effort. Genius bestows the consciousness 
of power, but unless found in connection with 
energy, its possessor is only a dreamer. He lives 
on, day after day, his imagination busy with 
great projects which the setting sun never finds 
completed. Sir James Mackintosh was a man 
of great powers of mind, but a writer speaking 
of him says: “The result of his life disappointed 
his friends.” Why? A desire for literary dis- 
tinction was ever floating before his mind; he 
conceived splendid projects, but he lacked energy. 
His gifted wife, as long as she lived, incited 
him to a methodical application to literary pur- 
suits. Perhaps if she had lived his brilliant 
plans might have been carried out. It is the 
worker—the man that uses his powers to their 
fullest extent, that makes his influence to be 
felt. , 

Procrastination has doubtless cheated the world 
of as much good as ever genius has bestowed 
upon it. “To-morrow, and to-morrow” has been 
the annihilation of many a noble work that was 
to be. Many seem to act upon the principle that 
the present moment isthe most unfavorable time 
in which to do any thing, while, in truth, it is 
the best and only time. 

Concentration of thought is necessary to suc- 
cessful mental exertion. Many devote twice the 


` time they need to the accomplishment of any one 


thing for the want of the right kind ofsapplica- 
tion. Has a person an essay to write ora prob- 
lem to solve, he should not allow his mind to 
play imdolently around it; but will should be 
taught to take the reign at once. Perhaps by 
turning the mind in the right direction, a moment 
of real thought will clear away the mists that 
hours of perplexing toil would not‘otherwise dis- 
pel. Let any one allow his thoughts always to 
run in the direction that fancy may dictate, and 
he will lose altogether the power of controlling 
it. If he endeavor to fix his mind on any sub- 
ject a thousand nothings instantly press up for 
attention, and his thoughts seatter like ashes in 
the wind. But let him arouse his energies to the 








conflict, resolved to make a determined effort, 
and he will find that the power of concentration 
can be cultivated to a surprising extent. No one 
knows the effort he is capable of making if he 
will persevere in subjecting his thoughts to the 
government of the will. The mind must move 
in one direction if it move with power. The 
waters of the Niagara, pressed together within 
the narrowing limits of the river banks, rush 
with almost inconceivable power over the preci- 
pice. Scatter them upon the broad surface of 
some plain, and they will be as calm and silent 
as the waters of the Dead Sea. 

It is only by concentration that originality is 
gained. A person of a reading abit can not fail ' 
to have his memory stored with thoughts and 
forms of expression gathered from books. In 
expressing his thoughts on any subject these are 
ever ready to fall from his lips or pen. Close 
thinking will show him that they are not his 
own, and that in his production he has uncon- 
sciously adopted the style of another. Though 
this kind of mental effort may content those 
whose motive is only to fill up a paragraph or 
complete a sentence gracefully, it will not satisfy 
any who are seeking to bring out the capacities 
of their own minds. Memory is only a store- 
house. If we draw from it too frequently, our 
productions will lack vigor and variety.- But if 


-they bear the marks of our haying used-reason, 


imagination, and taste, as well as memory, they 
can not but obtain favor and influence with the 
thinking world. This is true in every depart- 
ment of labor. No one can pursue a worthy 
object, with all the powers of his mind, and yet 
make his life a failure. A man may work in the 
dark, yet one day light shall arise upon his labor ; 
and though he may never, with his own lips, de- 
clare the victory complete, some day others will 
behold in his life-work the traces of a great and 
thinking mind. 

It is impossible to keep the mind successfully 
employed without a strong motive to prompt 1% 
to action. Probably no motive has ever moved 
with greater power upon the minds of men than 
ambition. A desire for distinction in some way 
is firmly fixed in our natures. This no doubt 
has given rise to the greater part of all the works 
of genius. Men spur their minds to action to 
escape oblivion. Inclination leads some to con- 
tinued exertion. The aptitude they possess for 
any work is sufficient motive for them. It is 
their meat and drink to teach, write, paint, or do 
whatever nature teaches them to do. Necessity 
prompts many to action. He who acquaints him- 
self with the history of great men finds that the 
number who have lived and died in want and 
poverty has been very great. The poet wrote— 
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the artist painted for bread; and some possessed 
of the most brilliant talents died from want. O, 
how sad such a record! Driven to torture their 
minds to the daily and nightly labor of inven- 
tion amid the surroundings of a garret—such 
are the circumstances under which many of the 
works we now admire were planned and devel- 
oped. Want was their origination. There is 
still a better and happier motive than these, 
which leads not only to the achievement of noble 
deeds, but which exerts upon its possessor a re- 
fining, exalting influence. It is that motive that 
leads men to labor for the cause of truth, the 
highest good of his fellow-men, and the honor 
and glory of his heavenly Father. The love of 
the truth makes him an earnest thinker, the 
desire for the welfare of men develops his 
best affections, while a regard for the honor of 
God rectifies and ennobles his conduct as a man. 
It is from the possessor of such a character that 
we expect the greatest results and the noblest 
heroism. 


—— 7.000» 
“MINISTERING CHILDREN.” 


BY T. M. GRIFFITH, 


WORK with the aboye title has been read 

by thousands, young and old, with tearful 
eyes and hearts deeply moved. Unpretentious 
as it appears, it teems with wisdom, and piety, 
and beauty. We care not to inquire, with cold 
scrutiny, whether the work be “founded on facts” 
or not; it is founded upon truth, and is, there- 
fore, both pleasing and instructive. It is useless 
to say of all such books, “They contain nothing 
but childish tales;”’ is there no truth to be 
found in bare sentiments and facts? The forms 
which people Imagination’s airy realm are real 


creations, although their counterparts may not 


be found in the world of sense. There are por- 
trayed the beauty of virtue and the deformity 
of vice in characters that live and breathe; 
these speak more effectually than tomes of un- 
attractive sentiment. Why should not the ideals 
of imagination be used as mediums of truth as 
well as the examples of history? There is an 
ideal world, and the skillful teacher will present 
the images that throng that world and point to 
them for utterances of truth. 

There is too little of this “ministering!” upon 
earth. We read again and again the declaration 
of Christ, “This is the first and great command- 
ment;” and yet how little care is taken to get 
the spirit of love and manifest it in the “min- 
istry of life!” How little attention is paid to 
the development of a loving disposition in the 
susceptible hearts of children! They are taught 














how to succeed in life, win favor, and become 
rich; the common courtesies of the world are 
practiced from earliest years; but they grow up 
without hearts of love, nop knowing the bless- 
edness of being “ministering spirits”. in this 
world of want and woe. Many a child would 
learn to minister, but the genial current of feel- 
ing is repressed by the cold counsels of older 
minds habituated to selfishness. And thus the 
loving child becomes the man of hardened heart, 
scheming and laboring for self alone. Many. in 
the Church appear to be Christians in every other 
respect, but the spirit of love is sadly wanting. 
In their intercourse with their families and those 
with whom they have familiarity, they are harsh, 
passionate, and impulsive, always ready to cen- 
sure and complain. And with this morose and 
bitter spirit, they read the Bible and think they 
conform to its standard, and imagine they have 
heaven-born charity in their hearts. We fear 
they are deceiving their own souls. 

It may be a very simple thing to have the 
heart filled with love, but it is the highest prin- 
ciple that stirs the human soul or swells the 
bosom of a seraph. What though one had the 
faith that could remove mountains, or the mind 
that could penetrate all mysteries and grasp all 
knowledge, or the tongue that could speak all 
the languages of earth and even the celestial 
dialect that angels use in their exalted inter- 
course with one another and when they praise 
the great Eternal; though he could employ them 
in all the eloquence that could flow from a ser- 
aph’s tongue—what would it profit him if love 
were wanting? When the light of the infinite 
breaks in upon the enraptured soul, when shadow 
is exchanged for substance, and the vision of 
heaven, cherished on earth, becomes a glorious 
realization, and hope at last reaches the end it 
sought so long; then shall knowledge like a 
fleeting dream vanish away, human acquirements 
and rich endowments shall be no longer needed; 
but love shall live to thrill the soul and hold it 
entranced forever by its sweet and ceaseless 
power. Love is a quenchless flame, a perennial 
fountain, a plant that ever blooms. He that 
rests his immortal hopes upon his varied knowl- 
edge or his abundant works, shall perish—he 
and his accomplishments together—but.he whose 
soul is filled with burning love to God and man 
shall ever live in the enjoyment of his imperish- 
able treasure. 

Are not the angels “all ministering spirits?” 
Did not even the Son of man come “to minister 
and to give his life a ransom for many?” Is 
not God a being of infinite love, and heaven a 
world of love? Then if earth is ever to be the 
counterpart of heaven, it must be through the 
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influence of the Gospel of love; and if sinful 
man expects to rejoice in the presence of Deity, 
he must get this divine love, cherish it in his 
heart, and manifest it in his life. 

But what can children do? Whether they 
can accomplish any thing or not, they should at 
least learn to minister, or else the crowning 
glory of their manhood may never be attained. 
The plant has the elements of fruitfulness long 
before the fruit appears. The eagle has made 
many an attempt to soar before he could mount 
upward on tireless pinion and wrestle with the 
storm. Where are we to find, in future years, 
the active spirits of the Church, the philanthro- 
pists of the world, if children are not trained to 
the ministry of love? But there îs a work for 
childhood. The child Jesus said to his parents, 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my Fa- 
ther’s business?” Let manhood work, nobly and 
earnestly, for God and humanity; but every 
child has its sphere of usefulness, which no one 
else could occupy so well. In the economy of 
nature there are various influences at work. 
We need the thunder-storm to burst upon the 
land, charge the corrupted atmosphere with its 
healthful lightnings, and satisfy the parched 
earth with its descending floods; but we also 
love the gentle shower that comes to enliven 
the drooping plants, and the cheerful sunbeam 
that silently performs its heaven-appointed mis- 
sion. We cherish the gladness and beauty of 
the opening spring, as well as the full glory 
of summer. From the humblest flower that 
grows, up to the highest forms of beauty and 
power, all things are ministering in this world 
of ours. Childhood has its peculiar attractive- 
ness, and moves in a circle of influences which 
neither men nor angels can claim for themselves; 
but all alike, pervaded with the spirit of love, 
are “workers together with God,” finding their 
highest happiness in carrying out his glorious 
designs. 
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TRUE BEAUTY. 





BY REY. E. S. STANLEY. 





IF mirrors had the magic powers 
To beautify the human face, 
And looks intent, for many hours, 
Would give each feature perfect grace; 
Then all would have the wondrous power, 
Each mirror have its devotee; 
Waiting with joy the spell-bound hour, 
Such beauty in themselves to see. 
If woman joys to seek this goal, 
To make her face with graces shine, 
Should not her lineaments of soul 
Put on a glory all divine? 








Though art gives no such charms to flesh, 
God gives a mirror for the soul, 

Beholding, she puts on afresh 
A beauteous image, perfect, whole 

That mirror is the Gospel glass, 
Transforming into beauty true 

The moral features as they pass, 
In one grand panoramic view. 

And then, with all the pleasing forms 
Perfected nature calls her own, 

If there shines through a perfect soul, 
Behold a queen upon her throne. 
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“BODY FOUND.” 





BY LEDIA A, TOMPRING. 





Bopy Founp.—The body of a young woman was found in 
Peck Slip, Friday morning. Name unknown.—N. Y. Times. 





“Bopy found!” O heart of sorrow, 
Freed from earthly sin and pain, 
Who may know thy waking morrow, 
Whether grief or joy it borrow 
Far beyond our mortal reign? 


“ Body found’ the ebbing river 
Gives its loathsome secrets up, 

Waiting not the bounteous Giver 

From the darkness to deliver 
Those who quaff the bitter cup. 


“ Body found!” no tongue is telling 
How the stricken soul was rent, 

How the passions madly quelling, 

Gushing heart-throbs ever welling, 
Headlong ruin madly sent. 


“Body found!” some heart is longing 
For a cherished friend’s return, 
Joyous hopes and memories thronging, 
To the morn of life belonging, 
While the kindling passions burn. 


“Body found!” the soul’s sad sinning, 
Haply rent by love or fear, \ 
Seems not worth the troublous winning, 
All its claims to friendship thinning, 
Lost to all that once were dear. 


“Body found!” the rites are over, 
Hastened on with careless air; 

Wails no weeping, stricken lover, 

Guardian angels may not hover, 
Where there blooms no mortal care. 


“Body found!” some loving mother 
Pillowed once this haggard face, 

Kindly gazed some tender brother, 

Holier love perhaps another 
Vowed, and wronged this youthful grace. 


“Body found!” O life of mystery, 
Faint with agonized despair, 
Heart-wrung, sore and weak and weary, 
Finding all the future dreary, 
Breathest now immortal air. 
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VISIT TO GENEVA. 





BY REV. JOSEPH HOLDICH, D. D. 





COL, TRONCHIN—BASSINGE, 


I VISITED few places on the continent of Eu- 
rope with greater interest than this ancient 
city of Geneva. Its history carries one back to 
the days of Julius Cesar, in whose Gallic Wars 
we first find it named. It is closely associated 
too with names which command a living place in 
the records of mankind—with the names of Cal- 
vin, Beza, Whittingham; with those of Rous- 
seau, Gibbon, and Byron, the moral antipodes of 
the others; with Neckar and his daughter Mad- 
ame De Stael; with Sismondi, Say, Decandolle, 
Huber, and many others who are distinguished 
in the walks of literature or science. Several of 
these were born at Geneva, and others selected it 
as their temporary or permanent abode, and in 
some sort connected with it their history. But 
it was not for the sake of these illustrious per- 
sons that I visited Geneva. 

Nor was it in Geneva as a town that I was 
chiefly interested. Indeed, beyond its associa- 
tions of the past and its venerable air of antiquity 
it has not much to engage the attention of a cu- 
riosity-hunter. Its famous old church of St. 
Pierre, where Calvin preached and held his theo- 
logical school, and where Drs. Merle and Gaus- 
sen still impart vivid instruction in divinity, is 
an interesting object, though chiefly as connect- 
ing the present with the past and awakening 
lively recollections of by-gone ages. The palace 
of the Turretini, with the present worthy owner 
and occupant, of which I was permitted to be- 
come acquainted, beyond its venerableness and 
its associations has no great claim to attention. 
The history of the watch manufacture—and one 
sees here a plentiful display of this branch of the 
arts—deserves attention. The origin of this 
manufacture at Geneva is curious, showing how 
important results sometimes, and not unfrequent- 
ly, follow apparently trivial antecedents. What 
at first seemed scarcely worthy of notice has 
given rise to an important and extensive branch 
of business, that is the support of hundreds or 
thousands of people, and sends its products to 
every nation of the civilized world. But I have 
no time to enlarge upon the topic. 

Nor can I take time to describe the situation 
and surroundings of Geneva, however beautiful 
and interesting. There is much here to gratify 
the lover of the picturesque. I shall not easily 
forget the impression that came over me as I 
stood on the bridge leading to the island, which 
forms a part of the city, and gazed on the 

“Blue rushing and arrowy Rhone.” 

Vou, XXI.—3 








Never till then could I fully appreciate the beauty 
and appropriateness of Byron’s descriptive line. 
Equally impressive, though in a different way, 
is the view of the conjunction between the Rhone 
and the Arve—the Rhone in its clear, blue, crys- 
tal purity flowing from the soft and peaceful Lake 
Leman, and the swelling, foaming Arve, tumbling 
down from the mountains, and seeking to blend 
its turbid, mud-stained waters with those of its 
purer sister. But they will not unite, and each 
for miles pursues its distinct and separate path, 
one in course, yet, like truth and falsehood, vir- 
tue and vice, refusing to coalesce. But to de- 
scribe these is not my purpose; I came to Ge- 
neva for other objects, and I hasten to my main 
design. 

My object in visiting Switzerland brought me 
into immediate acquaintance with one of the ex- 
cellent of the earth, and as his name is already 
before the world as a man of religious activity, 
one of God’s working men, I may be excused 
for making him more fully known to those who 
take an interest in religious enterprises. I allude 
to the excellent Colonel Henry Tronchin, Chair- 
man of the Swiss-Italian Committee. What ap- 
pertains to my visit officially has been related 
elsewhere. Here my object is to describe the 
man, and what relates personally to him, as I 
believe such description will not be without in- 
terest to the general reader. 

I reached Geneva at night, rather indisposed, 
and I found agood night’s rest at the new Hotel 
de la Metropole, a house every way worthy of 
its name. Without the tinsel and finery of our 
first-class American hotels, it fully equals them 


| in substantial elegance, and excels them in real 


comfort. The next morning I drove out to Bas- 
singe, the name of Colonel Tronchin’s villa, to 
which I had been previously invited, where he 
usually spends the summer, though I was in- 
formed he owns a chateau in the mountains be- 
sides a winter-house in the city. The road is 
excellent, beautifully macadamized, and lined on 
each side with pleasant-looking residences, in 
most cases surrounded by ornamental grounds. 
A drive of two miles brought me to the entrance 
of Colonel Tronchin’s park, the first sight of 
which gives you an inkling of the owner’s char- 
acter. Over the gate-house, or porter’s lodge, is 
painted in legible characters a part of the first 
verse of the exxvii Psalm—* Si l Eternal ne garde 
la ville, celui quwi la garde veille en vain.” The 
house, without an appearance of ostentation, is 


t 


sufficiently spacious, and has an air of elegant 


simplicity and substantial comfort. When I ar- 
rived the Colonel was out in his park, and I will 
take the occasion of his absence to give some 
account of the man, 
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Colonel Tronchin is descended from an ancient 
and honorable family of Provence. Remi Tron- 
chin was an officer under Henry LV, and suffered 
in the dreadful massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
His son, Theodore Tronchin, born at Geneva in 
1582, became a distinguished Protestant clergy- 
man, was Professor of Hebrew and of Theology in 
Geneva and rector of the Academy. He was a 
member of the famous Synod of Dort. He was 
named Theodore, after the reformer Beza, who 
was his godfather, and who bequeathed to him 
all his private letters. Another of the family, 
also named Theodore, born at Geneva in 1709, 
was a skillful and celebrated physician, patron- 
ized by the royal family of France. And yet 
another, Jean Robert, was as able in law and 
civil polity as the others were respectively in 
theology and medicine. Colonel Tronchin is 
not an unworthy descendant of such a race. 
Persecuted for their religion, obliged to flee from 
the terrible massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, 
having twice suffered the loss of a large portion 
of their property, the Colonel still walks nobly 
in the steps of the faithful, keeping up both the 
name and character of his ancestors. 

The Colonel still possesses a handsome estate. 
His villa, of which we have already spoken, 
stands near the beautiful Lake, his grounds run- 
ning down to the water. The windows of the 
drawing-room, however, face the other way, com- 
manding in a clear day+a_ fine view of Mont 
Blanc.- But while I was there.the atmosphere 
was hazy and Mont Blanc was coquettish. We 
had faint glimpses of his majestic head high up 
in the heavens, but only enough to mock one’s 
curiosity. We had to be content with a fine and 
distinct view of the Mole, itself a beautiful emi- 
nence, rising in shape like a sugar-loaf, high 
above other peaks, any of which if alone would 
command our admiration. While the distant 
view from the drawing-room is superb, the prox- 
imate view is sweet and pleasing. The eye wan- 
ders over the park, covered with luxuriant grass, 
and well studded, here and there, with clusters 
of noble trees. There is, however, no elaborate 
or expensive adornment, the Colonel’s income 
being employed, as we shall see presently, in 
other objects. 

But here comes the Colonel himself. He is a 
man of fine appearance, tall and commanding, 
with a dignified carriage and demeanor. He is 
in a simple morning-dress, His bearing is that 
of a gentleman who has been always accustomed 
‘to the best society, and whose unaffected, simple 
manners put you instantly at your ease. We 
are soon on pleasant and familiar terms, the con- 
versation turning naturally on the object of my 
visit. 


in the theological school, 








I soon found that Dr. Merle—he is known by 
that name here, d Aubigné being only a distinct- 
ive adjunct—was not at home, it being vacation 
Dr. Gaussen was at 
home, but too aged and infirm to see strangers 
with satisfaction. But we were soon on our way 
to see Dr. Malan, who resides near Bassinge, and 
ig an intimate friend of Colonel Tronchin. We 
found him at home, and met a cordial welcome. 
Excellent and venerable man! One can hardly 
express the delightful impression his appearance 
creates. Aged, somewhat enfeebled, he yet bears 
the marks of life and vivacity, while his coun- : 
tenance and manners indicate a sweet and heay- 
enly temper. His conversation was partly in 
French and partly in English, which he speaks 
very well. He has been writing recently on the 
direct witness of the Spirit, on which he holds 
perhaps rather extreme views. He takes great 
interest in the subject of the Sabbath, on which 
he had recently written a small work, a copy of 
which he gave me. It is entitled, “ Za Semaine 
nexista jamais sans le jour sanctifié qui la con- 
stitue.’ The drift of the argument is to show 
that the hebdomadal division of time which ob- 
viously existed before and after the Deluge, of 
which we have clear intimations in Israelitish 
history prior to the giving of the law on Sinai, 
necessarily proves a Sabbath. Or briefly stated, 
the week of itself proves the day. Unquestion- 
ably there is much weight in the argument. We 
left the good old man deeply impressed with his 
dignified, patriarchal, apostolic bearing, and 
charmed with those marks of a sweet and gentle 
disposition which a long life of devoted piety 
have impressed upon him. 

I have spoken of the simplicity of the grounds 
at Bassinge, but I found wherein consisted the 
most beautiful ornamentation, involving no small 
expense on the part of the liberal owner. In a 
distant part of the park, and not visible from the 
house, is a substantial edifice with several out- 
buildings. Over the door are the words in legi- 
ble characters, “Quen taut que vous avez fait 
ceschoses a Lun de mesfréres vous me les avez 
faites.’ Matt. xxv, 40. This is Colonel Tron- 
chin’s private hospital. Here he has erected this 
asylum for about thirty sick and indigent women, 
where every provision is made for their comfort, 
medical attendance provided, careful nursing, 
washing, bathing, exercise, making a complete 
sanitarium. It is generally full, and often there 
are more applicants than vacancies. It is not 
confined to any special cases, nor restricted to 
any class or sect. It is free to all real objects of 
charity, who will consent to observe the estab- 
lished regulations. This is not only a hospital 
for bodily distempers, but not unfrequently for 
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spiritual diseases. Colonel Tronchin acts himself 

as chaplain, and sometimes meets with cases of 
- singular interest. Take the following as a speci- 

men: Tht 

One day a woman in feeble health applied for 
admission to his hospital, which was readily 
granted. 

“But,” she said, “you do not know who or 
what I am; perhaps if you did you would not 
admit me.” 

“Why, what are you?” 

“T am a Catholic.” 

“O, that is of no consequence if you only keep 
the rules and act properly.” 

The woman was accordingly admitted. Shortly 
after the Colonel inquired if she was willing that 
he should read the Bible to her and offer prayer. 
She consented and soon seemed deeply impressed 
with what she heard, and gave encouraging indi- 
vation as to her religious state. But the priest 
who was allowed to visit. her, ascertaining the 
facts interposed his prohibition. The poor wo- 
man reluctantly yielded, and would listen to no 
more reading and prayers from her kind benefac- 
tor. Reluctantly he discontinued his kind offices 
as her spiritual adviser, though the woman still 
for some time received his bounty. At length 
she so far recovered as to leave the hospital. 
Many months after the Colonel was informed 
that a woman wished to speak to him. He found 
a sickly, emaciated person, whom he did not rec-. 
ognize, who asked for admission to his retreat. 
His consent was given, 

“But perhaps you do not récollect, me.” 

“T do not, but it is no matter,” 

“Perhaps if you knew me you would not let 
me in,” 

“I dare say I should; but where have I seen 
you?” 

“Do you not remember «the woman that the 
priest forbade to read the Bible and hear 
prayers?” 

“Yes, I do; but you are altered very much, 
and I did not recognize you.” 

“ And will you receive me again?” 

“Certainly, if you will only keep the rules.” 

This she agreed to do and was admitted. Un- 


der the circumstances the Colonel did not think | 


it proper to tender his religious counsels. She 
had once deliberately rejected them, and he would 
not offer them again so long as she gave no evi- 
dence of a change of purpose. The woman be- 
came worse, and her end evidently drew near. 
Meantime her mind was not at ease. She looked 
and acted as though she wished to say something, 
but yet she spoke not. At length she could en- 
dure it no longer, and she one day stated that 
she felt much troubled in mind and knew not 





how to obtain comfort. But little reply was 
made, and that rather evasively. She seemed ~ 
disappointed. 

“You do not tell me what to do.” 

“No; why should I? I told you once, and at, 
first you listened, but you afterward put yourself 
under other teaching. It is no use for me to tell 
you any thing as long as you are bound to obey 
the priest. If you follow his counsel, mine will 
do you no good. We do not teach alike.” 

She renewed the conversation at intervals, evi- 
dently much distressed. At length her final hour 
arrives. Her mind is im great darkness, wretch- 
edness, despair. She utters mournful groans and 
cries of distress. Her benefactor stands near her 
bed and keeps all the time citing appropriate 
texts of Scripture—texts showing man’s condi- 
tion as a sinner, and Ghrist’s willingness, suffi- 
ciency, and readimess to save. He utters one 
passage after another, the woman listening all 
the time with intense earnestness, drinking in 
every word, till after a considerable time her 
countenance begins to brighten; then a pleasant 
light shines through her sinking eyes, and finally 
she breathes her last with a smile of peace and ` 
triumph on her face. Such are some of the effects 
of this asylum of Christian charity. In this 
manner this Christian gentleman expends his 
handsome income. When I was there he was 
building a similar asylum, for sick and indigent 
men. Certainly this is better than to expend his 
money in 1 worldly ostentation, or in laying it up 
in his life-time to be invested'after his death in 


|.some expensive charity. Here he expends it in © 


away to secure to himself a constant source of 
purest enjoyment while he lives, and leaves a 
lasting monument to his name. 

Yet the Christian is not necessarily restricted 
in his range of observation or his sphere of 
thought. He can enjoy as well as others, indeed 
better than others, whatever ie beautiful in na- 
ture, worthy in art, or curious for antiquity: In 
another portion of the park at Bassinge stands a 
lofty tower, erected, however, by, I think, the 
father of the present owner. From the top of 
this is a charming view of the beautiful and 
placid Leman. There in the distance is Lau- 
sanne; nearer, but on the opposite side, 1s Cop- 
pet, once the residence of Madame de Stael. 
Other points of interest are shown you. But 
the Castle of Chillon and William Tell’s Chapel 
are not in sight, being hidden by a projecting 
promontory. The lower story of the tower is a 
sort of museum of ancient armor. Here are 
specimens of the various weapons used by the 
persecuted Swiss in the times of the religious 
wars, some of them probably belonging to the 
ancestors of my host. Here is the ancient coat 
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of mail, the battle-ax, the halberd, and the cross- 
bow and the spear. Besides these were such eg- 
tempore implements as had to serve for the occa- 
sion, the instruments of Ceres or Pan for the 
nonce changed into the implements of Mars. It 
is a curious collection. 

Leaving the old tower we come upon some 
thick, massive, crumbling walls in a state of di- 
lapidation. They are near the tower and look as 
if they might once have been united toit. What 


‘is this? is the mquiry. Is it the ruin of an old 


abbey, or castle, or what? My companion’s face 
puts on a comical expression. Leaving me for a 
few moments in a brown study, at last he an- 
swers, “It is just what you see exactly, and never 
was any thing more.” Ah! I understand. It 
was a ruin built for ornament. It is a capital 
illusion, however, for my host remarked that 
Rey. Adolph Monod had asked the same ques- 
tion, and was so impressed by the apparent ven- 
erableness of the object that he had seized upon 
it as the scene of his excellent and useful story 
of Lucille, which has been read with. profit and 
pleasure by thousands. 

On the estate of Bassinge, near the lake, is a 
genuine specimen of the Swiss chalet. It is the 
residence of Colonel Tronchin’s farmer or agent. 
It is not a tiny, ill-finished hut, with nothing 
but the picturesque to recommend it, but a com- 
modious dwelling, with four good rooms and a 
hall on each floor and two stories high. It has 
the wide, overhanging eaves, as seen in the ordi- 
nary cuts of the chalet, with the gallery around 


| the second story, but the stairs ran, up from the 


hall within. The fireplaces had marble mantles, 
and every thing looked respectable and comforta- 
ble. On expressing my surprise at what I saw 
I was told that it is not superior to many chalets 


in the country, as some of the peasants are rich. 


and quite able to put up comfortable dwellings ; 
and that as to the marble mantles they are not 
expensive, the stone being convenient, not costly, 
and that the labor is very low. 

Here, too, I had an opportunity of seeing the 
genuine Swiss mountain cows. They are small, 
but exceedingly well-shaped and very beautiful. 
Nothing of the kind could be prettier. I was 
much struck too with the neatness and cleanli- 
ness of the stable, and the warmth ‘of the air 
within. One can easily understand how the 
poorer class of peasants in the Switzerland and 
the south of France not unfrequently live in their 
cow stables, as the warmth saves the expense of 
fuel, while the perfect neatness, far beyond what 
any one could conceive, removes the great objec- 
tion to such an arrangement. 

I have spoken in another place of Beza’s be- 


quest of his letters to an ancestor of Colonel | 


y 





Tronchin. Being in the library my host openeil 
the door of a large cabinet built in the wall, 
where this precious treasure is preserved. Here 
are the autograph letters of the moving spirits 
of the Reformation. Here were the original let- 
ters of the reformer’s private correspondents— 
the veritable productions of Luther, Melancthon, 
Ccolampadius, Zuingle, letters of Henry LV, and 
of Erasmus and others of equal celebrity, a large 
portion substantially bound. I said Beza’s pri- 
vate correspondence. I should rather have said 
what of it remains in the hands of the present 
possessor. For during the religious persecutions, 
of which we have spoken, the family were some- 
times reduced to such straits that they were 
obliged to dispose of many of these letters to 
procure the means of support. Hence, though 
the collection is still quite large, it is only about 
one-third of the original quantity. A grand 
treasure would this collection be for our auto- 
graph hunters! 

When at Bassinge there came into my mind 
Mrs. Sherwood’s story of the Little Momiére, the 
scene of which is laid in Geneva. I inquired if 
there are any of those people called Momiéres now 
in Switzerland. My good host smiled as he re- 
plied, “There are no such people.” It is not the 
name of any sect, but only a term of reproach 
applied to religious people. The meaning is sim- 
ply harlequin, buffoon, or mountebank. It was 
first applied by a drunken fellow to an excellent 
Christian to ridicule his piety, and from this it 
became a common designation of those of really 
evangelical views and practice. But the term 
has now-gone out of use, and the word Method- 
ist is employed instead. I replied, “Then I am 
a Momiére.” He then related that several years 
ago he was dining in a distinguished company 
when a lady asked him if he could tell her what 
is meant by a Momiéxe. “Very easily, madam,” 
was his prompt reply. ‘You have only to look 
at me and you have a practical illustration, I 
am an old Momiére.” A nobleman sitting next 
to him patted him on the knee and said to him 
sotto voce, ‘Capital! you could not have given a 
better answer.” i 

We talked of the life of Captain Hadley Vicars 
and Captaih Hammond. He had read the life 
of Vicars with great interest and pleasure. He 
remarked that, thinking the incidents of the life 
would interest the Italians and the example profit 
them and help to prepare the way for evangelical 
teaching, he had translated it into the Italian 
language and had it published. But he was dis- 
appointed. It did not take in Italy at all. Yet 
he was not sorry for it on the whole, as the ob- 
jection was one that showed moral consideration. 
The people of Italy could not understand a per- 

















MEET THINE HUSBAND WITH A SMILE. 


son’s religion who lived a soldier and died in the 
act of fighting, having killed another just before 
he was killed himself He respected the objec- 
tion, and was not sorry the book failed. It would 
of course be useless to debate the point. 

It. was pleasing to find that under Scriptural 
teaching and with the Holy Spirit for an enlight- 
ener, the same phase of piety is produced in dif- 
ferent parts of the world in persons who have 
had no intercourse with nor knowledge of each 
other. In the present case, but for the foreign 
tongue one could not tell that we were not of the 
same country. Here was the same family devo- 
tion, the same religious service at table, the same 
exercise of faith, hope, and love,-and what is 
more, Colonel Tronchin, a layman, on the Lord’s 
day holds religious meetings and preaches to the 
cottagers about the country wherever he can get 
an audience, precisely like the local or lay preach- 
ers In the Methodist Church, or like rowe 
North and others in Great Britain. 

Under such an influence no wonder that Bas- 
singe is a place of resort for the wise and good, 
and for moral reformers from every land. Many 
names I found cherished here that are very fa- 
miliar at home, as the Rev. Drs. Sprague, Baird, 
and Kirk, with many others of different coun- 
tries. At the time of my visit there was an ex- 
cellent lady, the wife of an English clergyman, 
Rey. Mr. Freemantle, whose husband was pay- 
ing a religious visit to the peasantry of Pied- 
mont. She had spent one or two summers with 
him in this work, and it was interesting to hear 
her tell the incidents of her sojourn, the edrnest- 
ness with which the mountaineers listened to her 
message, and the simple-heartedness with which 
they built “the grand English lady” a house 
which they called a palace, and furnished it with 
every comfort which they in their poverty could 
command. But the recital would make the story 
too long, and I forbear. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to remark that in 
her sphere Madam Tronchin is a co-worker with 
her excellent husband, sympathizing fully with 
him, entering into his plans with zeal and for- 
warding them as she has opportunity. She is a 
lady of elegant appearance and of Pii and 
graceful manners. 
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STRONG RELATIONSHIP. 


Loox not alone for your relations in your own 
house or in your own sphere. The blood of 
Christ is stronger for relationship than blood of 
father or mother. Look above you. All there 
are yours. Go down even to the bottom of so- 
ciety. All below you are judgment-day broth- 
ers; and God’s eternity is on them and you alike. 
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MEET THINE HUSBAND WITH A SMILE, 





BY MES. 8S. TAYLOR GRISWOLD. 





Meet thine husband with a smile, 
Anxious wife and tearful; 

Let thy sorrows rest awhile, 
Let his home be cheerful; 

Out amid the busy world 
Cares have hotly prest him, 

Let his spirit’s wing be furled 
Where thy love has blest him. 


Tell him not how borrowed ills 
Poison all thy gladness; 

Fancy’s phantoms pleasure kills, 
Shrouding it with sadness. 

Wreathe with smiles the knitted brow, 
As when skies were sunny; 

From the bitter Marah bough 
Thou canst gather honey. 


With the love of early days 
Greet the weary comer; 
Let him feel Affection’s rays 
On his heart like summer. 
Shadows from a little tomb, 
On the hearth-stone lying, 
Give to brows sepulchral gloom, 
Lips the breath of sighing. 


For thy many blessings left 
Chant a glad thanksgiving, 
Though of one dear hope bereft, 


Dying is but living; Cte ee 
Thou canst meet thy buried one w 
With this blest assurance, STA 


Till life’s work is nobly done, 
, Bear with meek endurance. 


God hath never been unkind— 
Keep this truth before thee, 

Lo! yon cloud is silver-lined, 
Though it frowneth o’er thee. 
Meet thine husband with a smile— 

Calm amid thy sorrows, 
Bo shalt thou the sting beguile 
From Grief's poisoned arrows. 


SOD Oo 


PRAYER FOR CHINA. 





BY MRS. LIZZIE MACE M’PFARLAND, 





O, THOU, whose all-embracing eye 
The myriad wants of myriads sees, 
Thine is the power, to thee we ery 
For help to reap such fields as these. 


Thy love through all the ages past 
Preserved this nation from decay, 

And China stretches forth at last 
Her hands to greet the Gospel day. 


Thine is theykingdom, let it spread 
O’er China’s many-peopled plains, 
Till floats o’er ocean’s farthest bed 
The full-voiced anthem, “ Jesus reigns.” 
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THE MAN OF UZ. 





BY REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 





Le the sublimest Hebrew poetry of the 
Old Testament is the book of Job. Its 
design among the canonical records of God’s rev- 
elation seems to be the vindication and justifica- 
tion of the ways of God to man in the adminis- 
tration of his providence. The events which 
transpired in the history of Job led his own mind 
to this vindication, as he indicates in the sequel 
by the declaration, “I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth thee.” 
The doctrine of this book, therefore, settles the 
question of the origin and influence of evil in the 
world—a qnestion which has perplexed the minds 
of unevangelical philosophers in past ages. It 
shows that infernal agency, exerted by direct per- 
sonal influence from without, is not only direct 
upon the heart of man, but, under a superintend- 
ing Providence, may also be allowed an influence 
in the natural evils which destroy hfe—storms, 
and diseases, and their kindred agencies. Hence 
it follows, as a clearly-developed consequence, 
that God, to whom we pray, and with whom our 
prayers avail, controls directly those natural 
evils from which we suffer. This sound princi- 
ple of theology teaches that no calamitous in- 
fluence is inevitably beyond the power of God’s 
arrest, and the devout, God-fearing Christian is 
vindicated in interposing his prayers to the deso- 
lations of such agencies as the man of the world 
thinks to be inveterate and uncontrollable. » Such 
lessons were the more necessary in the dim an- 
tiquity in which Job lived, before “life and im- 
mortality were brought to life by the Gospel.” 
To rightly appreciate the great problem of this 
book we must consider the undeveloped condition 
of the revelation of grace, in the remote times of 
the patient patriarch of Uz. 

Another useful lesson may be drawn by the 
suffering child of God from this book. Even 
under the superior light of a completed revela- 
tion and the influence of the Holy Spirit, noth- 
ing is more corimon than to refer unusual calam- 
ities, both national and individual, to the sins of 
the sufferers. This was the judement of Job’s 
friends, Their error was that they did not wait 
to see the end—their conclusions were too hasty. 
God may have a purpose to acedémplish, which, 
in his wisdom, may be best brought about by the 
temporary affliction of. his people. Jesus cor- 
rected this common error when he told the Jews 
that the Galileans crushed by the falling of the 
tower of Siloam, and those cruelly murdered by 
Pilate at the altar of their sacrifices, were not 
“sinners above all others in Jerusalem,” 


But before we advance a question must be 

met. Is the book of Job Aistoricat? 
cient Jews—that is, the Rabbinical writers— 
considered it a parable. Some modern interpret- 
ers treat it as allegorical and mythical. But, 
without entering into the merits of the argu- 
ment, we may aflirm that the book has all the 
characteristics of a real history—marks which 
are never found in a parable or allegory It 
gives the names of the persons concerned as fully 
as any other part of the Bible. “There was a 
man in the land of Uz, whose name was Job.” 
The history not only names the land in which he 
lived, but also the neighboring tribes—the Sa- 
beans and Chaldeans. Job is also named by 
the prophet Ezekiel in a list of other historical 
names: “Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, 
and Job, were in it, they should deliver but their 
own souls by their righteousness, saith the Lord.” 
And an apostle says, “Ye have heard of the 
patience of Job.” Thus the Holy Spirit of in- 
spiration authorizes the real character of Job. 
. As to the authorship of this book it is not im- 
portant which of the several opinions advocated 
by different divines is adopted. We think the 
opinion that it was written by Moses in his quiet 
retirement as a shepherd of Midian is sustained 
by the most conclusive arguments, and is the 
most: probable. On this supposition it is the 
oldest book in the Bible, and the most ancient in 
the world—excepting, perhaps, the book of Gen- 
esis. Moses may have received this account, 
which the book records, from Job himself in the 
latter days of the patriarch’s hfe, or he may 
have had it narrated by some of his friends who 
knew it. Moses, thinking that it might serve to 
comfort his oppressed countrymen in Egypt, may 
have written it out in its present form for their 
benefit. The country of Job was sufficiently 
near Midian for Moses to possess himself of the 
history. 


Jacob—he was probably a cotemporary of Jacob, 
The whole history, and especially the offering of 
sacrifices, indicates that he lived in those times, 
and not after the Mosaical law had been given. 
He lived in Uz. This land was so named be- 
cause it was settled by a tribal chief named Uz, 
who was the grandson of Shem, and nephew of 
Abraham. It was the region of Padan-aram 
where the elder branches of Abraham’s family 
remained after his departure for Canaan, where 
Eliezer obtained a wife for Isaac, and where 
Jacob sojouined with Laban. It is situated in 
Armenia. 

Job was immensely rich, and in the earlier 
period of his life he seems to have reposed in the 





sunshine of an uninterrupted prosperity. But, 


The an- | 


Job lived in the days of Abraham, Isaac, and. 
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THE MAN OF UZ. 





unlike many rich men in these days, he was “a 
perfect and an upright man, one that feared God 
and eschewed evil.” No finer picture of earthly 
happiness can be conceived than that of Job and 
his wife before their afflictions. They had ten 
married, prosperous children settled in life around 
them, possessed abundance of this life, were hon- 
ored by their children, worshiped God with com- 
fort, and guarded the safety of the rising fami- 
lies around them by oblations to God for possible 
sins that might incur the Divine displeasure. In 
the simplicity of ancient oriental manners, imag- 
ination could draw no purer and happier picture 
of life. 

But if Job was so eminently a righteous man, 
how are we to account for the evident ill-temper 
and hasty and irreverent expressions found in his 
speeches to his friends? The answer is, on the 
ground that Job sinned in his deep affliction. 
He was not a “perfect and upright man” all his 
life. The common opinion is that the character 
which the Almighty ascribes to Job before his 
temptation continued all through his life, and it 
seems unpleasant to tear away the mantle of 
sanctity which has been made to cover the good 
old patriarch; but we must be faithful to the 
record, and judge him by the light of the history 
itself. It is plainly stated that before his trial 
Job was the most upright man on earth. The 
first trial came. It was severe indeed, A suc- 
cession of calamities swept away all his large 
estate, and finally his seven sons and three 
daughters—the pride and comfort of his years— 
were torn from his embrace. He heard success- 
ively of the destruction of his property and the 
massacre of his servants, and, though he could 
not have been unmoved, yet he seems to have 
maintained his tranquillity, and to have stood 
like a storm-beaten oak amid the desolations of 
the surrounding tempest. But when he received 
the intelligence of the death of his children, then 
he was overwhelmed. A tender chord of his 
nature was touched, and he yielded—aud well he 
might. We would think less of him if he had 
not. Many a heart has been sorely and sadly 
affected at the loss of one loved child; but Job 
suddenly lost ten—all were gone. There with 
his deeply-afflicted companion he stood childless 
and alone in the world. According to custom in 
that day, Job “rent his mantle, and shaved his 
head, and fell down upon the ground and wor- 
shiped.” In that hour of grief and deep dis- 


tress he worshiped God; who else could comfort 
him? The expression of Job in this hour of 
erief is a remarkable triumph of submission in 
deep affliction; it deserves to be, as it often is, 
quoted as an achievement of grace in the heart’ 
over the crushing afflictions ‘of life. 


“The Lord 








gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord!” O, what faith! What 
submission! Now mark the testimony given in 
the history of this sé perfect man: “In all this 
Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly.” 

But now comes the second trial. Job’s person 
is touched. Satan smote him with “sore boils, 
from the sole of his foot unto his crown,” This 
is believed by most Biblical scholars to have 
been the “black leprosy,” the most painful of all 
diseases known among the orientals, and by far 
the most loathsome, much more so than the 
“white leprosy” which is noticed in the Jewish 
law, and which was not very painful. 
previous misfortunes affected the -wife of Job we 
are not told, and in the case of this silence we 
may properly consult nature for information. 
A mother’s heart m time of bereavement will 
describe the tears, and sighs, and anguish of this 
ancient mother. What a sad cup of grief was 
hers! 
sorrow and shed many a bitter tear under the 
outspreading palms, where her joyous children 
had often cheered her heart in happier days. 
Now, in the painful personal affliction of her 
husband, she finds an additional trial. We are 
not to suppose that Satan left Job’s wife un- 
touched by his infernal suggestions. He was in- 
tent on the ruin of Job, in which he failed in the 
first effort; and now he would not leave Job such 
a boon as is a good wife in the hour of afic- 
tion; she might be a comfort and a support to 
him. Having been bereaved of her children, 
and seeing her husband smitten with a loath- 
some, incurable disease, being sure of his death, 
she yielded to the tempter’s power in the bitter- 
ness of her heart’s ‘distress. Who can blame 
her? Who would not have sympathized with 
her, and have excused her? Injustice is done 
this woman by the common opinion. There is 
not the slightest evidence in the history, when 
rightly understood, that she was a wicked wo- 
man, or that she was ill-tempered or unkind to 
her afflicted husband. Where does the common 
opinion that she was a shrew find authority? 
Surely not in the record.. AN that we are war- 
ranted in concluding from what is recorded is, 
that in her inconsolable grief she broke out in 
bitter invectives against the providence of God. 
She was only weaker in her religious integrity 
than was her husband; but surely we need not 
make her out a bad woman because she was in- 
ferior to such a man as Job; tried by the high 
standard of Job’s perfections, many a wife, and 
many a husband, too, would be found inferior. 
But did she not speak unkindly to her deeply- 


afflicted husband? Did she not burlesque his. 


religious integrity? That is the opinion of 


How the 


Doubtless she spent many an hour of 
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some, but the reading of the history makes it by 
no means certain; and when the circumstances 
are all fairly considered, we think all must come 
to a different conclusion. Her language reflected 
on the justice and integrity of God, but not on 
the character of Job. “Dost thou still retain 
thine integrity?” In the warm, gushing sympa- 
thy of a wife she witnessed Job’s suffering, and, 
knowing the uprightness of his character, and 
not knowing the design of the Almighty in this 
calamitous visitation, she hastily reached the 
conclusion that God was unjust and unworthy of 
her husband’s confidence. “Dost thou still re- 
tain thine integrity?’ I am astonished at thee! 
Thou hast always walked uprightly before God; 
thou art worthy of better treatment; thou art 
unjustly afflicted by the Lord; trust him and 
honor him no longer. And, seeing that death is 
inevitable from the malignant character and in- 
velerate type of thy disease, “curse God and 
die.” He deserves not thy praise—he merits 
thy curse. This, we think, on a fair study of the 
subject, was the spirit and weakness of Job’s 
wife; she dishonored God, but exhibited no want 
of affection for her husband. It is true that 
some critics have interpreted the Hebrew term 
which is translated “curse” in the English ver- 
sion to mean bless, a meaning which is given to 
the same term without hesitation in some other 
passages In the Scripture, where its relation in the 
sentence settles its meaning beyond doubt. And, 
though the term is susceptible of this opposite 
rendering, yet, unless the sense manifestly re- 














- quires it, it should retain its common meaning, 


which is curse. If the word in this instance is 
translated bless, it makes the language of Job’s 
wife ironical, which ill corresponds with the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Is it reasonable that 
irony should þe used by a wife in such circum- 
stances? Would she thus revile and torture her 
husband in his painful disease, and,-as she sup- 
posed, on the verge of death? . The thing is the 
most unreasonable, and, therefore, the history 
does not only not demand such an interpreta- 
tion, but, we think, it does not admit of it. But 
does not the reply of Job to his wife sustain the 
view that she meant her language as unkind to 
him? Wethink not. Is it not a rebuke to her? 
Not a harsh or an unkind one, “Thou speakest 
as one of the foolish women speaketh.” Zhou 
art not a foolish heathen woman, and oughtest 
not to speak thus, for it is as one of these would 
speak. “What!” Consider. ‘Shall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall we not re- 
ceive evil?’ You are in error; I ought not to 
curse Him whose goodness we in our happy 
union have shared so bountifully in former years, 
Such, we think, is the proper view in this case; 





and all the statements of Job’s wife turning 
against him and acting unwomanly and without 
the sympathies of a wife, thus exalting the char- 
acter of Job at the expense of that of his 
bereaved and grief-stricken companion, is all 
gratuitous and unkind. She doubtless treated 
him in his affliction as any other wife would have 
treated her husband im that age and country, 
and was all that Job could have wished, except 
that, in yielding to temptation, she had lost her 
confidence in God, and hence failed to be such 


a religious support and comfort to him as he 


needed. 

Now let us foot up the record of Job’s charac- 
ter again. After this interview with his wife in 
the midst of his extraordinary suffering, it is sig- 
nificantly said: “In all this did not Job sin with 
his lips.” Why that qualifying clause? Why 
does the record not stand in the summing up 
just as it did after the first trial? Doubtless, 
though Job still spoke uprightly and godly, yet 
he fedé impatient insubmission under God’s 
severe providence; his heart already began to 
cherish what his Zife did not show till afterward, 
when his hot temper found vent in bitter words 
against God. Temptation had come before, but 
then his triumph was complete; but now he en- 
tertains the temptation, and yet guards against 
outward sin. Here he sinned in his heart. 

But other scenes transpired in the history of 
this good man’s afflictions—that which may not 
be improperly called a third trial, from the fact 
that it so deeply aggravated what he was then 
enduring. Job had three distinguished friends; 
like himself they were, doubtless, patriarchs or 
tribal chiefs—Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar. Hear- 
ing of his calamities, they came as friends to 
minister their sympathies to him in his distress. 
But the case far exceeded their worst anticipa- 
tions, and when they saw him sitting upon the 
ground so disfigured by his disease as not to be 
recognized by them, “they lifted up their voices 
and wept, and they rent every one his mantle, 
and sprinkled dust upon their heads toward 
heaven.” They sat upon the ground with him 
without speaking a word to him for seven days 
and seven nights. This fact showed real sympa- 
thy and true friendship. Now followed a pro- 
longed debate between Job and his friends, in 
which are some of the most beautifully-poetic 
and sublime passages in the Bible. His friends 
were evidently men of superior intellect and cul- 
ture, and not wanting in piety—such men as 
furnished him agreeable society in the days of 
his prosperity. In some respects they erred in 
sentiment, but they were sincere in heart. They, 
no doubt, honestly believed that so dreadful a 
reverse in the fortune of their friend furnished 





























evidence of some heinous, hidden sin, and this 


_charge they urged persistently against him. 


They could not see how an innocent man could 
thus suffer, and they regarded the change from 
his former prosperity as presumption of some 
secret sin. This imputation Job hurled back 
with an indignation and in language sometimes 
reprehensible. And though he exhibited a heat- 
ed -temper and somewhat bitter spirit, yet he 
protested his entire innocence before God. Surely 
the language itself shows that then he was not 
right before God. Elihu, a wise and pious young 
man, after Job’s debate with his three friends 
had ended, presented a very grave charge of self- 
righteousness against Job, coupled with profan- 
ity in comparing himself with God. “Thinkest 
thou this to be right, that thou saidst, My right- 
eousness is more than God’s?” And the Lord 
afterward refers to Job’s speeches in such a way 
as to make it clear that he had sinned. “He 
that reproveth God, let him answer.” “ Wilt 
thou also disannul my judgment? Wilt thou 
condemn me, that thou mayest be righteous?” 
In all his discourses Job had appealed to the 
Lord for the rectitude of his heart, and he 
seemed to have craved the opportunity of de- 
bating the question at issue with the Almighty. 
Afterward the Lord afforded him this opportu- 
nity, but now how changed his tone! How dif- 
ferent are his convictions! He sees his mistakes, 
and manfully confesses them, and piously sub- 
mits his soul to God. “Behold, I am vile; what 
shall I answer thee? I will lay mine hand upon 
mine mouth.” “Wherefore I abhor myself, and 
repent in dust and ashes.” How could he re- 
pent, or of what could he repent if he had not 
sinned? Job seems to have been honestly mis- 
taken in some of his views; and in examining 
his conscious uprightness of lfe, he seems to 
have overlooked the inward sins of his heart. 
And though all our sympathies are with him, 
and we feel like excusing him, yet that does not 
alter the facts in the case. 

But, although Job departed slightly and brief- 
ly from his accustomed uprightness, under the 
excruciating ordeal through which he passed, 
yet the temptation was not successful. Satan 
did not succeed in his design. Job did not 
“curse” the Lord “to his face;” although Sa- 
tan tempted his wife to tell him to do it. He 
gained the victory, and God the glory. He 
stumbled, but did not fall. He bent over, but 
recovered his erect posture. 

And notwithstanding his slight moral aberra- 
tion, he still is eminently deserving of the dis- 
tinction given him in Holy Writ: There was 
no man like him for piety on earth, before his 
temptation; he blessed the name of the Lord | 





under the severest losses and sorest bereave- 
ments; he endured his personal affliction with a 
wakeful patience, which indicated that he confi- 
dently hoped for relief from God; and he un- 
hesitatingly humbled himself in repentance be- 
fore God, when he discovered his mistake. Such 
was this patient man. And the Lord, in whom 
he trusted, vindicated him from the false impu- 
tation of his friends, and restored his former, 
and more than his former health and prosperity. 
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LUCY HYDEH’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 





BY MRS. F. M. ROWE. 





“(\NLY one week from Christmas, mamma,” 
said Lucy Hyde, springing into her moth- 
er’s sitting-room, on her return from school, one 
bright frosty morning in December. “Only one 
week from Christmas, and I have so much to 
do, the boys’ cravats to hem, and papa’s slip- 
pers to finish, and—O, what is that, a letter from 
papa?” exclaimed the volatile little lady, now 
noticing, for the first time since her abrupt en- 
trance, that her mother was deeply engaged in 
reading a letter, “do tell me,’ she continued, “is 
that from papa? when is he coming home? and 
what will he bring me?’ Mrs. Hyde, smiling 
indulgently at her daughter, said, “I will an- 
swer one question at a time, if you please; the 
letter is from your father; he will not be home 
till Christmas eve, and as to what he will bring 
you, sit down and I will read you a few lines: 
‘Tell, my darling Lucy, I intend to bring her, 
for a Christmas gift, something she has wished 
for very often in her life, something which I 
know will be of use to her, and which I hope 
will teach her punctual and orderly habits,’ ” 
“O, the dear, delightful father,” said Lucy, as 
her mother folded up the letter, “I know it’s 
my watch that I’ve waited for so long; you 
know what it is, mamma, won’t you tell me?” 
“Of course I know,” replied her mother, “and 
of course I shall not tell you, and so spoil papa’s 
pleasant surprise; and I advise you, instead of 
sitting there gazing into the fire, as if you ex- 
pected to see the name of your present written 
in letters of flame, to set to work assiduously 
and finish some of the various articles which 
you intend for Christmas; there is nothing like 
occupation for making time pass quickly.” 
Who does not know how the week before 
Christmas is spent, where there: is a loving 
household; the mysterious whisperings, the se- 
eret confabs, the hastily tucking away of some 
tell-tale scrap of purse, scarf, or needle-book, 
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when an unlooked-for entrance is made ot 
above all, the beautiful forgetfulness of self, 
when the treasured money-box is emptied of its 
contents to purchase some love-token, for a dear 
member of the family. And so the time sped 
on in Mrs. Hyde’s household, till the morning 
of the 24th, and then Lucy, for once shaking off 
her inclination for a lengthened morning nap, 
sprang from her bed, and after a hasty break- 
fast summoned her brothers to her aid, in mak- 
ing garlands for the-parlor. George, the eldest, 
would have much preferred his quiet corner and 
book; Edward, the next son, was preparing his 
skates in anticipation of a glorious frolic, while 
Charlie, who was two years younger than his 
sister, was the only one besides herself really in- 
terested in the decorations; but Lucy was an 
only daughter, and the boys had been educated 
by their high-toned, gentlemanly father, to yield 
the utmost deference and support to all of the 
gentler sex, and no where could the supremacy 
of woman’s rights—we mean woman’s rights in 
the highest and holiest sense—have been more 
beautifully upheld than in Mr. Hyde’s family. 
And so the book was laid aside, the skates 
thrown by till the afternoon, and busy fingers 
and knives soon stripped the evergreen branches, 
laying the little sprigs conveniently for Luey’s 
nimble hands to weave into garlands. You 
will, perhaps, ask if Lucy appreciated and re- 
turned all this love and tenderness. It is Christ- 
mas-time, and we feel inclined to throw the man- 
tle of charity over every body’s faults; but we 
will just whisper to you, that you may have the 
key to her character, that Lucy’s one great fault 
was selfishness; this was perhaps partly caused 
by her having been made, all her life, the chief 
object of interest in the house; and though she 
returned their love with all the warmth of an 
affectionate heart, she was very exacting, and 
both father and mother feared that the terrible 
blight of selfishness was gradually creeping over 
her otherwise lovely nature. Christmas eve 
came at last, and “shadows from the fitful fire- 
hght danced upon the parlor wall;” and a right 
pleasant parlor it was to peep into, with its ivy- 
crowned busts and delicately-wreathed pictures, 
its warm, damask curtains gracefully looped 
up, and, above all, the merry hearts and eyes 
which were awaiting the arrival of the loved 
head of the house. Lucy hovéred about the 
room like a humming-bird, chattering all the 
while, “I don’t know which I want to see most, 
papa or my present; just think, boys, perhaps 
in a few hours I shall be winding up my watch.” 

“Do nt be too sure, Puss,” said George, laugh- 
ing, “there’s many a slip between the cup and 
the lip.” 
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“I hear him,” interrupted Lucy, as the sound 
of wheels was heard, and in a few moments she 
was locked in her father’s arms. 

“Boys,” said Mr. Hyde, “look after my bag- 
gage; I have something here in the omnibus,” 
and he returned, leading into the parlor a little 
girl about his daughter's age, and putting an 
arm around each, he drew them together, say- 
ing, ‘This is my Lucy’s Christmas gift—a dear 
little sister.” 

Lucy Hyde had all the instincts of a lady, 
and she kissed 'the cheek of the little stranger, 
with an appearance of warmth; but while Mrs. 


‘Hyde was giving her a motherly greeting, Lucy 


turned away to hide the bright drops of disap- 
pointment which were rapidly chasing each other 
down her cheek; in that one moment all the 
evil in her nature raged; she would not love 
her—what did she want of a sister, somebody to 
share in all the petting which had hitherto been 
exclusively hers? Her mother’s voice recalled 
her to her better self. 
room, Lucy; take off her wrappings, and then 
we can have a better peep at her.” While they 
are gone, we will briefly tell you how Alice 
Douglas, happened to be here. While Mr. Hyde 
was stopping at the hotel in New York, he was 
one day startled by a little girl rushing out of a 
room adjoining his own, and exclaiming, “ Please 
call some one, mamma has fainted;”’ hastily 
summoning the chambermaid to their assist- 
ance, he waited anxiously to hear of the lady’s 
recovery, and upon inquiring her name, was sur- 
prised to find that she was the wife of Captain 
Douglas, of the Navy, an old schoolmate of his 
own. The next day he sent in his card, and 
was admitted into Mrs. Douglas’s room, and 
there, pillowed upon a couch, he found her evi- 
dently rapidly sinking into the grave. She had 
been in bad health for months, but had thought 
herself, some weeks previous, able to undertake 
the journey to. New-York, where she had hoped 
to meet her husband, but instead the sorrowful 
tidings awaited her, that the ship in which he 
sailed had been lost, and her husband found a 
watery grave. The. hope which had sustained 
her feeble frame being gone, she sank rapidly, 
and in a week from the time in which Mr. Hyde 
first met her he followed her remains to the 
grave, having first received the little Alice as a 
sacred trust, promising that she should be to 
him in all things as a daughter. The children 
soon returned to the parlor, and as Lucy en- 
tered with her charge the expression of her 
face showed that her good angel had not quite 
deserted her; but who could resist the softening 
influence which surrounded the orphan Alice— 
her little form was clothed in the emblems of 


“Take Alice to your 
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woe, and her sweet face was shaded by a child’s 
first deep- sorrow, while from her mild, blue 
eyes beamed forth that sentiment, which was 
sung by the angels on the plains of Bethlehem 
so many centuries ago: “ Peace on earth, good 
will to men.” The little group spent a merry 
evening together, and as they were separating 
for the night Mr. Hyde said good-humoredly, 
“Well, my daughter, as your present was too 
big to put into your stocking, I suppose you 
will not be disappointed at finding it empty in 
the morning.” 

“Indeed I shall,’ replied Lucy, as she gave 
him her good-night kiss; “I shall expect it full 
to the very brim.” 

No one under twenty sleeps late on Christ- 
mas morning, and this day dawned with unu- 
sual splendor. The frost king had breathed over 
every tree and shrub, and had thrown his gar- 
lands in fantastic shapes over every resting- 
place. i 
“Took, Alice!” exclaimed Lucy, throwing back 
the curtain, “see what a beautiful day we are to 
have |” 

“Yes,” said Alice, “I remember just such an- 
other, two years ago, and*mamma said the white 
snow was a beautiful emblem of the pure and 
sinless infant Savior.” 

“T never thought of that before,” said Lucy; 
“but do make haste with your dressing, I’m 
almost crazy to get down and, examine my pres- 
ents, are wt you?” 

One burst of tears was Alice’s only reply, and 
they revealed to the thoughtless Lucy all that 
was passing in that little heart; the memory of 
former happy Christmas days was too fresh to 
admit others into their sacred number. And so 
Lucy, throwing her arms around her young com- 
panion, kissed away her tears, saying, “ Forgive 
me, Alice, I forgot; don’t hurry, I will wait as 
long as you please.” Well done, Lucy, a good 
beginning for Christmas, the first victory over 
self! A noisy group gathered around the break- 
fast-table. After the merry greetings had been 
exchanged and that social meal dispatched with 
unusual haste, they adjourned to the parlor to 
examine the stockings, for it was one of Lucy’s 
whims-that young and old, great and small, 
should all enjoy their surprise together. I spare 
you a description of the presents; every body 
declared, of course, that “they had not expected 
any thing, but had received exactly what they 
wanted.” Mrs. Hyde’s thoughtful care had pro- 
vided for Alice, and Mr. Hyde caused the tears 
to flow afresh, as he clasped on her arm a 
bracelet made of her mother’s hair and contain- 
ing a beautiful photograph of her loved face. 
But presents and all were laid aside when the 
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bells rang out for church, for all in that family 
loved the Christmas services, though none of the 
younger members entered into them with such 
deep earnestness as did Alice, the close com- 
panion of an inyalid mother, who was a sincere 
Christian; the child had been educated into the 
true significance of worship, and it never pre- 
sented to her young mind an unmeaning form, 
and now as her clear voice swelled out in the 
Christmas carols, her face lighted with a radi- 
ance which seemed not all of earth, and one 
might almost be tempted to believe that the 
beautiful legend of the Christ-child was a re- 
ality, embodied in the little orphan in Mr. 
Hyde’s family. We will let the Christmas holi- 
days slip by, and pass over, too, the intervening 
months till we come to the time the poets sing 
about— the ever-blushing May,” although we 
must confess it is more frequently the ever- 
weeping May. However, this was a bright and 
glorious May-day, and in their. new country 
home Lucy and Alice had been looking forward 
with much delight to its approach, as Lucy was 
to be crowned Queen of May, in the spacious 
grounds of an adjoining neighbor. But on the 
previous evening Alice, who had been slightly 
ailing for a day or two, was suddenly taken 
very ill; all night long did Mrs. Hyde and Lucy 
bend over the little sufferer’s couch, bathing her 
fevered head and giving her cooling drinks, till 
toward morning she sank into a heavy slumber. 
Mrs. Hyde then insisted that Lucy should le 
down and sleep, saying, “It will not do for you 
to disappoint all your young friends to-day, and, 
though of course you will not enjoy it half so 
much without dear Alice, I think you had better 
go, I shall watch her all day.” Lucy’s eyes filled 
with tears as she replied, “Do you really think, 
mamma, I could be so selfish as to go while 
Alice is at home suffering?” and then coloring 
deeply, she added, “I know I have thought so 
much of my own gratification, all my life, that 
no one expects any self-denial from me, but I . 
think I have learned much of that from a sweet 
little teacher, in the last few months, and I shall 
certainly practice it with her to-day.” A few 
hours later and a merry band of singers were 
heard under the window singing for their Queen 
to come forth; Lucy quietly slipped down and 
explained to them Alice’s sudden illness.and her 
intention of remaining with her; then playfully 
placing the crown they had brought upon the 
head of a young girl who stood near, said, 
“See, the Queen appoints her substitute; good- 
by, and a pleasant day to you.” With loud 
regrets, both for the fact and its cause, they ' 
went away, and Lucy, springing up the stairs, 
stopped for one moment to wipe away the drops 
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of disappointment that would fall, and then, with 
a smile upon her lips, she entered the room. 
Alice, with a look of deep concern, had half 
raised upon her pillow, and as her companion 
entered, she exclaimed, “ Dear Lucy! what does 
it mean? You surely have not sent them away 
without you? do please go, I am a great deal 
better.” 

“T am glad to hear it, my sweet sister,” said 


- Lucy, gayly, “and I shall try to keep you so; 


so not a word, but lie down and I will read to 
you; for I am only carrying out your favorite 
maxim, of ‘doing as you would be done by.’” 

We avail ourselves of the privilege accorded 
to all story-tellers, and will fancy just one year 
has passed since we first introduced our little 
heroine. 

“This is certainly most singular,’ said Mr. 
Hyde, laying down a letter he had just been 
reading to his wife; “and while I rejoice in my 
friend’s safety, I tremble lest he should take 
away the little child who has become so dear 
to us.” 

“What do you say, papa?” said Lucy, whose 
quick ear had caught the closing sentence, as 
she entered the room, “who can take her from 
us? for I know who you mean.” 

“Do you think I can trust her discretion, 
mother?” said her father. 

“I think so,” was the reply; and then Mr. 
Hyde, drawing Lucy to his knee, said, 

“TIt is a strange story, but told in a few words: 
I have this morning had a letter from Captain 
Douglas, Alice’s father, whom we all thought 
had found a graye in the deep sea; but it ap- 
pears that when the vessel was wrecked, he and 
two others were washed ashore, upon the coast 
of Africa; he fell into good hands, who nursed 
him through a long and dangerous illness, and 
then, after many perils by land and sea, he 
reached New York, only to find the grave of 
his wife, and to learn the residence of his little 
daughter, and by a singular coincidence he will 
reach here on Christmas eve, And now, we 
must break the news gently to Alice; for al- 
though it has been more than two years since 
she has seen her father, she of course retains a 
perfect recollection of him, and we must not 
startle her painfully.” A 

“QO, papa,” said Lucy, “please leave it to me, 
it would be so pleasant to preserit Alice’s father 
to her for a Christmas gift, just as you brought 
her to me. You know we are to have a tree 
on that night; so please leave it to mamma 
and’ me.” 

Again it 1s Christmas eve; but Mr. Hyde’s 
parlor is too brilliantly lighted to “cast shad- 
ows on the wall;” a well-ladened tree stands in 








the middle of the room, which is the center of 
attraction to dozens of young, bright eyes. Lucy 
is fluttering about in a state of excitement not 
easily to be described, while the sweet face of 
Alice is as calm and unruffled as the summer 
lake, although Lucy has been endeavoring to 
prepare her for some wonderful surprise, some 
present that she is to receive that was never 
heard of under the same circumstances before; 
but Alice is used to Lucy’s extravagant man- 
ner, and she smiles pleasantly, but her heart 
does not beat any faster. In an adjoining room 
sits Captain Douglas, who had arrived early in 
the evening, with Mr. and Mrs. Hyde. He had 
had several peeps at his darling through the 
half-closed door, and his impatience was becom- 
ing almost unbearable, when Lucy rushed in and 
announced that they might come, and papa was 
to begin the distribution of presents. Captain 
Douglas kept partly in the background while the 
children were receiving their gifts, but Alice’s 
eye had caught the stranger’s face as he entered 
and she never took her gaze from him. Mrs. 
Hyde, who had been watching her with all a 
mother’s anxiety, saw the tears gather in her 
eyes, and she knew that memory was busy with 
her heart-strings, and she trembled for the result. 

“ My sister Alice's present,” almost screamed 
Lucy, as she led Captain Douglas up to her; 
he spoke in a low, almost frightened tone; as he 
opened: his arms to her. 

“ Alice! my own daughter !” One long sob of 
joy and Alice was pillowed on her father’s 
breast. She cried so violently for some minutes 
that the family became alarmed, and Mr. Hyde 
said almost sternly, “It is too sudden; I should 
not have yielded to your fancy, Lucy.” But 
Alice, with a strong effort at self-control, raised 
up, and taking Mr. Hyde’s hand, said, “O, no, 
my dear other father, it is only so much joy.” 
Need we tell you that the sun shone the next 
morning on a happy party, and Lucy’s cup of 
joy was filled to the brim, when deep down in 
the toe of her stocking she found a beautiful 
little watch, and discovered that Alice had one 
just like it. 

“I did not know, daughter,” said Mr. Hyde, 
“how much your heart was set upon a watch 
last year, but I think the present I then brought 
you has proved quite as useful a monitor.” 

“Q, papa,” said Lucy, “Iam afraid my watch 
will remind me of the wicked feelings I had, 
when I first saw Alice; I almost vowed I would 
not love her; and ‘now,” said she, turning to 
Captain D., and throwing her arms around Alice 
with all the warmth of her impassioned nature, 
“my only fear is that you will take her away 
from us; please say you won’t.” 
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“Indeed, my dear’ child,” said Captain Doug- 
las, “I am only too grateful for the love and 
kindness you have all shown my motherless lit- 


tle one; and as my ship is ordered off into the. 


far seas, in a month’s time, my greatest happi- 
ness will be in feeling that my darling Alice 
has a loving home.” And thus we leave them, 
trusting that both they and our young readers 
may have many more happy Christmas days. 
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I AND MY CHILD. 





BY F. W. CROSBY. 





iar a little pet at home—a darling little 
girl, of just three years. - Her name is Nelly. 
All day long, while I am away at my work, she 
prattles with, teases, and pleases her mother. 
When twilight comes and I can see to work no 
longer, home I go, humming songs and thinking 
all te while of my bright, little, bird-like ere 
ly. When they hear my voice from just behind 
the trees that hide our pretty white cottage, 
open flies the door and out dances my little 
darling, chased by her mother, in gleeful compe- 
tition for the first kiss. I love them both dearly. 
One is my companion; the other my pet. Never 
had a man such a wife and child. 

The other morning we found it snowing brisk- 
ly. The little, white snow-feathers. stuck to the 
window-panes, making odd-looking figures of 
men and horses, cats and dogs. At least little 
Nelly thought so, for her young imagination is 
always springing with pleasant fancies. 

After breakfast, while my other Nelly, the 
mother, was wiping the white crockery and 
placing it in order in the snug little cupboard, 
all at once the clouds broke open and the sun 
dashed out of his covert, pouring such a flood 
of golden light upon the white carpet of snow 
as dazzled our eyes to blindness at first. Then 
little Nelly—she is a restless little thing—want- 
ed I should take her to. “wide” on the sled. 
So I brought out a nicely-painted sled which 
was given me when a boy—‘Shooting-Star.” 

Such a merry time we had! Nelly and I are 
great friends, and when we play together I am no 
older than she. Nelly looked at the trees with 
their crowns of snow, and, clapping her hands, 
declared they had their “night-taps” on! 

After a while we stopped to rest in the sun 
under the shelter of a cluster of pines. These 
were as green as in summer, and, in contrast 
with the snow, looked exceedingly pretty. 

“These are “ittle trees,” said Nelly. 

“Yes,” said I, wondering what was in her 
thought. 


“Be they the childs of the great ones?” she 
asked, after a pause. 

I kissed her sweet lips and said, “ Yes, Nelly,” 
while a tear of love and joy dimmed my eyes. 

Suddenly there came from the bushes a little 
flock of snow-birds. They rested on the snow 
a little distance from Nelly’s seat, and hopped 
about very briskly, pecking here and there with 
great industry. Nelly’s countenance is a mir- 
ror of her thoughts. I have learned to watch 
its varying expression, to note the little clouds 
and bright glances. I saw she was troubled. 
There was a cloud on her sweet face and tears 
in her bright eyes. 

“The poor ’ittle birdies!” she oh half mu- 
singly. Then she called to them as she had 
called her chickens by the door. “Tome here, 
ittle birdies,” she would say with her sweet, 
winning voice, till 1 almost wondered that they 
did not fly to her. Then she burst into tears 
and sobbed as though her heart would break. 
It was time for me to interfere. So I sat down 
beside her; took her in my arms, and spoke in 
soothing tones till she could tell that she was 
crying because the little birds had no home but 
the snow. When I assured her that they were 
very happy as they were, she brightened up a 
little, but could scarcely be convinced that their 
feet were not “told.” 

Then I told my little Nelly that God had 
made them for just the life they were living; 
that he had fitted them for the storm and snow ; 
that he had given them warm feathers and 
tough little bodies to me ti that 
they loved to peck in the snow as well as she 
loved to slide upon it; that if my own little 
Nelly should lose moe and father and home, 
the same loving Being would care for her as He 
had cared for the “birdies.” And I tried to ex- 
plain that the kindness of her father and mother 
came from the same great Heart, and that if 
we should be taken from her, she might rest 
her sorrow in Mis bosom. She is quick to un- 
derstand, and, looking into my face, she frankly 
acknowledged that He was “dood.” 

After that we frolicked all the way home. 
She told her mother the story of the “poor 
birdies,” and the lesson I had given her, while 
I thanked my Father in heaven for the promise 
of the treasure he had given us. 

I am a man, but my little prattler teaches me 
many a lesson, and makes me better always. 

This was written in the winter-time. The 
snow melted—flowers sprang up. The summer 
went by; and now, when the snow has come 
again, it lies white and cold upon dear little 





Nelly’s grave. 
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GATHERING PRIMROSES. 





BY LUELLA CLARK. 





JEsstB, when the sweet May blossoms 
Flecked the valley-lands with snow, 

With her basket went one morning 
Where the pale primroses grow— 
Why she went, ah, who shall know? 


Robins cheered her from the lilacs, 
And the sunshine warm and bright 

Dropped its benedictions on her— 
And her heart was bounding light— 
Happy Jessie! well it might. 


All along her path the violets 
Lifted up their genial eyes, 
Smiling on her, and she wondered 
How they came to be so wise— 
And her heart made sweet replies. 


All the hedge with dew-drops glittered— 
All the grass beneath her feet— 

And the larks down in the meadow 
Sang a welcome low and sweet— 
Welcome for the maiden meet. 


One clear rill ran through the meadow, 
And it gave a gladdening gleam 
When fair Jessie tripped across it, 
But the maid was in a dream— 
And it lost its langh—kind stream. 


But at last the sweet primroses, 

Bathed in sunlight, strewed the ground, 
Pretty blossoms! pretty maiden— 

Pretty dew-besprinkled mound! 

Were the blossoms all she found? 


Every body likes primroses— 
So ’t was nothing strange, you know, 
That Abijah Hill should happen 
Just that bright May morn to go 
Where the pale primroses grow. 


And ’t was nothing strange that Jessie, 
Lifting up her deep-blue eyes 

On the radiant face beside her, 
Vailed her joy with sweet surprigie 
Little Jessie May was wise. 


“Now,” the youth said, “T will help you;” 
Jessie answered, “ You are kind, 


And for your reward I'll give you | 


Fairest flower that you shall find.” 
“Thanks! but J shall choose it, mind.” 


So they plucked the pale primroses, 
Plucked them slowly, one by one, 

Talking much and laughing gayly 
Till the pleasant task was done. 

Youth or maiden, did you ever 
Gather sweet May blooms, for fun ? 


“How I wish you were a primrose,” 
Said Abijah, with a sigh; 

“ Ah, how queer,” said gentle Jessie, 
Opening wide her violet eye— 
“Wish I were a primrose! why?” 
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“Just because,” Abijah answered, 
“Mine ’s the fairest flower, you know; 
And I can not choose among them 
Where so many fair ones grow— 
But were you a primrose, Jessie, 
Which was fairest I should know.” 
“ Ah, I wish I were a primrose,” 
Jessie said, with blushing brow; 
“But,” the simple maiden added, 
“What if you should choose me now?” 
So ’t was settled—you guess how 
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THE PILGRIM’S SONG. 


BY JANE MARIA MEAD. 





How earth with all its splendor pales! 
I go where heaven’s eternal vales 

Chime with the hills, and song upwells 
Like the sweet tones of Sabbath bells. 


O, Paradise! thou crown of God, 
Star-gemmed and bought with Jesus’ blood— 
Sweet Paradise! I would behold 

Thy glory, by no seer foretold, 


Save what each twilight-tinted pen 
In mystic pictures gives to men. 

I pine to see thy splendors rise 
Upon these dim earth-clouded eyes. 


There, New Jerusalem! unfold , 

Thy gates of pearl and streets of gold: 
Ye gates, that shut out death and sin, 
Unfold, and let the pilgrim in! 


I’ve traveled far, I’ve journeyed long, 
Whiling the time with prayer and song: 
My path lies through a desert land, 
With beasts of prey on every hand. 


I’ve battled with the direst foes 

That human soul in conflict knows, 
But most with that dread monster, sin 
Unfold, and let the pilgrim in. 


I am aweary, and the day, \ 
Though long, has well-nigh passed away. 
Iam athirst—O, Lamb Divine, 

For life’s full river-draughts I pine. 


I hunger for the living bread; 

I hunger and I must be fed: 

As storm-tossed bird that seeks its nest 
I come to seek eternal rest, 


I come to be thy bridal guest; 
I have forsaken earth and sin: 

O, bid the gates that guard the blest 
Unfold, and let the pilgrim in. 


TRIFLES. 


THINK naught a trifle, though it small appear; 
Sands make the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles, life. Your ito trifles give, 

Else you may die ere you have learned to liye. 
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THE BRAZEN SERPENT; AN EMBLEM OF HEAVEN'S 
ÅNTIDOTE IN THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST.—“ And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon 
a pole,” ete. Num. xri, 8,9. 

In the third chapter of John, verses fourteen and fif- 
teen, we get a warrant for regarding the extraordinary 
incident in the text as an illustration of the spiritual 
state of humanity and Heayen’s merciful interposition 
on its behalf. Regarding it in this light, we observe, 

I. THAT THE ANTIDOTE PROVIDED IN THE GOSPEL IS 
FOR A MOST LAMENTABLE EVIL. The affliction under 
which the Jews were now suffering resembles sin in 
three respects. It was wnparted—they received it from 
the bite of the serpents. It was painful—it was a 
“fiery” bite. It was mortal—multitudes died. Sin, at 
first, was imparted to man by the great serpent. It was 
an element of fiery suffering. It produces death. “The 
wages of sin is death,” ete. 

But while this affliction of the Jews corresponds in 
these respects with the spiritual state of mankind, there 
are points of distinction which should not be over- 
looked. (1.) One was material, the other is spiritual. 
(2.) One was a calamity, the other is a crime. (3.) The 
one would necessarily end in death, the other might 
continue forever. 

II. THAT THE ANTIDOTE PROVIDED IN THE GOSPEL 
IS DIVINE IN ITS ORIGIN. Who devised the means for 
healing the Jews? Could the most skillful among them 
discover any remedy? ‘God commanded Moses,” ete. 
Who could discover a method for saving’ souls? It 
could never enter into the heart of priest or sage. God 
originated it. “God so loved the world,” ete. 

There are two or three points of difference between 
the remedies worthy of remark: 

1. One was apparently arbitrary, the other is manifestly 

adapted. Who could discover any fitness between look- 
ing at the brazen serpent and relief? But we can see 
wonderful adaptation in the facts of Christianity to’ 
‘destroy sin in the flesh.” 
_ 2. The one was insensible to the sufferer, the other is 
filled with sympathy. That brazen serpent up on the 
pole there could not feel for the agony of the thousands 
beneath, who were looking up for help. Christ is full 
of feeling. “We have not a high-priest that can not 
be touched with the feelings of our infirmities.” 

3. The one was local in its aspect, the other is world- 
wide in its bearing. Only the Jews, just in that locality, 
who were bitten by the serpent, could be healed. To 
others bitten in other localities it could offer no relief; 
but the antidote of the Gospel is not for a class. a tribe, 
or a country, but for t e. 





4. The one was temporary in its efficacy, the other is | 
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perpetual. Those who might be bitten in the next age 
would receive no relief from that brazen serpent; but 
Christ is for all ages. “He ever liveth,” ete. ‘He is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 

III. THAT THE ANTIDOTE PROVIDED IN THE GOSPEL 
REQUIRES THE PERSONAL APPLICATION OF THE SUFFER- 
ERs. 1. The personal application is most simple. The 
Jew had merely to look in order to be healed. The 
sinner has simply to believe in order to be saved. As 
looking is the easiest act of the body, so faith is the 
easiest act of the mind. A man ean believe every- 
where and under all circumstances. Deprive him of 
every thing, friendship, learning, health, property, lib- 
erty; but give him reason and truth and he can believe. 
2. The personal application is most wameritorious. No 
Jew could refer his healing to the merit of his act. He 
could not take any credit to himself for what he did; 
nor can a man attach the idea of merit to his faith, 
simply because the act implies no good conferred on an- 
other, but all on one’s self. 38. Lhe personal application 
is the most indispensable. Those who did not look died. 
Those who will not believe will be “damned.” Fancy 
an afflicted Jew refusing to look because he could not 
understand the rationale of the means. While he is 
speculating death approaches, and he falls a lifeless 
corpse; whereas others by his side look implicitly, and 
are healed. This is not more absurd than to see men 
speculating about the Gospel, while others, with simple- 
hearted faith, look and are saved. 4. Zhis personal ap- 
plication is ever efficacious. Every afflicted Jew that 
looked, however virulent his case, was healed. Every 
man who believes in Christ, however aggravated and 
numerous his gins, is saved. “He is able to save to the 
uttermost all that come to God by him.” 


THE ONE QUESTION OF HUMANITY, AND ITS MANY 
Answers. If a man die, shtull he live again?” Job 
wiv, 14. 

I. (THE ONE QUESTION. 

1. It has always been asked. In all periods of history 
it has been proposed; time has not diminished its inter- 
est; it will always spring naturally from man’s heart. 

2. It is asked every-where. It is the question of all 
nations and of all conditions of men. It is universal— 
an eminently-human question. 

3. It arises in varied circumstances. The brevity and 
the vicissitudes of life, the sufferings of the good, and 
the prosperity of the wicked; premature deaths, be- 
reavement, and the expectation of our own dissolution 
suggest it. 
~ 4. Tt is asked with different feelings. With despair— 
the atheist. With hope and desire—‘To be-or not to 
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be, that is the question.” ‘ Whence comes this pleasing 
hope, this fond desire, this longing after immortality ?” 
With terror—the murderer, the tyrant, the impenitent, 
the backslider. It is asked in triumph, “Art thou not 
from everlasting to everlasting, O God, mine holy one?” 
We shall not die. The fact that this question is asked, 
and so asked, is significant. Does not the instinct imply 
something which corresponds with it? 

Il. THE MANY ANSWERS. There are three diferent 
answers. 

1. The negative, or that of atheism. “There is no God, 
and there can be no immortality.” This is an assertion 


without proof. Who can prove it? This does not sat- 


isfy the questioner. The history of the world proves 


that man will not receive this answer. The French 
Revolution is eloquent on this subject. 
2. The neutral, or that of secularism. “We do not 


know, but it matters not.” However, it does matter. 
Then we can not help feeling interested in it. Secular- 
ism will die, but man’s interest in immortality will not. 

3. The affirmative, or that of Christianity. Most men 
have answered yes. But the affirmative responses have 
greatly varied in tone and import. The answer of 
Christianity alone is full and assuring. (1.) It is calm 
and dignified. “I am the resurrection and the life.” 
(2.) It proclaims a complete immortality. According 
to it the whole of man is to be perpetuated and per- 
fected in eternity. We shall be like him. There is a 
spiritual body. (3.) It is practical. “We look not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen.” (4.) It is holy in its influence. “He that 
hath this hope in him, purifieth himself, even as he is 
pure.” 


Tue Waite Stonn.— To him that overcometh will I 
give a white stone.” Rev. vi, 17. 

It is generally thought by commentators, says the late 
Rev. Henry Blunt, that this refers to an ancient judi- 
cial custom of dropping a black stone into an urn when 
it is intended to condemn, and a white stone when the 
prisoner is to be acquitted; but this is an act so distinct 
from that described, “I will give thee a white stone,” 
that we are disposed to agree with those who think it 
refers rather to a custom of a very different kind, and 
not unknown to the classical reader; according with 
beautiful propriety to the case before us. In primitive 
times, when traveling was rendered difficult from want 
of places of public entertainment, hospitality was exer- 
cised by private individuals to a very great extent; of 
which, indeed, we find frequent traces in all history, 
and in none more than in the Old Testament. Persons 
who partook of this hospitality, and those who practiced 
it, frequently contracted habits of friendship and regard 
for each other; and it became a well-established custom 
among the Greeks and Romans to provide their guests 
with some particular mark, which was handed down 
from father to son, and insured hospitality and kind 
treatment wherever it was presented. This mark was 
usually a small stone or pebble, cut in half, and upon 
the halves’ of which the host and the guest mutually 
inscribed their names, and then interchanged them with 
each other. The production of this tessera was quite 
sufficient to insure friendship for themselves or descend- 
ants whenever they traveled again in the same direc- 
tion; while it is evident that these stones required to be 
privately kept, and the names written upon them care- 
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fully concealed, lest others should obtain the privileges 
instead of the persons for whom they were intended. 

How natural, then, the allusion to this custom in the 
words of the text, “I will give him to eat of the hidden 
manna!” and having done, having made himself par- 
taker of my hospitality, having recognized him as my 
guest, my friend, “I will present him with the white 
stone, and in the stone a new name written, which ne 
man knoweth, save he who receiveth it.” I will give 
him a pledge of my friendship, sacred and ‘inviolable, 
known only to himself. 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE ALMIGHTY.—“ He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High, shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” Psa. xei, 1. 

To say a person is under the shadow of a great man, 
means he is under his protection. “O, my lord, all the 
people are against me; they are pursuing me as the 
tiger: let me come under your unnel ” that is, shadow. 
“Ay, ay, the fellow is safe enough now he has crept 
under the shadow of the king.” “ Begone, miscreant, 
thou shalt not creep under my shadow.” “Many years 
have I been under the shadow of my father; how shall 
I now leave it?” ‘Gone, forever gone, is the shadow 
of my days!” says the lamenting widow. 


A THOUSAND YEARS AS YESTERDAY.—" Yor a thou- 
sand years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is 
past, and as a watch in the night.” Psa. xe, 4 

It is evident in the Scriptures, that besides these cares, 
they had watchmen who used to patrol in their streets; 
and it is natural to suppose that they were these people 
that gaye them notice how the seasons of the night 
passed away. I am indebted for this thought to Sir 
John Chardin. He observes, in a note on Psalm xe, 4, 
that as the people of the east have no clocks, the several 
parts of the day and of the night, which are eight in 
all, are given notice of. In the Indies, the parts of the 
night are made known as well by instruments of music, 
in great cities, as by the rounds of the watchmen, who, 
with cries and small drums, give them notice that a 
fourth part of the night is passed. Now, as these cries 
awaked those who had slept all that quarter part of the 
night, it appeared to them but as a moment. 

It is apparent the ancient Jews knew how the night 
passed away, which must probably be by some public 
notice given them; but whether it was by simply pub- 
lishing at the close of each watch, what watch was then 
ended; or whether they made use of any instruments 
of music in this business, may not be easily determin- 
able; and still less what measures of time the watchmen 
made use of, 


READING OF THE LAW.—" And as his custom was, 
he went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood 
up for to read.” Luke iv, 16. 

The custom of reading the Scriptures publicly was an 
appointment of Moses, according to the Jews. It was 
also usual to stand at reading the law and the prophets. 
Some parts of the Old Testament were allowed to be 
read sitting or standing, as particularly the book of 
Esther. Common Israelites, as well as priests and Le- 
vites, were allowed to read the Scriptures publicly. 
Every Sabbath day seven persons read; a priest, a Le- 
vite, and five Israelites. n S said to be a known 
custom to this day, that even an unlearned priest reads 


before the greatest wise man in Israel. 
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ORIGIN OF BLANK VERSE.—A correspondent of the 
English Notes and Queries says that the first use of 
blank verse in the English language is not due to Lord 
Surrey, as is generally supposed. He asserts that it 
was used many years before by Chaucer, and in proof 
says that the “Tale of Melibeus” and the “Persones 
Tale,” though printed in prose, are actually blank verse. 
In proof of this he quotes the following specimens from 
each. The “Tale of Melibeus” commences thus: 


“A yongé man, called Meliboets, 
Mighty and riche, begot upon his wife, 
That called was Prudens, a daughter which 
That called was Sophie. Upon a day 
Byfel that, for his disport, he is went 
Into the feldés him to play. His wife 
And doughter eke hath he left within his house 
Of which the dorés weré fast. Thither,’’ etc. 


The “ Persones Tale” thus commences: 


“ Nore swetè Lord, God of hevin, that no man 
Wil perische, but wol that uncomon alle 
To the knowlech of him, and to the blisful life 
That is perdurable, admonisheth us 
By the prophet Jeremye, that saith in this wise, 
Standeth upon the wayes and seeth and axeth 
Of oldé pathes, that is saym, of old 
Sentence, which is the goodé way, and walketh,”’ etc. 


SIMILARITY OF SENTIMENT BETWEEN JAMES I AND 
ROBERT BURNS.— 


“Tn the reign of King James the First it is said that titles 
were not always well placed; which made an extravagant 
young fellow very smart upon a courtier whom he desired to 
move the king to make him a lord. . . . The king demanded 
what reasons there were against the man’s being made a lord; 
the courtiers insisted that ‘he was a mean, obscure person, 
and not so much as a gentleman.’ ‘QO! it is no matter for 
that,’ replies the monarch merrily, ‘I can make a lord, though 
I can not make a gentleman.’ ’’—Scottish Jests and Anecdotes. 


So of Burns: 


‘A prince can make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith he mauna fa’ that; 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their dignities, and a’ that, 
The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher ranks than a’ that.” 
Song—“ For a’ that, and a’ that,”” 
Eng. Notes and Queries. 


ANECDOTE OF OLIVER CRomWELL.—In The Treasury 
of Wit, by John Pinkerton, F. S. A.—published under 
the fictitious name of H. Bennet, M. A.—London, 1786, 
Vol. II, p. 149, is given the following anecdote of Oli- 
ver Cromwell, which I do not find to be noticed by any 
of the Glasgow historians, nor recorded of him by his 
uumerous biographers, so far as I have observed, and 
perhaps some of the readers of “Notes and Queries” 
may know the authority from which Mr. Pinkerton 
had it: 3 


‘Oliver Cromwell, while carrying on war in Scotland, was 
riding near Glasgow at the head of a body of horse, A Scotch 


soldier, planted on a high wall, took the opportunity to fire at | 


him, but missed him. Olver, without slackening or drawing 
Vor, XXI.—4 





his rein, turned round and said, ‘Fellow, if any trooper of 
mine had missed such a mark he should haye had a hundred 
lashes.’ He did not even order the man to be seized, and he 
made his escape.” 

This, remarks Mr. Pinkerton, was “a rare example 
of true courage.” —Eng. Notes and Queries. 


Porson’s EPIGRAM ON THE ĢERMANS.—Dr. Porson 
had wit as well as vanity. In evidence read his epigram 
on the Germans: : 

“ These Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek: 
They know no more meter 
Than Paul did or Peter; 
Except perhaps Hermann, 
And Hermann ’s a German |” 

CAMPBELI’S SENTINEL STARS.—Is not Campbell’s 
line, 

‘And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky,” 


a mistake in terms? Do the sentinels set the watch? 
Is it not the general who, by the proper routine, sets 
the watch, and the watch which places the sentinels? 
I know nothing of these matters, but my ear refuses 
the phrase of a sentinel setting any watch, unless indeed 
in his private capacity he should set his own. M. 


Tur Tey CommMANDMENTS.—The following lines have 
been sent to us as another answer to the query on the 
subject: “ Have the Ten Commandments eyer been con- 
densed into ten lines of poesy?” They may be found 
in the “Columbian Spelling-Book,” formerly used in 
the common schools of southern New York: 

‘Thou shalt have no gods but me; 
Before no idol bow thy knee; 
Take not the name of God in yain; 
Nor dare the Sabbath day profane ; 
Give both thy parents honor due ; 
Take heed that thou no murder do; 
Abstain from words and deeds unclean ; 
Nor steal, though thou art poor and mean; 
Nor make a willful lie nor love it; 
What is thy neighbor’s dare not covet.” 

Murry.—The word may be derived from the verb 
“to mew,” which is applied to snakes shedding their 
skin, birds molting their feathers, and deers losing and 
renewing their horns. As these cattle may be thought 
to have lost their horns, or mewed them, they may have 
obtained the name of mewly, or muley. Csesar—De 
Bello Gallico, vi, 27—in speaking of the animals found 
in the Hercynian forest, says: “Sunt item que appelan- 
tur alces. Harum est consimilis capreis figura et varie- 
tas pellium: sed magnitudine paulo antecedunt, mutilae- 
que sunt cornibus,” ete. Whatever animals these alces 
were, they were devoid of horns; and this word mutilus, 
signifying “devoid of,” may be the etymon of muley. 

S. W. W. 


DIVINE PRESCIENCF.—Does the Bible declare that 
God foreknows the choice of free agents? asks J. L. E. 
in the October number. Now, taking for granted that 
the querist admits man to be a free agent, even if the 
Bible does not in express terms teach the dogma, it yet 
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implies and takes for granted God's prescience of the 
choice of free agents as much as it implies and takes for 
granted his existence. That which is absolutely de- 
pendent for its existence on a condition, and which yet 
exists, is decisive proof that the condition exists. Proph- 
ecies as to how men would act in future ages, and 
which history proves to have been fulfilled to the letter, 
would be impossible did not God foreknow the choice 
of free agents: many such prophecies exist; therefore 
God foreknows the choice of free agents. And this is 
as good proof of the dogma as if the Bible said God 
foreknows the choice of free agents. But in very fact 
who could want a more express affirmation that God 
foreknows the choice of free agents than this text— 
Matthew xxvi, 34—“ Jesus said unto him, Verily I say 
unto thee that this night before the cock crow thou 
shalt deny me thrice ?” easy 


ACADEMY Drrna Crusca.—Crusca is an Italian term, 
signifying bran; hence the Academy della Crusca, or the 
Bran Academy, which was established in 1582, at Flor- 
ence, forspurifying and perfecting the Tuscan language. 
Its device is a sieve, and its motto, Il piu bel fior ne cog- 
he; that is, it gathers the finest flour thereof. In the 
hall where the academy meets every thing bears allusion 
to the name and device; the seats are in the form of a 
baker's basket, their backs being like a shovel for mov- 
ing corn; the cushions, of gray satin, are in the form 
of sacks, or wallets; and the branches for lights resem- 
ble sacks. 


Nazos.—This word is derived from nawab, the plural 
of naib, a deputy or lieutenant; but in the popular lan- 
guage of India, from which the word has come to us, 
the plural is used for the singular. Sir T. Herbert, 
whose Travels were published in 1634, spells the word 
nabobb, and defines it, “a nobleman in the langnage of 
the Mogul’s kingdom, which hath mixed up with it 
much of the Persian.” ‘The word applied to a wealthy 
man returning from India seventy-five years back is 
very familiar. 


A GunERATIon.—A generation is the interval of time 
that elapses between the birth of a father and the birth 
of his son, and was generally used in computing consid- 
erable periods of time, both in sacred and profane his- 
tory. ‘The interval of a generation is consequently of 
uncertain length, and depends on the standard of human 
life, and whether the generations are reckoned by eldest, 
middle, or youngest sons. Thirty-three years have 

sually been allowed as the mean length of generation, 
or three generations for every hundred years. In com- 
piling pedigrees great attention is necessary to the num- 
ber of generations in any given period, as they form a 
guide to the probability of persons having sprung from 
any particular individual, È 


Parsons.—As to the origin of this word Selden says; 
in his “Table Talk,” “Though we write parson differ- 
ently, yet ‘tis but person; that is, the individual person 


set apart for the service of such a Church; and ’t is in | 


Latin persona—and personatus is a personage,” 

In England parsons were commonly called “Sir.” 
Many instances of this might be given. Sir John 
Hawkins says that anciently Sir “was the common des- 
ignation both of one in holy orders and of a knight.” 
Fuller, in his Church History, says, that “anciently 
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there were in England more sirs than knights;” and so 
lately as the time of William and Mary, in a deposition 
to the Exchequer, in a case of tithes, the witness, speak- 
ing of the common curate, whom he remembered, styles 
him “Sir Giles.” 

CURIOUS ORIGIN OF soME WorpDs.—Dr. Latham, in 
his Grammar, gives curious instances of the misspelling 
of words arising from their sound, which error has led 
to the production not only of a form, but of a meaning 
very different from the original. Thus, Dent de lion, 
originally referring to the root, has been corrupted into 
dandylion, having reference to the flaunting aspect of 
the flower. Contre-dance has become country dance, 
Shamefastness, originally referring to the attire, has been 
converted into shamefacedness, and applied to the coun- 
tenance. Cap-d-pié has produced apple-pie order. Folio 
capo, Italian for the first sized sheet, has produced fools- 
cap. Asparagus, sparrowgrass; Girasole artichoke, Jeru- 
salem artichoke. Massaniello, the name of the famous 
Neapolitan rebel and the hero of the opera, is nothing 
but Mas-Aniello, a corruption of the true name Thomas 
Aniello. Hogowmont, famous in the annals of Waterloo, 
is properly Chateau Goumont. 


No ROYAL ROAD TO. GEOMETRY.—Euclid, who opened 
a school of mathematics at Alexandria, in the reign of 
the first Ptolemy, was once asked by that sovereign 
whether he could not explain his art to him in a more 
compendious way; to which Euclid made the celebrated 
answer, that thers was no royal road to geometry. 


ARABIC PROVERBS.—Hvery day of thy life is a leaf 
of thy history. 

Temperance is a tree whose root is contentment with 
little, and whose feast is calmness and peace. 

Wisdom is better than riches: wisdom guards thee; 
but thou hast to guard thy riches: riches diminish in 
the using; but wisdom increases in the use of it. 

The beginning of anger is foolishness, and its end re- 
pentance. 

Life is like a fire: it begins in smoke and ends in 
ashes. 

Measure the water’s depth before you plunge into it. 

If the moon be with thee, what needest thou care 
about the stars? 

Throw not a stone into the well from which thou 
drinkest. 

That is thy world in which thou findest thyself. 

When the eye does not see, the heart does not grieve. 

Riches increase in proportion as we give to those that 
need, 

Be diligent, and God will send profit, 


NumBerine Houses 1n Srrenrs.—I would be glad 
to know where, when, and by whom the prevailing sys- 
tem of numbering the houses in our streets was intro- 
duced—the odd numbers being on one side, and the even 
on the other.. I am under the impression that it origin 
ated in Aberdeen, where some fifty years-ago the houses 
were not numbered; but soon after the present system 
was introduced, and appears to have been gradually 
adopted in other places.—Zng. Notes & Queries. 


QuERY.—Funerals—When did funeral discourses for 
non-professors as well as professors of Christianity begin 
| to be preached? or how did the present practice come 

about? 


Jie Hess 
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THE LITTLE OUTCAST, OR ANGELS UNAWARES.—“ Did 
he mean real angels?” said a bright boy in our Sunday 
school class many, many years ago. He had just read 
the following passage in our lesson for the day: “Be 
not forgetful to entertain strangers; for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares.” This gave occasion 
for the explanation that the word “angels” might mean 
ministers of good as well as angelic visitors, and that 
this good might come in ways unexpected and in times 
long after we had done the good deed. This'incident 
of the long ago came rushing back upon us as with the 
freshness of yesterday while reading the story of the 
little outcast. And now we give both incident and 
story for the benefit of our young readers: 


«May n’t I stay, ma’am? I ‘ll do any thing you give me— 
cut wood, go after water, and do all your errands.” 

The troubled eyes of the speaker filled with tears. It was a 
lad th&t stood at the outer door, pleading with a kindly-look- 
ing woman, who still seemed to doubt his good intentions, 

The cottage sat by a bleak moor, or what in Scotland would 
have been called such. The time was near the end of Novem- 
ber, the fierce wind rattled the boughs of the only naked tree 
near the house and fled with a quivering sound into the nar- 
row door-way, as if seeking for warmth at the blazing fire 
within. 

Now and then a snow-flake touched with its soft chill the 
cheek of the listener, or whitened the angry redness of the 
poor boy’s benumbed hands. 

The woman was evidently loth to grant the boy’s request, 
and the peculiar look stamped upon his features would have 
suggested to any mind an idea of depravity far beyond his 
years. 

But her mother’s heart could not resist the sorrow in those 
Jarge, but not handsome gray eyes. 
~ Come in, at any rate, till the gudeman come hame; there, 
git down by the fire; you look perishing with cold,” and she 
drew a rude chair up to the warmest corner, then, suspiciously 
glancing at the child from the corner of her eyes, she contin- 
ued setting the table for supper. 

Presently came the tramp of heavy shoes, the door swung 
open with a quick jerk, and the “‘gudeman” presented him- 
self weary with labor. 

A look of intelligence passed between his wife and himself— 
he, too, scanned the boy’s face with an expression not evinc- 
ing satisfaction, but nevertheless made him come to the table, 
and then enjoyed the zeal with which he dispatched his sup- 
per. ; 

Day after day passed, and yet the boy begged to be kept 
“only till to-morrow ;” so the good couple, after due consider- 
ation, concluded that so long as he was docile and worked so 
heartily they would retain him. 

One day in the middle of winter a peddler, long accustomed 
to trade at the cottage, made his appearance and disposed of 
his goods readily, as he had been waited for. 

“You have a boy out there splitting wood, I see,” he said, 
pointing to the yard. 

‘© Yes; do you know him ?” 

“I have seen him,” said the peddler evasively. 

« And where?—who is he?—what is he?” 

“A jail bird!” and the peddler swung his pack over his 
shoulder; “that boy, young as he looks, I saw him in court 
myself and heard his sentence—ten months; he ’s a hard 
one—you ’d do well to look keerfi after him.” 

O! there was something so horrible in the word “jail,” the 
poor woman trembled as she laid away her purchases, nor 
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could she be easy till she had called the boy in and assured 
him that she knew the dark part of his history. 

Ashamed and distressed the child hung down his head; his 
cheeks seemed bursting with his hot blood; bis lip quivered, 
and anguish was painted vividly upon his forehead, as if the 
words were branded in his flesh. 

“Well,” he muttered, his whole frame relaxing as if a bur- 
den of guilt or joy had suddenly rolled off, “I may as well go 
to ruin at once—there ’s no use in my trying to be better— 
every body hates and despises me—nobody cares about me, I 
may as well go to ruin at once.” 

“Tell me,” said the woman, who stood off far enough for 
flight, if that should be necessary, “how came you to go so 
young to that dreadful place? Where was your mother ?”- 

«0O exclaimed the boy, with a burst of grief that was ter- 
rible to behold, “0! I ha’ n’t got any mother—O! TI ha’ n’t 
had no mother ever since I was a baby. If I’d only had a 
mother,” he continued, his anguish growing vehement, and 
the tears gushing out of his strange-looking gray eyes, “I 
would n’t a been bound out, and kicked, and cuffed, and laid 
on with whips; I would wt a been saucy, and got knocked 
down, and then run away, and stole because I was hungry. 
O! Tha’ n’t got no mother—I have n’t had no mother since I 
was a baby!” 

The strength was all gone from the poor boy, and he sank 
on his knees sobbing great choking sobs, and rubbing the hot 
tears away with his knuckles, And did that woman stand 
there unmoyed? Did she coldly bid him pack up and be off— 
the jail bird? 

No, no—she had been a mother, and, though all her children , 
slept under the cold sod in the church-yard, was a mother 
still. 

She went up to that boy, not to hasten him away, but to'lay 
her fingers kindly, softly on his head—to tell him to look up, 
and from henceforth find her a mother. Yes, she even put her 
arms about the neck of that forsaken, deserted child—she 
poured from her mother’s heart sweet womanly words—words 
of counsel and tenderness. 

O! how sweet was her sleep that night—how soft was her 
pillow! She had linked a poor suffering heart to hers by the 
most silken—the strongest bands of love. She had plucked 
some thorns from the path of a little sinning but thriving 
mortal. None but angels could witness her holy joy and not 
envy. 

Did the boy leave her? 

Never—he is with her still; a vigorous, manly, promising 
youth, The low character of his countenance has given place 
to an open, pleasing expression, with depth enough to make it 
an interesting study. His foster father is dead, his good foster 
mother aged and sickly, but she knows no want. The once 
poor outcast is her only dependence, and nobly he repays the 
trust. 

“ He that saveth a soul from death, hideth a multitude of 
sins.” å 

How HEATHEN MOTHERS TREAT THEIR CHILDREN.— 
We Clip the following from an English magazine. Our 
little readers will learn from it how heathen mothers 
treat their children. Shall we not send the Gospel to 


them for the sake of these poor little children? 


The tents of some English soldiers were pitched in a lonely 
part of India, and the night was dark, when an officer’s lady 
thought she heard a child crying. The lady sent her servants 
out to look, and at last they bronght in a little girl of four 
years old. And where do you think they found her? Buried 
up to her throat in a bog, her little head alone peeping out, 
And who put her there? Her mother. And she had left her 
helpless little one there to die, You see how cruelly mothers 
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in India sometimes treat their children. Their religion /aaches 


them to be cruel. 


WEHEN A CHILD SHOULD GIVE HIS HEART TO GOD.— 
Children, especially Sunday school children, when you 
read the story below tell us—no, say to yourself, which 
of the four scholars gave the best answer : 

A young lady in a Sabbath school asked her ae “How 
soon a child should give its heart to God.” One little girl 
said, “ When thirteen years old;” another, “ Ten;” another, 
“Six.” At length the last child spoke: “Just as soon as we 
know who God is.” 


My SEVENTH BIRTHDAY.—The following verses were 
written for “Nellie” on her seventh birthday. Some of 
our little readers will soon reach their seventh birth- 
day: 

Iam seven! I am seven! 
Seven years old this very day! 
Happy, happy years of childhood, 
O how quick you pass away! 


Though you seem so long in coming, 
Yet you fly so swiftly past, 

If I would, a single moment 
I can never hold you fast! 


I am seven! I am seven! 
Seven years old this very day! 
And there is a blissful heaven, 
When my life has past away; 





Let me seek it! let me seek it! 
And this very day begin; 

Help me, Lord, to love and serve thee, 
And forever cease from sin! 


Sayines AND Dornas oF CHILDREN.—Sometimes a 
whole volume of wisdom is concentrated in a single 
sentence, uttered with quaint simplicity by a little child. 
Their views are taken without the mist and film of 
worldly interest and prejudice and uttered without the 
constraints of social conventionalities : 


Cars Crying.—One day last spring, before little Mamie had 
completed her third year, she was with her mother in Central 
Park; the cars were, in sight, but the machine was out of 
order—and such a noise as the whistle made! It seemed 
enough to frighten all sense and wit away. But notso. Said 
Mamie, “0, mamma, poor cars crying!’ She saw they stood 
still, and again the whistle’s horrid scream fell upon her ear. 
ye 205 mamma, poor cars crying because they can’t walk!”’ 

R. J. 


Keep a Coal Yard, too.—A gentleman of Boston, proprietor 
of a coal yard, was endeavoring, a few days ago, to impress 
upon the mind of his son—a little fellow five or six years old— 
something of the character of God. Among other things, he 
told him he was his Father in heaven, and if his earthly par- 
ent should die, he would still have a heavenly Father to care 
for and protect him. The little fellow was all attention—eyi- 
dently interested and pleased at the idea of having two fathers, 
and looking up, he inquired earnestly if his “ Father in heaven 
kept a coal yard, too?” 


Magstie Oleanings. 


THE INVISIBLE BRIDGE.—No man ever dreamed so 
instructively and to so good a purpose perhaps as Bun- 
yan. There is something in the nature of dreams 
which, though few profess to believe in them, yet seem 
so related to the spirit-land that they excite interest 
and awaken attention. The dreams of Bunyan have led 
multitudes to reflection, and to seek their final home in 
heaven. Whatever is illustrative of our duty, and 
helps to inspire confidence in God and faith in the sure 
promises of his word is of abiding interest. If the 
following dream shall lead any one to enter on a new 
life by entering the narrow way and crossing the invisi- 
ble bridge, the dream will not have been told in vain, 
It is related by the Rey. Mr. Baker in a volume pub- 
lished not long since: 


A man dreamed once that he was going along in the broad 
road, and Satan was dragging him down to hell; alarmed, he 
cried for help, and suddenly one appeared in a lovely form, 
and said, “ Follow me.” Immediately Satan vanished, and in 
his dream the man thought he followed the heavenly one in a 
straight and narrow way till he came to a river, where he saw 
no bridge. Pointing in a certain direction, the angel said, 
“ Pass over that bridge.” 

“I see no bridge,” said the man. 

“Yes, there is a bridge, and you must pass over it, for there 
is no other, and heayen is beyond.” 

Looking more narrowly the dreamer.saw what appeared to 
be a hair extending from one bank of the river to the other 
bank. 

* Pass over on that,” said the angel. 

“O, how can I?” said the man, “itis too slender, and can 
not sustain me.” 

“Tt will sustain you. I am from above, I lie not, and I 
give you my word it will sustain you.” 








And now, while the man was trembling and afraid to ven- 
ture, he thought that Satan again seized upon him to drag 
him down to hell. Urged by necessity he put his foot upon 
the bridge, slender as it appeared, and found it solid plank— 
a substantial bridge, and he went over safely and entered 
shouting into the heavy enly world, 

Now the awakened sinner, under Divine influence, is 
brought, so to speak, to the bank of the river. Heaven is 
beyond. He asks how he can reach that happy world. He is 
told he must believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and he shall be 
saved; but this promise is not enough, it appears as only the 
hair extended from one bank of the river to the other bank. 
The sinner wants something more substantial; but this is the 
bridge which must take him over, and there is no other. And, 
slender as the bridge of Divine promise may appear in his 
eyes, only let him venture upon it, and he shall know that it 


| is strong enough to sustain millions. 


NECESSITY OF SLEEP AND EFFECTS OF rts Loss.— 
To those—especially students—who are in the habit of 
“saving time” by robbing themselves of sleep, we com- 
mend the following: 


There is no fact more clearly established in the physiology 
of man than this, that the brain expends its energies and 
itself during the hours of wakefulness, and that those are 
recuperated during sleep. If the recuperation doesnot equal 
the expenditure, the brain withers from the exhaustion, and 
this is called insanity. 

Thus it is that, according to English history, persons who 
were condemned to death by being prevented from sleeping, 
always died raving maniacs. Thus it is, also, that those who 
are starved to death become insane—the brain is not nour- 
ished, and they can not sleep. The practical inferences are 
these: 

1. Those who think most—who do most brain work—re- 
quire most sleep. 
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2. Time saved from necessary sleep is infallibly destructive 
to mind, body, and estate. 

3. Give yourself, your children, your servants, give all that 
are under you, the fullest amount of sleep they will take by 
compelling them to go to bed at some regular early hour, and 
to rise the moment they awake, and, within a fortnight, 
nature, with almost the regularity of the rising sun, will 
unloose the bands of sleep the moment enough repose has 
been secured for the wants of the system. 

This is the only safe and sufficient rule, and as to the ques- 
tion how much sleep any one requires, each must be a rule for 
himself; great nature will never fail to write it out to the 
observer under the regulations just given. 


THE STATUES AND PAINTINGS IN WASHINGTON. —Mr. 
Garnett, of Virginia, thus criticises the statues and 
paintings of Washington. The question before the 
house was an appropriation of nine thousand dollars 
for the inclosure of the circle in which Clark Mills’s last 
statue stands. Mr. Garnett moved as a proviso “ that 
the opprobrium of American art, purporting to be an 
equestrian statue of Washington, shall be removed and 
melted down, and the bronze sold to defray.in part the 
expenses of inclosing the circle.” He then said: 

Mr. Chairman, in the last sixty odd years the memory of 
the father of his country has been harassed-by Fourth of 
July orations, and by disgraceful statues and monuments all 
over the country, and by\pictures such as that wretched daub 


which we see there in the corner of this hall. Not many 
years ago we placed him in almost naked condition out in 


- these grounds to endure the hot sun of summer and the cold 


frosts of winter. And not content with thus pillorying him 
in the public grounds, we have now mounted him on what 
purports to be a horse, but what any gentleman who has been 
accustomed to see horses will pronounce to be an intolerable 
beast. But not content with that, this so-called artist has 
placed him in a position in which it would be impossible for any 
rider to continue in his seat for two consecutive minutes. The 
horse is rearing, while the rider, instead of leaning forward, is 
falling back, about to pitch backward over the thing intended 
for the horse’s tail. I think it great ingratitude on the part 
of the American people to keep their “father” in such a 
position any longer. That figure, sir, is a caricature of every 
lineament of his face and every feature of his form, and I do 
hope that Congress, if it means to pass this amendment at 
all, will, before they inclose this cirele with an iron railing, 
take down this wretched abortion. 


THE RurIng PAssIoN STRONG IN DEATH.—M. Ret- 
zius, a scientific man, who died recently in London, 
gave a remarkable example of the force of the ruling 
passion strong in death. On his dying bed he made his 
observations on the approaching dissolution of his, body. 
His last words were: i 

The struggle of death is hard, but it is of the highest inter- 
est to note this wrestle between life and death; now the 


muscles of the bowels cease their fanction; the last struggle 
must be heavy, but for all that it is highly interesting. 


A PICTURE OF DeATH.—The phenomenon of death is 
thus painted by Dr. Holmes in one of his monthlv 
papers : 

By the stillness of the sharpened features, by the blankness 
of the tearless eye, by the fixedness of the smileless mouth, 
by the deadening tints, by the contracted brow, by the dilat- 
ing nostril, we know that the soul is soon to leave its mortal 
tenement, and is already closing up its windows and putting 
out its fires. 


Watt Wauitman’s Porrry; on, A TRAVESTY NOT 
UNWORTHY THE ORIGINAL.—To appreciate the follow- 
ing the reader should have seen ‘the original,” a 





volume of which has recently been published, and duly 
advertised as “the great American poem.” Neverthe- 
less, the point will not be dimly seen: 


I happify myself. 

I am considerable of aman, I am some, 
We all are considerable, all are some. 

Put all of you and all of me together, and agitate our parti- 
cles by rubbing us all up into eternal smash, and we 
should still be some. 

No more than some, but no less. 

Particularly some, some particularly, some in general, gener- 
ally some, but always some without mitigation. Dis- 
tinctly some. 

O, ensemble! O, quelque-chose ! 


You also are some. 


THe Common FRIENDSHIP OF THE WoRLD.—The 
following is a sad picture. Alas! that it should have 
any foundation in fact: 

The common friendship of the world is the most corrupt 


and selfish thing imaginable. It is the pursuit of individual 
aims under the guise of pretended attachment ; it is the hom- 


- age which the poor and humble pay to the purse-proud and 


rich, and consists of cringing and degrading servilities based 
upon appurtenances in spe. 

Let us have no friendships such as these, in which duplicity 
is the condition, submission the tribute, and dishonor the 
sacrifice. 


\ 
AN OLD TRUTH In A New Form.—A recent homilist 
thus sets an old truth in a new and impressive form: 


The actions of man form his own funeral procession; they 
accompany him to the tomb, return not back, like his rela- 
tives and friends after the funeral, but enter the tomb with 
him, and go on with him to the tribunal of the Almighty, 
and there witness for him, whether for good or evil, and it is 
from their testimony that his sentence is pronounced of death 
or life eternal. 


HARD TO ENDURE THINKING.—Yes, it is hard for 
the wicked to endure thinking. Reflection makes him 
miserable. He can not bear to think. ; 


A convict on being removed from one prison to another was 
asked how he liked his new home. 

“ Not at all,” was his reply. 

“ Are you not clothed and fed as well here?” 

Yes, better.” 

“Ts your labor harder?” 

* No, not so hard.” 

“ Are you not treated with kindness ?” 

ac Views 

“Then why not like it?” 

“ Because I am allowed to speak to no one. I go to the 
table, and sit and think; I go about my work all day to 
think, and at night the iron door shuts me in my solitary cell 
to think, think, think, and I can not endure it.” 


Wise WORDS OF THE CHINESE.—The Chinese are 
very fond of pasting scraps from authors upon their 
houses, shops, and temples. Enter the poorest house in 


‘the most miserable village, and, though you will find a 


want of the commonest necessaries of life, you will be 
sure to see some beautiful maxims written upon serolls 
of red paper. These maxims are often finely worded, 
and full of sense. Here are a few specimens, selected 
almost at random: 


One day is worth three to him who does eyery thing in 
order. 

Great minds have purposes, others only have wishes. 

Who is the greatest liar? He who talks most of himself. 

We can do without the world, but we need a friend, 

My books speak to my mind, my friend to my heart, heaven 
to my soul, and all the rest to my ears. 
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Hiterarn, Brirntifir, anf Bialigtiral Girms. 


THE REBELLION IN CHINA.—This rebellion has now 
been in progress nearly twelve years. If the reader 
will open before him a map of the Chinese empire he 
will see that it is divided into two nearly equal divi- 
sions by the river Yang tse Kiang. The southern divi- 
sion up to this river has for some time been under the 
control of the rebels, and at some points it has been 
crossed. Of late the rebellion has been exhibiting new 
vigor. The wealthy city of Soo-Chow, in the vicinity 
of Shanghai, has succumbed to its power. This gave an 
opportunity for a delegation of missionaries from the 
latter place to visit the great leader of the rebellion, 
Tai-ping-wang. He received them in great state, but 
treated them with respect, and sent them back in safety. 
His cousin, and second in command, Kan-wang, is a 
professing Christian. He proposes to establish Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the empire, and also Christian 
civilization. His plan includes railroads, steamboats, 
post-offices, banks, insurance of fire and life, mitigation 
of criminal punishments, absolute and entire suppres- 
sion of opium, medical and educational establishments, 
etc. The heathen temples are to be converted into 
places of worship, the Bible is to be the great text-book. 
Sunday is also to be maintained as a sacred day, and the 
Protestant form of Christianity recognized. On the 
whole, it appears that Christianity has. much to hope 
from the rebellion; nothing from the old dynasty. It 
may be that God is preparing to open a great and effect- 
ual door for the Gospel in China through this agency. 


Rey. R. 8. Mactay anp Our Curnzse Misston.—In 
connection with the above our mission in China assumes 
new importance. After an absence of thirteen years 
the Rev. R. S. Maclay, superintendent of the mission, 
has returned to spend a few months in the United 
States. He says the missionary work in China is 
simply a work of evangelizing. The Chinese have their 
social organization and their literature. The pastors 
for the work will be raised up eventually from among 
their own people. The Chinese are even now trained to 
give in support of religion, for their own religion now 
costs them far more than the Christian religion would 
if adopted, and some of their men begin to see and 
acknowledge the fact. 

In addition to Rev. Mr. Maclay and his wife, there 
are in the mission Rey. Dr. Wentworth, Rev. O. Gibson, 
Rey. S. L. Baldwin, and Rev. C. R. Martin, with their 
wives. Dr, Wentworth is well known—a genial, noble- 


spirited man; O. Gibson, a man of iron nerve and in-. 


domitable energy; S. L. Baldwin, a man of sweet spirit, 
earnest devotion, and of remarkablé success in the 
acquirement and the use of the language. The mission 
is blessed also with the presence and labors of Misses 
Rebecca and Sallie H. Woolston, two educated and 
refined young ladies, who have heroically devoted them- 
selves to the missionary work. They have charge of 
the Waugh Female Seminary. There are also some 
seven native helpers who have been raised up on the 
soil of China to labor for her redemption. Rev. Mr. 











Martin and wife have more recently been added to the 
Mr. Maclay and his estimable lady will re- 
The field is 


mission, 
turn in the spring with a reénforcement. 
one of large promise. 


THE Crry or Lonpon.—London now covers one 
hundred and twenty-one square miles, having increased 
three-fold since the year 1800, and bricks and mortar 
still invade and capture the green fields. The popula- 
tion, according to the report of the Registrar-General, 
augments at the rate of about one thousand per week— 
half by birth and half by immigration. Notwithstand- 
ing the enormous wealth of the metropolis, it is re- 
corded in the report of the Registrar, as a remarkable 


fact, that “one in six of those who leave the world die - 


in some one of the public institutions—a work-house, 
hospital, asylum, or prison. Nearly one in eleven of 
the deaths is in a work-house.” This shows that pov- 
erty follows close at the heels of wealth, and fastens on 
the multitude with relentless grasp. Every sixth per- 
son dies a pauper or a criminal! A sad commentary 
this upon city life. 


CaruA—In reading so much about this place, it will 
be well to bear in mind that the modern city of Capua 
does not occupy the site of the ancient city of that 
name, where the energies of Hannibal’s troops were so 
effectually destroyed after a six months’ residence. 
Ancient Capua stood on the spot now occupied by the 
village of Santa Maria, one of the principal points in 
the great engagement fought on the first of October. 
It is nearly two miles south of the Volturno, with 
which it is connected by railroad and a common high- 
way. Modern Capua is situated on the north side of 
the river, which is crossed by several bridges. Its pop- 
ulation was lately about 16,000, exclusive of the garri- 
son. The battle-field comprised a sort of equilateral 
triangle, the base extending along the river between 
Capau and San Angelo, while the apex was at Santa 
Maria. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE RED SEA.—Dr. Buist has 
lately communicated to the Geographical Society of 
Bombay some careful observations on the temperature 
of the Red Sea, without doubt the warmest body of 
water of its size on the earth. We are told that ex- 
actly in its center lies a watery region of terrible heat. 
This seat of high temperature is situated in a tract rich 
in volcanic indications, and between 14 and 21 degrees 
north latitude. Even in winter months the water is 
seldom less than 80 degrees, and reaches 84 degrees in 
March and April, and in May sometimes attains to 90 
degrees. September, however, is the season of greatest 
warmth, the temperature of both air and water, rising 
in that month above blood-heat. 


AN'WQUARIAN DISCOVERY.—A very interesting anti- 
quarian discovery has lately been made public. Gibbon 
had, long ago in his great work, pointed out as “the 
most authentic of relies,” the bronze serpent on which 
was placed the golden tripod made by the Greeks from 
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the spoils of Xerxes, and dedicated in the temple of 
Apollo, at Delphi, as related by Herodotus after the 
battle of Platæa. This was carried to his new capitol by 
the Emperor Constantine, and, though mutilated by the 
iconoclastic zeal of the conqueror Mohammed II, it still 
remains erect in the Hippodrome at Constantinople. 
As it was difficult to reconcile the present appearance 
of the monument with the descriptions of ancient 
authors, some doubts have been thrown on its authentic- 
ity; but during the recent occupation of Constantino- 
ple by the allied powers in the Crimean war, excava- 
tions were made, and the serpent pedestal laid bare to 
its base, where, by application of chemical solvents, the 
original Hellenic inscription, recording the names of 
the Greek states who had fought against the Persians, 
was recovered. It is in the most Archaic form of, 
Greek writing, well and deeply cut, and written in the 
boustrophedon manner, in which the lines are read 
alternately from right to left. The reappearance of a 
record actually seen and copied by the father of his- 
tory, and many centuries later by Pausanias, which has 
been lost to the world ever since, is a remarkable link 
in the chain of discoveries which have of late gone so 
strongly to rehabilitate the credit of Herodotus as our 
main reliance in the history of the ancient world. 


Lorp Rossz’s GREAT TELESCOPE.—This is a reflecting 
telescope; the concave mirror or speculum is 6 feet in 
diameter, 54 inches thick at the edges, and 5 inches 
thick in center, and weighs about three tuns. It is 
composed of copper and-tin—126 parts of copper to 574 
of tin. Its focal distance is about 54 feet. It was 
ground with emery under water by the power of a 
steam-engine, and the process of grinding occupied six 
weeks. The whole telescope weighs fifteen tuns. 


AGASSIZ AND FREMONT.—Prof. Agassiz and Col. Fre- 
mont have been elected foreign members of the Prus- 
sian order pour le merite, instituted in honor of those 
who have rendered great services to science and art. 


SOUTHERN LADY AUTHORS.—Southern authors have 
been unusually active and successful during the past 
year. Beulah, by Miss Evans, of Mobile; Nemesis, by 
Marian Harland, of Virginia; Rutledge, said to be by a 
lady of Montgomery, Alabama; the Household of Bou- 
verie, by a lady of Kentucky; the Black Gauntlet, a 
tale of plantation life in South Carolina, by Mrs. Henry 
R. Schoolcraft, wife of the historian of the Indians, and 
author of African Letters; the Ladies’ Southern Florist, 
by Mary C. Keon, of South Carolina; and Ellen, or, 
the Fanatics Daughter, by Mrs. V. G. Cowden, of Ala- 
bama—these make part of the list, which is a tolerably 
long one, and includes some of the most successful 
books of the year. 


QurrNs OF FråNcEe.—Of the royal and imperial 
wives of France, there are but thirteen out of sixty- 
seven on whose memory there is no dark stain of sin. 
Of the fifty-four others, eleven were divorced, two died 
by the executioner, nine died very young, seven were 
soon widowed, three were cruelly treated, three were 
exiled, thé characters of three were very bad, and the 
prisoners and the broken-hearted make up the re- 
mainder. Twenty, who were buried at St. Denis, since 
the time of Charlemagne, were denied the rest of the 
grave. Their remains were dragged from the tomb, 





exposed to the insults of the revolutionary populace, 
and then flung into a trench and covered with quick- 
lime. 


Popunation or RusstA.—The total population of 
Russia is 79,000,000. The lower orders, serfs, petty 
traders, and artisans form a total of 53,500,000, the 
nobles and the higher guilds of traders about 1,000,000, 
The nobles still possess 21,000,000 serfs. The popula- 
tion of Siberia, including the wandering tribes of 
Kasan, Astrakan, and Orenburg, is 4,000,000. 


THE 16TH CHAPTER or MATTHEW IN PApyRus.—A 
literary discovery of some importance has been made 
at Liverpool, England. A papyrus brought from Thebes 
by the Rev. Henry Stobart, and now in Mr. Mayer’s 
museum of antiquities, was found to contain the 16th 
chapter of St. Matthew written in the Greek Uncial 
character. 


SIBERIA.—In this vast, dreary country are about 
40,000 Protestants, mostly Lutherans and German Re- 
formed, belonging principally to the German colonies 
located in various portions of the empire. There are - 
6,000 Roman Catholics, 4,500,000 members of the Greek 
Church, a large portion of them deplorably ignorant, 
and about 2,500,000 idolaters, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION OF THE METHODIST EPISCO- 
PAL ČHURCH.—The anniversary of this institution, held 
in the city of Detroit, October 21st and 22d, was an 
occasion of unusual interest. Sermons relating to the 
cause were preached in all the churches Sunday morn- 
ing, and the Sunday schools were addressed in the 
afternoon. The Sunday school experience meeting, held 
Monday afternoon, was powerful in its interest. At the 
anniversary proper, addresses were delivered by Rey. 
Drs. D. W. Clark, and T. M. Eddy, and by Rev. J. H. 
Vincent. From an abstract of the Annual Report, 
read by Rev. Dr. Wise, Corresponding Secretary, we 
gather the following statistics: 

Number of schools...........csssecececssserscssssesecensens 13,200 

Number of teachers and officers. wee 145,000 

Number of scholars.......cccce: . 788,000 


Publications during the year.... ae 421,000 
Volumes in library—year 1859.............ccsccceceeeeees 2,275,373 






THE AMERICAN SUNDAY ScHooL Unron.—The fol- 
lowing is a condensed statement of the condition of the 
American Sunday School Union at the present time: 


Number of schoolsinow in Union.s...sesisssessssssssesesss 213 
Number of pupils taught during the year 











Number of new schools added to the Union.. 12 
Number of teachers engaged ..se.ssesersesoessesrseesne «. 6,100 
Number of pupils in no particular Church connec- 

WAGE sa ae a AASE A A AEAEE AA ELIA CESES A OR ANESSE 40,000 
Number of mission schools (about)........... ache 70 
Number of colored children in the schools. 1,200 
Number of pupils in adult Bible classes... ... 4,000 
Number of pupils in infant classes . 11,500 
Number of volumes in the librarie: ++. 90,300 
Number of conversions during the year......ccpeeeee 328 
Whole amount of collections for i snevolent pur- 

DOSER A E E EEEE TOTEE $16,000 


MEDALLIONS OF WESLEY AND SHAKSPHARE.—We 
know of nothing more beautiful in its line than the 
new medallion of John Wesley. Its sale also has been 
unprecedented, But itis worthy of still wider circula- 
tion. The Messrs. Smith have also a medallion of 
Shakspeare, got up in the same style. The two—and 
they do not unfitly go together—make parlor orna- 
ments that are not only beautiful in themselves, but 
have an instructive lesson. 
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Ciyerary Eolirra. 


(1.) RITUALS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
as Revised by the General Conference Committees of 1856 
and 1860. 8vo. 154 pp. New York: Carlton & Por- 
ter.—The attention of the General conference of 1856 
was called to the necessity of revising our Church Ritu- 
als; and a committee for that purpose was ordered. 
The Rituals prepared by that committee failed to obtain 
the sanction of the Bishops for their publication, owing, 
first, to the ill health of two of their number and the 
pressure of other official business; and, secondly, to a 
“doubt” about “the right of the General conference to 
authorize any change of the Discipline to be made 
during the interval of its session, except upon constitu- 
tional matters referred to the annual conferences for 
their concurrence.” 

A new committee was ordered upon the subject at the 
late session. The changes proposed in the old Rituals, 
and the new forms prepared, are sufficiently indicated 
by the following excerpt from the report of this com- 
mittee: 

“The basis of our Church formularies was the prayer- 
book—abridged by Mr. Wesley from that of the Church 
of England for the use of his followers in North Amer- 
ica. Various abridgments, explanations, and verbal 
alterations ensued up to 1792. Since then no alteration 
has been made, except the insertion in 1836 of a short 
foot-note explaining what is meant by the ‘ Holy Catho- 
` lie Church’ Valuable as these formularies have been, 
and deeply as their utterances have been written upon 
the hearts of our people, they haye not escaped the sus- 
picion that sundry expressions in them savored more 
or less of old Romanistic doctrines—doctrines at vari- 
ance with our clearly-defined and well-established the- 
ology. 

“Again, It has been long felt that suitable formula- 
ries for the laying of the corner-stone and the dedica- 
tion of a church would contribute much to the interest 
and impressiveness of these occasions. 

“Still further. It has long been a matter of deep 
regret, that in very many instances so little form and 
impressiveness accompanied the admission of persons 
into full membership in the Church. Such an event as 
this—namely, coming out from the world, assuming the 
high responsibilities of a public profession of faith in 
Christ, and uniting with his visible Church—should be 
so conducted as to leave a deep and lasting impression 
upon the mind of the person received—an impression 
not to be effaced till his dying day. Appropriate for- 
mul for the laying of a corner-stone, tlhe dedication 
of a church, and for the reception of persons into full 
membership, have been added.” 2 

The committee did not deem it possible for the Gen- 
eral conference to examine and adopt the Rituals as re- 
vised; but recommended their publication separate from 
the Discipline, so that they might be freely examined by 
the Church and come up for adoption in 1864, 

The final action was to continue the committee, con- 
sisting of Rev. Drs. D. W. Clark, Joseph Holdich, F. 
Hodgson, F. G. Hibbard, J. T. Mitchell, L. D. Barrows, 











and E. Cooke, till 1864; and to direct them to make 
their final report to the General conference of 1864. 

The Agents at New York were also directed to fur- 
nish each member of the General conference a copy of 
the Rituals with the latest revisions. This is the copy 
referred to at the head of this notice. The object of 
furnishing these copies was that the committee might 
receive any suggestions from the members to aid thêm 
in making their final report to the General conference 
of 1864. On this subject any member of the committee 
may be addressed. 


(2.) CATALOGUE RAISONNE. A General and Classified 
List of the most Important Works in nearly every Depart- 
ment of Literature and Science Published in the United 
States and England. With a Bibliographical Introduction. 
8v0. 260 pp. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co.—This cat- 
alogue reflects the highest credit upon the enterprising 
house that has gotten it up. Notwithstanding some im- 
portant omissions, it is one of the best works of the 
kind ever published. The publishers have wisely de- 
termined not to attempt a catalogue of every book. 
Such a catalogue would have been worthless from its 
very bulkiness.. But they have included here the stand- 
ard works, and such as are regarded as authority in 
the diferent departments of human learning. We rec- 
ommend it as a reliable vademecum, or guide for those 
purchasing books for individual or private libraries. 
Every minister and every scholar ought to have just 
such a book by him. Sent by mail for 20 cents. 


(3.) Tae Lost Money Founp; or, the Voice of Con- 
science. Translated from the French. By Miss Julia 
Colman. 18mo. 123 pp. Two Illustrations. 22 cents. 


(4.) BENJIE AND HIS FRIENDS; or, Coming Up and 
Going Down. By Mrs. ©. M. Edwards. 18mo. 196 pp. 
Three Illustrations. 30 cents. 


(5.) PRETTY STORIES FOR A LITTLE Boy; 07, a Moth- 
er's Gift to her Dear Boy. Square18mo. 101pp. Three 
Illustrations. 30 cents, 


(6.) SELF-WILLED SUSIE AND HER SISTER LENA; or, 
the Girl that wanted to have her own Way. 18mo. 150 
pp. Three Illustrations. 25 cents. 


(7.) Rosa’s Fourrm OF JULY, ANTONIO AND HIS ÅN- 
GEL, and Kırry’s DREAM. By the Author of “Daisy 
Down.” 18mo. 85 pp. Four Illustrations. 20 cents. 


(8.) WHAT CATHERINE DID, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
18mo.. 109 pp. Three Illustrations, 22 cents. 

The above are recent issues from the Sunday School 
Union. They will be choice acquisitions to any Sunday 
school library. 


(9.) CLERGYMAN’S PocKET DIARY AND VISITING- 
Boox. Arranged by James Porter, D. D—One of the 
neatest and most convenient things; admirably adapted 
to its purpose. New York: Carlton & Porter. 50 
cents. 


(10.) A New Porrro1io.—Our thanks are due to 
Messrs. Carlton & Porter for a highly-useful as well as 
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beautiful and substantial portfolio, We shall subject it 
to the test of practical application. Letter size, $1.40; 
cap, $1.50. Discount to preachers. 


(11.) LIFE AND LETTERS OF MRs. EMILY C. JUDSON. 
By A. C. Kendrick, Professor of Greek Literature in the 
University of Rochester. 12mo. 426 pp. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: G. S. Blanchard.—This is 
one of the rarest and richest biographies lately issued 
from the press. We know of no name that attaches to 
itself a wider or deeper sympathy than that of the late 
lamented Mrs. Judson. Her maiden name was the ex 
ceedingly-unpoetical one of Chubbuck, and her child- 
hood was passed in extreme poverty. Indeed, so great 
was the poverty of her father that he was compelled to 
place her, though extremely frail and delicate, in a 
woolen factory at the early age of ten years. + Associa- 
ted with her life-experiences here were, ever afterward, 
the recollections of “noise and filth, bleeding hands and 
aching feet, and a very sad heart.” Four years later 
she became a teacher in a district school; and at the 
age of twenty-two we find her, first as pupil then as 
teacher in the “Utica Female Academy.” Her early 
life is a splendid example of genius struggling with pov- 
erty and constitutional disability, and overcoming both 
by the inherent force of its native character. Her sub- 
sequent career was upon a broader, more public arena; 
but not more sublime. 

We have not space for further notice here; but must 
lay the volume under contribution for the pages of some 
future number. 


(12.) RHETORICAL PRAXIS. The Principles of Rheto- 
rie Exemplified and Applied in Copious Exercises for Sys- 
tematice Practice, Chiefly in the Development of the 
Thoughts. For Use in Schools and Colleges. By H. N. 
Day. 12mo. 309 pp. Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, 
Keys & Co.—This book seems to have had its origin in 
the notion, on the part of its author, that our existing 
systems of rhetoric leave the development of the thought 
entirely out of view, and make style the first and the 
last thing in the study of rhetoric. His aim has there- 
fore been to produce a guide for the unfolding of the 
thought. As to his premises, he has unquestionably 
stated the case too strongly against the rhetoricians. 
The conclusion, however, though coming from question- 
able premises, is a very good and practical book. 


(13.) Forry YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SUNDAY SUHOOLS. 
By Sa H. Tyng, D. D. 18mo. 261 pp. New York: 
Sheldon & Co.—This is a reprint of Dr. Tyng’s letters 
recently published in “ The Independent.” 


(14.) COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE: HE- 
BREWS. By Moses Stuart, Late Professor of Sacred Lit- 
erature in the Theological Seminary at Andover. Edited 
and Revised by R. D. C. Robbins, Professor in Middleburg 
College. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 575 pp. Andover: 
Warren F. Draper.—In revising the original work of 
Professor Stuart, for this edition, the editor has added 
the results of the investigations of Forster, Davidson, 
and others, but he has been careful, he says, not to 
make any alterations in the work that might be at vari- 
ance with the theological or exegetical views of its 
author, 


(15.) FORTY YEARS FAMILIAR LETTERS OF JAMES 
W. ALEXANDER, D. D. Constituting, with the Notes, a 





Memoir of his Life. Edited by John Hall, D. D. 2 vols. 
New York: Scribner. 1860.—As a general thing the 
“lives and letters” of men, whether good or bad, are 
to be eschewed—left unread. But so far as we have 
dipped into these volumes, they form an exception to 
the general rule. The letters abound with fine, manly 
thought, rich in evangelical sentiment, and beautified 
by a catholic spirit. 


(16.) LOVE AND PENALTY; or, Hternal Punishment Con- 
sistent with the Fatherhood of God. By Jos. P. Thomp- 
son, D. D., Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church. 
New York: Sheldon & Co.—The germ of this work was 
a series of Sabbath evening discourses preached by Dr. 
Thompson to his congregation. The. title sufliciently 
indicates the general scope of the work. i 


(17.) DEBATE BETWEEN TAF CHURCH AND SCIENCE ; 
or, the Ancient Hebraic Idea of the “Six Days of Crea- 
tion :” with an Essay on the Literary Character of Tayler 
Lewis. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 12mo. 437 pp. 
Philadelphia: Smth, English & Co—Some years since 
Professor Tayler Lewis published a treatise on the ‘ Six 
Days of Creation,” maintaining that the six days of 
creation were indefinite periods of time. This last work 
is designed as a vindication of the former. 


(18.) HAND-BOOK OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE, from 
the Best and Latest Authorities: Designed for Popular 
Reading, and as a Text-Book for Schools and Colleges. 
By Anne C. Lynch Botta, 12mo. 560 pp. New York: 
Derby & Jackson.—If the somewhat pretentious title— 
“ Universal Literature ”—should conjure up, in the 
minds of any readers, large stacks of ponderous folios 
rising up till their summits are lost in the clouds, that 
wild conceit may be somewhat abated by the significant 
prefix, “ Hand-Book.” The author has taken a rapid 
survey of the field of literature, classifying the different 
departments, defining the periods and cause of their 
development, and also giving a sketch of the great 
thinkers and writers who have contributed to this 
growth. Mrs. Botta has culled many a beautiful flower 
from the garden of literature which will meet with cor- 
dial recognition from the reader. 


(19.) Woman’s EDUCATION is the theme of an excel- . 


lent address delivered at the Commencement of Clarks- 
ville (Tenn.) Female Academy. By H. N. M'Tyeire, 
TRD 


(20.) Carantoguns.—l. Wesleyan University, Rey. 
Jos. Cummings, D. D., President, assisted by seven pro- 
fessors. Freshmen, 39; sophomores, 34; juniors, 33; 
seniors, 29: total, 185.——2. Oneida Conference Semi- 
nary, Rev. E. G. Andrews, A. M., Principal, assisted by 
nine teachers. Number of students—gentlemen, 272; 
Ladies, 256: total, 528. 3. Genesee College and Wes- 
leyan Seminary—President, John M. Reid, D. D.—Col- 
lege, 6 teachers, 130 students; Seminary, 10 teachers, 
635 students. 4. Newbury Seminary, Newbury, Ver- 








mont, Rev. F. E. King, A. M., Principal, with 9 teachers 


and 412 pupils. 


(21.) PAmPHLETS.—Minutes of Michigan Conference 
for 1860—Bishop Simpson, President, and T. H. Sinex, 
Secretary. Minutes of the South-Eastern Indiana 
Conference—Bishop Baker, President, and T. G. Behar- 
rell, Secretary. Minutes of Central Ohio Conference— 
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Bishop Janes, President, and W. L. Harris, Secretary —— 
Minutes of Western Iowa Conference—Bishop Janes, 
President, and E. M. H. Fleming, Secretary. Minutes 
of the Minnesota Conference—Bishop Scott, President, 
and Rev. Jabez Brooks, Secretary. Minutes of the 
Illinois Conference—Bishop Baker, President, and Rev. 
Vincent Ridgely, Secretary. 


(22.) THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RU- 
RAL ÅFFAIRS FOR 1860. Albany: Luther Tucker & 
Son, 12mo. 144 pp.—the series of Annual Registers, 
of which this is the seventh number, contains much 
useful information with regard to rural matters. 


(23.) THE PAPERS or BLENNERHASSETT, BURR, ETC. 
By William H. Safford—tThis work embodies the pri- 
vate Journal of Herman Blennerhassett, and also the 
hitherte unpublished correspondence of Burr, Alston, 
Comfort Tyler, Devereaux, Dayton, Adair, Miro, Em- 
mett; Theodosia Burr Alston, Mrs. Blennerhassett, and 
others. It develops the purposes and aims of those en- 
gaged in the attempted Wilkinson and Burr revolution, 
together with an account of the “Spanish Association 
of Kentucky,” and a memoir of the ill-starred Blen- 
nerhassett. On the whole, it is a singular uncovering 
of many of the mysteries that have ever been attached 
to the early and stormy times of Burr and Blenner- 
hassett. It has been long known that Blennerhassett 
kept a Journal, and was careful of his papers and cor- 
respondence. These have at length been obtained by 





Mr. Safford from a remaining member of the family, 
and are now for the first time given to the world. The 
removal of all the parties directly concerned from the 
scenes of this life has taken away all motives for further 
suppression or concealment of these papers. When 
Burr stood before the nation disgraced and ruined by 
his foul murder of Hamilton in a duel, he turned his 
eyes upon our south-western border as a theater for 
new enterprise, and where his fortunes might be again 
restored by the founding of a new empire. The prin- 
cipal names associated with him in this movement were 
James Wilkinson, Johnathan Dayton, John Smith, Sam- 
uel Swartwout, and Herman Blennerhassett. The char- 
acter and fate of these men are noteworthy. Wilkin- 
son was a reckless, dissipated, unprincipled man. Smith 
was expelled from the United States Senate. Swartwout 
was notorious as a defaulter, and Dayton as an unprin- 
cipled land speculator. The name of Burr is remem- 
bered only to be execrated. From these associations 
Herman Blennerhassett went forth a ruined man, and, 
his wife was buried in the city of New York by the 
charity of an Irish society. It is a sad, touching story. 
Crime and folly stare out from its dark pictures; but 
connected with all there is a mystery, a wildness—nay, 
a very madness of adventure and a tragedy of termina- 
tion that make these papers among the most fascinating 
pages in the history of our country. The work is pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., of 
Cincinnati, and makes an octavo of nearly 700 pp. 
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The “coming events” whose “shadows” arrested my 
attention are the approaching holidays and their aécom- 
paniments, and their bright shadows consisted of the 


Preparation for the Holidays—Publishing-Houses—The Useful 
and the Fine Arts—Holiday Books—‘‘ Southern Literary 
Women ”—‘ Loyes and Heroines of the Poets”—Juvenile 
Publications—Webster’s Spelling-Book--Other Books. 
“Comine events cast their shadows before,” said I 

mentally as, a few days since, I wandered down Broad- 
way, and paused occasionally to look into the shop- 
windows. ‘True, these shadows are rather bright ones; 
but as we read of a “bright cloud” that once overshad- 
owed an illustrious company, so the bright forerunners 
of the “ good times coming,” may be not inappropriately 
styled their shadows. It is pleasant to enjoy the quiet 
contemplation of the beautiful and the good in the very 
presence of the strife of tongues and the clamors of 
contending factions, just as the well-housed traveler ap- 
preciates more highly his security while the storm howls 
around him and the rain patters against the windows. 
So while the multitudes are all engaged in political 
strifes and exultations or despondings, or are paying 
their earnest devotions at the shrine of thé golden god, 
I prefer to trace the less obvious though equally-certain 
indications of better tastes and higher aspirations. The 
Presidential canvass is said to be unfriendly to the trade 
of literature, so that publishers are careful not to en- 
gage deeply in the production of new works; but on 
the other hand, pecuniary prosperity is friendly to trade, 
especially in articles of taste, and such as pertain to the 
pleasures of the mind as compared with those of phys- 
ical necessity. We accordingly have no dearth of these 
just now. 








display of fancy goods provided for that season. There 


-has been a remarkable change in the department of 


bijouterie, of which the terminal ten days of the year is 
the established carnival, within the term embraced by 
the memory of many others besides “ the oldest inhab- 
itant,” which is only one of the many unmistakable 
proofs of the growth of wealth among us. The quantity 
of articles of luxury offered for sale has greatly in- 
creased, but a more remarkable and gratifying advance- 
ment has taken place in their style and quality, evinc- 
ing a growth in taste commensurate with the means of 
gratifying it. Though much that offends against good 
taste is still seen where better things should appear, 
still the prevailing tendency is to a more chaste and 
unostentatious form of beauty than was formerly in 
vogue. ‘Tinsel has given place to gold; imitations are 
scouted as execrable, and meretricious finery has been 
replaced by less showy but intrinsically more valuable 
things. A happy blending of the useful and the fine 
arts distinguishes the industry and tastes of the times, 
especially in architecture and landscape gardening, 
which seem just now to be the prevailing rage. One 
remarkable exception to this increased interest in mat- 
ters of taste is seen in the personal attire of the sterner 
sex; for, if I am not very much in error, our business 
and professional men are less careful in that particular 
than they were only a few years ago. “This I lay partly 
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to the use of “soft,” or, more definitely, slouched hats, 
and of “sack-coats,” grizzled and made to nobody’s 
measure; and partly to the increase of wealth among 
business men, so that the fineness of the coat has ceased 
to measure the purse of the wearer, and special regard 
for one’s personal appearance has come to imply the 
coxcomb rather than the earnest and, therefore, success- 
ful man of business. 

The improvements which may be traced in all depart- 
ments of our material civilization are especially mani- 
fest in the exterior vehicles of literature. The days of 
minion types in close-set lines, double columns, and 
narrow margins—dingy paper and blurred printing, 
have effectually passed away. Tinted paper is becom- 
ing the rule rather than the rare exception, and the 
quaint old English typography is becoming so generally 
used for titles and heads of chapters, that we meet them 
without surprise in one-half the books we open, while 
the reading matter is aptly likened to “a rivulet of text 
meandering through a meadow of margin.” Modern 
taste has declared that the matter of a book is not at all 
depreciated by an elegant setting, and that taste and 
wisdom are not so far antagonistical that they may not 
dwell in the same volume. Nor is it impossible that in 
some cases ideas as well as persons are judged by their 
outward covering, and that in the estimation of some 
for whom they are prepared books in plain coverings 
would be as unacceptable as a beauty out of the fashion. 

Business—that technically so called—and letters meet 
at a variety of points, and among others in the trade of 
the holidays. Books tastefully prepared hold a kind 
of prescriptive position among the appliances of the 
season, and as a race, like others claiming prescriptive 
rights, the holiday book dates far back into the past. 
And as with certain others the gay exteriors and sump- 
tuous adornings of the present representatives of the 
family would sadly shame the more modest pretensions 
of their ancestors. Formerly gift-books were almost 
exclusively of the class known as annuals, though they 
were in fact only ephemerals, They were small, cheaply 
ornamented, and poorly made, while their contents cor- 
responded with their exteriors. Designed only for the 
season, they had their brief day, and then were laid 
aside as old almanacs or last year’s city directory. The 
period of the race of annuals terminated a dozen years 
ago; and though some have appeared within that time, 
yet were they born out of season, and of course they 
did not succeed. But their failure marked only the 
passage of the book for the holidays into a more perma- 
nent form, and to a more elevated style of both literary 
and artistic excellence; and now many of these vol- 
umes are valuable literary miscellanies, and truly sump- 
tuous specimens of art. 

The trade of literature in its general circumstances 
and conditions has also undergone corresponding and 
not less remarkable changes. From the narrow and 
dingy rooms in Fulton and Nassau streets, where once 
it held its court, the march up town, which began some 
half dozen years ago, has proceeded till the old locality 
is mostly given over to second-hand dealers; while the 
great publishing houses are now congregated on or near 
Broadway, in one of its best portions and nearly a mile 
from their former place. There now are the Appletons, 
twice removed since they first gained for themselves a 
name in. the trade in their down-town establishment. 





The Harpers persistently adhere to their original posi- 
tion on Franklin Square, though, formerly on Cliff- 
street—now the rear of their establishment—certain 
that if they do not go after thespublic, the public must 
come to them. And there are the Carters, and Putnam, 
and Francis, and Randolph—and not far off are the 
Masons, and Seribner, and French, all occupying im- 
mense and tastefully-arranged bazars, and each present- 
ing an array of bookish wares well adapted to throw a 
bibliomaniac into paroxysms of delight. 

And there in their spacious and well-appointed quar- 
ters, looking the St. Nicholas Hotel full in the face, is 
the house of Derby & Jackson, whose rapid growth and 
present magnificence entitle it to a special notice. Those 
who have had occasion to keep watch of the publishing 
interests of the country during the past decade of years 
or longer, may have traced the constituents of this 
house in other years, at Auburn, and Buffalo, and Cin- 
cinnati, till only a few years since the present firm was 
established in this city—first in Park Place, next in 
Nassau-street, and now in Broadway. During their 
brief career they have issued new works in such rapid 
succession that their catalogue is becoming one of the 
largest among the New York publishers. Probably no 
other house in the city has. issued a less proportion of 
unsalable books, and several of their most successful 
issues have been of works which had been examined 
and rejected by some of the older houses. That, how- 
ever, is perhaps neither strange nor especially indicative 
of shrewdness in these gentlemen, since the “readers” 
to whom publishers ‘submit their manuscripts are often 
the most capricious of literary Procrusteses, and what 
one of them condemns as worthless, another may extol 
as super-excellent, unless, indeed, as I suspect is the 
case, they do their own “reading.” The history of lit- 
erature shows that publishers and their oracles can tell 
in adyance very little as to.what will be the success of 
any untried candidate for the laurels of authorship, and 
when, as in this case, only salable books are issued, it 
is to be set down more to the credit of good luck than 
to superior skill and foresight. Mercantile tact and a 
liberal use of money are the chief conditions of success 
in this as in most other branches of business; and as 


| these secure success, so success realized implies the em- 


ployment of these elements, and, therefore, it may be 
presumed that those publishers have both of these in 
use. A peep into their new establishment a few days 
ago discovered an amount of sumptuousness and intrin- 
sic value for which I was not prepared—and to fully 
appreciate which one needs a full purse. 

Among their recent publications I was especially in- 
terested with two entirely new and truly-elegant quarto 
volumes designed for the holiday trade—though equally 
suitable for all seasons—combining, in the highest per- 
fection, the various arts employed in the production of 
such wares. The first I will notice is entitled, ‘ Wo- 
men of the South, Distinguished in Literature,” by 
“Mary Forest,” probably a nom de plume, but not un- 
likely herself entitled to a niche in the same bright tem- 
ple. The plan of the work is not unlike that of Gris- 
wold’s “Female Poets,” or Mrs. Hales “ Woman’s 


| Record,” though from the comparatively-narrow limits 


of the field the process of gleaning has been more ex- 


| haustive. As often happens at such censuses of nota- 


bilities, one is surprised at so large an array of names— 
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thirty-five in all—of female literary celebrities, gathered 
from only one section of the country, and all of a com- 


paratively-recent date. Of course the incognito editress 
writes to please, and has not failed to set forth her fair 
clients in advantageous lights, though she has not done 
so to a degree, and especially not in a style that should 
be deemed objectionable. The selections from their 
writings, designed to illustrate the literary qualities of 


the several writers, are judiciously made, though evi- 


dently with a steady reference to brilliancy of expres- 
sion and marked effect. Seven of these fair literatae, 
done on steel, adorn the volume—probably real por- 
traits, and decidedly well executed. Among these is 
that of Miss Augusta J. Evans, of Mobile—“ Beulah ’’— 
to which many a reader will turn with mingled feelings 
of admiration and sympathy, for nearly every one con- 
cludes that “Beulah” is largely autobiographical. The 
biographie sketch of Miss Evans here given only par- 
tially confirms that conclusion, while it affords grounds 
for the hope that both personally and as an authoress still 
better things are in her future than any thing her past 
has revealed. Since our southern friends like to see 
themselves by themselves, I do not see that we outsiders 
have any right to object, especially while they allow us 
to enjoy with them the pleasure which such an exhibi- 
tion affords; and I am certain that the best way for us 
to avenge ourselves will be to imitate the Roman youth 
with the Sabines by seizing the volume and its fair oc- 
cupants. 

The second work is even more -pretentious than the 
former, and it amply justifies all its pretensions—“ The 
Loves and Heroines of the Poets. By Richard Henry 
Stoddard ”—himself “of that ilk.” No less than a 
hundred and sixteen diferent poets have been drawn 
upon for matter, and yet all the pieces are’ such as to 
come under the general designation of ‘Loves and 
Heroines,” The three great Italian poets, Petrarch, 
Dante, and Tasso, come first in order, with songs re- 
spectively to Laura, Beatrice, and Leonora, and then 
follow somewhat chronologically the vast concourse of 
English and American poets extending from Sir Thomas 
Wyatt to those of our own times. Among the pieces 
introduced are not afew of the choicest gems of Eng- 
lish verse, while the ‘notes and illustrations” afford a 
valuable and pleasing literary melange to the curious 
in such matters. Twelve steel-plate portraits—imagin- 
ary, of course—of an equal number of these ‘‘ Loves and 
Heroines” adorn this splendid volume. Petrarch’s 
“Laura” stands as the frontispiece—a finely-executed 
picture, soft, light, and “spirituelle,” as were the con- 
ceptions of the great Restorer of Literature. Burns’s 
“Highland Mary” appears as the veritable “bonnie 
lassie,” with her “ cantie, honest face,” and wrapped in 
her Higbland plaid, that seems to have haunted the 
imagination of the half-maddened, half-inspired poet- 
plowman. As a work of art it is truly admirable. 
Byron’s “Maid of Athens” is also given, in light and 
shade, in which the artist has most happily reproduced 
and photographed the poet's subtile conception. The 
two pictures—that of the poet and that of the artist— 
beautifully harmonize and mutually help each other as 
realizations of their common ideal. Every part of the 


workmanship of these superb volumes is of the very 
best style—elaborate, rich, and yet chaste, suited to 
cherish and gratify a pure and refined taste, and yet 





they are sold at prices which bring them within the 
range of the great mass of our well-to-do commonalty. 
Those two sumptuous works are only this year’s addi- 
tion to the stock of this house brought over from 
former years, among which are “The Portrait Gallery 
of Celebrated Women’—two volumes, quarto— The 
Court of Napoleon,” (I,) and “Women of Beauty and 
Heroism,” all three by F. B. Goodrich, (Dick Tinto and 
son of Peter Parley;) also, ‘The Josephine Gallery,” 
edited by Alice and Phoebe Cary, and La Fontaine’s 
Fables, in one royal octavo, beautifully illustrated. All 
of these works may be cheerfully commended to those 
who are, seeking for the means of cultivating and grati- 
fying the love of the beautiful, as presenting the things 
sought for in a form the least objectionable. No other 
school of taste is at once so economical and so free from 
dangerous associations as that kept in the domestic 
drawing-room—wherefore, Pater-familias, put works of 
taste on the parlor table. 

A gift-book that would not suffer in a comparison 
with almost any of its class is just now published by 
Charles Scribner—“ Folk-Songs: a Book of Golden 
Poems, made for the Popular Heart,” by Dr. J. W. Pal- 
mer—a name not unknown as among our able writers 
and critics. The book is a royal octavo, with over 
sixty original illustrations by some of our best Ameri- 
can artists— exquisite in design and execution.” A 
specially-valuable feature of this volume is found in 
the fac-similes of the original autographs of fifteen of 
these world-renowned poems. Among these are Hood's 
“Song of the Shirt,’ Payne’s ‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
and others equally famous and valuable, by Tennyson, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Browning, and others 
both English and American. The poems, numbering 
more than two hundred, are all lyrics, many of them 
the universally-admired productions of canonized bards, 
and the very pieces by which they earned their bays— 
songs which have become the heritage of our common 


‘humanity, and which are sung or recited by multitudes 


with whom the tongue and ear supply the place of 
books and reading. The fascination of the genuine 
“effusions” is confessed by all—the cultivated and un- 
cultivated alike—for in their domains all artificial dis- 
tinctions disappear, and nature asserts her own suprem- 
acy. Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs,” Tennyson’s “ Miller’s 
Daughter,” Kingsley’s “Sands o’ Dee,” Longfellow’s 
“ Wreck of the Hesperus,” and Whittier’s “ Maud Mul- 
ler ”—and these are only specimens of the contents of 
the whole volume—need no commendation to the public 
heart. The compilation of this choice volume has been 
a labor of love with its editor extending through sev- 
eral years. In mechanical execution and fineness of 
materials it stands in the very first grade of the book- 
maker's art; but its crowning excellence is its matter, 
and that less from any special elaborateness of compo- 
sition than from its genuine and hearty naturalness, 

A holiday-book of poetry of a somewhat different 
composition, prepared by Rev. William Rice, of. Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, has just been published by Carlton 
& Porter: ‘Moral and Religious Quotations from the 
Poets”—large octavo, finely printed on tinted paper, 
with several steel engravings, and bound in the best 
style. The book is just such a one as a Christian 
father may put before his children without misgivings, 


lest in gratifying their tastes he should inflict a greater 
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injury than that could compensate for. ~The selections, 
which embrace a very wide range of subjects and 
authors, are wisely and judiciously made. 

A great change has come over the style and character 
of the books prepared for the use of children since the 
days of our grandmothers. The range of children’s 
literature half a century ago—and childhood was then 
a longer term than Young America now allows—was 
more limited than at present; but the matter was 
wholesome, and that little was commonly most thor- 
oughly learned. Webster’s Spelling-Book, when we 
were school-boys, filled a space now covered by a great 
variety of juvenile text-books, each treating of some 
high-sounding ‘ology. It is wonderful how much matter 
was extracted from that single little book, and how 
large a space it occupied in the life-history of many a 
rising prodigy. Each stage of his progress through it 
was definitely marked, and the initial words of “new 
lessons” became way-marks—milestones—in the mem- 
ory, by which to reckon up the progress that had been 
made. ‘The learner toiled painfully past the alphabet— 
not neglecting to give due attention to “ and-per-se ”— 
and the a-b-abs, till a firm footing was gained at b-a-g 
bag, and then another weary stage brought him to 
ba-ker, the attainment of which was usually an occa- 
sion of deep interest. Thence to cru-ci-fix was smooth 
traveling, but with the increase of syllabication came 
also an increase of toil and weariness. As remembered 
from this point of time that whole region is a dream- 
land—the genuine ideal of which our new-fashioned 
pictorials are but very indifferent counterfeits. And 
then to turn over the ‘yet unexplored pages to the 
region of “the pictures” was like an excursion into the 
interior of a strange continent. Yet in due time, and 
by dint of tasking and toiling, these pages, too, were 
explored, and all their hard words were mastered. 
Spelling was a great business in the country schools of 
those times, both “in the book” and “ out of the book,” 
and the best speller was recognized by common consent 
as primus inter pares. I wonder if they have spelling- 
matches in the schools nowadays. I doubt, though I 
do not believe that any of the exercises that have 
superseded them are more highly appreciated than were 
those. Our nation owes a great debt to Webster's 
Spelling-Book, for I question whether any other of 
man’s composing has exerted so large an influence in 
the formation of the national character. A vast amount 
of practically-valuable learning was comprised in that 
little and unpretending manual, and not a few of our 
really-great men have been indebted to it for the ele- 
mentary lessons upon which their subsequent greatness 
was built up. Is the good old book still used in any 
of the schools? I would like to spend some quiet 
winter evening in reéxamining its pages, and convers- 
ing once more with its well-remembered columns of 
words, and occasional reading lessons. and names of 
places, and those two memorable chapters near the 
close—the one of synonyms that were not synonymous, 
and the other of ‘abbreviations,’ which seemed to me 
to possess a kind of mystical power like the strange 
words of the necromancers. But then I fear they 
would not seem to me in the book as they do now, 
mingled with the memories of departed joys. Ah, | 
well! we are not so young as we once were, nor shall 








But this is a digression; I began writing about the 
current juvenile literature, and was led aside by the 
recollection of my own childhood’s “ Mentor.” I re- 
ferred, also, not so much to books of elementary 1n- 
struction as to those intended for voluntary reading. 
Of these, great numbers are made and sold, and, no 
doubt, their influence is far from inconsiderable in fash- 
ioning the character of the rising generation. That in 
many things these are better than the story-books of a 
hundred years ago is certain, though in some other par- 
ticulars it may be doubted whether all the changes are 
improvements. 

But if it is here objected to the obsolete stories 
of giants, and dragons, and fairies, and brownies, that 
they were not only pure fictions, but also absurd and 
monstrous, it may be replied that of the modern juve- 
nile reading books a large share are most superlatively 
trashy—the veriest namby-pamby that ever found ut- 
terance by help of type and printer’s ink. But was 
there ever any thing composed for children at all com- 
parable to the “ Mother-Goose~” literature, which origin- 
ated nobody knows when or how, but, like the common 
law, has existed from the time as to which “the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the contrary?” It is some- 
times said that the highest praise of Shakspeare is that 
his aphorisms and wise sayings have become the mate- 
rial of the thinking of the Anglo-Saxon race, and in 
like manner the rhymes of ‘ Mother Goose” have fur- 
nished amusement for innumerable generations of Anglo- 
Saxon juveniles, and even “children of larger growth” 
love to remember and rehearse these apparently-sense- 
less but somehow wonderfully-pleasing doggerels, to 
think of the “two blind men who went to see two erip- 
ples run a race,” or of the “three boys who went slid- 
ing on a summer’s day,” or of that strange scene when 
“the cat got into the fiddle,” and “the cow jumped 
over the moon!” ‘Not one of a hundred has ever seen 
these in print, and yet not one in a thousand does not 
know by heart a large share of them. Somewhere they 
touch upon our humanity, and so the world will not let 
them die. 

Whoever writes a really-good book for children is a 
public benefactor, and deserves well of the public. This | 
I think has been done by our Sunday school ,editor— 
under his pseudonym of Francis Forrester—in the prep- 
aration of the “ Glen Morris Stories,” a series somewhat 
on the plan of Abbott's “ Franconia Stories,” of which 
three volumes—" Guy Carlton,” “Dick Duncan,” and 
“Jesse Carlton”—have been published by Howe & 
Ferry) of this city. That Dr. Wise has a happy faculty 
for writing for young persons is well known, and that 
he writes to profit as well as to please all must know 
who have read his “Path of Life,” and ‘ Pleasant Path- 
ways,” and “Young Man’s” and “Young Woman's 
Counselors.” The same design is evident in the Glen 
Morris Stories, though the lessons are given less di- 
rectly, and narrative instead of explicit precepts is 
made the vehicle of instruction. Compared with almost 
any other set of story books for children—and their 
name is legion—these are entitled to a decided prefer- 
ence, both from their plain common-sense and the pure 
morality they inculcate. Buy them for your boys and 
girls and leave them in their reach—you need not ask 
for their reading, that will come of course—and your 





we be again. | 


boys and girls will be the better for it. 
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A PLACE at Your Frrestpz.—A New-Year’s saluta- | 


tion to you all, dear readers. Make way for us at the 
fireside; give us a place in the family group. We would 
breathe among you the spirit of love and truth. We 
would contribute to the refinement and the joys of the 
home circle. We would kindle in the soul aspirations 
after knowledge and purity. These long winter even- 
ings would we cheer; to the twilight of the coming sum- 
mer would we lend new beauty. For these ends we 
erave your companionship for another year. Make us 
welcome. 

your fayor. 


New CONTRIBUTORS.—In our list of writers for the 
current volume will be found several new and valuable 
contributors. At the same time our most valuable old 
contributors will still continue to write for us. 


Tap TEN CoMMANDMENTS.—This engraving is from 
an original design by H. Lovie, Esq. It will make an 
appropriate companion for the Lord’s Prayer issued by 
us a year ago. The scene of the delivery of the tables 
from the hand of God to’ Moses is grandly expressed. 
From the midst of the thick cloud and the “ vailed 
darkness”—where the very hand of the Invisible is 
concealed—they are received with trembling awe. We 
leave the whole to be studied by our readers. They 
will find the key to the Scripture scene employed to 
illustrate each of the commandments in the passage re- 
ferred to at the bottom of each picture. 


Evenine TwiticHt.—Gathered flowers, music, medi+ 
tation, and twinkling stars are always associated with 
the evening twilight. This idea our artist has enabled 
us to transfer to our title-page in a manner equally 
pleasing and equally suggestive. It will rivet the eye 
and awaken the memories of many a reader. 


OUR CHURCH PERIODICALS.—It will not be out of 
place for us to call the attention of our readers to 
our Church periodicals. The General conference has 
placed them under the direction of tried and able men. 
The best minds of the Church are employed to enrich 


them, and the noblest sympathies of our people are’ 


‘wedded to them. In mechanical execution they may 
challenge comparison with those of any other Church 
or any other: organization whatever. - In cheapness, 
none so low; and no other establishment than our great 
Book Concerns could possibly publish them at such low 
rates... Now is the time to subscribe. In addition, it is 
also due to remark that the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, the Western Christian Advocate, the North- 
Western Christian Advocate, and the Christian Apolo- 
gist—German—are each to be enlarged, and printed 
hereafter in the quarto form—thus affording increased 
facilities in their editorial management. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENcy.—We are in the frequent re- 
ception of letters from persons desiring situations as 
teachers, or from persons wishing to employ teachers. 
We can not do better than refer all such to the Educa- 
tional Agency of Rey. G. G. Saxe, A. M., 45 Bible-House, 


gilar a 


We hope more than ever to be worthy of ’ 


< nament to society and a benefactor of his race. 
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New York city. Mr. Saxe is a competent and reliable. 
Christian gentleman. ‘ 


CLusTERING Wors—How often in the sad experi- 
ences of life are we reminded that 


“Woes cluster; rare are solitary woes; 
They love a train; they tread each other’s heel.” 


The following note from a brother minister has deeply 
touched our own heart. Some of our readers have been 
bereaved and afflicted. Are your hearts despondent? 
Look upon this picture and see if you are not con- 
strained, in very sympathy of heart, to exclaim, “ My 
brother, thy sorrows are greater than mine!” 


I am in deep affliction. My dear wife is in the asylum for 
the insane, and our beautiful babe is motherless. This is a 
dark dispensation. To give three little cherubs to the keep - 
ing of mother earth, and to close the eyes of a beautiful and 
highly-accomplished adopted daughter, to say farewell to my 
almost idolized mother and follow her to the tomb, was as 
nothing to this. Grace, and grace alone, sustains me. Par- 
don this confidential paragraph. You do not seem like a 
stranger to me. May I hope for your prayers, that this afllic- 
tion also may be sanctified to my good? 


A Fragment.—‘ Alma” drew the following picture 
evidently from real life. The bleeding heart of many a 
bereaved parent will recognize it as a part of its own 
sad experience: 

A merry little child, full of life and health, was sporting in 
the garden. Methinks I see him now with the clear, blue eye, 
the flaxen ringlets and delicate brow. Beautiful was that 
fairy form as it bounded in infantile glee, and there was music 
in the soft, childish accents and joyous laugh which rang sq 
merrily through the halls. It was a joy to have him near, 
for a spirit of innocence and purity seemed to peryade the air 
which he breathed, and we felt that bright-winged angels 
were hovering near to guard his infant footsteps. Eyes beam- 
ing with affection rested upon him; and strangers, as they 
watched him at his sports, were often heard to exclaim, ‘‘ How 
beautiful!” The fond parents, forgetting that he was mortal, 
watched. with wondering delight, the rapid unfolding of the 
delicate bud of promise, and, gazing through the long vista 
of coming years, beheld, in imagination, their son refined, 

i intellectual, and noble, treading the busy paths of life, an or- 
vJ"Tread 
“softly, for Death is in that room. ... Ah! Death was’ there, 
‘and on a snow-white couch lay the emaciated form of him 
ewho so lately was full of life and glee. Fairer than alabaster 
was the cold brow, the death-damp was resting among the 
clustering ringlets, and the eyes were closed in that dreamless 
slumber which knows no waking. Gentle zephyrs were steal- 
ing through the apartment, bearing on their dewy wings the 
perfume of fragrant flowers; the stars were looking down from 
their blue home above, and the moonbeams rested lovingly on 
the placid features of the dead, The sounds of merriment 
were hushed in the halls, and the silence was unbroken save 
by the sobs of the mourners, as they stood around the beauti- 
ful casket from which the gem had just been taken. But 
Faith, sweet comforter of the afflicted, pointed out to them an 
angel band, and in the midst a white-robed spirit just escaped 
from bonds of clay and rejoicing in its new-found liberty. 


RomaANcE or Lire.—There is more of romance— 
more of the drama—in life than we are apt to imagine. 
In fact, romance, and that too of the most thrilling 
character, enters more or less into every life. It needs 
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only some weird hand to unravel the tangled skein and 
show the relation of the various threads in the true 
harmony of their connections. Then a life-drama is 
before you—wonderful in its strange romance; still 
more wonderful in its living reality. 

Is it not all fiction? was asked of a sketch written 
for our columns. The author’s reply was: 


I could wish, from my heart, that there was less of truth 
and more of fiction in it. 


WHERE Is Loon LAKE?—This question, it seems, is 
still unsettled. Every one knows where a loon lake is. 
But where is the Loon Lake? the Loon Lake, of which 
so beautiful a view was given in a late number of our 
magazine? . A correspondent from Minnesota lends his 
aid to the solution of this difficult problem: 


I would also answer the question, Where is Loon Lake? 
which I find answered by your correspondent in the Septem- 
ber number of the Repository. The Loon Lake of your en- 
graying is not in Wisconsin. I recognized it at a glance as 
an old friend of mine, and should have told you where it is 
before, but could hardly summon courage to write to an editor. 
Besides, I imagine you have an inkling of its whereabouts, as 
you only suppose a confession of ignorance; but perhaps you 
do not know its precise locality. This lake is in northern 
New York, in Franklin county, and i also derives its name 
from its inhabitants, the loons. 

It is almost, but not entirely, surrounded by forest; for at 
its foot, on an eminence, overlooking a part of the lake, stands 
the Loon-Lake House, where, a few years since, L spent a 
summer very pleasantly. The further shore of the lake is 
grand and beautiful. It is covered with tall pines and spruces, 
whose branches interlace so as to almost exclude the light at 
midday: then it is carpeted with the softest yielding moss, 
while long mosses hang from the branches of the trees. 

Many times have I crossed that lake “paddling my own 
aanoe,” and have spent delicious hours in that grand old forest 
“alone, yet not alone,” for the Creator was there in his handi- 
work. 

That point represented in the engraving is true to nature. 
I recollect it well. The wind had been at work there among 
those old hemlocks. It is the only part of the lake where the 
lilies grow; I haye gathered them there. 

The region about the lake abounds in deer. I have watched 
them from the window of my room, when in the morning they 
would come down into the water and stand, looking precisely 
as they are represented in the picture. I am very far from 
the peaceful waters of Loon Lake now, but the recollection ot 
its beauty is a pleasure. 


SenF-Conqurst.—An old patron, who, for fifteen 
years, has been a constant reader of the Repository, 
utters some thoughts to the editor, of which he inclines 
to give his readers the benefit: 


Perhaps my sluggish nature would not now have clamored 
to be heard, had not my soul been stirred by perusing that 
most excellent article, by Rev. F. 8. Cassady, on “ Self-Con- 
quest.” Frequently, during a few of the years last past of 
my life, have I exclaimed, ‘ Better is he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city!” And yet how few, even of those 
wearing the badges of Christianity, persevere till they obtain 
a perfect conquest! Some foe or foes still remain unsubdued 
in the soul to weaken the moral character. When I behold 
those professing godliness arrayed in costly apparel and far- 
ing sumptuously every day, while the pastor is deficient of 
part of his salary, their place of worship burdened with debt, 
and the Macedonian’ cry from heathen lands, ‘come over and 
help us,” all unheeded, I conclude that avarice, a part of their 
fallen nature, has not been subdued. Or when the fires of 
anger may be seen glowing upon the cheek or fiashing from 
the eye, I conclude the cońquest is scarcely commenced, Or 
when jealousy, like a canker-worm, is folded in every bud of 
happiness, causing it to wither ere it blooms, how like an 





angel of mercy falls the words of inspiration upon that erring 
heart, “He that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that taketh 
a city!’ 

ANOTHER PormM.—We edified our readers not long 
since with a glimpse of the beauties of a somewhat re- 
markable poem. We have another of rather distin- 
guished parts. The theme is “ spring ”—a very fruitful 
theme with the poets, and one that has produced some 
rare melodies. But we have no recollection of any just 
like—or even equal in all respects—to that, part of 
which—for we have not room for the whole—follows. 
Spring has not yet quite come; but the poem has. If 
the spring lags behind, that is its own fault. We sub- 
mit at least that that is no reason why the poem should 
wait: 





Winter, with its cold icy hands, 
Has passed, and forever gone; 
Every thing now, looks cheerful and gay; 
And, the birds, are singing their merry song. 


The moon, in brightness, and serenity, doth appear, 
Spreading its light, and refulgence o’er the earth; 
While, the happy yeoman, with his 
Little ones, are clustering ’round, the family hearth. 


The Globe, with its velocity moyes ’round, 
Like the Eagle, on her flight; 

While the moon in its splendor, and 
Magnificence, has gone clear out of sight. 


O! who could not admire, the 
Spring time of the year: 
When, the birds in the 
Forest, are melodious to hear. 


How grand? how magnificent ? does tho 
Earth seem, of a bright spring morn: 
When the Farmer is tilling 
And, planting the corn. 


But, when the spring has come to a close: 
And the flowers are all gone to decay; 

The little birds, will then, seek their 
Homes, in some clime, far distant away. 


Then, with emotions, and gratitude, we ’l 
Look to the spring, that has past; 
And, like the bubble, on the ocean: 
Perhaps, it may be our last. 
N. B. At this point our compositor broke down. 
He could n’t go any farther. Our readers must wait till 
he recovers. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—The following prose articles 


are respectfully declined; namely, Life; The Forest 
Funeral; A Mother’s Prayer; The Morning Breaks; 
The Three Graces; These Aspirations; Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum at Hartford; Self-Knowledge; Methodism Now 
and Then; First the Cross, then the Crown; Fashions; 
Thomas Moore; Broken Links; How to Become a 
Christian; The Wonders of Nature; The Philosophy of 
Saying “No;” and Death. Some of these articles might 
have found place in our pages but for the number of 
contributions “in waiting.” In other cases the authors 
only lack the discipline of study and practice to make 
good writers. ‘To this list of declined articles we must 
add the following, which were done up in verse, The 
foregoing remarks will also apply to these: Twilight 
Musings; Autumn; The Orphan Hope; A Night Scene; 
Live to Do Good; Nature; A Memento; Autumn Mus- 
ings; Jesus; The Infant's Mission; God at Hand; Life; 
Life’s Sorrows Known to God; Departed Beauty; J 
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Love Thee, O God; Autumn; Winter; To a Brother; 
The Fallen Oak; Little Annie’s Death; The Old Card- 
ing Mill; Drive On; My Woodland Border; and Edith 
Le Bonne. 

This is a rather long list, We hope many months 
will elapse before we are compelled to treat our contrib- 
tors so roughly again. Indeed, we hardly know which 
most needs our commiseration, the “accepted” or the 
“declined.” The protracted suspense of the former 
may prove more painful than the temporary mortifica- 
tion of the latter; for never before had we so much 
matter in waiting for our pages. 


Bryonv.—The poem with this title on page 25 should 
have been credited to Miss Sarah B. Clark. 


MISSIONARY ÅPPROPRIATIONS.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
palChurch the following appropriations were made for 
1861: 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 









L EEN e esee EER EEE EAr A EAS SESA EEEN Etas SAES $36,820 
Germany.. . 20,688 
Scandinavia . 10,395 
Bulgaria.. 6,000 
Siberia....... » 22,015 
2,000 

STONES a aa ko. 20,076 
ER MROLUA LE Miers asaussencescteneccuncssssuasiaexsussdaeseuvenceiaeeses 2,000 
Total for Foreign Missions...........sscceeesseces seseees $119,994 
German Domestic MiSSiONS........002screeee 50,850 
Foreign populations other than German. 12,600 


Indian missions..............00..+ cof, LOO 


JAMMOTICAN DOMESTIC MISSIONS ....c..ccrcccceevassserssecsoesns 88,135 
Total amount for the MissionSs...........scisecrseosees $276,729 
For contingent fund ....... .-10,000 







For incidental expenses 
Office expenses..... 


..10,000 
. §,671 


Lies Beet eee Ae re ae ae a $305,400. 


The appropriations for the year 1860 were $283,556. 
In this increased appropriation of $21,844 the Board 
show their undiminished confidence in the ability and 
purpose of the Church to sustain this great work. In- 
ereased collections must be the watch-word every-where. 


Our EXCELLENT WOMEN OF THE METHODIST 
CHURCH.—After our New York Letter had been made 
up the following addendum was received. For its in- 
trinsic value, as well as from a desire to encourage a 
worthy enterprise, we give place to it here: 


A few days ago I was shown some of the advanced sheets of 
a new work of the holiday class, which will be in the hands 
of its readers when this writing shall first appear in type— 
destined, I fancy, to attract some good degree of notice, and 
to find its place in many a Methodist household. Its title- 
page reads, “ Our Excellent Women of the Methodist Church, 
in England and America.” It bears the imprimatur of J. U. 
Buttre, 48 Franklin-street, but I am not informed what rela- 
tion he holds to its production; but I happen to know that it 
was projected by our friend Tibbals, of 118 Nassau-street, who 
also had the oversight of its preparation, and is now the owner 
of the copy-right. It consists of biographical sketches and 
portraitures of character of a number of the “ honorable wo- 
men ” of Methodism. Some of these are of the heroic age of 
Methodism in England, and some of our own times and coun- 
try. Aindng the former are of course the Mother of the Wes- 
leys, Lady Huntington, Mrs. Fletcher, H. A. Rogers, and Mrs. 
Tatham; and among the latter are Mrs. Catherine Garrison, 
Mrs. Wilkins, late of the Liberia mission, and Mrs. Garrett, 
whose néble munificence entitles her name to the grateful re- 
membrance of her people. The book is notable also for its 
authorship. A constellation of the bright stars of Methodist 
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literature unite to shed their rays upon its pages. Stevens, 
Whedon, Holdich, and a name I may not write, but which 
may be read on the title-page of the Repository, are among 
those of the sterner sex; while Mesdames Holdich, Olin, and 
Stevens represent—in a double sense—the sisterhood. Its ma- 
torial composition promises to be what the book-maker’s art 
is capable of—tinted paper, fine steel engravings—fourteen in 
number—and all the varieties of rich and tasteful binding. 
Just such a book, reader, as you would choose, with which to 
surprise your wife, or lady friend in some other relations, at 
Christmas-tide. 


THE WESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.—Ours being a 
monthly and sustaining somewhat common relations to 
all the weekly joumals of the Church, we have often 
felt restrained from saying what we should haye been 
glad to say of them individually. But just at this time 
our neighbor is so jubilant over the enlargement and 
the various projected improvements of his journal, that 
we—being near him—have caught the infection and 
must say a word. The Western Christian Advocate, 
then, is to be enlarged, and henceforth printed in the 
quarto form—making a paper very nearly the size and 
form of “The Independent,” published in New York 
city. This enlargement will secure many and important 
advantages in its editorial management—a greater va- 
riety of family reading; of scientific, agricultural, and 
horticultural information; and of general religious 
and secular intelligence. We congratulate our able con- 
frere on his good fortune in this enlargement, and his 
patrons also upon the additional value of the paper to 
them. Its price will be the same as heretofore—$1.50. 


A Day in New Yorr.—Just before closing this num- 
ber we were unexpectedly called to New York, and had 
the pleasure of looking in upon our brethren at the 
Book Concern. We found, them at their respective 
posts—hard at work. Carlton & Porter are still en- 
larging the area of their operations, and the upward 
tendency of the business of the Concern is eyery-where 
manifest. Dr. Thomson, though in poor health, is nev- 
ertheless abundant in labors. Under his management, 
aided by his indefatigable assistant, Dr. Strickland, the 
old Advocate evidently begins to feel the pulsings of a 
new life. We are glad to learn that some 3,000 sub- 
scribers have been added to the list since the close of 
the General conference. 


AN ART COLONY IN New Yorx.—New York city is 
no less the grand center of art than of commerce in our 
country. We know not when we have spent a half day 
with more pleasure and profit than that spent at the 
Studio Building in Tenth-street near Sixth Avenue. 
This is the headquarters for art and artists. On the 
“bulletin,” at its entrance, are the names of our most 
celebrated painters, and in their respective studios may 
be found some of the master-pieces of each. We have 
made notes for a further and fuller notice. We refer 
now to it simply to acknowledge the personal courtesies 
of these gentlemen, and also to congratulate our readers 
upon the fact that we haye permission from several of 


Ed 


these artists to have some of their best original paint-_ 


ings, representing for the most part striking views of 
American scenery, engraved on steel for the Repository. 
This will be a continuation of the series begun by Mr. 
Smillie for us four or five yearsago. This arrangement, 
effected as one of the results of our visit to New York, 
we trust will be eminently acceptable to our patrons 
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HILE the works of Charlotte Bronté created 
a profound sensation in the reading public, 
her sad life and early death called forth an equally 
wide-spread and enduring sympathy in her be- 
half. This sympathy has at once hightened the 


„| admiration felt for her genius, and also disarmed 


criticism, if not of its power, at least of its dis- 
position to exercise that power. 
We have not space for a detailed narrative. 


Nor do we design a critical review. In fact, a |. 


few fragments, culled from such sources as may 
be at hand, is all we shall attempt. 


HAWORTH. 


This is a sealuded village among the hills of 
Yorkshire. Keighley, about twelve or fourteen 
miles from Leeds, is its railroad station. From 
this it is about three miles distant, and reached 
by a road which forms a dreary prelude to the 
more dreary home of the Brontés. To this spot 
pilgrims now come from all parts of England and 
the continent, and from our own country, to pay 
their homage at the shrine of departed genius. 
Not Shakspeare’s Stratford on Avon, nor Burns’s 
cottage home on the “bonny banks of Ayr,” are 
more devoutly visited than gloomy Haworth. 
We avail ourself of the notes of one of these 
pilgrims: 

“Tt was on a soft, gray Sunday morning in 
the middle of August that we set forth on our 
pilgrimage. Immediately on. leaving Keighley 


we began to toil along the road which, by an 
almost unbroken ascent, leads to Haworth. At 
_ every step we took we seemed to be leaving in 
our rear all that was pleasant and cheerful; the 
hills on either side becoming more and more des- 


titute of trees, more and more brown in color, | 
Von. XXI.—5 








è 
while the hedges which had hitherto bounded 
the road, were exchanged for stone dykes, with 
no soft covering of moss to conceal their naked- 
ness, and affording no little crannies where flow- 
ers might take root, no coigns of vantage wherein 
birds might nestle and sing. 

“Tf it had not been for the continuous line of 
small houses stretching along the highway, and 
the villages clustered on the hill-sides, with the 
sturdy towers of. their churches rising above 
them, the sense of desolation and want of finish, 
so to speak, in the scenery would have been pain- 
fully oppressive. 

“For some two miles or so before arriving at 
Haworth, the village is visible from the road, 
and a very eagle’s eyrie it looks, perched up on 
the moors, rising dun and somber behind it. 

“A melancholy home, in truth, for a spirit like 
Charlotte Bronté’s, must have been that dreary 
Haworth parsonage; no trees sheltering or 
shrouding it, and yet all pleasant views shut out; 
nothing visible from its windows but the deso- 
late-looking, walled-in garden, with one stunted 
lilac-tree in the middle of it, along its walls a 
row of thorn bushes, and beyond, the wide, 
crowded church-yard encroaching more and more 
upon the grim, silent moors, crossed often, as on 
the day we were there, by fitful gleams of sun- 
light or by wreaths of mist, more welcome be- 
cause partially concealing their harsher features 
and somewhat softening their dreariness. Wheth- 
er the home may have looked more cheerful in 
poor Charlotte Bronté’s lifetime we can not tell; 
nothing, however, can be more desolate and for- 
lorn than the aspect which it wears at present, 
the garden entirely neglected, no gentle hand to 
tend its flowers; the little gate leading into the 
church-yard blocked up with a rank growth of 
grass and weeds; the windows of the house par- 
tially closed with shutters; no signs of life or 
cheerfulness about it externally.” 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD OF THE BRONTE FAMILY. 


Charlotte Bronté was born April 21, 1816. 
There were six children in the family, of which 
Charlotte was the third. The six were born 
within seven years. From the mother they in- 
herited sickly and nervous constitutions; from 
their father, morbidly-acute but ill-balanced 
minds. “A good:old woman,” says Mrs. Gas- 
kell, “who came to nurse Mrs. Bronté in the ill- 
ness—an internal cancer—which grew and gath- 
ered upon her not many months after her arrival 
at Haworth, tells me that at that time the six 
little creatures used to walk out, hand in hand, 
toward the glorious wild moors which in after 
days they loved so passionately; the elder ones 
takin® care of the toddling wee things. 

“They were grave and silent beyond their 
years; subdued, probably, by the presence of 
serious illness in the house; for, at the time which 
my informant speaks of, Mrs. Bronté was con- 
fined to the bedroom from which she never came 
forth alive. ‘You would not have known there 
was a child in the house, they were such still, 
noiseless, good little creatures. Maria would 
shut herself up’—Maria, but seven!—‘in the 
children’s study with a newspaper, and be able to 
tell one every thing when she came out; debates 
in Parliament, and I do n’t know what all. She 
was as good as a mother to her sisters and 
brother. But there never were such good chil- 
dren. I used to think them spiritless, they were 
so different to any children I had ever seen. In 
part, I set it down to a fancy Mr. Bronté had of 
not letting them have flesh meat to eat. It was 
from no wish for saving, for there was plenty and 
even waste in the house, with young servants 
and no mistress to see after them; but he thought 
that children shoald be brought up simply and 
hardily: so they had nothing but potatoes for 
their dinner; but they never seemed to wish for 
any thing else; they were good little creatures. 
Emily was the prettiest.’ 

“Mrs. Bronté was the same patient, cheerful 
person as we have seen her formerly; very ill, 
suffering great pain, but seldom if ever complain- 
ing; at her better times begging her nurse to 
raise her in bed to let her see her clean the grate, 
‘because she did it as it was done in Cornwall,’ 
devotedly fond of her husband, who warmly re- 
paid her affection, and suffered no one else to take 
the night-nursing; but, according to my inform- 
ant, the mother was not very anxious to see 
much of her children, probably because the sight 
of them, knowing how soon they were to be left 
motherless, would have agitated her too much. 
So the little things clung quietly together, for 
their father was busy in his study and in his 
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parish, or with their mother, and they took their 
meals alone; sat reading, or whispering low, in 
the ‘children’s study,’ or wandered out on the 
hill-side, hand in hand.” 

Even in their early childhood an unnatural, 
not to say diseased activity of the brain was 
manifested in these preternaturally-developed 
children. They seem to have been utterly neg- 
lected by their father, so far as any personal at- 
tention was concerned. After the death of the 
mother Miss Branwell, the mother’s sister, be- 
came the housekeeper at the parsonage. She was 
a kind, strict, housewifely old maid, ever mortally 
afraid of catching cold, and who could not regard 
without dread the inhospitable northern moors. 
Sad home, and sad pupilage! It was enough to 
derange even a sound and healthy temperament. 
The father dined by himself; the six children ate 
their potatoes by themselves, and either sat in 
their “study ”—they never had a nursery—where 
the eldest, just seven years old, read the news- 
paper and gleaned the political intelligence, or 
they wandered hand in hand to spend hours on 
the moors. Their bodies were played tricks with, 
but not their minds. There was no tampering 
with the intellect—that was left to develop as it 
might, under nature’s influences. Feeble health 
made them precocious; each child was a phenom- 
enon. They had no notion of play; they never 
made a noise; their amusements were intellect- 
ual speculation; their interests those of the great 
outer world, wars and politics, warriors and 
statesmen. It was an education, so to call it, 
fatal to that just balance of powers which con- 
stitutes happiness, and dangerous to principle; 
but, considering their peculiar organization, fos- 
tering the intellect. Nourishing food, tender 
maternal watchfulness, the attentions and cares 
of the nursery, plenty of playthings, and the lit- 
tle lessons said as a task each day, would have 
made happier and better women; they could af- 
terward have taken their place in life without 
shyness or reserve; and the brother might have 
grown into a man, not sunk, after a boyhood of 
extraordinary promise, into a brute. But on the 
mere question of genius we should have missed 
some of Currer Bell’s most vivid scenes; there 
probably would have been no Currer Bell; nor 
should we have had in their infancy six little 
sages rivaling their seven predecessors of Greece. 

Within four years of the mother’s death the 
eldest two of the sisters died of a consumption, 
and thus Charlotte became the head of the fam- 
ily among the children. 


BRANWELL. 


Pursuing his systematic course of neglect, the 
father left Branwell, his only son, to grow. up 
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and form his character as he might. His wreck, 
ruin, and early death was the first great crushing 
sorrow that fell upon the heart of the sister. In 
his boyhood he “shared his sisters’ literary tastes 
and aspirations. They wrote tales, dramas, and 
poems together. At the age of nineteen he sent 
one of the latter to Wordsworth, with a request 
for his judgment expressed in really-eloquent 
terms, and conveying at once a sense of his own 
powers, and a modest deference to the great 
poet’s award, whatever it might be, which make 
us grieve the more for the wreck of his later 
years. The seclusion of their life had an exactly- 
opposite effect on the brother and his sister; they 
grew preposterously shy and bound to home; he 
longed for the world he was shut out from with a 
sort of mania; he actually studied the map of 
London till he knew his way through its laby- 
rinths better than any cockney.” 

Thus left to himself what wonder that the poor 
boy—with a weak nature—soon fell into disso- 
lute habits! These became more and still more 
depraved, till scarcely a shred of manhood and 
not one redeeming feature were left. Of the 
grossest vice he was guilty, and to crown his 
very wickedness he was unblushing in his shame. 
For three years he was the blighting curse and 
shame of the family. “He was idle; he drank; 
he degraded himself with vice; he insulted’ their 
ears by infamous confessions, and made them 
familiar with the foulest blasphemies; he stupe- 
| fied himself with opium; they lived in terror of 
their lives, from his threatened violence; their 
home was miserable, their nerves and health 
shaken; and yet they endured his presence, not 
in hope of reclaiming him, but in simple endur- 
ance, without, it seems, a wish or thought of 
emancipation.” 

“Jane Eyre” is published. It takes the pub- 
lic by storm. Its author visits London and is 
made known to her publishers. The applauses 
of the world fall pleasingly upon her ear. It is 
a delightful episode in a sad—vyery sad life. But 
it soon ends, and she returns home to write: 
“ Branwell is the same in conduct as ever. His 
constitution seems much shattered. Papa, and 
sometimes all of us, have sad nights with him. 
He sleeps most of the day, and consequently will 
lie awake at night. But has not every house its 
trial?” 

Two months later, after three years of outra- 
geous conduct, during which all respect seems to 
have been thrown aside, he died. She records 
that— } 
“His mind had undergone the peculiar change 
which frequently precedes death, two days pre- 


ee the calm of better feelings filled it; a 


return of natural affection marked his last mo- 





ments. He is in God’s hands now, and the All- 
Powerful is likewise the All-Merciful. A deep 
conviction that he rests at last—rests well after 
his brief, erring, suffering, feverish lfe—filis and 
quiets my mind now.” 


THOUGHTS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


“These sisters,” says the Christian Remem- 
brancer, “had early conceived the ambition of 
being heard and felt beyond their own narrow 
circle. Cut off by constitution and circumstances 
from the pleasures and distinctions natural to 
their age, and yet conscious of power—which 
can not be felt without a longing for its exercise— 
to invent, to write, and to print, were inevitable 
ideas. The habit of ‘making out,’ as they call 
it, that is, letting the imagination loose to devise 
plots and scenes, had been theirs from childhood. 
They had long indulged these notions and dis- 
cussed these fancies, at the one period of the day 
when, casting aside household cares and restraints, 
they assumed their own wild natures, and thought 
their natural thoughts. 

“<It was the household custom among these 
girls to sew till nine o’clock at night. At that 
hour Miss Branwell generally went to bed, and + 
her nieces’ duties for the day were accounted’ 
done. They put away their work and began to 
pace the room backward and forward, wp and 
down—as often with the candles extinguished, 
for economy’s sake, as not—their figures glancing 
into the fire-light and out into the shadow per- 
petually. At this time they talked over past 
cares and troubles; they planned for the future, 
and consulted each other as to their plans. In 
after years this was the time for discussing to- 





gether the plots of their novels. And again, still 
later, this‘was the time for the last surviving sis- 
ter to walk alone, from old accustomed habit, 
round and round the desolate room, thinking 
sadly upon the “days that were no more.” ’” 


JANE EYRE. 


The “Professor,” the first literary production 
that Miss Bronté offered for publication, was de- 
clined. The reasons assigned by the publishers 
were “lack of startling incident” and “thrilling 
excitement.” Conscious of inward strength, of 
genius within her that could come forth, she de- 
liber utely sat down to write a book that pub- 





rs would publish and that the popular taste 
| approve. _ 

Jane Eyre,” says the biographer, “was be- 
gun v ander the additional anxiety of her father’s 
threatened blindness. She had accompanied him 
to Manchester, where the operation for cataract 

| was successfully performed; and here, in spite of 
the discouragement of her first story being re- 
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turned upon her hands, she set about proving 
the view she had recently laid down to her sis- 

ters, that it was a mistake to make a heroine 
always handsome. ‘I will prove to you that 
you are wrong; I will show you a heroine as 
plain and as small as myself, who-shall be as in- 
teresting as any of yours.’ When once in the 
train of the story she wrote continuously; we 
are not surprised that by the time she had effect- 
ed her heroine’s escape from Thornfield she had 
wrought herself into a fever. Certainly it was a 
dazzling power to find herself possessed of. 

What masculine force of style—what vivid life 
in the scenes—what daring originality in the sit- 

uations—what a grasp, of detail! This time 

she had no repulse to complain of She sent her 

book to Messrs. Smith & Elder. The firm seem 

successively to have sat up all night reading the 

MS.; it was accepted and published within two 

months, and ‘Currer Bell’ was famous. But 

who was ‘Currer Bell? The publishers were as 

much in the dark as the world at large. Difficul- 

ties began to beset the sisters, who. were charged 

with being one and the same; and Mrs. Gaskell 

makes a very pretty romance out of the two sis- 

ters’-—Charlotte and Anne’s—sudden journey to 

London to prove that they were two—their arri- 

val at the Chapter Coffee-House—their short 

walk to the publishers, prolonged to an hour’s 

length by their fear of the crossings—and Mr. 

Smith’s astonishment ‘when Charlotte put his own 

letter into his hands; the same letter which had 
excited so much disturbance at Haworth parson- 

age only twenty-four hours before. ‘“ Where did 
you get this?” said he—as if he could not believe 

that the two young ladies dressed in black, of slight 

figure and diminutive stature, looking pleased 

yet agitated, could be the embodied Currer and 

Acton Bell, for whom curiosity had been hunting 

so eagerly in vain,’ ” 


EMILY. 


Emily Bronté was the most enigmatical of all | 
this family of enigmas. Her leanings and afin- 
ities were all of a weird character. Unsocial, 
stubborn in will, destitute of affection for any 
human being, seemingly unsusceptible of influ- 
ence or impression from her sisters; yet possess- 
ing a wild attachment for. her honie, a strange 
sympathy for the brute creation, and an w 
querable love of life. She survivéd the un 
nate Branwell only a few months, 
dinary temper, says her biogra ; 
self in its utmost exaggeration as bodily ae e, 
gained upon her. She rejected all sympathy and 
adea assistance ; the sisters dared not noriai: 
her failing limbs and panting breath; she would 
receive help from none. 
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“One Tuesday morning in December she arose 
and dressed herself as usual, making many a 
pause, but doing every thing for herself, and even 
endeavoring to take up her employment of sew- 
ing: the servants looked on and knew what the 
catching, rattling breath, and the glazing of the 
eye too surely foretold; but she kept at her 
work; and Charlotte and Anne, though full of 
unspeakable dread, had still the faintest spark of 
hope. On that morning Charlotte wrote thus— 
probably in the very presence of her dying sister: 

“« Tuesday. J should have written to you be- 
fore, if I had had one word of hope to say; but 
I have not. She grows daily weaker. The phy- 
sician’s opinion was expressed too obscurely to 
be of use. He sent some medicine, which she 
would not take. Moments so dark as these I 
have never known. I pray for God’s support to 


us all. Hitherto he has granted it. 
“The morning drew on to noon. Emily was 
worse: she could only whisper in gasps. Now, 


when it was too late, she said to Charlotte, “If 
you will send for a doctor I will see him now.” 
About two o'clock she died.’ a 

“Months after Charlotte writes: ‘I can not 
forget Emily’s death-day; it becomes a more 
fixed, a darker, a more frequently-recurring idea 
than ever. It was very terrible. She was torn, 
conscious, panting, reluctant, though resolute, out 
of a happy life? What a-powerful and terrible 
picture of a death, as far as we are told, without 
a thought beyond! There are some limes by 
her, which sadly bear out the same impression. 
A girl addresses her dying lover and implores 
him not to cross the Eternal Sea: 


‘I hear its billows roar- 
I see them foaming high; 
But no glimpse of a further shore 
Has blest my straining eye. 
Believe not what they urge 
Of Eden isles beyond; 
Turn back from that tempestuous surge 
To thy own native land. 
It is not death, but pain 
That struggles in thy breast; 
Nay, rally, Edward—rouse again— 
I can not let thee rest.’ ” 


ANNE. 


Emily was no sooner laid in the grave than 
Anne began to show symptoms of disease. By 
rapid stages she descended into the dark valley. 
But her last hours were full of holy resignation. 


1 -| Almost her last words were, “Take courage, 


| Charlotte, take courage.” 


CHARLOTTE ALONE. 


_ The Remembrancer will aid us in looking in 


| 


upon the life of Charlotte, now bereft of all 
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the companions of her childhood and stand- 
ing alone in the world. ~Her life assumes a new 
aspect. It becomes a literary life, and as such a 
public one. That is, her interests were mainly 
with her books, and, following on their progress 
and success, with the friendships into which this 
publicity led her. Not that her own nature or 
habits changed. She lived with her father, 
haunted by fears for his health and her own, in a 
solitude which sometimes became frightful to her, 
but which she could seldom be prevailed on to 
leave. It was some relief to tell these feelings 
to her friend, it made them more endurable. She 
thus pathetically describes her first return to her 
desolate home. It is sad to find that vigorous 
pen expressing as forcibly her own keen anguish 
as the scenes of her imagination. 
“JuLy, 1849. 

“T intended to have written a line to you to- 
day, if I had not received yours. We did indeed 
part suddenly; it made my heart ache that we 
were severed without the time to exchange a 
word; and yet perhaps it was better. I got here 
a little before eight o'clock. All was clean and 
bright, waiting for me. Papa and the servants 
were well, and all received me with an affection 
which should have consoled. The dogs seemed 
in strange ecstasy. I am certain they regarded 
me as the harbinger of others. The dumb crea- 
tures thought that as I was returned, those who 
had been so long absent were not far behind. 

“I left papa soon and went into the dining- 
room: I shut the door—I tried to be glad that I 
was come home—I have always been glad þe- 
fore—except once—even then I was cheered. 
But this time joy was not to be the sensation. 
I felt that the house was all silent—the rooms 
were empty. I remembered where the three 
were laid—in what narrow dark dwellings—never 
more to reappear on earth. So the sense of deso- 
lation and bitterness took possession of me. The 
agony that was to be undergone, and was not to 
be avoided, came on. I underwent it and passed 
a dreary evening and night, and a mournful mor- 
row; to-day I am better. 

“T do not know how life will pass, but I cer- 
tainly do feel confidence in Him who has upheld 
me hitherto. Solitude may be cheered, and made 
endurable beyond what I can believe. The great 
trial is when evening closes and night approaches. 
At that hour, we used to assemble in the dining- 
room—we used to talk. Now I sit by myself, 
necessarily I am silent. I can not help thinking 
of their last days, remembering their sufferings, 
and what they said and did, and how they looked 
in mortal affliction. Perhaps all this will become 
less poignant in time.” ; 

In the midst of gloom like this she began 
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H“ Shirley ”’—which in parts expresses the sadness 
of the period; and found the employment the 
only alleviation to mental distress. It was one 
feature of her literary character to desire to know 
every thing that was said of her books. She 
lived in two spheres, that of the woman, and the 
author; as the one narrowed the other expanded. 


MARRIAGE AND DEATH. 


Two stages more bring us to the close. They 
are short stages, and closely connected. From 
her father’s curate came a proposal of marriage. 
The father objected, and the exemplary daughter 
of thirty-seven quietly submitted. This, how- 
eyer, was not the last of the matter. After a 
few months the proposal was renewed, and the 
father’s consent obtained. On the 29th of June, 
1854, she became the wife of Rev. Mr. Nicholls. 
The father, with characteristic inconsistency, de- 
clined to be present at the marriage, and, indeed, 
of this event there were only two witnesses. 
They were the life-long female friends of Char- 
lotte; her early teacher, Miss Woolmer, and her 
early schoolmate, the “ ever-faithful E—.” Brief 
but happy were the months of her married life, 
but they were soon numbered. 

We come to the last stage. 
pher tell the story: 

“She was attacked by new sensations of per- 
petual nausea, and ever-recurring faintness. 
After this state of things had lasted for some 
time, she yielded to Mr. Nicholls’s wish that a doc- 
tor should þe sent for. But the dreadful sickness 
increased @nd increased, till the very sight of food 
occasioned nausea. ‘A wren would have starved 
on what she ate during those last six weeks,’ says 
one. Tabby’s health had suddenly and utterly 
given way, and she died in this time of distress 
and anxiety respecting the last daughter of the 
house she had served so long. Then she took to 
her bed, too weak to sit up. 

“ About the third week im March there was a 
change; a low wandering deliritm came on; and 
in it she begged constantly for food and even for 
stimulants. She swallowed eagerly now; but it 
was too late. Wakening for an instant from this 
stupor of intelligence, she saw her husband’s woe- 
worn face, and caught the sound of some mur- 
mured words of prayer that God wouid spare her. 
‘O! she whispered forth, ‘I am not going to 
die, am I? He will not separate us, we have 
been so happy.’ 

“Early on Saturday morning, March. 31st, the 
solemn tolling of Haworth church-bell spoke’ 
forth the fact of her death to the villagers who 
had known her from a child, and whose hearts 
shivered within them as they thought of the two 
sitting desolate and alone in the old gray house.” 


Let the biogra- 
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THE YOUTHFUL PEDDLER. 





BY MARY J. CROSMAN. 





“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.” 





IGHTS began to gleam from the scattered 
farm-houses. Maurice Alton shifted his bur- 
den from hand to hand and from shoulder to 
shoulder. It was not a heavy “peddler’s pack,” 
but Maurice was feeble, the pain in his side 
sharper than usual, and the night air of October 
irritated his cough badly. 

A few days previous to this his mother, the 
only surviving parent, had died in New York. 
The story of their poverty has been often told, 
often written; suffice it to say, that after the 
burial he had but a dollar left—one dollar, with- 
out home or shelter, without a friend, wise, or 
mighty, or noble after the flesh. 

He took up his Bible, that some promise might 
reassure him; out of it fell a tremulously-writ- 
ten note. He read: 

“Maurice, my love, God will not forsake you; 
the clouds may gather, but his face is behind 
them. I know that you love him, I believe that 
your name is written in the book of life; this 
and my own forgiveness are the joys that sus- 
tain me; they are enough—‘I bless thee, O, my 
God? 

“There is a dark page in my history, Maurice. 
I propose to write it out for you, but my hand 
trembles so I can not. Always do right. 

“My youngest brother, for whom you ‘were 
named, lives across the river from Albany. He 
has no children, and will receive you, I know. 
We have had no communication since I was 
married, but he will forgive all. It will be a 
long walk to his residence, though, perhaps, you 
ean get on some of the boats—perhaps work 
your passage—but be careful about that pain in 
the side and your cough. Wear the woolen 
comforter on your neck as soon as the weather 
gets cold. 

“T have written this, fearing I might die while 
you were away; but this is the day you are to 
come home. I may be able to tell you the rest.” 

Maurice wept convulsively, Poor boy! You 
would have pitied him as he sat alone in that 
room, bare, and scanty, and desolated by death. 
It had been to him sweet home—the haven from 
which he had gone out on his peddling exeur- 
sions, and to which he returned, bearing his 
gains with a joyous step and loving heart. 


The afternoon was waning, and he knew some 


step must be taken. Going to the merchant 
with whom he usually dealt, his small pack 








of dry goods was recruited—they would serve 
to pay his way if not replenish his purse. pey- 
eral boats were lying at the wharf. He went on 
board the barge Minisink; her captain was a 
portly, pleasant-looking man—one in whose veins 
still flowed the milk of human kindness, though 
he had felt the world’s hot breath these many 
years. The boy’s sad appearance touched him. 
He spoke kind words, and felt an instant reward 
as those pale cheeks were tinged with the glow 
of thankfulness, and the dark-blue eyes lit up 
with gratitude: Maurice offered the captain 
some of his humble articles. , l 

“No,” said he; “though, wait a minute. Here, 
Dinah, you were scolding about some pins this 
morning.” 

The ebony face and clinking keys of the cham- 
ber-maid halted at the state-room door, into 
which she was bearing a pile of ironed clothes, 
and a paper was handed her, which she good- 
humoredly slid in her apron pocket. Just then 
the steersman called out from the other end of 
the cabin, and the captain hurried away, telling 
Maurice to go down for his breakfast in the 
morning. He left the boat at Catskill, having 
about fifty miles only to travel on foot. 

Tt was the evening of the first day; he was 
very tired. ‘Come in!” was answered to his 
timid knock at the back door of a comfortable 
farm-house. Maurice stated the object of his 
call. 

“Beds ali full,” was the curt, gruffish reply 
from the man of the house, who, as he had been 
absent through the day, sat eating his supper 
alone. He was a tolerably-good man, but that 
day he had sold his wheat at a lower figure than 
he calculated; and then hospitality was never a 
conspicuous grace with him. 

“ Father,” said the brown-eyed daughter who 
waited at the table, “he might have slept in the 
bed at the head of the stairs.” 

“Tea, was the brief response, accompanied 
by an energetic shove of the cup. 

That night when the wind blew loudly and 
the dripping cherry-boughs flapped against her 
window, thoughts of the pale, thinly-clad youth 
mingled with the young girl’s dreams. 

He applied at the next house; the lady had 
company, but her refusal cheered him, it was so 
kind and feeling. 

“Have you been to supper?” asked she, his 
hollow cough arousing her sympathies. 

“No, thank you, I’m not hungry,” he replied, 
again coughing. But at her request he drank a 
cup of warm tea and ate a slice of toast. 

At the next house he found lodgings. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hughes were kind people, treading a 
down-hill side of life with an easy pace. Their 
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children had all married but one, and he, the 
Benjamin of the flock, went to his rest only a 
few months before. Pale as the lilies that have 
since blossomed over him, with eyes like the 
starry violets, and lips of sweeter breath, those 
parents yielded up their last hope. They came 
from the grave with no light before them, save 
what gleamed from the heavens through a rift in 
the dark clouds, and it was sufficient for them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hughes were living alone, 

with the exception of a boy, whose name on 
the school-list was written Washington Wright. 
Vomen of sympathy and men of feeling spoke 
of him as “ Washy,” or “poor Wash,” and the 
school-boy, priding himself on superior skill in 
ball-playing or arithmetic, would denominate 
him “foolish Wash.” 

His mother, a girl of weak intellect, had died 
in the neighborhood where she had always lived, 
leaving her fatherless child at three years old. 
On her death-bed sha begged of every neighbor 
who came in, “Don’t let Washy go to the poor- 
house.” And they promised her; so he had been 
kept in one family and another till old enough to 
earn his living. i 

The night that Maurice Alton stopped at Mr. 
Hughes’s, a cold rain-storm came on, and they 
kindly entertained him till it was over. Mrs. 
Hughes made a sirup for Maurice, which soothed 
his irritated lungs. In one chamber, warmed 
from the sitting-room fire below, was an undis- 
turbed bed, a table on which were combs, brushes, 
and other toilet articles, all just as the folded 
hands had left them. In one corner of the room 
was a chest of drawers; in them were soft, thick 
stockings, warm wrappers, and many articles of 
comfort. Mrs. Hughes fancied there was a strik- 
ing resemblance between Maurice and her de- 
parted son. She replenished his purse from her 
own, and his wardrobe from those sacred drawers. 

Washy and the peddler lodged together. The 
ungraceful form of Wash hadynot a prepossess- 
ing quality. If it sheltered intellect, darkness 
enveloped it; if within was.a soul, its emana- 
tions were few and feeble. Yet he was good- 
hearted and trusty, and, with a patient hand, 
accomplished considerable labor. 

At school he was always at the foot of the 
class, always the butt of ridicule; yet his broad, 
good-natured face -was seldom’ ruffled with a 
frown. Handed about in the vicinity where he 
was born, it never occurred to him that he had 
any higher sphere than ministering to the mirth 
of those about him, do chores, or whatever else 
might be pointed out to him. d-yet in Mr. 
Hughes’s family the chastened influence of sor- 
row, and the close contact of religious truth, had 


told somewhat upon the immortal part of him, | 
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the creature of God’s care and love. Maurice 
conversed often with his companion. It seemed 
that the soul gems within were struggling for 
life. 

‘On retiring one night Maurice coughed more 
than usual. 

“T am sure I shall not live long. My father 
coughed just so two or three months before he 
died,” said he at intervals, 

“An’t you afraid?’ was the blunt reply of 
Wash, for already his soul believed and trem- 
bled. 

“ Afraid of what, Washy ?” 

“T don’t know,” and the words were accom- 
panied with a shudder which came near monopo- 
lizing the bed-clothes. 

“You know I expect to go to heaven where 
my father and mother are, and heaven is a beau- 
tiful place. We read about it to-night; what 
John saw in his vision. Only think of living 
there, Washy!” 

“But you’ve got to die first, and be buried in 
the ground. That’s where they put Miss Simp- 
kins,” was the negative argument. 

“ This body is only the house of the soul; it is 
earthy, it goes back to dust; but the soul, 
Washy, in heaven will live and learn forever.” 

“I guess I should always be at the foot up 
there, too,” said he, giving a vigorous snuff. 
“An’t there no other place where they an’t 
so—so stuck up like?” 

“There is a place of punishment for the 
wicked, @Washy; the Bible compares it to a 
You would n’t want to go there!” 

“No!” was the emphatic response. 

“Then won’t you try and walk in the narrow 
path and try to enter in at the strait gate?” 

Figurative language puzzled him. 

“Don’t believe I could get through the gate, 
then,” was the incredulous reply, as he con- 
trasted with the literal idea his broad, cumbrous 
figure, 

“You must pray every day, Washy, and pray 
earnestly, and read your Bible; then God will 
teach you and lead you by his Spirit in the true 
way. Will you, Washy?” 

The boy-like form at his side was silent. The 
request was urged and repeated. The conscience 
that had long slept saw good and evil fruit on 
the tree of life. He longed to gather good fruit, 
but dared not utter the promise. 

The next morning when Washy was button- 
ing his blue roundabout, he thought with the 
wise man that “he was curiously and wonder- 
fully made.” That the idea might be further 
developed, he volunteered some attention to his 
hair; tied the knot of his gingham neck-cloth 
more carefully; said “no, thank you,” or “ yes, 
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if you please,” as occasion required—exercises 


all sanctioned by Maurice’s example. 

The storm had ceased, the sun came out 
brightly, and toward noon Maurice again took 
up his journey. It pained the heart of Mrs. 
Hughes to say “good-by” to the Christian boy, 
and the eyes of Washy, large, thoughtless, and 
unused to weep, shed many tears as Maurice 
took his hand for the last time. 

The weather continued fine the remainder of 
his journey, for “God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” In his uncle’s family he was re- 
ceived and loved according to the prophecy of 
the dying mother. 

For a few days he seemed better, and assisted 
his uncle in some light labors considerably. 
Then his cough grew violent, and a chronic dis- 
ease, long dormant, gathered up, and spent its 
forces on the decaying frame. The closing days 
of Maurice Alton’s life were strangely beautiful. 
His sufferings were intense, but every pain re- 
vealed some spirit-hue wonderful to behold. 
The lingering death of the dolphin, whose dying 
agonies produce such exquisite varieties of color, 
were a fitting comparison. 

“Maurice, my poor boy! O, if he could be 
spared to us!” said his uncle, pale with grief and 
memories of the past. 

“No, husband, we must not detain him; he is 
ripe for heaven.” The thin hand which Mrs. 
Corwin held moved slightly, and the sufferer’s 
_ lips repeated “heaven.” 


As Maurice had journeyed to hig, uncle’s, 


| every thing beautiful, to his anointed eyes, was a 


simile of the world to which he hastened. The 
fair Hudson, the high hills, on which were 
kindled the beacon-lights of watchers when the 
child Liberty lay gasping for breath, the forest 
of crimson and evergreen intermingled, the rare 
and wondrous works of art—all seemed shadow- 
ing the great beyond. 

It was the evening of the day on which 
Maurice was buried. They sat alone; Mr. Cor- 
win thotightful, though speaking occasionally 
from the fullness of his heart; and his wife, in 
plain black silk and mourning collar, wearing a 
sad, tender expression, which varied somewhat 
with her husband’s words. 

John, the hired man, just then came up from 
the post-office, bringing the evening mail. There 
was a letter directed to Maurice in Mr. Corwin’s 
care. The superscription was coarse and clumsy, 
the effort of the writer evidently a laborious one, 
But it brought tears to the eyes of the readers; 
redeeming love was the burden of every thought, 
The letter was signed “ Washington Wright.” 
Ah, the love and graiis, crowned with im- 
mortal hope, that it breathed! Washy had 











found the Savior where Maurice directed him— 
had been received and pardoned. 

Did the angels wonder? Did they say, “ Mas- 
ter, we know of finer gold to reflect thine im- 
age?” No, they knew the refiner’s power. And 
Mrs. Corwin said to her husband in view of 
Maurice’s labors for the crucified, ‘ Let us do 
likewise.” 
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“TO WHOM, O LORD, IF NOT TO THEE?” 


1 
BY EMILY J. ADAMS. 


To whom, O Lord, if not to thee, 
Should my weak harp be strung? 

What other name, what other praise 
Were worthy to be sung? 

For though the heaven’s blue vaulted dome, 
Obtstretching o’er us far, 

May wake our raptures, thine the praise, 
For thine the heavens are. 


Though rforn her bannered glories hath 
Along the skies unrolled, 

Or radiant noon pours from on high 
Her meeting waves of gold, 

Or purple eve, or starry night 
With matchless splendors shine, 

Yet crimson morn, and golden noon, 

And starry night are thine. 


The rivers wrap the emerald vales 
About like shining bands; 

The proud seas in wild tempests rise, 
Or, rippling, kiss the sands; 

And nature flings o’er all the earth 
Her glories wide and free; 

Yet what are these, O Lord, save as 
They point our souls to thee? 


And what is man? O, what, with all | 
His little vaunted power? 

What but a puny, fragile thing, 
The insect of an hour? 

And what the reason that he boasts 
With proud, unbended knee? 

What but a transient, borrowed gleam 
Reflected still from thee? 


Then unto whom, save unto thee, 
Should my weak harp be strung? 

What other name, what other praise 
Were worthy to be sung? 

And, though were inspiration poured 
Along each trembling string 

In rolling floods, and had we each 
A thousand tongues to sing, 


And earth and heaven itself were joined, 
An endless song to swell, 
Yet were it but an insect note 
Of all thy power to tell; 
Thy power that, still upholding all 
In earth and heaven above, 
Can only find its equal in 
Thy never-ending love. 
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BY MRS. N. M’CONAUGHY. 





+» FIRST SYSTEM. 


F was a cold December morning and the frost 
had made fairy pictures all over the window 
panes, and cased the creaking elm-boughs in an 
armor of glittering ice. But Mrs. Stanley did 
not feel the cold as she walked briskly through 
the hall and up stairs to her nursery. Placing 
the lamp on the bureau she proceeded to waken 
the little sleepers. 

“Get up directly, children,” she said in a de- 
cided tone, “it is past six already. Now wash 
and dress yourselves as quickly as possible. No 
complaining, Emeline, but get up at once.” 

The chill air made the little girls shiver as they 
crept slowly from their warm beds, but there was 
no cheerful fire glowing in the polished grate. 

“O, mother,” said the elder, as she proceeded 
toward the wash-stand, ‘there is ice in this 
pitcher.” 

“No matter, it will only make you more hardy. 
I have often washed in ice water,’ she said, 
busying herself about the room. The children 
knew there was no appeal, and proceeded to ap- 
ply the water as sparingly as possible with their 
thin, blue fingers, and then shivered through the 
process of dressing. 

“How I wish we had long woolen sacks and 
dresses like Annie and Lottie Loveland’s; my 
arms and shoulders half freeze,” said Sophia. 

“To talk of arms and shoulders being cold at 
your age,” said the mother contemptuously. 
“One would take you for two little old women. 
No, indeed; I do not choose to have you grow 
up so delicate, you can not stand a puff of cold 
air without a blanket about you. Mrs. Loveland 
can spoil her daughters if she chooses, but I 
know my duty and hope I shall do it.” 

Presently all proceeded tothe dining-room, 
and the children were bid study their school les- 


sons till breakfast was ready. As they sleepily’ 


conned the pages before them there was a sad 
expression of discontent and unhappiness resting 
upon brows by nature fair and lovely. 

In half an hour breakfast was placed upon the 
table. The cut-class and china were of the finest 
quality, but there was nothing inviting about the 
meal. i ; 

“T do not like this hominy at all,” said Emma, 
“T wonder we have it so often.” 

“You must learn to eat whatever is set before 
you,” said the mother. “A plain, wholesome 
diet is the best for any one, and especially for 
children.” 

“But, mother, I do dislike hominy so much.” 


“That is all a fancy, Emeline, and I do not 
choose to encourage such foolish habits. You 
can have nothing else till you have eaten what is 
on your plate.” 

And thus the mother, in carrying out the prin- 
ciples of her favorite “hardening system,” did a 
great wrong to her child’s physical constitution. 
If a child has a distaste for a particular kind of 
food, it ig a good indication that it does not re- 
quire it, and if taken under such circumstances 
can never be properly digested. Then, as the 
result, a current of impure blood is sent cours- 
ing through the veins, inducing disease and hast- 
ening death. A distinguished medical authority 
has said, “Nature is a perfect housekeeper, and 
knows what is wanting in her larder better than 
we can tell her.” * 

The cheerless meal was soon dispatched, andy 
then the day’s work began. The little girls were 
again seated at their lessons, and even little 
Willie, the youngest and most indulged of any, 
had a long poem given him to learn. The school 
lessons were recited, missed, and restudied till 
time for school, and then six weary hours were 
dragged along in close confinement. Mrs. Stan- 
ley had chosen a teacher after her own heart, 
whose system admitted of little time being 
“wasted i romping.” It was Mrs. Stanley’s 
ereat ambition to have her children remarkable 
scholars. Emma was to be the musician, and 
two weary hours after school, and four on Satur- 
days, were devoted to her practice, till she de- 
tested theggery keys of the finger-board. Sophia 
was the Mist and all her leisure was devoted to 
the recreation of stooping over a page of draw- 
ing-paper, sketching old trees and houses, her 
mother’s sharp eye detecting the slightest devia- 
tion from the original. It was the mother’s boast 
that little four-year-old Willie could “recite po- 
etry by the hour by her watch.” No wonder 
that his great blue eyes grew more hollow and 
bright, and his tiny footfall lighter every day. 

The winter was unusually prolonged and se- 
vere, and before February snows had melted So- 
phia was taken sick. There was no disguising it, 
for all the mother’s urging “to make an effort 
and try to overcome it, as people often did,” had 
no effect, and in some concern the family physi- 
clan was sent for, Mrs, Stanley was never ill 
herself, and it seemed a matter of surprise to her 
that other people should be. The indisposition 

«was usually attributed to imagination or pre- 
tense. 

The old physician seated himself by the bed- 
side, and, taking the little hand im his, made a 
few kind inquiries respecting her symptoms, daily 
habits, ete. = f 

“Dear me,” said the TA. “it is so unfortu- 
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nate just now, doctor! Miss Holland’s examina- 
tion comes off in six weeks, and they are strain- 
ing every nerve to prepare for it, and I am told 
that Sophia is one of the best scholars in school, 
so it will be very inconvenient for her teacher to 
‘lose her.” 

“T should judge from appearances that nerves 
had been strained a little too tight. I should 
advise to let them relax awhile.” 

“Not long, I hope, doctor. I want you to 
prescribe something that will pick her up very 
soon.” 

“Well, the first thing I would prescribe is flan- 
nel wrappers and flannel dresses.” 

“Why, doctor, it will be too much trouble to 
make them up just at the close of winter. Be- 
sides, Ienever permit them to wear flannel; it 

akes them too tender and delicate,” 

“While going without makes them tough as a 
white-oak knot, like this one,” said the old gen- 
tleman testily. The tone and words caused a 
little twinge to cross the mother’s heart, and she 
did not care to pursue the subject, though a fa- 
yorite one. The doctor added, however, more 
severely, “You can take your choice, madam, 
between flannel dresses and a very thin white 
cambric one, which will save you any more 
‘trouble.’ ” 

The little patient looked up wonderingly, but 
did not comprehend the remark. 

That point being settled, the mother asked 
what next she should do for her child. 

“Give her plenty of good nourishing food, 
juicy broiled beef, and roasted potatoes. Do you 
like broiled steak, daughter?” he asked, turning 
toward her. 

“I guess I do,” she said smilingly, “but I 
never get much except at aunt Emeline’s.” 

“I do not think animal food is wholesome for 
any one,” the mother hastened to explain. “In- 
deed I do not, doctor.” 

“Are you wiser than your Maker?” he an- 
swered. “Why did he give to Adam ‘every 
moving thing that liveth’ to be food for him, if 
it was unwholesome? Do you think that He 
who formed the body does not know what is suit- 
able to sustain it? Good nourishing food for this 
little girl, and, mind, not an atom she does not 
relish. Her blood is so thin it would hardly 
color the pillow if I should open a vein. If it 
had been in a poor tenement-house-I might have 
been called to head a verdict with ‘starvation;’ 
but I suppose it would sound objectionable in 
connection with gelvet carpets and rosewood 
furniture.” 

“Come, doctor, you are really shocking this 
morning,” said the mother, who stood much in 
awe of the sell ialiined though old-fashioned 








gentleman, who dared to annihilate her beautiful 
educational systems with so little ceremony. 

Some simple tonics were prescribed, and, kiss- 
ing the little face which was upturned to his with 
more of pleasure than it had known for many a 
day, the physician walked down stairs. 

“What a dear old doctor!” said Sophia. 

“I almost wish I was sick, too,” said Emeline. 

Mrs. Stanley followed him to the door and 
asked rather hesitatingly : 

“Do nt you think, doctor, that Sophy might 
be propped up, quite easy, on her pillows and work 
a little on a beautiful painting she is preparing 
for examination? The teacher has no other good | 
artist in school, and they must have something 
of the kind to show, you know.” 

“OQ, to be sure! By all means. Have her 
make a nice, long one, and we will tack it on top 
of her coffin,” said the old gentleman, now losing 
all patience. “It would be striking—something 
remarkable, and might even get into the papers. 
Good-day, madam,” and he stepped into his car- 
riage and rolled away. 

“I do think Doctor Ames grows crustier every 
day,” thought the mother as she walked slowly 
back. “He will be perfectly frightful by the time 
he is sixty.” 

Alas! that was a memorable winter to the am- 
bitious mother. When the blossoms came again 
little Willie was “sleeping under the daisies.” 
He died in a wild, agonizing delirium, occasioned 
by brain fever. The little girls, too, seemed to 
grow every day more delicate, but as they were 
not really ill it would have been deemed the 
“hight of folly to neglect their education.” Even 
if they were always to be invalids, “how much 
better to have their minds well disciplined and 
cultivated!” Besides, what now might be such 
drudgery would one day prove a refined, delight- 
ful recreation. So the mother reasoned and the 
hot-house culture was continued, despite the 
good physician’s unceasing remonstrances, She 
became used in time’to his “croaking,” and it 
had lé$s and less effect upon her. 

Sophia graduated at seventeen, a graceful, in- 
teresting girl, of whom her mother was very 
proud. But she only tasted a sip of the cup of 
pleasure held to her lips. On the night of her 
birthday party they bore her fainting from the 
gayly-lighted drawing-rooms. <A erimsoned flood 
welled from her parted lips and darkly dyed the 
airy robe which floated like a cloud about her. 
With one desperate grasp at the receding shore, 
one wild, agonizing shriek of, ‘Save me, mother; 
O save me!” and the bark of life pushed forth 
upon a darksome sea. 

Years rolled on, and Emma, who inherited 


most of her mother’s constitution, still survived, 
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though a poor invalid. The irritability common 
to the suffering caused her to be little comfort to 
her widowed mother. Alas! in her anxious cul- 
ture of the head, the heart had been left a des- 
ert. There was no bond of loving sympathy be- 
tween their natures. It had been severed long 
ago, when the loving child was remanded to her 
seat and her tasks again while endeavoring to 
climb upon her mother’s lap and nestle in her 
bosom; when care was taken to thwart her 
wishes and comfort in order to teach her self- 
denial and hardihood. 

Alas! the world hardens sure enough. God 


‘has, in mercy, given us a few glad years in which 


the mind is by nature free from care and anxious 
thought, but no one can be twice a child. Cher- 
ish, then, like gold, its sunlit hours, that from 
such precious seed-time may be 


“ Garnered up sweet memories, 
Bound with ties of love, 
Pleasant thoughts to cheer the pathway 
To our home above.” 


SECOND SYSTEM. 


Let us glance at another home a minute, not 
many yards from Mrs. Stanley’s stately mansion. 
It is a humble one, but there is an air of elegance 
about it, rather the result of skill and taste than 
of expensive adornings. 

In the gray of the morning twilight the mother 
paused by her children’s bedside. The long, deep 
breaths came evenly and told of peaceful slum- 
bers. 

“Birdies!” said the mother softly, “I must 
send them to their nest a half hour earlier to- 
night so they can wake by daylight these short 
days,’ then she passed noiselessly to her own 
room agai. Of course baby was wide enough 
awake, and a nice bath and a clean white slip, 
with blue sleeve-knots, made him look as fresh 
as a daisy that bleak winter morning. Presently 
there were voices heard in the next apartment as 
of two little people but half awake. Mother 
opened the door and said, with a sweet, clear 
voice and a smiling eye, ‘A merry Christmas to 
you, my darlings!” The words were electrical, 
and in an instant there was a twinkle of little 
white feet over the carpet, and two pair of plump, 
fair arms were wound lovingly about the moth- 
er’s neck. Then the glancing feet tripped off to 
the chimney corner, and two plump stockings 
were taken down with many gleeful exclama- 
tions. Then the little ones sat down on the rug 
before the glowing fire and proceeded to explore 
their contents. r 

“I know who gave us these warm, soft mit- 
tens, do wt you, Lottie? Nobody but Hannah 
could make such pretty fringy cuffs. Iam glad 








we have such a nice present for her in mother’s 
bureau.” 

“Do see this beautiful glass ball, Annie! It 
looks as if there were moss and flowers inside. 
You have one, too. The baby would love to play 
with these: may he take them, mother?” Per- 
mission was given, and she placed the bright toys 
in his lap, giving his fat cheek a hasty kiss and 
then ran back again. 

“ What pretty silk gloves!” said Lottie. “They 
are fleecy lined, too. Now, mother, can’t we 
give our old Sunday gloves to Mrs. Duncan’s 
poor little girls? Their bare hands look so cold 
at Sunday school.” 

“Yes, my dear, if you wish, and I will send-a 
basket with you besides, with something for her 
Christmas dinner.” ; 


“O, mother, how happy it will make her and 


the children, too! Iam so glad we may takevit.”: 
And thus, ever mindful of others, the little girls 
continued their investigations. There were snug 
little papers of fig-drops, nuts, and raisins, with- 
out which a child’s Christmas gifts would not be 
fairly sweetened, and hid away in each stocking, 
too, was a dainty silver thimble, with the letters 
“O. H. L.” and “A. J. L.” engraved upon them. 

“Now we will see who can hem papa a cam- 
bric handkerchief the most neatly by his next 
birthday,” said Mrs. Loveland. 

“We shall both do it best, I know,” said little 
Annie quite earnestly, admiring her little thim- 
ble on all sides. 

“T hope so,” said the mother smiling; “pow 
you will find papa’s gift upon the mantle.” 

“These are the best of all,’ said Lottie, as she 
unfolded the paper and saw two beautiful fair- 


type Bibles, with each name gilded on the sides. _ 


“Dear mother, we have so much to thank you 
both for.” 

“ And is there no one else you should be grate- 
ful to, my children ?” ’ 

The Christmas treasures were laid aside, and 


each kneeled reverently beside the mother as - 


they breathed their simple morning prayer. And 
then the mother, with an arm encircling each, 
besought Heaven’s choicest blessings on them. 

Preparing for breakfast was a quick process, 
for a light heart makes nimble fingers. 

“Now where is Winnie’s little knit sack, 
then we are all ready to go down.. O, mother, 
where did this pretty pink one come from? Win- 
nie, you look like a rosy in it.” And chatting 
happily together they all descended to the break- 
fast room, where papa was reading his paper. 

“Ah, good morning little ones. A merry 
Christmas!” he said, as he wound an arm about 
each and looked down into their smiling faces. 
“Santa Claus made you a little late this morn- 
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ing, did not he? It is well he does not come but 
once a year, is n’t it, pet?” and the heavy locks 
of dark-brown hair, unmixed with a thread of 
silver, bent down and mingled with Annie’s 
sunny, curls. 

“T wish it was Christmas every day in the 
year, papa,” said the little girl quite sincerely. 

“Tt would get to be an old- story after a little, 
I think. It is our simplest pleasures, after all, 
that are the sweetest and most enduring. But 
who is this Lottie is bringing to us? Ah, this is 
our little sunbeam. And so it is Winnie’s first 
Christmas day. May God give him many re- 
turns of it!” he said fervently. ‘ What shall we 
give little brother, daughter, for his Christmas 
gift?” he asked, as he placed the baby on his 
knee, the little one testifying his delight by bury- 
ing his dimpled hands deep in his father’s whis- 
kers. And thus they chattered on till the gen- 
erous breakfast was placed upon the table. 

“JT wish poor Bessie Duncan had some of our 
nice broiled chicken, do wt you, mother? But 
she will have a good dinner, won’t she, mother ?” 

The clock was striking nine when the children 
set out on their pleasant errand. They were 
well protected from the chilly air by warm cloaks, 
and the new mittens defied the cold to take even 
a peep at their fingers. Only their bright faces 
peered out from the crimson lining of their hoods, 
and they were so brimful of goodness it did good 
to the heart of more than one passer-by just to 
look at them. On they pattered, carrying the 
large covered basket between them, till they 
reached the poor woman’s cottage. 

The mother and her four little girls sat close 
around a bright wood fire, the mother knitting 
and singing a Christmas hymn to the little ones, 
and the eldest girl, about Lottie’s age, busy mend- 
ing some thrice-worn garments for her sister. 
They had an abundance of fuel, but food and 
clothing were very meager. The little visitors 
were warmly greeted and chairs quickly placed 
for them beside the fire. 

“No, I thank you, ma’am,” said Lottie; we 
can not stay. Mother sends her best wishes to 
you all, and begs you will accept a little Christ- 
mas present.” With that she proceeded to take 
from the basket a fine, plump duck, just ready 
for the oven, two famous pumpkin pies, a loaf of 
bread, roll of butter, with biscuit and cold meat 
in abundance, while in the bottom,were a dozen 
or two of rosy pippins and a bag of chestnuts for 
the children. O, how the little feet and eyes 
danced with pleasure as they gathered around 
. the table, and the poor mother could hardly find 
words to express her gratitude. Lottie did not 
linger longer than was necessary, but placing a 
bundle of Annie’s outgrown clothes in the lap of 








the second girl bade them all a good morning, 
and taking her sister's hand stole quietly away. 

As they were walking home with very light 
hearts they saw Emeline Stanley approaching 
by another street, and waited for her to come up. 
Annie inquired with great interest about her 
“ Christmases.” 

“We had no presents except some new school 
books mother bought us. I don’t prize them 
much, I can tell you. I have just been down to 
the stage-office to see if my new music came last 
evening, but it did not; so I-must practice four 
hours on the old. I do hate it, Lottie.” 

“Stop with us and eat some figs and almonds, 
won't you, Emma? We should so love to have 
you.” 

“Thank you, I can not. Our teacher has given 
us double lessons because this is a holiday, so I 
can not spare a minute.” 

“Mother does not wish us to study out of 
school. She thinks six hours is all we should 
devote to it at present.” 

“J wish my mother thought so, but she does 
not; so good morning, girls;’ and with the same 
sad, discontented look upon her face it was accus- 
tomed to wear, the little girl passed on to her 
elegant, cheerless home. 

It would require no seer’s vision to foretell 
that children around whose pathway such a sun- 
light of love and happiness was thrown as about 
Lottie and Annie Loveland’s, would grow up 
warm and generous-hearted, a blessing to all 
within the circle of their influence. Some one 
has well said “a sunshiny childhood is a great 
capital to begin life with.” How many sons 
have been wrecked and dashed to pieces on the 
red reefs of ‘si, who might. have gone down to 
their graves with gray hairs, honored and þe- 
loved, if they had only received this priceless in- 
heritance! O, strive to make home the fairest 
spot on earth for your children, then shall they 
“arise up and call you blessed;” then will you 
have given them a precious amulet which will 
prove a solace in sorrow, and a powerful safe- 
guard in the hour of temptation. 


—_soccs—_ 


“SWEEPING AWAY THE SPIRIT OF A 
CHILD.” 


ge Chinese worship the spirits of their de- 
parted ancestors, and make many offerings to 
them; and they bury the bodies of deceased par- 
ents and other adults with much ceremony and 
much expense. But when a little child dies, so far 
from honoring it, the body is commonly wrapped 
in matting and thrown into some canal or river, 
or deposited in a great hollow tower, built for the 
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purpose, or laid by the side of some tomb, or at 
the foot of the city wall, where it is soon eaten 
up by the dogs and birds. And instead of wor- 
shiping the spirit of the child, they take great 
pains to drive it away as an enemy. No cries or 
loud lamentations betoken the sorrow of the par- 
ents when a child has died; but there. are deaf- 
ening noises of powder-crackers, gongs, and cym- 
bals, designed to frighten the spirit from the 
house. A priest is called in to chant prayers and 
use the magic spells which drive away ghosts and 
monstrous appearances. The priest takes a new 
broom and burns it to ashes, after which he pro- 
ceeds with his incantations, These finished, he 
takes a broom in his hand, carries it a hundred 
paces from the door, and throws it off as far as 
he can. Thus the ceremony is ended, the little 
one is “swept away,’ and the family is secured 
from the intrusion of the spiteful and malignant 
spirit which had been cherished in its bosom. 

But why is all this? They suppose that in 
some former state of existence—for the Chinese 
believe in the transmigration of souls—the child 
had received an injury from one or both of its 
parents, for which it desired to be revenged; or 
that it had some claim upon them for a debt, for 
which it was determined to obtain payment. 
For some such purpose the child came into this 
world and quartered itself upon the parents, sub- 
jecting them to much trouble and expense, and 
then leaving them before reaching an age at 
which its services could, in any measure, repay 
them for their pains. And the fear is that it 
may again be born for a similar purpose, as the 
child of the same parents, and so they strive to 
drive the spirit far away. Yet some Chinese 
mothers manifest the genuine yearnings of a 
mother’s heart, and refuse to allow the spirit of 
the beloved child to be thus unfeelingly driven 
off. 
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NOT DEAD, BUT SLEEPING. 





BY HATTIE A. GERE. 





Hz is not dead, he is but sleeping, 
The cold, cold graye is only keeping 
The dust to dust returning; 
Death could not claim the soul immortal, 
For angels from the heavenly portal 
Bent o’er with eager yearning. 
They saw the failing life-blood quiver, 
As soul and flesh neared death’s dark river, 
And at its billows parted; 
Then bore to heaven with holy voicings 
The ransomed spirit ’mid rejoicings— 
The youthful, noble-hearted. 
They left within the house of mourning 
The casket, robbed of its adorning, 
The soul, that never slumbers; 
All beauteous was it yet in seeming, 





As one who sleeps in quiet dreaming, 
Or lists to pleasant numbers. 


And it was strange to see him lying, 
Arrayed in vestments of the dying, 

O, it was sad and dreary! j 
For he was young, and bright, and blooming, 
With ardent hopes before him looming, 

And heart that ne'er was weary. 


The good and right with boldness doing, 
The better path in all pursuing, 

And faithful in each duty ; 
His life was one harmonious blending, 
To all a gracious influence lending, 

So full of truth and beauty. 


But all is o'er; each young ambition 

Burned brightly till his useful mission 
Drew near its final closing, 

Then unto God his spirit giving, 

He ceased to labor with the living, 
And slept in sweet reposing. 


And though the grave his form is keeping, 
He is not dead—he was but sleeping, 
And woke to joys supernal. 
One seraph more in heaven is dwelling, 
One more redeemed the chorus swelling, 
To praise the great Eternal. 


coc 


THE EMPTY CRADLE, 





BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





In the still and quiet chamber 
There’s an empty cradle-bed, 
With a print upon the pillow 
Of a baby’s shining head. 
Tis a fair and dainty cradle; 
Downy soft the pillows white, 
But within the blankets folded, © 
Lies no little form to-night. 


Once the mother sat beside it 
When the day was growing dim, 
And her pleasant voice was singing 
Soft and low, a cradle-hymn.. 
Now there ’s no more need of singing, 
When the evening shadows creep, 
For the cradle-bed is empty, 
And the baby gone to sleep. 


Little head, that used to nestle 
In the pillows white and soft; 
Little hands, whose restless fingers 
Folded there in dreams so oft; 
Lips we pressed with fondest kisses 
Hyes we praised for purest ray, 
Underneath the church-yard daisies 
They have hid you all away. 


Ah! the empty, useless cradle! 
We will put it out of sight, 

Lest our hearts should grieve too sorely 
For the little one to-night, 

We will think how safe forever, 
In the better fold above, 

That young lamb for which we sorrow, 
Resteth now in Jesus’ love. 
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METHODISM IN OLDEN TIMES. 


BY REV. L. W. PECK, A. M. 


HEN God plants the Christian faith in a 

new country he employs for that work a 
ministry which follows up the pioneer hunter, 
the adventurer, and the emigrant. Along the 
western frontier in early times hastened the 
herald of the cross, with Bible, hymn-book, and 
saddle-bags, to occupy the ground in advance, and 
to point the rude children of the wilderness to 
the momentous concerns of the world to come. 
Men were needed then who, like Finley, could 
excel the old trapper in shooting at a mark with 
his favorite rifle, and yet lead that trapper and 
his family to the feet of Jesus. 

In 1837 Gerstaecker, a German traveler, started 
| for the wilds of Arkansas, but, having little in- 
clination to serious thought, he complained that 
his path was so often crossed by the Methodist 
preacher. He had penetrated the forest and 


grappled with wild beasts simply for amusement, 
but here was found one who endured greater 
hardships to rescue sinners from eternal death. 
What a commentary this on the irrepressible 
energy of a class of men almost unknown to 
history, and, in former times, mentioned only to 


be traduced! 

But what a change! Populous cities have dis- 
placed the wilderness! Conferences have sprung 
up within the circuits of the old preachers, 
Maine, Alabama, Florida, Texas, California, and 
Oregon; Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, and Minnesota 
have been touched in their laborious travels, and 
the moral desert has bloomed with flower and 
fruit unto eternal life. The Church should cher- 
ish the memory of her heroic sons. The many 
interesting biographies which have recently ap- 
peared, the memorials and records of conferences 
are accumulating a fund of information which 
will aid the future historian to construct for the 
thoughtful reader that simple and yet stupen- 
dous scheme which has spread a new spiritual 
life over so large a part of our world. Then 
when the generations to come shall ask, What is 
early Methodism? we may point to the truthful 
delineations of history and say, Behold it here! 

Since history aids the present generation in 
comprehending the position and power of the 
` preceding, so that we of this age may profit by 
the virtues and escape the follies of the past, the 
historran of early Methodism deserves our grati- 
tude. But he performs for us a more important 
service. He participates in the scenes he de- 
scribes. He stands in the midst of a wonderful 
and glorious instrumentality which has been 
efficacious in saving a multitude of souls. While 








all are gazing with admiration at the past suc- 
cesses and present triumphs of Methodism, he 
reveals its origin, measures its power, and proves 
its continued and increasing efficiency. The con- 
troversies which have come upon the Church 
have filled many pious and discerning minds 
with solicitude. With the thoughtful there have 
been forebodings of evil. Yet the Church, like a 
thunder-riven rock, has not been destroyed. It 
is the duty of the historian of Methodism to 
gather up those lessons of wisdom which enable 
us to understand her present position, and secure 
the conservation of those elements which make 
her future glorious. r 

With these preliminaries we introduce to our 
readers “ Early Methodism,” by George Peck, 
D. D. The imprint of our “Book Concern” in 
this volume gives the assurance of an elegant and 
becoming exterior. The paper, printing, and 
binding are admirable. The numerous friends 
of the author will be glad to see an accurate 
steel-plate engraving of his face as it appears at 
the present time, the engraving having been 
made from a recent photograph. Below is also 
seen an autograph of the author, whose writing 
gives one the idea of fixed waves of thought. 
They who glance at this signature can only in 
part appreciate the trials of those who have 
studied for a long time over a single word of the 
rapid chirography penned by the same hand. 

Early Methodism is a grand fact, an elemental 
power in the religious advancement of Great 
Britain and of the world. It speaks to us from 
the dreams of our childhood, reminding us of 
what we have heard from our parents of Wesley, 
and Whitefield, and Fletcher. From the halls of 
Oxford went forth three or four young men, 
whose eyes the Spirit had unsealed, and whose 
tongues he had touched with holy fire. The 
United Kingdom was startled with their bold, 
simple, and earnest preaching. The wicked were 
eut to the heart, the vicious were reclaimed, and 
a new life breathed into the dead professors of 
the Christian faith, Under the electric power 
of the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
the English Church had shaken itself clear from 
the doctrinal excesses of the Church of Rome, 
But there was an hallucination of prelatical 
supremacy still resting upon her mind. And 
this ecclesiastical fiction appears only the more 
subtile and dangerous from the fact that it could 
so long hold in its gloom such a mind as that 
of Wesley. There was a distance between the 
pulpit and the pew which could not be bridged 
by the Established Church. Methodism intro- 
duced such a simple and direct Church organiza- 
tion that the Gospel was brought down to the 
hearts of men. John Nelson, the prince of lay ` 
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preachers, was the expression and the product of 
this Gospel of the people. Whitefield preached 
with heart of flame, Wesley reasoned with the 


calmness of a seraph. 


At the auspicious moment this light slim- 
mered on the shore of lao new world. Wes- 
leyan preachers were already in America. We 
behold early Methodism there. Mobs and pris- 
ons no longer await the self-denying followers 
of the new faith; but puritanical prejudice for 
a long time repelled them as with a wall of ada- 
mant on the one side, while wild beasts and the 
untracked wilderness defied them on the other. 
At length God raised up Asbury, the American 
Wesley, whose compeers and successors our re- 
vered superintendents, the bishops, have pre- 
served the nearest succession to Wesleyan au- 
thority and discipline which it is possible to 
attain. 

We propose from this point to notice the char- 
acter of early Methodism, and from it draw a 
comparison to the Methodism of the present day. 
And now, opening the volume before us, we see 
by a sufficiently-broad induction, extending over 
a wide territory for the space of forty years, 
from 1788 to 1828, the true character of early 
American Methodism. The narrative begins with 
the planting of Christianity in the far-famed 
Wyoming. Here first came Zinzendorf, the Mo- 
ravian apostle. Here Anning Owen flies over 
the sanguinary field from the disastrous battle, 
and, beneath the blaze of burning homes and the 
gleam of the scalping-knife, vows to lead a relig- 
ious life. He is a blacksmith, and hammers out 
iron and sermons at the same time. A right 
loving, sturdy, truthful old champion is he. He 
bears the living seals of one called of God. 
Now we follow Colbert or Draper along the track 
of the wild bear, sleeping amid the howling of 
wolves. This was early Methodism in its holy 
chivalry, its burning zeal for the salvation of 
men. In the beginning of the book the frequent 
quotations from the journal of Mr. Colbert might, 
to some, prove distasteful. But we prefer to 
have time and place set before us with the accu- 
racy of a private journal. It seems to plant 
us on the very spot where the old preachers 
toiled and fell. For startling power the story 
surpasses that of the old hunters who fought 
with savages and wild beasts on the frontier. 
The name of George Lane comes up, who, when 
a gay young man, said in derision he would yet 
become a Methodist 'preacehr, and bring tears 
from the old women’s eyes We see Draper and 
his traveling friend making a supper on stewed 
pumpkin and milk. Ben Bidlack fights for his 
country and then for his God; while, to finish the 
wonderful picture of those times, Peter Cart- 





wright, an apostle of the Church militant, travels 
the west, and Lorenzo Dow propounds his theo- 
logical paradoxes at the east and “raises the 
devil” at the south. 

But the account of Draper, and how he man- 
aged the affair of the supper, must be given in 
the words of the author to be fully appreciated: 
“Mr. Draper was obliged to put up for the night 
in Jones’s Settlement. Thomas Elliott, one of 
the preachers, was with him. They put up ata 
miserable place. The woman seemed embar- 
rassed, and, supposing her embarrassment origin- 
ated from the fact that she could not give the 
travelers a comfortable meal, Mr. Draper said 
they wanted some milk for supper, adding that 
Mr. Wesley in his philosophy said that hearty 
suppers were unhealthy. The woman seemed 
relieved, and the matter was soon settled that 
they would make their suppers on stewed pump- 
kin and milk. Wishing to avoid the use of 
dirty dishes, Mr. Draper arranged that the pump- 
kin should be divided in the center, and stewed 
in two parts. When cooked and cooled each 
man took his half, and, pouring milk into the 
concave, took a spoon and scooped out the meat 
of the pumpkin, and thus made his supper. 
This was an original plan of eating pumpkin 
and milk, and very convenient withal, especially 
as it enabled the travelers to avoid the use of 
wooden bowls, which, probably, had not been 
washed since they were made.” (Harly Method- 
ism, page 412.) 

The mission of the Methodist Church has, 
from the days of Wesley, been to the masses of 
the people. Jesus said, in attestation of his 
divine mission, “The poor have the Gospel 
preached unto them.” While, therefore, we would 
not forget our duty to the higher classes, let us 
remember that the intelligent and wealthy owe 
forbearance to the ignorant, kindness and gentle- 
ness to the poor. Before we trace Methodism 
down to the present, let us discover in what con- 
sisted its ancient strength. 

1. There was a singleness of purpose in the 
old. Methodist preachers. Their mission was 
supreme. They seldom desisted from their work 
till worn out or disabled. The ministry filled 
the horizon of their life. They pressed on, till 
time receded and eternity drew nigh. 

2. They were men of remarkable faith. They 
believed what they received as God’s truth with 
a clear conviction. They saw God, and heaven, 
and hell with the light of certainty. They felt 
the woe of the Gospel. Their theology was sim- 
ple, massive, and Scriptural. Staggered by no 
difficulties, appalled by no dangers, they moved 
the arm of God with the faith that works 


miracles. 
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3. The old preachers had great love for each 
other and for the Church. They were trained up 
in the midst of perils, afflictions, and privations. 
But we are never left to doubt their love for the 
brethren. Beneath a severe exterior was a heart 
tender as that of woman, and a soul guileless as 
a little child. The love of Christ was the con- 
straining power. Hence it was easy for them 
to sacrifice self-interest for the good of the 
brotherhood, and for the glory of Christ and his 
Church. 

We are now prepared to examine Methodism 
of a later growth, and to see whether a wither- 
ing stem betrays a disease at the heart. To 
begin with the last of the above thoughts it is 
certainly safe to inquire, Is there not often a dis- 
position to seek the aggrandizement of self? 
Do any speak evil of the labors, motives, and 
zeal of a brother? Does detraction never lay 
bare and magnify with microscopic particularity 


the faults of another where we might rather | 
expect that charity which hides a multitude of | 


sins? I speak not in the spirit of censure, but 
kindly suggest. that we should cherish a generous 
and holy. friendship for each other amid the 
mutual sacrifices of our ministerial life. 

Again, let us guard against a decline of that 
faith which the worthies of-the Church possess, 
and which of itself is power. , Let not our hold 
on the great doctrines of the Gospel—justifica- 
tion by faith, entire sanctification, and the wit- 
ness of the Spirit—become impaired. For if this 
should ever be, whatever moral power we have 
is shaken if not paralyzed. 

Once more—while we fail not in the above 
particulars—let us carefully preserve the simplic- 
uy and unity of Methodism. It is worth while 
to consider the diversities of pursuit im our 
Church, educational, social, and spiritual, and 
see that these at all times harmonize. We 
should have one aim. The divine glory should 
animate us all, and stir our souls to the depths 
of being. We should not fritter away our 
strength upon the merely temporal and irrele- 
vant. I would not for a moment doubt the 
purity of our literary, men, or mar the laurels of 
our Christian scholars. They are a noble, disin- 
terested, and holy band, who have done the 
Church good service, and still will honor her. 
All we would say is, in the brilliancy and divers- 
ity of gifts we should not forget ,our heaven- 
| appointed work. We do not overlook the excel- 
lence of the modern Church, the extensive and 
multifarious labors of her ministry, the wide 
extension of her plans of beneficence, her ag- 
gressive ardor, and her undaunted courage, which 
are worthy of the highest commendation. 

We are not of those who say without judg- 
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ment or charity, “The former days are better 
than these.” Nevertheless, we abhor self-gratu- 
lation. The Church has panegyrists enough. 
There are two classes of people whose folly we 
deplore—those who believe the Church was made 
to worship like a “golden calf,” and those who 
believe the Church was created only to be tink- 
ered. There was once a man living in Arkansas 
who had a clock, and, wishing to see what was 
inside, took it apart. But when he came to put 
it together again he found that he had wheels 
enough left to make another clock, He was 

certainly a lucky man! i 

In this book we follow our author from his 
account of the origin of Methodism in America 
to the uprising of several conferences in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, the light advancing 
from Wyoming through the northern wilderness, 
meeting that from Baltimore on the south and 
that from. New York on the Hudson, illumin- 
ating the domain of the Six Nations, touching 
Canada, Niagara,.andsthe Bay of Quinte, till at 
last it shines on a wide-spread, beautiful land, 
and we behold the Oneida conference springing 
out of old Genesee. i 

Further analysis of the volume is unnecessary. 
The interest for the reader is enhanced by the 
description of the character of the old preachers, 
and of others, male and female, whose lives shed 
peculiar luster on the Church. The style is solid, 
often sparkling, and the narrative is full of pic- 
tures from real life. But the volume itself 
should be read. 

It is well for us often to pause and inquire for 
the old paths and the good way in which our 
fathers, walking, found rest and joy for evermore. 
I have faith in humanity, and in God, and in 
my brethren, both of the ministry and laity of 
the Methodist Church, to believe that they will 
perseveringly hold the right, and also that they 
will hold it in love. Let them be fearless wit- 
nesses for the truth till the praise awarded to 
Milton’s steadfast angel is given to them. 


“ So spake the seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless; faithful only he 
Among innumerable false; unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth or shake his constant mind, 
Though single.” 


And as that “dreadless angel” “all night” 
held on his way till came to view the unconquer- 
able seraphim with shields of gold, so shall the 
true sons of the Church find the ranks of a nu- 
merous brotherhood, who stand loyally for Christ, 
and fight his battles, waiting only for his word 
that they may exchange the cross for the crown. 
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LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
HEBREW LANGUAGE, 


BY HENRY CRAIK.* 


S the glassy lake reflects the image of ex- 
ternal nature, so language may be regarded 
as the mirror of intelligent mind, and just as the 
surface of the lake reflects with equal faithful- 
ness the tiniest shrub that grows upon its banks, 
and the dread magnificence of the starry firma- 
ment, so language serves alike to express the 
feeble conceptions of early childhood, and to give 
forth the thoughts and purposes of Jehovah. 
The history of any form of speech is, to a greater 
or less extent, the record of thought and feeling, 
and the record of thought and feeling constitutes 
the history of humanity. 

There are various external circumstances upon 
which the characteristic features of any given 
language may be said to depend; various types 
and models, according to which the several lan- 
guages employed by the various tribes of the 
human family have been molded and conformed. 
Climate is one of those external circumstances. 
The general results of climate may, according 
to the ingenious Loescher, be summed up in the 
following couplet: 


“The western tongues flow on, the eastern leap; 
The southern run, the sluggish northern creep.” 


These several characteristic qualities may be 
mingled in diverse proportions, according to the 
locality and other modifying circumstances. 
Thus, of the western tongues the Greek has 
more vivacity than the Latin; Greece lying 
south-east from Italy. The Latin, as most read- 
ers are aware, is distinguished for gravity and 
stateliness, and moves, as in the page of Cicero, 
with a slow, dignified, majestic step. The lan- 
guages of the east, on the other hand, abound in 
sparkling imagery, corresponding to the ardent 
temperament proper to that sunny clime, while 
the northern tongues correspond with the tem- 
perament of a cold and inclement sky. Thus 
the intonation of many natives of Scotland is 
slow when contrasted with the livelier utterance 
of an Englishman. France, as situated to the 
south of England, is possessed of a still more 
vivacious form of speech. French—the language 
of superficial politeness—is rapid, lively, flowing, 
and well fitted to be the medium of intercourse 
among a polished, talkative, and thoughtless 
people. It is but little adapted for elevated 
writing of any kind, least of all for elevated 
y 





*From “The Hebrew Language, its History and 
Characteristics.” 4 
Vou. XXI.—S6 








poetry. And who does not perceive a corre- 
spondency between the proverbially frivolous and 
excitable character of the French people and the 
whole cast and composition of their language? 
or between the masculine character of English- 
men and our fine, old nervous Anglo-Saxon 
dialect? 

The situation of Palestine—on the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean—would lead us to 
infer that the language of its people would par- 
take of the qualities belonging to the other east- 
ern dialects. Accordingly, it is forcible, pictur- 
esque, abrupt, delighting in figurative expres- 
sions, and abounding in bold and impressive im- 
agery. But, in comparison with Persia, India, 
and other Oriental countries, Palestine might 
almost be reckoned as belonging to the western 
world; and thus we find that the Hebrew is 
characterized by the simplicity and gravity that 
distinguish the languages of the west. 

This leads me to remark how greatly the in- 
fluence of climate may be modified by other cir- 
cumstances. Locality is only one of the several 
congruous, or discongruous, influences that act 
upon the character of a people, and mold their 
form of speech, and if we would satisfactorily 
account for the peculiar characteristics of any 
particular language, we must investigate the 
causes that have exerted their combined influ- 
ence in imparting to it the form and features 
which it is found to have assumed. 

In the case of the Hebrews those causes were 
of the most marked and obvious nature. ‘The 


-| early history, the civil and religious institutions 


of any people, naturally stamp their impress 
upon the national mind. If any circumstances 
happen to have imparted a peculiarity of char- 
acter to a nation, this peculiarity will necessarily 
be developed in their language. The domestic 
habits, moral principles, and general pursuits of 
any people serve to cover their whole phraseology. 

This may be illustrated by reference to any 
sect of religion, or to any school of philosophy. 
What observant man, who has mingled in gen- 
eral religious society, can have failed to recognize 
a peculiar mode of expression among the follow- 
ers of the devoted Wesley, or among the readers 
of German theology, or among the disciples of 
any distinguished teacher? The fact that we are 
all exposed to such a tendency should lead us 
earnestly to study and devoutly to receive the 
instructions of Him who has commanded us to 
call no man master upon earth. The mannerism 
into which we are all so ready to fall, is always 
more or less the index of weakness. How com- 
mon is it to meet with individuals whose judg- 
ment concerning matters of deepest moment has 
been decided, not by the testimony of Scripture, 
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but by the authority of eminent, energetic, de- 
voted, but uninspired men! John Knox and 
John Wesley—very different in their mental 
constitution, and no less opposed to each other in 
certain doctrinal opinions—have continued, even 
down to the present day, to influence the judg- 
ment, the feelings, and the phraseology of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. If we would give 
forth before the world a fair impression of the 
large and unsectarian character of Christianity, we 
must guard against the habitual iteration of cer- 
tain current phrases, remembering that there is, 
in general, a noble distinctness and individuality 
about the writers of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Moses, David, Isaiah, Solomon have each 
of them their distinct style.. Paul, and Peter, 
and John all proclaim the same Gospel, all testify 
to the same Savior, yet how perceptible to every 
reader is the difference of their mode of expres- 
sion ! 

But to return from this long digression, let me 
proceed to apply to the particular case of the 
Hebrew, what has been said respecting the cir- 
cumstances that tend to modify any language. 
Their early history, their sojourn in Egypt, and 
their deliverance from their bondage in that 
country; the ceremonial institution, the priest- 
hood, the theocracy, the prophetic order—all 
these tended to influence the national character, 
and to stamp that character upon their form of 
speech. i 

Were the present population of France to be 
swept away, and the soil given over to the Scot- 
tish Covenanters, or to the Puritan founders 
of New England—supposing the substance of 
the language to remain—how many forms of 
expression now current would be neglected and 
fall into utter desuetude among such a people! 
Supposing the Puritan character to be main- 
tained, although French should remain the lan- 
guage of the country, and, although the influ- 
ence of climate would, of course, be the same 
as ever, can there be any reason to doubt that, 
as employed by a grave, an earnest, and a relig- 
ious people, the language would ‘become more 
nervous, serious, dignified? A people devoted 
to whatsoever things are noble, good, and true, 
would naturally be led so to mold “and fash- 
ion their current phraseology, as that it should 
become the fitting vehicle for the expression of 
holy feeling and elevated thought, 

The patriarchs were the founders of the Jewish 
nation. Their walk of separation, simplicity, and 
godliness required a corresponding medium of 
intercourse. Hence the simple dignity, the ele- 
vated seriousness, the earnest tenderness by 
which their language is characterized. How 
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have been many of the terms and phrases con- 
stantly employed by the present population of 
France! Paris—so long the center of European 
luxury, and now, after repeated revolutions, the 
seat of an imperial despotism—Paris requires 
such a copiousness of diction as would only have 
incumbered the ancient Hebrews. Their man- 
ners were simple, their wants comparatively few; 
their thoughts all, more or less, colored with the 
religious element. These mental characteristics 
were reflected in their form of speech. 

Having thus, by some observations on the 
general characteristics of languages, prepared the 
way for remarks of a more definite character, I 
would now attempt to point out more particu- 
larly some of the leading characteristics of the 
Hebrew tongue. 

In all languages terms descriptive of mental 
states and feelings are, in their primary import, 
applicable to material objects, or, to express 
myself, perhaps, more clearly, words, strictly and 
primarily representative of external objects or 
conditions, are employed to designate ideas þe- 
longing to the world of mind. Thus in our own 
language, “to apprehend,’ in its primary signifi- 
cation, denotes “to lay hold of;” its application 
to denote an act of the mind is secondary and 
figurative. It is the same with the words “un- 
derstand,” “conceive,” “recollect,” “disposition,” 
etc. Indeed, examples might be multiplied in- 
definitely. 

There is in Hebrew a remarkable appropriate- 
ness and expressive energy in the terms em- 
ployed to denote mental qualities or conditions. 
The original notions inherent in those terms 
serve to picture forth with prominent distinct- 
ness the mental quality which they are employed 
to designate. Thus, for instance, the usual term 
for “meek” is derived from a radical word sig- 
nifying “to afflict,’ thus intimating the well- 
known connection between sanctified sorrow and 
the grace of meekness. The usual term for 
“wicked” comes from a root that expresses the 
notion of restlessness, tumult, or commotion, 
“There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked.” A “sinner” is .one who misses the 
mark, who turns aside from his “ being’s end and 
aim”’—even the favor and enjoyment of God. 
To “delight in” any thing is, radically, “to bend 
down” toward it, such a direction of the body 
being an outward expression of inward compla- 
cency. The word applied to the “law of God” 
(the Torah) is derived from a verb signifying “to 
east,” “to send out,” thence “to put forth,” as 
the hand, for the purpose of giving directions, 
“to point out,” “to indicate,” “to teach”” The 
law is that which indicates or points out to us 


utterly uncalled for among such a people would | the mind of God. “ Righteousness” 1s properly 
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that which is perfectly straight. “Truth,” that 
which is firm or stable. “Vanity,” that which 
is empty. “Anger” is derived from a root mean- 
ing to breathe, quick breathing being one of the 
external signs of irritated feeling. “To trust” 
is expressed sometimes by a term meaning to 
take shelter wnder any object of confidence, some- 
times by a word meaning to lean upon; in other 
cases by a word the radical signification of which 
appears to be to throw one’s self upon any one, 
or to hang upon him. Trust in God may be 
described either as a putting ourselves under the 
shadow of his wings, and taking refuge in him; 
or as a casting ourselves upon his care, a hang- 
ing in helplessness upon his Almighty strength. 
“To judge,” is radically to smooth, to make even, 
to equalize. 

The second verse of the eleventh chapter of 
Proverbs: furnishes an apt illustration of the 
energy of expression resulting from combining 
together the ideal import of the several words 
that make up a sentence: 


“When pride cometh then cometh shame, 
But with the lowly is wisdom.” 


Pride comes from a root which means “to 
swell;” shame from a word denoting “to be light 
or empty ;” lowly from a root meaning “to chip 
or smooth with a hatchet,” and wisdom from a 
word expressing “solidity.” Put these several 
primary significations in combination and you 
get two striking images corresponding to the two 
_ divisions of the sentence: 


“When swelling cometh then cometh lightness, 
But with those who have been pruned (chipped, exer- 
cised by trial,) there is solidity.” 


It may be interesting to compare the distinct, 
radical notions of the several terms employed 
respectively in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin for 
the idea of justice or righteousness, 

The Hebrew term, as we have seen, denotes 
that which is perfectly straight; the Latin jus, 
from jubeo, jussi, that which rs commanded, and 
the Greek, Sex, that which divides equally to 
all—apportions, to every one lis due. The thought 
expressed by the Hebrew root is deeper than 
that which is conveyed either by the Latin or 
Greek. The Romans were a military people—a 
nation of soldiers—and the idea of rightness was, 
in their minds, naturally associated with that of 
obedience to orders. The Greeks were a people 
foremost in all that ministers to social enjoyment 
and civilization, and their idea of rightness was 
that which secured to all the possession of his 
due. The thought of an antecedent and eternal 
distinction between right and wrong, apart alto- 


gether from the present results of good and evil, 








runs through the whole system of Old Testa- 
ment morality, and that thought is graphically 
presented to us under the image of that which is 
perfectly straight. 

“Truth,” again, in Hebrew, firmness, is in 
Greek that which can not be hid, or that which is 


-unconcealed, open, in opposition to falsehood, 


which lurks in darkness. Such an instance 
serves to show how full of practical teaching 
may be the details of philology, and to remind us 
of our Lord’s words— 


“ He that doeth truth cometh to the light.” 


“Truth,” says the Greek derivation, is that which 
can not be hid. It may be swppressed for a 
time—it may seem to be buried forever—but its 
very nature secures its ultimate revival and 
resurrection. The oppressor and the persecutor 
may tread it down; the bones of the martyrs 
may 
“Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold;” 


their ashes may be sown 


“O’er all the Italian fields where still doth sway 
The Triple Tyrant.” 


But from their ashes will grow 


“A hundred fold, who, having learnt Christ’s way, 
Early will fly the Babylonian woe.” 


Truth may be consumed in the person of John 
Huss, but must spring forth with renewed life in 
the person of Martin Luther, and neither Pope 
Pius IX, nor any other persecuting ruler, can 
uproot from the hearts of his subjects that deep- 
seated apprehension of truth which Divine grace 
has imparted. 

The Hebrew derivation again reminds us of its 
indestructible firmness. The everlasting hills 
may tremble—the solid rocks may be shattered 
to atoms—the heaven and the earth may pass 
away—but truth remains immovable, 


“Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds.” 


It will thus be seen that the study of the 
Hebrew language—even as a language—apart 
from the consideration of its use in enabling us 
to read the original of the Old Testament—is 
full of moral instruction. The great Coleridge 
delighted to trace these ideal meanings in his 
perusal of the Hebrew Scriptures, and, although 
other languages, to a certain extent, are con- 
structed on the same principle, yet I question 
whether any other form of speech contains such 
an amount of ethical meaning inwrought into its ' 
very framework, and pervading it as a whole. 

The precious name of Jesus—in Hebrew, Je- 
hoshua, or Joshua—is derived from a root-term 
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that, in its primary meaning, denotes “ ampli- 
tude,” “ spaciousness.” It thence was employed 
in the sense of “setting at large,’ “delivering 
from distress,” “saving from every kind of evil.” 
Let us trace this instance with some particular- 
ity. 

First, we have the root denoting— 

(1.) Zo be spacious, ample, broad, wealthy, 
abundant, rich. 

Then (2.) Zo set in a large place, to set at lib- 
erty, help, succor, ard, save. 

Then the nouns—delwerance, aid, safety, sal- 
vation. 

Then, prefixing the abbreviated form of Jeho- 
vah, we get the noun Joshwa=Jehovah—Salva- 
tion, or Jehovah the Savior. How admirably 
this derivation illustrates the declaration of the 
angel! Matt. i, 21. 


“ He shall be called Jesus, that is, Jehovah the Savior, 
For he by himself shall save his people from their sins.” 


The proper name of the most distinguished of 
all the prophets is compounded of the very same 
elements, only in a different order—Jesus and 
Isaiah are each of them made up of the syllable 
denoting Jehovah and the word denoting “ sal- 
vation.” In Jesus the name of God is prefixed, 
in Isaiah it is appended. Jesus, therefore, may 
be rendered Jehovah—Salvation; that is, Jeho- 
vah the Savior. Isaiah denotes Salvation—Je- 
hovah; that is, the Salvation of Jehovah. The 
same root furnishes one or two other words 
which it may be interesting to notice. Shuah 
denotes a “cry for help.” It is also used for 
“wealth.” Shevah is another form of it occur- 
ring in Psalm v, 2. 


“Hearken unto the voice of my ery, my King and my 
God.” 


Thus “salvation,” “riches,” and the cry of a 
suppliant sufferer, are all derived from the same 
root, and all find their answer in our Joshua, or 
Jesus. His salvation brings not only deliver- 
ance for the captive, but succor to the suppliant 
and boundless riches to the poor. Every thing 
oppostd. to bondage, straitness, or oppression; 
every thing free, ample, plenteous, abundant, 
meets and centers in the name and person of the 
Savior. Earthly treasures may enable their pos- 
sessor to adorn his lordly mansion with costly 
pictures, elegant furniture, and all that may 
minister to the lust of the eye and the pride of 
life; but it is only by the knowledge of Jesus 
that the chambers of the soul can be “ furnished 
with all precious and pleasant riches.” That 
root Yashah recalls to the eye and ear of the 
reader of the Hebrew Scriptures the thrice- 
beloved name which is as “ointment poured 





forth” for the refreshment of the weary heart. 
It recalls the thought of Him who is to his 
faithful people 


“Their never-failing treasury, filled 
With boundless stores of grace.” 


Let no one, therefore, assert. that the study of 
Hebrew roots is a barren and profitless specula- 
tion. The rod of Aaron “brought forth buds, 
and bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds;” 
so the radical terms of the Hebrew language, 
when cultivated with intelligence and care, yield 
refreshing fruit, pleasant to the spiritual taste, 
and nourishing to the inner man. Shall the best 
years of youth be devoted to the pursuit of 
Greek and Roman learning, and shall nothing be 
done to advocate the claims or to expound the 
beauties of the earliest of all tongues? Shall 
Homer and Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero, 
Thucydides and Livy be allowed entirely to ab- 
sorb that mental strength which might more 
profitably be expended in seeking a familiar 
acquaintance with the writings of Moses and the 
prophets? 

The ancient Hebrew, as comprehended within 
the pages of the Old Testament, is exceedingly 
limited in its vocabulary. We are not, however, 
justified in inferring that the language, as it ex- 
isted in the days of David or Isaiah, was defi- 
cient in copiousness. It has, of all languages 
generally studied, the fewest number of vocables, 
but this fact may be explained simply on the 
ground that so small a portion of Hebrew au- 
thorship has come down to modern times. The 
number of distinct roots in the ancient Hebrew 
may be reckoned rather under 2,000, and the 
number of words altogether does not probably 
exceed 7,000 or 8,000. It should be observed, 
however, that on such points all that we can do 
is to approwimate to an exact statement. But, 
although possessed of so limited a vocabulary, 
it abounds in synonymous terms, that is, such 
terms as express the same generic idea under 
different aspects. For example, in Hebrew we 
have at least six different words for man: ` 

(math or meth..—A man. Used only in the 

plural, and in the Ethiopic distinctively 
applied to a husband, like the word 
“man” in some provincial dialects of 
our own country. 

(adém.)—Man—the name of the species—an- 

swering to dvOpwzos in Greek and homo 
in Latin. See Gen. y, 1, 2. 
(enosh.)—Man—frail, weak, mortal. 
(eesh.)—Man—active, energetic, emphatically 
“a man,” like vir in Latin, and àvņp in 
Greek. 
(gever.)—A man, a strong man, a hero. 
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(zakér.)—A man as distinguished from a wo- 

man; a male. 

Now, a very little reflection must serve to con- 
vince any one at all conversant with the nature 
of language how much the whole force and 
meaning of a passage, the energy and point of a 
sentence, may depend upon the particular one of 
these six words that the writer may have chosen 
to employ. Those readers who are capable of 
consulting the original Hebrew are referred to 
the following in the Book of Job, as illustrative 
of my meaning: 

JOON xi Se ODE Vea VEL, 20s) ly ie ey 
LO Jobin lessor nmr Wob ty Loe Levin Y 
17; ix, 2; xxv, 6—+the last of which passages. 
may be rendered thus: 


“ How much less mortal man, that is a reptile/ 
And the son of Adam, who is a worm!’ 


Job iii, 3; xiv, 10—the last of which passages 
may be rendered thus: 
“ But the hero dies, and is laid prostrate, 


Yea, man (every child of Adam) breathes his last, and 
where is he?” 


But it would be impossible within these brief 
limits fully to illustrate the peculiar power of 
such synonyms, and the special adaptation of 


each particular term to express that very idea 
it is designed to convey. There are seven or 
eight terms for “rain.” Thus we have “rain in 
general,” “heavy rain,” “abundant rain,” “stormy 
rain,” “hairy, thin, small rain;’ “the former 
rain,” which fell in Palestine from the middle of 
October to the middle of December, and pre- 
pared the soil for the reception of the seed, and 
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“the latter rain,” which fell in March and April 
before the harvest. 

Again, there is one word for “sleep,” another 
for “slumber,” and another for “deep sleep,” 
such as that into which Adam was cast in order 
that Eve might be produced out of his wounded 
side. There are twelve terms reducible under 
the same generic notion of “seeing,” and seven 
or eight under that of “speaking.” 

One term signifies “to look,” another “to 
behold,’ another “to perceive.” One “to look 
upon with favor,” another “to glance at,” and 
another “to inspect narrowly or closely.” We 
have one term for “looking forth as from a 
watch-tower,’ another “to look down from a 
hight,” another “to look upon with envy.” We 
have one term implying “to speak rashly,” 
another “to speak oracularly,” and another “to 
speak so as to announce or publish.” We have 
one word for “a lion” in general, another for “a 





full-grown young lion,” another for “a lion’s 
cub,” and another for “a strong lion”—Psalm | 


xxxiv, 10. How many passages of the Old Test- 
ament might be illustrated by careful reference 
to the distinctive import of the Hebrew terms, 
which, in these and other instances, the writers 
have been led to employ ! 

In order more fully to illustrate what has 
been said relative to the expressive richness of 
Hebrew, I would direct the attention of my 
reader to the beautiful phraseology of the 19th 
Psalm. The literal rendering of the 1st and 2d 
verses may thus be given: 


“The heavens are telling the glory of God, 
The firmament displaying the work of his hands 
Day unto day welleth forth speech, 
Night unto night breatheth out knowledge.” 


Thus the four distinct terms in the original are 
preserved in the translation; and the overflow- 
ing fullness with which day unto day pours forth 
Divine instruction, and the gentle whisperings 
of the silent night, are contrasted, as in the 
Hebrew. 

This expressive, self-descriptive quality con- 
stitutes the Hebrew, perhaps, the most pictwr- 
esque of all languages. The words do not«serye 
merely to distinguish persons or objects, but 
serve, at the same time, to call up before the 
mind the qualities of the objects to which they 
are applied. A verse of Scripture, read in any 
faithful translation, will accurately convey the 
information or instruction contained in the orig- 
inal. But the same verse in Hebrew will do 
more than this. It will suggest to the mind of 
the reader a host of interesting associations. 

Macaulay remarks of Milton, “The effect of 
his poetry is produced not so much by what it 
expresses as by what it suggests; not so much 
by the ideas it directly conveys as by other ideas 
which are connected with them.” The same 
may be said of Hebrew. Its terms are sugges- 
tive of thoughts which no version could convey, 
because pregnant with unuttered meanings which 
the most faithful translator would fail in at- 
tempting to present in another language. ‘This 
fact may serve to show the kind of benefit to be 
derived from the study of the original Scriptures. 
Such study is not needed in order that we may 
rightly understand and enjoy the great doctrines 
of revelation, or in order that we may appre- 
hend those practical directions, or feel the force 
of those exhortations which the Scriptures con- 
tain. All things needful for life and godliness 
may be gathered from the prayerful perusal of 
our common English Bible. But in seeking to 
feed upon the truth ourselves, or in endeavoring 
to expound that truth to others, we may be 
often much assisted by the suggestive fullness 
inherent in the terms of the original tongues. 
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CHARITY AND ITS PLACE IN WOMAN’S 
LIFE, 


FROM THE FRENCH. 





BY J. F. HURST. 





Tux following essay was written in 1828 by Madame 
Eliza Guizot, and has been inserted by M. Guizot, her 
husband, who long survived her, in his late remarkable 
work, Memoires pour servir a Histoire de mon Temps. 
The original French is much fuller than we have ren- 
dered the English, so that ctr work is not a strict 
translation, but a condensed paraphrase. The senti- 
ments of the authoress were not for the press merely, 
but were the feelings of her heart, and four years later 
proved to be her exact experience. In 1832 Paris was 
suffering from the cholera, when people had more than 
they could do to bury their relatives. This was a try- 
ing time for charitable hearts, but she who had written 
and counseled knew well how to act. It is not without 
apology that M. Guizot bears witness to his wife’s 
labors. Every body will accept it, and thank him for 
the favor: “ My wife determined under these distressing 
circumstances to take care of the poor families afflicted 
with the cholera committed to her charge. She spent 
many hours out of every day in personal attention and 
direction, in assisting the convalescent and comforting 
the sick and prostrate. Her youth, her activity, her 
sympathetic serenity of manner soon gained the confi- 
dence of the suffering, the physicians, the commission- 
ers of charity, and of all who, in her district, were 
either the objects or co-laborers of her work. She was 
in constant demand for visits, assistance, and counsel. 
I was often visited at my cabinet and asked, ‘Is 
Madame Guizot here?’ Many times through the day I 
saw her come home from errands of mercy and quietly 
set out again, never satisfied unless with the sick. And 
this she continued to do till the cholera invaded our 
household and required her services there.” France, 
however, can present the names of many noble women 
who have given their talents, wealth, and labors to the 
cause of charity. The work has enlisted much atten- 
tion every-where of late, especially in England. May 
its tens of votaries multiply to thousands! If we have 
the pestilence, the fever, the sword, and the blasts of 
winter, thank God we have many a Madame Guizot, 
Elizabeth Fry, and Florence Nightingale to soften their 
asperity ! 





E frequently hear the complaint that wo- 

man’s sphere is restricted, that it stands in 
insignificant contrast with man’s vast and varied 
field of labor. And for this inaction and obscur- 
ity, the laws of society—and I was almost going 
to say those of Providence, too—are charged 
with all the blame. But from what classes do 
we hear these complaints and reproaches? Is it 
from those walks of life in which the brutality 
of a husband is a constant threat to wife and 
children, or whose idleness and dissipation have 
brought a happy household to beggary and starv- 
ation? No, indeed; those poor women who have 
such burdens as these to bear never lament the 





condition of their sex. Their minds have not 
enough of leisure to think of the contracted in- 
fluence they exert, and, if perchance they reflect 
a moment on their lot, we hear their sigh for 
repose, and not for activity. 

But I am quite sure that those of my sex who 
wish for a greater scepter would not exchange 
their present state for a brilliant and giddy life, 
which is blessed with so few real joys and is 
subject to so many imminent dangers. Most 
surely God never granted woman the gift of 
pleasing and the power of loving to lavish them 
upon unworthy objects, to squander them in 
unbridled and undignified affections. The influ- 
ence she possessed in the drawing-room during 
the last century was not so much loved by her 
because it contributed to the reign of her worse 
nature, but because it gave animation to a life 
that would otherwise have seemed at once too 
brief and too tedious. It is ennwi—that scourge 
of those who know no other—that constitutes the 
real malady of many women who are born to ease 
and affluence. ‘To this, then, you must attribute 
all the prevalent uneasiness and discontent con- 
cerning our restricted realm. If you ask for 
proof look at the well-known fact that when the 
times are quiet and no great interest at stake, 
these complaints are common, but just so soon 
as society becomes thoroughly agitated, and 
great principles are endangered, you hear noth- 
ing of them. Woman is then satisfied to trust 
in man as her natural protector. Besides her 
ennui is relieved, and she complains no longer. 

Mysterious, indeed, that seasons of political 
trouble and convulsion should be the most salu- 
tary to woman! Let us look into our hearts and 
examine ourselves. The result will be that ennui 
is rather a sin than a misfortune. If the laws 
of society restrain us from the performance of 
certain duties, have we done every thing in our 
power to do? If many doors have been locked 
against us, are there not others that would be 
opened if we but knock at them? If God has 
kindly exempted many of us from physical labor, 
can we conclude that he has also released us 
from all moral occupation? If we have no part 
in the management of our country, are we re- 
lieved’ of all responsibility? It is a fatal mis- 
take that many make to imagine that they have 
fulfilled their mission if they have performed 
their duty to their families, that neither God nor 
man could ask any more. You have many a 
vacant hour after all household duties are dis- 
charged. It is for these hours—which would 
bring ennui if unemployed—that I make my 
plea. And I do it, too, in the name of duty and 
the soul’s best interests. 

The charity for which I contend is not that 
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one-sided, superficial beneficence that is satisfied 
with giving food and clothing to the unfortunates 
whom chance has thrown in our way, but that 
provident and elevated virtue that embraces all 
needy ones, that addresses itself to every want, 
to the sufferings of the soul as well as of the 
body, and which gives something more than bread 
The 
present age is a fitting season for the manifesta- 
tion of it, for never has there been a greater 
necessity for true charity. One great merit the 
last century had, notwithstanding all its wrongs 
and moral weakness; namely, it loved men—all 
men. After all, it is this sympathy toward all, 
this desire for the dignity and happiness of every 
human being that has done so much and is still 
to do far more for the progress of modern society. 
Humanity has in these latter days been errone- 
ously interpreted; it has been disfigured, trav- 
estied, and obscured, it has been rendered odious 
and immoral ùnder the title of “equality,” it 
has appeared ridiculous under that of “philan- 
thropy.” But it has resisted every blow and 
survived all opposition. After the many trials 
of its strength, and numberless reactions and 
misconceptions, it has reappeared, and once more 
assumed its lofty throne. This respect and care 
of man under circumstances of every nature, and 
in all the phases of his destiny, is what I call 
humanity, and this is the genius of our age. It 
is this that is going to take possession of the 
world’s future and render it productive. 
Emphatically the time for charity has come. 
For ages the rich, the powerful, and the happy 
of earth have ignored the poor and the feeble. 
But it is not so now. At the present day they 
come prominently before the public mind, and 
society is demanding strict justice for them. 
Magnificent promises have been made them; I 
trust they will be realized. 
awaiting the amelioration of the destitute, and 
I expect it to be a union of moral attention and 
culture with the alleviation of temporal sorrows. 
Never have there been such great facilities for its 
accomplishment as exist this hour. Formerly 
charity had many obstacles in its way. Often it 
had to prosecute its purposes blindly and hazard- 
ously; consequently, it has been censured with 
missing its aim and propagating the very evils 
that it had been trying to exterminate. But 
now every body is willing to come to its aid. 


Not only can it reckon on the concurrence of the | 


laws and of public administration, but it can act 
with the aid of a more intelligent popular mind. 


The most powerful and distinguished men are | 


trying to solve the dificult problems with which 
it has always had to grapple) The amelioration 
of man and the solace of his woes are forming 


I am earnestly | 





a science whose limits and methods of operation 
are thoroughly studied and carefully explained. 

At the same. time that charity, thus elevated 
to the rank of a science, draws service from the 
greatest minds, it stands in need of innumerable 
agents. It is a power which obeys the two con- 
ditions common to every undertaking of man— 
unity of design and division of labor. The prin- 
ciple of association is continually incorporating 
itself with the exercise of it—a principle which 
does not stand in awe of lofty theories, and does 
not despise the weakest codperators. Like those 
wonderful pieces of machinery where a child’s 
hand can, by a touch, produce great power, it 
admits weakness, inexperience, and even igno- 
rance to carry out the designs of science, and to 
realize the aspirations of genius. Thus its great 
enterprises are executed, and an astounding re- 
sult springs from the obscurest efforts. 

Away, then, with all pretext and excuse. 
Every one who has any spare time can do a 
great deal. Women have the time, and they 
have that, too, which is far more necessary to 
the success of charity; they have affection, sym- 
pathy, an imagination easily enlisted, tears ready 
to flow abundantly, tender and penetrating tones, 
in a word, every thing that human nature under- 
stands, accepts, and loves. It is only at the 
price of these that charity can realize its prom- 
ises; by these it can, realize more than it would 
dare to promise. Let us not forget the times in 
which we live. The regard for science and rule 
exercise too much control over us. Proud of our 
methodical power and regular civilization, we are 
too much inclined to work for charity by calcula- 
tion and legally-authorized means; but printed 
pictures, public commissioners and distributers 
can not do enough. You can not comfort the 
suffering so easily and with so little expense. 
Science and administration are very good as far 
as they go, but the trouble is they do not go far 
enough. For the true success of charity there 
must be something besides intelligence and a 
well-ordered activity. There must bea soul, a 
feeling soul, which will labor after more than 
physical comfort, will render beneficence sweet 
at the same time that it is useful, and will call 
forth between the benefactor and the unfortunate 
one that mutual feeling of attachment which is 
the only bond of the moral efficacy of their rela- 
tions. Such a soul as this woman especially can 
take with her in her charitable mission, and thus 
a pleasure can be imparted to the recipients of 
benefaction which is well-nigh lost through the 
scientific and administrative frigidity of our 
century. " 

Let there be no mistake; it is not only the 


‘leisure of time but that of the imagination and 
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the heart as well that woman must bestow upon 
the suffering. However great her talents are 
they do not become useless by charitable exer- 
cises. Owing to her social position she can not 
confer on her country certain gifts that she may 
possess, but then she can bless it with her infi- 
nite resources of sympathy and affection, Placed 
by God in some respects below man, she can join 
herself, through her power of loving, to the In- 
finite Being who rewards faith and realizes hope, 
but reserves for charity alone the privilege of an 
eternity like his own. 

My feelings on this momentous subject are 
intense, and I would that others of my sex could 
share them. I would that they embrace in their 
earthly mission the exercise of charitable deeds, 
for I am confident they would here find a remedy 
for the evil so many of them lament—the want 
of employment for time and mind, In view of 
the extensive demands upon our beneficence 
many hesitate to commence—they must not hes- 
itate at the widest field. Then there are others 
who would fain do every thing—let them under- 
take but little. 1 have just read a work by Dr. 
Chalmers, Civic and Christian Economy, in which 
he shows with astonishing clearness the folly of 
wishing to do every thing on a great scale, and 
of looking contemptuously on those little enter- 
prises that are sure of success. To say nothing 
of the moral danger attendant upon brilliant 
projects, it is very evident that no one, especially 
a female, has sufficient time or means for a very 
great or a very varied undertaking. Let it be 
once begun without a proper foundation and you 
dissipate those energies that, exerted in a nar- 
tower circle, would have taken immediate effect, 
I am supported by the valuable authority of 
Chalmers when I say that it is an imperative 
duty to restrict our charity to proper bounds, 
and then to rule it rigorously. I know it is 
extremely difficult to see suffering in our midst, 
and, only separated from it by an imaginary line, 
to have the hand of charity fettered. The heart 
revolts at such a spectacle, and we accuse our- 
selves of unkindness. But sometimes when real 
objects of beneficence present themselves it is 
better to refrain from giving any thing if, by 
withholding, we could make a more generally- 
useful application of our contributions. The 
terms beneficence and charity do not denote the 
same disposition of mind nor the same outward 
acts. Beneficence is no more the charity of phi- 
losophers than charity is the beneficence of dev- 
otees. Beneficence is the science of charity, 
the torch that kindles its fire, the reason of the 
charitable emotions. Beneficence and charity 
are neither synonymous nor contradictory. They 
have a separate existence, but they join hands, 





The demands for and combinations of a deeply- 
planned beneficence were not foreign to the mind 
of Chalmers when he applied himself to the 
amelioration of the poor with reference to their 
final salvation. The philanthropic Howard pos- 
sessed all those emotions of charity that confer 
the charm and recompense of affection upon the 
actions that duty prompted. Let things have 
their proper place, then, and let the example of 
these illustrious friends of men teach us to min- 
gle the dictates of reason with the affections of 
the heart, science with love, beneficence with 
charity. 

The more you give the more you will wish to 
give, has been often said, but it has never been 
said enough. Still charity is only fruitful when 
you properly regulate it. Lavish benefactions 
without regard to circumstances and the results 
will be too meager to encourage yourself or any 
one else. Enlist your attention in favor of some 
special form of suffering or unhappiness, how- 
ever limited your circle of duty may be. Let 
the world see that at least one plea for human 
kindness has been heard, that the aspect of one 
spot has been changed for the better. Let all 
men know that power. and patience have been 
attained by a person or an association and soon 
other individuals and associations will hasten to 
your side, glad to occupy the ground that you 
have not been able to cultivate, and to minister 
to necessities that you have been forced to neg- 
lect. What has been done for that one can be 
done for this, for he is just as easily relieved. 
Yonder is a street that owes its improvement 
and happiness to a lady of my acquaintance, and 
the street that I live in stands in need of the 
same attention and kindness. And thus should 
ameliorations be propagated by charity till the 
Holy Spirit shall have renovated the face of the 
globe. 

We have all lately seen a remarkable instance 
of the utility of well-organized systems of con- 
tribution. The sufferings and heroism of the 
Greeks touched every heart, and the desire to 
help them was universal. The Greek committee 
determined on collections, and women were 
charged with them. They went to work imme- 
diately, but with an irregularity and impetu- 
osity of zeal peculiar to our nature. What was 
the result? Some people were asked six times 
for money, others had never been asked at all. 
Some streets had been over-vyisited, others had 
never been entered. So complaints came in from 
all quarters. It was said the collectors had not 
done their duty. They were, therefore, called in 
and districted. The result was soon perceptible, 
and it was owing to this regularity of operation 
in collection that many a noble son of Greece with 
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his wife and children were saved from death. 
This division of labor is absolutely necessary in 
order that every one know his part, and be com- 
petent to the performance of it. Thus much time 
is saved by avoiding all uncertainty, by prevent- 
ing every double work, and, above all, by leaving 
to each one to choose that speciality of employ- 
ment that conforms most strictly with his tastes, 
his position, and his fitness. In associations, I 
mean those whose objects are not very diversified, 
what little aid we may perform advances- the 
general work. You would hardly find an indi- 
vidual who could afford a day from every week 
for charitable labor, but ask an hour only and 
thousands will come to your aid. 

Another motive induces us not to widen to an 
improper measure the sphere of our benefactions. 
The moral maladies are very great, and must not 
be overlooked amid the prevailing spiritual ones. 
Here is a man weeping bitterly because he has 
had no bread to eat to-day, but yonder is another 
who has no desire to cast off his brutality or his 
apathy. You can not expect the suffering soul 
to inform you so quickly of its ailments as the 
body does. And if we can wait without any 
great hazard till the poor give us information of 
their physical wants, it is not so with their soul’s 
exigencies. We can not expect to learn them 
from themselves. They,are more ignorant of 
them than we are, and if they sometimes know 
their religious destitution it gives them no trouble 
whatever. Let us take care, then, not to make 
use of the same treatment and remedies in every 
case, One requires moral and another physical 
attention. We should do all in our power to 
get the suffering classes within the sphere of our 
spiritual guidance. Let us get them into our 
places where restorative means will be put forth 
for body and mind. The feast was ready, says 
the evangelist, but those who had been invited 
did not come. Let us force the needy to enter 
the houses we have reared for them, but let it be 
the compulsion of love. Let us go after them; 
let us enter their families, and tell this mother 
of a place where she can spend her days in 

_pleasanter labor than she now has, and where 
. she will be free from the contagion of evil pas- 
sions. Let us give the Bible to this old man 
whose limbs are deprived of motive power, and 
whose life is a very burden to him. Let us send 
this little boy to school who now spends all his 
strength in fighting and all his intelligence in 
trickery. Let us find a good apprenticeship for 
the little girl who wanders about the streets 
with cakes and flowers for sale, where, alas! her 
face is often met by awful scenes of corruption. 
Let us get a promise from the head of that family 
that he will spend his time in useful pursuits 
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that he now prostitutes to gambling. Let us 
speak to him of his duties, his true interests; of 
his wife, his children, and their future; make an 
appeal to those plain and honest feelings engen- 
dered by consanguinity, and, perhaps, order will 
reënter the household, the domestic bonds will 
again become effective, and a family will be re- 
stored to peace, to virtue, and to God. Truly we 
ought to thank God for calling us to a mission 
like this. If we fulfill it faithfully we shall be 
able to exclaim with Paul, “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, J have 
kept the faith.” 

The difficulties are formidable, I know it well. 
Often we shall have to retrace our steps, many 
pains will be lost, and what is more, many 
hopes will be frustrated. When you enter into 
relations with the lowest classes at every step 
you will come against a brazen wall of distrusts 
and prejudices. But who can surmount them if 
women can not? Nature seems to call her to 
this work, for her very weakness here becomes 
power. The most hardened man is conquered by 
her appeals of true affection, for she can speak 
with an earnestness that is bound to succeed. 
She is particularly impressed with misfortune 
and suffering in private life, for the domestic 
field is at once her joy and her existence. And 
let her mind once be enlisted, and all the feelings 
of her nature are bestowed upon the subject of 
her sympathy. Her heart can feel for the bereft 
one who has lost her only son as no one else can. 
Let her belong to the wealthiest family, and 
when she feels for the sorrows of the poor she 
will lose sight of her rank, her luxury, and her 
wealth. She will be a woman—nothing more. 
Men can feel much and do. much, but they can 
never attain to this perfect intimacy with un- 
happiness. 

We have still another influence over the poor 
that men do not possess. Men are the executors 
of law, the representatives of Divine justice on 
earth, and they can not, therefore, always be in- 
dulgent. They can not always be mild and 
pardon, but are forced to be serious and unre- 
lenting. Thank heaven, we have no such work 
as this to do. The suffering of our race do not 
associate feelings of hard justice with our nature. 
They think upon us and look upon us as sympa- 
thizers. Women of the nineteenth century, there 
must be an all-pervading charity. It must be 
friendly, earnest, and so strong as to pay regard 
to the soul’s great wants by banishing the cor- 
rupt passions and propensities. Then will it 
become the bond by which the various orders of 
society will be united in pleasant and harmoni- 
ous relations. But never expect inequality to 
disappear from human life; all the charitable 
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institutions that men could rear can not destroy 
it. Itis a condition of our being. Do not labor, 
then, for its extermination, notwithstanding we 
have lately heard so much about “equality.” 
Remember that the afflicted man craves some- 
thing more than gold. He wants to be known, 
understood, loved, and treated as a brother. Yours 
is the holy task of administering consolation to 
him. Let us efface from his mind all the avidity 
and bitterness that inequality in temporal cir- 
cumstances has stamped upon his mind. Let us 
find him, no matter where he is, and teach him 
that in the larger dwellings of our city there are 
souls that feel for him, and are striving to 
sweeten his bitter cup. However wealthy we 
may be, let us remember the poverty of him to 
whom we minister, and the time will come when 
he will pardon us for being rich. Let us go to 
work in earnest, for now is the accepted time 
and the day of salvation. If we do not improve 
the present hour the day will come that we shall 
repent our supineness in dust and ashes, Time 
is very brief, and we are hastening to that 
bourne from whence no traveler returns. But, 
short as life is, we can each employ it—at least 
a little of it—upon those to whom life is a bur- 
den. Are you subject to depression-of spirits? 
The duties to which charity calls you will be an 
unfailing consolation if you perform them, till in 
time they become a pastime rather than a task. 
If Providence has placed us in favorable circum- 
stances, as far as the necessaries of life are con- 
cerned, we shall never make a suitable return for 
such kindness unless we work with hand and 
heart for the alleviation of human sorrow. _ 


—<ccos— 


THE VISIT OF THE BARDS. 


BY MES. E. CLEMENTINE HOWARTH. 


` 


How softly in my quiet room 
The pale moon sheds her tender beams, 
As in alternate light and gloom 
I weave my fancy dreams! 
Around my bed 
Mine own loved dead 
Look on me with their faded eyes, 
While from the tombs of ages fled 
The kings of song arise. y 


They come from silent Syrian shades, 
From Grecian groves and Roman bowers, 
Their proud brows wreathed with laurel braids, 
Their quaint harps twined with flowers. 
In lofty strain, 
With clear refrain, 
That fills the listening soul with fire, 
Those grand old minstrels sing again 
The triumphs of the lyre. 


They sing of Israel's monarch, Saul, 
That king unmoved by love or fear, 
Who even from the dead dared call 
Jehovah's aged seer ; 
He who had lain 
His hands profane 
On God’s own priests with malice deep ; 
Yet gentle David's melting strain 
Could make the tyrant weep. 


They sing of that barbaric court 
Where Nero’s hand the scepter swayed, 
And of the wild arena’s sport 
Where brethren were betrayed; 
Where kindred ties 
And infant cries 
Woke laughter rude and heartless jeers; 
Yet let the voice of song arise, 
That fiend was moved to tears. 


They sing of harps victorious all, 
Of lyres triumphant every-where; 
Of minstrels crowned in bower and hall 
By knight and lady fair. 
I strive in vain 
To learn the strain 
That haunts me with its mystic tone; 
There let me sink to sleep again, 
For bards and harps are gone. 


——_-SSa—— 


THIRTY: 
BY ELIHU MASON MORSE, ESQ. 


THE wood has leaved and the violet blòwn, 
The summer smiled and the farmer wrought, 
The autumn faded, the swallow flown, * 
The country sold and the city bought 
For thirty years and over; 
And I a bachelor all forlorn, 
Wondering why I was ever born, 
Have watched the roses bud and blow, 
And thirty summers come and go— 
Summer, and corn, and clover. 


Over the sea are cities old, 
And nations great, and wise, and strong; 
Under the earth are gems and gold, 
And under the stars are love and song— 
And hope, and work, and duty; 
And one beauteous angel, a maiden rare, 
With smooth, white forehead and golden hair, 
And pure, sweet eyes that will never grow old, 
And love that can never be bought nor sold, 
And soul of celestial beauty. 


Adieu, O thirty years, adieu! 
Summers, and swallows, and roses, and wood; 
New roses bloom and old friends are true, 
Earth is beautiful, God is good, 
And Rosa is an angel; 
Precious, radiant, blooming, rare, 
With smooth, white forehead and golden hair, 
And dear, sweet eyes that will never grow old, 
And love far better than lands and gold— 
A rosy, radiant angel. 
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BY SHEELAH,. 





IGHT o’clock of a clear, frosty morning, and 

the breakfast-bell pealed forth its cheering 
invitation. Mrs. Randal, in a comfortable gown 
of gray merino trimmed with black—she was a 
widow wearing second mourning—took her seat 
at the head of her well-spread table, and from 
behind the tea and coffee service of shining 
plated-ware, smilingly greeted each boarder as, 
one after another, they entered the room. 

“Good morning, Mr. Albright; first as usual,” 
she exclaimed as a rosy-faced little man, with 
black hair and éyes, stepped briskly in and took 
his seat. He had scarcely time to reply when 
the door opened, and a large, elderly lady of 
sedate air, followed by a tall, self-possessed girl, 
came sweeping in. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Warwick—Miss War- 
wick,” smiled and hodded the landlady. “ An- 
other cold day,” she added, glancing at the thick 
shawls which they hugged around them. 

“ Bitter, bitter,’ was the laconic reply of the 
elder lady as she drew a plate of hot toast 
toward her, and the door again opened. 

A lady of delicate and refined aspect, followed 
by a stylish-looking man with foreign air, now 
entered, bowing gracefully around; and then 
came, in quick succession, a gentleman, two 
ladies, another gentleman, another, and all had 
assembled. 

.Meanwhile, conversation had been progressing. 
They talked of sleighing and skating, of dancing 
and opera-going, each expressing his or her opin- 
ion as to the best method of beguiling the in- 
clement season. 

“What lady was it,” inquired Mr. Albright, 
“whom I heard to say that she only lived in 
winter? Was n't it you, Miss Kennedy?” 

“No,” replied the lady addressed, “I live the 
year round. Every season has charms for me. 
Perhaps it was Miss Schofield.” | 

“Not so,” rejoined the gentleman, turning a 
gentle look upon a small, fair girl dressed in 
black, who was seated next him, “the source 
from which Miss Schofield’s enjoyments flow 
must be the same every month in the twelve.” 

“How do you know the source of her enjoy- 
ments?” inquired Miss Warwick. “Have you 
confessed her ?” 

“I hope not,” imterposed a fashionable-look- 
ing man at Miss Warwick’s side; “I claim that 
privilege as exclusively mine; and, to show that 
it is so, Miss Schofield, you will favor me with 
your company this morning for a ride in my new 
sleigh.” 











ou 


“But I don’t want ‘to show that it is so, Mr. 
Talcott,’ replied the little beauty with a merry 
smile, 

“Of course not,’ said Mr. Albright, “You 
see, Talcott, there ’s no use in pretending to an 
influence you do n’t possess.” 

“T think you are both deceiving yourselves,” 
exclaimed the foreign-looking gentleman from 
the other end of the table, “for, if I have any 
judgment in the matter, Miss Schofield prefers 
Mr. Eastman to either of you.” 

“J fear, Mr. Tete, you are as much in the dark 
as any one,” observed the young man indicated; 
“Miss Schofield has never given me one ray of 
hope.” 

“If my opinion were worth expressing,” said 
Mrs. Randal, “I should say that the Count was 
the favorite.” 

This important personage laid his hand on his 
heart, murmuring, “ Would that I were!” and, in 
the midst of a general laugh, some of the party 
having finished breakfast, pushed back their 
chairs and arose. 

A little later and the company had separated, 
the ladies to seek amusing occupation and the 
gentlemen to their cigars and morning papers. 

“What are you going to do, Miss Warwick?” 
inquired Miss Kennedy as the two girls joined 
in passing from the room. 

“T am going to learn a new opera piece,” was 
the reply. 

“Well, I’ll get some work and come to your 
room to hear you play.” 

“I pity your ears, then,” said Mrs. Warwick, 
who was going before; “for my part I always 
try to escape the practicing of a new piece. I’m 
going now to see Mrs. Schofield,” and the good 
lady knocked at a door which she had just 
reached, 

“Dont you find music very cold occupation 
in frosty weather?’ asked Miss Kennedy as she 
entered the sitting-room of the Warwick ladies 
with a basket of colored wools in one hand and 
a small frame containing canvas in the other. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Warwick, turning partly 
round on the music-stvol)“the keys chill my 
fingers, but when I get into the spirit of the 
science I no longer feel cold or any thing else.” 

“T suppose ‘the science’ is to you what flirta- 
tion is to Miss Schofield—a necessary enjoy- 
ment!” 

“Or what pleasure and dress are to you—ex-. 
cuse me! ahem; but you see we all have some 
idol to worship—heathenish creatures we are.” 

No answer to this saucy retort had Miss Ken- 
nedy ready; so she smiled, and, glancing at an 
opposite mirror, where her elegant person, hab- 
ited in a costly robe-de-chambre, and decked 
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with the richest ornaments of a morning toilet, 
was fully portrayed, lifted her working-frame, 
with the observation— 

“You must not let me interfere with your 
music lesson; you know I came to hear you 
play.” 

Miss Warwick turned to the instrument, dashed 
her hands over the keys, and almost instantly 
whirled round again. 

“ Wimporte |” she exclaimed, “I feel like talk- 
ing; tell me, how would you like to be Miss 
Schofield, and have all those fellows dying about 
you?” 

“O, I should hate it!” was the reply. “I 
should feel sure it was my money they were 
after.” 

“But if you were she you could not feel so, 
for you know she has only a small income.” 

“True, then it would n’t annoy me so much. 
In any case I could put up with the attentions 
of the Count. It would be no punishment to 
drive round in his elegant chariot, or to appear 
at the opera and theater under his escort; but as 
to the others I don’t see much use I could make 
of them.” 

“Mr. Talcott is.as rich as the Count.” 

“Yes, but there is no prestige about him.” 

Miss Warwick’s lip slightly curled as she re- 
peated “ prestige.” 

“Well,” said Miss Kennedy, without appear- 
ing to notice this, “how should you like it your- 
self to be in Miss Schofield’s place— admired of 
all admirers?’ ” 

An imperious toss of the head accompanied 
the quick reply, i 

“O, I should have no patience with their 
mawkish love-making. I might occasionally 
amuse myself with Mr. Albright’s wit; but I 
could not spare time from my studies to flaunt 
about in chariots, and the only public place I 
are about is the Music Hall, where mother 
affords me sufficient escort. But you and I, who 
have not our fortunes to make by matrimony, 
may speak lightly of Miss Schofield’s beaux; yet 
we must admit they are all unexceptionable, and 
there are few young ladies who have s0 many 
fine offers. I only hope the little puss in mak- 
ing her selection will hit on the most advan- 
tageous.” 

A light tap was now heard at the door, which 
was followed by the waitress, carrying a book. 
It was one Miss Warwick had lent to Miss Scho- 
field, and was now returned with the young 
lady’s compliments and thanks. 

“Where is Miss Schofield, Mary?” inquired 
Miss Warwick. 

“Tn her own room, ma’am,” said the girl. 
“T’ve just been up to her with the Count’s card, 














for a sleigh-ride,” 

“ And is she going, Mary ?” 

“No, maam. She ’d like to, but she can’t 
after refusing Mr. Talcott to go with him.” 

Miss Kennedy had stepped to one of the win- 
dows when mention was made of the Count’s 
sleigh, and now stood looking out, while her 
fingers toyed with the costly trifles of her chate- 
laine. Miss Warwick joined her. 

Before the door stood a vehicle which was the 
wonder of New York and the pride of St. Mark’s 
Place—a sleigh of rare and elegant design, 
highly varnished and gilt, its panels adorned 
with a coroneted crest, and its luxurious cush- 
ions covered with a robe of the long and silky fur 
of the white bear. The shining horses, in their 
silver-mounted harness, arched their proud necks 
and pawed the crisp snow, while two servants, in 
rich livery of crimson and gold, held guard over 
the stately equipage. As the two ladies looked 
on the lordly owner descended the door steps, 
cast -himself with a disappointed air upon the 
yielding cushion, the spirited horses sprang for- 
ward, the light runners shot over the glistening 
snow, and in a few seconds the gay vehicle was 
lost to sight. 

Miss Kennedy now thought it was time her 
visit should close; it had lasted an hour, during 
which time not one stitch had been set in the 
canvas—not one bar had been struck of the 
opera piece. 

“What a princely turnout that is!” said Mrs. 
Warwick, returning to her seat on Mrs. Scho- 
field’s sofa, for she, too, had gone to the window 
to look at the Count’s sleigh. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Schofield with a languid 
sigh, “every thing about him is princely. The 
description he gives of his chateau in Europe, 
his retinue, his plate, and all his surroundings, is 
dazzling. Amanda can have no ambition or she 
would not refuse him,” 

“ And then Mr. Talcott,” suggested Mrs. War- 
wick, “he also is rich.” 

“Rich! yes! he made more money in Califor- 
nia than can be counted. Amanda does not 
realize the value of wealth and independence in 
her own land or she would look kindly on him.” 

“What a smart, intelligent man Mr. Albright 
is!” was Mrs. Warwick’s next remark. 

“O, isn’t he!” exclaimed Mrs. Schofield. “He 
is nearly at the top of his. profession, and if 
Amanda knew how to appreciate intellect, she 
would be proud of his preference.” 

“Then there ’s Mr. Eastman; what a nice 
young man he is!” again observed Mrs, War- 
wick. 


begging the honor and felicity of her company : 

































“Why, surely! one of the finest young men 
you ’d meet,’ was the ready response; “and 
with large expectations, too. His uncle is one 
of the first merchants of the city, and he is 
named as his herr. If Amanda desired an ami- 
able and affectionate companion, where would 
she find one more suitable than Mr. Eastman? 
There is also Mr. Boliver, the member of Con- 
gress, who owns a beautiful estate on the banks 
of the Hudson. To be sure, he is a widower 
with three children, but they would not be much 
incumbrance when there is plenty for them, 
and it is something to be the wife of a man of 
distinetion, who may one day hold the helm of 
state. Yet,” continued the good lady, “ with all 
those splendid offers, the silly child does not 
think of settling herself” 

“Do you ever advise her, Mrs. Schofield?” in- 
quired the visitor. 

“Well, no, that duty does not properly belong 
to me. Though she is under my protection, I 
am not her guardian, and I don’t care to burden 
myself with a responsibility not devolving upon 
meo- 

A low tap was now heard at the door, and the 
modest face of the waitress appeared, 

“ Looking for Miss Schofield, ma’am,” she said, 
glancing round; “she’s not in her own room.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Schofield, “she’s sitting 
with Miss Kennedy or Mrs. Tete.” 

The girl withdrew, and Mrs. Warwick, with a 
hope that she would soon see Mrs. Schofield 
quite well and able to resume her place at the 
breakfast table, arose to take leave. 

No grave converse was interrupted as Mary, 
after knocking, opened the door of Mrs. Tete’s 
cheerful sitting-room. In a rocking-chair near 
the stove sat the fair young mother, her infant 
daughter in her lap, while on a low ottoman 
near reclined the young lady whom Mary sought, 
offering her bright chestnut hair as a plaything 
for the dimpled fingers of the crowing babe. 

The girl delivered her errand. A bouquet had 
come for Miss Schofield, accompanied by a note. 
The former she had left in the young lady’s 
room, the latter she now put into her hand. 

“Don’t be ina hurry, Mary,” said Mrs. Tete, 
as the pretty waitress was moving away; “come 
here and see baby, and tell me how you and that 
handsome plumber are getting on.” 

The maiden’s face became suffused with crim- 
son as she replied, 

“QO, there’s nothing about the plumber, ma’am, 
only he comes to mend the Croton pipes when 
the frost bursts them.” 

“Very well, Mary,” said the lady, her eyes 
twinkling with mirth, “and is that what brings 
him on Sunday evenings when your turn to stay 
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home? or was that the business he was on the 
night Mr. Tete saw you and him at the Broadway 
Theater?” 

“Tt must have been some other girl Mr. Tete 
saw, ma’am,” said Mary as she ran out of the 
room. 

Mrs. Tete’s eyes now sought those of her 
young friend. To their unuttered query the lat- 
ter replied, 

“From Mr. Eastman; he wants me to go to 
the opera this evening.” 

“ And will you go?” 

“T can’t, my guardian is coming to take me to 
a lecture; but I must go and answer the note 
immediately, to prevent his procuring tickets.” 

“ How will you send your answer?” 

“ By the dispatch.” 

“Then he may not get it, the dispatch is not 
reliable.” , i 

“True. Well, Mary will get me a boy who 
will take it to his office for a shilling.” 

After laying her soft lips to the baby’s cheek, 
neck, and arms, she arose, tucked up her loosened 
tresses, and left the room. 

An hour later and Mary was again tripping 
up stairs, 

“Really, Miss Schofield,” she said as her smil- 
ing face appeared at that lady’s door, “your 
beaux keep me in exercise.” 

“What is it now, Mary?” 

“I think it is books, ma’am,” said the girl, 
laying a parcel on the table. 

The young lady cut thevstring. 

“Tennyson’s Poems,” she soliloquized, then 
opened a note which lay between the volumes. 
“Prom Mr. Albright, begging my acceptance— 
no, I can not; I like Mr. Albright too well to 
deceive him, and a gift should not be retained 
where there is no tender regard for the giver. 
Mary,” and she raised her eyes to the girl, who 
stood observing her, “can you wait while I write 
a line? I want you to take these books and a 
note to Mr, Albright’s room.” 

Mary did not speak a remonstrance; instead 
thereof, she fixed her eyes on Mr, Eastman’s 
bouquet, now standing in a glass of water. 

“Yes, Mary,” said the young lady, perceiving 
the direction of her glance, “ those flowers have 
to go back to the donor, also. Now, don’t say a 
word; flowers are perishable things, and, under 
ordinary circumstances, might be accepted; but 
a handful of rare plants in the depth of winter 
is a costly present, so costly that there is but one 
man in the world who should go to that expense 
on my account, and who he is I do not yet 
know.” 

A dainty little note was inclosed in a parcel 
with the books to be left in Mr. Albright’s 
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apartment, the delicate flowers, in a glass of 
water, were sent to shed their perfume round the 
chamber of their generous purchaser, and the 
fair object of so much flattery, with a weary 
yawn, resumed her embroidery. 

“T hope it’s not going to snow again,” said 
Miss Kennedy, glancing out at the darkening 
sky as she took her seat at the lunch-table. 

“Suppose it should,” said Mrs. Tete, “ will it 
interfere with any arrangement of yours?” 

“Yes; if it continues till evening it will pre- 
vent my going to the opera; and Ned complains 
that almost every time he wants to take me out 
the weather is unpropitious.” 

“Then can’t he entertain you at home,” in- 
quired Mrs. Randal, “by devoting the time to 
soft talk?” 

“O, that sort of thing does not exist between 
Ned and me,” was the reply, “ we ve understood 
each other long ago.” 

“ And what is the understanding?” asked Miss 
Warwick. “We’re just a few ladies together, 
and you might tell us about it.” 

“To be sure I will,” was the unembarrassed 
answer; “there’s not much to tell. My mother 
was a poor girl, who earned her bread, and was 
not troubled with lovers. My father, a hard- 
working mechanic, noticed her industry and 
economy, and, thinking she would be a help- 
meet for him, proposed to her. She knew he 
was an honest, well-conducted man, and, feeling 
it would be pleasant to have a home and protec- 
tion, married him. They made money fast; my 
brothers and sisters all died, and there was only 
me to expend it on. I was but a child at school 


when I knew I should be an heiress, and saw in | 
prospect the swarm of vampires who would sur- | 


round my dollars and cents. I knew I was no 
better looking and not half as worthy as my 
mother had been in her neglected youth, and I 
resolyed that no man on earth should be enriched 
by her earnings. 

“Ned Briant was a neighbor’s son, and his 
sisters, Jane and Maggie, were my dearest friends. 
He was a brother to me as well as to them, and 
his protection shielded me from would-be lovers. 
The girls are both married, but his friendship is 
the same to me yet; and’as long as I retain it I 
shall be sayed the persecutions of forttne-hunt- 
ers. Now you have the whole story, and a very 
commonplace one it is, without.any romance.” 

“And are you not engaged to that gentle- 
man?” inquired Mrs. Warwick, in surprise. 

“No, ma’am! I’m not engaged to any gentle- 
man on earth. I’ll enjoy my mother’s money 


while I live, and what I leave after me shall go | 


to the Church she loved,” 





There was a pause. ‘The ladies exchanged 
glances, and ate in silence. At length Mrs, Tete 
raised her gentle face, and said softly, 

“ You don’t know, Miss Kennedy, how much 
happiness you are casting from you.” The 
young wife, in her own overflowing content, 
thought all matrimony bliss. 

But a short laugh was her only reply, and the 
heiress turned to Miss Warwick, saying, 

“Now, ma chère, I have made a clean breast; 
you do the same; tell us what you think of the 
lordly sex.” i 

“I do wt think of them at all,” was the ready 
answer. “Mother says I must n’t think of them 
till they think of me, and they won’t do so, you 
know, till I begin to grow handsome.” 

“There!” said Mrs. Randal, “ Miss Kennedy 
thinks it’s money that attracts the gentlemen, 
and Miss Warwick thinks it’s beauty. Now, 
what do you think, Miss Schofield?” 

“Indeed, I do wt know,” replied that young 
lady, “and I believe they scarcely know them- 
selves; but whatever attracts them, it’s very 


'hard to shake them off.” 


This simply-uttered opinion called forth a 
hearty laugh, at the subsiding of which Mrs. 
Tete assured the little belle that when he came 
who should have the power to touch her heart, 
she would feel no desire to shake him off. 

“Well, Mary,” said Miss Warwick, as she 
passed from the table, “what say you? Do you 
want to shake off the plumber?” and, without 
waiting to see the blush which her light query 
had called to the cheek of the waitress, she ran 
up stairs, hamming a popular ballad. 

_ Evening came, accompanied by a thick fall of 
snow, which soon drove the gay sleighing-parties 
home, rolled a fresh carpet over their soiled 
tracks, and rendered the inside of our warm 
boarding-house in St. Mark’s Place more pleas- 
ant than the outside. The gentlemen, some from 
business and some from pleasure, returned with 
stiff and whitened coats, and all thoughts of 
leaving the kindly shelter for either opera or 
ball-room were at an end. 

In the bright and cheery dining-room the light 
foot of the fair waitress moved about as she 
arranged the table. Mary took pride in the 
glittering of her silver, the shining of her glass, 
and the spotless purity of her damask; and now, 
as she looked carefully up and down the board | 
to see that all was right, she scarcely heard the 
cook announce that dinner was ready dished. 

The next moment she stood in the hall with 
her hand on the bell, but paused upon seeing 
Mr. Talcott, who had just descended the stairs, 
scrutinize a small, black garment, which hang 
on the hat-stand, then seize it and press it to his © 
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lips. A low laugh, which made the gentleman 
start, was followed by the inquiry, 

“What are yoù doing, Mr. Talcott, with Miss 
Schofield’s cloak?” 

“Nothing, Mary,” -he answered; “I only took 
it in my hand, and wished she was in it.” 

“In what, sir? in the cloak or in your hand?” 

“Tut, Mary! What do you suppose the 
plumber would wish if he met with a cloak of 
yours?” 

The girl turned quickly away, and the dinner- 
bell raised its loud voice through the house. 

Very gay the company looked as they assem- 
bled round the gas-lit table; some in neat, some 
in elegant, and some in costly dinner-dress. The 
Count displayed the ordinary amount of cam- 
bric ruffles and aristocratic airs; Miss Kennedy 
rustled and glistened with her usual magnifi- 
cence; sparks flashed from the rare gems of Mr. 
Talcott’s breast-pin; Mrs. Tete was grace and 
elegance beside her stately husband; Mrs. and 
Miss Warwick, the wife and daughter of a weal- 
thy western land-owner, in soft merino dresses, 
were satisfied to look comfortable; but the fair- 
est of that fair group was the little blushing 
maiden, who, seated between her aunt and Mr. 
Albright, seemed all unconscious of her winning 
charms. i 

Conversation was dull. The gentlemen had 
no news. The Count was pompous, Mr. Talcott 
laconic, Mr. Eastmąn sentimental, and even Mr. 
Albright strove in vain to “cast the shadow 
from his brow.” Mrs. Tete and Miss Kennedy 
discussed the opera and theater; Mrs. Warwick, 
Mrs. Schofield, and Mrs. Randal exchanged views 
upon household matters, and Mr. Tete got in- 
volved in a controversy with Miss Warwick 
upon the absolute claims of his country and 
hers to mental superiority over each other, in 
the course of which the gentleman’s arguments 
were parried with skill, and the lady’s ready 
supply of repartee, wit, and satire made the con- 
quest hers, and lifted Young America far above 
the swampy soil of old Holland. 

“Well, really, Miss Warwick,” exclaimed Mr. 
Albright, when a pause had been reached in the 
debate, “ your constant flow of spirits is envia- 
| ble! Whence is the source derived? Is your 
heart free ?? 
 “Yesl do you want it?” 

The gentleman started, his stammering reply 
was lost in the laughter of the company, and 
cheerfulness was restored to every face. The 
restraint once dissipated, and bon-mots, anec- 
dotes, and spicy scraps of intelligence circulated; 
and now, who that looked into that pleasant 
room-and beheld the gay countenances around 
its smoking board, would suppose that love, 








jealousy, and disappointment were rioting within 
strong breasts, and that the timid maiden, who 
made least noise and show, held in her trembling 
hands the hopes and happiness of the rich, the 
honored, and the proud! 

The bright snows of winter had melted away, 
and the sparkling icicles vanished. The balmy 
breath of spring, before which they could not 
stand, was fanning the earth, and blade, and 
bud, and leaflet were giving their infant charms 
to the scene. i i 

No where was the genial season more welcome 
than to our friends at St. Mark’s Place, most of 
whom were out enjoying the fresh air and sun- 
shine. Mrs. Tete and Miss Kennedy had gone 
together on a shopping expedition; Mrs.'and 
Miss Warwick were visiting; Mr. Talcott had 
sprung upon his spirited horse, and, accompanied 
by a favorite grayhound, galloped to the country ; 
the Count, in his showy chariot, had rolled forth 
to see and be seen, and the house on that sunny 


day was silent as midnight. 


Yet one room is occupied, and by the two who 
were seated there, conversing in low and earnest 
tones, the balmy air and bright sunshine are 
unheeded. 

In a large, easy chair Mrs. Schofield reclines, 
her eyes intently fixed on the fair girl at her 
side, whose blushing face is bent over a piece of 
delicate needle-work, with which her trembling 
fingers are making but slow progress. 

“ And so,” said the elder lady, “ your mind is 
at last made up.” 

“My mind never vacillated, aunt Jane,” was 
the reply. ‘I always intended to fulfill my dar- 
ling mother’s wishes, and, as far as my poor judg- 
ment can decide, I think I am doing so now.” 

“I do n't doubt that, dear, you are a good 
child; but, Amanda, your mother could not haye 
intended you to marry without love, and surely, 
after the elegant men whom you have passed 
unmoved, you can not have fallen in love with 
Dr. Norton.” 

“There was nothing,” said the young lady, 
“against which my mother so earnestly warned 
me as that sentiment miscalled love. She always 
said that when I should meet a worthy object I 
should soon learn to love him, and that predic- 
tion I have verified in Rupert Norton.” 

“Well, I should like to know in what his 
superior merit consists; it certainly is not in his 
beauty, for he is as homely a man as I ever saw; 
nor is it in his talent, for he does not display a 
spark of wit, while his whole fortune is his 
diploma.” 

“QO, aunt Jane, beauty, talent, or fortune would 
be but frail pegs for me to hang my heart upon. 
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Rupert Norton’s pure and noble heart and kind 
and gentle nature, stamp themselves on his 
countenance, appear in every word and act, and 
invest his homely person with a grace that mere 
animal beauty never gives; his good, plain sense 
and rational understanding are far superior to 
the sparklings of talent, while his orthodox faith, 
Christian principles, and genuine piety are better 
riches than all the perishable possessions of 
earth. Aunt Jane, I am not choosing a compan- 
ion for this life alone, but one who will walk, 
hand in hand, with me through the streets of the 
eternal city.” 

“And what opportunities have you had,” in- 
quired Mrs. Schofield, “of becoming so well ac- 
quainted with Dr. Norton’s character? You 
have not been much in his company.” 

“He was my dear mother’s godson,” was the 
reply, “and while she lived I saw and heard a 
good deal of him. During the sad season of her 
sickness and death he was my greatest comfort, 
and since then we have regularly corresponded.” 

“OQ, indeed!” said the aunt in a slightly-of- 
fended tone. “Then this affair which I hear of 
to-day for the first time is an old engagement 
after all!” 

“Not so, dear aunt,” and the young girl laid 
her hand caressingly on that of her companion. 
“As a dear friend and brother I have always 
regarded Rupert; but that he ever thought of 
honoring me with a nearer relationship was a 
happiness of which I did not dream till he came 
and made proposals yesterday.” 

“ And what says your guardian?” 

“At first, like you, Captain Anderson was sur- 
prised; but when he learned what my dear moth- 
er’s teachings had been, how, in her desires for 
me, she had ‘earnestly coveted the best gifts,’ 
and how she had unceasingly prayed that who- 
ever should succeed her in my affections, should 
lead me, as she had done, in Zion’s way, he no 
longer wondered at my choice, but gave me his 
free consent and blessing.” 

“And I, my love, will do the same,” said the 
old lady, drawing the gentle girl to her bosom, 
and, laying her hand upon the fair young head, 
breathed a low and tearful prayer, which angels 
heard as it passed them on its way to the eternal 
throne. 

The announcement of Miss Schofield’s engage- 
ment created an excitement of no common order 
in Mrs. Randal’s household. The Count could 
not support the indignity which his amour pro- 
pre had suffered in the rejection of his suit. He 
raved, swore, threatened suicide, and finally took 
leave of his friends and set sail for France, 
declaring his resolution of keeping bachelor’s 








hall in the chateau of his ancestors for the 
remainder of his life. Mr. Talcott thought the 
girl must be a fool who would refuse the fortune 
with which he could endow her, and, resolving 
to subdue his luckless passion, he also started to 
spend the summer months among the gay scenes 
and proud people of old Europe. Mr. Albright 
bore his disappointment with apparent fortitude; 
but very soon he found the weather warm 
enough to take country board; he told Mrs. 
Randal in confidence that he found change of 
scenes and associations necessary. Mr. Eastman 
made no complaint, sought no relief, but the 
flute, upon which he had so often told his tale 
of love in evening hours, now wailed forth the 
murmurs of a broken heart. The change in his 
health and spirits was soon observed by his 
uncle, and he was sent on a tour through Canada 
and the lakes, and thus before the end of the 
weeping month of April, Mr. Tete was the only 
gentleman that Mrs. Randal’s house contained. 

Quietly and without parade the nuptials of 
Amanda Schofield were solemnized. Ona bright 
May morning, before the altar of the church in 
which she had worshiped, her vows were ex- 
changed with Rupert Norton, after which she 
accompanied him to his humble home in a small 
town of western New York. And now as she 
treads the path of life by his side, his strong 
hand upholding her footsteps, while her gentle 
presence sheds light upon his heart and hearth, 
her friends still lament the splendid offers she 
declined, and speak disdainfully of her lowly lot 
as the wife of a country practitioner. 
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ONLY THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 





BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 





Onty the wind and the rain! 
Battling along the street 
With volleys of driving sleet, 
And the tramp of a million feet! 
Only the wind and the rain! 


Only the wind and the rain! 
Why should I heed their might? 
My fire is warm and bright, ; 
And I laugh at their baffled spite— 
Laugh at the wind and the rain! 


Only the wind and the rain! 
Yet there was many a night 
When I encountered their might, 
Weary with hunger and blight, 
Under the wind and the rain. 


Only the wind and: the rain! 
O, may Gop help the poor 
How shall their hearts endure 
Unless Hz help the poor 
Against the wind and the rain? 
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BY DHEAGH TARM ON. 





Po and persons are more largely influ- 
enced by objective circumstances than ap- 
pears from a general apprehension. The earli- 
est literature of the Hebrews was strongly im- 
bued with the spirit of poetry. To his con- 
tributed their exterior life. The countries in 
which they dwelt were richly varied in scenery. 
The land of Ur, a little above the confluence 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, grand in open land- 
scape; the beautiful plains of Chaldea; the val- 
ley of Shechem, amid the lofty hills to the north 
of Jericho; the luxuriant lands about the Nile; 
the vale of Jordan, with its irrigating water- 
courses; and, above all, that promised land, 
which is pictured as a place of “brooks of wa- 
ter, of fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills, of wheat and barley, and vines, 
and fig-trees, and pomegranates, a land of olive 
oil and honey,” and, according to the accounts 
of modern travelers, contains trees which con- 
tinually bear fruit and flowers at the same time— 
all this essentially aided in the development of 
the poetic faculty. Besides this, events of the 
most marvelous description accompanied their 
progress as a people—the appearance of fiery 
serpents, devastating tempests, darkness so dense 
as to be felt, the sea dividing to a walled mass 
before them, bread from heaven, water gushing 
from the flinty rock, and other miraculous demon- 
strations. 

The Arabs in their literature evihce the influ- 
ence of surrounding life. Their prize poems, 
which are hung up in the Kaaba, are examples. 

The writers of India, as described by Gold- 
stucker, evidently owe their descriptions of the 
phenomena of nature to the scenery and climate 
of their country. “All their writers of great 
epics,” he remarks,.“ whether it be Balmiki, who 
sings the deeds of Rama, or the authors of Ma- 
habharata, show themselves overpowered, as it 
were, by emotions connected with their descrip- 
tions of external nature.” 

“General civilization,” says Humboldt, “is 
favored by the mildness of climate. The phys- 
ical character of Europe has opposed fewer obsta- 
cles to the diffusion of civilization than are pre- 
sented in Africa and Asia, where far-extending 
parallel ranges of mountain chains, elevated plat- 
eaus, and sandy deserts, interpose almost impass- 
able barriers between different nations.” 

The Ionian colonies were favored with the blue 
sea, clear and beautiful sky, fragrant air, delicious 
fruits, and loveliest flowers. As a natural result 
poetry, stavuary, and painting attained a very 
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high degree of perfection, Nor were such un- 
paralleled results devoid of the element of heroic 
deeds, The Trojan war, the invasion of the Per- 
sians, and the exploits of the great Macedonian 
conqueror, all left their impress upon the créa- 
tions of ancient Greece. Modern Greece, “that 
venerable ruin of classical antiquity,’ abounds 
with remnants suggestive of her former elements 
of greatness. 

The climate and scenery of Germany, doubt- 
less, have very essentially modified German lit- 
erature and art. And thus might be cited in 
general all the countries of Europe, and our own 
new world as a proof of the proposition already 
announced. 

But more fully are circumstances seen to influ- 
ence the lives of men, when we individualize 
rather than generalize. The “golden mouthed” 
St. Chrysostom attained that wonderful mastery 
over his passions and that proficiency in excel- 
lence, including the graces of oratory, by a sin- 
gular concatenation of circumstances. While he 
was yet a young man he retired to the anchorites, 
who dwelt on the mountains in the vicinity of 
Antioch. Here he rose with the first crowing 
of the cock, read psalms and hymns with his 
brethren, then in his solitary cell studied the holy 
Scriptures or copied ancient books. With the 
morning light he engaged in public mass. The 
day was devoted to the strictest temperance, de- 
votion, and humble labors for the common good, 
But even this retirement was not sufficient to 
meet the disciplinary preparation for a future life, 
of which he was yet unconscious. He retired to ` 
a cavern, where he remained two years. It was 
a recollection of this portion of his life which 
prompted these words—* Who does not despise 
all the creations of art, when in the stillness of 
his spirit he watches with admiration the rising 
of the sun, as it pours its golden light over the 
face of the earth, when resting on the thick grass 
beside the murmuring spring, or beneath the 
somber shade of a thick and leafy tree, the eye 
rests on the far-receding and hazy distance?” 

Basil the Great, father of the eastern Church, 
renounced the pleasures of a residence in Athens, 
when about thirty years old, and retired to a 
desert on the shores of © river in Armenia. 
From this place he thus writes to Gregory of 
Nazianzum: “God has suffered me to find a 
place, such as has often flitted before our imagin- 
ations; for that which fancy has shown us from 
afar, is now made manifest to me. A high 
mountain clothed with thick woods, is watered 
to the north by fresh and ever-flowing streams. 
At its foot lies an extended plain, rendered fruit- 
ful by the vapors with which it is moistened. 
The surrounding forest, -crowded with trees of 
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different kinds, incloses me as in a strong fortress. 
This wilderness is bounded by two deep ravines; 
on the one side the river rushing in foam down 
the mountain, forms an almost impassable bar- 
rier, while on the other, all access is impeded by 
a broad mountain-ridge. My hut is so situated 
on the summit of the mountain that I can over- 
look the whole plain, and follow throughout its 
course the Iris, which is more beautiful and has 
a more abundant body of water than the Stry- 
mon, . .. Shall I describe to thee the fructifying 
vapors that rise from the moist earth, or the cool 
breezes wafted over the rippled face of the wa- 
ters? Shall I speak of the sweet song of the 
birds, or of the rich luxuriance of the flowering 
plants? What charms me beyond all else is the 
calm repose of this spot.” It was im a place like 
this that the Christian father meditated and 
wrought out those problems which afterward, 
matured into action, gave him a claim to the 
veneration of all who should come after. 

Who may estimate the influence upon Colum- 
bus of that apparently-trifling circumstance of 
the inheritance from his wife’s father of charts 
and valuable documents relating to navigation? 
Or of that other and not less noticeable circum- 
stance of a dream while he lay on a sick-bed near 
the river Belem, in which an unknown voice 
whispered to him that he was sent to “unchain 
the ocean?” Another circumstance of “incalcu- 
lable importance” connected with the movements 
of Columbus is mentioned by Washington Irving, 
and given by Humboldt—“If he had resisted the 
counsel of Pinzon and continued to steer west- 
ward, he would have entered the Gulf Stream and 
been borne to Florida, and from thence probably 
to Cape Hatteras and Virginia. This might have 
been the means of giving to the United States a 
Catholic Spanish population in place of the Prot- 
estant English one.” Pinzon was induced to 
this opinion by the flight of a flock of parrots 
toward the south-west. ‘Never has a flight of 
birds been attended by more important results,” 
observes Humboldt. 

In his Cosmos the great traveler says that the 
early sources of his fixed desire to visit distant 
lands were George Forster’s delineations of the 
South Sea Islands, the pictures of Hodge, which 
represented the shores of the Ganges, and a co- 
lossal dragon-tree in an old tower of the Botan- 
ical Garden at Berlin. 

Another celebrated traveler, ph Africanus, 
nursed his youthful-visions of future discovery 
by a voluntary exile from the splendor of the 
capital of the Mohammedan kingdom to a small 
place originally founded by a hermit upon a 
mountain which overlooked the city and its en- 
virons. Pietro Della Balle, whom Southey styles 
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“the most romantic in his adventures of all true 
travelers,” was decided to embark upon the scene 
of perpetual adventure in unknown lands, by a 
rejection of his offered affections from a lady in 
Rome. The father of Tavernier the traveler, was 
a map and chart maker, and the youth was not 
only surrounded by maps of foreign lands, but 
by persons who conversed of little else. 
Renowned names in the world of art have not 
been less indebted to peculiar circumstances for 
important ald in gaining the recognition of their 
cotemporaries. Wilson, the English landscape 
painter, discovered his- talent for this particular 
department of art.by an apparently-accidental 
circumstance. While he was in Rome pursuing 
the study of portrait painting, becoming weary 
of waiting for the coming of his master, to be- 
guile the time he painted a scene which was in 
view of the window of the study with so much 
success, that his artist friends strenuously urged 
him to transfer all his attention to landscape. 
When Sir Joshua Reynolds was in his eighth 
year he found “Jesuit’s Perspective,” which he 


read with so much earnestness and care that he 


was enabled to execute a drawing of his school- 
house on the principles of this book. This ex- 
traordinary performance so much pleased his fa- 
ther, who had hitherto frowned upon his efforts 
with his pencil, that he was encouraged to draw 
portraits of the members of his family and other 
friends; and these continuing to meet with en- 
couragement, he was finally sent to London and 
apprenticed to an artist. 

Chantrey’s friends had designed to place him 
in the office of an attorney; but while he was 
passing along the street to the office of his desti- 
nation, his attention was suddenly arrested by 
the sight of figures in the window of a shop. 
These filled his heart with an ardent desire to 
become a carver of wood. So great was ‘the 
earnestness of his plea to this object that his 
friends reluctantly consented, and he was ap- 
prenticed to a wood-carver in the town. Here 
he made the acquaintance of a distinguished 
draughtsman in crayon; and thus the foundation 
of his future career was laid. 

When Sir Isaac Newton was in his twelfth 
year he was chiefly remarkable for his dullness 
at school and want of application to his studies. 
But it happened that the boy who was above 
him gave him a severe kick upon his stomach, 
from which he suffered much pain. This caused 
Isaac to make prodigious efforts to get above 
him, and from that time, says his biographer, he 
continued to rise till he was the head of the 
school, and so formed habits of application from 
which the character of his mind was speedily 
displayed. Lord Erskine, who commenced his 
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career unpropitiously, was compelled by the pov- 
erty of his parents to enter the navy, which he 
shortly after left for the army. While he was 
quartered in a provincial town he wandered into 
the assize court, where presided the eminent 
Lord Mansfield. His singularly-elegant bearing, 
set off with the military dress, attracted the no- 
tice of the judge, who inquired who he was. On 
being told that he was a younger son of the late 
Earl of Buchan and in an uncongenial position, 
he invited him to a place beside him on the 
bench, and courteously explained the case that 
was going forward. This kindness continued by 
an inyitation to dinner, which being accepted, 
the young officer ventured to state his difficulties. 
The judge gave him some good advice and recom- 
mended him to the counsel of his friends. Young 
Erskine soon after sold his commission and began 
the study of law, which ultimately brought him 
to the honor of Lord Chancellor. 

Throughout all the domain of history and bi- 
ography, instances abound in proof of our first 
proposition. But when we examine the records 
of the religious world, we trace these links with 
exhaustless wonder and interest. The pages of 
sacred history and also profane ecclesiastical his- 
tory teem with the affluent products of these 
small though peculiar seed-grains of Providence. 

Who has not read with enthusiasm of the poor 
boy who sang in the streets of Eisenach to earn 
the means of attending school, and when weary 
one day with frequent repulse, he stood before 
the window of the wife of Conrad Cotta, the 
“pious Shunamite”’ bade him welcome, and ex- 
tended her generosity to a valuable patronage? 
This brought him to the University of Erfuth, 
where he caught the first glimpse of those im- 
mortal truths which became the leaven to effect 
the Reformation. 

It was an apparently slight circumstance that 
a person should read this same Martin Luther’s 
preface to the Epistle to the Romans in a society 
which met in Aldergate-street, London, but to 
this Wesley dated his conversion, and the com- 
mencement of those labors which made him the 
founder of the great religious body of Method- 
ists. 

The wife of John Bunyan brought him a por- 
tion of only two books—“ The Practice of Piety” 
and the “Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven ;” but 
this portion, by the grace of God, brought con- 
version to his heart. We quote an instance from 
the life of John Newton: “Though remarkable 
for his punctuality, one day some business so de- 
tained him that he came to his boat much later 
than usual, much to the surprise of those who 
had observed his former punctuality. He went 
out in his boat, as heretofore, to inspect a ship, 











but the ship blew up just before he reached her. 
Had he arrived a few minutes earlier he must 
have perished with those on board.” 

The eminent Dr. Owen was for five years in 
deep spiritual anguish, when, on going to the 
church of a dissenting minister, he heard a 
stranger preach from, “ Why are ye fearful, O ye 
of little faith?” and straightway peace and joy 
possessed his soul. Every reader of history is 
familiar with the manner in which the Protest- 
ants of Ireland were saved from the vengeance of 
Queen Mary. That little circumstance of a woman 
secretly exchanging the commission which em- 
powered Cole to “lash the heretics of Ireland” 
for a pack of cards, with the knave of clubs up- 
permost, retarded the fatal work till another com- 
mission could be procured, which was prevented 
from execution by the death of the sanguinary 


queen. 


The origin of the celebrated Moravian missions 
is traced to the simple fact of two young Green- 
landers being providentially brought to Copen- 
hagen, where their history and appearance speed- 
ily enlisted the interest of the United Brethren. 
From the appeal of the Armenian mission to the 
American Tract Society we find that “the good 
work at Nicomedia commenced from the reading 
of a single tract.” How often has a fire proceed- 
ed from a single tract, which has kindled so great 
a matter that no human estimation can ade- 
quately limit it! A little daughter of one of the 
Nestorian mountaineers became a scholar in the 
school taught by one of the missionaries. Some 
time after her father came to see her, and urged 
by his child and her teachers to receive the truth, 
he became impressed. After many struggles with 
the natural enmity of his heart he yielded to 
conviction and became a humble follower of 
Christ. He returned home laden with the pre- 
cious experience of God’s mercy; and commenc- 
ing at once to’aid in diffusing the truth which he 
had received, a good work was begun among the 
inhabitants of his district, so that the missiona- 
ries were joyfully received some time after on 
visiting the place. 

It was apparently a small matter that Carey 
should study the maps of heathen lands while 
he prayed and wrought daily upon the cobbler’s 
bench; but how did this matter enlarge till it 
became a powerful engine to the pulling down of 
the strongholds of error and superstition! 

At the close of the first conference year of a 
native missionary among the Choctaw Indians, 
he reports one hundred and three conversions 
and an organized Church of ninety-eight mem- 
bers. This native preacher was once wandering 
in the streets of Mobile, when a kind, Christian 
lady observing him, went forth and invited him 
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within and gave him a seat at her table, where 
he is deeply impressed by the blessing which she 
asks before eating, though he could not under- 
stand it. Soon after he is taken to the Sabbath 
school, learns to read, and is converted. He is 
afterward sent to college and licensed to preach. 
Here we can but notice the wonderful fruits of 
Christian hospitality and that piety which im- 
proves all suitable occasions to call upon God. 

But we need not to multiply examples of our 
first truth. What library could contain the 
books which might be written illustrative of the 
glorious work of divine Providence going forward 
by seemingly small means! “It is nothing for 
the Lord to help, whether with many or with 
them that have no power.” 

While thus reviewing a few of the circum- 
stances connected with the history of nations 
and individuals, let us not lose sight of the truth 
that every one who nameth the name of Christ 
should watch faithfully, that in all the little acts 
which make up his own life he depart from in- 
iquity. The tongue, that unruly member, may 
prove the instrument of destroying much good 
by a trifling habit of speech. A few careless, 
unchristian words may effect a revolution won- 
derful in ultimate result! 

But a word spoken in season, how good is it! 
He who hesitates to sow his seed in the morning 
by a word of kind exhortation, of sweet and gen- 
tle entreaty, or a drop of the oil of consolation, 
will find, when cometh the evening, that he has 
no harvest to glean from the past. And such 
are prone to withhold the hand also to the end, 
stifling their convictions of duty with the mur- 
mur that theirs is not a mission for the good of 
others. 

Who that, has ever sat down to review the his- 
tory of his own life, has not been impressed with 
the recollection of those apparently-trifling cir- 
cumstances on. which turned the remarkable 
events of his experience? Especially is this true 
of aged people. Down the long, shadowy vistas 
of memory they look, and note this and that 
way-mark which, though but a simple thing, 
served to turn their footsteps into new paths 
which led to unforeseen results. And it is good 
to remember those little indices, and therefrom 
derive lessons of wisdom for those who shall 
come after. 

But of what incalculable importance are those 
circumstances which have especial relation þe- 
tween parents and children! When Jehoshaphat 
married his son to the daughter of Ahab, evil 
crept into’ his house, disguised at first, but glar- 
ingly revealed so soon as the son entered upon 
the government left to him by the death of his 
father. Jehoram wrought evil in the eyes of the 








Lord, “for he had a daughter of Ahab to wife:” 
the reader is reminded of the cause. A plague 
comes upon his people, his family, and himself; 
and he at last dies of a grievous disease. Every 
Christian parent should have a care that his chil- 
dren not only form no alliance with the wicked, 
but that they go not in the way of the ungodly. 
Since surrounding impressions contribute mate- 
rially to make up the character, none can be too 
cautious for himself or those committed to his 
care. 

The modern systems of public gaming which 
now universally obtain favor even in Christian 
communities under the specious guise of means 
for relaxation and physical improvement, but 
wearing the names of ball-clubs, billiards, chess- 
clubs, regattas, and many another of this ilk, we 
think justly, deserve the disfavor of all upright 
persons. True, these are but trifling events in 
the busy lives of young collegians, mechanics, 
and clerks. It is a very small matter if time is 
thus devoted, and money, often obtained at great 
sacrifice, be thus wasted. Amusement and phys- 
ical development must be had in order to keep 
“a sound mind in a sound body,” even though 
the means are provided by hard labor; and the 
famous worthies of old time, who thought it 
wisest and healthiest to labor for themselves in 
the intervals of study, were at best but old fogies 
and extremely simple. 

This seed, which is sowing a taste for unwar- 
ranted expenditure, a love of unrighteous com- 
petition, and a thorough hatred for moderate and 
sensible tasks, will bring forth fruits, for the most 
part, in the future. Time will prove whether 
these “small matters” have a salutary influence 
upon the life; and eternity will disclose the record 
of their bearing upon the things which accom- 
pany salvation. 

God, who workéth over all and in all, hath ap- 
pointed means, in the execution of which let us 
give heed to those circumstances of small mo- 
ment to the general view, but in reality of ines- 
timable importance, both as respects ourselves 
and others, 
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THE GRAVE, 





BY M. A. BIGELOW. 





In its still recess a shadow lies 
Unpierced by the light of softest skies, 
From its gloomy gate the mind shrinks back, 
Eager to linger on life’s dull track; 
p the loveliest forms there sink to rest 
ith folded arms on the quiet breast, 
And a smile on the lips so sweet and still, 
That it sends to the heart a holy thrill. 
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SUSAN LESLIE, 





BY REV. H. P. ANDREWS. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


HE old store was gone! A mass of dark, 

smoldering ruins marked the spot where it 
had long stood. Some, as they passed and gazed 
upon the heap of ashes, looked sorrowful, hardly 
realizing that they had bought their last dram at 
the old counter. Others who had lacked the 
nerve to sign the pledge while those decanters 
were before them, were heartily glad that the old 
thing was burned and the temptation removed 
out of their way. Unable now to get their dram 
they were obliged to keep sober, and they went 
to work and transferred their potatoes from the 
field to the cellar, gathered the stinted corn, 
patched up the old barns, and banked up their 
houses to protect their cellars from the frost. 

The children’s meeting, commenced out under 
“the great rock,” was transferred to the old 
school-house, which was crowded every evening. 
By general consent Herbert Leslie took the lead 
of these meetings. Paul Ashton labored with 
much success. He was a bright convert, and 
had great influence among the youth of the vil- 
lage. Old Job, too, was seldom absent, and as 
simple and child-like in his earnest exhortations 
as the veriest child in the place. It was indeed 
wonderful to mark the change in the old man. 
His whole soul seemed absorbed in religion. It 
was the theme of his conversation every-where 
and at all times. 

A few days after his conversion Mr. Spaulding 
walked over to C to have a talk with his old 
schoolmate, Esquire Wiseman. It was touching 
to witness the emotions of the two aged men as 
they grasped each other by the hand, unable for 
some moments to say a word, while the’ tears 
coursed down their wrinkled cheeks. Old scenes 
were talked over, God’s special goodness rehearsed, 
and the aged converts together praised God that 
in the evening of their days he had led them to 
himself. Before parting they had a season of 
prayer. There, in the office of the old lawyer, 
where his business had been performed and his 
worldly reputation and immense wealth acquired, 
they kneeled down and wept and prayed, and 
praised God for saving grace. Very short seemed 
the way to the aged Christian as he retraced his 
steps to his humble home, for his heart was very 
happy. ; 

Although the reform had begun gloriously in 
that unfortunate place, and many had signed the 
pledge, and others were upon the point of doing 
so, yet the work did not go on without opposi- 
tion. Nat Wilder did not get so much insurance 











as he expected, by some three hundred dollars, 
and he charged the blame upon the temperance 
men. How they had hindered him in this mat- 
ter he could not exactly tell; still he charged it 
upon them. Lost to all serious feelings and alive 
only to the one idea of making money, he op- 
posed the efforts of Leslie, and those who were 
laboring with him, with all his might. The little 
influence he still retained was exerted to tell to 
the best advantage against the cause of truth. 

There were a few in the village, and more who 
lived at a little distance from the immediate scene 
of the revival, who still sympathized with the 
rumseller. These more than hinted that his store 
had been set on fire by the temperance men. 
This idea pleased him much, as it was calculated 
to turn suspicion away from himself. Somehow 
he happened to have quite a quantity of various 
liquors in his house when his store was burned, 
and these he used freely among such as would 
drink in making friends and strengthening his 
influence. Indeed, he soon began to talk about 
rebuilding upon a larger scale and opening an- 
other store. 

An event happened, however, about this time, 
that sadly disturbed his plans. On the night of 
the fire two young men of thé village had been 
away and were just returning home as the flames 
burst out. Being at some distance when they 
first discovered the fire, before they could reach 
the village to give the alarm the flames had 
broken out on all sides. It was their opinion 


.that the store was on fire in many places at the 


same time. Just as they were passing Wilder's 
house, which stood on the outskirts of the village, 
somewhat apart from the other dwellings and 
between the young men and the burning build- 
ing, they saw a man about the size of Wilder, 
and resembling him in personal appearance, run 
from the store to the house, open the door and 
enter. They heard the door open and shut, and 
in a moment, even before they had raised an 
alarm, a lamp was lighted in Wilder’s kitchen, 
and in less than five minutes after the alarm was 
given he was at the store, fully dressed, as we 
have already hinted, even to his collar and 
cravat. f 

So glad, however, were the young men of the 
destruction of the building and its poisonous con- 
tents that they agreed to keep the subject a se- 
eret and let Wilder get his insurance and leave 
the village if he would. But the turn of events 
changed their determination. The father of one 
of these young men had been without drink for 
some days. He had even given encouragement 
that he would sign the pledge, and had attended 
some of the religious meetings. But Wilder had 
enticed him to his house on some pretended busi- 
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ness, and when he was there had tempted him to 

drink. He fell, and returned to his home drunk! 

This sad event, together with his wicked opposi- 

tion to the temperance reform and the revival, 

induced the young men to wait on the store- 
keeper and frankly to tell him how much they 
knew about the origin of that fire. 

Wilder was completely frightened. He saw at 

a glance the delicate situation in which he had 
’ placed himself, and he begged the young men not 

to make public what they had seen. Only on 
- one condition would they promise to keep si- 
lence—he must leave the place. The poor man 
begged hard and made many fair promises, but 
all was of no avail. Go he must, or take the 
consequences of staying. He must even sell out 
his property, at whatever sacrifice, and promise 
never to return again. 

Most of the people in the village were very 
much surprised when, a few days after the above 
events, Nat Wilder hurriedly settled up his af- 
fairs, disposed of his property, and, with all his 
household effects, suddenly left for a distant 
town. A few looked rather knowing, but they 
said nothing. - 

After Wilder was gone matters wore quite a 
different aspect. A few still remained stubbornly 
opposed to temperance and religion, but lacking 
the stimulus of rum, of which they were now 
deprived, they made little active opposition. The 
revival continued with power, and extended its 
influence for miles around. Every evening saw 
new penitents at the altar, and every evening 
souls were rejoicing in the first glow of Christian 
love. i 

The idea of a Sabbath school began to be agi- 
tated. The children were clamorous for it. They 
had heard Hannah and Susan say so much about 
the school at © that they wanted one at 
home. But how should théy have a Sabbath 
school without question-books and a library? 
And who should take the lead? And where 
were they to get teachers? These were serious 
questions. 

Full of these thoughts Paul Ashton started off 
over to C He told no one, not even Leslie, 
his errand. He called upon the minister and 
detailed to him all the particulars of the revival; 
how the work was progressing, and what the 
children wanted. Then he made known his busi- 
ness. In some way he wished to obtain books. 
The people at the valley were all poor—drinking 
had made them so. They had little money, and 
could not, therefore, help themselves. They 
needed assistance. 

The matter was soon arranged. There were in 
the Sabbath school library of © some two 
hundred volumes, many of them almost as good 
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as new, which had been on hand some time, and 
were pronounced “old” by the children, They 
were doing nobody any good. These probably 
could be obtained free of cost. Accompanied by 
the pastor, Paul called upon Mr. Stevens, the 
superintendent, and the idea just met his views. 
Other prominent members were consulted, and it 
was agreed that Paul should have the books. 
All were glad that they could be put to some 
good use. 

When Paul returned and reported his success 
great was the rejoicing among the little folks in 
the valley. They were to have a Sabbath school! 
All was now bustle. Mothers were busy in pre- 
paring dresses for the girls and in mending up the 
boys’ clothes; ribbons were washed, ironed, and 
turned; bonnets newly trimmed; old hats and 
caps brushed up and—sighed over; and every 
possible preparation made for the great event. 

Sunday came, and so did the happy children 
to the little school-house. Many of the older 
people of the village, the parents and friends of 
the children, were present also. Leslie, and Ash- 
ton, and old Mr. Spaulding were seated upon the 
little platform behind the broken desk of the 
“teacher.” Thé two young men who had taken 
so prominent a part in ridding the neighborhood 
of the rumseller, sat with a number of their com- 
panions upon the high “ back seats.” 

Of course Herbert Leslie was chosen superin- 
tendent. Then the formation of classes was com- 
menced. The older men and wòmen were formed 
into a class and given in charge to old Job. The 
young men were arranged under the care of Paul, 
much to their satisfaction; while the young ladies 
chose Mrs. Leslie as their teacher. Mr: and Mrs. 
Perkins each had a class of children—the former 
of boys and the latter of girls. But after this 
was done there still remained some ten or twelve 
“Tittle ones,” such “As are usually found in infant 
schools, who were still unprovided for. What 
should be done with these little lambs? All who 
were willing, or who indeed were qualified to 
teach; were already engaged. At this point little 
Anna Brown stepped to the superintendent and 
whispered something in his ear. He smiled, but 
shook his head doubtingly. She persisted. He 
then went and held a whispered conversation 
with Mr. Spaulding and Paul. But they did n't 
shake their heads. No, no. “It was just the 
thing ;” “It would work nicely;” “They ’d risk 
it;” “Capital |” 

And so it was settled, Hannah Perkins and 
Susan Leslie were to have the infant class. How 
the eyes of the little children sparkled as the two 
cls po their places as their teachers! It was 
indeed a pleasant sight to see those two Christian 
girls kneeling there with the little ones clustered 
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around them while the superintendent was in- 
voking: the Divine blessing upon their first Sab- 
bath shoal a sight that, doubtless, angels paused 
to witness and rejoice over, 


The necessity for question-books had hot been’ 


forgotten by Paul while at C He had se- 
cured enough old ones, which had been studied 
through by the scholars in that school, to meet 
their present wants. Among other things said 
by the superintendent in his remarks, he could 
not help referring to the beauty of the scene be- 
fore-him; and while he drew a contrast between 
it and the meetings which they used to hold in 
the “old red store,” tears glistened in many eyes, 
but they were tears of joy. 

The lesson had been given out for the next 
Sabbath, and the superintendent was about to 
dismiss the school, when Mr. Spaulding arose, 
went into the entry, and returned, bringing a 
heavy bundle which he had hidden behind the 
door. He walked forward to the desk, had a few 
words with, Mr. Leslie, and then turned to ad- 
dress the school. He spoke of the happiness it 
afforded him to see such.a sight in that long-be- 
nighted place. He had grown old in sin, but he 
felt now that he was “a babe in Christ.” He 
wanted to do something for the dear children be- 
fore him. He did not wish them to grow up as 
wicked as he had been. When he first heard 
the idea of a Sabbath school for that place ad- 
vanced his heart was glad. He believed it would 
accomplish great good. But he asked himself, 
“ What can I do to help it along?” He did not 
suppose they would want such an old, broken- 
down man as he was for teacher, but he felt as 
though he must do something; so he took his 
staff and walked over to C to consult with 
the old lawyer. 
was, that Mr. Wiseman had made the school a 
present of a Bible foreach sc Eir a copy of the 
“Sunday School Advocate” for each little boy 
and girl, and “Sunday School Hymn-Books” 
enough for the use of the whole school. The 
Bibles and Hymn-Books, and the first number 
of the Advocate he had with him; and if Han- 
nah Perkins and Susan Leslie would step forward 
he would give them the Bibles and papers to 
distribute. 

The two girls came forward, and Hannah took 
the Bibles and Susan the papers and passed them 
round to the children. How happy the little 
folks were! They could scarce restrain them- 
selves from giving expression to their excited 
feelings in joyous shouts. And the teachers and 
superintendent, how their hearts glowed with 
gratitude to God that he had permitted them to 
gather such a precious harvest from vas -seed 
sown by two little girls! 





The result of this consultation ' 





Mr. Leslie opened one of the new hymn-books 
and said, “ Here is the hymn which I heard the 
children sing at the commencement of their first 
meeting out there in the pasture, on the sunny 
side of the ‘great rock.’ It went to my heart, 
friends, and was the first influence, blest of God, 
to awaken me to a sense of my degradation and 
danger. I have reason to thank God that his 
providence led me to witness that gathering, and to 
hear those sweet children sing, and read, and pray. 


_And now let us all join in singing this beautiful 


hymn, and then-we will unite with father Spauld- 
ing in again thanking God for his great goodness 
and mercy.” 

The hymn was sung, and then they all kneeled 
down while the old man raised his trembling 
hands, and with many tears and with a tremulous 
voice offered up fis first public prayer. It came 
from the heart—it entered heaven. God heard 


and he answered, and the bright cloud of his 
glory seemed resting upon them. 
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THE FIRST SNOW. 


BY MERIBA A. BABCOOK. 

Tue first white vail of snow, brother, 
The first white vail of snow 

Is falling o'er thy grave to-night; 
The cold winds tell me so. 


The silvery flakes that robe the land 
In folds of spotless white, 

Fall softly as a spirit-hand 
On thy lone graye to-night. 


I did not mark Death’s stealthy shade 
That nearer drew each day; 

I did not see them when they laid 
Thy wasted form away ; 


One curling tress of auburn hair 
Was all that came—ah me! 

A stranger-land and none to share 
My grief in losing thee. 


A broken circle waits me now, 
And tearful eyes I see; 

Two aged heads in sorrow bow— 
They may not look for thee. 


I'll haste to grant the boon they ask— 
The boon they sadly crave; 

But ere the living forms I clasp, 
I'll seek thy new-made grave. 


I know that sunbeams grace the skies, 
That shadows fall to earth; 

I know that when the body dies, 
The spirit has new birth; 


And would my soul, like thine, were free 
From every tie below, 

That I might calmly rest with thee 
Beneath the winter snow. 
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OLD IDEAS IN NEW WORDS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 


BY REV. ROBERT ALLYN. 


EW things are really more curious to a shrewd 

observer than to watch the reappearance of 
old ideas in new words and forms of expression. 
That interesting author, Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
of England, has learnedly and forcibly alluded to 
this fact in several of his works; and in “ Hypa- 
tia, or Old Foes with New Faces,” he has shown 
that the same theological errors which we now 
encounter and lament, were in fact published and 
believed by thousands almost twenty centuries 
ago. However we may attempt to deny or to 
forget it, ideas do revolve like the planets in or- 
bits, and after a series of years return to the 
same starting-points. Now and then a new one, 
like the planets Neptune and Vulcan, may be 
discovered by a Leverrier; but this happens once 
or twice only in a thousand years. Sometimes, 
too, possibly a thought or an idea may perish, as 
the lost Pleiad is supposed to have faded from 
the heavens. Again, thoughts and notions may, 
like the comets, come from the apparent outside 
of all our present knowledge, and after blazing 
awhile, disappear in the boundless regions beyond 
human penetration. -And while it is not wholly 
impossible that these may outnumber the ordi- 
nary and common planets that run their regular 
rounds and nightly glitter above us to cheer and 
profit mankind, it is certain they are very rarely 
seen and generally without advantage. So these 
erratic and apparently heaven-born ideas and 
new-created forms of expression may perhaps 
out-count the common and every-day ones; yet 
such thoughts, like those comets, are seemingly 
of no available use. But the ever-recurring and 
useful ideas of literature, theology, politics, and 
science even have their orbits and periods of rev- 
olution, and at appointed times they’ will, we 
may be certain, reappear to delight or to instruct 
the human race. 

This might be illustrated in a great variety of 
ways. Yet a brief statement and proof of this 
position, and one or two examples, may suffice 
for this article. Has it ever occurred to the 
reader to notice how great favorites translations 
are with scholars? Did you ever remark that 
nearly every literary man of any note, in any 
age, has, at some time in his life, tried his hand 
at turning the wise and witty sayings of the 
ancients into his own vernacular? This art or 
practice of translating was as popular in ancient 
days, and at the very dawn of historical or even 
traditional memory, as it has ever been since men 
possessed an authentic history. The old Greeks 
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were willing, if not proud, to own their indebt- 
edness to the Egyptians for their knowledge of 
science, or philosophy and religion, and to the 
Pheenicians for literature; and they, in what they 
write, more than imply that they translated or 
brought from the writings and traditions of those 
nations all of their own early ideas, both of law 
and literature, of religion and science. And 
when the Romans aspired to be a literary people 
they never made any attempt to conceal the fact, 
that they translated the writings, the hymns, the 
histories sometimes, the morality, the philosophy 
always, and the whole literature of the Greeks. 
And we are indebted to this system, which would 
now be called- plagiarism, or literary piracy, for 
our knowledge of some of the best fugitive po- 
etry of Greece. Catullus, a Roman poet, who 
glories in the boast that he was indebted to Sap- 
.pho’s poetry for his verses—both as to ideas and 
meter—has preserved, in what we know to be 
translations, the true ideas of poems that other- 
wise would long ago have necessarilg been lost. 
So Seneca has given us in his Latin little more 
than a servile translation of the older Greek 
(morality and wisdom. And Cicero, with all the 
splendors of his oratorical genius, has done little 
more than interpret Plato into Latin and popu- 
larize his transcendent philosophy. 

Then run down through the middle ages to the 
times of the revival of learning, and see how the 
men of that day—Erasmus and Luther, Calvin 
and the English writers—loved translations of 
the old authors. Our religion has delighted in 
it, and properly, too. How do we revere the 
Bible? and how does our Christianity cling to 
the practice of translating it? Our forefathers 
felt this, and with solemn prayer and deliberate 
national and Church legislation, entered upon the 
business of providing a translation for it in the 
early stages of the: progress of Christianity in 
England. And as soon as its battle had been 
fought with paganism.and won, they set about 
the work of rendering the Bible and all Christian 
literature into such Anglo-Saxon as they spoke. 
Alfred the Great translated parts, if not the 
whole of the word of life. And when the final 
battle against Popery was fought and won, then 





| thing 
| pressed upon the minds and hearts of those who 


they re-translated it and tried to fix it as a rock 
of diamond in the English language forever, so 
that there might be a foundation for literature 
which could not be removed, And what are our - 
modern sermons but-translations of the thoughts 
and ideas, the facts and histories recorded in the 
Bible‘into more diffuse modern English? What 
are our exhortations but translatiig those same 
to sentiments and arguments, tò be im- 


hear us? And do not our sacred poets, so nu- 








originality is a rare thing. 
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merous—and fortunate it is that they are many— 
translate those sentiments of the Holy Bible into 
verse, and delight to acknowledge the source 
both of their thought and inspiration? 

Does not this assume that there is no such 
thing as originality in literature? Undoubtedly 
it does at least imply some such notion, if we 
understand by originality complete newness. 
But if originality means something else; if it 
means simply the reproducing of the sentiments 
and, emotions, the deeds and characters of the 
men and times of old, in new generations, by a 
judicious application of old thoughts and ideas 
to the new minds and circumstances of to-day, 
then this admission does by no means imply that 
But is not this lack 
of originality, in the first sense named, based upon 
a very deep principle in our nature, which makes 
all men kindred and brethren, and interested 
each one in every thought and fact that concerns 
every other man? And does it not also show 
that all men are both willing and determined to 
produce in their own histories and experiences 
the same emotions and sentiments that those 
who went before them felt? And how can we 
better produce a recurrence of the same feelings, 
emotions, sentiments, and actions, such as the 
world long ago felt and enjoyed, or suffered, in 
ourselves and in our cotemporaries, than by a 
use of such words and forms of expression as 
were used by those who went before us? Man- 
kind, however much we may try to think other- 
wise, are both conservative and imitative. They 
do not care to do a new thing, or dare even to 
think a new thought. Then, besides, a new 
thought or idea is really and truly a new crea- 
tion, and very few—scarcely one hundred in ten 
thousand years--have had in any proper sense 
the sublime and God-like creative faculty. Trans- 
lations, then, have been a favorite amusement and 
labor for the wise and the witty of all ages. And 
the man who can genteelly and accurately trans- 
late a thought or an idea, a poem or a fine prose 
sentence, or discourse from one language to an- 
other, or can bring out from the circumstances of 
one age into those of another generation, the wis- 
dom and motive powers of the dead and distant, 
certainly deserves the gratitude of all who love 
to feel and sympathize with their fellow-men. 
He occupies the place in literature which the im- 
porting merchant does in commerce, who brings 
from all nations and climes the best productions 
of each, and gives to one people or city the full 
enjoyment of all the bounties earth can yield. 
For he culls from all languages and literatures the 
choicest gems, the sweetest flowers, and the rich- 
est fruits, and brings them into his native tongue, 
to be known and enjoyed with as much zest and 





relish as they originally gave to those who first 
produced them. He is, indeed, more of a bene- 
factor than the merchant, for he does not, by a 
single particular, diminish the store of the people 
from whom he takes, while he makes those to 
whom he comes rich indeed. 

Old ideas are supposed to have been well 
thought upon—to have beén tried and proved, 
and after practical trial and experiment they may 
be relied on as the sincere truth. And if these 
ideas can be translated or quoted, repeated or re- 
produced in their compactest form in a new dress 
of words, will they not be of value to all men 
who read the language? 

Much of the praise bestowed upon originality 
is mere vanity and deserves reprehension. It 
leads the unwary to suppose that what is old 
must of necessity be tame and jejune; while the 
very opposite is far more likely to be the truth. 
Ideas, thoughts, and truths in literature, even 
sentiments and expressions in poems and in ora- 
tions, are not like certain kinds of soups with 
which our feasts are introduced, insipid and dis- ` 
gusting when cold. They are rather lke the 
fruits and wines with which those feasts close— 
all the better for having been kept to a ripe and 
mellow old age. Half the pleasure to the critic 
derived from the mere reading of the Bible comes 
not from its noble poetry, its sound logic, and 
thorough sympathy with human nature, but 
from the fact of its age, and the antiquity of its 
style and method of thought. And more real 
intellectual and emotional satisfaction is often 
derived from: the reading of a good old book a 
second, or even a tenth time, than from its first 
perusal. ï 5 

Such thoughts as these may be illustrated in a 
great variety of ways. Let a little space be now 
devoted to translations, and let these translations 
be taken not from avery renowned work like the 
Iliad, or Odyssey, or the Atneid, but from the 
fugitive pieces of the ancient Greeks, such as are 
short and, concise, condensed and compacted to- 
gether like the crystals from which all dross has 
been removed, and only the pure metal or min- 
eral remains. Hence the best selection that can 
probably be made will be from the Greek An- 
thology, or, as the word should be translated, 
Flower Discourse, or Flowers of Literature. This 
Greek Anthology owes its preservation to-several 
collectors, the first of whom appears to have 
been Meleager, himself a poet, who lived about 
the year 96 B.C. He collected the short and 
pithy verses and sayings of forty-six poets who 
had previously died, and also made extracts from 
many of those then living. He moreover wrote 
many epigrams and witticisms of his own, and 
thus produced a book that has been of great 
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value to classical students. Others followed him 
in this work, and gathered a collection of much 
ofeater value. But none of these collections 
have been preserved entire. What remains con- 
sists of inscriptions on the tombstones of the 
dead, and poems on the daily events of human 
life; of epigrams on public characters and events; 
of verses made on the birth, marriage, or death 
of friends or acquaintances; of songs at feasts 
and festivals, at games and religious ceremonies; 
and they, therefore, convey much more accurately 
than the larger poems or orations an idea of the 
habits and manners, of the feelings and emotions 
of the common people. 

The late lamented Horace Binney Wallace says 
of them: “They are the most finished, the most 
nicely-wrought, the most strictly-classical of all 
the classics.” There is nothing of ambitious sen- 
timent, no putting on of gaudy ornament, no 
affectation of eloquence or sublimity. Every 
thing is simple to a degree of severity that, were 
it not for the intrinsic beauty of the material, 
would seem bald and almost bare. A diamond 
is never carved into the form of a flower, or a 
landscape, or a profile to add to its beauty. A 
series of plain faces, each smooth and polished, is 
all that is necessary to bring out its beauties. 
‘And so the authors of the fugitive pieces rely on 
the plainness and hardness, together with the 
crystalline structure of their thought, and its 
capability to receive the highest luster from la- 
bor. There is here nothing about singing birds, 
and laughing rills, and glimmering stars. There 
are emotions, affections, ideas, expressed in words 
tell exactly what they intend and no more. 

ey are themselves transparent and colorless, 
A show objects in a natural manner and light, 
but do not color and distort them. “Through 
all these,” says one well prepared to judge, “there 
runs a tender sadness, which always marks a 
deep thinker upon man’s condition. Many of 
these epigrams I passed by in my youth, con- 
cluding them destitute of meaning, but now, in 
the sober light of declining life, I find in them a 
deep supernal meaning, like the wild words of 
one who has spoken with a spirit.” Many trans- 
lations have been made of these, and scarcely a 
great writer, or even a tolerable Greek scholar, 
has ever lived who has not at some time tried 
his hand at turning them into verse. As each 
one of them rarely contains more than a single 
brief thought, condensed into the smallest com- 
pass of the most polished words, it is a great art 


to make a translation that shall embody the | 


whole idea unmutilated as clearly and as briefly 
stated as in the original. A few of these are 
here presented in a new translation—or at least 
in one never before printed. Most of these 





translations were made for the benefit of a class 
of scholars whose duty it was to study the col- 
lection of extracts called, as above, the Greek An- 
thology. Here is one, said to have been written 
by Plato, the younger, a poet who did not pos- 
sess the poetical or philosophical talents of the 
elder Plato, Its idea has often been told as the 
burden of many a modern tale. And not long 
since a poet sent it abroad done into rhyme, as 
though the event had recently occurred and his 
poem was an original idea. The epigram’ only 
proves how old are the best things in literature, 
in morals, in charity, and in action. 


“ Once a blind man on his shoulders 
Took up his lame human brother; 
Having thus kindly lent his own feet, 
He borrowed in turn the eyes of the other.” 


The same idea is introduced at greater length, 
and with more reflection and sentiment, at a later 
day by one Philip. The miser was as much an 
object of scorn and ridicule in olden times as 
now, and thus one Nearchus laughs at him: 
“ Pheidon, tlhe miser, weeps, 
Not that he sure must die, 
But that with guineas five 
He must a coffin buy.” 
Could any words more effectually ridicule the 
folly of the man who loves money more than he 
loves life, as many men have done, and are likely 
to do for years to come? 
Here is another, in which Lucilius pours con- 
tempt upon a man of the same class: 


‘OT is the wealth of a rich man that fills thy purse, 
But the soul of a mean one is clearly thy curse; 
O thou poor for thyself, and tortured by care, 
Who art hoarding base pelf for a riotous heir!” 


Lucian, more than two thousand years ago, 
thus stated a truth, the opposite of the practices 
above laughed at, not for the first time even then, 
it is presumed, and one which we do well to call 
the attention of the young to almost every hour 
in these “degenerate days:” 


“Wealth of soul alone is real gain; 
Other things bring pleasure less than pain.” 


Here is another from an anonymous poet; but 
one that might have been written by an epicu- 
rean., It, however, needs but a slight alteration 
to become an excellent and a persuasive exhorta- 
tion to liberal, Christian charity: 


‘Men call you rich, Apollophanes; 
But I declare you poor indeed; 
For use alone can prove that gains 
Are yours, and not for those you feed, 
What you enjoy is yours forever; 
But what you hoard you taste of never.” 


an 
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This next is a riddle by somebody unknown, 
who certainly loved children and wished to afford 
them an opportunity for rational amusement. It 
proves that children, and grown poets, for that 

matter, were very much the same then as now. 
Who can guess the riddle from the old Greek? 


“ A useless reed, I grew despised, 
And bore no fig for sweetness prized, 
Nor apple fair, nor purple grape; 
But men improved my awkward shape, 
And fashioned lips where streams might run, 
And taught me arts of Helicon. 
Whenever now black wine I drink, 
As one inspired, though naught I think, 
With voiceless mouth all words F tell, 
And by my skill I keep them well.” 


Lucian wrote the following idea, whose repeti- 
tion has given to virtue much of her power, and 
the full realization of which would completely 
renovate the world: 

“Perhaps while working evil deeds, 
From men you ’ll be awhile concealed; 
But to the gods your faintest thought 
Shall always plainly be revealed.” 


An epigram upon a beautiful woman, by Rufi- 
nus, is thus turned into verse. This is much 
briefer in the original, and might. have been 
translated with fewer words, but not to preserve 
the true spirit of the Greek. It reminds one of 
a part of Sappho’s celebrated ode, which shall be 
given hereafter: 

“ Melite hath queen Juno’s lustrous eyes; 
Minerva’s skillful hands, as work attests; 

The silver feet, on which fair Thetis flies; 

And white and warm as Venus’ self, her breasts. 

A happy man is he who sees her worth; 

Thrice happy he who hears her tuneful voice; 

While he who loves is demigod on earth, 

And he who weds, a god, and ever shall rejoice.” 


Addison translated one somewhat similar from 
the same poet. It is this: 


“Persuasion’s lips; the bloom of beauty’s Queen; 
Calliope’s sweet voice; the Hour’s gay mien; 
Minerva’s hands are yours, and Themis’ mind, 
And four the graces in my Phile joined.” 


This, which follows, is a pleasant little poem 
for a birthday present to a friend, and is designed 
to prove the superiority of the intellectual over | 
sensual enjoyments. Leonidas, of Alexandria, | 
is its author: 

“For birthday presents let another bring ~ 

The slaughtered game that roamed the forest free; | 
Or give the bird that soared on joyous wing; 
And still another fish from out the sea. 
From me this day receive a muse-taught rhyme; 
For this shall never perish as shall they, 


| earlier ages. 





But blooming through the lengthening tracts of time 
Shall prove thy learning, and my love display.” 


Here is an epigram by Damocharis, the gram- 
marian, as he is called, on little things: 
“ Why should’littles be despised ? 

Little things for grace are prized, 

Love, the child, is little sized.” 


Pittacus, of Mitylene, one of the wisest of 
men, is author of the following, which has had 
many translations and more admirers. The Duke 
of Wellington is said to have tried his hand at 
turning its sentiment into English, as he did 
many others of the poems here introduced. The 
sentiment is certainly worthy of the notice of a 
hero, though the words are not very graceful: 


“The wise man’s part each sad event, 

Before it comes, it is to know, 

And ere it strike him to prevent, 
By wisest plans, lest it shall grow 

To direful ruin, The care of brave men 
Is, when all goes wrong and ills arise, 

To turn the current back again, 
And from stern fate command the prize.” 


Here is a little poem from Mnasalcas, which 
expresses a sentiment as common now as in the 
When. will the time come when 
Virtue shall cease to envy Pleasure, and be con- 
tent with what she knows is in reserve for her 
hereafter, if not with the present consciousness 
of honesty and divine approbation? It was 
probably written upon a group of statuary rep- 
resenting Virtue and Pleasure, as they are seen 
among men: 

“ Here I, sad Virtue, sit and sigh, 
With ringlets in dishonor drest, 
And great the grief. that fills my breast; 
For eyil-thoughted Pleasure nigh, 
Is better ae and prized than I.” 


Perhaps the most graceful and natural of all 
the anthological pieces are the love songs. They 
are occasionally immodest, but in many cases 
even then it may be doubted if much of their 
apparent lack of modesty is not owing to our 
greater reserve rather than to our greater purity. 
But these are by no means so easily translated, 
though their ideas have made many a poet’s lit- 
erary fame, if not his fortune. Here is one from 
Meleager, the original collector of the Anthology, 


| which is déioned to show how love arrays the 


beloved one in all perfection, and finds its own ` 
sufficiency and complete satisfaction in it alone. 
Is it not a lesson for the Christian bee loves his 
God and Savior? 


“A sighing maid in love exclaims, ‘I see, 
My Theron, all things if I look on thee; ‘ 
While if all else but thee I look upon, 
Nothing by me is seen, or felt, or known. 


>” 


Here is one written by Plato, who, in his early 
life, is said to have been a very excelent poet. 
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It illustrates, in another form, the same thought. 
It moreover contains a Greek pun which is easily 
translated into English, though without force, 
since we have no Christian name that answers to 
the Greek word aster, or star. The point of the 
pun can not, therefore, be felt in our language as 
in theirs: 
' «The stars, my Star, thou ’rt seeing now; 

Would I were heaven’s bright azure brow, 

And every gem an eye to see 

And gaze forever upon thee!” 

Anacreon is the poet above all others who has 
been most translated, if not most admired. There 
is in him a power to condense meaning and to 
please at the same time. And ‘hence there has 
scarcely lived a good scholar or a wise poet since 
the revival of learning who has not attempted to 
turn into a modern tongue his pleasing verses, 
and often more pleasing sentiments. Cowley, 
Addison, Prior, Coleridge, and Thomas Moore are 
examples. Here is one on which they have 
nearly all tried their hands. It is entitled, “Cu- 
pid, or Love Bound,” though a more proper title 
would be, “ Love Chooses Slavery.” 


“The muses once caught Love and bound him; 
With flowers and garlands fair they crowned him, 
And gaye him as a slave to Beauty. 
When Venus tries with gifts to unchain him, 
He will not go though none detain him; 
He says, ‘Such slavery is his duty.’ ” 


Here are two others from Anacreon, at which 
almost every poet in the English language has 
tried his hand, at least nearly every one who read 
Greek and appreciated fine sentiment, expressed 


in polished and beautiful words. No conceit in 
any language can be more beautiful, as a mere 
conceit, than the one in each case expressed at 
the conclusion. The close of each ode, where the 
particular idea at which the poet aims, is brought 
out with epigrammatic force, is a fine specimen 
of poetic art, and displays the skill of genius 
also: 
CUPID STUNG BY A BEE. 
«Young Cupid once within a rose 
Saw not a bee in his repose, 
His finger ’s stung. With pain he cries, 
And swiftly flying straight he hies 
To Venus fair. ‘I’m hurt,’ says he, 
‘I’m hurt, and die most certainly; 
A winged serpent stung meso, 4 
A bee it was, as farmers know.’ 
‘How now,’ says she, ‘if sting.of bee 
So much, my love, can trouble thee, 
What is the pain of those who smart 
With stroke of thy all-killing dart?’ ” 


The other is entitled, 
ON LOVE. 


“At midnight’s hour, when round the sky 
Boötes and his Bear did fly; 
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When all the tribes that speech can claim 
Were bound in slumber’s gentle chain, 
Love came, and, knocking at my door, 
Bade me awake and sleep no more. 

‘Who knocks?’ I cry, ‘who breaks my rest?’ 
Then he replied, ‘ A, child at best; 

O ope the door, I’m wet and cold, 

I’ve walked all night the moonless wold.’ 
I hear, and, granting his desire, 

Call in the child and light a fire. 

I mark his bow and plumed dress, 

And e’en his arrows that oppress. 

His hands I take and rub in mine; 

I warm them well and wring the brine 
From out his golden, clustering hair, 

And give him all my cot to share. 

But when the pain of cold had fled, 

He took his bow and smiling said, 

‘Now let us try if this good string, 

With wet has grown a useless thing.’ 

He drew his bow with fatal art, 

And pierced me through and through the heart. 
Then bounding up with look demure, 
‘Rejoice,’ he cried, ‘ this bow is sure; 

Tt still is stout as heart of oak; 

But see, my host, your heart is broke P ” 

The poem, howeyer, which more than any 
other in any language, save perhaps some of the 
poems of David in the word of God, has been 
tried by translators, is the celebrated poem of 
Sappho, the Greek woman, who, in her own time; 
was called the Tenth Muse. Catullus transferred 
it into Latin, and many have done it into French, 
into Italian, into German, and English. It be- 
gins very much as the one to Melite, already 
translated. Some one has remarked that it is 
the best description of a lover’s feelings ever yet 
written in any age. It is not pretended that the 
present version is better than any other. All 
that is claimed is, that it is in different words. 
This poem was preserved by the critic, Longinus. 
5o if critics have killed some poets, and burned, 
or caused much poetry to be burned, one at least | 
should be credited with so good a deed as saving | 
this exquisite ode, of which Frederick von Schle- 
gel says: “One of her [Sappho’s] songs, and some! 
fragments of her verse deserve to be numbered 
among the choicest treasures, flung by the ship- 
wreck of a former world upon the stream of time, 
and borne down upon its bosom to the shores of 
the present. Countless songs of a similar char- 
acter have since won fame and applause, but all 
seem feeble and commonplace compared with 
hers, and, like troubled earthy fires, grow pale in 
the stainless rays of the immortal sun,” 

“ Just like a god he seems to me, 
Who sits before and talks with thee, 
And hears thee speak, and sees thy smile. 
This makes my soul with love to glow; 
My voice no more in words can flow; 
My tongue is mute the blissful while. 
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A sudden fire burns in my face; 
Mine eyes no more thy form can trace; 
A pan-like music fills my ears: 
Cold dampness all my body chills, 
Delight in gusts my bosom thrills; 
I faint and breathless die with fears.” 

In these translations the poems, in the deeper, 
more solemn, and meditative spirit, have not 
been attempted. Only the lighter ones have 
been given, to make an article rather below than 
above, or equal to the tastes of those who may 
read—an article that may be read half-sleeping, 
or when tired and full of other cares. Many of 


the other poems are among the best of the works | 


of Greek genius, and were the task not too hard 
for a leisure hour, they would have been at- 
tempted. If some one with a greater amount of 
time on his hands shall have been stirred by 
these few words of praise to try his skill on them, 
that will be glory enough to compensate even for 
a failure. 
= SOS eo ——— 


THE LONELY PILGRIM. 





BY HELEN L. BOSTWICK. 


A PILGRIM, on one summer’s day, 
Trod wearily a pleasant way; 

In vain I pondered, as she went, 

The causes of her discontent, 

When thus in accents, low and clear, 
Her sad complaining met my ear 

“O pity for my lonely lot, 

By Love’s sweet star illumined not! 
Scarce cheered by Friendship’s kindly tone, 
To spirit sympathy unknown. 
Unshared the joy that Nature yields; 
The garniture of groves and fields, 
The music of the woodland bowers, 
The sweet evangelism of flowers, 

The changing glories of the sky, 

And ocean’s hoary majesty ; 

These in my breast a chord awake, 
That fain must utterance find or break, 
But vainly turn I for reply, 

To human lip or human eye. 

O lonely heart! in silence doomed 

To live and pine, yet unconsumed.” 
Winding and toilsome grew the way, i 
And kneeling by a cross to pray, 
Again I heard the pilgrim’s moan, 

But less of grief was in its tone. 
“Dear Lord!” the patient accents said, 
“A weary path alone I tread. 

No kindly hand upon my arm 

Gives warning of the pending harm, 
Or smooths the rugged pathway o'er, 
Or parts the thorny wreaths before. 
Gone are the flowers I loved'to greet, 
Upon my head the storm-winds beat; 
Yet shall no restless thought of mine 
At this my Father’s will repine. 

Still through the tempest and the gloom 





Thy love shall guide me safely home; 
Still when no human eye can see 
Thine angels minister to me, 

And in the glory of thy throne, 

I shall not bow, O God, alone!” 


— ooo 


THE NOONDAY CALL. 





BY ADELAIDE STOUT. 





“The fields are white already to harvest.” —JOHN IV, 35. 





Lo the “fields are white to harvest!” 
Lord, we hear thee cry anew, 
Every morning to our spirits, 
But the laborers are few. 
Lord, the fearful heart replieth, 
Though we know thy holy will, 
Thou hast found us at the noontide 
O so often “idle” still! 


Come once more, O Lord of harvests, 
Ere again the shadows fall; 
Nerve our inmost soul to labor, 
As we hear thy noonday call. 
Side by side with angel reapers 
In thy waving fields we stand. 
Clear our mental vision, Father, 
Till we see the angel band! 
May we see the path of glory 
Angel reapers tread at eve; 
May we hear the shouts of welcome 
That the laborers receive! 


Never at the golden portals 
Weary grow the waiting throng; 
Never do the angel voices 
Cease to sing the welcome song. 
Ripened sheaves with joy and trembling 
Softly to our bosom press’d, 
When our harvest-time is over, 
May we enter into rest! 


ana, 
ia O 


“I AM ALMOST THERE.” 
IMITATION OF A POPULAR MELODY, 





BY LIZZIB MACE M’FARLAND,. 





I Am almost there! I am almost there! 

Said a dying girl,as her pulse grew low; 
The odors of earth on the balmy air 

And the rippling of distant streams I know. 


Each sound and smell of the passing breeze 
To my quickened senses a rapture brings; 
But O, there are lovelier things than these— 
I hear the rustling of angel wings! 
I see, I see a shadowy vail 
Infolding those forms of celestial ight! 
The figures of friends are growing pale, 


But the glory of heaven floods my ravished sight. 


I hear their music! O, listen! I hear 

The harps of the holy around the throne! 
The beautiful ones are floating near! 

I come, blest Savior, receive thine own! 





‘ 
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JEZEBEL AND CATHERINE DE MEDICI. | 





BY MRS. C. T. HILLMAN. 





Doen historic personages there are some- 
times such striking analogies that we are al- 
most tempted to believe in the transmigration of 
souls, and that the spirit which has once been 
released from the body is sent back to this world 
to reënact its deeds, and to show that the hab- 
itudes of the spirit never change. If the soul 
of Jezebel was not reincarnated in the body of 
the French Queen, surely her mantle had fallen 
on the shoulders of Catherine with a double por- 
tion of her defiantly-wicked spirit. 

Both these queens were distinguished by birth 
and favored by fortune—famous for their tal- 
ents—infamous for their crimes. Jezebel, born a 
princess of Sidon, a city at that time noted for 
its profligacy and its arts, was sought in marriage 
by Ahab, who wished to strengthen his throne 
by an alliance with the neighboring powers. 
Catherine was born in the city of Florence, famed 
throughout Europe as the nursery of vice and 
the home of art. Her own family were equally 
distinguished for their moral corruption, and 
their patronage of sculpture and painting. 

In portraying the character of Jezebel we can 
not go astray. Her lifeis held up to us through- 
out its whole course for reprobation and warn- 
ing. In the book where her story is told there is 
no dallying with: words. The court revels, the 
showy pageants, the waving of plumes, and the 
glitter of jewels is left undescribed; but the keen 
words of truth lay open the heart of the woman 
who had sold herself to work evil, and we discern 
the motives that prompt to the deed. But in 
the history of Catherine we have no unerring 
hand to point out the incentives to her conduct— 
only as they are bodied forth in act can we judge 
of the dark and treacherous promptings to evil 
hidden in her heart. Historiansi@ire profuse in 
their descriptions of the extravagance and splen- 
dor of her court; of the tournaments, fetes, and 
ballets; and of the brilliant but dissolute women 
that composed her coterie. 

The reign of Jezebel virtually began at the 
time of her marriage with Ahab, over whose 
weak and vyacillating mind she possessed un- 
bounded influence. The reign of Catherine did 
not begin till the death of her husband, who left 
her with the regency of France and the guardian- 





ship of her children. The power of both queens | 


continued during the successive reigns of their 
three sons, both residing in the royal palaces, the 
presiding spirits in religion and state; Jezebel, in 
the emphatic words of the Bible, “making her 
children to sin”—Catherine instilling into their | 
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minds a deadly moral poison that corrupted every 
principle of virtue and mercy. She herself car- 
ried them to the public executions, and taught 
them to laugh with fiendish glee at the writhing 
agonies of the prisoners under torture. 

Jezebel was a woman whose will would brook 
no control, and whose uncompromising force of 
character impetuously swept down every obsta- 
cle that stood in the way of the accomplishing of 
her crimes. If the vineyard of Naboth were 
coveted to add to the splendor of her palace 
gardens, false witnesses were found who accused 
him of blasphemy to God and treason to the 
king, and in the name of religion and under the 
semblance of law Naboth is executed and his 
lands confiscated to the state. Catherine, educa- 
ted to a crafty self-control in her outward life, 
showed none of the imperious will of her Jewish 
prototype. Having to contend with a wily min- 
istry, she practiced a profound dissimulation till 
she Kad drawn her prey within her grasp, when 
their destruction was silent and sure. Did the 
Duke of Guise or the Queen of Navarre stand in 
the way of a cherished scheme, the knife of the 
assassin found its way to the heart of the one, 
and from a little scented bottle, presented with 
honeyed words, death was inhaled by the other. 

Each queen seems to have retained a love for 
the arts, and brought to the homes of their adop- 
tion the tastes of their native lands. During the 
reign of Jezebel many sumptuous buildings arose 
in Samaria. A palace of ivory was built, rival- 
ing in magnificence that of Solomon in Jerusa- 
lem. Classic temples, dedicated to Baal, arose dn 
the vine-clad hills and in the shady groves, and 
the prosperity of the capital excited the jealous 
notice of the most powerful of the neighboring 
kings. Catherine built the palace of the Tuile- 
ries, enriched the libraries of Paris with a valua- 
ble collection of manuscripts and books, and un- 
der her patronage were built many of those 
abbeys and monasteries that stand on the sunny 
hills of France or along the banks of the Rhine, 
and to this day are unrivaled as objects of pic- 
turesque beauty. 

But in nothing else did the queens resemble 
each other more than in their strong determina- 
tion to destroy every opposing form of religion 
and establish their own among their subjects. 
The minds of both were under the control of 
priestly guides. The acts of Jezebel were di- 
rected by the priests of Baal, whose influence 
was paramount in Church and state affairs. 
Catherine, superstitious to the last degree, was led 
by the Cardinal de Lorraine and her confessor, 
men unscrupulous in their ambition and ready to 


| assist the queen, who needed no promptings to 


eyil. 
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Jezebel, stung by the reproofs of Elijah, openly 
and impetuously vowed that the prophets anq 
their adherents should die, and from that time 
they were followed by a persecution that knew 


no pity. Wherever found they were killed with- |. 


out trial or mercy. If. Ahab occasionally quailed 
under the rebukes of Elijah, or seemed to relent 
as he heard the truthful words of Micaiah, she 
who never knew remorse or “the compunctious 
visiting of nature to shake her fell purpose,” 
nursed the wicked passions of her husband, “so 
that there was none like unto Ahab, which did 
sell himself to work evil in the sight of the Lord, 
whom Jezebel his wife stirred up.” Even Elijah 
fled dismayed from her fierce revenge to- the 
mountains, exclaiming that he alone was left of 
all the servants of the Lord, and they sought 
his life to take it away. Charles IX was but 
fourteen years old when his mother planned in 
his name the massacre of St. Bartholomew. As 
long as the Protestant nobles remained in their 
castles, she was powerless. To collect them in 
Paris, where, with one blow, she could accomplish 
her deadly ends, she had recourse to her unim- 
ited talents in perfidy and seduction. Her invi- 
tations to tournaments and fetes were prudently 
declined. But at length she proposed the mar- 
riage of Henry of Navarre with her daughter 
Margaret, with such an apparently-sincere desire 


to settle the difficulties between the parties that, 
the princes were decoyed into the net so warily | 


set, and consented to be present at the ceremony. 
The perfidious queen calmly prepared the gar- 
lands to decorate her palace for banquet and ball, 
conducting her victims to the sacrifice to the 
sound of.music’and in the maze of the dance. 
On St. Bartholomew’s eve the fatal blow was 
struck. So adroitly had the queen played her 
part that all suspicion was lulled in the minds 
of the Huguenots. The ringing of the midnight 


- bell was to be the signal for the massacre; but 


Catherine, impatient for the carnage to begin, 
ordered the bell to be struck before the hour. 
History has faithfully recorded the deeds of that 
night—of hoary locks crimsoned with gore, of 
manly forms struck low by the keen dagger blade, 
of the laugh of maidens turned to the shrieks of 
despair, of the sleep of innocence changed to that 
of death. In the morning she walked the streets 
with her children, and smiled to see her feet drip- 
ping with blood. 

For these ¢errible crimes neither Jezebel nor 
Catherine ever felt any relentings. Nothing ever 
appalled them. Jezebel saw the awful fate of 
Ahab—saw the dogs lick his blood, and heard the 
same doom pronounced on herself by the proph- 
ets with a haughty disdain. Catherine delighted 
in witnessing the agonies of death, whether in 





friend or foe, and over her dark wickedness threw 
the pall of laughter, and the groans of the dying 
were music to her ear. 

So dehumanized had both become that even 
the instincts-of maternal affection had died out. 
Jezebel heard of the death of her last son and of 


the approach of his conquerer to the city without 


a sigh or the betrayal of an emotion. She de- 
termined to be queen to the last. Having learned 
like Catherine to conceal the ravages of age by 
art, she went to her room, painted her face, tired 
her head, dressed herself in her queenly robes, 
and stood at her palace window waiting her fate 
without a thought of fear. The conqueror looked 
up as he passed by at the head of his triumphant 
train. The proud and haughty woman dared 
even then taunt the passionate Jehu. Through 
her thin lips she hissed, “Had Zimri peace who 
slew his master?” For once she went too far in 
her sarcasm. Jehu, stung to the quick, shouted 
to the palace servants standing by, “Throw her 
down.” In an instant the wicked queen was 
hurled from the window, and the conqueror and 
his train passed over her senseless body. 

Catherine is believed by her cotemporaries to 
have administered with her own hand poison to 
her son, and then she stood by his bedside and 
watched with unflinching gaze his life ebbing 
away. She composedly listened to his wild ray- 
ings as remorse pictured before his death-stricken 
vision the awful deeds of bloodshed on the fatal 
night—heard unmoved his dying voice warn his 
brother never to trust their mother, and compla- 
cently saw his death-struggle change to a shud- 
der of horror as her hand approached his pillow. 

Both Catherine and Jezebel were representa- 
tive women, exercising a marked influence out- 
side the usual sphere of their sex—the one ac- 
complishing her ends openly and boldly; the 
other secretly but no less shamelessly. To the 
memory of Jezebel the world has placed but the 
epitaph spok@h by the impetuous Jehu when he 
said, “Go find that cursed woman;” while that 
of Catherine is covered with an obloquy so deep 
that her name is but a synonym for perfidy and 
remorseless cruelty. 


—-c0o>— 
WHO WAS THE ORIGINAL INVENTOR? 


A FEW years ago a French author undertook 
to tell the public when, and where, and by whom 
consciénce was invented. One could have wished 
that he had also disclosed who contrived the hu- 
man hand; when the foot was devised; and es- 
pecially who it was that invented invention ; al- 
though even then the greatest secret of all would 
have remained to be disclosed—what Being. it 
was that invented the supposed inventor, man. 
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INVENTIONS. 





BY REV. B. M. GENUNG. 





VER since the human race was doomed to la-_ 


bor, people have sought and found a partial 
relief from toil by means of inventions. It is 
true invention itself is labor; yet as it light- 
ens the burden and lessens drudgery, it is readily 
adopted and found to be a blessing in the curse. 
Inventions are of various kinds, but are mostly 
of a mechanical nature. The first mechanical 
contrivance on record was the fig-leaf garments 
which our first parents made to hide the native 
shame they felt when temptation had ripened 
into sin. There must have been onè before this; 
namely, the instrument used in sewing. If we 
knew what that was, it might be interesting to 
compare it with Wheeler & Wilson’s best sewing- 
machine, 

As people multiplied their wants increased, 
and necessity, the mother of inventions, sug- 
gested and enforced on the early settlers of our 
world a multiplicity of contrivances to meet the 
demands of our nature, and to do more readily 
by art what could not so easily be done by 
strength. Thus art supplies our lack of strength. 

Those articles made in antediluvian times were 
doubtless very simple, and were so constructed 
as to admit of improvement, as one generation 
grew wiser than the former, and if they now 
were all collected together would make a strange 
and interesting museum. ; 

When peace has prevailed art has flourished, 
and the most useful contrivances have followed 
in the wake of true religion. When the Queen 
of Sheba left her southern throne and visited 
Solomon’s unrivaled court, she was lost in amaze- 
ment at the magnificent display of taste and sKill 
which met her eye and outdazzled all she had 
evef seen before. Whether she moved in the 
flower gardens of beauty, walkediithe streets of 
Jerusalem, ascended the carved steps that led up 
into the house of the Lord, or looked with won- 
dering eyes on the vast array of entertainments 
in the halls of feast and song—every-where she 
saw the works of a superior mind, and bowed 
with courtly grace at the shrine of an ingenuity 
that spoke as much of heaven as it did of earth. 

But with great prosperity sin increased, days 
of darkness came, and successive storms of retri- 
bution swept those works of grandeur all away. 

There have since been times when the spirit of 
invention has slept for ages without a dream of 
any thing great or good, then it has awaked to 
call into life and activity the very elements of 
ocean, earth, and air, and make nature tributary 
to the happiness of man. “God made man up- 
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right; but they have sought out many inven- 
tions.” Yes, and some very foolish ones, but, 
thanks to the Creator! many which have been 
great blessings to us all. We need not visit the 
Patent-Office to see works of invention. They 
are here at home, all around us. The simplest 
tools that are used, our garments, table service, 
houses, the books we read, whatever we work 
with, were all contrived into their present forms 
and use; they are as truly inventions as watches 
or locomotives. Go where we will we see the 
products of ingenuity, from the sling and toma- 
hawk of the barbarian to the steamship that 
plows the ocean waves. 

From what has been done we may safely con- 
clude that inventions are yet in their infancy, 
and the past only furnishes pictures and gives 
preludes to the future. Common articles now in 
use, and machinery of most kinds which have 
cost money, time, and toil, will be laid aside as 
clumsy affairs of by-gone days, and their places 
supplied by improvements far beyond any thing 
at present known. It need not be feared that 
labor-saving machines will, for any great length 
of time, deprive the industrious poor of their 
bread. Useful discoveries and machinery have 
always created a demand for labor, though some- 
times in quite a new direction. When was there 
ever more machinery than at the present day? 
When was there ever a better demand for the 
diligent hands of those who have a “mind to 
work” than now? l 

Our prayer is that inventions increase in arith- 
metical progression till the rough places of the 
earth shall be made smooth, the hills leveled, the 
mountains tunneled, the land subdued by culture, 
the oceans underlaid with telegraphs and over- 
spread with sails, the nations brought into a com- 
mon brotherhood, vieing only with each other to 
excel in something really great and good. 


——=0D0s— 
MAN NOT MADE TO BE ISOLATED. 


Maw was not made to be isolated. The ten- 
drils of the vine imply dependence and crave 
support, and if it is to produce fruit must have 
support, Man’s nature is covered with tendrils. 
It is as one of an intertwined many; as the mem- 
ber of a community, that he becomes at once 
most vividly conscious of his own individuality, 
and of his social nature. Society, with all its 
branches, flowers, and fruits, has its roots in the 
individual man—is but the natural growth and 
expansion of the man. Mysterious as the crea- 
tive arrangement is, it is yet undeniably true that 
man attains his dividual ends, and realizes his 
own separate and distinct personality best in the 


| society of his fellow-men. 
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THE FIVE BRETHREN ON THE WAY TO HELL.— Then 
he said, I pray thee, therefore, father, that thou wouldest 
send him to my father’s house: for I have five brethren,” 
etc. Luke xvi, 27, 28. 

Here is a picture drawn by an infallible hand.’ It is 
full of instruction. In it there are three groups of ob- 
jects: 

1. A poor man rising from his poverty to heaven. You 
see him here a bruised, suffering pauper, lying at the 
door of a rich man; and yonder, a happy spirit, in the 
very bosom of Abraham. 

2. A rich man sinking from his opulence to hell. Here 
you see the rich man faring sumptuously every day, and 
robed in splendor; yonder, you see him in the depths of 
misery, crying in vain for a drop of water. 

3. A large family—one in hell and fwe on the way 
there. “I have five brethren,” ete. 

Mark especially the premyncad features of this family 
picture. 

I..Ir WAS A FAMILY OF GREAT SECULAR RESPECTA- 
BILITY. It stood far above the ordinary condition of 
men. These “brethren,” perhaps, could point to their 
large estates, and refer to a long line of noble ancestry; 
but they are on the path to ruin. 

This teaches— 

1. That wealth is no evidence of Divine approbation. 
In all ages people have been tempted to think so: Asaph, 
Job, Seribes, and Pharisees. 

2. That wealth has no necessary tendency to promote 
virtue. Some people think that if they had wealth they 
would be very good. Wealth may and ought to be the 
means of virtue. True, it enables a man to procure 
books, leisure, facilities for meditation, means of useful- 
ness, and thereby increases his obligation to be religious 
and useful: but he may, and often does, turn it to an 
opposite account. ` 

II. IT WAS A FAMILY THAT HAD BEEN VISITED BY 
BEREAVEMENT. One brother 'had just died, and was 
“buried.” 

This shows— 

1. That death is not to be bribed away by wealth. He 
enters the palace as well as the cottage. 

2. That death does not wait for moral preparation. 
The brother who died was not prepared. 

3. That death often fails to produce the proper influence 
upon the survivors. Though their brother had died, it 
would seem that they were still pursuing their down- 
ward course. 

III. IT WAS A FAMILY, ONE OF WHOSE NUMBER WAS 
IN HELL. “In hell he lifted up his eyes, being tor- 
mented.” Perhaps the torments of their wretched 
brother were hightened by FELT CONTRASTS. 

Vou. XXI.—8 





1. A felt contrast between what he was and what he had 
been. In his “lifetime,” he possessed “good things’”— 
had every comfort and luxury; but now is deprived of 
all but sheer existence—not a ‘drop of water.” 

2. A felt contrast between what he was, and what he 
might have been. ‘He seeth Abraham afar off and 
Lazarus in his bosom.” He might have been in that 


| bosom. But where was he? 


8. A felt contrast between what he was, and what he 
ought to have been. He ought to have been holier than 
Lazarus, for his privileges were greater; but he was 
most corrupt and vile. How wretched the thought of 
haying a brother in such “torments!” 

IV. Ir was A FAMILY WHOSE MORAL CONDITION 
ROUSED THE APPREHENSIONS OF THEIR TORMENTED 
BROTHER. “I pray thee, therefore, father, that thou 
wouldest send him to my father’s house,” ete. What- 
ever might have been the feeling that dictated this 
prayer, two things are taught by it: 

1. That departed spirits convey with them the remem- 
brance of ‘their earthly lastory. He remembered his “ fa- 
ther’s house’’—the scenes of his first impressions. Our 
earthly companions, possessions, opportunities, bless- 
ings, and sins, we shall never forget. 

2. That hell is no desirable place for the renewal of old 
associations. This is not the language of nature: nature 
longs for the renewal of old companionships Sin dis- 
socializes human nature. 

V. THAT IT WAS A FAMILY POSSESSING ALL THE RE- 
LIGIOUS ADVANTAGES THEY WOULD EVER HAVE., They 
had Moses and the prophets. They had not only the 
teachings of nature, but those of a special Revelation. 
This Revelation was full enough for their capacity—for 
their responsibility—for their condition. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE UNoTION oF OUR LORD BY 
Mary.—lIs the common explanation of the unction of 
our Lord by Mary correct? See comments on Matthew 
xxvi, 6,18; Mark xiv, 3; John xii, 3. 

The substance of the common explanation is this: 
Mary simply and only intended the anointing as an ex- 
pression of love to Jesus, her/master. From this ex- 
planation we are inclined to dissent, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. It is not usual with Jesus to commend, in the man- 
ner which this explanation implies, simple acts of affec- 
tion, even though the act were a disinterested one— 
which it could not have been in this case, as Mary’s 
brother Lazarus had been raised by Jesus from the 


dead. 


2. This explanation is in violation of a principle in- 


‘euleated in the statement contained in our Lord’s Ser- 
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- mon on the Mount, “If ye love them which love you, 
what reward have ye? do not even the publicans the 
same ?” 

3. This explanation flatly contradicts the explanation 
of the Savior himself, who says in plain terms, “She 
did it for my burial,” while it leaves unanswered the 
objection of Judas, and other of the disciples; namely, 


that this use of the ointment was a needless waste of , 


money, which might have been better bestowed on the 
poor. 

Ts not the following a better explanation? Mary in- 
tended chiefly by the unction of our Lord to exhibit 
her faith in his Messianic character—his vicarious death 
and resurrection. We prefer this explanation for these 
reasons : 

1. It is usual with our Lord to honor and highly com- 
mend acts of faith. See Matthew viii, 10; Mark iv, 40; 
Acts vi, 5. 

2. There is no violation of any Scripttire principle in 
this explanation, but an illustration of an important 
one—“‘he that honoreth me I will honor.” Now, no act 
of man so honors God as an act of faith. Mary believed 
_ the Lord, and he honored the act which exhibited her 
faith. 

3. This explanation does not contradict our Lord’s 
explanation—“she did it for my burial”—but develops 
and illustrates its full meaning. 

4. This explanation answers the objection of Judas, 
and other of the disciples, while it administers a gentle 
rebuke to their unbelief. 

5. This explanation, by placing this act of Mary on a 
par with those by which the “elders obtained a good 
report’’—Hebrews, chapter xi—affords us a sufficient 
reason for the great notoriety which our Lord gives to it, 
while it renders the name of Mary fit: for association 
with those of Abel and Noah, Abraham and Moses. 

6. This explanation furnishes a key to the whole 
transaction, at the same time that if renders this Scrip- 
ture much more profitable for ‘doctrine, reproof, Cor- 
rection, and instruction i in righteousness,” than the one 
commonly given it. 

Our Lord was within two days of his passion. His 
male disciples saw in him a great prophet, but it is too 
evident that they still doubted his Messiahship, and 
they eyen rebuked him in their unbelief for intimating 
to them that he must suffer death at Jerusalem’ Mary, 
however, had no doubt. She believed the e Scripture, and 
she believed the words she had heard from his own lips. 
She believed he would die and rise again; and her clear, 
strong faith had been long contemplating these events. 
She had even been meditating this very act, as appears 
from her Lord's language—‘ Against the day of my 
burying hath she kept this.” John xii, 7. 

It was fitting, and harmonized well with the whole 
character of Jesus—who knew all things—that he 
should so arrange circumstances as to exhibit on this 
occasion the great faith which dwelt in this humble 
woman, while he reproved and rebuked tinbelief, though 
he found it in the apostles themselves. 

When thus explained how wholesome the instruction, 
“wherever this Gospel is preached |” 

1. It teaches us that faith is the noblest exercise of 
the human soul; for while it honors God it secures to 
its possessor the honor which cometh of God. 

2. It teaches us that the humblest acts of the hum- 


blest persons, if they spring from and are exhibitions 
of a lively faith, even the giving “a cup of cold water,” 
will live in the memory of God and be told to the 
honor of their authors when the greatest acts of men 
that are not of faith shall be forgotten. 

3. It teaches us that our acts of faith may be misun- 
derstood by good men, but never by the Lord. 

4. It teaches us that acts of faith, which may be use- 
ful as examples to men, need not be trumpeted by our- 
selves; but that God himself will see to it that they are 
published to the world. 

And, finally, tha anointing of our Lord by Mary sets 
before us the worthy example of constant and unwaver- 
ing faith, and humble, yet unbafiled confession, amid 
the murmur of friends, the scorn of foes, and the coun- 
ter influence of many conspiring circumstances. 

Let us also choose the good part—of faith in Jesus— 
which shall never be taken away from us. 

A. GREENMAN. 


SECRET PRAYER.—“ When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret; and thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee openly.” Matt. vi, 6. 

Men never take so firm a hold of God, says Nevins, 
as in secret. Remember Jacob. Thou shouldst pray 
alone; for thou,hast sinned alone, ànd thou art to die 
alone, and to be judged alone. Alone thou wilt have to 
appear before the judgment-seat. Why not get alone to 
the mercy-seat? In the great transaction between thee 
and God thou canst have no human helper. You are 
not going to tell him any secret. You may be sure he 
will not betray your confidence. Whatever reasons 
there may be for any species of devotion, there are 
more and stronger reasons for secret devotion. Nothing 
is more embarrassing and disturbing in secret prayer. 
than unpropitious circumstances. Great attention ought 
always to be paid to this point. ‘“ Enter into thy closet,” 
says Christ. He says not a closet, nor the closet, but 
thy closet. The habit of secret communication is sup- 
posed to be formed. The man is supposed to have a 
closet—some place in which he is accustomed to retire 
for prayer; some spot consecrated by many a meeting 
there with God; some place that has often been to him 
a bethel. The Savior uses the word to mean any place 
where, without embarrassment either from the fear or 
pride of observation, we can freely pour out our hearts 
in prayer to God. No matter what are the dimensions of 
the place, what its flooring and canopy. Christ’s closet 
was a mountain, Isaac’s a field, Peter’s the house-top. 

THE FIRST AND THE SECOND ADAM.—“ Ás we hawe 
borne the image of the earthy [man,] we shall also béar the 
image of the heavenly [man].” 1 Cor. xv, 49. 

The first Adam was not only full of sin in himself, 
but he also filled all his posterity with sin and death. 
And shall not the second Adam then fill all his offspring 
with grace and life! Unto them the first Adam was a 
channel of sin and corruption; and, therefore, the sec- 
ond Adam shall be unto them a fountain of grace and 
sanctification. For is he not as powerful td communi- 
cate this as the other was to instill it? And besides, he 
is as willing to do it as he is able; for he hath in a plen- 
tiful manner shed his blood for his Church; much more 
will he plentifully shed his Spirit upon her. He will 
be as liberal of his grace as of ~ blood; pour out one 
as well as the other. 
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SuBsTANTIVES AS ADvERBS.—There is a class of ad- 
verbs in our language, as there is, perhaps, in all lan- 
guages, which consists solely of substantives used in 
the oblique cases. The classical student knows this to 
be preéminently true of the Greek and Latin, and 
school-boys are often puzzled to determine the particu- 
lar use and signification of the words in this construc- 
tion. And many can explain the office of these adver- 
bial forms of the substantive in the classic languages 
without seeming to be aware that the English furnishes 
parallel constructions, and that many of the rules in 
the Greek and Latin grammar will apply equally to our 
own. The three oblique cases of nouns in the Anglo- 
Saxon and English, the genitive, or possessive, the 
dative, and the accusative, or objective, are all used 
adverbially. The dative is the case of the indirect 
object, but, as a separate inflection of the noun, is now 
obsolete, except in the two or three words mentioned 
below. It is still used, however, with the same inflec- 
tion as that of the accusative, and can be distinguished 
from ti by its construction. A few illustrations are 
given of this class of adverbs. _ 

1. The genitive case denotes some local relation, or 
some circumstance accompanying the action expressed 
by the verb. Some of the more common words thus 
used in the genitive case are: 

Whiles, or whilst, 
Any-ways, or wise, 
Unawares, 
Besides, 

Betimes, 
Nowadays, 


Erst, 
Betwixt, 
Else, 
Needs, 
Amidst, 
Towards. 


Once—one’s, 
Twice—twae’s, 
Thrice—thrie’s, 
Times, 
Since, 
Amid-ships, 
As an adverb times is correctly used when we say “one 
times one is one,” for the word, instead of being plural as 
some suppose, is the genitive case, singular. Since is proba- 
bly the genitive of syne, “long ago.’ rst is for ere’s, the 
genitive of ere. Whilst, amongst, amidst, betwiat are genitives, 
corruptly pronounced with the addition of the letter ¢, as the 
vulgar still say one’st instead of once. i 


2. The datives show the time or place at or in which 
the action of the subject occurs. There are only two 
or three of these adverbs remaining, and one is almost 
out of use. They are the plural datives of. their 
nouns: 

Seldom, from Anglo-Saxon sael, or seld, meaning “at times, 
occasionally.” 

Whilom, from while. 

Random (?), from rand, “a circuit, a round-about way.” 

The form whilom is now used chiefly in poetry, yet we occa- 
sionally speak of ‘a whilom friend.” 


8. The accusative or objective case is ùsed adverbi- 
ally to denote certain limitations of time, place, weight, 


measure, distance, etc. These forms are by far the 
most numerous and the most-easily recognized; and 
yet in our English grammar-books we rarely find them 
mentioned, not to say explained. The usual method of 
construing such words is to say they are in the object- 


ive case, and governed by a preposition understood. 


This is unnecessary, for they are as certainly objective 
as the direct object of a verb, and for the same reason— 





they show limitation. Thus, if I say, “he remained a 
year, it weighs a pound, he went home, it is a mile dis- 
tant, it is three feet long,” the words year, pound, home, 
mile, and feet are in the objective case, and show limita- 
tions of time, weight, direction, distance, and measure. 
So of many other words in like construction. 

S. W. W. 


PHILOSOPHICAL PARADOX.—One of your lady read- 
ers, in Accomac county, Virginia, who is always in 
quest of interesting facts in philosophy, witnessed the 
following, and desired me to mention it to you: 

On a cold night some water was left standing'in a 
metallic vessel. In the center of this a small china cup 
was left, which also contained water. The water in the 
outer vessel was frozen solid, while the water in the 
inner one was in its*temperature considerably above 
the freezing point. Please explain this. C. FS. 


“Free Moran AGrency.—Answer to queries in Decem- 
ber number. ; A 

I. 1. Angels and men in heaven are free moral 
agents. 

2. Free moral agency in heaven does not imply the 
power or liberty to do wrong. 

3 and 4, Free moral agency in heavyen is distin- 
guished from free moral agency on earth in there being 
no motive presented in heaven to do wrong. Where 
there is no motive there is no power or liberty to do 
wrong. The first pair would not have sinned had there 
been no motive presented as an inducement to disobey 
God. See Genesis iii, 5, 6. 

II. 1. The inhabitants of hell are free moral agents. 

2. They can not do right. 

3 and 4. My answer is the same as above—there is 
in hell no motive to do good. 

5. Free moral agency is the being left free to choose 
good or evil. Now, the difference between earth and 
hell in this respect is the opportunity there may be to 
do any thing. God has decreed that “whatsoever a 
man sows that shall he also reap.” Or the difference 
between earth, hell, and heaven in this respect is, that 
earth is a place of trial, hell and heaven are not. On 
earth men are permitted to choose either good or evil; 
in hell only the evil, for there is no good there to be 
chosen; hence the assurance that hell shall never be 
vacated. In heaven only the good can be chosen, for 
there is no evil; therefore the security of a continu- 
ance of heavenly felicity. Hep TD 


Puy.—I have never met with any satisfactory deriva- 
tion of this word, which seems to haye puzzled lexicog- 
raphers a little. The reader may take his choice of the 
following as the most probable etymologies: French 
pointe (Latin punctum,) the point of the witticism, says 
Richardson, arising from the use, ete. Nares (Glos- 
sary) gives pun from the Saxon, to pound, to strike. 
To illustrate the use of the word in this sense he tells us 
of a Staffordshire servant, who, when he heard his mis- 
tress stamp with her foot to signal his attendance, 

would say, “Hark! Madam ’s punning.” “Perhaps,” 
SAN 
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he adds, “it means to beat and hammer upon the same 


word.” EP 


UNINTENTIONAL Puns.—Under this title permit me 
to ópen a column in “Notes and Queries” for the re- 
ception of jeux de mots, which the writers perpetrated 
unconsciously. I have at present only a few to con- 
tribute: 

“Flizabeth’s sylvan dress, etc., was, therefore, well 
suited at once to her hight and to the dignity of her 
mien, which her conscious rank and long habits of au- 
thority had rendered in some degree too masculine to 
be seen to the best advantage in ordinary female 
weeds.” —Kenilworth wi, chap. 9. 


“A death-bed is a frightful tester.”’ 
British Workman, No, 66. 
“T’I gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
That it may seem their guilt.” —Macbeth. 
‘While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And ¿wit me with the Spring.” 
“The Song of the Shirt.” 
To which, perhaps, might be added the first six lines 
of Coleridge's ‘Sonnet to Schiller.” `I am not sure 
that another passage in Shakspeare ought not to be in- 
cluded in my list: 
‘Till that her garments, heavy with their drink,” etc. 
Hamlet. 
The fact of there being such cases in our literature is 
a proof of the capability of the English language for 
works of wit and humor. CLAMMILD. 


“THE LATINS Ant ME Porcus.”—Some time ago, 
while conversation was going on in a mixed company 
where I was present, an elderly gentleman by whom I 
sat gave me a nudge, and smilingly whispered in my 
ear, “ The Latins call me Porcus.” I did not see at the 
time that this observation had any thing to do with 
what the company were talking about, nor have I sub- 
sequently found any means of discovering its import. 
The last time the incident recurred to my mind I 
thought of “ Notes and Queries,” and I now write in 
the hope that I am applying in the most likely quarter 
for an explanation. M. S. R. 

If, as we suppose, in the conversation alluded to, one of the 
parties present was attempting display by needlessly using 
hard words or being otherwise overwhelmingly learned, there 
would be something quite appropriate in the phrase smilingly 
whispered by the elderly gentleman, which is taken from an 
old fable expressly designed to correct a needless display of 
erudition. We are not quite sure that this fable exists in 
print; at any rate we can not at this moment refer to it. We 


will, therefore, relate it as, many years ago, it was related to | 


us by another elderly gentleman, a person of some learning 
and antiquarian research. 

Once upon a time as the wolf was taking a walk he over- 
took a pig, whom he thus addressed: ‘*Good-morning, Mr. 
Pig; I have had nothing to eat these three days. Iam very 
glad to have fallen in with you, for you will just serve me for 
a dinner.” “Stay,” said the pig, “is not this Friday?” 
“Indeed it is,” answered the wolf. ‘ Well,” replied the pig, 
“you, I know, are, like myself, a good Catholic. Of course 
you would not eat meat on a Friday.” “O, very well,” said 
the wolf; “then, as we are both going the same way, suppose 
we go together?” so on they trotted side by side. Presently 
the wolf remarked, “I think, Mr. Pig, you are called by 
many different names.” “Just so,” said:the pig; “I am 
called not only pig, but hog, swine, grunter, and ] know not 
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how many names besides. The Latins call me Poreus.” “Oho,” 
said the wolf; ‘they call you Porcus, do they? Porcus is 
porpoise. Porpoise is fish. I may eat fish on a Friday. So 
now I will.eat you.”’ Thus saying he fell upon the unlucky 
pig and ate him up!—Znglish Notes and Queries. 


“Happy ag A Kina.”—This phrase was in use at 
least two hundred years ago, as it occurs in the follow- 
ing extract from The Tragical History of Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, 4to, 1661, Act v: 

“ Phillis. Give me some bread. I prithee father eat. ~ 

“ Guy. Give me brown bread, for that’s a pilgrim’s meat. 

“ Phillis. Reach me some wine, good father, taste of this. 

“ Guy. Give me cold water, that my comfort is, 

I tell ye; Lady, your great Lord and I 
Have thought ourselves as happy as a King, 
To drink the water of a crystal spring.” 
English Notes and Queries., 


‘TOO WISE TO ERR, TOO GOOD TO BE UNKIND.’’—The 
source of the*above quotation has been frequently but, 
I believe, ineffectually inquired after in the pages of 
“ Notes and Queries.” In a small volume entitled 
“Thoughts of Peace for the Christian Sufferer,” sixth 
edition, (Hamilton, Adams & Co., London, 1843,) and 
consisting of appropriate texts of Scripture, followed 
by short pieces of sacred poetry, the distich in which 
the line occurs is quoted as the composition of the late 
Rey. John East, incumbent of St. Michaels, Bath, and 
runs thus: 

“ Too wise to err, too good to be unkind, 
Are all the movements of the eternal Mind.” 

Several other quotations from Poems by Mr. East 
occur in the same volume, but the namfe of the poem in 
which the often-cited line is to be found is not given. 
I am not aware whether any collection of Mr. East’s 
poetry has been made; but now that the source of the 
quotation has been determined, I should think that no 
difficulty will be found in the identification of the poem 
in which the line occurs. Mr. East was a frequent con- 
tributor of sacred poetry to various religious publica- 
tions. The discovery that the line in question is the 
composition of Mr. East, is due to Miss Harvey, a lady 
residing in Haverfordwest. , Jie eels 

Mr. East published a small volume entitled ‘Songs of my 


Pilgrimage,” where it is probable the lines may be found. It 
is not in the British Museum.— English Notes and Queries. 


WITTY CLASSICAL QUoTATIONS.—About fifty years 
ago the eccentric John Randolph, of Virginia, and 
Mr. Dana, of Connecticut, were fellow-members of the 
United States House of Representatives. They be- 
longed to different political parties. On one occasion 
Mr. Dana paid some handsome compliments to Mr. 
Randolph. When the latter spoke upon the question 
before the House, he quoted from Virgil— 

“Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 
UNEDA. 


QUERIES.— Kerosene —What is the meaning of the 
word kerosene? Is it a synonym of petroleum? We 
have hunted for the word in vain in every available 
authority, Webster, Worcester, and Greek dictionaries. 


C. 


Barricades.—What is the first mention in history of 
the use of “barricades” in street-fighting? And is 
this mode of fighting on record as having been used by 
any other nation than the French? Js Fe 


— 
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Buns anf Birla’ Orpariment. 


A Reat Hero.—Many of our young readers think 
that to be a hero a man must fight bloody battles and 
win great victories. But will not every little boy who 
reads the following join us in saying that Hartley was 
areal hero? He fought a great battle within himself, 
and won a great victory; for the Bible says, ‘He that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.” 


I shall never forget a lesson which I received when quite a 
young lad at the academy in B——. Among my school-fel- 
lows were Hartley and Jemson. They were somewhat older 
than myself, and to Jemson I looked up as a sort of a leader in 
matters of opinion as well as of sport. He was not at all ma- 
licious, but he had a foolish ambition of being thought witty, 
and he made himself feared by the bad habit of turning things 
into ridicule. 

Hartley was a new scholar, and little was known of him 
among the boys. One morning, as we were on the way to 
school, he was driving a cow along the road to a neighboring 
field. A group of boys, among whom was Jemson, met him 
as he was passing. The opportunity was not lost by Jemson. 

“ Hallo!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what’s the price of milk? I say, 
Jonathan, what do you fodder on? What will you take for 
all the gold on her horns? Boys, if you want to see the latest 
Paris style look at those boots!” 

Hartley, waving his hand to us with a pleasant smile, and 
driving the cow to the field, took down the bars of a rail fence, 
saw her safely in the inclosure, and then putting up the bars, 
came and entered the school with the rest of us. After school 
in the afternoon, he let out the cow and drove her off, no one 
knew where. And every day for weeks he went through the 
same task. 

The boys of B—— Academy were nearly all the sons of 
wealthy parents, and some. of them, among whom was Jem- 
son, were dunces enough to look down with a sort of disdain 
upon a scholar who had to drive a cow. The sneers of Jemson 
were accordingly often renewed. He once, on a plea that he 
did not like the odor of a barn, refused to sit next to Hartley. 
Occasionally he would inquire after the cow’s health, pro- 
nouncing the word ‘“ ke-ow,”’ like some country people. 

With admirable good nature did Hartley bear all these silly 
attempts to annoy him, I do not remember that he was even 
once betrayed into a look or word of angry retaliation. 

“I suppose, Hartley,” said Jemson one day, “your daddy 
means to make a milkman of you?” 

“Why not?” asked Hartley. 

“O nothing, only do n’t leave much water in the cans after 
you rinse them; that’s all!’’ 

The boys laughed, and Hartley, not in the least mortified, 
replied: 

‘Never foar; if ever I should rise to be a milkman, I ‘Il 
give you good measure and good milk, too.” 

The next day after this conversation there was a public ex- 
amination, at which a number of ladies and gentlemen from 
the neighboring towns were present. 

Prizes were awarded by the principal of our academy, and 
both Hartley and Jemson received a creditable number; for 
in respect to scholarship these two boys were about equal. 

After the ceremony of distribution the principal remarked 
that there was one prize, consisting of a gold medal, which 
was rarely awarded, not so much on account of its great cost 
as because the instances were rare which rendered its bestowal 
proper. It was the prize of heroism. The last boy who re- 
ceived one was young Manners, who, three years ago, rescued 
a blind girl from drowning. The principal then said that 
with permission of the company he would relate a short story. 

“Not long since some scholars were flying a kite in the 
street, just as a poor boy on horseback rode by on his way to 








the mill. The horse took fright and threw the boy, injuring 
him so badly that he was carried home and confined some 
weeks to his bed. Of the scholars who had unintentionally 
caused the disaster, none followed to learn the fate of the 
wounded boy. There was one scholar, however, who had wit- 
nessed the accident from a distance, who not only went to 
make inquiries, but staid to render services. 

“This scholar soon learned that the wounded boy was the 
grandson of a poor widow, whose sole support consisted in 
selling the milk of a fine cow, of which she was the owner. 

“Alas, what could she now do? She was ga and lame, and 
her grandson, on whom she depended to drive her cow to the 
pasture, was on his back entirely helpless. 


“ t Never mind, good woman,’ said the scholar, ‘ I can drive 


your cow.’ 

“With blessings and thanks the old woman accepted his 
offer. But his kindness did not stop here. Money was wanted 
to get articles from the apothecary. 

“<I have money that my mother sent me to buy a pair of 
boots with, but I can do without them for a while.’ 

“cO no, said the old woman, ‘I can’t consent to that, but 
here is a pair of heavy boots that I bought for Henry, who 
can’t wear them. If you would only buy them, giving us 
what they cost, we should get along nicely.’ 

“The scholar bought the Kaot clumsy as they were, and 
has worn them up to this time. * 

“But when it was discovered by other boys of the academy 
that our scholar was in the habit of driving a cow, he was 
assailed every day with laughter and ridicule. „His cowhide 
boots in particular were made matter of mirth. But he kept 
on cheerful and bravely, day after day, never shunning ob- 
servation, driving the widow’s cow and wearing his thick 
boots, contented in the thought that he was doing right, caring 
not for all the jeers and sneers that could be uttered. He 
never undertook to explain why he drove a cow, for he was 
not inclined to make a vaunt of his charitable motives, and 
furthermore, in his heart he had no sympathy with the false 
pride that could look down with ridicule on any useful em- 
ployment. It was by mere accident that his course of kind- 
ness and self-denial Was yesterday discovered by his teacher. | 

“« And now, ladies and gentlemen, I appeal to you, was there 
not true heroism in this boy’s conduct? Nay, Master Hart- 
ley, do not hide out of sight behind the blackboard. You 
are not afraid of ridicule, you must not be afraid of praise. 
Come forth, come forth, Master Edward Hartley, and let us 
see your honest face.” 

As Hartley, with blushing cheeks, made his appearance, 
what a round of applause, in which the whole company joined, 
spoke the general approbation of his. conduct!. The ladies 
stood upon the benches and waved their handkerchiefs. The 
old men wiped the gathering moisture from the corners of 
their eyes and clapped their hands. Those clumsy boots on 
Hartley’s feet seemed a prouder ornament than a crown would 
have been on his head. 

The medal was bestowed on him amid general acclamation. 

Let me tell you a good thing of Jemson before I conclude. 
He was heartily ashamed, indeed, of his ill-mannered raillery, 
and after we were dismissed, he went with tears of manly 
self-rebuke in his eyes and tendered his hand to Hartley, mak- 
ing an apology for his ill-manners. 


“Think no more of it,” said Hartley, ‘let us all go and have s 


a ramble in the woods before we break up for vacation.” 

The boys, one and all, followed Jemson’s example, and then 
set forth into the woods. What a happy day it was! 

Boys and girls, never despise another who may be more 
plainly clad than yourselves. There is many a noble heart 
under a well-patched garment. If you are tempted to look 
scornfully upon one in a poor or plain dress, think of Master 


Edward James Hartley, the brave boy, and his gold medal. 
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Hansife. Gleanings. 


THE DEAD NEVER GRow Oxp.—Onur recollection of 


the dead always pictures them as they were when they 


died. They never grow older. A recent writer in 
Frazer's Magazine beautifully illustrates this idea: 


I listened to a mother who told of the death of her first- 
born child. He was two years old. She had a small washing- 
green, across which was stretched a rope that came in the 
middle close to the ground. The boy was leaning on the rope, 
swinging backward and forward, and shouting with delight. 
The mother went into her cottage and lost sight of him for a 
minute; and when she returned the little boy was lying across 
the rope, dead. It had got under his chin; he had not the 
sense to push it away, and he was suffocated. The mother 
told me, and I believe truly, that she had never been the same 
person since; but the thing which mainly struck me was, that 
though it is eighteen years since then, she thought of her 
child as an infant of two years yet; it is a little child she 
looks for to meet her at the gat. of the golden city. Had her 
child lived he would have been twenty years old now; he died, 
and he is only two; he is two yet; he will never be more than 
two. The little rosy face of that morning, and the little half- 
articulate voice would have been faintly remembered by the 
mother had they gradually died into boyhood and manhood; 
but that day stereotyped them; they remain unchanged. 


Wonperrut 1s Lirz.—Who has not been bewildered 
by the mysteries and contradictions life infolds? 


Itis a wonderful thing—life—ever growing old, yet ever 
young; ever dying, ever being born; cut down and destroyed 
by accident, by, violence, by pestilence, by famine, preying re- 
morselessly and insatiably upon itself, yet multiplying and 
extending still, and filling every spot of earth on which it 
once obtains a footing; sO delicate, so feeble, so dependent 
upon fostering circumstances and the kindly care of nature, 
yetso invincible; endowed as it were with supernatural power, 
like spirits of the air, which yield to every touch and seem to 
elude our force, subsisting by means impalpable to our proper 
sense, yet wielding powers which the mightiest agencies obey. 
Weakest and strongest of all the things that God has made, life 
is the air of death, and yet is conqueror. Victim at once and 
victor. All living things succumb to Death’s assault; Life 
smiles at his impotence, and makes the grave her cradle. 


SINGING TO HER BABE.—The voice of song is potent 
every-where and among all classes of men. But the 
song of the mother to her new-born babe seems to par- 
take more of angelic than of human melody. We know 
not the origin of the following, but it is suggestive: 


I passed a dwelling in Duke-street. The front door was 
open, and close by the step sat a young wife singing to her 
babe. There was a low, sweet melody in her voice. True, the 
words were very simple, but all the fascination of song was 
there. The little babe, not yet able to make the adventurous 
circuit of the room, lay quietly upon her lap; its little hands 
were folded across its breast, and its soft, beautiful eyes seemed 
to dilate with joy and wonderment as the musical sound fell 
upon his ears. 

Singing to her babe! A scene, indeed, to’touch the soul 
with quiet pleasure. A mother’s heart wrapped up in her 
first-born; her joy, her light, her very life! Already she was 
dropping soft, welcome sounds into the teachable soul. I 
could not help murmuring: 


“Rich, though poor! 
That low-roofed cottage is this hour a heayen— 
Music is in it—and the songs she sings, 
That sweet-voiced wife, arrests the ear 
Of the young child.awake upon her knee.” 





‘said the negro sulkily. 


Singing to her babe! Would it be hers to lead those tiny 
feet into tHe way of righteousness, and by the river of ever- 
lasting life? 

“She was one who held a treasure, 
A gem of wondrous cost ; 
Did it mar her heart’s deep pleasure, 
The fear it might be lost?” 

She could instill into that young, impressible mind, the 
knowledge of good ard evil, the life-toned integrity of the 
soul, the earnest faith that hopeth and believeth all things in 
Christ. As she watched its slow, yet delightful appreciation 
of objects and words—as she noticed its developing intellect— 
did she feel her responsibility? Was she conscious that she 
held the silken chords in her own hands that were to bind 
the present to the future? 

Singing to her babe! As I gazed upon the scene I could 
not help wondering what the fate of that dear child might be. 
Would it treasure her pretepts, and follow her example? or 
would it drift idly about on the sea of life, careless where its 
world of truth might be, and sinking at last into a dishonored 
grave? Would it exclaim, when age lined the dark locks with 
silver and added a tremor to the voice— 

* Yea, I have left the golden shore, 
Where childhood ’midst the roses play’d ; 
Those sunny dreams will come no more 
That youth a long, bright Sabbith made. 
Yet, while those dreams of memory’s eye 
Arise in many a glittering train, 
My soul goes back to infancy, 
And hears my mother’s song again !?? 


Box on AN AtHuist’s EAR—A writer, illustrating 
the fact that some errors are lifted into importance by 
efforts to refute them, when they need be treated with 
contempt and ridicule, observes that all the blows in- 
flicted by the Herculean club of certain logicians, are 
not half so effectual as a box on the ear of a celebrated 
atheist by the hand of some charming beauty. 

After haying in vain preached to a circle of ladies, he 
attempted to avenge himself by saying: 


‘Pardon my error, ladies. I did not imagine that in a 
house where wit lives with grace, I alone should have the 
honor of not believing in God.” 

«You are not alone, sir,” answered the mistress of the 
house, ‘‘my horse, my dog, my cat, share the honor with you; 
only these poor brutes have the good sense not to boast of it.” 


Toe Art oF Purrine THines.—Something like the 
above was the title of a capital article in Frazer’s Mag- 
azine. Below is an original specimen of the art: 


“Massa, you know dem big glass shades what am aribe last 
night?” “ Well,’ said his master. ‘Well, dey was put in 
de sfore-room,”’ continued the boy. ‘Well, continued the 
master, looking inquiringly. “Wel, I was peelin’ de apples, 
when Mr. Johnson told me to bring one of dem out, and ””— 
« Well,” said his master, impatiently. “ Well, just as I was 
gwine to do”’— ‘You let it fall and broke it, you careless 
scoundrel!” anticipated the master. ‘ No I did n’t, nudder,” 
“ Well, what then ?”’ said his master, 
recovering. “Why, I struck him agin de corner of de shelf, 
and he broke hisself all to pieces.” 


Work AND Worry.—H. W. Beecher hit the nail 
upon the head when he said: 

It is not work that kills men; itis worry. Work is healthy; 
you can hardly put more upon a man than he can bear. Worry 
is rust upon the blade. It is not the revolution that destroys 
the machinery, but the friction, Fear secretes acids; but love 
and trust are sweet juices. 
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Bilerary, Brirutifie, anf Bialistiral Giemsa. 


PLAN or EpiscoPaL VIsITATION—1861.—The follow- 
ing Plan of Episcopal Visitation was agreed upon by the 
bench of Bishops at their annual meeting in Cincinnati, 





CONFERENCE. BIsHor. 


| PLACE. TIME. 


Jefferson City... March 7| Morris. 
.... Staunton, Va... 13) Scott. 
.... Chambersburg . 13 Simpson. 
Western Virginia.. . Wheeling 13 Baker. 
Kentucky ./Maysville ........ 14) Ames. 
Philadelphia .. š Pa Ypa 20|Janes. 
Pittsburg.. - [3T Coñnellsville 20| A mes. 
Kansas .. . Manhattan 21) Morris. 
New Jersey . »-- Bor SOW: 27) Simpson, 
Providence..... £ i Simpson. 
New England. eport.| ‘ Baker. 
Newark é Ames. 
North Indiana MA Janes. 
Nebraska . Nebraska eee E Morris. 
New Hampshire. . Concord.. oe Janes. 
Wyoming .|Owego.. pee Simpson. 

ida... »| Utica... ot Janes. 
.|Albany. Ames, 
.|Barre. | Scott. 
.|Pulask eds Baker. 
-|South Paris...... Scott. 
New York. .| Poughkeepsie... Baker. 
New York East 3 x Ames. 
East Maine.. S 5|Scott. 

i .|Warren, Penn.. Morris. 
Bremen, Germ.. Janes 
Oregon......... Simpson. 
East Genesee Towanda.... Baker. 
Iowa.. -| Burlington . 21/Scott. 
North Oh Millersburg ..... Janes. 
Central Illinois 28| A mes. 
Cincinnati.. Springfield Morris. 
Ohio. Iowa.. Marshalltown..| ‘ Scott. 
Circleville Janes, 
Sacramento ..... Simpson. 
Madison... 0... Baker. 
..|JSeffersonville ... Morris. 
„(Council Bluffs.. Scott. 
Fond du Lac ... Baker. 
Kenton 8| Ames. 
Rockport......... 5| Janes, 
5| Ames. 
Galesville ....,... i| Baker, 
Freeport a Scott. 
---|Battle Creek... Ames. 
Minnesota.. «| Minneapolis 3|Baker, 
Ilinois : Carlinsville j Janes. 
North-Western Indiana. South Bend 10|Scott. 
Genesee.. na ay 16] Ames. 
ces 23) Janes. 
Liberia, .2..600.<00 E re 0 Cape Palmas....|/Jan, 16|Burns. 


Missouri 
Baltimore... 
East Baltimor 


German M 





Wisconsin. 
Central Ohio. 





North-West Wisconsin... 
Rock River 
Michigan.. 





SURPLUS PRODUCE OF THE NORTH- WEST.—Some idea 
of the immense production of the North-Western States 
may be formed from the fact that, according to the best 
authorities, not less than $600,000,000 of property will 
be transported both ways over the great national high- 
way of our northern lakes during the twelve months 
commencing with August last. The following is a tol- 
erably-accurate showing of the navigation force of the 


lakes: 


Number. Value. 
$4,500,000 
.. 5,000,000 
. 800,000 
«. 1,000,000 
« 8,500,000 


$19,800,000 


tesssesesaseeenesssssesessennee 


Tae First HAT SHOP IN THE Country.—The Dan- 
bury (Conn.) Times, in a history of hat manufacturing 
in this country, says that the first building ever erected 
in this country as a hat shop was built in Danbury, and 





the first hat ever made in the United States was made 
in that town by Zadoe Benedict, about the year 1780. 
Since that time many fortunes have been made in Dan- 
bury in this branch of trade. In those days hats were 
made of fur—now, mostly of pasteboard and silk. The 
former cost from six to ten dollars each, but were never 
graceful or light. The modern hat costing but half that 
sum is more elegant, but not so easy to the wearer. 


ANTIQUARIAN Discovery.—A number of bricks of 
a bright-red color, longer and wider than those in pres- 
ent use, and bearing evidences of having been carefully 
pressed and burnt, were discovered in an ancient brick- 
kiln recently exhumed by some workmen in Memphis. 
These relics of an ancient race have been buried for un- 
told years; the earth around showing no signs of ever 
haying been disturbed. a 

CruRCcHES IN BALTIMORE.—Roman Catholic, 21; Prot- 
estant Episcopal, 21; Presbyterian, 16; Methodist Epis- 
copal, 20; Methodist Protestant, 6; African Methodist 
Episcopal, 5; German Reformed, 4; Baptist, 10; Chris- 
tian Church, 1; Lutheran, 9; Evangelical Association, 
2; Independent Churches, 2; Seamen’s Union Bethel, 
2; Friends, 3; Universalist, 1; Unitarian, 2; Sweden- 
borgian, 3; Jewish Synagogues, 6; United Brethren in 
Christ, 1; Otterbein Church, 1; St. Peter Evangelical 
‘Lutheran Congregation of the Unaltered Congregation, 
1; making an aggregate of one hundred and sixty- 
seven church edifices in the city. Several more. are 
now proposed to be built. 


First Mernopist PREACHER In ArRicA.—A writer 
in the September issue of the Irish Evangelist claims 
for Irish Methodism the honor of giving to Africa, as 
well as to America, the first Methodist preacher. The 
Irish Conference of 1813 gave authority to Dr. Coke to” 
take seven young men of the Conference and establish 
missions at the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and Java. 
John M’Kenney, a native of Colerain, and of Methodist 
parentage, was one of the seven who volunteered to go 
out with Dr. Coke as a missionary, and was left by the 
Doctor at the Cape.of Good Hope. He was the first 
Methodist missionary established permanently on the 
continent. Through him Irish Methodism now claims 
to be the parent of Methodism in Africa. 


Avumryum—The price of aluminum in 1831 was 
$175 per pound, and two years ago was reduced to $25, 
and is now on the point of being still further lowered. 
An English manufacturer of chemical products is fitting 
up a factory to produce the metal at thirty-six shillings 
sterling, which, taking the lightness of the metal into 
consideration, would make. proportion of cost about $5 
for articles ih aluminum which in silver would cost $50. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, is the greatest manufactur- 
ing city in the world. The steam force employed in 
its various mills and factories amounts to 1,200,000 
horse-power. To produce this enormous motive 20,000 
tuns of coal are consumed every twenty-four hours, or 
9,390,000 tuns in the three hundred and thirteen work- 
ing days of the year. 
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POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT.—The following table 
contains the popular vote for President in 1860. Itis 
carefully prepared from the latest official returns access- 
ible at the time of our giving it into the printer’s 
hands: , 





Breckin-| Bell, | Fusion. Total, 


ridge. 


States, Lincoln. | Douglas, 


27,866) .... 
20,094 . 
8,798] ..+. 
1,485 
5 Spa ln tees 
2,927). 


13,646| 48,831] 
5,227| 28,732 
38,060) 34,041 
15,522) 14,859 

3| 7,337 

5,034 
52,131 
2,399 
12,294 
1,033 
52,836 
5| 22,687 
6,388 
42,511 
5,939 
805 
ease 
40,797 
31,317 


90,343 
54,053 
119,596 
TT,T8T 


Alabama..! .... 
Arkansas. 
California 
CODD... nee 
Delaware. 
Florida... 
Georgia.. 

Tilinois .... 
Indiana... 


8,049 
106,787 
340,768 
272,142 
128,066 
145,862 
50,518 
100,242 
93,144 
169,173 
154,736 
35,096 
69,130 
165,560 
-| 65,923 
‚223| 119,315 
..|322,510| 695,153 
96,230 
442,440 
14,771 
476,427 
19,790 


139,033 
é 70,234 
Kentucky, 366 
Louisiana 


Maryland. 


Michigan. 
Minnesota 


48,539 
11,405 


R. Island. 
DOER 
145,147 

62,985 
43,612 
166,427 
152,180 


Texas. 
Vermont.. 
Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 




















1,006,540] 666,558 |571,711|576,141 |4,697,451 


ELECTORAL VOTE FOR PRESIDENT.—The total vote 
by States is as follows: 


LINCOLN. 
California........ EA coe 
Connecticut . 
Illinois 
Indian: 

Towa 

Maine 

Massac 
Michigan 
Minnesota ... 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey..... 
New York. 


BRECKINRIDGE. 
Alabama 
Arkansas .. 
Delaware 
Florida... 
Georgia .. 
Louisiana.. 

Maryland.. 
}| Mississippi... 
North Carolina .. 
South Carolina... 


BELL. 
Kentucky .... 
Tennessee .. 
Virginia... 


Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island.. 

Vermont...... 

Wisconsin...... 
SOUS eaan r AEA EA AEA 

DOUGLAS: 
New Jersey 
Missouri 


E Asean ie sa iaeia ri 





Whole electoral vote......... Rapeaeeaaneeipenss 
Lincoln’s majority oyer all.. 


TuE TEMPORALITIES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AND InpLAND.—There are in the patronage of the Soy- 
ereign, that is, virtually, of her Majesty's ministers, 
about 200 dignities, such as archbishops, Bishopvide! 
deaneries, ete., and 290 livings, of the annual value of 
$1,776,000. The Lord Renfrew has the disposal of 29 
livings, worth $35,520. The Lord Chancellor disposes 
of 778 dignities and livings, of the value of $888,000. 
The Duchy of Lancaster has 48 livings; value, $66,600, 
‘The archbishops and bishops, the deans and chapters, 
have the disposal of 4,000 dignities and livings, of the 


* Elected by Legislature. 


16,039° 


value of $4,440,000. There are in the gift of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford 482 livings; value, $666,000; Cam- 
bridge has 306 livings; value, $444,000. The livings 
under private patronage are 6,063, with an income of 
nearly $8,880,000. This gives for the Church in England 
13,215 dignities and livings, with a gross income of 
nearly $17,760,000. The Irish branch of the Church has 
two archbishops and thirteen bishops, with 300 dignities 
and 2,000 livings, possessing an annual income of nearly 
$4,440,000. The total number, therefore, of dignities 
and livings in the United Church of England and Ire- 
land is 15,500, realizing an aggregate income of more 
than $17,000,000, or nearly £5,000,000 sterling. These 
calculations are based on the published values of the 
various dignities and livings, the actual ears being in 
very many cases much greater. 


Dzer Forusts 1n ENGLAND.—It seems almost incred- 
ible that in a small island like England more than fifty 
thousand acres of good land in the New Forest are ap- 
propriated to the keeping of a few thousand deer, and 
a farm of four hundred acres employed to raise hay for 
the support of these deer during the Winter months. 
The expense of keeping these deer amounts to $250,000 | 
per annum. This tract of land has existed in its pres- 
ent unprofitable state since the reign of William the 
Conqueror. 


HILLSBORO FEMALE CorreeE.—Rev. William G. W. 
Lewis has been elected President of this institution, and 
is now in charge of the school. He succeeds Rev. J 
M’D. Mathews, who resigned early this Winter to re- 
move to Nicholasville, Ky. 


Dr. Levrnas's Monument—A suitable monument 
has at length been erected to this eloquent and eminent 
minister. His remains were removed from Cincinnati 
and deposited in Greenwood Cemetery. The monument 
is a.plain obelisk ten feet high, standing on a base of 
about four feet, and having a suitable inscription. The 
contributions made for this purpose by his friends a few 
years since have been faithfully appropriated to the 
object. 


THE GosPEL IN BuRMAH.—The mission of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Union among the Karens in Burmah has 
a wonderful history. Only thirty years ago the first 
convert was baptized, and now the number of Church 
members is over fifteen thousand, and the natives under 
regular Christian instruction amount to more than 
100,000. ` 


DISTINGUISHED DEAD.—Dr. George Croly, the au- 
thor of “Salathiel,” “The Angel of the World,” and 
other works, died of apoplexy on the streets of Lon- 
don, November 24th, aged eighty years. As a poet he 
was of no mean rank, and as a divine he stood high 
among his brethren of the Established Church. His 
most popular work is Salathiel, founded on the legend 
of the wandering Jew. 

The Chevalier Christian Karl Josias Bunsen also re- 
cently died at the age of seventy years. In 1841 he 
was promoted to the embassadorship to England, filling 
this high official position till 1853. Since that time he 
occupied his time more fully as an author, publishing 
“ Hippolytus,” “ Philosophy of Universal History,” 
“Egypt's Place in Universal History,” and some other 
works. 
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(1.) LECTURES oN METAPHYSICS AND Loerc. By Sir 
William Hamilton, Bart. In two volumes. Vol. IT. 
Logic. 8vo. 715 pp. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. Cincin- 
nati: George X. Blanchard.—In 1836 Mr.’ Hamilton was 
elected Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and continued to occupy that 
chair, with distinguished ability, till 1856, when he died. 
The two volumes, of which the second is now before us, 
comprise the Biennial Course he was accustomed to de- 
liver to the students through that entire period of twen- 
ty years. They comprise, therefore, his most elaborate 
thoughts in a department in which he stood preéminent, 
and, what is more, his most elaborate expression of those 
thoughts. We know of no one-—certainly there is no 
one in modern times—who has taken a broader survey 
or explained more thoroughl} the whole range of phi- 
losophy. We were struck with this trait in the charac- 
ter of Sir W. Hamilton, as early as 1847, when exam- 
ining the Edinburgh edition of the works of Thomas 
Reid, which was edited by him. In a word, he has 
rifled the storehouse of antiquity to enrich his own phi- 
losophy. His comprehensive knowledge, his masterly 
power of analysis, the clearness and force of his-reason- 
ing, and his perspicuity of style and his wealth of illustra- 
tion, give peculiar value to his works. No student in 
philosophy should feel that his library is complete with- 
out them. The fragments gathered in the-Appendix 
indicate something of the additional contributions to 
philosophy that might have been expected, had not their 
author been cut down in the manhood of his strength. 


(2.) JOEN ALBERT BENGEL'S GNOMON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: Pointing out the Natural Force of the 
Words, the Simplicity, Depth, Harmony, and Saving Power 
of its Divine Thoughts. A New Translation. By Charl- 
ton T. Lewis, M. A., and Marvin R. Vincent, M. A., 
Professors in Troy University. Vol. I. Philadelphia: 
Perkinpine & Higgins. wo: pp.925. $5. For sale by 
Poe & Hitchcock, at the Western Book Concern, Cincinnati. 
The object of this great work is very fully stated in the 
title-page. It was originally written in Latin, and pub- 
lished in 1742. How it was esteemed by Wesley may 
be gathered from the fact that, among his other multifa- 
rious literary and theological works, he translated a 
part of it into English. It has been now newly trans- 
lated by Professors Lewis and Vincent, from the original 
Latin; and to make their edition more complete, they 
haye connected with the text such extracts from later 
writers as will guard the reader against views now re- 
futed, and also give him the light shed by later researches 
upon the New Testament.. Tholuck passed upon Bengel 
the distinguished compliment of saying, “The point- 
ings of his fingers are sunbeams, and his hints gleams 
of lightning.” He is precise, full of thought, suggestive, 
admirable in spirit, and, at every point, shows a hearty 
love and veneration for the Word of God. 
whether any other commentator, in any language or in 
any age, has concentrated more real value in the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament into so small a space. 





We doubt’ 
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The translators have executed their task with equal skill 
and fidelity; and the book is published in a style befit- 
ting its intrinsic value. 

(3.) SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY DIALÖGUES— 
PACKAGE II.—This package comprises 23 dialogues, 
conversations, and recitations—adapted to Sunday school 
anniversaries. In the aggregate it makes 434 pages, and 
yet is sold at the low price of 30 cents. 


(4.) THE PERCY FAMILY IN EUROPE. - The Baltic 
to Veswius. By D. C. Hddy. 16mo. 256 pp. Boston: 
A. F. Graves. Cincinnati: J. P, Morgan.—This is the 
third in a series, the first volumes of which we have not 
seen. Itis a charming little volume to put into the 
hands of the young. The incidents of travel, the per- 
sonal adventures in and about Venice, Rome, Naples, 
etc., the anecdotes concerning Victor Emanuel, Gari- 
baldi, ete., together with the family conversations by the 
way, give life and interest. to the narrative. “Over the 
Alps and Down the Rhine,” will complete the series. 


(5.) Parr 21 or CHAMBERS’s ENCYCLOPEDIA—extend- 
ing from Burns to Calico—has come to hand. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. i 


(6.) ABoveE HER STATION. The Story of a Woman's 
Life. By Mrs. Herman Philip. 12mo. 
lumbus: Follett, Foster & Co.—This is evidently a Life 
Story. There is no attempt to adorn it, to make it sen- 
sational by filling it with tragic details; but it has the 
true adorning of simplicity and naturalness. It is a 
scene of continental life in the Old World, but it is not 
without its parallels in the New World. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 


(7.) Parkprism is the theme of three discourses by 
Revs. William F. Warren, Fales H. Newhall, and Gil- 
bert Haven, respectively. The first discusses The Good 
and the Evil in the Opinions and Influence, the second 
The Life-Work, and the third The Character and Career 
of Theodore Parker. The points in each of these dis- 
courses are well put and ably sustained. Combined, 
they form a timely and excellent résumé of the life and 
labors of the great heresiach. Itis well that we have 
such résumé on record, Our young ministers would do 
well to acquaint themselves with this work. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 


(8.) TH AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JANE FAIRFIELD. 
Embracing a few select poems of Sumner Lincoln Fair- 
field. 12mo. 330 pp. Boston: Bazin & Hllsworth.—A 
strane autobiography, but not without a moral. Un- 
settled religious faith; selfishness predominating over 
filial affection when her parents most needed that affec- 
tion; an ill-judged, hasty, marriage—unblessed by the 
approval of loving parents; and then—the natural con- 
sequences of such a beginning in life—long years of dis- 
appointment, mortification, and sorrow—these things, 
told in an easy and not inelegant style, make up the 
staple of this volume. Under other auspices the * life- 
story” of the author might have been widely different. 
She is evidently a woman of great energy of character, 


231 pp. Co- . 
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and possessed of accomplishments of a high order. Few 
will take up the book without reading it to the end; a 
few will read it to the end without having moral re- 
flections awakened which it is not the primary design 
of the book to inculcate. For sale by Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati. 


(9.) Buns, Buossoms, AND BERRIES is the quaint title 
of a choice juvenile book, by Mrs. Helen L. Bostwick. 
Columbus: Follett, Foster & Co. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 
as its contents. 


(10.) PoETS AND POETRY OF THE West, with Critical 
and Biographical Notes. By W. T. Coggeshall. Colum- 
bus: Follett, Foster & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co. 8vo. 868 pp.—We have already heralded quite 
fully the coming of this work. Mr. Coggeshall is an 
untiring connoisseur in this department of literature, and 
has laid the West under many obligations, In this vol- 
ume, we find honorable mention of quite a number of 
the contributors of the Ladies’ Repository. It contains 
brief biographical sketches of 142 poets of the West, to- 
gether with appropriate specimens of the composition 
of each. 3 


(11.) METHODISM SUCCESSFUL, AND THE INTERNAL 
Cavsns or Tts Sucorss. By Rev. B. Fl Teft, D. D., 
LL. D. With a Letter of Introduction by Bishop Janes. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mal- 
lory & Co. $1—Book-buyers seldom obtain inside views 
of Methodism, except in the authorized publications of 
our Church; and any judicious effort to convey infor- 
mation respecting our peculiar doctrines or usages in 
other than the accustomed channels, must be com- 
mended. This work of Dr. Tefft contains a fair show- 
ing of the internal spirit and economy of Methodism, 
and the principal causes of its success. The author 
gives evidence of his ardent attachment to Methodism, 
including its genius, its organization, its institutions, and 
its men of mark. It must be confessed, however, ‘that 
the matter is overdone; so much so as to seriously im- 
pair the value of the work. 


(12.) TuE CHRISTIAN MAIDEN. Memorials of Eliza 
Hassel. By Joshua Priestly. 16mo. 357 pp. Wew 
York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock.— 
A charming picture of an accomplished woman and a 
useful life. The young lady, emulous of self-improve- 
ment, will here find not only a suggestive lesson, but 
also a practical example. 


(13.) Moran AND RELIGIOUS QUOTATIONS FROM THE 
Ponts. Zopically Arranged. By Wiliam Rice, A. M. 
New York: Published by Carlton & Porter, 1861. 8vo. 
pp. 838. For sale by Poe & Hitchcock, at the Western 
Book Concern.—This volume contains some four thousand 
quotations from six hundred authors. It comprises ex- 
tracts from the British poets, from Chaucer downward; 
extracts from the poets of our own country, selections 
from the best translations of the Latin hymns of the an- 
cient Church, and also of the lyrical poetry of the nations 
of continental Europe. Our readers will see the wide 
range from which these selections have been made. We 
will only add that they are made with excellent taste 
and judgment, and so arranged as to make reference to 
them easy. The book is got up in superior style, and is 
a choice gift book. 





The getting-up of the book is as beautiful ' 





(14.) SUNDAY SCHOOL CELEBRATION Book. By Grace “ 


and Ida May. 18mo. 202 pp. Philadelphia: Perkin- 
pine & Higgins. For sale by Poe & Hitchcock, at the 
Western Book Concern.—This is a collection of dialogues, 
speeches, hymns, etc., adapted to Sunday school anni- 
versary purposes. Itwill be found a useful help to su- 
perintendents and teachers who have occasion to get up 
Sunday school celebrations. 


(15.) SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVÉRSARY. Package II 
comprises twenty-three speeches, dialogues, etc., making 
434 pages, 12mo; and yet it is sold at the low price of 
80 cents. The package is made up in the tract form, and 
is conyenient for, distribution among scholars. 


(16.) SERMONS, SKETCHES, AND Porms. ByRev. H. 
Morgan. 12mo. 352 pp. Boston: H. V. Degen & 
Son.—Mr. Morgan is undoubtedly a good man, and 
laboring to do good. But his great usefulness must lie 
in another direction than that of authorship. 


(17.) My NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 
By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 2 volumes. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & 
Co.—‘‘ Varieties in English Life” is esteemed by many 
readers to be the best of Bulwer’s society novels. We 
have not read it. In this short, busy life, we find little 
leisure for reading of this character. We see it stated, 
however, on good authority, that while this work em- 
bodies the maturity of Bulwer’s genius, it is also free 
from the objections so strongly urged against his earlier 
productions. 


(18.) LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON. By James Parton. 
Vol. TI. 8vo. 672 pp. New York: Mason Brothers.— 
The first volume of this great work of Mr. Parton has 
been before the public some time. We have just fin- 
ished the second; and at the time of this writing, notice 
that the third has just made its appearance. The work 
is thérefore complete. To it Mr. Parton has devoted 
five years of hard toil. The result is a work of rich 
and permanent value—an instructive and impartial bi- 
ography. Gen. Jackson was. a man of iron will, and 
not only did he give character to the policy of his own 
times, but his influence has been potent in the politics 
of the country to the present time. Mr. Parton writes 
in a clear and graphic style; tells an anecdote with rare 
felicity; and develops the different epochs or radical 
transitions in our political history with philosophical 
acumen. We had marked several passages for extracts, 
and also several anecdotes that were new, at least to us; 
and we may as well add, that we had noted afew ex- 
ceptions; but the brief space we can devote to a notice 
like this compels us to omit them. Take it all in all, 
this work will rank among our standard American 
works on biography. For sale by G. 8. Blanchard, Cin- 
cinnati. 


(19.) Soctan WELFARE AND Human Progress. By 


©. S. Henry, D. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 12mo. 415 pp.—Dr. 
Henry is a vigorous writer, and has produced a work of 
sterling value. Though severely didactic, it does not ex- 
hibit the mannerism of the pulpit; and without being 
sprightly, it is not dull. In his political discussions, the 
author is manly and outspoken; and in treating of our 
national affairs, he is hopeful for the country, and for 
its progressive development and civilization. It is a 
easly publication, and can cheerfully be commended. 


| 
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(20.) SELECT LECTURES AND SERMONS. By Rev. Wil- 
liam Morley Punshon. With an Introduction by Rev. 
Geo. C. Robinson. Cincinnati: Applegate & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 350.—If we apply to Mr. Punshon the old rule of 
judging a man’s mental structure by his quotations, we 
gan not assign him a very high place. His style is fer- 
vid and glowing, and is rather td be characterized by its 
picturesqueness than by its strength. . The specimens of 
lectures and sermons included in this volume are among 
the best of Mr. Punshon’s productions. 


(21.) THE VOICE OF THE ProrHETS; or, Annotations | 


on the Apocalypse. By Rev. P. E. Royse. Lowsville, 
Ky.: Published by the Author. Imp.8vo. pp. 464—Of 
late years the Apocalypse has been a favorite book for 
exposition, yet its mysteries have never been satisfacto- 
rily unfolded, and probably. will not be till the proph- 
ecies are accomplished. Still, there are occasionally 
some happy conjectures as to their significance. The 
present volume is an attempt to interpret these myste- 
ries; and the author seems to follow the lead of Dr. 
Baldwin’s Armageddon in making America the great 
battle-field of Divine Providence. The historical illus- 
trations are gathered from various sources accessible 
to every Biblical student, and arè quite numerous. The 
value of the critical annotations we ‘do not think en- 
hanced by the copious extracts from Pollok’s Course of 
Time. 


(22.) THE SACRED LITERATURE OF THE LorRp’s 
Prayer. By Rev. A. A. Jimeson, M. D. Cincinnati: 
Applegate & Co. 12mo. pp. 227.—As an exposition of 
the Lord’s prayer, there is nothing striking in this vol- 
ume; and the work is designed more for a practical use 
than for the discussion of theological problems. 


(23.) Essays on Epucation. By Herbert Spencer. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mal- 
lory & Co. 12mo. pp. 283.—The author is a bold and 


"independent thinker, and, however we may judge his 


theories of life, we must give him credit for producing 


` an able and suggestive book. The essays, four in num- 


ber, were originally contributed to the Westminster, 
North British, and Quarterly Reviews, and contain most 
valuable hints on intellectual, moral, and physical edu- 
cation. The normal method of training as distinguished 
from the artificial is clearly set forth and strongly en- 
forced.» To the enterprise of the American publishers 
we are indebted for the collection of these essays in a 
single volume, 

(24.) Heroporus. Recensuit Josephus Williams Blakes- 
ley, S. T. D. 2 volumes. 16mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co—tThe his- 
tory of Herodotus is invested with new interest since 
the recent explorations in the East, and the study of the 
original commends itself to every scholar. The series 
of Greek and Latin texts, of which these volumes form 
a part, are beautiful specimens of typography. 

(25.) STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 12mo. pp. 
290.—Miss Muloch’s writings are so well known that 
any thing from her pen will be received with favor by 
the reading public. 

(26.) THe Epinsurcu Reyinw, for October, con- 
tains: 1. Recent Geographical Discoveries. 2. Memoirs 
of the Master of St. Clair. 3. Max Muller’s Ancient San- 








serit Literature. 4. Grotius and the Sources of Inter- 
national Law. 5. The Churches of the Holy Land. 6. 
The Grand Remonstrance. 7. Scottish Country Histo- 
ries. 8. Brain Difficulties. 9. The United States un- 
der Mr. Buchanan. ‘or sale by G. N. Lewis, No. 28, 
Sixth-street, Cincinnati. $3 a year. The four British 
Quarterlies and Blackwood, $10 a year. 


(27.) TEE LONDON QUARTERLY, for October, contains: 
1. The Brazilian Empire. 2. Deaconesses. 3. Public 
School Edueation. 4. Will and Will-Making, Ancient 
and Modern. 5, Eliot’s Novels. 6, Arrest of the Five 
Members by Charles the First. 7. Iron-Sides and Wood- 
en Walls. 8. Competitive Examinations. For sale by, 
GN. Lewis, Cincinnati. 


28.) THE NorTH Britsum, for November, 1860, con- 
tains: Modern Thought; the Disturbances in Syria; 
Leigh Hunt; Lord Macaulay’s Place in Literature; 
American Humor; the Martyrdom of Galileo, and other 
“papers. 


G. N. Lewis, 28 West Sixth-street, Cincinnati. 


(29.) MINUTES OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CuurcH.—This document makes an 8yo of 376 pages, 
and is sold at the low price of $1. New York: Carlton 
& Porter. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 


(30.) PAmpHiETS.—1. English Orthography; -or, Dr. 
Webster’s System. By Philoethos. 2. The Two Die- 
tionaries. By Equal Justice. 3. Report of Auditor of 
State of Missouri. 4. Secéssion is Rebellion. By Chas. 
Nordhoff. 5. The Gospel Ministry; a Sermon, deliv- 
ered before the Philadelphia Baptist Association, by 
Rev. John A. M’Kean. 6. Reviewers Reviewed, ‘“ Debt 
and Grace as related to the Doctrine of a Future Life,” 
vindicated by C. F. Hudson. 7. Lung, Female, and 
Chronic Diseases. By Sylvester S. Strong, M. D., Sara- 
toga Springs, New York. ~ 


(31.) CataLocuEs.—1. M’Kendree College. Rey. N. 
E. Cobleigh, D. D., President, assisted by six professors. 
Students, 180. 2. Danville, N. Y., Seminary. Rev. 
Schuyler Seager, D. D., Principal, assisted by six teach- 
ers. Number of students, 212. 3. Plumsted Institute, 
New Egypt, N. J. George D. Horner, A. M., Principal, 
assisted by four teachers. 


(32.) MINUTES OF NORTH-WESTERN INDIANA CON- 
FERENCE.—Bishop Simpson, President; Rey. J.C. Reed, 


Secretary. 


(33.) BLACKWOOD, for December, 1860, contains, among. 


other papers, Theories of Food, and Social Science. For 
sale by G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio. $3. 


(34.) THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE FABLE-BOOK, con- 
taining one hundred and siaty fables, with sixty illustra- 
tions, by Harrison Weir, Square 16mo. 280 pp. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mal- 
lory & Co.—A choice selection of fables for the young, 
printed on beautiful tinted paper. 


(35.) EvAN HARRINGTON; or, He Would be a Gentle- 


man. By George Meredith. 12mo. 386 pp. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. Cineinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 


(86.) MEMOIR OF SAMUEL E. Foorm. By his brother, 
John P. Foote. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 807.—A well-prepared biography, and a contribu- 
tion to the history of the times of unusual interest. 
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frm fork Biterary Parrragunirnrr., 


New York City—Its Growth—Suburbs—Sources of Prosperity. 


Lravina the “strifes of tongues,” that now ‘fill the air 
and darken heaven,” to those who delight in such things, or 
whose fears have gotten the better of their nerves, I, having 
just now been looking over certain facts and statistics respect- 
ing our goodly city, have with their aid attempted to cast its 
horoscope—and here I send you the result and the process by. 
which I gained it. I can not claim that it is especially a lit- 
erary production, though its statements and deductions are 


eminently literal. 


The magnitude of the city of New York, and its intimate 
relations with every part of this country, and with all parts 
of the New as well as with much of the Old World, render its 
affairs a subject of general interest. Its growth during the 
past seventy years is wholly unprecedented in the history of 
modern cities, nor does the annals of the race present another 
such instance of rapid, continuous, and steadily-accelerating 
progress. The recent announcement of the results of the de- 
cennial census, giying the present population and ascertaining 
the increase for the past decade, naturally attracts to the sub- 
ject the attention of the curious, and suggests reflections as to 
the future. Whether this course of increase is to go on indefi- 
nitely, or is soon to decline and cease altogether, is a question 
which I do not propose to examine; I design simply to look 
at facts, and if in any case I cast a glance toward the future, 
it will be done only in the light of those facts. ` 

The city of New York is now just two hundred and fifty 
years old, reckoning from the first erection of buildings for 
trade, and the residences of Europeans on the lower end of 
Manhattan Island. During a little more than fifty years, it— 
then called New Amsterdam—belonged to Holland, and was 
the seat of a Dutch colony; and when it passed into the hands 
of the English under the Duke of York, in 1664, the entire 
population amounted to less than two thousand. For nearly 
a hundred years after this event its progress was exceedingly 
slow, and during the first half of the last century the growth 
was considerably less than the natural increase of families. 
Tn 1756 the population was found by actual enumeration to 
be about ten thousand. From that date onward to the coming 
on of the Revolutionary War ‘it grew much more rapidly than 
before, and at the latter date the population was thought to 
amount to very little less than twenty-two thousand. ‘The 
war, of course, effectually stopped this course of prosperity, 
and at its close it was supposed that its resident population 
was less than half of what it was at the beginning. Upon 
the restoration of peace, however, a large portion of the exiled 
inhabitants returned, and certain local and accidental causes 
also aided to increase the population of the city, and in 1786 
it had more than regained what it had lost during the war. 
The remoyal of the General Government from the city, soon 
after its establishment, left only the natural and normal 
agencies at work for the growth of the town. In1790 the first 
Federal census was taken, and the city of New York was found 
to contain a little over thirty-three thousand inhabitants—in- 
dicating a very large increase during the years in which that 
city was looked to as the capital of the nation. But this ex- 
traordinary cause of prosperity was new taken away, and from 
that time the progress of the city was to'depend upon its own 
resources. What that progress has been, as ascertained by 
eight national censuses, will be seen in the annexed table. 


Years. Population, Increase. 
1790. suseaenyes 
1809.. : a 7 82.54 per cent. 
3810. R 5 BT : 35,88 59.65 ES 
1820. 2; 

1830. 

1840.. 

1850.. 

AOOO anepo 


Ratio of Increase. 








This table shows that the average increase for each term of 
ten years has been not far from sixty per cent. ; ; and though 
the rate of increase has not been entirely n yet fhe va- 
riations may be referred to causes sufficiently obvious. The 
decade from 1790 to 1800 shows the greatest relative growth. 
The commercial enterprise of the country, which became very 
active immediately after the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution, now began to concentrate about that city, and thence 
to send out its ships to the ends of the world. The demand 
for the labor and skill of mechanics was thus increased, and a 
great number of citizens of all kinds were drawn to the city, 
and by the general activity of business the population was 
steadily and permanently augmented. During the next de- 
cade the rate of increase was less, though the actual addition 
to the population was greater. But the causes of this relative 
diminution of the growth are obvious; and during the next 
ten years the same causes operated still more extensively and 
disastrously. The relations of the country with Great Britain, 
by which for several years the commerce of the city was en- 
tirely suspended, and for a part of the time the population of 
the city actually decreased, sufficiently account for this state 
of the case. 

During the years from 1820 to 1830, the city grew with great 
rapidity. Before the beginning of that term the derangement 
of the period of the war with Great Britain and its reactions 
had passed away, and now a steady course of prosperity was 
enjoyed. In 1825 the Erie canal was opened, and the effect 
upon the growth of the city was instant and very great, which 
was even more clearly seen in the advanced price of real estate, 
and the improved style of building, than in the growth of the 
population. The next decade—1830-40—embracéd the time of 
four great calamities which befell-the city—the visitation of 
cholera in 1832, and in 1834; the great fire in December, 
1835, and the eee financial revulsion of 1837, by which the 

rate of its growth was somewhat retarded, though the increas2 

during that period was more than fifty per cent. The term 
from 1840 to 1850 exceeded in prosperity any that had pre- 
ceded, though its precedence must probably be surrendered to 
that just closed. 

The table given above fails to set forth the whole increase 
of the city—especially for the last twenty or thirty years. Till 
about thirty years ago, the aggregation of buildings and their 
inhabitants that makes up the real city was wholly within 
the political limits of the municipality. But since that time 
the city has passed beyond its watery walls, so that the real 
city is greater than the political one. Brooklyn, itself a first- 
class American city, is, except as to the merely-arbitrary ar- 
rangement of distinct municipal corporations, an integral por- 
tion of New York; and so of the contiguous settlements in 
New Jersey, on Staten Island, and in Westchester county. In 
1830 the population of the villages now embraced in the city 
of Brooklyn amounted to a little more tham sixteen thousand; 
in 1840 it had increased to forty-one thousand, and in 1850, to 
one hundred and twenty-seven thousand. The population of 
this great suburb is now probably about two hundred and fifty 
thousand, and the aggregate of all the outlying suburbs, prop- 
erly integral portions of the city, must be not less than three 
hundred thousand—making a grand total for the actual city 
of New York of more than a million and a hundred thousand. 

We have thus considered the rate of the city’s increase for 
seventy years past, which has been kept up with a good de- 
gree of uniformity, advancing steadily in a fixed ratio upon 
its own attainments. Allowing the same ratio of increase 
to the end of the century—only forty years longer—and 
New York will be one of tho greatest, if not indeed the-one 
greatest in the world. Reckoning the population of the city 
in 1790 at thirty-three thousand, and dividing the years from 
that time to 1895 into periods of fifteen years each, and doub- 
ling the number for each of these pericds, we have a regular 
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geometrical series of seven terms—four of which are past, and 
two-thirds of the fifth, while the last third of the fifth period 
and the whole of the sixth and seventh are yet in the future. 
Those already past, it will be seen, conform very nearly to the 
actual population of the city, and stranger still, the later por- 
tions, if the suburbs are included, exceed its requirements, and 
1850 presents more than will be required for 1865. But to ex- 
tend the reckoning far into the future would carry the num- 
bers quite beyond the imaginings of the most sanguine. We 
again present the matter in tabular form. 






Years, Terms, Population, 
ETIO stosie OEEO a a E 33,131 
1805.. + 66,000... + 75,570 
1820 . 182,000... 

1835 . 264,000... 


. 528,000... 
1,056,000... 
; 2,112,000... 
Jeo ed SO S KOANE R rs tE 





Here no account is made of any of the suburbs, which it is 
known are really parts of the city, and which are growing 
even more rapidly than the city proper, and will hereafter 
advance by a still greater ratio. To expect the realization of 
all this would, indeed, seem over-sanguine; and that would 
have been true forty years ago as to what has since become 
matter of history. Such rapid progress and gigantic attain- 
ments are indeed without precedents in the history of modern 
cities; but in this case the facts compel us to disregard prec- 
edents and analogies, and in our estimates to follow -whither 
the finger of destiny is pointing. g 

The ratio of the population of the city, as compared with 
thať of the State, and still more as compared with that of 
the whole country, has increased rapidly, especially during 
the later portion of the term embraced in this estimate. 
In 1790 the ratio of the city to the State was as one to 
eleyen, and in 1820 it was yet lower; but in 1850 it had ad- 
vanced to one-sixth, and now it has probably risen to one to 
five. Compared with the population of the whole nation in 
1790, of each ten thousand, eighty-four were in New York 
city, in 1850, there were two hundred and twenty-two, and in 
1860, not less than three hundred and thirty. We again con- 
dense our reckoning into a tabular form. 


Ratio of city Ratio 











Years, Pop. of city, Pop.of State. Pop. ofU. S. fo State. toU.S. 
1790 341,120...... 3,929; 82i7...... 0921... -0084 
1800  686,756...... 5,805,941...... .1030...... 0114. 
1810 =» 900,049...... 7,289,814...... .1005...... .0133 
1820 1,372,812...... 9,638,191 -0901....... 0129 
1830 i «++» 12,886,020...... .1059...... 0158 


e1281, .0183 
0222 


..-[.0377] 


1540.. 
1850.. 


. 17,069,453.. 
e. 29218, 199s 
.. [51,000,000]. ....[. 





The rate of increase of the population of the whole country 
has been pretty uniformly thirty-three and a third per cent. 
for each ten years. If, then, we should estimate the present 
number at thirty millions—which is below the reality—ten 
years hence at that rate we should have forty millions, in 1880, 
over fifty-three millions, in 1890, seventy millions, and in 1900, 
ninety millions; or, by estimating from the present actual 
numbers as a basis, the population of the whole country would 
amount to a hundred millions. At this last date, our esti- 
mate gave the city of New York an aggregate population of 
five millions, or one-twentieth of the whole ; whereas, in 179" 
there was in the city only about one to a hundred and twenty; 
and in 1850, one to forty-five. This reckoning makes no ac- 
count of the yast suburbs of the city, now containing more 
than a quarter of a million; and in estimates for the future 
of the city, these must be included, as the overflowing of the 
city is steadily sending out large proportions of its people into 
these suburbs, and these, except those lying in New Jersey, 
are already partially consolidated with the city government. 

As to the probability that any thing approximating to this 
calculation will be realized, it needs only to be remarked that 
what has occurred appeared still more improbable at the be- 
ginning of the century. It seems reasonable, indeed, that a 
comparatively-small town should increase by a greater ratio 
than a larger; but New York has increased her rate of prog- 
ress as she has become larger, and the relative growth of the 











last ten years exceeds any that preceded it. The progress of 
things in this country, and especially in this city, has quite 
outrun all precedents. The whole civilized world is begin- 
ning to do things on a larger scale than formerly, and even 
the old capitals of Europe are advancing more rapidly than 
ever before. The changed condition of the world, and espe- 
cially of the commercial world, requires larger cities than for- 
merly. With the increase of wealth, and of the arts, a larger 
proportion of the people reside in cities—a change that has 
been steadily going forward in this country. The rich and 
luxurious congregate in and about great towns, whither also 
resort those who minister to their wants and caprices. New 
York has also large sources of prosperity in other things than 
its commerce—in its manufactures and buildings, its schools 
and public institutions—but these are only incidental, while 
commerce is the great source of its activity and increase. 
This commerce reaches inward to nearly every village and set- 
tlement of the country, and outward to every part of the 
world. It is constantly enlarging its operations and increas- 
ing its appliances, especially by the aid of steam, both on sea 
and land. The most remote regions are now as accessible as 
were, fifty years ago, the nearest foreign countries, and Eu- 
rope is now yisited with as little difficulty as was then our 
own domestic seaports. As the result of this facility of trav- 
eling and transportation, trade is becoming concentrated at a 
few great centers. The growing, and probably soon-to-be 
universal policy of free-trade, is rapidly obliterating the 
boundaries of states and kingdoms, as to commerce, and ren- 
dering trade cosmopolitan ; and as it is quite evident that all 
North America will have but one such center on the Atlantie, 
so it is equally evident that that one must be New York. 

The most difficult part of this problem may seem to be, to 
find the people to so greatly augment our population. No 
doubt we shall have large accessions to our population from 
abroad ; but the fountains whence our foreign supplies have 
been drawn would be exhausted without satisfying the de- 
mand. We know not what revolutions, political or social, 
may send the inhabitants of Europe by millions to our shores, 
and what causes may draw hither large portions of the count- 
less myriads of Asia, to become incorporated into the mass of 
our nation. Such a course of things would indeed be less sur- 
prising as viewed from the present, than would the present state 
of things, if contemplated half a century since. But the re- 
sources of the future population of New York are much less in 
foreign countries than at home; for every portion of this 
country is now sending vast colonies into the metropolis. The 
increase of population in the State of New York for the last 
ten years is about nine hundred thousand—more than half of 
which is in this city and its adjuncts—and of the moderate 
increase of the rest of the State, nearly the whole has taken 
places in the cities and large towns: In all the Eastern and 
Middle States the strictly-rural population has increased very 
little since 1840, while that of the cities and large towns has 
doubled. This tendency of the people to cities is likely to in- 
crease rather than diminish ; and further still, the great cities 
will more and more tend to swallow up the smaller ones, 
This, then, is the fountain from which New York is to draw 
her future millions, and by virtue of her supply of native-born 
citizens, descendants of the original American stock, she will 
be in character as well as in greatness the real metropolis.of 
the nation. 

Nature has done every thing for New York to render it the 
commercial capital of North America, Its harbor is one of 
the finest in the world—with room for all the shipping afloat, 
and depth of water enough, at the wharves, and in the bay, and 
at the entrance, for ships of the very largest size. The noble 
Hudson, navigable for one hundred and sixty miles, reaches 
directly into the interior, and from its head of navigation the 
Erie Canal, now enlarged to the capacity of a great river, 
reaches out to the great lakes, making all that vast chain 
tributary to New York, while nearly the whole system of rail- 
roads, extending from east to west, directly or otherwise tend 
to the same point. The rapid filling up of the great North- 
West, with a thrifty and enterprising population, and the de- 
velopment of its immense resources, has been a principal 
element of its recently-accelerated increase, while it is man- 
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ifest that the capabilities of that region are as yet scarcely sus- 
pected; and all of this belongs to New York by a law that 
no imaginable contingency can set aside. Even now Ohio has 
become the vegetable garden of New York; Michigan and 
Wisconsin are her forests; Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas 
her pastures ; and Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota her 
harvest-fields. And in turn these wealthy and flourishing 
States may claim ownership in New York as their market- 
town, and the gate through which they send out their sur- 
plus productions and receive in return the riches of foreign 
countries, 

As a commercial city, New York is a partner in interest 
with the whole world, irrespective of national boundaries ; 
and as the metropolis of the new world she is directly inter- 
ested in the increase of any and all of its States. According- 
ly, there is now a rich field for her commerce—though hith- 
erto very partially cultivated—opening to her merchants in 
Central and South America. The manufacturers of New Eng- 
land are creating markets for their fabrics in all parts of the 
world, and especially in those regions—receiving in return 
the commodities of those countries; and of this trade New 
York is the center and point of entry and distribution. Cuba, 
without the expense and agitation of political annexation, is 
becoming a commercial dependency of this country, and so 
will contribute her quota to the growth of New York. Mexico 
and the Central American States are steadily becoming more 
intimately connected with this country, and when the needed 
treaties, which commercial interests must soon secure, shall 
be made, their peace and ‘consequent prosperity will be se- 
cured, and our “merchant princes” will then collect and ap- 
propriate their willing tribute. The immense and prolific 
regions of South America—Brazil and the valleys of the Oro- 
noco, the Amazon and the La Plata, each rivaling in extent 
and fertility that of our own Mississippi—are annually grow- 
ing into importance in our commerce, and offering uncounted 
stores of wealth to the skilled labor and enterprise of this 
country. Evidently the commerce of the world is yet in its 
infancy ; its immediate and rapid development is almost abso- 
lutely assured, and with this the vast growth ofits ereat centers. 

For a town, whose population shall be counted by millions, 
the ground-plat of New York has many decided advantages, 
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both as respects Manhattan Island and the surrounding lo- 
calities. Lying among friths and bays, it combines the solid- 
ity of Petroe with the aquatic beauties and advantages of 
Venice. The future city, though still holding her seat be- 
tween the rivers, will also take in the whole western portion 
of Long Island and the whole of Staten Island, with large 
portions of the mainland beyond the Harlem River and in New 
Jersey. Even now these places are becoming the seats of large 
villages, the residences of men who spend the business hours 
in town, and are in fact ofits people. Here, too, are found the 
suburban villas of the opulent, and numerous charitable, re- 
ligious, and literary institutions, by all of which these recent 
scenes of rural industry are now animated with the stir and 
bustle of city life. At the close of the century New York will 
probably be a much less compact city than it now is, and al- 
ready our people ate becoming used to long home-journeys. 
Conveyancés at minimum rates and available at all times are 
coming into use, so that a residence of five miles, or five 
leagues from one’s place of business is neither unusual nor 
specially undesirable. Forty years hence New York will be a 
city of villas and colleges, with gardens and parks, and clusters 
of dwellings among cultivated fields and woodlands, extend- 
ing over an area fifty miles in diameter, of which the old City 
Hall will be the center. 

I write only what the past and present point to, not for- 
getting that whatever is future is uncertain. I write, too, 
without making any account of the noise of political distrac- 
tions that swells on the breeze about me; because I am sat- 
isfied that whether or not there shall be a political disrup- 
tion of the States, a commercial one is impossible, and that 
whether in the nation or out of it, the dominions of King Cot- 
ton will be compelled to pay tribute to the money-kings of 
Gotham. And were it otherwise, the ordinary increase of the 
free States in a single decade would more than compensate for 
the loss of the entire trade of the whole cotton-growing region: 
The hand of Divine Providence has thus far wonderfully pros- 
pered our city; and only by his blessing can its prosperity 
be prolonged and increased. When its decline and overthrow 
shall come—if come they shall—they will be the fruits of 
moral rather than either economical or political causes, 
which may God forfend! 


a 


Hitier’s Padler, 


ENTRANCE TO THE Cowiz Rrver.—The Cowie River, 
whose mouth is situated about sixty miles north-east of 
Port Elizabeth, is one of those mountain torrents so pe- 
culiar to South Africa, taking its rise far inland, and 
making its passage between two lofty hights crowned 
with rich foliage of ancient timber, from whose branches 
hangs pendent a fringe of gray moss, giving an air of 
venerable grandeur to these solemn shades, where from 
eternity the woodman’s ax has never sounded. As the 
waters approach the sea, the channel widens into a broad 
expanse, giving space for their waves to roll, and lose 
themselves from between these lofty hights of many 
hundred feet in their parent ocean. At the entrance 
there is a bar of sand, which renders it incapable of nav- 
igation to any but very small vessels and boats, to the 
short distance of six miles into the interior, although, 


under the management of skillful hands, it might be-- 


come a port of the first consequence. Graham’s Town 
is distant twenty-eight miles direct north. The village 
of Bathurst is situated about eight miles from the mouth 
of the Cowie, and visible from its elevated banks, and 
may be considered ardelightful specimen of South Afri- 
can climate and scenery. 





Capt. Bradford, who spent some time in this portion 
of South Africa, thus alludes to the scenery and also to 
the results of the missions established among the people: 


The view from my temporary abode, situated on a sloping 
eminence, was of a rich and highly-diversified country—mazg- 
nificent forests covering the sides of abrupt hights, or broken 
and lofty cones ; soft and mellow undulations, verdanf pasture- 
land stretching out into extended plains of luxuriant herb- 
age, clumps of trees and shrubs scattered in happy profusion; , 
with here and there herds of cattle, in picturesque groups, 
giving a life, and adding an additional charm, as if Nature 
were blending the loveliness of our English park scenery with 
all the wild, romantic beauty of her own solitudes. In the 
distance was visible the deep blue ocean, stretching out beyond 
the reach of vision, leaving the mind exhausted in the attempt 
to trace its boundless whelming waters. A few neat houses, 
scattered up and down the sides of an easy ascent, their white 
fronts and neatly-thatched roofs peeping out from amidst the 
luxuriant foliage of trees and shrubs—a very pretty church in 
the Gothic style, crowning the hight, telling the stranger 
that, even in this far-off corner, God is acknowledged as the 
gracious author of all the beauty of the surrounding land- 
scape—let all this be associated in the mind with the bright- 
ness of the morning sun shedding its luster and warming 
with its rays this lovely spot, and we realize the living picture 
of an African scene, 
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During my travels in Africa, my attention was particularly 
attracted by the efficiency and suitableness of the infant- 
school system, for disciplining the minds of children of 
heathen parents to that regularity, and laying the foundation 
for that moral and religious knowledge, upon which their fu- 
ture education is intended to be erected. The cheerful and 
happy demeanor of the little Hottentot children, when under 
the immediate care of their kind instructors, quite won my 
heart to these institutions, and, by personal examination of 
the children, I was rejoiced to find how much Christian, as 
well as genoral knowledge, in proportion to their years, their 
infant minds had imbibed. I scarcely know any thing that 
could operate more strongly on the sympathies of a Christian 
mind, or stimulate it more to benevolent exertion in behalf 
of missions, than the personal view of these children, rescued 
from the spiritual bondage of their forefathers, and with their 
tender yoices hymning the praises of their Redeemer. 

The Hottentots are particularly fond of psalmody, and have 
been peculiarly gifted with a talent for that part of Christian 
worship. Almost every Hottentot possesses a fine ear for mu- 
sic, and a good voice; the males and females naturally falling 
into first and second, without any kind of instruction. Situ- 
ated as many of their places of worship are, in the retired 
seclusion of some lovely glen or mountain solitude, far from 
the turmoil of civilized man, the effects of these scenes on a 
stranger and a Christian is quite overpowering. The sweet 
melody of their voices, harmonizing in full unison the praises 
of that Redeemer, whose light had so lately come to shine 
into their hearts—to hear his name repeated in deep tones of 
adoration from their dark faces—their calm and peaceful de- 
meanor, together with the sober stillness of their native 
mountains—sheds a pathos over the scene, which time can 
never efface. 

On one occasion, I was returning from a morning walk 
among the Kat River Mountains, and came unexpectedly on 
a small circle of Hottentot cottages, and, hearing singing, I 


gently drew near, when I beheld a group of about twenty per-* 


sons assembled in an open space, being the families residing 
in the vicinity. They were just finishing a hymn, when I took 
my stand at the corner of a cottage, not to interrupt them. 
An aged man then stood up, and exhorted them in their na- 
tive language to Christian piety. This was followed by a 
prayer and another hymn. I afterward learned this was the 
usual morning service of these primitive Christians, assem- 
bling together as one family. One woman burst into sobbing 


during the prayer. After the service closed, the whole came | 


up to shake hands with me. On my part, I could not but re- 
flect on the incalculable benefits, both in temporal and spirit- 
ual things, that are conferred upon the heathen by Christian 
missions. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—The following articles are re- 
spectfully declined, namely: Good Night; Ministering 
Spirits; Annie’s Death; Be not Deceived; My Song; A 
New-Year’s Prayer, etc.; Remarks to Teachers; The 
Unhallowed Bequest and its Sequel; Life’s Phases, 
(write again ;) New-Year’s; Writers and Religion, (writes 
too carelessly ;) When will the Morning Come? Blight- 
ed Hope; Evening Voices; and, The St. Lawrence. 


Z 

Mr. HART, THE LANDSCAPE PAINTER.—The New 
York Daily Times says: “Wm. Hart is at work for that 
most constant patron of art, the Methodist Repository of 
Cincinnati. He is painting a picture of Mount Desert, 
which is to be engraved by Smillie, and which will add 
much to his reputation as a faithful portraiter of Nature.” 

Mr. Hart is fully entitled to this compliment. He al- 
ready takes rank with the very first landscape painters 
of our country. No oneis more true to Nature. We 
advise any of our friends who wish to ornament their 
parlors with a genuine picture, to call on Mr. Hart. The 
engraving in question will be executed by Mr. Well- 
stood. 








TuE BORDER TROUBLES.—The Baltimore Uhristian 
Advocate has for months been laboring to bring about 
a disruption of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
late Dr. Bond was one of the most devoted friends 
of that Church, and will live in history as one of her 
ablest defenders. That Church has not changed her ec- 
clasiastical position or doctrinal teaching even, on the 
subject of slavery. She has always in reality affirmed 
and advised what she now affirms and advises. What 
Dr. Bond, the younger, has well said with regard to 
the nation, is true of the Church— there is no serious. 
cause for all this trouble.’ But what is to be gained? 
What result do the secessionists aim at? a great Cen- 
tral Methodist Episcopal Church? To all unpreju- 
diced minds, capable of comprehending this subject, 
this will be seen, as it truly is—a mere figment. 
Between the Methodist Episcopal Church and the South- 
ern Chyrch there is no middle ground upon which it 
can stand. It will be ground to powder between the 
upper and the nether millstone. The figment may 
serve as a blind for the time being. But the rational 
destination of those who may make up their minds to 
leave the old Church is with the Church South. They 
may as well look the matter soberly in the face at once. 
When Dr. Bond, the elder, was her standard-bearer, as 
well as the standard-bearer of the Church, old Balti- 
more bore a noble testimony. God forbid she should 
ever revoke it! If our voice can reach a single indi- 
vidual—minister or layman—who is not already ren- 
dered purblind by the fell spirit of secession, and whois 
yet in sympathy with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
we would say, “Stand to your ground, my brother; 
take time; don’t be deceived by partisan representa- 
tions and inflammatory appeals. Wait, before you de- 
sert the home of your childhood and-of your manhood, 
till you have studied more fully the character and mo- 
tives of the siren that bids you depart; and especially 
till you have learned whither she will lead you.” 


THE BALTIMORE LAyMAN’s ConventTion.—The ac- 
tion of this Convention was revolutionary. In the pre- 
amble to its resolutions it charges the General Confer- 
ence with enacting “an entirely new chapter on the 
subject of slayeholding, making non-slaveholding a test 
of membership.” This contains a statement of an al- 
leged fact, and also an opinion. Every reader of the 
Discipline must know that the alleged fact is no fact 
at all; for the General Conference did not make ‘an 
entirely new chapter.” As to the opinion that any 
new term of membership was instituted, the Bishops, 
at their late meeting, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘That, in our judgment, there was no 
action of the late General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church which changed the terms of member- 
ship in said Church.” Which shal] we credit, the Con- 
vention or the Bishops? 

The Conyention does not propose to secede; but sim- 
ply that the Baltimore Conference shall “declare that, 
by its recent unconstitutional and violent action, the 
Buffalo General Conference has sundered the ecclesias- 
tical connection which has hitherto held us together as 
one Church, and that the Baltimore Conference does 
not and can not longer remain under its jurisdiction 
or submit to its authority.” And, secondly, “that the 
Baltimore and other non-coneurring Conferences con- 
stitute the Methodist Episcopal Church proper, and 

















- in the Church, to be put while he occupied the Presi- 
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may exercise all the rights, duties, and powers apper- | 
taining properly to their position as such.” | 

Here, then, we have the whole of it—at least the 
whole of the first act in the drama. There is to be no 
secession. The Baltimore Conference is simply to pro- 
claim that the General Conference “has sundered the 
ecclesiastical connection” between not only the Balti- 
more and itself, but all the other ‘‘ non-concurring con- 
ferences” and itself; and then to proclaim further that 
said Conferences constitute the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. If the General Conference ‘‘sundered the ec- 
clesiastical connection” in May, 1860, and if the “ non- 
concurring conferences” then became de facto the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, why all this hubbub about 
the necessity of “separating” from said Church? Why 
the necessity of protesting that they “can not longer 
remain under its jurisdiction or submit to its author- 
ity?” We doubt whether the Baltimore Conference 
wili ever make such a preposterous assertion, or follow 
it with such a preposterous assumption as is here pro- 
posed. What bishop would allow such a revolutionary 
resolution, so subversive of constitutional law and order 


dent's chair? No, no. Itis a simple question whether 
these brethren will secede from the Church or remain 
init. This idea of becoming the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is really too absurd for serious mention. Even 
the Convention evidently had fears that its cob-house 
would tumble down; for it gravely makes a third re- 
solve, leaving indeterminatė the position of this declar- 
ative Methodist Episcopal Church—‘ whether it shall be 
that of independence or union with some other branch 
of the Methodist family, wpon such terms as might be 
mutually satisfactory.” Now, this is somewhat singular: 
If this new organization is in reality the great “ Meth- 





odist Episcopal Chfirch proper,” whence this conscious 
weakness? Let not our people, let not our ministers 
be deceived upon this point. 

We regret—profoundly regret this agitation and these 
revolutionary movements. We regret them the more, 
because they indicate a departure, we speak it in all 
kindness, on the part of not a few of our brethren, min- 
isters and laymen, from the early position of the Church 
and even of the Baltimore Conference on the subject of 
slavery. No one, after reading the resolutions offered 
and the speeches made in the Convention, can fail to be 
convinced that it is the aim of the leaders.to blot from 
the Discipline its time-honored testimony against slavery, 
and then to wheel into line with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South. If men leave on this ground, all 
the Church can say is, “They went out from us, but 
they were not of us.” 


OUR COUNTRY AND ITS PERIL.—The present is a 
dark day in the Republic. In the foreground, dis- 
union; in the background, looming darkly and por- 
tentously, civil war, with its horrors and nameless ills. 
What the end shall be none can tell. Yet the beginning 
of the end may be realized before these lines shall come 
to our readers. But amid the fearfulness of the times, 
we read the working of a Hand mightier than human; 
and one with great purposes, if we mistake not, to fulfill. 
Is not God in the whirlwind? 

But in the midst of all, the duty of the Government 
and of the American people is clear. It was never 
more clear. The Union ought to be preserved at any 





and every hazard. Peaceful secession is not possible. 
The doctrine that it is the right-of any State to secede, 
isa libel upon the Fathers of the Republic and upon 
their work. If such a right exists, we are no nation; 
there is no great Republic of North America. There 
are simply thirty-three petty States or Nationalities—al- 
lied by simple treaty. The secession of a single state 
would be the commencement of the disintegration of this 
mighty nation, and no one can tell where the disinte- 
gration would end. We know that war has its horrors, 
and that all these horrors are concentrated and intensi- 
fied in civil war; but there are evils more dreadful than 
these. He who expects to escape war by letting the fell 
spirit of secession have its way, is like the mariner who 
tries to escape shipwreck by letting his vessel drift upon 
the rocks. 

The right to enforce the laws of the United States in 
the States and Territories has been asserted and main- 
tained from the beginning. It was practically asserted 
in Boston only a few years since, when the Federal troops 
were summoned to aid in the execution of the Fugitive- 
Slave Law. The pretense now that it is without power, 
is a device that must have originated with the enemies 
of the Republic. 

Let the people be calm but firm. The first and earn- 
est appeal has been made to Him who holds the nations 
in his hand. Let that appeal still be continued. Abide 
by and sacredly maintain all the requirements of the 
Constitution and laws, but at the same time demand 
that all the States and all the citizens of our common 
country shall do the same. If the South has demands 
upon us, so have we upon them. We have a right to 
demand that our citizens, business men and ministers 
of the Gospel, unoffending against any law of the‘land, 
shall not be compelled to flee for their life, shall not be 
hung up by a ruthless mob and the murderers. go un- 
punished. We have a right to demand that the African 
slave-trade—that most fiendish of all the forms of pi- 
racy—shali not be reopened under the sanction of the 
stars and stripes. We have a right to demand that 
peaceful citizens shall be protected in the Territories. 
We have a right to demand that the United States Gov- 
ernment shall be the friend of freedom and not the 
propagandist of slavery. 

It may be said that this is not the time to urge claims, 
but to make concessions. We admit that it is a time for 
scrupulous exactness in awarding to the South all her 
Constitutional rights, and, indeed, that we should go to 
the uttermost limit ia this respect. But to make fur- 
ther concession than this, or to fail in demanding along 
with this the recognition of Northern rights by. the 
South as well as Southern rights by the North, would 
evince a pusillanimity as dishonorable in its character 
as it would be ruinous in its ultimate consequences, 
Every dictate of honor, every instinct of noble man- 
hood, and every substantial interest of our great nation 
in the future, require something besides craven conces- 
sions or imbecile compliances. ~ 

But we will not yet cease to hope. We have faith in 
God. We believe his mercies are great, and we yet 
hope that he will be entreated by his people to turn 
away from us his wrath and lead this nation as he led 
Israel of old, through the midst of the sea, and that on 
the banks of deliverance they will erelong sing their 
songs of joy and thanksgiving. 
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OLD IDEAS IN OLD WORDS, OR QUOTA- 
TIONS. 





BY REV. ROBERT ALLYN. 





i a former paper upon translations a remark 
was incidentally made concerning “ quòta- 
tions.” These have always been popular with 
the cautious, the candid, atid the inquisitive, and 
no one can deny that they serve a very useful 
purpose. Their nature and much of their force 
will at once appear to one who considers the ori- 


gin and meaning of the term by which they are 


known. i 
Quotation is derived from the old Anglo-Saxon 
verb “quoth,” meaning to say or tell, and will 
mean “the thing which he says;” and this Ae 
is generally some one well known and believed 
to possess authority on account of his knowledge 
or wisdom. Now, what can be more natural, or 
even more graceful, than thus to introduce into 
one’s own remarks, in defense of his opinions, 
the words and thoughts of another? He thus 
adds to the force of his own sentiments the au- 
thority, firstly, of numbers—not a small weight 
many times; secondly, the power of glong-con- 
tinued experiment and observation—a thing of 
vast moment often; and, thirdly, the ‘influence 
of greater seeming caution, and more careful 
research. There are other advantages attending 
quotations not necessary to be enumerated here; 
the above are sufficiently important and obvious 
to sustain the assertion that quotations are both 


graceful and useful, and to prove\that they will. 


always be favorites among authors and speakers, 
and that readers, too, will admire them and reckon 
them indications of study, refinement, and a gen- 
teel acquaintance with what has been said on 
the same or on similar topics by the most cele- 
brated men of the world. 


An impression often prevails that quotations 
Vou. XX1I-—9 Í 
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betray a lack both of originality and patient 
thought, and, also, that they are unfavorable to 
an accurate and thorough digest of the subject- 
matter in hand. The contrary, however, is by 
far more apt to be the truth. Originality is a 
thing about which men prate, and which they 
make a pretense to demand of every author and 
speaker who would appear before the public. 
But, after all, this is little better than a very 
flimsy pretense.. The people dò not want orig- 
inality in its current sense, namely, of newness 
or firsiness, meaning thereby that which springs 
from nothing, and, therefore, hangs from itself 
alone. But they do like freshness and natural- 
ness, and are content to admire every thing that 
is built according to the true principles and laws 
of taste and sound judgment, no matter whence 
the materials have been derived, provided always 
they are honestly gotten. They will admire a 
palace at Rome, built of the scattered blocks of 
marble, ‘which were hewn twenty centuries ago, 
and first used to make a villa for some magnifi- 
cent senator, and which lay for a thousand years 
in a confused mass on the side of the Aventine 
Hill, quite as much as if the architect had gone 
to the quarries and cut and polished each sepa- 
rate stone for its special place in the modern edi- 
fice; and it is not too much to say that many 
will admire even more that skill which can make 
the labor of men, twenty centuries ago, wrought 
for another purpose, and with an altogether dif 
ferent design, available for the present advantage 
of the human race. In a case like this now 
named there is no lack of originality. The new 
palace is a creation, although it is made out of 
materials before used, but now useless, unless 
adapted to some modern purpose. This is but 
making practical application of the labors of 
other ages for the good of the present. So quo- 
tations may be considered blocks of thought 
quarried in the mines of philosophy and specula- 
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tion, by the labors and investigations of the 
giants of other days, who ‘had leisure and pa- 
tience to give them the highest polish, and who 
were not afraid to adopt the sentiment of the 
modern poet, who is by no means afraid to quote, 
or even to copy, the ideas of others: 


“Jn the days of elder art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each unseen and hidden part, 
For the gods See every-where.” 


These thoughts were long ago built into treatises 
and systems, which the ravages of time have 
overthrown, and their ruins are now ready to be 
used by any one who now has the ingenuity to se- 





lect and apply them to his own modern purposes. 

Quotations do not, by any means, imply a 
want of diligent reading, or a lack of industrious 
thought; for many times their use shows the 
quoter’s diligent reading and the inclination and 
force of his talents and genius better than any 
thing else could have done. In the old Greek 
story, Achilles, in woman’s garments, was discoy- 
ered by what he chose from the peddler’s pack; 
and so the special bent and disposition of a 
man’s mind can be better learned by what he 
will select from the writings of others than by 
what he will write of his own motion. 

The elder D’Israeli, in his Curiosities of Liter- 
ature, gives a very readable article on this topic 
of quotations, made up very much of selected 
thoughts and opinions of great wisdom, quoted 
from noteworthy authors, on the usefulness, the 
lawfulness, the beauty, and the force which such 
quotations bear with them. He says: “It seems 
agreed that no one would quote if he could think; 
and it is not imagined that the wisdom of the 
wise, and the experience of ages, may be pre- 
served by quotations. The well-read may quote 
from the delicacy of taste and the fullness of their 
knowledge. Whatever is felicitously expressed 
risks being worse expressed; it is wretched taste 
to be gratified with mediocrity when the excel- 
lent lies before us. To make a happy quotation 
is a thing not easily to be done. Cardinal du 
Perron used to say ‘the happy application of a 
verse from Virgil was worth a talent, and Bayley 
perhaps too much prepossessed in favor of this 
art, has insinuated that there is not less inven- 
tion in a just and happy application of a thought 
found in a book than in being the first author of 
that thought.” Á 

Quotations are, notwithstanding many seem to 
despise them, always esteemed by the wise and 
the learned. Does any one ask for proof? 

What means that most useful, that most pleas- 
ing and instructive practice of the preacher who 
expounds in his sermons many and kindred texts 
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of Scripture? Is any man in the pulpit heard 
with so much pleasure as he who is able happily 
to quote appropriate passages from the word of 
God, and to found appropriate remarks and sug- 
gestions upon them? If ministers of the Gospel 
would return to the practice of the old Fathers 
of the early Church—and the practice it was of 
the English Reformers—of quoting verses from 
the word of life bearing on the subject in hand, 
and of making judicious’ comments on them, they 
would find not only additional interest given to 
their own preparations for their Sabbath minis- 
trations, but their hearers would experience a 
new sensation, and find an ever-growing delight, 
also. But this quotation of Scripture must be 
something more than a mere naming of the 
book, chapter, and verse, together with the exact 
word of Divine writ. It must, also, be some- 
thing more than a process of skillfully dovetail- 
ing together gems of Scripture truth, so many 
of which are scattered on almost every page of 
the Bible, fit to adorn any topic and give it inter- 
est if rightly introduced. To quote a passage of 
Scripture to good purpose will demand or imply 
a large amount of Biblical reading, as the very 
lowest qualification, One who would do it well 
must have read the whole word, not only once 
with great attention, but with such reiteration 
that he shall know the connection of the context 
and the general design and bearing of the whole 
passage. Then the passage quoted should be ex- 
actly in keeping with the design and spirit of 
not only the sermon, considered as a whole, but 


of the particular part in which it is introduced; 


and it should be the word of God himself, and 
not of aman, given by some inspired penman asa 
mere fact in the history of the times. It should 
be a passage that has a definite and incontrovert- 
ible sense, and should, if possible, be used in that 
sense; and it should never be introduced merely 
for the sake of displaying a quotation, however 
beautiful and elegant. “Unless this is the case, it 
will but sérve to remind all hearers of the orator 
or play-actor, who, either in words or in appear- 
ances, says constantly to his readers or hearers: 
Now, I am going to be elegant and pathetic, or 
sentimental and witty, and would, therefore, de- 
feat the whole purpose in view. But when such 
quotations are made as they should be the remark 
above cited from Cardinal du Perron will be, by 
no means, considered extravagant if applied to a 
verse of Scripture introduced into the preacher’s 
discourse. Sermons thus made will possess an 
interest and even an instructive force far above 
those made in the mere essay form, commencing 
and proceeding with the author’s own words and 
sentences. They are like skillfully-wrought mo- 


| saics, which please for the reasons that they pre- 
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sent good pictures, and, also, because they ex- 
hibit the patience and skill of those who manu- 
facture them from diversely-colored gems and 
precious- stones. Such sermons, exhortations, 
and prayers, have always been most effective for 
spreading the Redeemer’s kingdom among men, 
and for bringing sinners to the foot of the cross, 
The Bible was given to man for this purpose, 
among others, that it might be to the soldier of 
the cross the grand storehouse of all weapons, 
both for attack and defense, to the end of time. 
A happy man and a successful minister is he, 
who can and will draw from this well-filled arse- 
nal the sharp-pointed arrows to fasten in the 
hearts of the King’s enemies. The ancient Fa- 
‘thers of the Church, durimg the first four or five 


hundred years of the Christian era, were very 


abundant in their quotations; and this fact now 
forms one of the very strong incidental evidences 
for the truth of our holy religion, and proves 
that our present holy books were from the begin- 
ning held to be the inspired word of God, given 
to be man’s only sufficient guide to salvation. 
They thus began a practice which has greatly ed- 
ified the Church in all ages, which, it is to be 
hoped, will never cease to be popular, and which 
has always inspired the hearts and souls of be- 
levers. It is like recalling those well-remem- 
bered strains of music, which, in other and 
brighter days, filled the mind with delight and 
thrilled the spirit with love. 

This practice of quoting is not of less import- 
ance to the lawyer or legislator, for he is, even 
more than the minister, governed by precedent 
and authority. He must cite cases previously 
cited by judicial councils; he must refer to prin- 
ciples established by competent authorities, and 
accumulate opinions advanced by learned and 
judicious expounders., This hunting up of prec- 
edents and opinions, this ransacking for authori- 
ties and antecedents, forms the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the labor of the lawyer in preparing 
his case, and it is by no means a small and insig- 
nificant work. His plea, to which his client 
listens, is frequently no more than a skillful com- 
bination of these authorities and opinions, strung 
together artistically by means of a few senti- 
ments of his own, often used on other occasions 
and for different purposes. The judge never 
allows himself to be influenced by the glowing 
rhetoric of the advocate. The quoted authorities 
alone are his dependence, and by them his opinion 
is governed. The legislator, when he undertakes 
to expound the doctrines of the Constitution of 
his country, must be a very diligent and careful 
quoter. He has, like a judge in a court of equity, 
some liberty to refer to the great and universal 
| ideas of right, truth, and justice; but even in-his 











references to these he must keep constantly in 
view the opinions concerning them in other ages. 
Hence; the debater in Congress, who can with 
most appropriateness and force quote the maxims 
and opinions of: early times, will generally be 
most successful. : i : 

Quotation is not less useful and necessary to 
the critic. For all his rules and judgments must, 
at last, be referred to and rest upon the common 
decisions of mankind, and appeals to these can 
only be sustained after opinions have been cited, 
which prove that facts are in accordance with 
what the critic would claim.» He has, to be sure, 
a much larger liberty of appeal to the principles 
of a transcendental philosophy; but if this has 
never been previously seen, or the want of it felt 
by Plato and Aristotle—by Bacon or Descartes— 
by Kant or Cousin—the world will be sure that 
this new critic is not only a visionary but a de- 
ceiver. In short, nothing—science or art, law, 


legislation, or religion—could have a sure and — 


certain foundation, unless there could be more or 
less quoted as the basis of proof and assurance, 
that others have been feeling the same wants, 
thinking the same thoughts, relying on the same 
intuitions and principles, and ‘enjoying the same 
sentiments as we now feel and enjoy—as we now 
think and have confidence in. 

Another kind of quotation, quite as popular 
among literary men as are Scripture quotations 
among the pious, come from the Latin and Greek 
classic authors. These havea value and a beauty, 
derived from two sources. They have been read 
and loved by thousands for thousands of years, 
and they have also been condensed and polished 
to the highest degree of perfection. They are, 
therefore, valuable as haying been prized by mul- 
titudes, and because they contain the greatest 
amount of wisdom in the smallest imaginable 
compass. Cicero delighted to cite the ideas of 
Plato, and, perhaps, even to repeat them in their 
original Greek words. Others of the ancients 
did the same; more, however; among the Romans 
than among the Greeks. 

But the time when quotations from the ancient 
classics were most fashionable, was from the 


‘revival of learning in the fourteenth century 


down to the close of the seventeenth. During 
these four centuries the classic authors of Greece 
and Rome were the great repositories of learn- 
ing, and the chief business of much authorship 
was to comment upon and quote from them; 
and even since our own English literature has 
obtained a permanent and acknowledged place in 
the great republic of letters, it has been consid- 
ered graceful and forcible to refer by allusions 
and quotations to the noble thoughts and pol- 
ished words of the best thinkers, and'most care- 
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ful speakers of the ancient worlds. The early 
essayists, whose writings have obtained almost 
the same rank among mere English scholars that 
the works of Plato and Aristotle have obtained 
among classical scholars, are particularly full of 
these quotations; and it is no disparagement 
to say, that many times the papers and essays 
that most please and profit by repeated perusals, 
are not only founded on sentences taken from the 
Greek and Latin authors, but are really and 
mainly made up of quotations or references to 
them. Montaigne, who is, in fact, the father of 
the essay, as it was afterward called, when 
brought to perfection by Bacon, Addison, Steele, 
Johnson, and others, is most abundant of all in 
Latin quotations. His essays are filled with ele- 
gant extracts, and to such a degree as at first 
seems to savor of insufferable pedantry. But as 
we read we learn to admire, and soon conclude 
that this practice of quoting is properly a habit 
of his nature, and is, moreover, his most pleasing 
So numerous are these quotations of 
the best sentences from the noblest writers of the 
purest period of Latin literature, found in the 
writings of this old Frenchman, that one might 
profit by reading him simply for the abundance 
of ancient maxims of wit and wisdom interspersed 
throughout his several essays. It is undoubtedly 
owing very much to these quotations that, not- 
withstanding his many offenses against a pure 
moral taste, and his unconcealed and inexcusa- 
ble egotism, after almost three hundred years, he 
maintains a favorite, place among moral and 
Christian readers. @f him Hallam, warming 
into an enthusiasm by no means frequently dis- 
played in his writings, says: “So long as an un- 
affected style and an appearance of the utmost 
simplicity and good-nature shall charm—so long 
as the lovers of desultory and cheerfub conversa- 
tion shall be more numerous than those who pre- 
fer a lecture or a sermon—so long as reading is 
sought by the many as an amusement in idle- 
ness or a resource in pain—so long will Mon- 
taigne be among the favorite authors of man- 
kind. There will be but one opinion as to the 
felicity and brightness of his genius. It is a 
striking proof of these qualities, that we can not 
help believing him to have struck out all his 
thoughts by a spontaneous effort of his mind, 
and to have fallen afterward upon his quotations 
and examples by happy accident. I have little 
doubt but that the process was different, and 
that, either by dint of memory, or by the usual 
method of common-placing, he had made his 
reading instrumental to excite his own ingenious 
and fearless understanding. These quotations, 
though they, perhaps, make more than half of 


his essays, seem part of himself, and like limbs | 





of his own mind, which could not be separated 
without laceration.” Of the popularity of Mon- 
taigne he says, when speaking of the learned and 
pious Pascal: “Except the Bible and the writ- 
ings of St. Augustine, the book that seems most 
to have attracted him was the Essays of Mon- 
taigne.” 

The learned authors of those essays, written 
during the golden age of English literature, 
which at once entered upon a career of popular- 
ity remarkable in that day, and which has gone 
on increasing in reputation even to the present 
time—Addison, Steele, Savage, Johnson, and oth- 
ers—were most astonishing quoters of other 
men’s thoughts and labors; and D’Israeli, whose 
opinion has already been called to the aid of the 
doctrine of this paper, remarks that -Addison, 
who founded most of his essays on some classical 
quotation, and who scrupled not to fill up the 
body of each with a liberal selection of the val- 
uable thoughts of other men, is even now read 
with as much pleasure and eagerness, by all men, 
as he was in his own time; while Steele, who 
rarely takes any thing from any source save his | 
own. genius, is read with no interest whatever. 

Coleridge, and the writers of his school, were 
prone to indulge in this elegant and beautifying 
practice. Mr. Coleridge himself was; indeed, 
more apt to use another’s ideas than his exact 
words, and hence he was sometimes charged with 
plagiarism on this account. He was, however, 
defended by his friends, who declared that if he 
did borrow, or even steal, he never used anoth- 
er’s property without adding so much, both to 
the thought and language, that the original au- 
thor should esteem himself fortunate in having 


‘such a man appropriate, polish, and adorn his 


ruder attempts at expression. Indeed, there is 
scarcely a man in the whole range of English 
literature, at all noted as being a good writer, 
who quotes more, or to a better purpose, than 
this same Samuel Taylor Coleridge. His Aids to 
Reflection, and his Biographia Literaria—his two 
best and his only finished works—are as full 
of quotations as they are of valuable and orig- 
inal thoughts. Either alone would make the 
literary fame of many a writer. Many of Lord 
Bacon’s essays are set thick with quotations, 
which shine in the pure field of his ideas, like 
the stars in the crystal vault of heaven. Even 
Shakspeare, who is, after Lord Bacon, the most 
original writer of our language, abounds in quo- 
tations. These, however, are so often in the 
shape of proverbs and old wives’ sayings and 
maxims, that they are unnoticed. In fact, it 
may be said, without fear of contradiction, that 
no author, ancient or modern, is worth the read- 
ing, who does not make a liberal use of the 
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works and thoughts of those who have gone be- 
fore him. And, indeed, how could any one ex- 
pect to interest and profit his readers who should 
constantly and systematically neglect to use 
both by reference and quotation to the long-stud- 
- ied, the well-polished, the often-repeated “ house- 
hold words,” which are on every lip—“ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn ”—and expect 
to be a favorite with the people of all ages? 

One of the most fashionable, and, perhaps, the 
easiest, the shallowest, and, therefore, the least 
profitable of all modes of quotation is the prac- 
tice of quoting from the poets. There is always 
a beauty, and even a power, about the rhythm 
of poetry which please and command attention. 
The writer who can skillfully weave into his 
writings such extracts is always sure of engaging 
the interest of his readers. When the lines and 
stanzas of well-known and popular poetry are 
aptly made to accord with and clearly to express 
the current sentiment or that which the writer is 
aiming to reach, they have much force and can 
not fail to please. Then we are surprised at the 
memory and at the ingenuity, no less than at 
the skill and genius that can blend the dissimilar 
elements of prose and poetry, and make them 
into one harmonious whole. It is as ‘if one, in 
the search for precious metals, had fallen upon a 
polished mass of gold, which incloses and adorns 
a cluster of diamonds. Such quotations are, as 
Solomon says of words “fitly spoken,” “apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.” 

No where do quaint and rare, or apt and force- 
ful, or eloquent and elegant quotations, appear 
with a better grace than in conversation—that 
kind of conversation that is found in good soci- 
ety—conversation not made up of inane and often 
inappropriate remarks on the weather, or the cur- 
rent scandal of the neighborhood. Under these 
circumstances, to be able to repeat the exact 
words of a favorite author, for the purpose of 
pointing a sentence, or of sustaining an argu- 
ment, is not only very pleasing and profitable, 
but highly complimentary to the company that 
listens. Very few persons know how such quota- 
tions are relished, and how they improve both 
the mind and heart of him who prepares himself 
to make them. Such is the conyersation—or 
“conference,” as he calls it—to which Lord Bacon 
alludes in that celebrated passage in his essays, 
so often quoted, and than which few sentences 
better deserve a daily use, where he says: “ Read- 
ing doth make a full man, writing an accurate 
man, but conversation a ready man.’ Besides, 
there is a pleasure in learning the exact words 
of a noble aufhor—every syllable and letter— 
and in treasuring them up in the mind for future 
use, and a greater pleasure in having them 








always at hand for use, like well-polished shafts 
in a quiver, prepared and kept for the most sud- 
den emergency, ready to be launched from the 
bow of the lips at a moment’s warning. A con- 
versation thus carried on, partly or chiefly by 
appropriate quotations, will answer many useful 
purposes, and will always present beauties and 
fruits such as no gossip can. It will resemble a 
conservatory filled with a thousand exotic flow- 
ers, bursting with beauty and redolent of per- 
fume, where some new surprise awaits you each 
moment, and where you can not wander without 
profit, 

One great use of quotations in this, and in the 
other cases named, is to connect the little present 
with the great past, and thus to ennoble and dig- 
nify the race of man, and aid him to climb above 
himself, according to the words of the old Roman 
moralist, Seneca: “O, quam contempta res est 
homo, nisi super humana se erexit!” or, as 
translated by the old English poet, Daniel: 


“Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how méan a thing is man!” 


By the use of quotations we thus keep up the 
connection of the present generation with all 
past generations, and continue the old, the well- 
tried, and often-demonstrated trains of thoughts 
and feeling, of sympathy and activity, and link 
the whole race into'one great chain of broth- 
erhood, not of to-day alone, but of all time. 
Some one has said that thought is the only im- 
mortal product of man, and thus quoting day by 
day and year by year, the best words and 
thoughts of the best minds among men, we are 
able to fill our memories with the ideas and 
adorn our lives with the principles and influ- 
ences of the noblest souls, even back to the earli- 
est times. 

So much are quotations prized, and so much 
are they in demand among nearly all classes 
of literary men, that there is felt a necessity 
for helps in finding those which are appropriate, 
that many books have been compiled with the 
express purpose of assisting writers and speak- 
ers in their search for the most striking pas- 
sages of ancient and modern literature. And it 
is by no means certain that the Greck anthol- 
ogy was not designed to be a book of this char- 
acter, which should furnish a convenient means 
of learning for use the choicest and most com- 
pact sentiments of the ages anterior to that in 
which its collection was made. Such books are 
sometimes a mere compilation of beauties, hay- 
ing no connection with one another, and often 
none with any conceivable topic, though they are 
supposed to be capable of an application to any 
subject, or of a use on any occasion. There are 
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books of Latin and Greek Quotations, of Serip- 
ture Quotations, Shakspearian Quotations, and 
of Poetic Quotations, almost without number; 
and while some of them are undoubtedly some- 
what valuable, it can not be denied that the per- 
son who depends on them alone, and does not 
take his instances and citations from the original 
works, will often be misled. This is especially 
the case when the preacher depends on his “ Scrip- 
ture Compendium of Texts Topically Arranged,” 


or on his “Scriptural Quotations,” for his proof- 


texts, rather than on the Bible alone. So with 
any other author. Such a one will never appeal 
to his quotations with any great degree of confi- 
dence; for the context he knows may contradict 
his comments, or neutralize the whole of his argu- 
ment. He can but know that he is thus stealing 
shreds to make a patchwork. But he who finds 
his own passages to quote, and thoroughly knows 
what they mean, will, by his use of them, show 
that they are really his own “by right of con- 
quest,” if not “by right of original discovery.” 
He will prove himself, like the Americans, as de- 
scribed by Sir Henry Bulwer, and quoted by 
Bayard Taylor, “quickest at turning a penny, 
and most magnificent at spending a guinea.” 

In conclusion, it must not be omitted to say, 
that a constant habit of quoting savors very 
much of pedantry and affectation. While quo- 
tations are of great value, and add great beauty 
and force to any composition, they must evi- 
dently be introduced because there is some real 
foundation for them to rest upon, or else they 
will seem like a castle built in the air. If quo- 
tations are the ornaments of writing, and such 
they are in a peculiar sense, there must be a good 
and substantial, a convenient and a useful edifice, 
to which to attach that ornament; and it must 
also be so wrought into the general design of the 
structure, that it shall seem to have been a part 
of the original plan. It must not only adorn, 
but must be of such a character and amount, 
that, if it were taken away, every eye would at 


once see that something of great moment had 


been removed, to the loss of which the mind 
could in no way be reconciled. A quotation 
must bear the marks that Pope ascribes to wit: 


“True wit is nature to advantage drest, 
What oft was thonght but ne’er so well exprest; 
Something whose truth, convinced at sight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our, mind.” 


It may, therefore, be said, in the words of that 
indefatigable writer and collector of wisdom, 
D’Israeh, “The art of quotation requires more 
delicacy in practice! than those conceive who can 
see nothing more in a quotation than an extract. 
When the mind of a writer is saturated with the 
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full inspiration of a great author, a quotation 
gives completeness to the whole; it seals his feel- | 
ings with indisputable authority. Whenever we 
would prepare the mind for a forcible appeal, an 
opening quotation is a symphony preluding on 
the chords, whose tones we are about to har- ° 
monize.” 
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CALLS TO PRAYER. 





BY SARAH B, CLARKE. 





Waen the calm and quiet twilight 
Has faded quite away, 
` And the holy, voice of starlight 
Seems calling us to pray, 

Hast thou heard a secret whisper, 
Deep within the spirit’s home, 
Clear and sweet as evening vesper, 

Saying to thee, “ Come, O, come ?” 
Hast thou answered, “ Wherefore, whither 
Wouldst thou call me thus away ?” 
List! the bells of evening echo, 
“ Come up hither—come and pray!” 
Ye whose youthfnl hearts are glowing 
With hopes so strangely fair— 
Ye with cup of bliss o’erflowing— 
With brows untouched with care— 
Hearken to the spirit’s speaking, ` 
Bid the voice of earth be dumb; 
Brighter joys than these be seeking; 
Still she pleadeth, “Come, O, come! 
Where no darkened shadow falleth 
There ’s a fadeless crown for thee;” 
Voice of many a loved one calleth, 
“Come up hither—come and see!” 


Ye who walk the darkened pathway, 
Where the billow o'er thee rolls, 

Where, instead of stirring soul-lay, 
Joy’s sad knell-forever tolls; 

Now, when dearest hopes.are blighted, 
The heart’s holiest trust betrayed, 
While the soul with love once lighted 

Wanders weary and dismayed; 
Listen to the loved ones pleading, 
And the spirit’s winning voice; 
We have found a pathway leading 
To a land where all rejoice— 
Where no tear of sorrow falleth— 
Where no heart is crushed with woe— 
Thine own moaning echo calleth, 
“Sad and weary, Let us go!” 


Then when calm and peaceful twilight 
‘Has faded quite away, 

And the holy voice of starlight 
Seems calling us to pray, 

Listen to the spirit’s speaking— 
Listen to the evening bell; 

Come with us while we are seeking 
"Mong the holy ones to dwell; 

Come with us while we would gather 
Jewels for our Savior’s crown; 

Seek thine own that we together 
At his feet may lay them down. 
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POLITICIANS-MALE AND FEMALE. 





BY THRACE TALMON. 





T this time, when a change is going forward 
among those who occupy places of public trust, 
regard is more universally directed to that class 
of citizens known as politicians. All public vicis- 
situdes are matters of considerable public interest ; 
thence, the persons principally concerned in such 
events take on unusual share of attention. From 
the very nature of the organization of a govern- 
ment vested in the hands of a people, rotation of 
power is an inexorable necessity. This creates a 
class of men more especially interested in its in- 
vestiture—some from curiosity, many from pri- 
vate considerations, and a very few from patriotic 
principle. i 

Of the first of these three classes—the amateur 
politicians—may be cited those gentlemen of 
time and means, who read all the public papers 
for the news from all political arenas, who con- 
verse intelligently upon topics therewith con- 
nected, and whose zeal for the success of certain 
partisans is moderately limited to the private 
circle in which they move. These men are found 
in the elegant homes of retired rural life, in the 
sumptuous abodes of urban independence, and 
most often around the well-filled tables of public 
libraries. 

The second class, and by far the most numer- 
ous in many sections of our country, are those 
who want office, and, moreover, are determined 
to have it one way or another, it.signifies noth- 


ing which. These are professional politicians. 


They become all things to all men that they may 
gain votes, Cicero observes that nature has 
given to man, not only a general character, but, 
also, a-singular one. The singular character of 
professional politicians is entirely lost in the gen- 
eral, which must have angles enough to be equal 
to the angles of every man whom they meet. A 
constant reference to others is the one governing 
motive which impels them to speak or act. 
“Will this proposed movement be popular?” not 
“Ts it right?” is the absorbing question. 

So far as a man practices amenity and becom- 
ing tranquillity of soul toward all others without 
involving the sacrifice of, principle, is admirable. 
A natural grace and dignified kindness can not 
fail of charming even the most stolid and obtuse. 
The dependencies of society are its sustaining 
links, the dissolution of which would involve 
ruin. Our Creator beautifully ordained that ev- 
ery man should more or less depend on others. 

But when this love of popularity degenerates 
into a mere slavish fear of offending, no-matter 
at what sacrifice of the right and honorable, the 








character is tarnished, weakened, and ultimately 
destroyed. Such a man loses his manhood, and 
is as little to be trusted, independent of personal 
considerations, as an avowed enemy to the laws 
of the land. 

Various and curious expedients have profes- 
sional politicians for compassing their designs, 
Sometimes, when the locality favors the means, 
they supply the voters with unstinted supplies 
of ardent spirits, till hquor flows almost as freely 
as at the Roman banquets, where a stream of 
wine ran from the mouth of Constantine’s brazen 
horse. Again, these men have been known to 
affect piety; and all remember the candidate 
who entered the class meeting and gravely par- 
ticipated in the exercises of the occasion, after- 
ward soliciting the favor of the leader and his 
friends to aid in securing his approaching elec- 
tion. 

Splendid promises are also in frequent use by 
these office-hunters. Patronage, of all sorts, is 
dealt out in prospective. These glittering hum- 
bugs should be served like Æmilianus, who, de- 
siring to obtain the power in Rome, åssured the 
people that he would resign to their wisdom all | 
but the rank of general for himself, and would 
deliver the empire from all the barbarians, while 
he made manifest their pride and power. They 
trusted him, and saw that they had been be- 
trayed. In less than four months he was igno- 
miniously deposed by the desertion of his sup- 
porters to the cause of another more powerful 
than himself. The nature of a promise is so 
sacred, it ought never to be violated, save under 
the most cogent circumstances, without disgrace, 
But these professional politicians are so much in 
the habit of using this bait, it becomes a novelty 
deserving some investigation from the curious in 
such matters, if they are known to keep their 
faith and bestow an actual reward equivalent to 
the promise. 

Another expedient for carrying on the “war in 
procinct,” is that of a grand manifestation of in- 
terest in every voter in the district on which the 
candidate is dependent. We have heard of those 
persons who acquainted themselves or their de- 
puted aids, with the address of all the most in- 
fluential, and many of those who were mere 
voters, to which were forwarded documents con- 
taining amplest apocryphal evidence of the 
greatness and goodness of the party in question, 
with equally-powerful proofs of the unfitness 
of the opposing candidates, and this in the most 
fascinating of confidential appeals, which had 
been previously struck of to order, like those 
admirable letters written for the post-office of a 
fair, to be addressed to whom it may concern. 
We read that in the time of the Emperor Ha- 
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drian, every man who shared the political privi- 
leges of the state, must be personally known to 
the aspirants for public favor. When this was 
impossible the duty was delegated to a class of 
men called nomencilators. One of these men ac- 
companied every candidate, and, by a timely 
whisper, informed him of the name of each voter 
as he came forward. This, indeed, must have 
` been effectual electioneering. Bonaparte under- 
stood this sort of. tactics when he caused those 
famous letters to be issued from the war-office in 
his own name, to particular soldiers in every 
brigade, which missives contained marvelously- 
correct allusions to their past career, and a flat- 
tering request to accept a furlough and repair 
immediately to Paris, where their presence was 
anxiously awaited by the Emperor. Mithridates 
acquainted himself with the name of every mem- 
ber of his vast army—a proof, not only of an in- 
comparable memory, but of a singular knowl- 
edge of the secret of popularity. 

Personal presence, accompanied by the most 
artful appeals to the people in their own behalf, 
is also another custom of professional politicians. 
“T am the man who have seen, who have done, 
who have suffered! Produce a competitor who 
is my equal! Attention, all the hosts of crea- 
tion!” ete., is the style of this species of election- 
eering. We can swallow such doses of egotism 
from a Cicero, a Demosthenes, or other noble 
names of ever-to-be-venerated antiquity, but 
when our ears are taxed, and our eyes tasked 
with a modern spectacle of this stamp, it be- 
comes insupportably ridiculous. Such unworthy 
friction destroys the luster of the most brazen 
implement of “sound and fury.” 

The third class of politicians—the truly patri- 
otic—who fear God and work righteousness, are 
not now so often found as in those earlier times of 
our national history, which tried the real stuff of 
which a man was made. The period when a pen- 
alty was enacted for every man who refused to 
accept an office to which he was elected, would 
seem to indicate a different order of politicians 
from the major portion of those of our day and 
generation. The increments of emolument have 
corrupted the pure, strong undercurrent of disin- 
terested patriotism. 

How few who are the “servants of the people” 
are likewise servants of God! Yet, we may 
thank Heaven and take courage that these few 
“righteous men” are even now among us. We 
have those, like the inspired rulers of antiquity, 
who hold communion with Him that giveth wis- 
dom, might, and dominion—who rebel not against 
the words of God, nor contemn the counsels of 
the Most High. When the ways of justice are 
hedged about, their resort is that of Him ‘who 











said: “I give myself unto prayer.” Such exam- 
ples are living testimony of the “higher studies” 
of excellence, than which nothing human is more 
powerfully impressive. 

The writer of this will never cease to remem- 
ber the scene of witnessing the august form of 
our most eminent living jurist, with that of his 
intellectual and lovely companion, humbly bowed 
in prayer, amid the members of their family and 
guests, at the time of “the evening sacrifice.” 
That same voice which has pronounced some 
of the most important’ judicial decisions, that 
voice which has been heard in our highest na- 
tional council, and to which the good, the learned, 
the illustrious have long listened with reverence, 
is also heard in the class meeting, with the sub- 
lime utferances of a devotional spirit. Inex- 
pressibly does this “humbleness of heart” exalt 
a character, else worthy of high praise, into an 
atmosphere of meridian splendor.~ No honor in 
the gift of the suffrages of man can impart 
ereater glory to an existence thus consecrated to 
the service of God and the right. 

Says Charles Sumner, when writing of another 
eminent jurist, a peer of him to whom we have 
just alluded in the records of American law, 
though not in the ranks of political estimation: 
“I have endeavored to regard him, as posterity 
will regard him—as they must regard him now 
who know him in his various works. Imagine 
for one moment the irreparable loss if all that he 
has done were blotted out forever. This alone is 
the test of all men’s labors—the verdict of pos- 
terity upon the individual influence of character. 
The ephemeral passion- of cotemporaneous ap- 
plause, the mere success in winning place and 
power, is no true criterion of the worth of a man 
to his time and generation. What greater honor 
than the universal acclaim. of those who shall 
come after, based upon the recognition of services 
rendered in the fear of God! A single utterance, 
moved with gratitude, is a nobler tribute than 
the most costly mausoleum inscribed with a 
thousand public honors. So great was the repu- 
tation of Noureddin, Sultan of Aleppo, for justice, 
that his chamber of judgment was the terror of 
the extortioner and the refuge of the oppressed. 
Some years after his death a poor subject 
was heard in the streets of Damascus, calling 
aloud: “O, Noureddin! Noureddin! where art 
thou now? Arise, arise, to pity and protect us!” 
Had it not been for this circumstance, it is prob- 
able that the name of Noureddin would have 
perished with his time, or, perhaps, received only 
a mention in the list of Turkish rulers. 

A prominent characteristic of a truly-great 


man, who is a blessing to his country, is a wise 


condescension to those of inferior station. 


This 
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trait-~ has redeemed the memory of many an 
objectionablé hero from obloquy and hate. The 
servant who held the stirrup for Napoleon I was 
accustomed to relate with tearful eyes accounts 
of his master’s affable kindness to all who clus- 
tered about his person. Beneath one of our 
New England roofs the old man spent his last 
days in delightful recurrence to those scenes of 
the past, and died thankful that he had been 
honored by being in the service of such a mas- 
ter. 

Parton’s accounts of this trait in Andrew 
Jackson are among the most fascinating of his 
pages. “The strength of a prince is the love of 
his people,” observes Seneca. How much more 
is this true of the strength of one who has been 
raised to exalted station by the people! What 
man would choose to be detested by all who ever 
knew him, or by even a minority, for personal 
considerations aside from party spirit? 

The conditions of a worthy popularity, such 
as is attached to the best class of political men, 
involye centrality, integrity of purpose. Many 
other considerations go strongly to make up 
these conditions; but if the people are persuaded 
that a leading man is honest, and their well- 
wisher, they are not backward to give him his 
due in some form. 

Good men should study politics in order to 
inerease the numerical ranks of honest politi- 
cians. It is a mistaken principle of life that 
would exclude those whose chief business is re- 
ligion from any participation with public affairs. 
Gibbon informs us that the primitive Christians 
did not take part in the concerns of the public 
lest they should become corrupted by pagan 
superstition, In return the pagans frequently 
asked, what must be the fate of the empire, 
attacked on every side by the barbarians, if all 
mankind should adopt the pusillanimous senti- 
ments of the new sect? A similar question we 
Americans may ask at this time. To whom are 
» we to look under Heaven for safety and direction 
if not to our best men? 

Yet we would have no union of Church and 
state, The records of the past afford the amplest 
evidence of the disastrous issues of such a coali- 
tion. The consistorial government of the repub- 
lic of Geneva, established by John Calvin, was 
one of the worst which the world has ever seen. 
It was this that enabled the dark, unslumbering 
spirit of persecution to drag to the stake the 
philosophical but mistaken Servetus, and choked 
effectually the voice of inquiry and dissent. The 
awful massacres and the secrets of the Roman 
Inquisition complete the sum of testimony against 
the slightest approach to such an order of affairs. 
It is the ordinary presumption that every 
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man is best informed touching those matters of 
his own particular craft. But this is only appo- 
site of those who meddle with what they are 
almost wholly unacquainted. There is, however, 
no doubt but that religious men very largely 
influence the stratum of public affairs, which 
fact should enter into account when we consider 
the elements of our past general prosperity as a 
people. 

Thus far we have alluded to political men; 
but we can not obliterate the fact that the 
“gentler sex” have had some share in the inter- 
ests of state. A genuine political woman is an 
anomaly. That female who clamors for the right 
of suffrage, and whose political sympathies or 
antipathies are poured forth upon the public ear, 
is not adapted to rightly sustain the relation of 
wife and mother. Nothing is more exactly fitted 
for the transformation of woman into all that 
she ought never to be as a participation with 
men in public affairs in a public manner. She 
who aspires to the civil attitude of a man is 
infinitely less than a woman. 

But there is a sense in which woman may and 
does participate in political affairs. There is an 
influence which she can and often does exert 
more potent than men would ever care to confess. 
The Duchess of Sutherland is one of the great- 
est movers in the affairs of state in England; 
but her levers are hidden beneath the details of 


society, and this so adroitly that every man, 


however famous, who comes into her atmosphere 
is only aware that she is “a prodigiously fine 
woman.” The Empress Josephine had such ex- 
traordinary influence over the Emperor Napoleon - 
that she was constantly in the receipt of letters 
from persons of all ranks, soliciting her coöpera- 
tion or direct personal mediation; and often 
where the most momentous interests were at 
stake, Madame de Stael exerted such power in 
public affairs that the man who dictated terms 
to kings was fain to conciliate her good graces 
for reasons of state. The sister of Francis I 
was known to be powerfully influential in pro- 
tecting the leading spirits of the Reformation. 

James VI was especially troubled by women” 
who interfered with his enactments. “So com- 
pletely had ‘the weaker vessel’ pinned him, that, 
though he ‘had manie grait giftes, bot specialie 
excellit in the toung and pen,’ he shrunk from 
encountering these spirited females with their 
own weapons, and, skulking behind the throne, 
directed against them the thunderbolt of a royal 
proclamation, ‘to remove from the capital and 
retire beyond the water of Tay till they give 
farther declaration of their disposition.’ ” 

It required all the art of Seneca and policy 
of Burrhus to prevent Agrippina from sharing 
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the honors of empire with her son, so greatly 
did she desire to intermeddle with public affairs. 
Mammea, mother of Alexander Severus, and his 
grandmother Mesa, virtually ruled, while the 
supple monarch nominally held the reins of em- 
ire. 

i Christina of Sweden acted the part of a publie 
man till she was tired of her unnatural role, 
then sought solace in disputing every man whom 
she met, not sparing`“his Holiness.” A more 
unhappy woman neyer made her last will and 
testament than this, who tried all manner of 
experiments in order to astonish the world and 
confound the wisdom of the wisest. 

Some of the most illustrious of our own pub- 
lic men have furnished examples of deference to 
woman’s opinions in the weightiest concerns. 
Washington often retired from the council of 
state to consult his wife. Jackson almost idol- 
ized his companion, and deferred to her sugges- 
tions. The wife of John Adams is remembered 
to have- possessed great influence in molding 
public opinion. The letters addressed to her by 
Jefferson give evidence of the esteem in which 
her sentiments were held by thosé even of con- 
flicting party. “He condescends to explain to her 
more than one act of his administration to which 
she was supposed to object, at the same time 
apologizing courteously for intruding upon her 
time, citing it as a proof of his great respect. 
His letter to Madame Necker upon the claims 
of Monsieur Klein against the United States 
bears proof of his regard for woman’s influence. 

We find also in Jefferson’s Works a memo- 
randum of the contributions from ladies to aid in 
carrying forward the war. One woman put 
down “five gold rings,” another a “ watch- 
chain,” a third a “diamond-drop,” and thus till 
a large sum was contributed. We are inclined 
to think that this kind of instrumentality in 
political affairs is far more effective than that for 
which many women at present contend. 

When a woman possesses this power of modu- 
lating the tone of political society, to some de- 
gree, she should least of all be conscious of such 
possession, and in the most scrupulously-con- 
scientious manner, should seek to order her 
speech and act, ever vailed with the decorous 
sereen of unaffected delicacy. 

Woman, so far ag is consistent with her more 
appropriate duties, should be informed concern- 
ing those affairs that are vital to the public 
weal—enough, at least, to be able to converse 
with intelligent propriety. But if any are so 
situated that they can not do this, if they have 
neither time nor talent, they should be suffi- 
ciently consoled with the reflection that they 
need be none the less lovely or loving. 








Let every woman, especially every wife, regard 
it her object of life, secondary only to the uses of 
the soul toward God, so to live that it may be 
said. of her, as Wordsworth wrote of his wife 
after thirty-six years of wedded life: 


“Thanks to thy virtues, to the eternal youth 
Of all thy goodness, never melancholy ; 
To thy large heart and hamble mind that cast 
Into one vision future, present, past.” 


— oTo 


TO-MORROW, 





BY MRS. E. CLEMENTINE HOWARTH. 





I can not write to-day ; 
The sunshine hath a dreamy spell 
That wooes me from my home away 
To fragrant woodland dell; 

And o’er my face,not over fair, 
The breezes toss my tangled hair, 
And bear the unbound leaves away— 
Well, well, I can not write to-day, 

i I’ll write to-morrow. 


\ [n vain, old saint and sage, 
Ye look on me with mournful eyes, 
While wisdom chides from many a page 
Which on my table lies; 
For what are teachers such as these 
To light and sunshine, bloom and breeze? 
I can not think what I would say; 
So bear with me, dear love, to-day, 
I’ll write to-morrow. 


There hangs my rustic lyre, 

With last year’s faded roses bound; 
Now, as I touch each quivering wire, 

The dead leaves strew the ground, 
And memory whispers soft and low 
The love-dreams of the “ long ago ;” 
Of tender hearts that now are clay— 
Well, let me dream of them to-day, 

I'll write to-morrow. 


Would I could find the spring 
. Described in legendary lore, 
Where Love could wash his dusty wing 
And soar to heaven once more ! 
That fount that sparkled clear and bright 
Before the Indian sachem’s sight; 
Would I could lie where he hath lain! 
O, what a glad, triumphant strain : 
I'd sing to-morrow ! 


Dear woods and sunshine bright, | 
I love you, yet I seek in vain 
An earthly shrine where Faith may light 
Her altar lamps again; 
An earthly stream on whose bright shore 
My faded hopes may bloom once more, 
While Genius breaks his bonds of clay, 
And sings to heaven his sweetest lay ; 
And what the world calls dreams to-day 
Be truths to-morrow. 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





“MMHERE’S no use trying any longer to suit 

Isaac Parsons,” muttered to herself the afore- 
named individual’s better-half, as she sat in a 
corner of the farm-kitchen, rapidly divesting a 
chicken of its feathers; “I’ve worked and slaved 
myself to death for him and his’n, and all the 
thanks I’ve had for the last fifteen years has 
been short words, and general growlin’, and fault- 
finding, tiH now I’m jest determined to stand 
out and have my own way, or let things take 
their own course, and he’ll find that, after all, 
Melissy Talcott has got some sperit in her that 
can’t be crushed out with all his abusin’ and ag- 
gravation | 

“To think, now, he should have the heart to 
refuse me a new carpet after he’s had such good 
luck with his wheat crop, and I jest slaved my- 
self all through harvestin’ ahd got along with 
one girl! 

“The more that man gets the stingier he grows, 
and there isn’t a woman amongst my acquaint- 
ances that would stand such treatment, and. I 
won’t. I put down my foot from this moment,” 
setting down most emphatically that solid mem- 
ber of her comely person on the kitchen floor; 
“if Isaac Parsons won’t come to terms, [7d quit 
him, that’s all!” 

It was.a still, serene morning in the early Aù- 
tumn. The kitchen windows were open, and 
through them came, like golden wings, the sun- 
shine to linger and laugh on the white kitchen 
floor, and flash along the ceiling, and brighten 
every thing into picturesque beauty in that old 
farm-house kitchen, The song of the birds in 
their nests among the old bell pear trees, came 
also through the windows in sweet eddies and 
jets of music, and so did all those ripe, fragrant, 
spicy scents, which belong to the Autumn, and 
which have always a whisper of the tropics, with 
their still, stately splendors, their groves of balm, 
and forests odorous with gums, and beautiful 
with all strange and gorgeous blooms. 

But, better than all this, that Autumn morn- 
ing was one to brim the heart with gratitude 
and love to God, the giver of all its perfect 
beauty, to calm the human soul into peace, and 
trust in the wisdom and love, which had ordained 
that day a high-priest to man, and its robe was 
like the robe of Aaron’s ephod, all of blue, and 
its bells were the early winds ringing to and fro 
in the still air, and on the forehead of the morn- 
ing was written so that all eyes might read, “ All 
His works do praise him!” 

But Mrs. Melissa Parsons heard and saw none 
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of these things. Down among the fogs and 
darkness of her own narrow, fretful cares and 
anxieties, she walked with warped vision and 
angry thoughts, which seethed and flashed into 
rebellion and hatred. For her there was no 
beauty in that Autumn day, no token of God’s 
love and care for man in its sweet face—no voice 


calling her to prayer or praise in the whisper 


of its winds or the song of its birds, 

Mrs. Melissa Parsons had been a remarkably- 
pretty girl in her youth, and thirty-seven years 
had made her a fair and comely woman. 

Her husband was a somewhat phlegmatic man, 
stubborn and opinionated, and as his early life 
and social atmosphere had not enlarged nor soft- 
ened his character, the hardest and least agreea- 
ble side of itexpanded with his years. He loved 
money, and as the esthetic part of his nature 
had never been cultivated, he regarded it as 
wastefulness and extravagance to indulge in 
much grace or beauty of surroundings. 

Still, there was another side to the.man; his 
affections were deep and tender, and a judicious 
and loving woman could have reached and in- 
fluenced him to almost any degree through these. 
But Mrs. Parsons never understood her husband. 
She was an impulsive, high-spirited, and really 
warm-hearted woman, with a good deal of petty, 
social ambition, and she and her husband were 
constantly jarring each other. 

His obstinacy always inflamed her anger, 
while her imperious temper only hardened him 
into fresh stubbornness, and so the current of 
their lives ran most inharmoniously, and was 
constantly interrupted by jars, and bickerings, 
and angry altercations. That one fair and pre- 
cious lily of tenderness, whose grace and beauty 
had filled their youth with fragrance, cast its 
leaves, and at last only the root was left; and 
what dews or sunshine should nourish it in a soil 
that grew more barren year by year—a soil over- 
grown with thistles and rank and noisome weeds? 

Yet all these years the barns and storehouses, 
the lands and gold of Isaac Parsons increased, 
and God sent children—two boys and a girl—to 
soften the hearts of the father and mother, and 
to be to them angels of a new covenant of house- 
hold peace and tenderness. But, alas! the sweet 
faces and all the beautiful and loving ministra- 
tions of childhood never accomplished their mis- 
sion; and, with hearts and tempers fretted, and 
soured, and worn, Mr. and Mrs. Parsons counted 
the years going over them, and both felt that 
their marriage had been a mistake and a misery ; 
and with blind eyes that would not see, and 
hard hearts that would not understand, each 
blamed the other, and mutual recrimination only 
produced fresh bitterness. i 
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At last a crisis came. Mrs. Parsons had set 
her heart that Autumn upon a new parlor carpet, 
' which was in no wise unreasonable, and in which 
her husband ought to have indulged her, but the 
manner of her request, which was in reality a 
command, at once roused the inherent stubborn- 
ness of the man, and he flatly refused her., Then 
followed passionate words and angry retorts, till 
the husband and wife separated with mutual bit- 
terness and rage. 

But, as Mrs. Parsons took up her denuded 
chicken and plunged it in a pan of hot water, her 
eyes glanced on the weekly paper which lay on 
the table, and they settled upon this passage, 
which completed a short sketch: “Who when 
He was reviled, reviled not again, but committed 
his cause to Him who judgeth righteously.” 

And those words stole, in a still, serene, rebuk- 
- ing voice, through the stormy soul of Mrs. Par- 
sons. She had read them innumerable times be- 
fore, and they had had for her no especial mes- 
sage nor meaning, but now God had sent his 
angel to drop them in her heart; and in a mo- 
ment something of the real sin and wrong of her 
life rose up and confronted her. 

She sat down in a low chair by her kitchen 
table, and rested her forehead on her hand. The 
hard, fretful, angry look went dut from her face, 
and was succeeded by a soft, thoughtful expres- 
. sion, and the sunshine hovered in yearning, gold- 
en, shifting beauty about her. 

And the years of Mrs. Parsons’s life rose up, 
like pale, sorrowful faces from the dead, and 
looked reproachfully upon her, and suddenly, in 
sharp, clear, strong features, stood revealed to her 
roused conscience the heavy part she had borne 
in all the sin and misery which had blasted her 
married life. 

And then the woman’s memory went back to 
her first acquaintance with Isaac Parsons—he 
had chosen her from among a score of others, who 
envied her that good fortune, and how fond he 
was of her, and how those early days of their 


courtship came over the softened heart of the | 


woman, as the first winds of spring come up from 
the south, and go softly over the bare, despairing 
earth, Then she saw herself once more a shy, 
tremulous, joyful bride at the altar, leaning on 
the strong arm and the tender heart to whom she 
gave herself gladly and trustfully, as a woman 
should. 

And she remembered that morning, a little 
later, when her proud and happy young husband 
brought her to the house which had been his 
father’s, and how for a little while the thought 
of being mistress of the great old farm-house 
fairly frightened the wits out of her. 

She meant to make it a sweet and happy home 





for Isaac Parsons. She remembered, as though 
it all happened yesterday, the little plans and 
contrivances she had made for his surprise and 
their mutual comfort. 

But the first quarrel came. How well she 
remembered it, and how clearly she saw now the 
foolish and sinful part she had borne in that! If 
she had controlled her temper then—ah, if she 
had only done this since—if she had only been 
gentle and patient, forbearing and forgiving, in- 
stead of being proud and passionate, fretful and 
stubborn! If she had only borne her woman’s 
burdens, and done her woman’s duties! Here 
the wife and the mother broke down; she buried 
her face in her apron and cried like a little child. 

Mrs. Parsons was an energetic, determined sort 
of woman, and when she had once made up her 
mind to any course of action she would not shrink, 
from it. What went on in the softened woman’s 
heart that morning, as she sat with her apron at 
her eyes, and the sobs in her throat, rocking to 
and fro in her low chair, and the sweet, restless 
sunshine all about her—what went on in the 
woman’s softened heart only God and the angels 
know. 

“ Are you tired, Isaac?” 

The farmer was wiping his face and hands on 
the brown crash towel which hung near the win- 
dow. He was a tall, stalwart, muscular man, 
sunbrowned and weather-beaten; yet he had 
keen, kindly eyes, and the hard features had an 
honest, intelligent expression. Mrs. Parsons was 
cutting a loaf of rye bread at the kitchen table. 
Her husband turned and looked at her a moment 
as though he half doubted whether he had heard 
aright. His wife’s face was bent over the bread, 
and he could not see it; but the words came the 
second time: í 

“ Are you tired, Isaac?” 

It was a long, long time since Mr. Parsons 
had heard that soft, quiet voice. It stole over 
his heart, like a wind from the land of his youth. 

“Waral, yes, I do feel kind o’ tuckered out. 
It’s hard work to get im all that corn with only 
one hand besides Roger.” 

“T reckoned so; and I thought I’d brile the 
chicken for tea, and bake the sweet potatoes, as 
you ’d relish ’em best so.” 

Mr. Parsons did not say one word; he sat 
down and took the weekly paper out of his 


| pocket, but his thoughts were too busy to let 


him read one word. He knew very well his 
wife’s aversion to broiled chickens, and as the 
kitchen was her undisputed territory, he was 
obliged to submit and have his chickens stewed, 
and his potatoes served up in sauce, notwith- 
standing she was perfectly aware that he pre- 
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ferred the former broiled and the latter baked; 


and this unusual deference to his tastes fairly 
struck the farmer dumb with astonishment, and 
he sat still and watched his wife as she hurried 
from the pantry to the table in her preparations 
for tea; and then there came across him the 
memory of some of the harsh, angry words he 
had spoken during their quarrel that morning, 
and the words smote the man’s heart. 

And while Mrs. Parsons was in the midst of 
taking up the daintily-broiled chicken, two boys 
and a girl burst into the kitchen. | 

They were a pleasant sight as they tumbled in, 
noisy and mirthful, with their cheeks full of the 
bloom which the country air had kissed into 
them, and their eyes dancing with excitement 
and frolic. 

“Hush, hush, children!” wound in among the 
obstreperous mirth like a silver chime the soft 
voice of the mother. “TFather’s busy with his 
paper, and you’ll disturb him.” 

The children were silenced at once, not from 
fear at the reproof, but in wonder at it, for the 
wife as seldom consulted her husband’s taste or 
convenience in those small, every-day matters 
which make the happiness or irritation of our 
lives as he did hers. 

In a few moments the hungry family gathered 
around the table. There was little spoken at 
' that meal, but a softer, kindlier atmosphere 
seemed to pervade the room. The children felt 
it, though they did not speak of it. 

“ Are you going out this evenin’, Isaac?” 

“Wall, yes, I thought I’d step round to the 
town meetin’. Want any thing at the store?” 
continued Mr. Parsons, as he tried to button his 
collar before ‘the small, old-fashioned looking- 
glass, whose mahogany frame was mounted with 
boughs of evergreen, around which scarlet ber- 
ries hung their chains of rubies. 

But the man’s large fingers were clumsy, and 
the button was refractory, and, after several in- 
effectual attempts to accomplish his purpose, Mr. 
Parsons dropped his hand with an angry grunt 
that “the thing would’n’t work.” 

“Let me try, father!” Mrs. Parsons stepped 
quickly to her husband’s side, and in a moment 
her skillful fingers had managed the refractory 
button. ; 

Then she smoothed down a lock or two of 
black hair, which had strayed over the sunburnt 
forehead, and the touch of those soft fingers felt 
very pleasant about the farmer’s brow, and woke 
up in his heart old, sweet memories of times 
when he used to feel them fluttering “lke a 
dream through his hair. 

He looked down on his wife with a ‘softness in 
his face and a smile in his keen eye which he 








| little suspected. And the softness and the smile 


stirred a fountain warm and tender in Mrs. Par- 
sons’s heart, which had not for years yielded one 
stream of its sweet waters. She reached up her 
lips impulsively to her husband and kissed his 
cheek, Any one who had witnessed that little 
domestic scene would scarcely have suspected 
that the married life of Isaac Parsons and his 
wife counted three-quarters of a score of years. 

The woman’s comely face was as full of shy 
blushes as a girl’s of sixteen; and Isaac Parsons 
seized his hat and plunged out of the house 
without speaking one word, but with a mixture 
of amazement and something deeper on his face 
not easily described. 

But at last he clearéd his throat, and muttered 
to himself, “ Melissy sha’n’t repent that act—l 
say she sha’n’t!” and when Isaac Parsons said a 
thing every body knew he meant it. 

The sunset of another Autumn day was roll- 
ing its vestures of purple and gold about the 
mountains when the. wagon of Isaac Parsons 
rolled into the farm yard. He had been absent 
all day in the city, and the supper had been 
awaiting him nearly an hour, and the children 
had grown hungry and impatient. 

“QO, father, what. have you got there?” they 
all clamored as he came into the house tugging 
along an immense bundle tied with cords. 

“Tt’s something for your mother, children,” 
was the rather unsatisfactory answer. 

At that moment Mrs. Parsons entered the 
kitchen, Her husband snapped the cords, and 
a breadth of Ingrain carpeting rolled upon the 
floor, through whose dark-green ground-work 
trailed a russet vine and golden leaves—a most 
tasteful and graceful pattern. 

Isaac Parsons turned to his amazed wife. 
“There, Melissy, there ’s the parlor carpet you 
asked me for yesterday mornin’. I reckon there 
an’t many that ’Il beat it in West Farms.” © 

. A-quick ehange went over Mrs. Parsons’s face, 
half of joy, half of something deeper. 

«O, Isaac? She put her arms around the 
strong man’s neck*and burst into tears. ; 

The trio of children stood still, and looked on 
in stolid amazement. I think the sight of their 
faces was the first thing which recalled Isaac 
Parsons to himself. 

“Come, come, mother,” he said, but his voice 
was not just steady, “don’t give way now like 
this. I’m as hungry as a panther, and want my 
supper afore I do any thing but put up my 
horse,” and he strode off to that impatient quad- 
ruped in the back yard. 

So the new carpet proved an olive-branch of 
peace in the household of Isaac Parsons. While 
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others admired its pattern or praised its quality, 
it spoke to Mrs. Parsons’s heart a story of all 
that which love and patience may accomplish. 
After many struggles and much prayer, the 
triumph over pride, and passion, and evil habits 
was. at last achieved; and this was not accom- 
plished in a day, or a month, or a year, but the 
“small leaven that leaveneth the whole lump,” 
working silently and surely, completed at last its 
pure and perfect work, and in the farm-house of 
Isaac Parsons reigned the spirit of forbearance 
and self-relinquishment, of gentleness and love, 
which are given unto those who “fear God and 
keep his commandments.” 


OS On 


THOUGHTS FROM COMMON-PLACKES, 


BY WILLIAM T. COGGESHALL,. 


SATIRICAL application of an old adage has 

often occurred to me. Many of the “ popu- 
lar lectures” which literary gentlemen deliver 
between Maine and Missouri are severely satir- 
ical, or bitterly denunciatory, yet they are warmly 
applauded—because “present company rs always 
excepted.” 

When I see favorable notices in the news- 
papers of a man who has amassed a fortune by 
“ grinding the faces of the poor,” because he has 
given one or more thousands. of dollars to a 
Widows Home or an Orphan Asylum, I am 
constrained to believe that whatever charity 
belongs to the circumstances is manifested by the 
editors—“ charity covereth [or hideth] a multi- 
tude of sins.” 

Out of patience with men who seek to be lead- 
ers in great popular movements; I have often 
wished that I could wield a pencil graphically. 
I would sketch two pictures: one þurlesqueing 
the poet’s conception of Excelsior, who scorns 
peril without a purpose and without followers, 
the other exhibiting a blustering captain, proud 
of extravagant “soldier clothes,” seated on a 
hand sled, with a host of earnest people dragging 
him in pursuit of a retreating’ enemy. 

Several years ago on a balmy evening in 
spring-time, a passenger on a steamboat ascending 
a southern river, I heard a song, “which, now 
like a cry of joy, then like a wail of deep sorrow, 
touched my heart. I have since heard a number 
of the world’s greatest musical artists, but among 
all the skilled efforts they made, not one clings 
to my memory like the song of black boatmen 
on the Alabama River. It was earnest and hon- 
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est in sentiment and tune. It had a pensive 
wildness, in touching harmony with the character 
and condition of the songsters. In it music had 
a plain office. It was not a mere embellishment, 
or an accomplishment, but a genuine power. 

_ After picking up a common pin in the street, 
I thought how few of the many who find this 
simple article a convenience appreciate the skill 
by which it is made. How rarely even thought- 
ful people consider the noble strivings, the vexa- 
tious defects, which preceded the perfection of 
the machinery by which it is wrought! Indeed, 
how rarely any body takes appreciative heed of 
what, for convenience, for refinement, and pro- 
tection, ingenious mechanism, in a thousand chan- 
nels, is now accomplishing—out of civilization 
developed, protecting and extending—making 
occasion and opportunity for the general culture 
in which it is first possible, then essential, This 
thought leads to matter enough for an essay, or a 
lecture, or, it may be, a volume. I hope some 
suggestive writer will pursue it. 

While I was walking one day with a friend a 
villamous cur ran past us. His head was down, 
his tail between his legs; he was the very pic- 
ture of fear. He had not gone half a square 
beyond us before half a dozen boys threw stones 
at him. His craven aspect provoked them. 

“Is wt that dog entitled to abuse?” said my 
friend. 

“Let me answer that question by asking 
another,” I replied. ‘ Does the meek and mod- 
est man who gives up his property or abandons 
his rights rather than vex his spirit with honest 
indignation find an appropriate refuge when the 
poor-house directors take charge of him?” 

“Unquestionably,” my friend responded, turn- 
ing on a cross street as he spoke, leaving me to 
reflect whether, notwithstanding the apparent 
harshness of his declarations, there is not practi- 
cal philosophy in the opinions they represent. 

My boyhood was spent in a village which is 
situated at the junction of a romantic creek with 
the Juniata River. My earliest recollections are 
associated with days which passed too rapidly on 
that river’s shores. I have never since resided 
in town or city distant from a generous river. I 
believe that to most men there is something gen- 
erousina greatriver. Sympathy with its generos- 
ity accounts not only for settlements in the thick 
forests along its banks, but for the long walks 
lovers take within the sound of its soothing mur- 
mur when farms, and farm-houses, and villages 
dot its overlooking hills. The rivers of the 
world are associated in history with as exciting 
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scenes, as thrilling romances as the loftiest 
mountains. All great nations have great rivers, 
along which historians recite or poets sing of 
heroic deeds or sad disasters. The river con- 
nects the farm, and: the village, and the city 
with the world above and the world below— 
physically, not spiritually, I mean. There is a 
bond of union in its current which, “ without 
money and without price,” invites commerce, 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that prosperity 
rewards an industrious, intelligent people in a 
land which, from its northern to its southern, 
from its eastern to its western border, has silver 
lines in its landscapes, along which boats of 
heaviest burden are driven. 

Toward the close of Hawthorn’s “ Blithedale 
Romance,” it is recorded that Miles Coverdale, 
the “small poet,” visited a drinking saloon. 
saw a number of men who appeared to be 
warmed and comforted in their cups, and he said 
of them—‘ Their eyes twinkled a little, to be 
sure. They hemmed and hawed vigorously after 
each glass, and laid a hand on the pit of the 
stomach, as if the pleasant titillation there was 
what constituted the tangible part of their 
enjoyment. In that spot unquestionably and 
not in the brain was the acme of the whole 
affair. “But the true purpose of their drinking, 
and one that will induce men to drink or do 
something equivalent as long as this weary world 
shall endure, was the renewed youth and vigor, 
the brisk, cheerful sense of things present and to 
come with which for about a quarter of an hour 
the dram permeated their systems. And when 
such quarters of an hour can be obtained in 
some mode less baneful to the great sum of 
human life, but, nevertheless, with a little spice 
of impropriety to give it a mild flavor, we tem- 
perance people may ring out our bells for vic- 
tory.” 

These are the words of a tinker. They touch 
other questions than the right or the wrong of 
stimulating beverages. They suggest whether 
quarters of an hour, with a “brisk, cheerful 
` sense of things present and to come,” might not 
often, without a spice of impropriety, be pro- 


vided in family circles—charming away wisely | 


from disgrace and premature death many who 
are now the victims of conviviality which is 
secret because it is wicked. Whoever does not 
recognize this practical philosophy is an agitator 
only, not a reformer, whenever he declaims 
against popular sins or national vices. 
Americans are inclined to be indignant at 
. English, French, or German tourists who satirize 
them, or who tell plain truths about their cus- 
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toms and habits. I would not complain of such 
patriotic indignation; but, while we maintain an 
aspect of resentment at satire, we may be sig- 
nally benefited by the candid opinions of an 
intelligent foreigner. Recently a canny Scotch- 
man, named Stirling, made a journey through 
the-United States and published a book, He 
wrote in it both homely satire and wholesome 
truth. I quote one paragraph: 

“The American never plays, not even the 
American child. He cares nothing for those 
games and sports which are the delight of the 
Englishman. He is indifferent to the play either 
of mind or muscle, Labor is his element, and 
his only relaxation from hard work is fierce ex- 
citement. Neither does he laugh. The Ameri- 
cans are, I imagine, the most serious people in 
the world, There is no play even in their fancy. 

This terrible earnestness is, I am per- 
sumed at the bottom of that ill-health which is 
so serious a curse to American life. No doubt 
other things contribute, climate, stimulants, sed- 
entary occupations, and so forth; but the deep- 
rooted curse of American disease is that over- 
working of the brain and over-excitement of the 
nervous system which are the necessary conse- 
quences of their intense activity. Hence nerv- 
ous dyspepsia, with consumption, insanity, and 
all its brood of fell disorders in its train. Ina 
word, the American works himself to death.” 

Mr. Stirling is not too severe. Let any hon- 
est man of fair judgment look around him and 
shrewdly reflect. He will be constrained to ex- 
claim, “Consumption, dyspepsia, and suicide— 
these are American ‘privileges!’” Independent 
of a determination to die rich, zeal for speedy 
record, with complimentary resolutions, in the 
obituary column of a newspaper, is the most 
prominent of American characteristics. Hospi- 
tals, private and public, asylums for the insane, 
water-cure establishments, and coroner’s inquests 
must exercise the same care for unfortunate 
humanity, which has sunk under business too 
exclusive and earnest, study too severe, gravity 
too heavy, or dignity too sacred, that they exer- 
cise for minds and bodies which have been de- 
ranged by hot dissipation. 
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PATIENCE WITH CHILDREN. 


Ir I were asked what single qualification was 
necessary for one who has the care of children, I 
should say patience—patience with their tempers, 
patience with their understandings, patience with 
their progress. It is not brilliant parts or great 
acquirements which are necessary, but patience to 
go over first principles again and again, never to 
be irritated by willful or accidental hinderance, 
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A VISIT TO A WEALTHY CHINAMAN. 
EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL. 





{ BY MRS. BE. S. BARNABY. 





OVEMBER 13, 1859, was the last day of my 
stay in Shanghae, and we were invited to 
visit some Chinese ladies, wives of one man. The 
time was fixed: for 8, P. M., and we were about 
getting into the different “chairs” that were to 


‘convey us tô the house, when we were accosted 


by couriers and presented with long pieces of 
scarlet paper, having Chinese characters written 
on them. These were the gentleman’s cards con- 
taining compliments, and informing us that 
he was ready for our reception; so off we started. 
The rain was pouring down, but we hardly knew 


it, for the noise of the chair-bearers’ sandals, 


drowned-all other sounds. We reached the house 
in about ten minutes. 


The dwellings of even the wealthiest Chinamen 


‘are very rude and, plain, having very little sem- 


blance of comfort, are generally dirty, and with a 
disagreeable odor about them. The inside of the 
roof and walls presents only the rough, uncovered 
beams and boards, and the floors are sometimes 
greasy enough to slide on. At the door of our 
present destination we were met by the master 
of the house and ushered into a reception hall, 
which we found very prettily decorated with an 
forming 
arches and caves. This was adorned with many 
pots and bunches of crysanthemums, and illu- 
minated with lanterns and candles, the whole pre- 
senting a very novel and pleasing appearance. 
After a few moments spent in exchanging com- 
pliments and admiring this part of the entertain- 
ment, we were conducted up-stairs to see the 
ladies. 
attire, which consisted of very elegantly-embroid- 
ered satin trowsers and sack, their-hair dressed in 
their own peculiar style, and adorned with flow- 


_ ers and a band of valuable gems, such as eme- 


ralds, rubies, etc. They appeared possessed of as 
much curiosity to see and examine us as we were 
to see them. All our conversation was inter- 
preted by the friend who accompanied us, and 
through whom we obtained the invitation. The 
ladies showed us their jewelry, of which they had 
a great quantity and of great value, , Some very 
heavy gold bracelets, the metal so pure and mal- 
leable that no clasps or hinges were needed; ear- 
rings, bands for the hair, finger-rings, and some 
pieces whose use I could not make out, composed 
the lot; and then as a finish they exhibited their 
watches, which were of European manufacture 


‘and very valuable. 


The principal wife—there were three—wore on 





We found them dressed in their richest |* 


| the third and fourth fingers of her left hand nails 


about three inches long, protected by very ele- 
gantly-chased gold shields: this is a mark of high 
birth; it of course makes their hands quite use- 
less, and was to our eyes a deformity; but how 
true is the old French proverb: “Chacun A son 
gout!” The Chinese, as a general thing, have 
beautifully-formed hands, long tapering fingers, 
and sloping from the third knuckles to the wrist; 
they are not as particular about keeping them 
clean as they ought to be. 

The master of the house, in an earnest en- 
deavor to amuse us, proposed to show how he 
smoked opium—the horrid drug in which the 
traffic has made thousands of the English rich 
and the natives of China poor in intellect and 
pocket. We were conducted into an adjoining 
chamber, where was a large couch furnished with 
cushions and draperies of the most costly dam- 
ask; in the center of the couch was the smoking 
service of -finely-carved silver. After lighting 
the little silver lamp, the performer took up on a 
little rod a very small quantity of the opium, 
and holding it over the lamp boiled it till it was 
properly prepared, then put it in his pipe; the 
pipes are very different from those used for 
smoking tobacco. The one we saw was a long 
silver tube with a very small bowl. The gen- 
tleman lay down on the couch in the most 
“abandon” style, put the pipe to his mouth, 
took one whiff and was done. They never take 
more than three “ whiffs,’ as the drug is too 
strong to allow of more. 

After this performance, we were amused with 
some of their fashionable music, hired performers, 
vocal and instrumental. The music was villain- 
ous, and enough to throw any rational audience 
into hysterics. This performance ended, we “ chin- 
chin’d” and departed, pleased and amused with 
our strange visit. I forgot to mention, that while 
in the ladies’ rooms we were helped to refresh- 
ments consisting of hot tea, the usual probado, 
and two kinds of jellies, with “ melon- seeds, ™* pea- 
nuts; and dichees—a kind of dried fruit. 


ee oe 
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THE VALE OF TEARS. 

Tux vale of tears is very low, and descends far 
beneath the ordinary level; some parts of it, in- 
deed, are tunneled through rocks of anguish. A 
frequent cause of its darkness is that on either side 
of the valley there are high mountains, called the 
mountains of sin. These rise so high that they 
obscure the light of the sun. Behind these Andes 
of guilt, God hides his face, and we are troubled. * 
If this valley were not so dark, pilgrims would 
not so much dread passing through it. 
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“SHAPES WHICH SHADOWS WERE.” 





BY MRS. N. M’OONAUGHY. 





W°? find a belief in the supernatural and a love 
of the marvelous in every age and nation. 
It affects not only the rude and uncultivated, but 
obtains also in the polished and enlightened states 
of society. It is this belief which has so often, 
in past ages, clothed with mysterious terrors the 
harmless illusions produced by a disordered phys- 
ical system or an overwrought fancy, converting 
simple monomania into demoniacal possession, 
which could only be cured by the. severest exor- 
cism, and even at times demanding the life of the 
unfortunate victim. 

And even now in simple communities, where 
even the twilight of science has not dawned, 
when a group of neighbors gather around the 
dim firelight and listen with hushed breathing 
to some recital of fearful voices heard at night, 
of strange lights glancing over dead men’s 

‘ grayes, of apparitions from the other world ap- 
pearing to warn them of death or peril, the story 
is received as absolute fact, and the hearts of 
the hearers quake with terror lest some such 
mysterious visitant should be found in the dole- 
ful midnight standing by their bedside. Every 
fitful gleam of the embers causes a start, and 
the homeward journey is taken with breathless 
haste. 

In a more advanced society the same recital 
would cause only an incredulous smile, and the 
suspicion that the narrator was not quite right 

, “up there,” tapping the forehead significantly. 

If he died his will would quite likely be con- 
tested, and this incident brought forward to prove 
his insanity. But of late years the legal as well 
as the medical profession have learned to regard 
mere hallucination, in many cases, as entirely 
consistent with reason; a simple physiological 
phenomenon; a disease to be treated by the fam- 
ily physician as much as a fever or a fractured 
arm. 

Many great minds have been subject to these 
delusions without any suspicion of their insanity 
existing. Let the mind dwell long and intensely 
on any subject, and there is a tendency to clothe 
the idea in a visible form. 

All are familiar with the story of the stout old 
Reformer hurling his inkstand at the devil, whom 
he firmly believed he saw standing in his cham- 
ber. Ben Jonson told a friend that he had spent 
a whole night watching a horde of Tartars, 
Turks, and Catholics fighting around his great 
arm-chair.. Though the impression was very 
vivid, he attributed it to the right case, an over- 
wrought and highly-excited imagination. 

Vou. KXI.—10 





Oliver Cromwell, as he lay stretched on his 
couch, weary and sleepless, beheld a gigantic wo- 
man draw aside the curtains and proclaim to him 
that he “should be the greatest man in England.” 
Doubtless his own ambition bade the phantom 
welcome. 

Pope, who was suffering from an acute disease, 
once-asked his physician “what that arm was 
which came out of the wall?” 

No doubt the larger share of those phantoms 
which have disturbed mankind, required only a 
little investigation to make them out as harmless 
as the cook’s ghost, which appeared to the crew 
of a home-bound vessel once in the early twilight. 
The second mate ran down to the cabin and told 
the captain, in great terror, that the cook they 
had buried a few days before was walking on the, 
water before the ship and all hands were on deck 
looking at him. 

The captain, vexed at such superstition, replied, 
“Well, see which will reach New Castle first.” 
But a second earnest entreaty brought him also 
on deck. Sure enough there was his old friend, 
dressed in the same gray suit, and walking over 
the waves with his customary rolling gait. The 
crew were too terrified to do any thing, so he 
was obliged to take the helm himself. But as 
they approached nearer, behold, the dreadful 
specter resolved itself into a floating fragment 
from the topmast of some unfortunate wreck. 
But for this solution a marvelous ghost story 
would have circulated among the good people of 
New Castle for generations, fully corroborated by 
a whole ship’s company. 

Sometimes, however, similar stories from re- 
spectable authorities are not quite so easily solved. 
Pliny tells, in one of his letters, of a house in 
Athens which was haunted by a spirit loaded 
with chains. The philosopher, Athenodorus, re- 
solved to lay the spirit, and repaired to the house 
at nightfall, taking his light and writing tablets. 
At dead of night the chained man appeared and 
motioned with his hands. The philosopher arose 
and followed him down to the court-yard, where 
the shape sank into the ground. The spot was 
marked, and the next day the magistrates exam- 
ined the ground and found the bones of a man in 
chains. They were taken out and publicly burn- 
ed, after which the ghost returned no more. 

Granting the story true, it is not unaccounta- 
ble. The shape assumed was the precise coun- 
terpart of the one existing in the philosopher's 
mind, and for which he had waited long hours, 
while the idea of the man buried in the court- 
yard might have been the reminiscence"f some 
forgotten story. The appearance might first have 


| been conjured up by a conscience ill at ease, and 


in a moment of terror related to some credulous 
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listener, from whence it spread throughout the 
city, and has even come down to us. 

Strange hallucinations are often met with by 
physicians while the patient is perfectly sane, and 
calmly analyzes his feelings, taking note of the 
strange appearances. A very remarkable case 
was that of a bookseller of Berlin named Nicolai, 
once alluded to by a most entertaining writer in 
the Repository. From time to time he observed 
the figures of people walking about in his room, 
conversing with each other as if in the market 
place. After the first alarm was over he became 
accustomed to his ghostly visitants, and rather 
enjoyed their society. He says “these visions 
were as distinct in company as in solitude, by 
day as by night, in the street as in the house. 
There was nothing remarkable in their looks, 
shape, or dress, except they were a little paler 
than in the natural state. My health was good, 
and I was so familiar with the sight that it gave 
me no uneasiness. Nevertheless, I sought to dis- 
pel them by suitable remedies,” which remedies 
proved successful. 

Hallucination is often a presage of insanity as 
well as connected with it. 

A painter acquired great popularity by his cor- 
rect likenesses and the short sittings he required. 
He could paint sometimes three hundred portraits 
a year. Some one asked him how it was possible 
for him to execute so rapidly. He replied that 
when a sitter came he looked attentively at him 
for half an hour, sketching from time to time on 
the canvas. “I then,” said he, “removed the 
canvas and passed to another sitter. When I 
wished to continue the first, I recalled the person 
to my mind. I placed him in the chair, where I 
perceived him as distinctly as if he were really 
there, and I may say in form and color more de- 
cided and brilliant. I looked from time to time 
at the imaginary figure and went on painting, 
occasionally stopping to examine the posture, as 
though the original were before me.” 

The short sittings and correct pictures acquired 
for him an extensive patronage, and he laid by a 
considerable sum for his family. But at length 
he began to lose all distinction between the real 
and apparent sitter, and at this point reason 
gave way and he was thirty years in an insane 
retreat. After that the darkness cleared away 
and he was enabled to paint nearly as well as 
before. His friends, however, feared the excite- 
ment would bring on another attack of his men- 
tal disease, and persuaded him to lay aside his 
pencil. 

There was a singular patient in the asylum 
at Bethlem, named Blake. He was a large, pow- 
erful man, with a pale, intellectual face, and was 
possessed of a great amount of general informa- 








| . . 
tion. He was continually holding converse with 


the great ones of the earth, who have gone to 
the land of shade—chatting familiarly with Moses 
and the prophets, enjoying a sumptuous dinner 
with Semiramis, advising with kings and princes, 
and always having his crayons at hand to sketch 
the portraits of his guests." He had large vol- 
umes of these pictures, which he was very ready 
to explain to any one who called. Among them 
was a portrait of “Old Nicholas First,” and his 
mother. Edward the Third was quite a frequent 
visitor, and in,return for the compliment he 
painted his portrait in oil at three sittings. 

A gentleman put some questions to him with 
a view to puzzle him. 

“ Are these illustrious visitors announced that 
you recognize them so readily? Do they send 
you their cards?” i 

“No; but I know them as soon as they ap- 
pear. I did not expect Mark Antony last night, 
but I’ knew the old Roman as soon as he entered. 
Poor Job was here yesterday. He only staid 
two minutes. I had scarcely time to take a 
sketch, which I copied afterward in aqua fortis. 
But hush, here is Richard the Third. It is his 
first visit. He stands in a good position now, 
and if you say a word he will go.” 

Blake was very happy in the society of the 
illustrious people who crowded his little room, 
and conversed with great fluency and eloquence, 

An old gentleman, who died at the age of 
eighty, never sat down at his table the last years 
of his life without seeing a large company of 
guests around it dressed in the style of half a 
century before, 

Hallucinations of sight and hearing sêem some- 
times to become epidemic, transforming clouds 
into armies drawn up in battle array, and filling 
the air with the clang of arms, the sound of 
‘trumpets, and the neighing of steeds. 

Plutarch, in his Life of Coriolanus, states that 
in the fight against Tarquin, Castor and Pollux 
were seen on white horses valiantly fighting in 
front of the battle. 

Four hundred years after the battle of Mara- 
thon the plain was said to nightly resound with 
the shock of armies and the neighing of horses. 
Even in the time of our own Revolution warlike 
appearances were seen in the sky and well at- 
tested by many credible witnesses, 

Here, no doubt, nature became associated with 
the prominent idea in every mind, which was 
that of conflict, and the overwrought imagina- 
tion catching from other minds, like the links of 
an electric chain, spread the panic. 

Formerly but little attention was given to the 
treatment of hallucination. If any steps were 
taken, the first was usually to incarcerate the 











THE PASTOR’S BRIDE. 


afflicted person within the walls of an asylum. 
But in many eases such a course is entirely un- 
warrantable. Many people have eccentric opin- 
ions and beliefs who are still perfectly harmless 
and capable of transacting their ordinary busi- 
ness. But of course when the patient becomes 
dangerous to himself or others his liberty must 
be restrained. Now, most fortunately, many 
remedies are known for this fearful affliction, 
which are physical or moral according to the na- 
ture of the disease. One which. has been emi- 
nently successful is the use of a cold shower-bath 
upon the head; also a counter irritant, as of a 
blister, and the old-fashioned remedy of giving 
the patient a sudden fright or start. 

On what a delicate balance the mind rests! A 
straw’s weight sometimes bears down the scale 
and we sink in hopeless night. How many of 
us thank God every day for the use of our 
reason ? ‘ 

Above all things, do not cultivate in the minds 
of your children, or cherish in your own heart, a 
belief in haunting ghosts, prophetic dreams, and 
mysterious rappings. To quote the words of the 
excellent contributor before referred to: “ Be- 
lieve every ghost bogus till he proves himself 
genuine by telling you something you did not 
know before, and that it is important for you to 
know. And do n’t, for any thing, believe in a 
ghost you have not seen yourself. A second- 
hand specter is too faint and ghostly for any sen- 
sible man’s faith.” 
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THE PASTOR’S BRIDE. 
BY JOSIE B. WRIGHT. 


He won her when the Spring buds 
Were bursting into bloom; 

When every breeze was laden 
With a strangely-sweet perfume; 

But our home grew sad and lonely, 
And our hearts were full of gloom, 


For it seemed so drear without her, 
In our cottage by the sea, 

That we scarce could bear the music 
Of humming-bird and bee: 

E’en the flowers seemed to miss her, 
Our beautiful “ Alee.” 


To the far West he bore her, 
O'er prairies vast and wide; 

But that young heart never faltered, 
Tho’ the path was all untried, 

And she knew that many trials 
Must await the pastor’s bride. 


She was ever bright and happy, 
Trilling oft some joyous song, 

Gathering flowers from her life-path, 
Making gladness all day long; ` 








For her love was deep and holy, 
And her faith in God was strong. 


But at last the Spring-time faded 
Into Summer’s radiant day, 

Roses bursted into blossom 
And as quickly passed away, 

Till the calm, sweet days of Autumn 
Robed the earth in bright array. 


Then when Autumn’s sighing breezes 
Swept the leaves from flower and tree, 

Back they bore our stricken treasure 
To her home beside the sea, 

And we knew that she was dying, 
Our beloved one, sweet “ Alee.” 


And one fair October morning 
Came from ’mong the angel band 

One fair form of heavenly beauty; 
Took our darling by the hand; 

Led her to the pearly entrance 
Opening on the better land. 


Thus the idol of our household 
In life’s morning drooped and died— 
Faded like the Spring-time blossoms 
From her chosen husband’s side; 
Deeply many true hearts mourned her, 
The young pastor’s gentle bride. 


cS 


THE SHED. 


Loye child of Summer—orphaned seed! 
Thrown on the icy lap of earth; 

One humbler than thyself will heed 
Thy loneliness and sing thy worth. 


He too has known his Summer days— 
Some happiness and many friends; 
His life has had its sunny ways 
But now in isolation ends. 


Thine is no dark and cheerless doom, 
For God has given thee to rise 
And this fair garden reillume 
With flowering types of paradise. 


Thy minstrel’s is a darker doom; 
No ray of hopeful light is there, 
No springing flowers renascent bloom 
From out the dust of his despair. 


I envy thee! for God has made 
Thy life perenniak—on new wing 

Uplifts thee from the nether shade 
To light and song—a living thing. 


Thy bloom will be a singing soul, 
Uprising with rejoicing hymn, 
And in a fragrant anthem roll 
A prayer of sweetness up to Him. 


Go downward with a hymn of praise; 
For thee the night will not be long; 
So—hopeful of the coming days— 
Go downward with a pleasant song. 


ie 
BY T., HULBERT UNDERWOOD. — ge 
o Seton 
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METHODIST HEROINES. 





BY ABEL STEVENS, LL. D. 





Tue third volume of Stevens’s History of Methodism 
is now in the press, at New York. We give a few ex- 
cerpts, appropriate, by their subjects, to our pages. The 
_ work describes the “Seven Years War” of internal 
controversy which followed Wesley’s death in 1791, and 
lasted till 1797. It was a stormy period, during which 
the whole connection seemed to rock with agitation; 
but the historian shows that in all this strife the cause 
was saved by the forbearance of the preachers, one with 
another, and especially by the ‘spiritual life” which 
was kept up through the labors of leading evangelists. 
“Devout women” helped essentially to maintain this 
spiritual vigor in the denomination, and the history of 
Methodism ean not fail to recognize their remarkable 
services. After describing a great revival, in which 
Bramwell was particularly active, and which spread over 
much of England, in the very hight of the controversial 
agitation, the volume thus sketches the character and 
labors of some of these devoted disciples —Ep. 





ANN CUTLER’S CHARACTER AND USEFULNESS, 


HERE were not a few “devout women,” es- 
teemed generally among the societies, whose 
public labors servedymuch to maintain the spir- 
itual integrity of the connection during these 





Tripp, Miss Barrett, and others, most of 
whom had been correspondents of Wesley, were 
mote or less abroad and actively but prudently 
admonishing the excited people to peace and holy 
living. Ann Cutler had received the approbation 
and counsels of Wesley in her public activity 
among the societies; she was instrumental of the 
commencement of this great revival, during a 
visit to Bramwell, at Dewsbury. Bramwell, who 
published an account of her life, says, “She came 
to see me at Dewsbury, where religion had been 
and was then in a low state. In this circuit 
numbers had been destroyed through divisions. 
Ann Cutler joined us in continual prayer to God 
for a revival of his work. Several who were the 
most prejudiced were suddenly struck, and in 
agonies groaned for deliverance. The work con- 
tinued in almost every meeting, and sixty per- 
sons in and about Dewsbury received sanctifica- 
tion, and walked in that liberty. Our love-feasts 
began to be crowded, and people from all the 
neighboring circuits visited us. Great numbers 
found pardon, and some perfect love. The work 
in a few weeks broke out at Greatland. Ann 
Cutler went over to Birstal, and was there equally 
blessed in her labors. She went into the Leeds 
circuit; and though vital religion had been very 
low, the Lord made use of her, at the beginning 


Mary Fletcher, Sarah Crosby, 





the circuit. Very often ten, or twenty, or more, 
were saved in one meeting. She and a few more 
were equally blessed in some parts of Bradford 
and Oxley circuits. Wherever she went there 
wag an amazing power of God attending her 
prayers. This was a very great trial to many of 
us—to see the Lord make use of such simple 
means, and our usefulness comparatively but 
small,” 

Ann Cutler seemed not of this world, but 
rather a pure being descended from heaven to 
bless the Church in these days of trial. She con- 
secrated herself to a single life that she might 
have conyenience for public usefulness. “I am 
thine, blessed Jesus,” she wrote in a formal coy- ` 
enant, “I am wholly thine! I will have none 
but thee. Preserve thou my soul and body in 
thy sight. Give me strength to shun every ap- 
pearance of evil. In my looks keep me pure; in 
my words pure—a chaste virgin to Christ forever. 
I promise thee upon my bended knees, that if 
thou wilt be mine I will be thine, and cleave to 
none other in this world. Amen!” 

The sanctity and usefulness of her life would 
have recommended her, had she been a Papal 
nun, to the honors of canonization. Her piety 
rose to a fervid and refined mysticism, but was 
marred by no serious eccentricity of opinion or 
of language. It expressed itself in language re- 
markable for its transparent and pertinent sig- 
nificance, by diligent but unostentatious religious 
labors and a meek and self-possessed demeanor, 
which was characterized by a sort of pensive ten- 
derness and a divine and tranquil ardor. The 
example, conversation, and correspondence of 
Wesley, Perronet, and Fletcher had raised up a 
large circle of such consecrated women, and had 
left with them a fragrant spirit of holiness, which 
was like “a sweet-smelling sayor” about the 
altars of Methodism. 

Ann Cutler seldom addressed the people in 
public; her power was in her prayers, which 
melted the most hardened assemblies. She was 
“instant in prayer.” It was her habit to rise, 
like the Psalmist, at midnight to call upon God; 
and the time from her regular morning hour : 
waking—four elok five, she spent “i 
pleadine for herself, the society, the fa 
and the whole Church.” She died as she had 
lived. On the morning before her departure she 
began, before the dawn, to “ascribe glory to the 
ever-blessed Trinity, and continued saying— 
Glory be to the Father! Glory be to the Son! 
Glory be to the Holy Ghost! for a considerable 
time.” At last, looking at her attendants, she 
exclaimed, “I am going to die; glory be to God 
and the Lamb forever!” These were her last 


of a reyival, and the work spread nearly through | words. 
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DINAH EVANS, THE HEROINE OF “ADAM BEDE.” 


It was during this period of general trial that 
Dinah Evans, wife of Seth Evans, himself a use- 
ful local preacher, commenced her public labors 
in Derbyshire. The hand of genius has portrayed 
her almost angelic character truthfully, though 
in a work of fiction, and won for her admiration 
and tears wherever the English language is used.* 
She is described as “one of the most holy and 
pure-minded women that ever adorned the 
Church of Christ on earth.” In her childhood 
she was remarkable for her docility, conscien- 
tiousness, and sweet disposition. Her early girl- 
hood was consecrated to religion, and when Wes- 
ley’s travels and labors had raised up throughout 
the land societies, in the social worship of which 
women were allowed to share, her rare natural 
talents formed an appropriate sphere of useful- 
ness, a privilege which no other denomination 
except Quakerism then afforded. She preached 
in cottages and sometimes in the open air; her 
appearance, her womanly delicacy, and her affect- 
ing eloquence subdued the rudest multitudes into 
reverence and tenderness toward her, and she 
assisted, In an extraordinary degree, in laying 
the foundations of the Church in many benighted 
districts. She was. a constant visitor to the 
abodes of the poor and wretched, to prisons and 
alms-houses; she penetrated even into the dens 
of crime and infamy; the charm of her benign 
presence and speech securing her not only pro- 
tection but affectionate welcome among the most 
brutal men. She even followed the penitent 
murderess to the gallows, ministering the word 
of life to her, till the last moment, amid the piti- 
less and jeering throng. Caroline Fry, the Qua- 
ker philanthropist, could not fail to sympathize 
with such a woman; she became her friend and 
counselor, and encouraged her in her beneficent 
work. Dinah Evans represented in her gentle 
but ardent nature the best traits of both Qua- 
kerism and Methodism. 

Seth Evans, then a class-leader, heard her at 
Ashbourn; he has left a brief allusion to the oc- 
casion. “The members of my class,” he says, 
“invited me to go to Ashbourn with them to hear 





* Adam Bede. By George Eliot. A fiction which 
will last probably as long as any of Scott's, and the real 
heroine of which is Dinah Evans. It will be a satisfac- 
tion to most readers of this remarkable production, to 
learn that the heroine married, not Adam Evans, as the 
author represents, but his brother Seth. The sermon 
of Dinah on the public green is no exaggerated exam- 
ple of her talents and beautiful character, if we may 
judge from more authentic accounts of her. See Seth 
Evans, the “Methody;” his life and labors; chiefly 
written by himself. Tallant & Co., London. 1850. 











a pious and devoted female from Nottingham 
preach. Truly it may be said of her, she was a 
burning and a shining light. She preached with 
great power and unction from above to a crowded 
congregation. Her doctrine was sound and sim- 
ple. Simplicity, love, and sweetness were blended 
in her. Her whole heart was in the work. She 
was made instrumental in the conversion of 
many sinners. The morning of the resurrection 
will reveal more than we know of her useful- 
ness.” : 

She became ‘his wife and assistant in humble 
efforts for the religious improvement of the rustic 
inhabitants of Rostan and its neighboring vil- 
lages. A great religious interest soon ensued in 
that town, where there had been but few Meth- 
odists, and in Luelston, where there were none. 
Hundreds flocked to hear the Gospel from her 
lips, in the open air and in barns, for the cottages 
could not accommodate the crowds. Classes and 
prayer meetings were established in many private 
houses; the “village ale-houses were deserted,” 
and a visible change came over the whole region. 
The example of her interest for the poor excited 
the charity of her neighbors, and the afilicted 
found sympathy and relief, such as they never 
before received. 

Seth and Dinah Evans founded Methodism in 
Edlaston, which, before his death, was adorned 
with a substantial Wesleyan chapel. They re- 
moved from Rostan to Derby.. It is said that 
old men, who were then little children, still recall 
the sorrowful day of their departure from the 
village; for it was mourned as a day of bereave- 
ment, not only to the poor but to all its families. 
They founded Methodism in Derby by forming a 
class. They preached out of doors imall the ad- 
jacent villages. At Millhouse, about thirteen 
miles from Derby, Seth Evans organized a so- 
ciety of four members, who soon increased to be- 
tween twenty and thirty, and afforded two 
preachers to the Conference, one of whom became 
a missionary to the West Indies. His wife also 
began a class of three or four females; in a short 
time she had three such weekly meetings under 
her care. They frequently walked fifteen miles 
on Sunday, and preached twice. - “ Never,” he 
wrote, years after her death, “never did I hear 
my dear wife complain. On the contrary, she 
always held up my hands and urged me to take 
up my cross, and not grow weary in well-doing. 
A few years after our arrival at Millhouse, a 
great revival broke out m Wirksworth, and also 
at our factory. There was a most powerful shak- 
ing among the hardest and worst sinners. We 
all had to work hard in the meetings, praying 
with penitents till we were spent. Those were, 
indeed, happy days. There are a few left who 
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witnessed those happy scenes, but the greater 
part of the converts have gone to their rest.” 
Dinah Evans died at Wirksworth of a linger- 
ing disease, during which it is said that sermons 
were heard from her death-bed “more eloquent 
than ever fell from her lips on Rostan green.” 
She passed’ away with the meek, unutterable 
peace which had given so much dignity and grace 
to her life. Her husband could not but suffer 
deeply from the loss of such a wife. It shattered 
his health; his faculties began to fail; he could 
seldom allude to her without tears. Unable to 
preach any more, he spent the remaining years 
of his life in visiting the sick and the dying, and 
at last, with unfaltering hope, departed to rejoin 
her in heaven. So exemplary and beautiful with 
holiness had been their united lives, that one 
who knew them well, but cared not for his own 
soul, said he did not believe that our first parents 
in Eden were more pure than they. i 
Such examples of rare character and useful- 
ness in humble life are seldom favored with the 
recognition of the historian; but the truer in- 
stinct of higher genius perceives their affecting 


and often sublime significance to our common: 


humanity; and Dinah Evans and the “ Dairy- 
man’s Daughter” live in our literature, teaching 
and consoling hundreds of thousands for whom 
most of the great names of history have little or 
no meaning.* No history of Methodism that 
omits such cases can be complete; they are among 
its most genuinely-historical facts. Lowly la- 
borers, like these, have not only exemplified its 
best spirit, but have promoted its progress hardly 
less effectively than its more eminent representa- 
tives. 


/ 
HESTER ANN ROGERS—HER BLESSED DEATH. 


The name of Hester Ann Rogers is historical 
and saintly in the annals of early Methodism. 
For more than half a century her “ Memoirs,” 
notwithstanding some marked defects that might 
well be expunged, have had a salutary influ- 
ence on the spiritual life of the denomination, 


especially among her own sex. The wife of an 
eminent itinerant, her Christian labors in Eng- 
land and Ireland were scarcely less useful than 
his own. She was Wesley’s housekeeper at City 
Road Chapel, and ministered to him in his last 
hours.t She was a witness for the Methodistic 





* It was in these troubled times of Methodism that 
the Dairyman’s Daughter joined the Methodists and 
pursued her humble course of usefulness on the Isle of 
Wight. See Vol. II, b. 5, ¢. 11. 

f See Vol. II, b; 5, c. 12.. She was one of his corre- 
spondents. See his letters to her, numbers 1231-1245. 
Works, Vol. VII, pp. 189-197. New York. 1839. 


teachings respecting_ Christian perfection, and 
Fletcher found in her religious conversation and 
correspondence aid and consolation to his own 
sanctified spirit. Being in her company, on one 
occasion, he took her by the hand, after hearing 
her remarks on this subject, and said, “Glory 
be to God; for you, my sister, still bear a noble 
testimony for your Lord. Do you repent your 
confession of his salvation?’ She answered, 
“Blessed be God, I do not.” When departing 
he again took her by the hand, saying, with 
eyes and head yplifted, “Bless her, heavenly 
Redeemer!” “It seemed,” she writes, “as if an 
instant answer was given and a beam of glory 
let down! 1 was filled with deep humility and 
love; yea, my whole soul overflowed with un- 
utterable sweetness.” This hallowed and happy 
temper marked her whole Christian life. She 
was a class-leader, and sometimes had three 
weekly meetings of this kind to conduct, de- 
volying upon her the spiritual care of nearly a 
hundred members. Like many other early Meth- 
odist women, she often preached in'a modest 
way. Her addresses were marked by her good 
sense, and quiet, moral power. Her prayers 
were especially significant and impressive; “the 
divine unction which attended them, added to 
the manner in which she pleaded with God for 
instantaneous blessings, was,” says her biogra- 
pher, “very extraordinary, and was generally felt 
by all present.” 

She was generally known in the Methodist 
societies, and in the midst of their present trying 
exigencies they were called to mourn her sudden 
decease. She left them, however, by a death 
which was full of pathetic beauty, though at- 
tended by the saddest anguish of her sex. After 
giving birth to her seventh child, she “lay com- 
posed for more than half an hour, with heaven 
in her countenance, praising God for his mercy 
to her, and expressing her gratitude to all 
around,” She took her husband’s hand and said, 
“My dear, the Lord has been very kind to us. 
O he is good, he is good! But I will tell. you 
more by and by.” In a few minutes afterward 
her whole frame was agitated in a manner not to 
be described. After a severe struggle, bathed 
with a clammy, cold sweat, she laid her head on 
her husband’s bosom and said, “I am going!” 
“Is Jesus precious?’ he asked her. “Yes; O 
yes!” she replied. He added, “ My dearest love, 
I know Jesus Christ has long been your all in all; 
can you now tell us he is so?” “I can—he is— 
yes—but I am not able to speak.” He again 
said, “O, my dearest, it is enough.” She then 
attempted to lift up her sinking head to his, and 
“kissed him with her quivering lips and latest 
breath.” She died in 1794, aged thirty-nine 
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years, during twenty of which she had walked 
continually with God. 


LAST DAYS OF MARY FLETCHER, 


Mary Fletcher continued her useful labors 
throughout the whole of this period in Madely 
and its vicinity. The posthumous influence of 
her husband there has already been alluded to.* 
Near the beginning of this decade, a traveling 
preacher observed, that such a spirit of piety pre- 
vailed, for several miles in and about Madely, as he 
had no where else witnessed. The saintly vicar’s 
influence was perpetuated in the person of his 
wife for thirty years after his death. Her home 
at Madely was a sanctuary to the poor, to devout 
women, to the itinerant evangelist; many are 
the allusions in the cotemporary Methodist books 
to its Christian hospitality, its instructive con- 
versations about the “deep things of God,” its 
frequent meetings for prayer and Scripture expo- 
sition by its aged hostess. She suffered much 
from ill health, but continued her preaching in 
the neighboring hamlets as well as at home. 
She enjoyed her declining life, for, notwithstand- 
ing her ill health, it was sunny with light from 
heaven. “Of all my situations,” she wrote in 
1809, alluding to the various stages of her life, 
“none hath been equal to this. O the loving- 
kindness of God! Iam in a most peaceful hab- 
itation; and some of the clusters of grapes from 
Canaan I do taste of, and sit as on the banks of 
Jordan, waiting to be taken over.” 

She commemorated yearly, by holy exercises, 
the anniversary of her wedding and of her hus- 
band’s death. On the 12th of November of this 
year she wrote: “Twenty-eight years this day, 
and at this hour, I gave my hand and heart to 
John William de la Fletcher; a blessed period 
of my life! I feel at this moment a more tender 
affection toward him than I did at that time, and 
by faith I now join my hand afresh with his.” 
She believed that his beloved spirit still com- 
muned with hers, and she lived in habitual read- 
iness to rejoin him among the angels of God. 
Her sufferings increased as she advanced toward 
her end, but she is able to write as late as July, 
1814, “How tenderly the Lord deals with me! 
I am very weak, and yet am oft, five times a 
week, able to be in my meetings, and yet I have 
strength to speak so that all may hear, and the 
Lord is very present with us. Lord, fill my soul 
with abundant praise!” 

She began the next year, the seventy-sixth of 
her life, with the record, “O I long that the year 
fifteen may be the best of all my life!’ She was 
not to be disappointed, for it was to conclude her 


See Vol. 1, b.5, 6.9) 





long pilgrimage. On the fourteenth of the ensu- 
ing August she writes, “Thirty years this day I 
drank the bitter cup and closed the eyes of my 
beloved husband; and now I am myself in a 
dying state. Lord, prepare me! I feel death 
very near. My soul doth wait and long to fly to 
the bosom of my God! Come, my adorable Sav- 
ior! I lie at thy feet!” 

The closing scene of her life becomes more sol- 
emnly beautiful as it approaches. With increas- 
ing illness she continues her Christian labors. 
“Tt is as if every meeting would take away my 
life,” she says, “but I will speak to them while I 
have any breath.” On the 27th of September 
she writes, “O show thy lovely face! Draw me 
more close to thyself! I long, I wait for a closer 
union. It is amazing under how many com- 
plaints I still live. But,they are held by the 
hand of the Lord. On the Monday evenings I 
have had some power to read and speak at the 
room till the nights grow dark; but on Sunday 
noon I have yet liberty, though my eyes are so 
bad. The Lord helps me wonderfully. In the 
class also, in the morning, the Lord doth help.” 
About a month later—October 26th—she says, 
“I have had a bad night, but asking help of the 
Lord for closer communion, my precious Lord 
applied that word, ‘I have borne thy sins in my 
body upon the tree.” I feel his presence. I seem 
very near death; but I long to fly into the arms 
of my beloved Lord. I feel that his loving- 
kindness surrounds me.” This was the last entry 
in her Journal. On the 9th of December she en- 
tered into her eternal rest. “Iam drawing near 
to glory.” “There is my house and portion fair !” 
“Jesus, come, my hope of glory!” “He lifts his 
hands and shows that I am graven there,” were 
among her latest utterances. “The Lord bless 
both thee and me!” she said to a Christian friend, 
and died. “Her countenance,” writes this lady, 
“was as sweet a one as was ever seen in death. 
There was, at the last, neither sigh, groan, or 
struggle; and she had all the appearance of a 
person in the most composed slumber.” Like 
her husband she was mourned by the whole sur- 
rounding community; for she had been a “burn- 
ing and a shining light” among them from their 
childhood. Not only by her public labors, but 
by her visits to the afflicted and her charities had 
she endeared herself to them. Her chief, if not 
her only fault, was, that she denied herself too 
rigorously for their relief. A friend who made 
up her accounts for her last year, reports that 
her whole expenditure, on her own apparel, 
amounted to nineteen shillings and sixpence; 
“the expense was not always so severe,” it is 
added, “but it never amounted to five pounds 
per annum.” Her “poor’s account” for the same 
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year amounted to nearly one hundred and eighty 
pounds. She lived only for eternity, and thereby 
attained a happy life in both worlds. Her preach- 
ing is described as very modest, instructive, and 
impressive, and the good results of the neigh- 
boring places of worship, established and sup- 
plied by her husband and herself, long remained 
visible. Some time after her death Joseph Ent- 
wisle visited: Madely. “I preached,” he wrote, 
“in the Tythe Barn, adjoining to the vicarage, 
which was furnished with benches and a desk by 
Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher. Hundreds of people 

_were stowed together, insomuch that I could 
scarcely squeeze through them to the desk. The 
barn seems to have been built two hundred years. 
It is open to the roof, thatched with straw, and 
all the windows except one are made of oiled 
paper. My soul was filled with a pleasingly- 
awful sense of the Divine presence; and the rec- 
ollection of the blessed couple—though I never 
saw their faces—helped me while I spoke. It is 
easy to preach here; I could have continued at it 
all night. The apparent seriousness, earnestness, 
and zeal of the people were delightful.” He 
preached also on a week-day at Colebrooke Dale, 
where hundreds crowded to hear him. Fletcher 
provided this chapel also, and hewed out of the 
solid rock with his own hands the first stone for 
it. “When I thought,” says Entwisle, “here 
Fletcher lived and labored, I breathed after his 
spirit. O may I follow him as he followed Christ !” 
The same evening he preached in the chapel in 
Madely Wood to an immense crowd, who testified 
still by their earnest spirit to the abiding influ- 
ence of the two departed saints who had ren- 
dered their rural parish memorable and hallowed. 

_ He adds, “This chapel was erected by Mr. Fletch- 
er, as also another by Mrs. Fletcher in another 

part of the parish; so that three Methodist chap- 

els are provided in Madely parish by that blessed 
couple, in which it is hoped the Gospel will be 
preached for centuries; and if the vicarage barn 
be not used another chapel will be used in its 
stead. The present curate showed me Mr. Fletch- 
er’s vicarage, church, entries of baptisms and 
burials, and his tomb; every thing respecting him 
is interesting to me. I talked to the curate 
about his soul, and what I said was attended 
with the Divine blessing; he went home weeping 
and praying. To all eternity I hope to praise 

God for my visit to the parish where Fletcher 

labored and died. O may I partake of his spirit 

more and more! His parishioners seem to have 

a good degree of it. Perhaps to the end of 


time the fruit of his labors will remain and ‘his 
memory be precious.” 

For nearly half a century the record of her— 
Mary Fletcher—life has been a familiar book in 
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Methodist families throughout the world, and has 
tended to perpetuate the primitive spirit ol 
Methodism among them. 


LADY MARY FITZGERALD. 


But a few months before the death of Mary 
Fletcher one of her friends, and one of the few 
of noble rank whom Methodism rescued from 
the irreligion of the fashionable life of the day, 
died in the faith and was mourned with sincere 
affection by the Wesleyan community. Lady 
Mary Fitzgerald, had seen a large number of her 
aristocratic kindred wrecked by the vices of the 
times. Few families of the nobility presented, 
in that day, more melancholy examples of moral 
self-ruin. Three of her brothers were success- 
ively Earls of Bristol; one of them became infa- 
mous by his domestic life; another died in dis- 
honor, a deposed bishop. One of her own sons, 
carried away by the tide of aristocratic vice, 
shot his coachman and was publicly hanged. 
Her husband sunk under the prevalent corrup- 
tion, and she was compelled to seek the protec- 
tion of the law against his conduct. Lady Mary 
was the daughter of John, Lord Hervey, and 
granddaughter of John, Earl of Bristol. Her 
high position in society and at court, as Lady“ 
of the Bedchamber to*the Princess Amelia So- 
phia, gave her ample means of estimating the 
hollow’ life and moral wretchedness of the fash- 
ionable world. In the prime of her days she 
turned from the glittering scene to the devoted 
men and women who, under the common title 
of Methodists, were attempting to recall the coun-, 
try to better views of its acknowledged faith. She 
joined one of Wesley’s societies, became a corre- 
spondent of him, of Venn, Fletcher, Brockenbury, 
and other leaders of the Methodistic movement, 
and an ornament to the circle of “devout women” 
which gathered around the Countess of Hunting- 
ton. During the visit of Fletcher and his wife 
to Dublin she was a guest with them at the same 
hospitable house, and their friendship was term- 
inated only by death. At the division between 
the Calvinistic and Arminian Methodists she ad- 
hered to Wesley, and, notwithstanding her ex- 
alted rank, lived and died one of the most exem- 
plary members of the connection. ‘An eminent 
divine of the Establishment says that “she joined 
herself to the company of the most excellent 
Christians of whom she could hear, and became a 
‘companion of all them that fear God and keep 
his righteous judgments.’ She ‘walked in new- 
ness of life’ from newness of spirit; and while 
the superficial might suppose that, to one of her 
previous character, but little change was neces- 
sary, ‘old things indeed passed away, behold all. 
things became new!’ A new creed, a new circle 
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of acquaintance, and attendance on places of 
worship of a new description constituted but a 
very small part, even of the outward change. 
The employment of her whole time and of her 
wealth, her conduct and converse in all the rela- 
tions of life, were totally altered. As far as her 
situation in the attendance of a princess would 
permit—and this was only for a time and occa- 
sionally—every thing splendid or expensive was 
wholly renounced; all the pomp and decorations 
attached to her rank were given up, and a style 
of plainness and simplicity adopted, in all par- 
ticulars, far beyond what is usual among inferior 
professors of the same holy truths; indeed, even 
more than in most instances would be desirable; 
but in her case the entire consistency of her con- 
duct prevented all possibility of misconception. 
From the time that I first had the honor and 
pleasure of becoming acquainted with her, she 
was, In my judgment, as dead to the world and 
every thing in it as any person with whom I 
ever conversed.” 

Like her friend in Madely, she abounded in 
alms. She retrenched all superfluous expenses, 
and her whole income above her own necessities 
was devoted to the poor and religious charities. 
She is described as “indeed ‘harmless and blame- 
less, ‘without rebuke,’ ‘shining as a light in the 
world,’ as even those allowed who were by no 
means favorable to her religious sentiments; an 
example of meekness, affection, and propriety of 
conduct in all the relations of life, so that they 
who were of the contrary part had no evil thing 
to say of her.” 

The same writer speaks of the influence of her 
religious conversation as singularly impressive, 
and says: “Indeed, I scarcely ever experienced 
such an effect from any book or sermon, however 
excellent. There was, as it appeared to me, or 
rather as I felt it, a sort of heavenly atmosphere 
around her.” “I have known this excellent 
lady,” wrote another of her friends, “above 
twenty years, and never saw her superior in hu- 
mility, charity, and entire devotedness to God. 
Her conversation, her thoughts, her affections 
were in heaven.” 

She remained tó an extreme age an admirable 
example of the elder Methodism, and loved it 
and its founder so ardently as to order, in her 
will, that her corpse should be interred in City 
Road Chapel burial-ground among the dead who 
were endeared to her by associations more pre- 
cious than those which belonged to the sepulchers 
of her titled kindred. Benson visited her a short 
time before her death. He says, “She is now 
become exceedingly feeble, sinking fast into the 
grave; but her faculties do not seem much, if any, 
impaired, except her hearing, which is very imper- 


| fect. And the graces of God’s Spirit, especially 
humility, resignation, and patience, are in lively 
exercise. She is evidently ripening fast for glory ; 
and, I doubt not, whenever she is called, will 
change mortality for life. Happy was the choice 
she made, when she gave up the gay world, and 
the pleasures of a court, for the cross and the 
reproach of Christ.” 

She died a painful but blessed death. On the 
8th of April, 1815, when she was nearly ninety 
years old, her clothes caught fire, and her serv- 
ants, hastening to her, fourtd her wrapped in flames. 
She lingered till the next day, with a faith which 
triumphed over her agonies. “I might as well 
go home this way as any other,’ she said to her 
family. Her last words were, “Come, Lord Je- 
sus! My blessed Redeemer, come and receive 
my spirit.” A monument, placed in the City 
Road Chapel by her family, commemorates her 
virtues, and testifies to the Methodists of our 
day the fidelity of this high-born lady to their 
cause, in the times when their name was an epi- 
thet of reproach and scorn. Not her honorable 
birth, but her humble Christian life may well be 
their boast. 
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Mustne in the tender gloaming, 
Busy fancies throng my brain; 
Now the dream-eyed priestess, Memory, 
Sendeth forth her mystic train, 
Visions robed in hues of gladness, 
Or in garniture of pain; 


And the past, with all its promise, 
With its sunshine and its tears, 

Wakens in the yearning present, 
For the future, restless fears; 

And my heart with anxious throbbing 
Counts the march of coming years. 


By the portal of the unknown, 
Hope, the rose-wreathed angel, stands, 
Chants a song of promised gladness, 
While she beckons with her hands— 
Points beyond the sea of sorrow 
To the future’s golden strands. 


Musing in the early starlight, 

Peace that passeth thought is given, 
While upon my weary spirit 

Rests a calm that breathes of heaven, 
And the light of joy is beaming 

Like the holy star of even. 


O, my heart, be hushed thy throbbings, 
Let the past the future tell, s 
What though clouds thy morning shadow 
Grief'’s dark surges round thee swell! 
Trust the Arm that still shall save thee. 

His who “doeth all things well.” 
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THE EASTER FESTIVAL IN VOLHYNIA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL. 


BY MRS. SARAH A. MYERS. 


HE last two weeks which I have passed in 

Russian Poland have been too delightfully 
spent to be soon forgotten. The remembrance 
of them still glances and sparkles with diamond- 
like brilliancy over my mind. The newly-awak- 
ened joy created by the advance of Spring, and 
the touching solemnity of the “Resurrection 
Festival,” united to form and leave so lovely a 
picture on my imagination that I can not repress 
my inclination to give you a description of the 
ceremonies as practiced in the Greek Church, 
which, as you well know, is the religion of Rus- 
sia. Although the time of Church festivals is 
the same with that of the Roman Catholic, their 
tenets differ widely. The members of the Greek 
Church disown the authority of the Pope, and 
deny that the Church of Rome is the true Church. 
They deny that there is any such place as purga- 
tory; neither do they lay any claim to the char- 
acter of infallibility. They admit of no image 
in relief or embossed work; and although they 
ornament their churches with paintings, they are 
not regarded as objects of worship, neither do they 
pay any religious homage to the eucharist. They 
observe a number of holy days, and keep four 
fasts in the year more solemn than the rest, of 
which the fast in Lent, before Easter, is the chief. 
They approve of the marriage of priests, but as 
most of them are very poor and their salaries 
very small, many of them remain single and live 
In monasteries with other monks, who are. all 
priests and obliged to follow some handicraft em- 
ployment, and lead a very austere life. “You 
will, therefore, know that, in speaking of. the 
monastery and cloister, these institutions are not 
of the Romish order, but much more resemble 
the “brethren-houses” of the Moravians. 

A week before Haster the preparations for the 
Easter festival began. Several preliminary meet- 
ings were held, which were well attended, and it 
was a beautiful sight to see persons of all ages 
coming from all directions to join in the cele- 
bration of the “Resurrection Festival.” You 
can not imagine any more charming region than 
this portion of Russian Poland. Even the Win- 
' ter foreboded the charms which nature should 
awaken; but now that the Spring has really come, 
its beauty so far surpasses all our expectations, 
we are as much astonished as though, having 
dwelt with one whom we considered as possess- 
ing but a fair or ordinary share of capacity, we 
should all at once discover that the individual 
possessed a soul filled with an inconceivable 





wealth of poetry and genius. The suddenness 
with which Winter has changed into Spring is 
wonderful; the moss-covered rocks, the gently- 
flowing river, the dark pine forests and naked 
woods of oak, all so lately shrouded in ice and 
snow, have almost as rapidly, as if by the touch 
of an enchanter’s wand, been transformed into 
images of glowing beauty, making all around us 
seem like a paradise. And as if all were anxious 
to participate in this festival of nature as well as 
of the soul, groups of well-dressed people, young, 
middle-aged, and old, were seen coming at an 
early hour, and having reached the hill on which 
the convent stood, waited there till their venera- 
ble pastor appeared. All looked lovely—beauti- 
fully suggestive of the resurrection we are taught 
to expect for the perishing body was nature, now 
fully awakened from her wintery sleep. The 
waves of the river at our feet played and spark- 
led in the morning sun; the surrounding and the 
far-off hills were clothed in a garb of tenderest 
green; the trees were full of buds, some of them 
already unfolding into leaves; the air was filled 
with the odors of Spring; the lark mounted high 
above our heads, chanting his song among the 
clouds, and the blackbird in the forest below us 
joined the hymn of nature there, not less ac- 
ceptable because more lowly and offered in this 
silvan temple. 

The children ran about with bouquets of spring 
flowers in their hands, which they exchanged 
with each other or gave away; the young girls, 
attired in the becoming dress of the Polish wo- 
men, wandered about at their pleasure, till the 
silver-haired pastor was seen advancing from his 
humble cottage, when they all hastened to meet 
and greet him with a cordiality that proved how 
much he was esteemed, The courtesy was recip- 
rocated—one spirit seemed to reign over all; the 
old man’s face was mild—his gentle smile har- 
monized well with the calm and peaceful bright- 
ness of the landscape—he looked as if glorified by 
the holiness of surrounding nature. All followed 
him into the cloister, where there was catechising 
and other Church exercises to be carried on; but 
I, who understand but little of the Polish lan- 
guage, chose rather to remain without and wan- 
der where I pleased. The wide temple of nature, 
sublimely rude or tenderly beautiful—contrast- 
ing the rugged rocks and barren hills on one side 
with the verdure and cultivated richness on the 
other—was a fitting place for the exercise of de- 
votion, and I preferred to worship there amid the 
harmonies that are inseparable from it. And 
filled with joy and gratitude, I listened to the 
well-known speech of winds and waves and birds, 
and a voice within my heart echoed their songs 
of praise. 
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Their preliminary services were continued till 
the end of the week, and concluded with the ad- 
ministration of the communion supper. On the 
morning of the last day at sunrise the congrega- 
tion assembled around the altar; and as I saw 
the long silvered locks of the pastor mingle with 
the golden-hued tresses of some kneeling little 
maiden—for children are not forbidden to come— 
as he bent over her to speak some word of com- 
, fort or advice, I was less reminded of the differ- 
ence between youth and age than of his official 
likeness to the good Shepherd, who cares for the 
least and humblest of his flock, 

A copy of one of the most beautiful of Rapha- 
el’s pictures—that of the Sistine Madonna— 
adorned the high altar, before which the mass 
and congregational communion was held. The 
older portion of the assembly first, next the 
nuns* belonging to the cloister, then the children, 
kneeled on the steps of the altar—boys clothed 
in white, emblematic of something, the meaning 
of which I could not exactly understand, moved 
about between the priest and the kneeling mul- 
titude, reminding one of floating clouds. Flowers 
and tapers adorned the altar; the odor of incense 
that filled the chapel, the song of the congrega- 
tion, the seriousness of the children, and the de- 
votion of all, united to make a deep impression 
on me, although of a different faith from 
theirs. 

Every day during the Passion week, in all of 
the churches in the city,tincluding also the Ro- 
mish, a hymn of lamentation—a relic of the 
times of the primitive Christians—was sung, the 
mournful cadences of which seemed to embody 
the woes of the whole world. 

The Jews also observe a Church festival at this 
time. They celebrate the feast of the passover 
on Good Friday; but their exercises differ es- 
sentially from those performed in the other 
Churches. Instead of any figurative worship, cal- 
culated to call up recollections of the great Sacri- 
fice, the tabernacle is adorned with flowers, gay 
ornaments, and brilliant lights, as though for a fes- 
tival of rejoicing, presenting a pageant strangely 
at variance with the solemn observances of the 
Christian Churches. Still, by a strange inconsist- 
ency, hardly any one fails to visit it on that day. 
No matter to what denomination they belong, 
whether member of Greek, Romish, or Lutheran 
Church, all crowd thither—those who have helped 
to sing the Lament an hour or two before with 
great seeming devotion, lady and peasant woman, 
alike anxious to gratify their curiosity, go there 


* The Greek Church has very few nunneries, and 
those who enter them do so from choice—they are also 
more of ‘‘sister’s houses” than convents. 








in the deep mourning garb, in which most of 
them array themselves on Good Friday. This, 
however, is the only departure from the solemn 
rules otherwise observed so strictly. They fast 
throughout the whole day, neither Pole nor Rus- 
sian taking any food till near midnight. 

On Saturday afternoon the Swenizone, or feast 
of the passover, is eaten, each family providing 
abundantly for its own use, and hospitality is at 
this time practiced on a large scale. A room is 
especially prepared—sprinkled with holy water 
and blessed by the priest; the walls are covered 
with garlands of spruce pine and flowers, be- 
tween which are placed lights wreathed with 
green, making the effect most imposing. A long 
time is required in order to have all in readi- 
ness for this festival; for not only many peculiar 
dishes of meat, never used except on such occa- 
sions, have to be compounded, but bread of all 
kinds. Cakes, tarts—every thing, in short, be- 
longing to the family of dough, the making of 
which has occupied the mistress of the household 
and the cook for weeks, are now arranged in due 
order on the table, each one ornamented with a 
figure of the paschal lamb, made of confectionery, 
and deemed indispensable. 

No trouble is spared to render the feast invit- 
ing. Indeed, the previous fasting would make it 
so were it less richly prepared; but instead of 
hermit’s fare, all is now rather on the luxurious 
order, many costly ingredients being used, which, 
at another time, would be considered extrava- 
gant. During the festival of the Swenizone, all 
distinction is merged in the claim of universal 
brotherhood. All visitors, whether rich or poor, 
are invited to partake—servants and beggars 
also receive a liberal portion. 

At midnight exactly, all being in readiness, 
when Saturday night is about to be changed into 
the Sabbath morning, the Resurrection Festival is 
celebrated, both in the Greek and Romish 
churches. In the former, which are brilliantly 
lighted, the solemnities continue till morning. 
The seeming untimeliness of the hour offered no 
hinderance to the large procession which marched 
in regular order to the church. It was composed 
of the upper classes, the officers of the.civil gov- 
ernment as well as those of the military; who, ac- 
companied with their wives and daughters, all in 
their gala day dresses, took part in the exercises 
and proceeded to the cathedral. The better por- 
tion found place within; those who did not re- 
mained contentedly on the outside; while the 
priests, dressed in their most splendid robes, and 
the chorister boys sung the old Easter song in 
the primitive Sclavonic, the chorus, “ Cristos wos 
kras”—Christ is risen—being echoed by the con- 
eregation till the house shook. 
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The street which led to this church was brill- 
iantly lighted with lamps, so as almost to rival 
the day; and during the whole night people were 
passing to and fro in ively movement—the num- 
ber increased as the morning advanced, and by 
sunrise the way was completely blocked up. 

The officers of every rank, from the general 
with his aids to the town beadle with his staff, are 
obliged to visit the governor, heads of depart- 
ment, and superior commanders, and offer good 
wishes; making this first carnival day one of 
real labor, and doubly so after the vigil of the 
preceding night, a greater part of which was 
passed in the church. 

All the servants and work-people greet each 
member of families in which they are employed 
with the words, “ Oristos wos kras,” and present 
them with colored eggs for an Easter gift, as they 
consider the egg emblematic of the resurrection, 
and of the life that is within it breaking the 
bonds ofthe tomb. These are always offered 
and always accepted, and never fail to meet with 
a return, generally in money, ribbons, jewelry, or 
something of the kind. In the houses of the 
Russians, however, the courtesy is carried fur- 
ther, for the greeting gift is not only accepted 
and returned, but accompanied by the “ Easter 
kiss,’ which the lowliest serf receives from his 
lord, and the rudest soldier from his general. 
` The Polish children receive, at Easter, gifts 
much in the manner that those of other countries 
do at Christmas; and the servants especially look 
forward to the festival with peculiar pleasure, for 
then they get new clothes sufficient to serve them 
for the coming year. 

For more ee a fortnight before, the oe 
keepers begin to prepare Bastar eggs for sale, and 
such is the demand for them that they must be 
bespoke in ample time, lest they might not be 
procured. From morning till night visits and 
greetings are exchanged; and although practiced 
by a rude people, and a relic of early ages when 
symbols and a figurative worship were necessary, 
it is a beautiful custom among Christian people 
to keep up the memory of the great atonement 
by this exchange of courtesy and good-will to 
each other. 

Have acquaintances not met for a long time— 
have friends been divided by discord and mis- 
trust—have members of families misunderstood 
each other and coldness chilled the warmth of 
the domestic circle—have circumstances es- 
tranged those who love each other, the Resurrec- 
tion Festival brings all together, and, beautifully 
emblematic of the final meeting in a world where 
there is no dissension, reconciles the divided, re- 
stores the broken friendships, and renews the 
holy sympathies which ought to exist among 








that race for whose salvation One died and rose 
again from the dead. 

As among the Orientals a cake broken and 
eaten is a pledge of amity, or as at Christmas 
many Europeans exchange gifts in tokem” of es- 
teem, so among the Poles and Russians are eggs 
exchanged, and often preserved for years as surety 
of a renewal of bonds which some slight cause 


had dissevered. 
The city, even in the remotest streets, wore the 


appearance of a gala day. All the shops were 
closed; for—as was before stated—the Jews were 
celebrating their feast of the passover. Splendid 
equipages belonging to the nobility, and count- 
less droskies rolled over the paved ‘streets, 
speaking well for the skill of their respective 
Jehus, inasmuch as they kept clear of running 
into each other while they dashed along in seem- 
ing carelessness. Helmets and gay uniforms 
glittered in the sunbeams, and dresses bright and 
gaudy in hue as those worn by butterflies, helped 
to give brightness to the picture. Groups of 
happy-looking people were standing about; some 
were laughing, some embracing; on the right and 
left long-bearded peasants were seen kissing each 
other, and from all sides was heard the general 
greeting echoing from every lip, “Cristos wos 
kras.” 

On the second day of the festival all solem- 
nity was at an end and a real carnival time 
commenced. This was the day for the populace, 
and engaging in such rude ‘pastimes as suited 
their peculiar tastes, pursued them on the out- 
side of the city, the grass-covered common in 
the suburbs affording convenient space. Swing- 
ing, rope-dancing, flying horses, in all which 
amusements it seemed scarcely matter of doubt 
but that some necks would be broken, so ad- 
venturous were the feats practiced. I did not 
stay long to contemplate what made me nerv- 
ous and uneasy; so turning away I found a less 
alarming spectacle in watching the heavy flound- 
erings of some peasant dancers, who would cer- 
tainly never be accused of moving on “light, 
fantastic toe,” which expression, worn out as it 
is with us, they had never heard. I was not 
suffered to watch their awkward capers long, 
the discordant music from instruments, of which 
I could not learn the names, grated painfully 
on my ears, and I walked on in hopes of find- 
ing something more pleasant. Alas! no; for 
man’s strange inconsistency—his proneness to 
mingle evil even among good—was evident every- 
where. Booths, where gambling was being car- 
ried on, were full to overflowing. Tents, where 
fruits, cakes, and strong drinks were sold, found 
many customers; and the money received as an 
Kaster-gift on the day before was soon exchanged— 
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it had been well if only for nuts and oranges; 
but, unhappily, it went for kvass and Russian 
brandy. 

Still, although I had heard much of serfdom 
and oppressed Poland, I was pleased with the 
personal appearance of the Polish peasants, who, 
for the most part, were well dressed, and the 
women handsome. I could not say the same of 
the Russians, although as a body, and dressed 
in their new clothes, they looked well. The 
young girls wore their hair gathered in a sort of 
crown wreathed in the shape of a basket, and 
filled with flowers, from which depended many 
bright-colored ribbons, that fell upon the neck 
or floated like streamers in the wind, forming a 
head-dress graceful and becoming. Here and 
there was a Russian peasant or yametschik— 
teamster—looking quite picturesque with his 
heavy beard, red blouse over black trowsers, and 
little round hat, ornamented with a feather; 
while his wife, although offering a strong con- 
trast to the Polish women, was by no means 
without interest, and looked well in her trim 
crimson bodice and light-colored head-dress. 

It was not only by the dwellers in the city— 
not only in those churches where the pealing 
organ and anthems sounded, and accompanied 
by the cloud of incense wafted by the smoking 
censers, that this festival of rejoicing had been 
celebrated. The whole world without, with its 
wealth of flowers and music of birds, seemed to 
rejoice in the Resurrection Festival as in a new 
creation, and join in its celebration. It did one 
good to escape, for a space, from the busy tide 
of life that was rolling through the streets, and 
wander among the sacred solitudes of the hills. 
There the violet and the primrose exhaled their 
sweets unseen by man, but not less gratefully 
did their perfume ascend to God, that they were 
so lowly. No voice of anthem and no peal of 
organ came more acceptably before the great 
Hearer of prayer than the song of the birds that 
sung from the forests, and no works of man, as 
displayed in the specimens of art eyer found in 
cities, could compare with the beautiful valley 
that looked as if it had come but now from the 
Creator’s hand. Little villages, surrounded with 
green meadows and fields of springing grain, 
peeped out from between the branches of the 
birch-trees, whose perfumed leayes were now 
nearly expanded to full size. Lively goats were 
seen climbing up the steep rocks, and upon many 
a mountain path on either side of the river, which 
seemed to have divided the mountain to form a 
bed for its waters, was seen foot passengers going 
to and fro in their holiday garb. Light strokes 
of oars were splashing in the waves below, keep- 
ing time with the songs of the boatmen who 








swayed them; the lark still trilled her melodious 
cadences; and as the sun began to sink behind 
the distant hills the vesper-bell sent its mellowed 
sound over the waters and proclaimed the ap- 
proach of evening, once more calling the devout 
to prayer. All had been bright and joyful in 
the glancing morning sunlight, and now, in the 
solemn calm of coming twilight, all was holy and 
peaceful, It had been a festival im every sense 
to all of us, particularly to me: the anniversary 
of the Savior’s resurrection—the emblem of our 
own; new life within and without; hope and 
happiness in the valley and external world. Con- 
fidence, trust, and a bright faith took possession 
of our hearts as we more and more recognized 
the value of that beautiful belief that assures us 
we, too, shall arise from the dust of the grave and 
put on immortality. 


— SOOO 
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OUNTAINS! who built you? Who laid 


f your awful foundations in the central fires 


and piled your rocks and snows among the 
clouds? Who placed you in the gardens of the 
world, like noble altars, on which to offer the 
sacrificial gifts of many nations? Who reared 
your rocky walls in the barren desert, like tower- 
ing pyramids—like monumental mounds—like 
giants’ graves—like dismantled piles of reyal ru- 
ins, telling a mournful tale of glory, once bright 
but now fled forever, as flee the dreams of a mid- 
summer’s night? Who gave you a home in the 
islands of the sea—those emeralds that gleam 
among the waves—those stars of ocean that 
mock the beauty of the stars of night? 

Mountains! I know who built you. It was 
God. His name is written on your foreheads. 
He laid your corner-stones on that glorious morn- 
ing when the orchestra of heayen sounded the 
anthem of creation. He clothed your high, im- 
perial forms in royal robes. He gave you a 
snowy garment, and wove for you a cloudy vail 
iof crimson and gold. He erowned you with a 
diadem of icy jewels—pearls from arctic seas— 
gems from the frosty pole. 

Mountains! ye are glorious things. Ye stretch 
your granite arms away toward the vales of the 
undiscovered; ye have a longing for immortality, 

But, mountains! ye long in vain. I callea 
you glorious, and truly, too; but your glory is 
like that of the starry heavens—it shall pass. 
away at the trumpet-blast of the angel of the. 
Most High. And yet ye are worthy of a high 
and eloquent eulogium, Ye were the lovers of 
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the daughters of the gods; ye are the lovers of 
the daughters of liberty and religion now; and 
in your old and feeble age the children of the 
skies shall honor your bald heads. The clouds 
of heaven—those ghosts of mythic deities—those 
shadows of Olympian power—those spectral phan- 
toms of dead Titans—kiss your summits as 
guardian angels kiss the brow of infant noble- 
ness. On your sacred rocks I see the footprints 
of the Creator: I see the blazing fires of Sinai 
and hear its awful voice: I see the tears of Cal- 
vary, and listen to its mighty groans. 

Mountains! ye are proud and haughty things- 
Ye hurl defiance at the storm, the lightning, and 
the wind; ye look down with deep disdain upon 
the thunder-cloud; ye scorn the devastating tem- 
pest; ye despisé the works of puny man; ye shake 
your rock-ribbed sides with giant laughter when 
the great earthquake passes by. 

Mountains! ye are growing old. Your ribs of 
granite are getting weak and rotten; your mus- 
cles are losing their fatness; your hoarse voices 
are heard only at distant intervals; your volcanic 
heart throbs feebly, and your lava-blood is thick- 
ening, as the winters of many ages gather their 
chilling snows around your venerable forms, The 
brazen sunlight, laughs in your old and wrinkled 
faces; the pitying moonlight nestles in your 
hoary locks; and the silvery starlight rests upon 
you like the halo of inspiration that crowned the 
heads of dying patriarchs and prophets. Mount- 
ains! ye must die. Old Father Time, that sexton 
of earth, has dug you a deep, dark tomb, and in 
silence ye shall sleep, after sea and shore shall 
have been pressed by the feet of the apocalyptic 
angel, through the long watches of an eternal 
night, 

— OC 
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HE trouble between servants and housekeepers 

in this country is one of such wide-spread and 
growing importance, that it fairly threatens to 
destroy the foundations of domestic tranquillity. 
Complaint strikes your ear on all sides. It is 
rarely that two women sit talking together for 
half an hour without the introduction of this 
theme; and a solution of the difficulty is, we 
might almost say, never reached. A lady corre- 
spondent of the Home Journal has given some 
hints on the subject which are worthy the consid- 
eration of our countrywomen, and we give them 
a place in the Repository. She says: 

Domestic service has fallen into disrepute—I 
do not mean among servants alone, but our peo- 
ple. Women have a vague idea of a perpetual 
motion in housekeeping—that they can furnish a 
house, put in a wheel here and there, in the shape 








of a servant, set it in motion, and leave it to go 
of itself. I have seen it tried; so have you. 
But this secret of perpetual motion is not yet 
discovered, and till that happy time we must be 
contented to follow the good old rule of the apos- 
tle Paul, who was a gentleman and a scholar, as 
well as an apostle, and “guide the house.” Yet 
good women—sensible women—will say to me, 
“The detail of housekeeping is, to me, utter 
drudgery; I dislike it, I hate it.” And when ex- 
perienced, practical women hold these ideas, what 
wonder that their daughters hold the same. But 
what are we to do, if not this? What is our 
business in life? Our husbands do their daily 
work, and if a man venture to say, “I hate the 
detail of my business—it is drudgery,” does he, 
therefore, neglect it? He dare not, for he suffers 
the consequence, and—so do we. 

Housekeeping is good for women, It keeps 
them out of mischief; to plan and carry out the 
details is good exercise for the mind, and I do 
not find that those who despise it are occupied 
with any thing higher or nobler. I do not mean 
that, unless obliged, one should go into the 
drudgery of the work; but there are ten thou- 
sand little things in the department of orderthat 
a woman can do, with advantage to herself and 
her house. I could almost mourn for the good 
old days when this lighter service fell upon the 
mother and daughters as a matter of course. 
Exercise for the arms and chest is the kind we 
most need, not this everlasting walking. Pity 
that feather-beds have gone out of fashion, the 
shaking and making them was a famous exercise 
in calisthenics. A 

Young ladies are growing up ignorant of these 
details; they despise them, and, unfortunately, if 
the fit seizes them to learn something, the chief 
point is to know how to make nice cake or pastry. 
For this they will make a desperate effort, and 
having achieved a brilliant success or two, they 
stop and ask, “ What more can I learn?” I would 
answer, “ Every thing, from the foundation to the 
topmost stone.” 

But. to go back once more to our servants 
They are ruined by three causes—our indulgence, 
severity, and neglect. 

Incompetent mistresses often think they can 
secure faithful service by indulgence and by pres- 
ents, and they turn away in despair when they 
find their well-meant weakness abused. We say 
they are extravagant—what do they but follow 
the current? Our women are extravagant; it is 
a “crying evil,” to use a cant phrase. Our houses 
and our furniture, which are seldom too large to 
live in and to use, are after the model of state 
apartments in European palaces. Women sweep 
the streets in dresses fit only for the drawing 
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room, and when, by some accident or care- 
lessness, they come home bedraggled, the dresses 
are often, in a fit of disgust, handed over to the 
maid for her own use. Having one bit of cast- 
off finery, others follow; and she buys cheap and 
showy things conforming, for she has her ideas 
of fitness. Her fellows, who do not receive as 
much, follow her example, and buy all that their 
means will allow. Hence, many consume all 
their wages in dress, and are even strongly 
tempted to steal what they can not but covet. 

So much for the evils of injudicious giving, 
which also leads them to expect more, and to pre- 
sume more and more on these indulgences, Asa 
general rule, it is unwise to give presents, except 
on some special occasion, and seldom, or never, 
cast-off finery. It is unsuitable, and does more 
harm than good. 

Another inconsiderate class of mistresses err 
through undue severity. They may be either 
those who know nothing of work, and are not 
aware how much they require; or those who, 
once having worked hard, seem to revenge them- 
selves on others; when their turn comes, as it is 
said that those who have been serfs make the 
hardest taskmasters and overseers. My heart 
has often ached to see those who would have la- 
bored cheerfully, borne to the earth with the 
amount of service required, and often the most 
unreasonable and unnecessary. The “law of 
consideration ” is sadly needed in these cases. 

A third class of lady employers know nothing 
of work, and decline all trouble, and, leading an 
indolent and butterfly life, their servants are left 
to themselves. It requires superhuman strength 
of principle in a servant to be faithful in such 
circumstances. 

Does Mr. Million, down town, set his clerks 
afloat in his warehouses, and tell them to do their 
work, while he reads the last essay on political 
economy, or smokes his cigar at Delmonico’s? I 
trow not; or, if he did, his business would go to 
the dogs, as many of our fine houses do. 

Well, here we are. Every article I read goes 
thus far, points out the evils, and stops there, 
with generaldirections, that we must reform and 
do better, with the assurance that there is a good 
time coming, I have read them eagerly, but they 
have never told me what to do. Perhaps these 
things help public sentiment—whatever that may 
be—and if there is a better public sentiment, that 
is a good starting-point. 

The common idea of a good housekeeper is in- 
correct. A good housekeeper is one who keeps 
her house in painfully-neat order; keeps a good 
table—that is, has loads of dainties, made in the 
best possible manner, so that you are sure to be 
tempted to eat more than you really want. She 
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is wrapped up in her housekeeping—is, in fact, a 
housekeeper, and nothing else. All of us have 
met these painful people; not always at their own 
houses—for, to them, hospitality is a painful and 
self-denying duty—even their best friends do so 
disturb the order of things. They live in slay- 
ery, and to a hard taskmaster, for this is not a 
clean world. If we were sure they were fit for 
it, what a temptation to transfer them to that 
world where there is “nothing that defileth |” 

‘I have others in mind, in whom there is a total 
want of method—in some cases, utter careless- 
ness and negligence. The mistress is “easy.” 
Of course, there is a certain degree of comfort in 
doing as you please, but also great discomfort, 
through disregard of the declaration that order 
is heaven’s first law. From dirt and disorder 
also deliver us; but sometimes there is this want 
of method, without carelessness, and then how 
the machinery creaks, and rubs, and grates. I 
remember hearing it said of one of these fami- 
lies, where there was no want of means or of ele- 
gancies, and no want of servants, that “it seemed 
to be just as much as they could do to get through 
with each meal;” They never have good serv- 
ants, for they never plan for them nor trust them. 
I have seen such a mistress tell a servant what 
to do, twice over, and then, for every five min- 
utes, to see that she was doing it, and then go, 
afterward, to see that it was done. Why not do 
the work, at once, herself? - 

Going from this place to another I could name, 
was like suddenly rounding a point, from.a rough 
and rolling sea, into a smooth and quiet harbor. 
The mistress was not perfect, the servants were 
not perfect, there was a large family, much work 
to be done, and great irregularity, but the ma- 
chinery never seemed to have any friction. The 
servants needed much direction, and made mis- 
takes, but no’storm was raised; the mistress cor- 
rected them, and hoped they would do better 
next time. She was a busy woman, but without 
bustle, and what she did only declared itself by 
results. One of her visitors said she was sure 
things did themselves. Her movements remind- 
ed me of the man whom I have seen going qui- 
etly about in the bustle of a great railway sta- 
tion; people were rushing here and there, trains 
arriving and leaving, trunks tumbling about, self- 
moved; but one man went from car to car, oiling 
the wheels. He took, apparently, no note of 
what was going on, never seemed conscious of the 
confusion; he had his business, and it was done. 
Neglecting it, we should have had smoking axles, 
delays, stoppages, collisions; who knows? Of 
course, the parallel does not hold throughout, for 
my housekeeper was also engineer and conductor ; 
but I honored her all the more for conducting 
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and regulating the train, and keeping the wheels 
in order, too. 

“Like priest, like -people,” is the proverb. 
“Like mistress, like maid.” We all know those 
who have very little trouble with servants, who 
are seldom or never at a loss; and when I find 
one who is ever complaining, troubled, changing, 
I often ask myself, “ Would I be willing to live 
with her as a servant?” and I generally find my- 
self answering, “No, decidedly, no; not if I 
could find any other place.” 


—— eppo 


/ 
GATHERING SEA-SHELLS. 


BY SARAH FAUSETT, 


In a note to the editor, a brother of the young and gifted 
author of the following poem, says: ‘‘Our home and hearts 
are desolate, for the light has gone out. She was for a long 
` time an invalid, and now the vacant chair, unopened port- 
folio, and idle pen, all tell so bitterly of our loss. But we 
know that she has ‘gone home,’ for her life of patience, 
hope, and trust, and calm, peaceful, happy death, robs us of 
all doubt, and we feel assured that she is at rest.” Nothing 
could be more appropriate than this last poem of earth.—Ebp. 


Down by the sandy seaside I stood one summer day, 
Just as the light of sunsgt—the gorgeous hues of sun- 
“set— 
` In mellow, dreamy splendor o’er earth and ocean lay. 
In calm, majestic glory before me rolled the tide, 
And with the surges, sea-shells—the dainty-fashioned 
sea-shells— 
_ And tangled, wandering sea-weed came drifting at 
my side. 


They came from tropic islands, from distant sunny 
lands, 
From out the cayes of ocean—the grand, mysterious 
ocean— 
Swept on by mighty surges along the shining sands. 


How eagerly I seized them, those children of the sea, 
And listened to the stories—the strange, bewitching 
stories— 
They told in dreamy murmurs of lands unknown to me, 


The sunny skies of childhood, in those sweet‘days of 
yore, 
Hung o’er me as I wandered—while dreamily I wan- 
dered, 
And gathered up the sea-shells that lay along the shore, 


‘They told of hidden wonders, of glory far away; 
They brought my spirit tidings—longed-for and treas- 
ured tidings— 
Of lands beyond the ocean, that I might see some day. 


“I long to go,” I murmured; “the sea is deep and wide; 


When will I see the boatman—the swift bark and the 
boatman— i 


Come o’er the sea to bear me unto the other side?” 


Many the dreams I dreamed there of climes that I 
might reach; 
Looking across the waters—the chanting, crystal wa- 
ters— 








And gathering up the sea-shells that lay along the 
beach. 


The years in golden circles have rounded on since then; 
Beside another ocean—a deeper, grander ocean— 
I gather up the sea-shells and wait the boat again. 


The sun giares fiercely downward upon this shore of 
life; a 
The way is long and weary, the sands are hot and 
dreary ; 
Discordant voices mingle, the beach is full of strife; 


The ocean-wayes below me with noiseless flow arise, 
Still rolling on forever—in mystery foreyer— 
While far away beyond them the land of promise lies. 


Sometimes the cool sea-breezes blow o’er me full of 
balm; 
Sometimes I see the hayen—the bright, the holy 
hayen— 
Beyond the sea of darkness in perfect glory calm. 


Sometimes the dainty sea-shells out of the deep sublime, 
Are swept by mighty surges—the dark and silent 
surges— a 

Up from the sea eternal upon this beach of time. 


So one by one I gather them up with eager hand; 
I listen to their murmurs—their holy music-mur- 
murs— 
The tidings that they bring to me all of the promised 
land. 


ò 
There dwell the loved and loving in glory evermore; 
They smile; they wait to meet me; they waye their 
hands to greet me: 
I wait the phantom vessel; I long to leave the shore. 


I’m gathering up the sea-shells that drift adown by me; 
I’m looking o’er the waters—the dark and mighty 
waters— 
I’m waiting for the boatman to come across the sea. 


—_ocCo>—. 


SABBATH MUSINGS. 


BY KATE R. KEENEY. 


Ir earth were an eternal home, 
How many then were sighing, 

For that “last rest” to all who roam, 
Yea, for the bliss of dying! 

But now we deem it palls our bliss, 
To give the farewell greeting, 

Unthinking, if 't were not for this, 
We ’d lose the joy of meeting. 


Ah me! the mingled care and grief, 
Which haunt our pathway ever, 
Where could the spirit find relief, 
If they were ours forever? 
Of earthly joys, the source is known; 
The hand which gives, paternal; 
Yet, wearied oft, our spirits own, 
Thank God! they ’re not eternal. 


In peaceful homes and halls of mirth 
Death leaves its solemn warning; 
Yet o'er the darkest night of earth , 
There breaks a glorious morning. 
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HUMAN LONGEVITY. 
INTELLECTUAL PURSUITS NO HINDERANCE—GOOD 
i HUMOR AN ELEMENT. 
BY J. D. BELL. 
HE last article closed in the midst of thoughts 
on the relation of mental exercise to health 
and longevity. I was about to show the reasona- 
bleness of the opinion, that even intense activity 
of mind is not necessarily prejudicial to tenacity 
of physical life. And let this be considered the 
point just now before us. The mind, by daily ex- 
erting itself, becomes able to exert itself more and 
more mightily, without injury either to itself or to 
its tenement. 
of the mind should, in no instance, be continued 
too long at a time. All excess is followed by 
deleterious exhaustion. There have been persons 
whose intellects were to their bodies like hot 
fires which burn out the furnaces wherein they 
glow and blaze. They each possessed 


«A fiery soul that, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er-informed the tenement of clay.” 


In such cases, the activity of the mind is not 
duly intermitted. You have, perhaps, seen some 
pale-faced thinker coming out of his study, and 


_ stepping a few times, in his slippers, on the sur- 


face of this great world. You can imagine how 
far this man would have been able to run, if, in 
some emergency, his life had depended on the 
muscles of his limbs, and on the strength of the 
blood-engine that he carried in his bosom. How 
the dark-blue veins projected on his forehead! 
In Tennyson phrase, he was 


“So lean, his eyes were monstrous.” 


Probably he had long been accustomed to feel in 
his frail feet that peculiar sensation, as of ten 
thousand fine prickles coming against the flesh, 
which is said to be the effect of the long-contin- 
ued pressure of a chair or of a bench on the sci- 
atic nerves. What care had this little man for 


‘trees, and flowers, and brooks, and birds, and 


stars, save for the trees, the flowers, the brooks, 
the birds, and the stars of his mind? While he 
was walking amid the scenes of nature, his eyes 
were introverted. He fished not, he hunted not, 
except for ideal game. He was not used to climb 
to the summit of a high hill, and stand there, 
with beautiful ruddy cheeks, exulting as he filled 
his lungs with large breaths from the pure upper 
strata of the marvelous atmosphere. “How is 
it,’ you were ready to ask, “that this lean lover 
of science and literature knows,so much, and yet 
does not seem to know that he is daily feeding a 
fire in him that is burning‘out his body ?” 
Vor. XXI.—11 





But, of course, the greater efforts. 





Surely, mental activity, be it intense or moder- 
ate, can not but sadly abridge a man’s life, un- 
less he often suspends it and goes outdoors to 
put his senses, his blood, and his muscles into 
fresh pasture. Only let your body frequently 
have ample scope for restoring the vitality which 
your mind, in its hours of heroic exertion, drains 
away, and every great thought-battle you fight 
will seem to renew in you the health and the 
blitheness of youth. 

I do not find that, as a class, men of severe 
mental application have possessed, in compari- 
son with other classes of men, short-lived bodies. 
See how tenacious of life were the physical con- 
stitutions of the most eminent of the Greek phi- 
losophers! Plato looked on the days of eighty- 
two years. Zeno lived, it is said, one hundred 
and two years. Diogenes, crabbed as the old 
fellow was, lived ninety years. Socrates was 
seventy years old when he took the cup of hem- 
lock; and, for all that know, he might have 
lived a score and ten years longer, if he had con- 

sented to let his friends help him out of prison. 
Archimedes was seventy-five years í of age when 
the Roman soldier piérced him througk 
sword. Sophocles, the poet, when nit 

old, recited verses in public. And 1 

glorious Theban bard, lived eighty-four y 

fore his fine soul flew out of his body. 

See, also, the longeyity of the most eminent 
modern thinkers! Humboldt, one of the illustri- 
ous dead of the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
nine, reached the age of ninety years. Hobbes, 
Voltaire, Fontenelle, Heyne, Goethe, Kepler, Hal- 
ley, and the great Newton, all lived to ages rang- 
ing from eighty to one hundred. Leibnitz hyed 
seventy years. Bolingbroke lived seyenty-nine 
years. Our Washington Irving, with his many 
genial and excellent traits, which beamed out 
during a beautiful career, in features mellowed 
by long familiarity with virtue, and gentleness, 
and the best scenes of nature, and which also 
showed themselves attractively in those streams 
of unvitiated prose that have endeared him 
to the intelligent readers of two mighty conti- 
nents—he lived to the calm age of seventy-seven. 
Hallam, Thomas De Quincey, Prescott, Professor 
Olmsted, Horace Mann, and Rufus Choate, all of 
whom died the same year which has been men- 
tioned as that of the death of the famous Hum- 
boldt, were men of ripe longevity. Lord Macau- 
lay had reached a high point of maturity. And 
see, now, how many of the distinguished thinkers 
of this day are men who may be said to be “full ` 
of years!” .Lord Lyndhurst speaks in the Eng- 
lish House of Lords, “of the days when he at- 
tended Sir Joshua Reynolds’s lectures, seventy 
years ago.” Lord Brougham is an old man, and 
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yet he is able to stir his fellow-lords with ener- 
getic oratory. Lord Lansdowne, at the age of 
eighty, has a clear mind, and complains only of a 
growing deafness, Carlyle is far advanced in life. 
Our Emerson, at a high age, is still young and 
able. Our Ward Beecher is gradually ascending 
above the average term of human longevity. 
Indeed, a hundred great men, of our own coun- 
try, might be named, who have for years thought 
and worked intensely, but yet give bright prom- 
ise of lasting to points of time far above the 
Scriptural seventy. 

Thus far, I have treated of four conditions of 
along life. There is a fifth condition, of which 
nothing has yet been said; and, to this one, the 
last that is to be considered, and perhaps the 
most important one of all, the attention. of the 
reader is now cordially invited. It shall be dis- 
cussed under the familiar name of joy. 

Every healthy being igs joyous. The birds of 
summer are jubilant around us; and we know 
not apt to have fits of 
How happy is the crow in its long life! 
jas the intrepid eagle, soaring above 
nd “iced mountain tops!” Joyous, 
e wild ducks and wild geese, the great loon 
oiselessly dives into deep waters for its 
prey, the strong-winged crane journeying at a 
dim and sublime hight above us, the keen-eyed 
and swooping hawk, and the night-loving owl 
that moves softly about in the wide empire over 
which it holds its “aneient solitary reign.” No 
animal lives long without joy. Put an eagle 
into a cage, and it soon begins to decline in 
health. Put a man into a cage, and he soon 
begins to decline in health. Every grim person 
is sickly. Laennec describes a certain religious 
institution for females in France in which the 
pupil was required to pursue gloomy studies, 
and to mortify her flesh by painful practices. 
That institution was, in the brief space of ten 
years, several times depopulated by consumption. 
St. Hugh, the bigoted Archbishop of Lyons, used 
to say that “this life is all given us for weeping 
and penance.” It is said that, on one occasion, 
he recited the Lord’s Prayer three hundred times 
in a single night! Do you not think that the 
brain of this joyless old fanatic must have been 
woefully diseased? 

It can be maintained that no kind of occupa- 
tion is good for a man unless it affords him joy. 
“Fly pleasures,” said Dr. Franklin, “and they 
will follow you.” This is appropriate advice for 
you only when your occupation is such that the 
constant pursuit of it will secure you pleasure. 
There are many instances in which, if a person 
should fly from his pleasures, the pleasures them- 







very well that they are 
sickness. 
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selves would seem to fly full as fast the other 
way. You should renounce your business if it 
is one which makes you continually gloomy. So 
every sound physician would tell you to abstain 
from such food as puts you in pain. You can be 
joyously active somewhere in life, every man 
can be. I like the substance of what Lord 
Bacon says in one of his passages touching pro- 
longation of life. “It conduceth,’ he observes, 
“unto long life, and to the more placid motion 
of the spirits, which do thereby less prey [upon] 
and consume the juice of the body, either that 
men’s actions be free and voluntary, that noth- 
ing be done ‘invita Minerva,’ [against the 
grain,] but ‘secundum genium,’ [according to the 
erain;] or, on the other side, that the actions of 
men be full of regulation and commands within 
themselves, for then the victory and performing 
of the command giveth a good disposition to the 
spirits, especially if there be a proceeding from 
degree to degree, for then the sense of the vic- 


-tory 1s the greater.” 


No task, in the performance of which I expe- 
perience true pleasure, is hard to me. “The: 
hunter without his gun does not like to travel 
far on foot, but, haying that, and a supply of 
needful ammunition, though all the time he must 
be solitary and silent, yet unwearying to him 
shall be his ten thousand footsteps in the great 
forest. I can not but think that a large number 
of invalids, suffering from curable ailments, die 
because their physicians do not prescribe for 
them adequate means of entertainment. Joy to 
the sick when it is possible for them to experi- 
ence it is far better than doctor’s stuff. Joy 
makes a long journey seem short. Joy makes 
difficult studies seem easy. Joy puts health in 
the place of sickness. How fades the great 
soldier who has exchanged the camp for the 
palace! Harrison and Taylor -died at Washing- 
ton of an excess of unpleasant occupation—the 
same complaint that Franklin Pierce has not 
quite got over yet. -Wiliam Henry, Prince of 
Orange, was a slim, fragile-looking man, who 
enjoyed military life and stern sports. Macaulay 
has well told us how brave and how enduring be 
was. -He disappointed the lugubrious prophe- 
cies of physicians by returning with fresh cheeks 
from every one of twenty fields of battle. But 
no sooner had he become quietly settled in the 
throne of England than his health began to fail 
him. The intrepid hero, with his bilious temper- 
ament,* could endure hardships, but not luxuri- 





* Mr. Bancroft, in his excellent History of the United 
States, ascribes to William the Third the melancholic 
temperament. But I think that the characteristics of 
this hero were such as are more often found in connect- 
tion with the bilious temperament than with any other. 
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ous living; severe exposures, but not royal rest. 
Though imparadised amid English pomps and 
splendors, he was constantly unhappy and inclined 
to illness. “He seems,” says Lord Macaulay, 
“even to have thought the most hardy field-sports 
of England effeminate, and to have pined in the 
Great Park of Windsor for the game which he 
had been used to drive to bay in the forests of 
Guelders—wolves, and wild boars, and huge 
stags with sixteen antlers.” 

They who live long and great lives are persons 
who find ineffable joy in their work. There is 
no real poet that is not a subject of joyous in- 
Spirations. How morbidly dull is the preacher 
who has no delight in his ministry! He is not a 
true orator to whom it is ever hard work to 
speak. Happy is the powerful lawyer, lightning 
and thundering at the bar or in the senate-cham- 
ber. Joyous is the mechanician, in whose mind 
play the wheels and the pistons of ideal machines. 
How often is this man ready to clap his hands 
for gladness! Patiently the philosopher pursues 
his inyestigations, turning his serene face from 
vain society and the scenes of the street. He is 
deemed joyless by scores of persons who do not 
see how every hour brings refreshment to him, 
and how his daily work keeps him young. Louis 
Agassiz, of Cambridge, has undoubtedly outlived 
several generations of New England dandies, It 
does not take long for a philosopher to outlive a 
generation of dandies. And you will let me 
think that many a lazy gentleman bearing the 
title of M. C., has died at Washington in the 
lifetime of young-hearted Lieutenant Maury, 
who finds endless entertainment while pursuing 
from year to year his ocean studies, the grand 
science of the winds and the sea. Isaac Newton 
lived a long life, and when you consider the as- 
tounding activity of his mind from the age of 
twenty-one to a point of time above seventy, 
you can, perhaps, vividly conceive how far his 
health and longevity depended on his joy. “ Does 
Newton,” asked L’ Hopital, “sleep and wake like 
other men?” I answer, “No.” His intense 
mental efforts would early have broken him 
down had he not been accustomed to go to his 
‘pillow and to rise to his task with a higher bliss 
than other men knew. Halley, speaking with 
enthusiasm of that sublime philosopher, came to 
such a pitch of lofty boldness as to say that “a 
nearer approach to the Divine nature had not 
been permitted to mortals.” 

Joyous, also, is the writer. See that master- 
composer living his beautiful daily life. Is he 
not one of the most hale and glad of men? Yes, 
he is happy all the day, and would be so, though 
misfortune should make him as poor as Scio’s 
blind-Homer. And yet should you look at him 








as he spends the hours between morning and 
evening, you would in many of those hours see 
his white hand running, in obedience to his 
gifted and disciplined mind, along the blue lines 
of certain clean pages before him. But some- 
times you would, perhaps, hear him whistling or 
singing out his joy over those pages. Haply 
you would at other times see him leaving his 
study to be merry awhile with friends or with 
children, and also to experience the rejuvenating 
beatitudes of nature. What these are he knows, 
though you may not. Blessed are they that fre- 
quently go forth to inhale fresh air, for they shall 
have healthy blood. Blessed are men of letters 
that frequently exercise their muscles in walking 
and in running, in work and in play, for they 
shall have strong limbs and plump bodies. 
Blessed are they that love brooks, and fishes, and 
birds, and great slumberous beasts tamed by 
human kindness, and meadows of soft grass, and 
flowers of fragrant bloom, and 
f 


“Murmurs of honey-making swarms,” 


and all fructiferous vegetation, for they shall find 
this world a paradise of beauty and delight. 
Such, O, tranquil Irving! charming essayist and 
brilliant historian! were the beatituwdes which, 
while thou wert not unmindful of those sweet 
blessings spoken by the dear and calm Jesus, 
thou didst remember. And long was thy lfe, 
and joyous it was, because thou wert so familar 
with the good and the beautiful of those three 
worlds in which thou didst live—the natural 
world, the world of mankind, and the world 
within thee. 

No modern instance of\ joy, health, and lon- 
cevity realized in literary occupation has been 
more interesting to me than that of the sunny- 
eyed author whose body now sleeps near the 
banks of the majestic Hudson. For almost fifty- 
seven years Irving was a writer. And who, 
either of England or of America, has been a 
writer of so great raciness, and at the same time 
of so great purity? Nothing morbid, nothing 
misanthropic, no corrupt or irreligious thought 
hides under the roses of his style. All his works 
express his cosmopolitan urbanity and the cheer- 
ful elevation of his mind. Not long before his 
death he remarked to his friend Mr. Tilton that 
his literary employments had always been more 
like entertainments than tasks. “And,” said he, 
speaking of his hours of writing, “these capri- 
cious periods of the heat and glow of composi- 
tion have been the happiest hours of my life. I 
have never found in any thing outside of the 
four walls of my study any enjoyment equal to 
sitting to ‘my writing-desk, with a clean page, a . 
new theme, and a mind awake.” 
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There are various kinds of joy. The joyous 
feeling is oné kind. The expression of this feel- 
ing is called laughter. And here it may be well 
to observe the important bearing which a per- 
son’s treatment of his capability of jovialty has 
on his health and life. There is little doubt that 
people would generally live much longer if they 
should properly cultivate a sportive disposition. 
True laughter is, in despite of all sanctimonious 
underyaluing of it, decidedly promotive of phys- 
ical vigor. Some one has affirmed that it “shakes 
down the cobwebs of the brain.” The great soul 
that often becomes intensely merry, so that it 
‘beams through the windows, and tells its pleas- 
ure through the door of its earthly house—this 
soul takes rank with Luther’s, with Shakspeare’s, 
and with Wesley’s. Wesley’s? Yes, for I find 
that John Wesley was'not a man who thought it 
asin to be jovial. Alexander Knox said that he 
was always the presiding mind at dinner-parties, 
as well by the good humor as by the good sense 
of his conversation, and that his countenance as 
well as conversation expressed an habitual gay- 
ety of heart.* 

Let it not be deemed an encouragement of 
levity to commend a due use of the power of 
laughter. I know the evil of shallow and inap- 
propriate mirth. You need not remind me that 
this signifies puerility in a man and silliness in a 
woman. I can not think that the titter of dan- 
dies or the “ha, ha,” of gossiping ladies tends 
to increase their gastric vitality. The person 
that has a little soul never laughs with heart- 
expanding warmth and the flush of real joy. 
Observe the next conceited fanatic you meet 
and you will find that, how full soever he may 
seem to be of cork, yet he can not truly laugh. 
There are persons with whom you could not 
cordially laugh, and persons who could not cor- 
dially langh with you. When a great man is 
before you you are serious till he in some manner 
makes himself seem your equal. Great souls 
can not laugh with little souls, but they can 
laugh at them. It is pleasing to see two mirth- 
loving geniuses together. How their faces daz- 
zle! How their sides shake! Let-us excuse 
poor Charley Lamb for saying in a fit of gener- 
ous rashness that “he had no higher idea of 
heaven than of a solitary luxury with Coleridge 
at the Salutation Hotel.” i. 

In his amusing story of Gulliver's Voyage to 
Liliput, Swift represents his hero as performing 
two wonders before the little strutting pigmies. 
Having made sign to them as he lay on his back 
that he wanted drink, they rolled up to him one 
of their largest hogsheads of wine, which he 





*See History of Methodism, by Abel Stevens. 





drank off at one draught. They then rolled up 
to him another hogshead, which he drank off in 
like manner. The Liliputians then danced with 
glee on his breast, and shouted, Hekinah degul! 
But what to Gulliver was the merriment of 
those diminutive cowards! It was probably as 
much to him as the levity of any group of con- 
ceited minds is to a great thinker. Gulliver is 
represented as having been tempted, while the 
pigmies were passing backward and forward on 
his stomach, to seize forty or fifty of them that 
came in his reach and dash them to the ground. 
And has not many a thinker often been tempted 
to treat in a similar manner such as could vainly 
laugh and wear airs of silliness during his flights 
of serious elequence? i 

Do you, now, see the difference between jovi- 
alty and levity? The former is compatible with 
intense mental activity, the latter indicates weak- 
ness of mind. The former is good for health, the 
latter is good for nothing. 

But the capability of merriment should be 
considered as only of equal importance with 
many other capabilities, by the proper cultiva- 
tion of which healthful joy may be supplied to 
the soul. I can not say here all that I might. 
We depend much for joy on the scope and the 
attention which we give to our affectional nature. 
Not one of us could ask to live long without 
human society. But how- few persons are accus- 
tomed to meet and associate with their fellow- 
men in a manner adapted to promote in them- 
selves true gladness of disposition! I wish there 
were less selfishness in men and women. I wish 
that all persons could honestly say, as did noble 
Marcus Aurelius, “I can not have any relish of 
a happiness that nobody shares in but myself.” 

In this life there are for us transports of joy, 
excitements in which the mind is wildly glad, 
gala-days of the triumphant will, a sort of ex- 
alted drunkenness which harms neither’the soul 
nor the body. We may also experience a sweet- 
ness of life which shall þe unaccompanied by in- 
tense inspiration. Ever is.tranquillity the most 
beauteous happiness of man. This is the habit- 
ual joy of amunperplexed and remorseless mind. 
The thoughtful, good man experiences much of 
this. In every hour of wakeful repose I would 
be able to sit, having no dark care to throw a 
shadow over my soul. I should have lasting 
resources of comfort within me. Am I insulted? 
Am I ridiculed? Am I misrepresented? Am I~ 
called to suffer the rude touch of misfortune? 
Better will it be for me not to take into my soul 
from these asperities of life any element that 
may imbitter my experience. But as the bee 

_gets honey out of the flower of the brier or of 
the thistle, so should I, while wooing amid the 
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goods which envy, or prejudice, or ill-fate thrusts 
at me, be able to hum tranquilly to myself, and 
gather and bear off goodly additions to my stock 
of philosophic honey. It is true I must know 
that suffering is for me as it is for every man. 
“ In whatever corner of the world you are,” says 
an Asiatic proverb, “ you will have something to 
suffer.” But, while I know this, surely I may 
possess that wherewith I shall not suffer com- 
fortless. O, tranquillity! blessed habit of calm 
and meditative thought, that, in a measure, arms 
the soul against the sting of aggressive selfish- 
ness, that soothes and heals the sensibilities 
when affliction has wounded them and left them 
bleeding, and that fills the eyes with a soft and 
attractive luster like that of the sun in the last 
hours of a summer day, this is for me! And 
may I not now sit or wander, experiencing 
somewhat of this peaceful and inestimable con= 
sciousness? Ah, serene, loving, and ever-joyous 
God! The gift is thine to bestow and man’s to 
seek, 
“Thy sweetness hath betrayed thee, Lord! 
Dear Spirit, it is thou; 
Deeper and deeper in my heart 
I feel thee nestling now. 
Dear Comforter! Eternal Love! 
Yes, thou wilt stay with me, 
If manly thoughts and loving ways 
Build but a nest for thee.” 

Having the fullness of. the joy of tranquillity, 
what a man is man! No gloomy reflections dis- 
turb him. He is never exasperated. Equally 
great and serene, he is kind to his enemies, while 
he is powerful over them. Cheerfully and long 
he lives, and his death is like a pleasant dream. 


———s CCCo——_— 


THE WORLD’S BEST WEALTH. 


YE kind and affectionate hearts, who are not 
» rich in wealth, but who are rich in love— 
and that is the world’s best wealth—put this 
- golden coin among your silver ones, and it will 
sanctify them! Get Christ’s love shed abroad in 
your hearts, and your mother’s love, your daugh- 
ter’s love, your husband’s love, your wife’s love, 
will become more sweet than ever. The love of 
Christ casts not out the love of relatives, but it 
sanctifies our loves, and makes them sweeter far, 
Remember the love of friends and kindred is very 
sweet; but all must. pass away, and what will 
you do if you have no wealth but the wealth that 
fadeth, and no love but the love which dies when 
death shall come? O, to have the love of Christ! 
You can take that across the river of death with 
you; you can wear.it as your bracelet in heaven, 
for his love is’ “strong as death and mightier 
than the graye.” 


, 





WHY? 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 


Un oiseau survit à Phomme de génie, et je ne sais quel 
bizarre desespoir saisit le coeur, quand on a perdu ce qu’on 
aime, et qu’on voit le souffle de l'existence animer encore un 
insecte, qui se ment sur la terre, d’où le plus noble object a 
disparu. MADAME DE STAEL. 
THR glad June sunshine is flooding the lawn, 

And its warmth steals in at the open door; 

But the room seems strangely still for a voice 

That I never shall hear-any more. 

The rich red roses hang heavy with dew, 
And the sweet purple thyme which the frost could not 
kill; 
And while she, who was half our world, is away, 
‘The bird that she loved sings still. 
O, strange, sad mystery! stricken and sore, 

Our hearts turn for pity to Nature’s sweet powers, 
And we find her rejoicing—alas, alas! 

_ Are her treasures more precious than ours? 


-aood 
OTWAY CURRY. 


' 
BY PH@BE CARY. 


Pont, whose lays our memory still 
Back from the past is bringing, 

Whose sweetest songs were in thy life 
And never in thy singing; 

For chords thy hand had scarcely touched 
By death were rudely broken, 

And poems, trembling on thy lip, 
Alas! were never spoken. 

We say thy words of hope and cheer 
When hope of ours would languish, 

And keep them always in our hearts 
For comfort in our anguish. 

And not for thee we mourn as those 
Who feel by God forsaken; 

We would rejoice that thou wert lent, 
Nor weep that thou wert taken; 


For thou didst lead us up from earth 
To walk in fields elysian, 

And show to us the heavenly shore 

| In many a raptured vision. 


Thy faith was strong from earth’s last trial 
The spirit to deliver, 

And throw a golden bridge across 
Death's dark and silent river; 


A bridge, where fearless thou didst pass 
The stern and awful warder, 

And enter with triumphant songs 
Upon the heavenly border. 


O, for a harp like thine to sing 

The songs that are immortal; 
O, for a faith like thine to cross 
_ The everlasting portal! 

Then might we tell to all the world 
Redemption’s wondrous story ; 
Go down to death as thou didst go, 

And up from death to glory. 
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RELIEF OF FORT WAYNE IN THE WAR 
OF 1812, 


OLIVER’S EXPEDITION. 





BY HEZ. L. HOSMER. 





UR early military history is not unmarked by 
incidents evincive of remarkable courage. 
This is especially true of the Revolution. The 
names of Putnam, Morgan, and Marion are sug- 
gestive of all that is bold, daring, and reckless, 
and the events of which they were the heroes 
have been so often narrated that they are familiar 


to every school-boy in the land. The same can | 


not be said of many of the events of the war of 
1812, which were equally remarkable for the dis- 
play of those high qualities that distinguished 
‘the Revolutionary heroes, and for their connec- 
tion with crises in our military history, that 
should secure them a place upon the same undy- 
ing page. 

I propose, if your magazine is open for the 
purpose, to furnish you with a series of historico- 
biographical sketches, in which many incidents 
that have never been made public will be related, 
and justice be done to some of the living and to 
the memory of many of the deceased actors in 
our last struggle with Great Britain. I will 
write nothing for the truth of which I can not 
furnish competent evidence, and which a residence 
of twenty-five years in this part of our country, 
and an acquaintance with many of the old sol- 
diers of 1812, have enabled me to collect. 

The North-Western frontier, as 1t was called 
at the time war was declared in 1812, from its 
extent and the various exposures it presented to 
hostile attack, was more difficult of defense than 
any other portion of our country. Cast your 
eye upon the map and survey its extent. Com- 
mence at Mackinaw; descend Lake Huron three 
hundred miles to Detroit; forty miles further, on 
Lake Erie, at River Raisin, is Frenchtown—now 
Monroe—twenty miles further on the Maumee is 
Maumee; fifty miles up the same river is Fort 
Defiance; and still fifty miles further up is Fort 
Wayne; while from this post, at distances of 
about sixty miles asunder, is a line of little 
stockades to the Mississippi. The entire length 
of the frontier is about eight hundred miles, and 
that part of it most accessible, lying between 
Detroit and Fort Wayne, was skirted on the 
south by a forest of tropical magnitude and 
density, known as the Black Swamp, which was 
thirty miles in width, untraversed by roads, and, 
during most of the year, utterly impassable by 
reason of the level, swampy character of the 
soil, 

When war was declared General Hull was on 
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his march with an army from the interior of 
Ohio to Detroit. This army had been levied for 
the avowed purpose of protecting the frontier 
against the Indians, though it was believed at 
the time that war was inevitable. Hull marched 
to Detroit, and, declaring his intention to effect 
the military occupation of Canada, he crossed 
the river and encamped at Sandwich. Circum- 
stances which have been too often detailed to need 
repetition, finally caused him to evacuate this 
position, and to return to Detroit, which place he 
afterward ingloriously and, as many believe, 
traitorously surrendered to the British, together 
with such part of the army as was lying at 
Frenchtown with supplies. 

This surrender exposed the entire frontier to 
the hostilities of the British and their Indian 
allies. A few days previous to the surrender of 
Detroit, Hull ordered Captain Heald, then in 
command of Fort Dearborn, at Chicago, to aban- 
don that post and retreat to Detroit. The occa- 
sion of its abandonment was marked by a terri- 
ble massacre of its inmates, among others of 
Captain Wells, of whom, if these sketches are 
acceptable, I propose to write hereafter. These 
two events coming to the knowledge of the 
troops assembled at Piqua, in Ohio, for the pur- 
pose of reénforcing Hull’s army, they became dis- 
heartened, and, being without a commander and 
in a disorganized condition, remained inactive at 
their place of rendezvous. 

Fort Wayne, a frail stockade, inclosing little 
more than half an acre of ground, and which 
had been erected for the purpose of protecting 
an Indian agency, was immediately invested by 
five or six hundred Indians. There were less 
than one hundred men in the garrison, and 
nearly one-third of the number, including the 
commandant, Captain Rhea, and his second in 
command, Lieutenant Ostrander, were on the 
sick list, the active duties of the command, mean- 
time, devolving upon Lieutenant Curtis, the third 
officer, a young man of no experience but in- 
domitable courage. Soon after the siege was 
levied, the Indians themselves, under a flag of 
truce, informed the commandant of the downfall 
of Detroit and Chicago, and of the probable 
arrival at an early day of a large reénforcement 
of British from Detroit, and also of their inten- 
tion ultimately to take the fort and massacre all 
the inmates except the officers. The effect of 
this announcement can be better imagined than 
described, especially when we consider that the 
little garrison had no expectation of relief, except 
from their own ability to resist the attack of the 
besieging force. Al their efforts to send a mes- 
senger through the swamp to Piqua had been’ 
resisted, and in two or three instances they had 
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witnessed the painful spectacle of the murder 
and scalping of their messenger within a short 
distance of their pickets. Meantime the Indians 
established, their line of guard around the fort, 
and entered into all the details of a regular siege. 
Scarcely a day passed that some depredation was 
not committed, and it required all the vigilaiice 
of the little garrison to ward off a direct attack 
upon the sally-port. The wilderness for miles 
around was rendered hideous with the war- 
whoops of the savages, who devised innumerable 
stratagems to deceive and alarm the garrison; 
but the ever-watchful Curtis lost no opportunity 
to remind them of the danger of exposure, and 
in this way succeeded in shooting as many of 
their number as they had done of ours. 

At this time a man by the name of William 
Oliver, who had established himself in business 
as an Indian trader at Kort Wayne previous to 
the war, happened to be on a visit at Cincinnati, 
where he heard of the surrender of Detroit and 
the massacre at Chicago. Filled with apprehen- 
sions for the safety of Fort Wayne, where he had 
left a little brother, and which also protected all 
his worldly estate, he traveled on foot to Piqua 
with the hope of inducing the Ohio troops to 
march to the relief of the beleaguered garrison. 
He found there Senators Worthington and Mor- 
row, who were negotiating a treaty with the 
Indians, and, in the absence of Governor Meigs, 
endeavoring to organize the militia without suc- 
cess. Retraciņg his steps with all possible haste 
to Cincinnati, Oliver arrived there immediately 
after the appointment of General Harrison to the 
command of the Kentucky troops, and while 
they were crossing the Ohio. At his earnest 
solicitation Harrison promised to march immedi- 
ately to the relief of Fort Wayne, and Oliver 
left him with the noble determination of convey- 
ing this intelligence to the besieged in advance 
of the army. Proceeding to Piqua he communi- 
cated his design to General Worthington, who 
agreed, if he could wait till the next morning, he 
would accompany him, and in the mean time 
would make another effort to obtain the assist- 
ance of the militia. In this he was so far suc- 
cessful as to induce Colonel Dunlap to volunteer 
with thirty-five men, Captain Spencer with his 
spy company of twenty-eight, Interpreter Riddle, 
and fourteen Shawnee Indians, all of whom 
placed themselves under the immediate command 
of General Worthington. 

The distance from Piqua to Fort Wayne was 
about sixty miles. The road lay through an un- 
inhabited wilderness, which for most of the dis- 
tance at this time was wet and swampy from 
recent rains. The little company reconnoitered 
the country for a distance of eighteen miles the 
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first day, and sent back an express with a report. 
The next day they marched ten miles, and dis- 
patched Colonel Dunlap with a companion to 
make further report. Captain Spencer with his ~ 
spy company abandoned them the next morning, 
and that evening they encamped within twenty- 
four miles of the fort. The anxiety of Oliver for 
the safety of the garrison overcame all fear of his 
ability to reach it without the aid of his compan- 
ions, and, selecting from the band of Indians three 
to accompany him, he with much difficulty per- 
suaded General Worthington to return with the 
remainder of the escort to Piqua, intending him- 
self to reach the fort at noon of the next day or 
perish in the effort. The three who accompanied 5 
Oliver, Logan, Captain Johnny, and Brighthorn, 
will furnish subjects for a future sketch, and, while 
they are prosecuting their perilous march, let us 
glance briefly at the condition of the garrison 
after a close siege of ten days. 

The last attempt of Curtis to communicate with 
Ohio, made on the evening of the 28th of August, 
resulted in the murder by the Indians of one of 
the messengers, and in forcing the other two to 
return precipitately to the garrison. ‘This failure 
destroyed all hope of relief. It only remained 
for the besieged to resist till surrender became 
the last_alternative. Believing that this could, 
be effected upon more favorable terms with civil- 
ized than savage men, they looked for an early 
arrival of the British army with the most in- 
tense solicitude. The Indians enjoyed their sus- 
pense, and, with characteristic ingenuity, daily , 
invented some new form of annoyance. One day 
they would prepare from hollow logs a number 
of wooden guns, which they would load and fire, 
with the design of conveying the impression that 
they were possessed of heavy ordnance; the 
next, perhaps; a large band would assemble in a 
thicket near the pickets, seemingly for the pur- 
pose of making a united attack upon the sally- 
port, while a third day some equally-tantalizing, 
though really-harmless, enterprise would be em- 
ployed to excite the fears of their intended vic- 
tims. Sickness was increasing, andthe stock of 
provisions began sensibly to diminish. ,The In- 
dians had killed all the cattle in the vicinity of 
the fort. So close was the investment that the 
accidental appearance of a head above the pick- 
ets was a signal for a shot from some of the 
numerous fences or thickets, and in this manner 
several men were killed while on duty within 
the stockade. A constant watch, night and day, 
had wearied all who were capable of service, and 
men slept at their posts with their muskets in 
their hands. 

On the 2d of September five of the chiefs, led 


'by two noted warriors, Winnemac and Five 
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Medals, appeared before the fort with a flag of 
truce and were admitted. They told Curtis they 
had sought this interview to receive from him 
such terms for a surrender of the post as he was 
disposed to dictate, professing at the same time a 
desire, on the score of former friendship, to use 
their influence in making these terms acceptable 
to their men. No arrangement was effected. 
The chiefs withdrew, uttering threats of the sum- 
mary massacre of ‘the besieged, and personal tor- 
ture of Curtis, when the post should fall into 
their hands. The lines of investment were drawn 
into a closer circle, and hostilities renéwed with 
increased activity. Two days afterward, a little 
past the hour of noon, the five chiefs, bearing a 
flag, and accompanied by thirty young warriors, 
were seen emerging from the forest. Summon- 
ing Lieutenant Curtis, they intimated a desire 
again to enter the fort for the purpose of nego- 
tiating favorable terms of surrender. The small 
‘gate was opened for their admission, and the 
chiefs, preceded by Winnemac, were marching 
toward it around the southern angle of the fort 
when, suddenly, at the opposite angle, Oliver 
and the three Shawnese appeared before them. 
Had a specter risen from the grave they would 
not have been more astonished and confounded. 
Regarding the party as the advance of a more 
formidable force, they turned and fled with great 
precipitation, followed by their young men, and 
did not again make their appearance in the 
neighborhood of the fort till the following morn- 
ing. The intelligence brought by Oliver revived 
the hopes of the little band, while his ready 
counsel and active coöperation invigorated -the 

‘means of defense during the continuance of the 
siege, which, however, was brought to an abrupt 
termination on the morning of the 12th of Sep- 
tember by the approach of Harrison and his 
army and the tumultuous dispersion of the In- 
dians. 

Oliver’s arrival at the fort was as opportune 
for himself as for the besieged. The Indians 
afterward informed him that had he attempted 
the same errand one hour earlier, or at any time 
during the preceding eight days, he could not 
have passed their outposts without discovery, 
They had just ordered their entire force to aban- 
don their stations and conceal themselves in the 
thickets and angles of the surrounding fences, 
intending, if their stratagem to gain admission 
was successful, to summon them by a signal to a 
concerted attack upon the garrisen, which was to 
be prosecuted within and without, till all were 
` captured or slain, the buildings burned, the pick- 
ets demolished, and the property divided. Thus 
by the perseverance and courage of one brave 
man, whose heart was in the right place, were 
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the lives of nearly one hundred people saved. 
Should this sketch be acceptable, I will continue 
the war experience of Major Oliver in my next 
by a detail of his services at Fort Meigs. 


——<-C TOox—_—_ 


THE HIPPOCRENE, 


BY WAIF WOODLAND. 


Aut day I had sought for the Hippocrene 
Where the Muses drank of old, 

With a fiercer'zeal than the miner’s feel 
In their eager thirst for gold. 


I had walked where the share of Hercules plowed 
A channel for Peneus’ flow; 

Where the statue of Jupiter lifted its head 
To mock at the sun’s soft glow; 


And stood where the haughty Olympus rose, 
A stern and shadowy mount; 

“For surely,” I said, “the home of the gods 
Must be near to the fabled fount.” 


And I longed, ah, me! how I lon&ed to drink 
From the Muses’s haunted spring, 

And catch, if it were but a single Kote, 
Of the airs they were wont to sing; 


To kneel as they on the moss-covered bank 
That bordered the silvery rill; 

Or, haplier yet, if I might but find 
Some trace of their footprints still. 


Alas! there were streams that rippled along 
Their course to the #gean Sea, 

And fissures were there in the rocks so bare, 
But no inspiration for me. 


And so I turned with a murmuring thought— 
Heaven, pardon my thanklessness— 

Where little pet Nanny, the darlingest child, 
Had come for her evening kiss— 


A picture of beauty the world had not dared 
To mar with a shadow of care: 

All day I had sought with a vexing search 
For something not half so fair. 


Two little bare feet, like rose-tinted pearls, 
Peeped out ‘neath her spotless dress 
Two little white arms were lifted up 
In their innocent helplessness; 


And a love, a beautiful, trusting love, 
In her features I seemed to trace— 

It was writ on the glowing lineaments 
Of that little artless face. 


With the quickness of magic each throbbing pulse 
Of ambition was hushed to rest, 
_As the yielding form of the precious child 
n my eager arms I pressed. 


Oblivious then were my wearying thoughts, 
The fountain and far-famed Greece ; 

For down in my heart the Muses had struck 
And were singing a song of peace: 
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THE MISSIONARIES JUDSON. 
BY REV. R. H. HOWARD, A. M. 
“A self-denying band, who counted not 


Life dear unto them, so they might fulfill 
Their ministry and save a heathen world.” 


Í AM no hero-worshiper, according to the popu- 
lar acceptation of that term, but I do confess 
to a most glowing, sincere admiration of the 
great moral hero—one earnestly, nobly devoted 
to a life of self-denial—one whose selfish ambi- 
tion has become graciously subordinate to the 
Omnipotent law of love—one who 


“Counts not 
Life dear unto him, so he may fulfill 
His ministry and save a dying world.” 


Among that glorious company of heroes of the 
order just named, which, in the onward march 
and progress of the Church militant, have been 
from age to age brought out more or less con- 
syicuously before the world, none, perhaps, have 
$ a wider sympathy, or challenged a more 
ultversal and devout admiration, or, withal, bet- 
ter illustrated in their virtues and successes the 
healing effect, the renewing, transforming power 
of the doctrines of Christ, than that “ self-deny- 
ing band”—all sainted. now—Rey. Adoniram 
_ Judson and his heroic, self-sacrificing wives. 

In undertaking to embody a few reflections 
upon the lives and character of this memorable 
family, it is not expected so much to-add to any 
one’s stock of knowledge in reference to the facts 
of their history, as at once to record my own pro- 
found sense of gratitude to Heaven for the influ- 
ence of their lives upon my own heart, and im- 
part to others, if possible, by bringing them in 
contact with these noble souls, the divine life 
with which they were inspired. 

Adoniram Judson, to whom first our attention 
is very naturally directed, was born in Malden, 
Massachusetts, August 9, 1788, and educated at 
Brown University, Rhode Island, where in 1807 
he was graduated with the first honors. Our in- 
terest in his career dates from his conversion 
from his skeptical tendencies—the effect of the 
current French infidelity—to Christianity, in 
consequence, it is said, of the remorseful death 
of an infidel friend. Behold here, then, a young 
man of extraordinary talents and energy, thor- 
oughly bent upon the attainment of his own 
selfish ends; and withal, though himself the son 
of an eminent divine, drifting rapidly away amid 
the dark, troublous waters of a skeptical phi- 
losophy, suddenly arrested in his career by an 
exhibition of the inevitable issue of those princi- 





ples which he had embraced, and led to meekly 
and sincerely inquire for a better way. The 
Spirit of God works powerfully upon that strong 
nature, and the wintery influences of French met- 
aphysics are abated; the mists of skepticism 
take themselves away, and religion’s tranquil 
star, which those mists had hitherto obscured, 
dawns serene and beautiful upon his mind. 
Amazingchange! not of mere opinion, or theory, 
or of speculative systems, but of the whole | 
nature, whereby the great currents of both 
thought and feeling are entirely shifted, the 
character arid the life transfigured, and one is 
moved every way to a diviner practice and a 
holier life. But as yesterday he was devoted 
with all the earnestness of his nature to the 
objects of a selfish ambition. To-day these ob- 
jects of pursuit are promptly dismissed, and his 
life becomes duly subordinate to the nobler pur- 
pose of living for others. In the spirit of this 
purpose he enters at once upon studies prepara- 
tory for the ministry. Hardly, however, have 
these studies been completed, and thoughts of 
a long and hopeful ministry in behalf of some 
devoted flock begin to be fondly cherished, when 
a cry, sweeping over the dark waters, smites on 
his ear. It was the Macedonian cry of millions 
sitting in darkness—“ Come over and help us.” 
Adoniram Judson promptly resolves to answer 
that call. Ah, kind reader, think ye that that 
system can have become altogether “antiquated 
and effete” which still hath power thus to enable 
aman not only to overcome the stubborn influ- 
ences of pride, selfishness, worldly will, and un- 
belief, but to devote himself, at the saerifice of 
every personal comfort and personal ambition, to 
the welfare of others far beyond the sea? In the 
strength whereof God inspires him, Judson rises 
superior to every temptation in his way; leaves 
his home and the thousand interests which clus- 
ter there; leaves his many friends who, in the 
Church not less than those out of it, pronounce 
his enterprise fatally wild and chimerical, as - 
fraught with untold peril and disaster, and as 
likely to prove as fruitless in consequences for 
good as it was wild; forsakes all save the wife of 
his bosom and a few kindred spirits who accom- 
pany him, to plant the banner of the cross amid 
the wilds of Burmah, and herald the glad tidings 
of salvation through remotest heathendom. Why 
is it that missionaries, though in the face of cer- 
tain dangers, and privations, and persecutions, 
and labors untold, always seem to enjoy a spirit- 
ual exaltation but seldom vouchsafed to others? 
Observe them as they bid a final farewell to 
weeping friends. It is with rejoicing and with 
songs of praise, with feelings strangely in con- 
trast with what one would naturally suppose 
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their circumstances would inspire. Perhaps this 
is the legitimate fruit of total abandonment to 
God’s service and to his protection. At any rate 
it is obviously his method of qualifying his for- 
lorn messenger to cope successfully with the dif- 
ficulties that await him. Thus goes Judson, ex- 
ultingly, triumphantly. He has about him, in the 
persons of Newell, Mills, Nott, with their sainted 
wives, a few spirits moved by the same impulses 
as himself. And how shall I express myself be- 
fittingly in reference to those heroic women? 
From the day when she lingered about the cross 
upon which hung her expiring Lord till the pres- 
ent woman has, in every sense, been the compeer 
of man in declaring the humiliating doctrines of 
the Crucified before a gainsaying world, and in 
visiting with the blessmgs of the Gospel the 
perishing heathen of every nation. In the pres- 
ent instance the triumphs of grace are marked 
indeed. Youthful, accomplished, eminently cal- 
culated by nature and education not only to 
have enjoyed the blessings and refinements of 
civilized life, but to have been ornaments to it 
themselves, these women have thrown their all— 
themselves—upon the altar of their God. They 
have parted with parents who had watched over 
them in childhood and youth with the tenderest 
solicitude, and who had expected to derive com- 


fort and delight from their companionship in 


their own decline. They have bidden a final and 
tearful adieu to brothers, sisters, and, withal, to 
those “templed shrines” where woman ever 
loves to worship—home. With a heroism sub- 
lime indeed, and in comparison with which all 
earthly ambition shrinks into positive meanness, 
they tear all their idols from their hearts to ac- 
company their husbands on their mission of love 
and mercy to an unknown land, then to finish 
their lives among hostile and untutored tribes. 
Could Heaven ask a more glorious sacrifice? 
Propitious breezes waft them to their ap- 
pointed field in India. Finding themselves, how- 
ever, unfortunately, highly obnoxious to the arbi- 
trary authorities established in power there—dis- 
appointed in opportunities for immediately en- 
gaging in the mission for which their souls were’ 
all on fire, and the protection necessary for the 
successful prosecution of their enterprise—they 
turn their attention, after undergoing many hard- 
ships, to the Isle of France as the future field of 
their labors. Misfortunes, such as would have 
daunted any but the Heaven-inspired missionary, 
followed them there. Hardly have they set foot 
upon its soil when Newell is compelled to lay 


“Tn death’s cold slumber down” 


the wife of his bosom—his beloved Harriet—her 
who had sacrificed so much, and borne him faith- 





ful company here, as it were, to the ends of the 
earth, and that, too, ere she had been permitted 
to enjoy but a very remote foretaste of that joy 
anticipated in her labor of love. 

‘It soon being deemed inexpedient on the part 
of the missionaries to establish themselves per- 
manently there, they resolve to push their enter- 
prise on toward some portion of India, Will 
they leave this desolate and unfriendly spot with 
any regrets? Alas! its soil has claimed all that 
was mortal of one of their number. Poor New- 
ell will ever cherish an attachment for it, and 
tearfully turn his eyes toward its rock-bound 
coast. It is very pleasant—I was going to say it 
takes away half the sting which we feel on the 
loss of friends by death—to be able to visit oft 
and to sit down beside that spot where they he. 
This sweet privilege Newell must forever forego. 
He surveys once more the sacred mound that 
covers the only woman he ever loved, and is 
away over the sea. His faith im God, however, 
hath power at length to calm the angry tumult 
in his breast. To those who count so much 
upon having all kindred dust mingle side by side 
in the grave, how lonely to contemplate this one 
solitary resting-place of the missionary on that 
far-distant, desolate, and unfriendly isle! But 
far distant though it be, Newell lived to see the 
grave of that young proto-martyr visited by 
many prilerim feet, and her name embalmed in 
admiring hearts. Nor has her ministry by any 
means been as fruitless as its premature termina- 
tion seemed to promise. On the contrary, her 
devotion, self-sacrifice, and martyr-death sent a 
throb of sympathy through the Christian world 
in favor of missions that had hardly been felt 
before. And now, we may fancy, from the realms 
of light, her glorified spirit surveys the glorious 
work which her influence, living after her, con- 
tributes to perpetuate. 

We next find Judson with his “self-denying 
band” on the shores of Burmah, and fairly 
engaged in the arduous labors connected with 
his mission. Though buffeted by almost every 
variety of misfortune, and disaster, and calamity, 
oppressed and persecuted under circumstances 
which would certainly seem enough to daunt the 
most devoted soul and sink the brightest pros- 
pects in despair, he yet wavers not— 


“ Bates not a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bears on.” 


He towers amid his adversities like the oak in a 
tempest or the ocean rock in a storm. 

We see, also, his devoted wife—the indefatiga- 
ble, the immortal Mrs. Ann H. Judson—constant 
as the “all-beholding sun;” a woman indeed in 


whom was united “all that was tender in conju- , 
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gal affection, all that was elevating in female 
piety, all that was ennobling in female heroism, 
and all that was holy in Christian love.’ An 
angel from heaven could not have been more 
diligent, more faithful, more uncomplaining, more 
devoted to an elevated and beneficent purpose 
than was she. Whether toiling away at the legiti- 
_ mate objects of his mission, or sick, or in prison 
loaded with chains, perhaps the occupant of a 
filthy, noisome dungeon, or compelled to sit down 
with the vilest of the vile; whether bleeding 
from forced marches across burning sands under 
a tropical sun, or yet again performing some of 
the grievous tasks imposed upon him by his 
superhuman taskmasters of the Indian Govern- 
ment service, she follows her husband, watches 
by him, binds up his wounds, and administers 
the balm of consolation to his stricken soul. 
Who does not love to contemplate this woman’s 
character, the unsearchable riches of her soul, 
the unconquerable fidelity with which she de- 
votes herself at once to her husband and her 
God? Who, as they contemplate, can fail to grow 
wiser and better, fail to have their views of the 
possibilities of human nature and of the power 
of Christianity essentially exalted? 

Hostilities haying at length ceased between 
Britain and Burmah, conditions were secured by 
treaty to protect the missionaries in the peaceful 
prosecution of their labors. Thus at length was 
‘a door opened for hopefully “sowing the bright 
beams of Gospel truth” among the simple natives 
without incurring momentary danger. And Mr. 
Judson in due time finds his efforts crowned with 
some measure of success. But, alas! just as the 
great field was opening up to them, “white to 
the harvest,” one great staff of support was to 
be taken from this indefatigable missionary. 
Weighed down by excessive toil and anxiety, by 
exposure and privation, suffering moreover from a 
disease which had long been preying on her vitals, 
the “teacher's wife” is sinking rapidly to her 
grave. The sands of her precious existence are 
almost run out. Though spared once again to 
breathe in freedom, her troubles have done the 
work of death upon her delicate frame. She is 
about to enter upon her rest. No friends of her 
distant home, not even her husband, are present 
to accompany her down into the valley of the 
shadow-of approaching death. Dark forms glide 
around her couch—beings to whom aforetime she 
had administered the bread of life. With her 
only child, that followed her not long after to the 
spirit-world, upon her bosom, and her hushand 
still thousands of miles away, she sweetly falls 
asleep in Jesus. Her body, together with that 
of her child, reposes on the distant shore of 
Burmah, beneath the branches of a hopia-tree. 





But who shall attempt to describe the agony 
that penetrates the soul of the returning hus- 
band as he first Jearns that his wife, the partner 
of his bosom and his toil, has passed away, or 
the pungent grief that sweeps over his soul as, 
upon a quiet evening immediately after his 
return, he steals out to her fresh-made grave and 
weeps? “The only reflection,’ says he, “that 
assuages the anguish of retrospectiomisy that she 
now rests far away, where no spotted-faced exe- 
cutioner can fill her soul with terror, where no 
unfeeling magistrate can extort the scanty pit- 
tance which she had preserved through every 
risk to sustain her fettered husband and famish- 
ing babe, and where she shall no more be ex- 
posed to lie on a bed of languishment, stung 
with the uncertainty of what would become of 
her husband and child when she was gone.” 

Can any skeptic now, let me ask, go and stand 
by the lonely grave of that missionary, then, 
with fancy’s eye, look in upon Judson in his 
present desolation, and yet profess to doubt that 
the Gospel were just what it purports to be—the 
power of God unto salvation? Can any Chris- 
tian do this and still despair of the Gospel—the 
good old Gospel—becoming yet a power in the 
great heart of humanity? “Results, results,” 
cries the author of Sartor. And I say, behold 
these results, for they verily are worth more for 
popular and practical conviction than a thousand 
abstract arguments. When infidelity of what- 
ever type or shade shall furnish us one such ex- 
ponent of its capabilities as we hereby offer in 
behalf of Christianity, it will certainly be entitled 
at least to respect. Meantime the life, the self- 
denial practiced, the personal sacrifices made in 
behalf of our suffering humanity on the part of 
one single individual like this missionary-wife, is 
at once a practical and unanswerable refutation 
of every objection eyer urged or cavil eyer raised 
against that Gospel whose legitimate fruits these 
acts of good-will are. 

Judson now labors on alone. Seven long years 
he toils on single-handed, while gradually under 
his hand the Bible is wrought into a tongue 
through which the thousands of India can re- 
ceive it to their hearts. This translation of the 
Bible, under the untoward circumstances that 
hedged him about on every side, must ever re- 
main a monument alike of his indefatigable in- 
dustry, genius, and uncompromising devotion to 
his cause. 

But at length Providence is pleased to lend 
him the aid and influence of another wife in the 
person of Mrs. Sarah Boardman, relict of the 
missionary Boardman, whom she had nobly borne 
out in his labors, and three years before laid 
down to rest. A woman in no wise inferior, 
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either as it regards talent, nobility of soul, or 
devotedness to the missionary work, to the first, 
she joins heart and hand with Mr. Judson in the 
prosecution of those self-denying labors to which 
she had many years agone most solemnly dedi- 
cated her life. 

Time wears on. Success at length abundantly 
crowns their efforts. India is moving under the 
influence and power of the Gospel, and the day 
bids fair to come when the dusky sons of the 
East, no longer bowing down to wodd and stone, 


“Shall own Messiah’s sway.” 


\ 

In process. of time, however, Mrs. Judson’s 
health, as well as that of Mr. Judson himself, 
began to fail them. Believing that a relief from 
that enervating climate would prove mutually 
beneficial, they propose a voyage to America. 
Accordingly, after a sojourn here now of rsing 
thirty years, during which time they had become 
familiar with almost every form of vicissitude, 
and yet become the instruments in the hand of 
God of transforming a wilderness and a desert 
into a fruitful vineyard of the Lord, they turn 
their faces homeward, taking with them some of 
their children, and, from necessity, leaving some, 
whom, alas! they never saw more, as they died 
in that distant land long before their father re- 
turned to them again. ' 

After being a few weeks at sea, and when off the 
Isle of France, Mrs. Judson’s health becomes so 
far improved that her husband seriously contem- 
plates returning to Burmah, and allowing her to 
pursue her homeward journey all alone. It was 
upon this occasion, and in anticipation of that 
separation, that, in a poem addressed to him of 
remarkable sweetness and beauty, she sings as 
follows: ž 


“We part on this green islet, love, 
Thou for the Eastern main, 
I for the setting sun, love, 
O, when to meet again? 


Then gird thy armor on, love, 
Nor faint thee by the way, 

Till Boodh shall fall, and Burmah’s sons 
Shall own Messiah’s sway.” 


And in reply to the same after her death, he 
says: “And so, God willing, I will yet endeavor 
to do; and, while her prostrate form finds repose 
on this rock of the sea, and her sanctified spirit 
finds sweeter repose on the bosom ‘of Jesus, let 
me continue to toil on all my appointed days 
till my change, too, shall come.” But to return. 
While Mr. Judson is making preparations for a 
reshipment to Burmah, his wife shows evident 
symptoms for the worse; upon which he determ- 
ines not to leave her at all. She continues to 











sink rapidly, till, when off St. Helena, she ex- 
pires. Putting in immediately at that port, they 
were spared the dreaded necessity of committing 
her remains to the deep. Mr. Judson remarks 
that he can not but regard this circumstance as 
providential, little foreseeing that his own body 
was destined to find its tomb in its dark cavern- 
ous depths. We can imagine that the sense of 
utter desolation that overwhelms the soul of the 
poor missionary, as he stands with uncovered 
head by the open grave in that lonely spot, sur- 
rounded by that solemn company, made up in 
part of the ship’s crew and a few officers of the 
garrison, to thank them for their kindness and 
services, is very akin'!to what he several years 
before had felt at Amherst when, on returning 
from a laborious mission, he found himself wid- 
owed indeed, y 

And now another of that “ self-denying band” 
is gone. »But she has left us her influence to 
live forever; she has left us her memory trans- 
figured by the separation; she has left us her 
history, written, like that of her sainted prede- 
cessor, 

“Tn star-fire and immortal tears.” 


Her epitaph beautifully reads— 


“She sleeps on this rock of the ocean, 
Far away from the home of her youth, 

Far away from the scenes where, with heart-felt devotion, 
She scattered the bright beams of truth.” 


Helena has not only become historic but sacred 
ground. Not to the common tourist alone, who 
makes it a prominent point of travel to survey 
the narrow, sea-girt isle where one of earth’s 
mightiest sons surrendered life, has it become a 
place of interest, but to the Christian pilgrim, 
too, who would count it a rare privilege to pluck 
a flower or drop a tear on the turf that covers 
the moldering form of the “ teacher’s wife ”—a 
far nobler, truer hero than he who made merely 
self-agorandizement the motive to rouse into 
action the splendid energies of his soul. 

Had Napoleon been living at this present time, 
and witnessed this unostentatious scene that 
transpired within the precincts of his exile-home, 
he might have repeated with even more empha- 
sis and bitterness than when first addressed to 
General Bertrand these memorable words: “ My 
army have forgotten- me, even while living, as 
the Carthaginians forgot Hannibal. Jesus Christ 
founded his empire upon Jove, and at this hour 
milions of men would die for him.”* 

Judson, -with his sorrowing children, again 
prosecutes his solitary journey. It requires no 
effort of the imagination to understand his deso- 
late, nay, heart-rending situation. “For a few 
days,” says he, “in the solitude of my cabin, 
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with my poor children crying about me, I could 
not help abandoning myself to heart-breaking, 
sorrow. But’ the promise of the Gospel came to 
my relief, and Faith stretches her view to the 
bright world of eternal light, and anticipates 
a happy meeting with those beloved beings 
whose bodies are moldering at Amherst and 
St. Helena.” 

He soon arrives in America, is received every- 
where with distinguished marks of respect and 
veneration, especially by his Baptist brethren in 
their missionary conventions in New York and 
Richmond, Indeed, the emotion excited by his 
return spreads over the whole country, and is 
shared more or less by every denomination of 
Christians. Though nominally of the Baptist 
connection, and laboring under the auspices and 
maintained by the contributions of that Church, 
he is universally recognized as the representative 
and champion of the missionary work in the 
East. The field in which he has been laboring 
was one bounded by no sectarian lines, and fur- 
nishing few occasions for cultivating denomina- 
tional jealousies or sectarian prejudices; so the 
sympathies which gush forth on every hand in 
his behalf upon his return are repressed by the 
narrow tenets of no party or sect. Thirty years 
before he had gone forth almost single-handed to 
engage in his hazardous, his doubtful undertaking. 
To-day he revisits his native shores to find him- 
self, so rapidly has the sentiment in favor of 
missions gained ground within this time, the 
guest, as it were, of the universal Church. Con- 
sidering the cosmopolitan character, the truly- 
catholic instincts of the man, it can not seem 
strange that every evangelical body of Christians 
alike have so promptly and cordially recognized 
their common indebtedness to him. Such a man 
can hardly be claimed exclusively by any partic- 
ular sect. He belongs to the whole catholic 
Church. 

Judson remains in America about three years, 
recruits his health, secures another wife in the 
person of Miss Emily Chubbuck—popularly 
known as Fanny Forester—a lady of no incon- 
siderable literary reputation, and one who proved 
well qualified spiritually to be his companion. 
“The world admired the brilliancy of Fanny 
Forester. Christians love the exalted tenderness, 
the sanctified enthusiasm of Emily C. Judson.” 
Together they turn their backs upon their father- 
land; again he draws near to the scene of his 
life-long labors, to prosecute them anew till his 
change shall come. And this comes on apace, 
His health never having been fully restored, he 
soon falls again into a decline, which threatens 
to terminate in pulmonary consumption. Think- 
ing a sea voyage might again bring relief, he 
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leaves his wife, herself too ill to accompany him, 
temporarily for that purpose. But she never 
saw him more. He died on ship-board, and his 
remains were committed to the waves. He has 
found an unquiet sepulcher, but, while his un- 
conscious clay is “drifting on the shifting cur- 
rents of the main,’ naught can ever disturb the 
hallowed rest of the immortal spirit. And how 
could he have had a more befitting monument 
than the blue waves that visit every coast, for 
his warm sympathies went forth to the ends 
of the earth, and included the whole human 
family. 

His wife, now left alone with the responsibil- 
ity upon her hands of providing for a large fam- 
ily, deems it expedient, as soon as she is able to 
arrange therefor, to return to her friends in 
America, Here, though with a broken constitu- | 
tion and gradually-failing health, she devotes her» 
few remaining days to the care of her children 
and of her aged parents, and to her literary 
labors. June 1, 1854, she peacefully departs this 


life. 


A nobler trinity of those ike have devoted 
themselves with pure hearts fervently to the 
glory of God and the welfare of man than these 
three missionary wives has never, it may be 
safely affirmed, been recorded; With great earn- 
estness and elevation of character, they united a 
childlike docility in the discharge of the hum- 
blest duties with the power of a lofty, self-sacri- 
fice—with the stern, resolute bravery of the 
martyr, the sweet and tender devotedness, the 
soft and clinging affection of the true woman. 
Constitutionally frail and feeble, they yet exhib- 
ited an energy of purpose, a firmness of princi- 
ple, a magnanimity in despising difficulty, danger, 
suffering, and death in accomplishing a noble end 
that can not but rouse into active admiration all 
who contemplate their glorious career. Their 
faithful husband and co-worker—‘ the mission- 
ary hero, whose toils and sufferings in pagan 
barbarism so nobly met and so bravely endured, 
have been the theme of applauding wonder from 
his Christian countrymen ”—was eminently wor- 
thy of them. Let us embalm their memories 
all in one urn. Their work is all done, and the 
last chapter of their history* now written up. 
As the apostle to the Gentiles said of himself, 
with eminent propriety may it be said of them, 
“They have fought the good fight, they have 
kept the faith, they have finished their course. 
Henceforth there is laid up for them a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the neiem 
Judge, shall give them.” 


* Life and Letters of Mrs. Emily C. Judson, by A. C. 
Kendrick. 
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ROSA BONHEUR. 


EDITORIAL. 


EARLY STRUGGLES—INDUSTRY— HER PERSON 
AND HOME BY A VISITOR. 


RECENT writer remarks: “ By birth Rosa 

Bonheur belongs to France—by the rights 
of genius to the world. She is the most distin- 
guished female painter living or dead. No other 
has won so wide a fame—no other built a repu- 
tation on so broad and firm a basis. Wherever 
art is known and talked of, Rosa Bonheur is 
known and talked of. In France, England, 
America, Germany, and the smaller kingdoms 
of Europe the name of Rosa Bonheur is a house- 
hold word.” 

In this number we give our readers the best 
engraved likeness of her ever produced. It 
truthfully represents her in her chosen depart- 
ment of art—the department in which she has 
acquired her great and substantial fame. . It is 
useless for any one to criticise the delicacy or 
lack of delicacy that could lead her to the choice 
of this special department. Genius is subject to 
no ordinary laws. Nay, it is its special function 
to burst away from the conventionalities of society 
which round off the sharp corners of individual- 
ity. In fact, genius is little else than strongly- 
developed individuality. And no one need set 
up for a genius unless he has fully counted the 
Sst, and is prepared to pay it. Then, “with the 
help of the gods,” he may hope. 

Rosa Bonheur was born in Bordeaux, France, 
on the 16th of March, 1822. Her father was a 
painter of merit, but his poverty and the neces- 
sity of providing support for his family by daily 
labor obliged him to forego the higher depart- 
ments of his art, and devote himself to giving 
lessons in drawing. Rosa was the eldest of four 
children. She made little progress in her studies 
when put to school, and her father at length 
placed her with a seamstress that she might 
learn to make a living by her needle. This 
proved so repugnant to her feelings that, after 
a short and unsatisfactory experiment, she was 
released and returned home. Her father’s studio 
now became her favorite place of resort. Art 
took possession of her soul. Day after day she 
spent in the study of art, constantly experiment- 
ing in drawing and modeling. Now the true 
bent of her genius was understood, and her 
father afforded every advantage for its full and 
perfect development. Her own ardor was all- 
absorbing, and her- application and industry 
equaled only by her ardor. At the Louvre, 
where she copied the works of the grand old 
masters and drank ia their inspiration, she was 








“the first to enter the gallery and the last to 
leave it.” The sale of her copies of these works 
contributed materially to the support of the 
family. 

Her struggles to acquire the mastery of the 
art to which she had consecrated her life are 
touchingly described by Mrs. Ellet in her “ Wo- 
men Artists.” ‘Too poor to procure models, she 
went out daily into the country on foot in search 
of picturesque views and animals for sketching. 
With a bit of bread in her pocket, and laden 
with canvas and colors, or a mass of clay—for 
she was attracted equally toward painting and 
sculpture, and has shown that she would have 
succeeded equally ineeither—she used to set out 
very early in the morning, and, having found a» | 
site or a subject to her mind, seat herself on a 
bank or under a tree, and work on till dusk; 
coming home at nightfall, after a tramp of ten or 
a dozen miles, browned by sun and wind, soaked 
with rain or covered with mud, exhausted with 
fatigue, but rejoicing in the lessons the day had 
furnished. t 

“It was in the Fine Arts Exhibition of 1841 
that Rosa Bonheur made her first appearance 
before the critical Areopagus of Paris, attracting 
the favorable notice both of connoisseurs and 
public, by two charming little groups of a goat, 
sheep, and rabbits. The following year she ex- 
hibited three paintings: ‘Animals in a Pasture, 
“A Cow lying in a Meadow,’ and ‘A Horse for 
Sale,” which attracted still more notice, the first 
being especially remarkable for its exquisite ren- 
dering of the atmospheric effects of evening, and 
its blending of poetic sentiment with bold fidel- 
ity to fact.” 

From this period she has annually appeared at 
the exhibitions of fine arts in Paris, and also in 
the provincial towns of France. Each year has 
added to her reputation, and has also witnessed 
how indissolubly she is wedded to art. She is an 
indefatigable worker. She rises at six o’clock in 
the morning and paints till dusk. Then she lays 
aside her blouse, puts on a bonnet and shawl ‘of 
most unfashionable appearance, and takes a turn 
through the neighboring streets alone, or accom- 
panied by a favorite dog. Absorbed in her own 
thoughts, and unconscious of every thing around 
her, the first conception of a picture is frequently 
struck out by her in these rapid, solitary walks 
in the twilight. 

A gossiping correspondent of the Home Jour- 
nal, who visited Rosa Bonheur a year or two 
since, gives such a graphic description of the 
scene that we cannot entertain our readers bet- 
ter or give them a better view of her character, 
habits, and mode of life than by copying the 
sketch. The writer says: “ At twelve o’clock on 
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the 11th of March we were set down at No. 32 
Rue d’Assas, and passed through a gate and 
down to the further end of a garden, where we 
entered the vestibule of a small cottage-house, 
the present residence of Rosa Bonheur. We 
sent up our card, and in a few moments were 
seated in her atelier—a large, square, oaken- 
furnished room on the second étage—talking 
with the little painter with as much familiarity 
as if we had known her all our lifetime. In a 
clear, rather thin voice, Rosa ran on about art 
and art-life for half an hour, only leaving us 
room to slip in the points of conversation edge- 
wise. 

“<You have accomplished much, Mademoi- 
selle,’ we said, glancing at a large picture on the 
easel, called ‘ Les Moutons’—The Sheep. 

“« Yes,’ she replied, ‘I have been a faithful 
student since I was ten years old. I have copied 
no master. »I have studied nature, and expressed 
to the best of my ability the ideas and feelings 
with which she has inspired me. Art is an 
absorbent—a tyrant. It demands heart, brain, 
soul, body, the entireness of its votary. Noth- 
ing less will win its highest favor. I wed art. 
It is my husband—my world—my life-dream— 
the air I breathe. I know nothing else—feel 
nothing else—thimk nothing else. My soul finds 
in it the most complete satisfaction.’ j 

“< You have nót married,’ we said. 

“<: Have I not said that I married art? What 
could I do with any other husband? I am not 
fit to be a wife in the common acceptation of 
that term. Men must marry women who have 
no absorbent, no idol. The subject is painful, 
give me some other topic.’ 

“You do nt love society, we said. 

“¢Yes, I do,’ she replied, with an air of im- 
patience; ‘but I select that which pleases me 
most. I love the society of nature, the company 
of horses, bulls, cows, sheep, dogs—all animals, 
I often have large receptions where they are the 
only guests. I also like the society of books and 
the: thoughts of great minds. I like George 
Sand. She is a great genius. The world has 
wronged her—society outraged her. Go to see 
her. You will like her. I have no taste for 
general society—no interest in its frivolities. I 
only seek to be known through my works. If 
the world feel and understand them I have suc- 
ceeded,’ 

“«Have you given the woman’s rights ques- 
tion any attention? 

“«Woman’s rights!—woman’s nonsense!’ she 
answered. ‘Women should seek to establish 
their rights by good and great works and not by 
conventions. If I had got up a convention to 


debate the question of my ability to paint “ Mar- 





ché au Chevaux,” [The Horse Fair,] for which. -~ 
England would pay me forty thousand francs, 
the decision would have been against me. I felt 
the power within me. to paint, I cultivated it, 
and have produced works that have won the 
favorable verdicts of the great judges. I have 
no patience with women who ask permission to 
think 

“ At this moment two or three visitors entered, 
and, while Rosa was occupied with them, we 
busied ourselves by making notes of things in 
the atelier. 

“On the wall to the left of the entrance was 
a head of a buck with long, branching horns; 
one of a goat, another of a bull; an imperfect - 
skeleton of a horse, and the skins of various 
animals. At the further end of the room stood 
a large oaken case filled with stuffed birds of all 
sizes and descriptions, and on the top of it, in a 
perfect state of preservation, were an eagle, a 
hawk, an owl, and a parrot. On the wall, en 
Jace the door, were a pair of landscapes repre- 
senting a storm rushing between the rocks, and 
clouds breaking on their tops. The third and 
fourth walls were taken up with the busts of - 
horses, cows, sheep, dogs, cats, wolves, etc., in 
bronze and plaster, modeled by Rosa’s own band. 
All about the waxed floor were spread out the 
preserved skins of cows, bulls, stags with their 
great uplifted horns, and bears, goats, sheep, 
dogs, and wolves with their fierce eyes glaring 
upon us. 

“The impression these wild pieces of carpeting 
made on us on entering the atelier was almost 
startling. It seemed more like a den of wild 
beasts than the atelier of a lady. 

“ After a short flirtation with the parrot, which. 
spoke tolerable French, we took our leave prom- 
ising to meet Rosa at the School of Design for 
Women on the next Friday, where she goes once 
per week to give a lesson. This school was 
founded by Rosa’s father. At his death she be- 
came its sole mistress, but now intrusts it mostly 
to the care of her sister and brother, There are 
about fifty regular pupils who receive instruction 
gratis, 

“Rosa Bonheur has many proofs of the reward 
of industry. If she wished to make a small for- 
tune in a few days it would be easy for her to do 
it in England by opening there an exhibition of 
her pictures and sketches. ‘Marché aux Che- | 
vauz’ —The Horse Fair—which was exhibited at | 
Williams and Stephens’s a year or two ago, and ` 
which was so well received by the New York 
press, was bought by Mr. Gamber, an English 
editor, for forty thousand francs. When Rosa 
visited England she was received like a princess. 

« America also paid the last year ten thousand 
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dollars for a ‘ View in the Pyrenées’—one of her 
least known pictures. 

“A rich Hollander, visiting her atelier recent- 
ly, offered her a thousand crowns for a small 
sketch that she could have painted in two hours. 
‘It is impossible to comply with your request,’ 
she said, ‘I am not inspired? ` 

“Mademoiselle Bonheur is below the medium 
hight of woman; in appearanee about thirty-five 
years; petite, with quick, piercing blue eyes and 
brown hair, worn short, and parted on the side 
like a boy’s. Her dress was a brown alpaca 
skirt sans crinoline, with a blouse jacket of black 
cloth. She looked very boyish. 

“ Mademoiselle also has an atelier in the coun- 
try, where she spends much time. When in the 
city she wears the costume of her sex, but never 
ventures outside the barrier except in her mascu- 
line gear. 

“There are many anecdotes in circulation 
about the little painter. One day when she re- 
turned from the country she found a messenger 
awaiting to announce to her the sudden illness 
of one of her young friends. Rosa did not wait 
to change her male attire, but hastened to the 
bedside of the young lady. In a few minutes 
after her arrival the doctor, who had been sent 
for, entered, and, seeing a young man—as he 
supposed from the costume—seated on the side 
of the bed with his arm around the neck of the 
sick girl, thought he was an intruder, and re- 
treated ‘with all possible speed. ‘O, run after 
him! He thinks you are my lover, and has gone 
and left me to die!’ cried the sick girl. Rosa 
flew down the stairs, and soon returned with the 
doctor, who said he did not wish to intrude. 

On another occasion, Mademoiselle had tickets 
sent her for the theater. She had an important 
picture in hand, and continued at the easel till 
the carriage was announced. ‘Yes,’ said Rosa, 
“je suis prée, and away she went to the theater 
comme la, A fine gentleman in the next box to 
hers looked at her in surprise, turned up his 
nose, affected great disgust, and went into the 
vestibule to seek the manager. Having found 
him, he went off in a rage— 

,“‘Who is this woman in the box next to 
mine, in an old calico dress, covered with paint 
and oil? The odor is terrible. Turn her out! 
If you do not I will never enter your theater 
again. It is an insult to admit such a looking 
creatureanto the dregss-circle.’ 4 

“The manager went to the box, and in a 
moment discovered who the offensive person 
was. Returning to the fine white-gloved gentle- 
man, he informed him that the lady was no 
less than Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur, the great 
painter, j 


/ 


‘of the habitations of cruelty,’ 





“Rosa Bonheur!’ he gasped. ‘Who ’d have 


thought, it? Make my apology to her. I dare 
not enter her presence again. 
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A HAPPY PEOPLE. 


BY SHEELAH. 


gea is that people whose God is the 
Lord.” So sang the Psalmist three thou- 
sand years ago, and so exclaimed I as I went 
forth on the anniversary of our national inde- 
pendence, and sounds of rejoicing and triumph 
rose around me on every side. 

At how many nations in the world’s history 
can we point whose lower masses were cheerful 
and content? Some nations boasted learning, 
some glory, some wealth; but the most learned 
were “never able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth,” the glory of the greatest was “turned 
into shame,” and the wealthy found that their 
riches “profited them not in the day of wrath.” 
The people of those nations weré not happy, 
“the way of peace they knew not,” and there 
remains of them no pleasing records of internal 
union, amity, and faith. 

How many nations of the earth can now be 
said to enjoy happiness? Not those who are 
under the dark influence of infidelity, nor those 
who worship false gods, “the work of men’s 
hands ”—though some of them occupy the fair- 
est regions of the globe—their lands are “full 
’ and their people 
dwell in wretchedness. 

Or are those nations happy who, professing to 
have light, bow to a wafer made of paste, and 
take for their ensamples weak-and erring human- 
ity? Not ‘so. Selfish rulers, tyrannical laws, 
and conventional wrongs excite the evil passions 
of the people, and, while they are apparently 
amused with fétes and pageants, they “ have bit- 
ter envying and strife in their hearts,’ and 
anarchy and rebellion riot in their midst. 

But it is our blessed privilege to belong to a 
people “ whose God is the Lord;” to dwell in a 
land illumined with Gospel light; a land of Sab- 
baths and churches, of prayer and of praise, and 
“the lines have fallen to us in pleasant places, 
yea, we have a goodly heritage ;” wise governors, 
just laws, and free institutions are our birth- 
right, and every age and every sect partake the 
glorious benefits. Then let us rejoice. Let our 
children shout thanksgiving, our young men and 
maidens gratefully exult, and our aged lift their 
glad voices in testimony that we are a happy. 
people, “for the Lord is our judge, the Lord is 
our lawgiver, the Lord is our king; he will 
save us.” 
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TRUE GOODNESS AMID SOCIAL DEGENERACY.—"“ Thou 
hast a few names even in Sardis which have not defiled 
their garments: and they shall walk with me in white.” 
Rev. iii, 4. 

From this text we learn— 

I. That true goodness can exist under external cir- 
cumstances the most corrupt. Sardis was one of the 
most dissolute cities of ancient times; but here were 
Christians. Man is not the creature of circumstances. 
He may rise superior to circumstances. 

II. That true greatness, wherever it exists, engages 
the specific attentidn of Christ. Christ noticed the 
goodness in Sardis; and why? 1. Because it is the 
highest manifestation of God on earth. 2. Because it 
is the result of his mediatorial mission. 8. Because on 
it depends the progress of humanity. 4. Because. with- 
out it the soul can not be saved. 

III. That true goodness will ultimately be distin- 
guished by a glorious reward. “Walk with me in 
white.” The language implies three ideas: 1. Triumph. 
2. Fellowship. 3. Progress. 


Man-TRAINING FOR HEAVEN.— No man could learn 
that song but the hundred and forty and four thousand, 
which were redeemed from the earth.” Rev. xiv, 3. 

There are two glorious facts contained in the context: 
1. That there are members of our common race in 
heayen. They were once in the sins and sorrows of our 
world, but they are now with the ‘‘ Lamb,” the “ elders,” 
and the ‘living ones,” in the midst of music and splen- 
dor. To the Bible we are exclusively indebted for the 
knowledge of the fact. 2. That all these members of 
our race passed to heaven through the same necessary 
process. “They were redeemed from among men.” 
One process. E 

I. Heaven requires his training. He must “learn the 
song.” Man can not blend in the happy harmony of 
the celestial state without previous training. Analogy 
would suggest this. In the physical system, every being 
is fitted to his position: his. organism is suited to his 
locality. These bodies of ours, as now constituted, 
could live in no other planet than this. In the social 
system the same principle of fitness is required. The 
stolid clown could not occupy the pr ofessor’s chair; nor 
could he who is reckless concerning law, right, and 
order, occupy the bench of justice. Itis just so in re- 
lation to heaven. To feel at home in the society of the 
holy, cheerfully to serve the Creator in his universe, 


f 


and to be in harmony with all the laws, operations, and |, 


beings, in the holy empire, we must manifestly be in- 

vested with the same character. But what is the train- 

ing necessary? 1. Not mechanical. Ceremonial relig- 
Vor. XXI.—12 








ion enjoins this. 2. Not intellectual. 
ing necessary, but not sufficient. It is MonAL—the | 
training of the spiritual sympathies; the soul bemg 
brought to “have faith im God;” the heart being brought 
to say, Thy will be done. No one ‘‘can sing the song” — 
blend in the harmonious action of heaven—without 
this. A man with corrupt sympathies could never sing 
in heaven; he would shriek. In the midst of happy 
myriads he would be alone. His darkness would con- 
ceal from him the outward sun; his inner commotions 
would turn for him the outward music into thunder; 
his inner flashes of guilt would change, for him, the 
God of love into ‘a consuming fire.” 

II. Redemption is the condition of his training. 
“Which were redeemed.” The redemption here referred 
to is eyidently that procured by the system of Christ. 
Revelation v, 9. The training requires something more 
than education: it needs emancipation—the delivering 
of the soul from certain feelings and forces incompati- 
ble with holiness—a deliverance from the guilt and 
power of eyil. The grand characteristic of Christianity 


Theological train- 


is, that it is a power “to redeem from all eyil.” No 
other system on earth can do this. 
III. Earth is the scene of his training. “Redeemed 


from the earth.” The brightest fact in the history of 
the dark world is, that it is a redemptive scene. Amid 
all the clouds and storms of depravity and sorrow that 
sweep over “our path, this fact rises up before us as a 
bright orb that shall one day dispel all gloom and hush 
all tomate Thank God, this is not a retributive, but a 
redemptive scene. But it should be remembered that 
it is not only a redemptive scene, but the only redemp- 
tive scene, There is no redemptive influence in heaven, 
it is not required; nor in hell—there it is needed, but 
never comes. 

A wonderful world is this! True, it is but a spark 
amid the suns of the univyerse—a tiny leaf in the mighty 
forests! Let the light be quenched, and the leaf de- 
stroyed, their absence would not be felt. Still it-has a 
moral history, the most momentous. Here Christ 
lived—labored—died; here millions of spirits are train- , 
ed for heaven. What Marathon was to Greece, Water- 
loo is to Europe, and Bunker Hill is to America, this 
little earth is to the creation. Here the great battles 
of the spiritual universe are fought. “It is the Ther- 
mopylæ of the universe.” They who prove victorious 
are numbered with the “hundred and forty and four 
thousand.” 


THE SHADOW AND THE SuBsTANCE.—" For the law 
having a shadow of good things to come, and not the very 
image of the things, can never with those sacrifices which 





| book of Esther. 
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they offered year by year continually make the comers 
thereunto perfect.’ Heb. x, 1. 

Some writers, says Jeanes, conceive that there is in 
this text an allusion unto the custom of painters, whose 
first rude or imperfect draught is termed a “shad- 
ow,” or adumbration, upon which they lay afterward 
the lively colors, and so draw the “image” unto the life 
with all its lineaments. ‘The rites of the old law were 
but a rough draught; but obseure and confused shad- 
ows in respect of the ordinances of the Gospel; which 
are a lively and express image, a distinct and perfect 
picture of Christ in his benefits. Thus you see that 
God hath respited us to live in a time of greater light 
and fuller revelation than the patriarchs lived under. 
O let us not receive so great a grace of God in vain, 
but walk suitably thereto! Let us improve this privi- 
lege unto the best advantage of our souls, by making 
use of it as an engagement into greater eminency in 
knowledge and piety than was in those days. O, it 
were a shameful and ungrateful part that the saints of 
the Old Testament shotld see farther, better, and more 
distinctly through the cloud of enoni a light that 
shone in a dark place 
the clear mirror of the Copa in oe we may aa 
open face behold the glory of Christ shining; that their 
souls should thrive, grow fat and full with the shadows 
of the law; and ours be lank and lean with the more 
solid and substantial ordinances of the Gospel. 





READING OF THE LAW— And as his custom was, he 
| went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up 
| for to read.” Luke ww, 16. 

The custom of reading the Scriptures publicly was 
an appointment of Moses, according to the Jews. It 
was also usual to stand at reading the law and the 
prophets. Some parts of the Old Testament were al- 
lowed to be read sitting or standing, as particularly the 
Common Israelites, as well as priests 
and Levites, were allowed to read the Scriptures pub- 
licly. Every Sabbath day seven persons read—a priest, 
a Levite, and five Israelites. And it is said to be a 
known custom to this day, that even an unlearned 
priest reads before the greatest wise man in Israel. 


Oxp Tarnes Passep AwAy.—' If any man be in 
‘Christ, he is a new creature; old things are passed away, 
behold all things are become new.” 2 Cor. v, 17. 

“J understand,” said John Sunday, the converted 
Indian chief, to a congregation which he was called to 
‘address at Plymouth, England, in the year 1837, “that 
many of you are disappointed because I have not 
brought my Indian dress with me. Perhaps if I had it 
on you would be afraid,of me. Do you wish to know 
how I dressed when I was a pagan Indian? I will tell 
you. My face was covered with red paint. I stuck 
feathers in my hair. I wore a blanket and leggins. I 
had silver ornaments on my breast, a rifle on my shoul- 
der, a tomahawk and scalping-knife in my belt. That 
was my dress then. Now do you wish to know why I 
‘wear it no longer? You will find the cause in 2 Cor. 
v, 17. When I became a Christian, feathers and paint 
‘passed away.’ I gave my silver ornaments to the mis- 
sion cause. Scalping-knife ‘done away.’ That ’s my 
tomahawk now,” said he, holding up at the same time a 
copy of the Ten Commandments in the Ojibawa lan- 
guage. “Blanket‘done away.’ Behold,” he exclaimed 
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in a manner in'which simplicity and dignity of charac- 
ter were combined, “behold all things are become 
new !” 


OPENING OF THE UNDERSTANDING. —“ Then opened 
he their understanding, that they might understand the 
Scriptures.” Tuke xvi, 45. 

«I see,” said the Rev. John Cowper, brother of the 
poet, “the rock upon which I once split, and see the 
rock of my salvation. I have peace in myself; and, if 
I live, I hope it will be that I may be made messenger’ 
of peace to others. Ihave learned that in a moment, 
which I could not have learned by reading many books 
for many years. J have often studied these points, and 
studied them with great attention, but was blinded by 
prejudice; and, unless He who alone is worthy to un- 
loose the seals, had opened the book, I had been blind 
still. Now they appear so plain, that though I am con- 
vinced no comment could ever haye made me under- 
stand them, I wonder I did not see them before. Yet 
great as my doubts and difficulties were, they have only 
served to pave the way, and being solved, they make it 
plainer. The subjects crowd upon me faster than I can 
give them utterance. How plain do many texts appear, 
to which, after consulting all the commentaries, I could 
hardly affix a meaning; and now I have their true 
meaning without any comment at all.” 


A CHAINED BIBLE.—“ Ewery one that doeth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should 
be reproved.” John vit, 20. 

A gentleman once visiting an acquaintance of his, 
whose conduct was as irregular as his principles were 
erroneous, was astonished to see a large Bible in the 
hall chained fast to the floor. He ventured to inquire 
the reason— Sir,” replied his infidel friend, “I am 
obliged to chain down that book to prevent its flying in 
my face.’ Such persons hate the Bible, as Ahab did” 
Micaiah, because it never speaks good concerning them, 
but evil. 


WASTE OF THE OINTMENT.—“ Some had indignation 
within themselves, and said, Why was this waste of the 
ointment made?” Matt. wiv, 4. 

A Christian gentleman, when blamed by his commer- 
cial partner for doing so much for the cause of God, 
made this reply—‘‘ Your fox-hounds cost more in one 
year than my religion ever cost in two.” 


TASSO AND HIS ENEMy.— Jf a man find his enemy, 
will he let him go well away?” 1 Sam. sew, 19. 

Tasso being told that he had a fair opportunity of 
taking advantage of a very bitter enemy: “I wish not 
to plunder him,” said he, “but there are things I wish 
to take from him; not his honor, his wealth, or bis life, - 
but his ill will.” 








Tus Two Arcurrects—" The highs 
with his brethren the priests, and they builded. 
Two architects were once candidates the building 
of a certain temple at Athens. The first harangued the 
crowd very learnedly upon the different orders of arch- 
itecture, and showed them in what manner the temple 
should be built. The other, who got up after him, only 
observed, “That what his brother had spoken'he could 
do;” and thus he at once gained the cause. Such is the 
difference between the ee ae and practical Chris- 
tian. 
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THE PARTICLE To.—The word to as a preposition 
is used to mark the termination of a motion, influence, 
or act, either real or conceived, with the object. before 
which it is placed. It is also used as a part of the in- 
finitive form of the verb, and, with the verb, designates 
its action in its most unlimited sense. It must be re- 
membered, however, that our present infinitive form 
does not correspond with the Saxon infinitive, but witk 
the ggrundive form of the verb; that to love, for instance, 
is not lufian, but to lufiande, in its original; and that 
while the latter form is retained with the to preposed, it 
has the use and signification of the former. 


In an accidental or corrupted form, to is used as the ' 


demonstrative adjective the in such words as “ to-day, 
to-morrow, to-might;” in which we might substitute the 
and still express the proper meaning. “Day, night, 
are_the substantives, and to or the is the ad- 
jective. So the Irish still say “ the day,” etc., as in the 
familiar greeting, “How are you the day?” Day isin 
the objective case without a governing word, for the 
reason pointed out in a note on substantives used ad- 
verbially, published in the February number. Hence 
the manifest error in saying the to-morrow; for this is 
really the the morrow. 8. W. W. 


morrow ” 


NAMES OF THE WREN.—Is it not somewhat remark- 
able that such a little insignificant bird as the wren 
should in so many languages have received the title of 
king, or little king? Is this owing to the, fact that one: 
variety wears a crest? or is it because the bird, for its 
size, is preéminently strong voiced? I leave it to oth- 
ers to decide, and will content myself with subjoining a 
list of the names the little creature has received in the 
different languages with which I am more or less ac- 
quainted. Others may be able to extend this list: 


Ane. Greeks 
nus. 

Lat. 

Fr. 

Iial. 

Span. 

Portug. Averei—kingg ¢ 

Germ. Zaunkibnig—ki 

Dutch. Tuinkonings 

Swed. Kungsfagel —k 
king. 7 

Russ. Korolek—li king. 

Polish. Krolik—ilittle king. 

Bohem. Kralik—little king. 

Our wren comes from the Anglo-Saxon wrenna, which 
is said to be akin to the German rennen—to rnn—and 
if so, it would be akin in meaning to the modern Greek 
trochilus, Dan. Gferdesmutte—slipping along the hedge— 
and to another German term, Zaunschlupfer. 

As wrens are not mentioned in the Old Testament, it 
is not known what they were called in pure Hebrew, 
and with the rabbinical word I am unacquainted. In 
the only Arabic dictionary, too, I possess, wren is not 
down in the English-Arabic part. The Hungarians call 
it SkGrszem—ox-eye. aC: 


Basileus, the crested wren being called tyran- 
+ 


Regulus. 

Roitelet. 

Re di siepe—king of the hedge—reattino. 
Reyezuelo—little king. 
birds. 
of the hedge. 

ittle king of the hedge. 

ng’s bird—or Smakonung—little 








Qurrivs. 


SIMILARITY OF SENTIMENTS.—A passage was re- 
cently published in our Notes and Queries showing a 
parallel passage of Burns and James I. Burns may be 
again quoted, for the sake of connection: 

A prince can mak’ a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; , 


But an honest man ’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith he mauna fa’ that.” 


Here is another similar expression, from Nicholas 


Rowe: 


“Yet Heaven, that made me honest, made me more 
Than e’er a king did, when he made a lord.” 


Nor was “gentle Jamie” the only monarch who ex- 
hibited similarity of sentiment, in this respect, with 
Robert Burns. Henry the Eighth, as Allan Cunning- 
ham tells us in his Lives of British Painters, made this 
exclamation on one occasion: “By God’s splendor,” 
said he, in speaking of the court painter, “of seven 
peasants, I can make seven lords; but I can not make 
one Hans Holbein.” This, then, is the chronology of 
the thing: 


Henry VIII 1491—1547 


-1673—1718 
1759—1796 


Nicholas Rowe.. 
Robert Burns... 


ConsuRE: LysureE.-—Of these radically-related words, 
the former is well known—when accented on the second 
syllable—in the sense of beseech, entreat earnestly; 
also, when the accent is transferred to the first sylla- 
ble, in the sense of playing hocus-pocus, “ raising spirits,” 


etc. But the latter word, nowadays at least, is recog- 
nized only with the force of hurt or damage attaching 
to its usage, and not as importing request or stimulus, 
It would seem, however, that some of our authors in 
days of yore adopted injùre as well as conjùre in that 
other sense of earnestly inviting. One could more ener 
conceive how the “conjùring of a spirit to appear” by 
degrees became vocally corrupted into “conjuring up a 
spirit” or other marvel, than tell how injure, with ac- 
cent moved from last to first syllable, lost entirely its | 
intensive sense of entreaty, and retained only its hurtful 
meaning. , What is the fitting solution of this case ?— 
Eng. Notes and Queries. 


MODES OF ADDRESSING AND ConoLuDING LerrErs— 
I should say there are five gradations of concluding 
letters, expressive of civility, cordiality, regard, close 
friendship, and love. They are—obediently, faithfully, 
truly, sincerely, and affectionately. Hach has its lower 
stage, in which it stands alone; its middle, with very; 
and its highest, with most. Certain additions; such as 
humble, obliged, cordially, respectfully, gratefully, ete., 
are used according to circumstances, To give no sub- 
scription except the name is either condescension, or 
dignified forbearance, or wounded feeling, etc., and is a $ 
very dificult weapon to use rightly. When you make 
out your correspondent to be a blockhead or a knave, 
the proper termination is- “ Fours, most respectfully,” 























 ckledinboiledwinearmpitsofbirds. 
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or,“ Yours, with high consideration.” When you wish 
to neutralize what follows, you say, “With truth.” 
“ Your friend” is either from a king, or from an anony- 
mous writer who slanders your wife or your daughter. 
“Your sincere friend” is the proper termination to 
what school-boys call a jawing or a rowing. “ Your ad- 
mirer” is for people who can bear any thing, and are to 
doit. Suppose your correspondent’s name to be Charles 
Cowper, the gradations of commencement, then, are Mr. 
Cowper; Sir; Dear sir; My dear sir; My dear Mr. 
Cowper; My dear Cowper; My dear friend; My dear 
Charles, etc. To dash into the subject, and then use 
some mode of address, as, “ Many thanks, my dear sir,” 
etc., is a figure the meaning of which depends upon the 
number of words which precede the words of address, 
and its right use is the highest art, which can not be 
described or communicated. None of these rules apply 
to love-letters, which no one can make either head or 
tail of or to, except the parties themselves. M. 


A BreatH-TAKER.—In the following word, occupy- 
ing four dactylie tetrameters and two pentameters, in 
Aristophanes, Ecclesiazuse, the Greek proves itself as 
ductile as its whole structure renders it flexible. We 
have whatewe call jaw-erackers, muscle-stretchers, tongue- 
twisters, etc., but can our vernacular, or any other than 
the Greek, furnish from its classic stores a single word 
comprising seventy-nine syllables and upward of one 
hundred and seventy letters? I call it a breath-taker, 
for it is certainly a very garrote of a word. 

It is a comic word, as might be inferred from its as- 
sociation, haying first been used in a woman’s rights 
convention, held in the old poet’s*brain and repeated 
on the stage of Athens more than 2,200 years ago. As 
to meaning, it represents a dish compounded of all the 
dainties of the day—fish, flesh, and fowl, But here is 
the word and an approximate, at least, translation: 

Lepadotemachoselachogaleokranioleipsanodrimupotri- 
mmatosilphioparaomelitokatakichumenokichlepikossee- 
phophattoperisteralektruonoptegkephalokigklopeleiola- 
godsiraiobaphetraganopterugon. 

Translation.—Limpetslicedsaltfishcartilaginousfisheel- 
poutscullremnantswithpungentseasoningasafoetidawith- 
honeypouredoveritthrushwithblackbirdwoodpigeoncush- 
atlittlechickenheadsroastedwater wagtailringdoveharepi- 


ARIST ES 


THE BEFFANA, AN ITALIAN TWELFTH NıemTt Cus- 
TOM.—The Beffana is said to have been \an old woman 
who was busily employed in cleaning the house when 
the three kings were journeying to carry the treasures 
to be offered to the infant Savior. On being called to 
see them pass by, she said she could not just then, as 
she was so busy sweeping the house, but she would be 
sure to see them as they went back. The kings, how- 
eyer, as is well known, returned to their own country 
by another way; so the old woman is supposed to be 
ever since in a perpetual state of looking out for their 
coming, something after the manner of thé legend of the 
wandering Jew. She is said to take great interest in 
the welfare of young children, and particularly of their 
good behavior. Through most parts of Italy ‘on the 
twelfth night the children are put to bed earlier than 
usual, and a stocking taken from each and put before 
the fire. In a short time there is a cry, “ Ecco la Bef- 
fana!” and the children hurry out of bed and rush to 
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the chimney; when lo! in the stocking of each is a 


present, supposed to have been left by the Beffana, and 
proportioned.in its value to the behavior of the child 
during the past year. If any one has been unusually 
rebellious and incorrigible, behold! 'the stocking is full 
of ashes. This degrading and disappointing circum- 
stance is generally greeted by a torrent of tears, and 
the little rebel is then told if he or she will promise 
most faithfully to be better behaved for the future the 
stocking shall be replaced, and perhaps the Beffana may 
rely on the promises of amendment, and leave some lit- 
tle present as she comes back. Accordingly the child 
is put to bed again, and in a short time the cry is again 
raised, ‘Here ’s the Beffana,” and the child jumps up, 
runs to the stocking, and finds some little toy there, 
which of course the parents have placed there in the 
interim. Any misbehavior during the following year 
is met with, “O! you naughty child, what did you prom- 
ise on Epiphany? No more present§ will you get from 
the Beffana.” 

On the preceding night a sort of fair is held, consist- 
ing of the toys so to be presented, which is crowded to 
excess. On one occasion when I witnessed it at Rome, 
the soldiers were sent for to clear the way, as the peo- 
ple got so closely packed there was no means of getting 
about. ‘The interest excited could scarcely be bel eved 
in this country. 

The name Beffana is probably a corruption of Epifa- 
nia.—Lng. Notes and Queries. 


A HEATHEN ILLUSTRATION OF A CHRISTIAN FORM- 
uLA.—‘ A tower of fifty cubits high,” the interior of 
which was furnished with “a round instrument,” was- 
filled to a considerable hight with ashes, into which the 
criminal was precipitated from the summit, the “in- 
strument,” or wheel, “which hanged down on every ’ 
side into the ashes,” continuing its suffocating revo- 
lutions till death terminated the torture. The above 
singular mode of Persian punishment is recorded 2 
Maccabees xiii, 5-8. Though this death`was awarded 
by a heathen tribunal to one deemed unworthy of 
“burial in the earth,” the barbarous process employed 
in executing the interdict strangely enough reminds us 
of the commendatory formula in our Burial Service, 
“We, therefore, commit his body to the ground, earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” ESP: 


RELIGION ILLUSTRATED BY SCIENCE.—It has been 
said that chemistry and physiology vindicate the res- 
urrection of the body against objections otherwise un- 
answerable; also, that the compensations and methods 
of nature touch upon the doctrine of future punish- 
ment and reward. These are religious truths illustra- 
ted by science. Will some one draw out the illustra- 
tions scientifically ? À. 


QUERIES.— Personality and Existence of Ossian.—Was 
there ever such a man as Ossian? òr was ‘“ Ossian’s Ad- 
dress to the Sun” written by an unknown hand, and 
is “Ossian” merely,an assumed name?. W. W.C. 


Sonship of Christ—Is it proper to apply the title Son 
to Christ prior to his birth by the Virgin Mary? 
C. L..C. 
Pan-like.—In a translation from Sappho in “ Old Ideas 
in New Words,” published in the February number, 
occurs this word. What does it mean, and what is its 
derivation? eats 
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PLEASE BUY MY STRAWBERRIES; OR, THE LITTLE 
GiRu’s Misston—The following story originally ap- 
peared in the New York Observer. We hope many a 
little girl who reads it in our pages will learn its beau- 
tiful lesson: 


“Please, ma’am, buy my strawberries ?”” 

“No, child, I have my supply for the day, but come earlier 
to-morrow and I will buy some.” The lady seemed lost in 
thought, and answered without raising her eyes from the 
needle. 

Marianne lingered on the steps and looked earnestly at her 
as she sat with her work-table beside her in the spacious and 
airy hall of the beautiful cottage. The day was intensely 
hot, but here a cool, soft breeze stole in through the shaded 
rooms, and the flowers in the garden plot in front were hung 
with glittering water-drops from the neighboring hydrant. 

Mrs. Bradford, in her white morning robe, and with her 
dark, glossy hair lying in soft folds over her forehead, was 
herself seemingly an embodiment of placid and serene repose. 
It was a pleasant picture, and Marianne lingered. 

“ How happy she must be!” thought the little sunburnt 
child, never dreaming that any sorrow could enter such a 
place, and in her inmost heart she wished that God had given 
her a mother and a home like that. 

«Please, ma’am, may I sit down and cool myself? It looks 
s0—so—happy here.” 

The voice was tearful and tremulous, and Mrs. Bradford 
raised her eyes to look, for the first time, upon the speaker. 

* Certainly, my child, as long as you wish;’’ and Marianne 
took off her torn straw hat, and wiped her forehead, and 
smoothed back her moist curls, as she inhaled, with some- 
thing like a sigh, a long draught of the refreshing air. 

“So you think that it looks happy here; but do you know 


that almost every home in this world has some sorrow rest- . 


ing upon it?” 

“No, ma’am, I did not. I thought that rich people were 
always happy; but I wish Lizzie and I had such a home.” 

“« And who is Lizzie?” 

“ My little sister. She has had the scarlet forex, and is 
just getting well.” 

‘‘ Have you no mother?” 

‘No, matam; mother died when Tao was a baby, and I 
was too small tò remember her,” 

“ Haye youno father ?” 

“JT don’t know, ma’am. He went to cease and perhaps 
he is dead we do n’t know.” 

« Who takes care of you?” 

‘¢ We live with our aunt, ma’am, but she is poor, and can’t 
do much for us with four children of her own, so I sell ber- 
ries to buy bread. We don’t have much besides that and cold 
water, and I can’t give any strawberries to sister now, be- 
cause she must have bread to make her strong again.” 

Mrs. Bradford did not answer, and as Marianne looked up 
she saw that her face was buried in her hands, from which 
her work had fallen, and that tears were trickling from 
beneath them. After a pause she said in a very, low voice, 
“Your sister will soon be well, but in that room [pointing to 
one which opened in the hall] is a little girl who will never, 
never be well again in this world.” 

Her lips quivered with emotion as Sis rose and vanished 
through the half-open door. 

Marianne heard her speaking in a low and gentle tone, and 
then a feeble but very musical voice replied, ‘Please, mamma, 
let her come in for a moment.” 

_ Are you not too weak to-day, darling?” 
«No, mamma, I think not.” 
Marianne was summoned, and what a scene transfixed the 
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child as she paused within the door! It was a lovely room, 
shaded but not gloomy. Flowers here and there in vases 
filled it with fragrance, and snowy muslin curtains subdued 
the light. Books and beautiful gifts lying on rosewood 
tables, showed it to be the apartment of a much-loved child ; 
but the object which at once attracted her gaze was the figure 
of the occupant. On a little couch which could be wheeled 
to and fro at pleasure, and beneath misty curtains of dazzling 
whiteness, lay a pale but beautiful girl of about twelve or 
thirteen years. She was almost as white as the drapery 
which enveloped her, and her large and dreamy eyes lent a 
spiritual expression to her whole countenance. The effort to 
raise her. head caused for a moment a slight contraction of 
the brow as from pain, but it passed away into a smile like a 
momentary shadow upon moonlight. As Marianne’ stood 
motionless she extended her little pale hand. 

«You do not fear me because I am ill?” . i 

«QO, no,” said the child as she approached with an evident 
feeling of awe, as if an angel had spoken to her. 

“Mamma tells me you haye a little sick sister, and you 
gather berries to sell.” 

“ Yes, miss, I gather them to buy us bread.” 

“ Will you sell.them to me?” 

“O, yes, but your mamma said she had enough for to-day.” 

** So she has, but I would like these; how much are,they 2 

“ Eighteen pence.”’, 

Quietly she put her hand beneath her pillow, and drew out 
a little silken purse. Counting out six shillings she put the 
money into the child’s hand. 

«There, I know you will make good use of it, and now 
take the strawberries to your sister, with my love.” 

Marianne looked at her and burst into tears. 

“Don’t ery, because that would make mamma and me un- 
happy.” “ 

“0, you are so good.” 

«No, not good, only very happy and grateful when I can do 
a little good. You see papa is rich enough to give me every 
thing I want; but this money is my own, to do with as I 
will, so it is no great sacrifice that I make. You must not be 
too grateful. Come and see me again. What shall I call 
you?” 

“ Marianne.” 

“ Lilly is not always as sick as she is now,” said Mrs. Brad- 
ford; “sometimes she can sit up three or four hours a day, 
and then she earns this money to gire away. It is her great- 
est pleasure,” 

A blush like a rose-tint passed over the cheek of the young 
sufferer as she said, “It would be no pleasure to me to give 
away that which has cost me nothing. I have been sick 
almost ever since I was born, but papa and mamma have . 
spared no trouble or expense in obtaining teachers for me, 
and it is a privilege to use my best efforts to do the good I 
can. I earn in my own way this money, and give it away, 
because it is the only way in which I can show my grati- 
tude to God for his mercies to me, and especially for giving 
me such dear parents. You see that I can not ‘go about 
doing good,’ as others can—as you can, Marianne, and every 
other little girl, even though she has no money. There are 
a thousand ways of doing good, and even though they be 
small, they are acceptable to God. You have begun by earn- 
ing bread for your sick little sister, and that is pleasing in 
His sight.” 

And thus it was that from that little silent chamber, which 
parental love had filled with all pleasant images of beauty, 
there went forth an influence which had drawn many a little 
lamb into the fold of the great Shepherd, many a little child 
to bow before the cross of a bleeding Savior. Lilly did not 
know, and she will not know till she reads the record of her 
good deeds in heaven, that many a young sufferer in distant 
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parts of onr land watched eagerly for the columns which ap- 
peared over her signature, and when they had read her words 
of sympathy, the words which led them in holy trust to the 
great Comforter, many little weak and trembling hands had 
been unconsciously outstretched, as if over the wide barrier 
of land, and lake, and mountain, they would grasp her hands 
and embrace her with a loving tenderness. 

They were childish, sweet, and simple tales, but they led 
young children to Him who said, “ Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

But now, as Marianne stood and looked upon the beauty 
of those large, spiritual eyes, which seemed already to be 
gazing far beyond the mists and vapors of earth into the 
clear depths of the unseen and eternal, she felt a kind of 
childish awe steal over her, and when Lilly extended her lit- 
tle white hand and laid it upon her own, she sunk down irre- 
sistibly upon her knees beside the couch, and wept from her 
inmost heart. 3 

“Do n’t cry, Marianne, only thank the good God who per- 
mits you to go out into his beautiful world to seek the works 
of his hands, to ramble in green fields, and gather flowers, 
and listen to the song of birds and waterfalls. I have all 
these in my dreams, and I will not murmur that I can nat 
see them now. It may be that when this frail body crumbles 
away, I shall look down from the beautiful heaven and sce 
for the first time the glory of this lower world, But go now, 
and come again to-morrow.” 

And on the morrow Marianne did come; again she brought 
strawberries, covered with their own fresh leaves, and wild 
flowers twined around the basket. The strawberries were 
accepted much to Marianne’s satisfaction, who would have 
been wounded by any offer-of payment, and this time a pretty 
little volume was bestowed upon each of the sisters by Lily. 

Aided by her, the sisters daily advanced in knowledge, in 
goodness, and in virtue, and when that pure spirit had per- 
fectly fulfilled its mission on earth, and risen on its unseen 
wings into the upper world, they felt that she was still a min- 
istering angel to their spiritual needs; that though dead, she 
still spoke to them, and that her voice was ever calling to 
them, ‘‘ Come up hither.” 


LITTLE GEORGIE’S PRAYER.—Would it not be well 


for some of our little readers who stick so to it when 
they know they are in the wrong to pray as little Geor- 
gie did? 


Little Georgie, an interesting boy of four summers, had 
been taught by his mother to pray, and she had often told 
him that to pray to God was to talk to him, and tell just 
what he wanted. At night after he had repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, he was „accustomed to make a short prayer of his 
own, in which his childish wants were expressed in his own 
words. Though Georgie was generally a very good boy and 
loved his parents most tenderly, yet it sometimes happened 
that he needed correction, for, like all children, he liked to 
have his awn way. 

One day, being unwilling to yield to his mother’s wishes, 
she was obliged to punish him, for she did not wish her little 
boy to grow up a wicked and unruly son. At night, when it 
was time for him to repeat his prayer, he could not forget his 
naughty actions, and, as he had been taught, he talked to God 
about it in the following manner, feeling all the while very 
serious, though his language was so childish: “O, Lord, bless 
Georgie, and make him a good boy, and do n’t let him be 
naughty again, never, no never, because you know when he is 
naughty i sticks to it so I” 


TRED WorDs.—How easy it is in the moment of 
irritation to speak unkind words even to thosé we love! 
Here is a lesson on that subject. It will do for chil- 
dren of maturer growth as well as younger ones to 
read, I 


' «Do not use such words as those, they make my heart 


_ ache,” said a mother to her children, who were disputing 
over some plaything. ‘*Come here and I will tell you about 








‘home?’ cried a child, bursting into tears, 
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some cross words I once uttered, and which I never think 
of without feeling the deepest sorrow.” 

“Why, mamma, I hardly thought you could say any thing 
cross; I am sure you are always kind now.” 

The lady smiled sadly as she continued—‘‘T had a sister 
Jane once; she was older than I was, and a very kind sister, 
too. Once she was taken very sick, and for a time we thought 
we should lose her, but at last she grew a little better, and 
could bear to sit up a little, or lie en the lounge, but we chil- 
dren had to keep very still while in her room. 

“One evening I was sitting with her, and I commenced 
drumming on the window pane, which was my favorite 
amusement, Presently I heard her say, ‘Please do n’t do 
that, it makes my head ache so badly.’ n 

“I was not often unkind to my sister, but I was in a bad 
humor then, and I had been during the whole afternoon, so I 
replied, ‘O, very well, I see I’m in the way here; if I go to 
the parlor I can not stir, because they have company, and 
with you if I make the least noise rN head aches,’ and so 
saying I left the room.” 

Here the speaker’s yoice fanned as she said, ‘TI never saw 
my sister any more. The next morning I started away early 
before she was awake to be gone for a few days. Very soon I 
was sent for to come home, because my sister’s illness had re- 
turned, and when I reached there she was dead.” 

Here the mother stopped; she could say no more. Tears 
stood in the children’s eyes, and the next moment they were 
locked in each other’s arms, and often after that, when 
tempted ‘to use harsh words, the thought that they might be 
among the last that they should ever utter, checked them, 
and then came instead that “ soft answer” that turneth 
away wrath. R. L. E. 


A LITTLE Boy’s HAND SAVED BY PRAYER.—There 
is something sublime in the simple faith of childhood. 
Who shall say those prayers do not often avail even in 
what the great philosophers would call “ the little mat- 
ters” of life? The Bible tells us, “ Make known your 
requests to God.” Who is he that shall hinder? 


More than thirty years ago a godly minister, illustrating 

the efficacy of prayer, related the case of a little boy with a 
sore hand, which had become so bad that the physicians 
decided it must be amputated to save the boy’s life. The day 
was fixed for the operation. On hearing this the little boy 
went to a retired spot in the garden, fell on his knees, and 
begged God, for Jesus’ sake, to save his poor hand. The next 
day the physician came.and examined the hand, when, to the 
astonishment of all, it was found to be so much better that 
amputation was unnecessary. The hand got quite well again, 
the little boy grew up to be a man, “and,” continued the 
minister holding up his right hand, “this unworthy hand 
can now be shown to, you as a monument of prayer answered 
through Divine mercy.” 
/ WHEN WILL MOTHER Be Home ?—“ When will mother be 
“She will pe 
home after dinner,” was the reply. * After dinner! then let 
us eat dinner now,” he returned, growing bright at the over- 
come difficulty. < 


” 


Gov’s Eyrs.—George W. M., a bright little boy of four 
summers, being out of the house one eyening with his mother 
and brother, says to his brother, “ Pollock, do you know what 
7em ar?” pointing to the stars. “I know what ’em ar.” 
“What are they?” asked his mother. ‘Why, ’em ar Ged 
eyes,” replied little George with all the confidence of one who 
had just attained the solution of a mysterious problem. 


No Mrastr-Hovsr 1n Heaven.—Our little Cele, now four 
years old, has been sick several times this Winter. During 
the last spell she said to me, “Ma, I wish I was in the dood 
world.” JT asked her for a reason; she answered, “ Tos, there 
I would never be sick. Dod has no measle-house in heaven 
for chilen to take the measles from.” I told her I would 
like to keep her, that I loved to hear her sing. ‘ 0,” said- 
she, “Ill be a little angel there, and watch over and tate 
tare [take care] of you and Mattie.” 
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PATIENCE WITH DULL SCHOLARS.—How apt we are 
to be impatient with children if they do not at once 
comprehend what we would communicate! The fol- 
lowing incident in the life of Dr. Arnold is suggestive 
not only to teachers but also to parents: 


Dr. Arnold, when at Laleham, once lost all patience with a 
dull scholar, when the pupil looked up in his face and said, 
-“ Why do you speak angrily, sir? Indeed I am doing the 
best I can.” Years after the Doctor used to tell the story to 
his own children, and say, “I never felt so ashamed of myself 
in my life. That look and that speech I have never for- 
gotten.” 


SPACIFICATED.—We know some spouters who never 
rise to speak without sending forth a deluge of incon- 
sruous though high-sounding words. The multitude 
listen agape as though the man was the embodiment of 
all wisdom and the concentration of all eloquence. 
Strange words have a wonderful power. A story told 
by a temperance lecturer is a good illustration of this 
fact. It runs on this wise: 

An old gardener, who, notwithstanding his strong fences and 
his “cautions ” of ‘‘ spring guns,” ‘man traps,” etc., being 
“laid on the premises,” was continually annoyed and robbed 
of the fruit of his labor by a lot of young urchins, who 
heeded not his ‘notices.’ Setting his wits to work the old 
man thought of the following, which he had printed in large 
characters, and nailed up in the most conspicuous spot: 
‘** Whoever is found trespassing in this orchard shall be spaci- 
jicated.”’ It bad the desired effect; none of the boys durst 
run the risk of knowing what it was to be spacificated, 


AN OPPORTUNE MIRACLE.—The following narration 
of the occurrence of an opportune miracle is somewhat 
ludicrous. But who, after all, can say that Providence 
had no hand in it? 


The well-known French missionary, Father Bridaine, was 
always poor, for the simple reason that he gave away every 


thing he got. One evening he asked for a night’s lodging of 
the curate of a village through which he passed, and the 
worthy man, having only one bed, shared it with him. At 
daybreak Father Bridaine rose, according to custom, and 
went to say his prayers at a neighboring church. Returning 
from his sacred duty he met a beggar, who asked an alms. 
« Alas, my friend, I have nothing,” said the good priest, 
mechanically putting his hand in his breeches pocket, where, 
to his astonishment, he found something hard wrapped up in 
a paper, which he knew he had not left there. He hastily 
opened the paper, and, seeing four crowns in it, cried out that 
it was a miracle. He gave the money to the beggar, and 
hastened into the church to return thanks to God. The curate 
soon after arrived there, and Father Bridaine related the 
miracle with the greatest unction; the curate turned pale, 
put his hand in his pocket, and in an instant perceived that 
Father Bridaine, in getting up in the dark, had taken the 
wrong pair of breeches; he had performed a miracle with the 
curate’s crowns. 


A Gem oF ORIENTAL LitTERATURE—A _ beantiful 
gem of oriental literature is quoted by Sir William 
Jones from the Persian poet Sadi: 

“The sandal-tree perfumes, when riven, 
The ax that laid it low; 
Let man, who hopes to be forgiven, 
Forgive and bless his foe,” 








ScoTca AND ENGLISH PHILOLOGY.—Philology is an 
inexhaustible source of amusing quirks and turns. The 
following is to the point: 


The witty Scotch advocate, Harry Erskine, on one occa- 
sion, pleading in London before the House of Lords, had 
occasion to speak of certain curators, and pronounced the 
word, as in Scotland, with the accent on the first syllable, cu- 
rators. One of the English judges could not stand this, and 
cried out, “ We are in the habit of saying curator in this 
country, Mr. Erskine, following the analogy of the Latin 
language, in which, as you are aware, the penultimate sylla- 
ble is long.” 

“I thank your lordship very much,’’ was Erskine’s aie 
“We are weak enough in Scotland to think that in pronounc- 
ing the word curator we follow the analogy of the English 
language. But I need scarcely. say that I bow with pleasure 
to the opinion of so learned a senator and so great an orator 
as your lordship.” h 


LIVING UPON FLATTERY.—We can commend the fol- 
lowing for its sense if not for its poetry: 


“Tt is a maxim of the schools 
That flattery is the food of fools, 
And whoso likes such airy meat 
Will soon have nothing else to eat.” 


How To Ruin Your Heauru.—We do not know that — 
any of our readers wish to know how to ruin their 
health; but if they do we will accommodate them with 
specific and infallible rules, so that they may do it by 
system : 


1. Sleep in bed late. 
. Eat hot suppers. 
. Turn day into night. 
. Never mind about wet feet. 
. Have half a dozen doctors. 
. Try all the new quacks. 
. If they do n’t kill quack yourself. § 
. Wear unseasonable clothing. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S EARLY TRAINING.—An English 
letter thus speaks of the excellent early training of the 
Queen of England : ¢ 


The mother of Queen Victoria often took her when a small 
girl into the hovels of the poor and sick, and thus taught her 
to sympathize with the heirs of poverty. Childhood is more 
sympathetic and tender than age. Train it to love the good, 
to pity the suffering, and help the needy. Send your children 
with presents to the poor. Give the poor a chance to talk 
with them. When collections are to be made for missions 
give them money that they can give for themselves. In this 
respect parents are often at fault. They give for their chil- 
dren, but this will not affect their experience in the least. 
Give a child a penny, a shilling, a dollar, tell it of the bread- 
less poor, of the millions that have no Savior, and its own 
heart will at once respond with the money. 


OF WHAT IS HE AUTHOR.—The poverty of authors 
and their financial unreliability has been proverbial 
from the age of “Grub-Street” down to the present. 
The following is a new method of turning authorship, to 
advantage: 

A young scapegrace, who had seen out a fortune and fallen 
into bad habits, took up his residence in a country village, © 
pretending to be an author. His shabby appearance was, 
therefore, accounted for; and, as his address was good, and 
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marks of personal ‘beauty remained, many a romanni village 
maid sighed over the “cruel fate of genius.” Sighs would 
not pay his landlord’s bill, and when a month had expired 
he was dunned in good earnest. At length the landlord told 
him he never saw any of his productions, and wished to know 
what work he had been the author of. Being thus pushed, 
he replied, “ Why, sir, I call myself an author, and so I am— 
the author of my own misfortunes.” 


Tur CRACKED-KErrLe Lawsvir Ourponn.—Lvery 
school:boy, and every school-girl, too, remembers the 
old lawsuit about the cracked kettle, when the defense 
was, 1. That the defendant returned the kettle whole; 
2. That it was cracked when he borrowed it; and, 3. 
That he never had it. The following defense, in quaint 
absurdity, goes so far beyond that its inventor is cer- 
tainly entitled to that symbol of triumph—‘ the hat:” 


A fat old gentleman was bitten in the calf of his leg by a 
dog. He at once rushed to the office of the Justice of the 
Peace, and preferred a complaint against a joker in the 
neighborhood, whom he supposed to be the owner of the of- 
y fending cur. The following was the defense offered on trial 
x | by the wag: 1. By testimony in favor of the general good 

` character of my dog, I shall prove that nothing could make 
him so forgetful of his canine dignity as to bite a calf. 2. He 
is blind, and can not see to bite. 3. Even if he could see to 
bite it would be utterly impossible for him to go out of his 
way to do so, on account of his severe lameness. 4. Granting 
his eyes to be good, he has no teeth. 5. My dog died six 
weeks ago. 6. I never had a dog! 


THE DANDY TAKEN DowN.—That singular species 
of biped, ycleped “dandy,” finds little favor in this 
cold, unsympathizing world of ours. None tolerate 
him except silly girls and brainless women. They wor- 
ship him: 


Randolph, the celebrated orator and statesman, was in a 
tavern lying on a sofa in the parlor, waiting for a stage to 
come to the door. <A dandified chap stepped into the room 
with a whip in his hand, just come from a drive, and, stand- 
ing before the mirror, arranged his hair and collar, quite un- 
conscious of the presence of the gentleman on the sofa. After 
attitudinizing awhile he turned to go out, when Mr. Ran~ 
dolph asked him, “Has the stage come ?” 

‘Stage, sir! stage!” said the fop, “I’ve nothing to do with 
it, sir!” 

«0, I beg your pardon,” said Randolph, quietly, ‘I 
thought you were the driver !” 


Lover’s Vows Anp Sicus—Dame Partington often 
surprises us, and gives point to a very homely sugges- 
tion by the quaint garb in which she clothes it. Thus 
she counsels her niece: s 


Don’t put too much confidence in a lover’s vows and sighs; 

let him tell you that you have lips like strawberries and 

/ cream, cheeks like a tarnation, and eyes like an asterisk, but 

such things oftener come from a tender head than a tender 
heart. 


THE BODY AND THE SOUL; OR, Two SIDES TO THE 
STORY.—Some exalt “a complete physical manhood” 
as the necessary basis of a great and noble life. ‘The 
following, which we clip from an exchange, beautifully 
illustrates the “ two sides” of this story: 


“ Most truly dia Theodore Sedgwick say that it is the man 
of robust and enduring constitution, of elastic nerve, of com- 
prehensive digestion who does the great work of life. It is 
Scott with his manly form, It is Brougham with his super- 
human powers of physical endurance. Tt is Franklin, at 
the age of seventy, camping out on his way to arouse the 
Canadas, as our hardiest boys of twenty now camp out in the 
Adirondack or on the Miramichi. It is Napoleon, sleeping 
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four hours, and on horseback twenty. It is Washington, with 
his splendid frame and physical strength.” 

Why not say, it is Paul, “in bodily presence weak.” It is 
Timothy, with his “often infirmities.” It is Baxter, never 
robust, never a well man. It is the blind Milton. It is 
Johnson, bravely carrying through life the weight of a dis- 
eased and suffering body. Itis Channing, with his frail clay 
tenement. It is the pale Amos Lawrence, scrupulously weigh- 
ing from day to day the slight morsels of coarse bread which 
alone his debilitated system allowed him to eat. It is Adolphe 
Monod, uttering on his death-bed and under the pressure of 
torturing disease, words that shall be a power among men in 
distant lands and in other generations. 

A sound body is-a good thing—a blessing to be thankful fo 
and to be preserved; but history is full of the triumphs of the 
soul over all physica} obstacles, including those of weak and 
shattered frames. If robust health has its advantages, so has 
the want of it; if there is disability to a certain extent and 
in a certain form with the latter, the former is beset with its 
peculiar temptations, and strong men rush to destruction 
with no sense of their responsibilities. Of what use is a good 
body, except as the dwelling-place of a better soul? What 
soul, purified, cultivated, filled with the love of Christ, ever 
failed to shine like a star, and to be a blessing among men, 
whatever might be the condition of the clod of earth envelop- 
ingit? And who does not see that this excellence belongs to 
a higher and better sphere than Scott’s, or Brougham’s, or 
Napoleon’s, or Franklin’s? i 


GorxNG TO FILL HIS PLACE.—There is a whole volume 
of instruction in the following paragraph. It is taken 
from Dr. L. Pierce’s sketch of the late Rev. Reddick 
Pierce: 


My brother was more utterly deaf than any one I ever 
knew. For many years he never heard any thing that was 
said in preaching, but he always attended. Many years ago 
at a camp meeting, near Charleston, seeing him, in great 
weakness, go to the stand at every hour, I said to him, 
“ Brother, why do you weary yourself to go every time to the 
stand, seeing you can not hear a word?” To which he replied 
in his own emphatic way, “I go to fill my place, as.every good 
man ought.” 


TEE FIGURES IN THE Doms or Sr, Perpr’s—The 
following description is a striking illustration of the oft- 
quoted verse of Campbell: 


«°T is distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


The angels and other statuary, with which the dome of St. 
Peter’s—in Rome—is ornamented, seen at the distance of four 
hundred feet from the pavement below, represent the most 
lovely images’ that the imagination of man has ever con- 
ceived. Heavenly, divine, are the terms applied to them. 
When examined near by all is changed. Huge monsters, with 
great glaring eyes and distorted features, are staring’ you in 
the face, and almost frighten you with their hideousness. 
The skill of the artist consists in being able to produce beauty 
from the distance at which they are generally viewed. 


A CURIOUS EXPERIMENT.—Some of our young read- 
ers may like to try the following curious experiment, 
which we find described in an exchange: 


Place on a sheet of white paper a piece of blue silk, about 
four inches in diameter, in the sunshine; cover the center of 
this with a piece of yellow silk about three inches in diame- 
ter, and the center óf this with a piece of pink silk about 
two inches in diameter, and the center of the pink silk again 
cover with another circle of green silk, with a circle of indigo 
about half an inch in diameter; in the center of the whole 
make a dot with a pen. (Then look steadily for a minute on 
this central spot, and closing your eyes, hold your hand about 
an inch distant before them, and you will appear to see the 
most beautiful circle of colors that imagination can conceive, 
which colors will appear not only different from the colors 
of the silk, but will keep perpetually changing. 





















ENGLAND'S SurrLY oF Corron.—Those who have 
asserted that “cotton is king,” have generally taken it 
for granted that its empire can be no where else than in 
the Southern portion of the United States. Upon this 
point afew facts from the “ Third Annual Report of the 
British Cotton-Supply Association” are worthy of at- 
tention. “The sources of England’s supply, at different 
periods, have been as follows: 





1860-—Ibs. 1857—lbs. 

United 'SUatasicrc.sntevarsasstrnersavoasse 493,153,112.........654,758,048 
Brazil ase 30,299,982....00006 29,910,832 
Egyptian 18,931,414......... 24,842,144 
West Indies Bes 228,913......... 1,443,568 
East Indies wow 118,872,742.......4.250,338, 144 
All other plac 2,090,698. 7,986,160 
Total 669,576,861......... 969,818,896 





From this we see that in 1850 seventy-fowr hundredths of 
England’s supply of cotton came from the United States; 
seven years later, or in 1857, the proportion was only a 
little over siaty-seven hundredths. 

This, then, is the result. The ratio has been chang- 
ing against the Cotton States annually, at the rate of 
one per cent. This ratio has undoubtedly increased since 
1857, and must still further increase. During the same 
period the supply from India went up from 118,000,000 
to 250,000,000, or more than double. During the past 
few years also the cultivation of cotton has been intro- 
duced with success at different points in Western Africa. 
Beginnings have been made at Sierra Leone, Sherbro, 
in Liberia and along the Gold Coast, at Accra, Cape Coast 
Castle, Elmina, Benin, Old Calabar and the Cameroone, 
and at Lagos. At Accra and Cape Coast Castle are ag- 
ricultural societies which make ‘cotton culture their 
speciality. A great quantity of cotton is raised in the 
adjacent countries. The Accra Agricultural Society 
have engaged with a Lincolnshire firm to purchase this 
cotton, which they buy in the seed at less than a cent a 
pound. This cotton, cleaned, is worth in Liverpool 
fourteen cents a pound, 

From the interior an agent of the association reports 
that a large export trade will soon be realized, and that 
he found 70,000 people busy in its growing, spinning, 
and weaving. The prospect is; that in the numerous 
towns which stud the coast, cotton marts will soon be 
established and furnish a large quantity. Along the 
line of the River Niger it is proposed to establish trading 
stations. It is reported that immense quantities which 


can be bought for six cents clean, on the Niger, are worth 


sixteen cents in Liverpool. 

Southern and Eastern Africa, the Fiji Islands, and 
Australia also give large promise in the line of cotton 
cultivation. Its cultivation has also been introduced 
with success into Asia Minor, the island of Cyprus, and 
several other places. Egypt alone, it is expected, will 
soon produce not less than 240,000,000 pounds; and 
one-half the area of the Fiji Islands is capable of pro- 
dueing 1,000,000,000 pounds annually. In Africa and 
the East Indies over 300,000,000 are waiting employ- 
ment which the cotton cultivation may yet give them. 
In all these regions free labor is both cheap and abund- 
ant—cheaper, in fact, than slave labor can ever be 
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made, ‘at least without the reopening of the African 
slave-trade. In the light of these facts, no one can fail 
to see that the time is not remote when the Cotton States 
will no longer enjoy a monopoly in the production of 
cotton. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY ScHoon Unton.—In.our Janu- 
ary number some statistics of the New York Sunday 
School Union were printed, and inadvertently credited 
to the American Sunday School Union. 
society is a local, city institution, and does not even ex- 
tend into the state; while its figures have nothing to do 
with the national society. We give below a statistical 
summary of the American Sunday School Union: 


New schools organized directly by missionaries where 

NOME Previously existed)... tvs essecpyeunt<cesvetaswaanieubes MEdeD 
Teachers pledging themselves to conduct these schools.. 
Children enrolled at the time of organization.. 
Schools visited and aided by the missionaries. 
Teachers laboring in these BCHOOIS. -oreha desene 
Scholars in attendante-ss...iseveecrreers su irer 
Whole number of schools organized and aided 
Whole numberof teachers.......cccrccsssvsecasseesee 

ce a HONOL OH. an oas tae A 
Volumes of religious books supplied to these schools 










directly by the missionaries, abOut.........csseseeceneee ... 224,000 


Making, in 18mo pages, more than......... A eÀ 29,000,000 


New YORK AND THE SLAVE STATES.—IĪt is some- 
times true that “comparisons are odious.” The com- 
parisons following, the items of which are compiled by 
the Evening Post, are exceedingly suggestive. We 


have put them in tabular form: 


New York. Slave States. 














































Aroa, m maori ea a daet ATN 47,000. 4.....000022.800,448 
Population in 1850—white.. 3,048,325. . 6,184,477 
ae Colored... pans SO OG. sce vareast 3,448,502 

POSL. ap acnacekesastetesavaaeeates peveee D097 394 9,612,979 

Manufacturing—capital .. $99 ,904,405..........995,029,879 
ce MECHANICS. .vecccct«aeses 199,349 ‘ 
Ue products.. .-$237,597 249 

Bank capital....... “$111, 884,992... 
Post-office—receip 191,553,680 > 

ee expenses.. $1,107,187 oe Be 
Number pupils in public schools «675,221 as 
Volumes in public libraries............ 1,760,820 .. Re 
Copies of periodicals aa 115, BID ATD iseten 
Whites not able to read—native. .23, 241 ere 493,026 

5 foreign.68, 052 Weeuddveweitene 19,856 

Total... ..91,293 512,882 
Votes in 1856 597,389... ..1,090,246 
Electors.......... EER C A T 112 
Value of churches........... $67,773, ATT . $21,675,581 
Contributed for Bible Cause... D12 aab ianea aa 68,125 
Cash value of farms......... E $576,631,568...... $1,183,995,274 


GOVERNMENT PAYING FoR LIBERATING SLAVES.— 
We notice a proposition going the rounds of the papers 
for the Government to buy out all the slaves in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, and Louis- 
iana. 

The number of slaves in the above-named States was, 
by the census of 1850, as follows: 


Delaware...... A AR scbeaes Fen ocboslanecnketteetene sesees 2,800 





Since 1850 there has been a great decrease in slaves 


The New York ‘ 


in Delaware, Maryland, and Missouri, and an increase | 















| 
| 
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in the other States. The total number at present can 
not be less than 600,000. It is estimated at Washington 
that their purchase by the Government would not cost 
more than $100,000,000, or less than $200 for each 
slave, including, of course, both sexes and all ages. 
Even if two hundred millions or three hundred millions 
were the price agreed upon, it would be cheap in com- 
parison to the money cost of civil war, to say nothing 
of the other than pecuniary losses which war involves, 


DISTINGUISHED DEAD.—The King of Prussia died 
on Jannary 2d, at his palace near Berlin. He was born 
in 1795, and on the death of his father in 1840 ascended 
the throne. He commenced his reign by granting his 
subjects a more liberal constitution; and in 1848, when 
the revolutionary panic extended into Germany, he 
placed himself at the head of the liberal party. From 
this position he was forced to retreat, and immediately 
he became a reactionist, exposing himself tothe popular 
ill-will. During the Crimean War he remained neutral, 
and thereby subjected himself to much adverse -criti- 
cism. For the last two or three years he was insane, 
‘and his kingdom administered by his brother as regent, 
who now succeeds him as king. 

Lola Montez died on the 17th of January, near New 
York, and was buried in Greenwood Cemetery. She 
was born in Ireland of a Spanish lady, married to an 
officer in the English army named Gilbert. She was 
christened Marie Dolores Eliza Rosanna. Her public 
career commenced on the London stage, from which she 
traveled through Europe, and at Paris acquired a taste 
for politics. In Bavaria she attracted the attention of 
the King, and was created Countess of Lansfeldt. She 
obtained great control in the Government, and used her 
power wisely, and always on the side of popular liberty; 
but the Jesuits and nobility, whose influence she was 
abridging, turned against her, and she was compelled to 

‘leave the country. After residing some time in Paris 
and London she came to this country. She was married 
several times, but knew very little of the sanctity of 
the marriage vow. For some time she had been very 
ill, and not long since professed the heartiest penitence 
for the manner in which her life had been spent. A few 
weeks before she died Dr. Hawks was asked to call 
on her, and did so. He found her with the Bible open 
to the story of the Magdalen, and she expressed to her 
visitor her sincere anxiety in regard sto her future wel- 
fare. At the same time she was hopeful. “I can forget 
my French, my German, my every thing,” she said, 
“but I can not forget Christ.” 

Professor Charles W. Hackley, of Columbia College, 
and Dr. Henry Anthon, of the Episcopal Church in New 
York, also died in January. The former is well known 
by his mathematical works, and the latter by his being 
a champion in the Puseyite controversy a few years 
ago. 

He 
is in his eighty-sixth year. A New York correspondent 
of the North Carolina Advocate says that he is in the 
full enjoyment of his faculties. His sermons are clear, 
short, and excellent. ‘He is one of the best Methodist 
chronologists in the Church; the traveling companion 
of Asbury; he is also the best Methodist conversational 
historian I know; his dates'and facts correct, and al- 
ways to be relied on.” It is to be hoped that this aged 

' servant of Christ will write out his recollections of As- 


Rev. Henry Bornm is an extraordinary man. 


bury, and prepare full memoirs of his own life and 
times. 


HOSPITAL IN JERUSALEM.—A private letter from 
Jerusalem states that an American Jew at New Orleans 
has bequeathed £10,000 for the building and endow- 
ment of alms-houses for infirm and destitute Israelites 
in the Holy City. 


Srarup To Lorp Macaunay.—A statue to the late 
Lord Macaulay in Trinity College, Cambridge, is to be 
erected by the members of that College. 


PORTRAIT or ALEXANDER Pory.—A full-length por- 
trait of Alexander Pope, seated in an arm-chair, with a 
lady in the background reaching down a book from “a 
shelf, has recently been added to the London National 
Portrait Gallery. 


WHITE GUNPOWDER.—White gunpowder has been 
invented in England. It is made' of prussiate of po- 
tassa, chlorid of potassium, loaf sugar, crystallized 
sugar, and brimstone. It has been patented. 


PURCHASE OF FnoripA.—Florida was ceded to the 
United States by Spain about forty years ago, in con- 
sideration of the sum of $5,000,000. The cost of the 
Seminole war was $35,000,000 and the lives of 62 officers 
and 1,420 privates, besides 19 officers and 830 privates 
wounded. The whole valuation of the State is only 
$49,000,000, and yet her people complain of being mal- 
treated by the General Government. 


GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE.—Persons in the habit of 
noticing buildings in the imitation of the Grecian style 
have seen that all failed to have a perfect resemblance, 
that there was something lacking. The church of the 
Madelaine, at Paris, built without regard to expense, 
but with the sole desire of making a perfect imitation 
of a Grecian temple, had the same apparent defects. 
The foundation seems to be sinking in the middle, and 
the columns seem to be out of place. By accident, 
while examining the ruins of Athens, an English archi- 
tect had discovered that the lines of the foundation 
were not horizontal and the columns not perpendicular. 
A close examination by others had revealed the fact 
that a horizontal line continued to a great length has the 
appearance of a curve, and that a perpendicular line 
seems to bend outward. To overcome this they inclined 
the columns toward each other and made the horizontal 
lines ofythe foundation and the architrave somewhat 
curved, thus applying the rules of mathematics and 
showing that they must have been acquainted with conic 
sections. 


Paris NEWSPAPERS.—Paris possesses at present 503 
newspapers; forty-two of these, as treating of politics 
and national economy, have to deposit a security in 
the hands of the Government; 460 are devoted to art, 
science, literature, industry, commerce, and agriculture. 
The most ancient of the latter is the Journal des Savans. 
It dates from the year 1665. 


LIBRARY OF YALE COLLEGE.—In 1700 Yale library 
contained only forty volumes; in 1766, 4,000; in 1835, 
10,000, and in 1860, 38,000. Added to this last number, 
society, law, and medical libraries, in the same building, 
make a total of 67,000 volumes under the care of the 
College. There are also about 7,000 unbound pam- 
phlets. i É 
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(1.) ULAH AND OTHER Poems. By Amanda T. 
Jones. 12mo. 309 pp. Bufalo: H. H. Otis—The 
first and by far the longest of these poems is the Indian 
legend of “ The Starved Rock,” versified in five cantos. 
From the poem we take a fragment to convey at once 
an idea of the legend, and also of the style in which 
our author has wrought it into verse. 


“ There towers a rock in the far West, 
Whose hapless history is guessed— 
A story sweet as Summer galẹ, 

Yet mournful as an Autumn wail. 


Each mossy crevice drips with tears 
Through all the sunny, laughing years, 
As if its flinty heart were wrung 
With fears untold and woes unsung. 


Through all the day delirious calls 

Sink to the ground in fitful falls; 7 
Through all the night strange shadows fly, 
And spectral faces glimmer by. 


It may be but the songs of birds, 

That seem to drop below in words; 

It may be but the firs’ unrest, 

Or moonbeams glancing from its breast; 


But, still, beside it, sudden dread 
Will turn aside the bravest head; 
And, still, the heart, with hurried beat, 
Quickens the fall of passing feet. 


List to the tale. A dying race 

Claims for its legends kindly place. 

Let the heart-throb of olden time 

Pulse onward through the veins of rhyme. 


And if the voice, that in your ear 
Sings this wild tale of love and fear, 
Be weak, unmusical, forgive ;. 

But let the simple story live.” 


Some Of the minor poems in this volume possess 
great merit—have the ring of the true poetic metal. 
We bid our fair contributor a pleasant voyage on the 
sea of authorship, 


(2.) WRINKLES FROM THE Brow oF EXPERIENCE, 
AND OTHER Porms By James Woodmansce, author of 
“The Closing Scene.” 12mo. 180 pp. - Cin: 1860.— 
Here we find “wrinkles” in general, “ wisdom” wrin- 
kles, “folly ” wrinkles, and various other “wrinkles.” 
Among these wrinkles is one wrinkle that wrinkles 
“ the body :” 


“ The body is soul’s prison-house of clay— 
A shadow, flitting from the smile of day 
Autumnal-landscapes’ Eden-painted smiles, 
When icy Winter comes, are turned to wilds 5. 
So, soul’s frail tenement! its life-god ‘fled, 
It fades—pales—falls to dust, and man is—dead,”’ 


Then there is another wrinkle that wrinkles the Earth 
after the following style: 


“This Barth is but a hollow globe 
For all to ring, and see 
What Solomon sighed out to find— 
Am empty vanity.” — 





We are not fully apprised of the difference between an 
“empty vanity” and a full one. Alas, for our lack of 
understanding! There is something, however, besides 
wrinkles in this book. After a little the ‘Brow of 
Experience” becomes smooth, and no more wrinkles 
appear to the close of the volume. As a further speci- 
men of the easy versification and elevated style, take 
the second stanza from “The Milk Maid:” 7 
“ Her white foot was the snowflake’s fall, 
While on to barnyard speeding, 
With childish jollity and glee, 
For milk and for feeding ; 
‘Hay, hay, for old Muly,’ she said, 
And clumb the tall haystack, 
When poor, hungry Muly bawl’d out 
At lots and gobs i’ the rack.” 

Mr. Woodmansee is not a poet. Nature never de- 
signed him for one. Art can not make one out of him. 
This may seem unkind, but we cag not show him a 
greater kindness. 


(3.) LEAVES THAT NEVER FADE; or, Records of 
Diwine Teaching and Help. New York: Carlton & Por 
ter. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock—This is a miniature 
volume, adapted to the closet, and a help to meditation. 
Price, 25 cents. 


(4.) My Honipay Grrr—published by the same—is 
a compilation of songs, stories, and sketches for boys 
and girls. The work has thirteen illustrations, and is 
printed on tinted paper. Price, 75 cents. 


(5.) THE JusstE Booxs—by the same publishers— 
make one of the neatest little series for girls we have 
seen. It consists of—l. Jessie Ross. 2. Jessie Says So. 
3. Jessie’s Golden Rule. 4. Jessie’s Place. 5. Jessie a 
Pilgrim. The volumes are put up in a neat pasteboard 
box. Price, $1.75 net for set. 


(6.) THE METHODIST QUARTERLY has entered upon 
its forty-third volume with fresh life and vigor. Dr. 
Whedon leaves nothing to be desired in its editorial 
management. We should be greatly obliged to the 
publishers for an earlier copy. 


(7.) RUDIMENTS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE; 
or, Hints on the Application of Logie. By G. J. Holy. 
oake. With an Essay on Sacred Eloquence, by Henry 
Rogers. Revised by Rev. L. D. Barrows, D. D. 12mo. 
230 pp. 75 cents. New York: Carlton & Porter. Cim- 
cinnati: Poe & Hitehcock—This is not a treatise upon 
rhetoric or elocution, but upon public speaking in the 
broadest sense of that term. Its publication at this 
time is opportune. Dr. Barrows has done a good work 
in bringing it forth. His introduction to it is a valua- . 
ble paper. The study of this book on the part of our 
young preachers will contribute largely to the effective- 
ness of their ministry. 


(8.) Tun Erements or Loaro, Adapted to the Capac- 
ity of Younger Students, and Designed for Academies 
and the Higher Classes of Common Schools. By Charles 
K. True, D. D. Published as above-—Dr. True adopts 
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the general principles of Whately. His work is com- 
pact, and we have no doubt well adapted to its design. 
We fear, however, that in some of his definitions and 
discriminations there is an overplus of logical acumen. 
For instance, take the first definition in the book: 
“ Logic is the science of inference.” Nine out of every 
ten students would be perplexed rather than enlight- 
ened, unless the definition itself had been defined. 
How much better the simple statement, “Logic is the 
science of reasoning!” We commend the volume, how- 
ever, to educators. 


(9.) JOURNAL OF HESTER ANN Rogers. 16mo. 276 
pp. Price, 45 cents.—This is one of the books that 
ought to be read largely. It would nurture the faith 
of God’s people, and call forth their activity. 


(10.) Tue Lire or Trust; being a Narrative of the 
Lord's Dealings with George Miiller, written by himself. 
Edited and condensed by Rev. H. Lincoln Wayland. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. Cincinnati: George S. Blanch- 
ard. 12mo. 476 pp—Several years since a transla- 
tion of the life of Stilling, a German pietist, was- pub- 
lished in this country, and was well received. Its ex- 
hibition of genuine piety and unaffected faith recom- 
mended it especially to the religious public, while its 
simple and picturesque narrative rendered it acceptable 
to all classes. 
strong faith, his child-like trust, his singular character, 
and the useful result of his labors. He founded the 
Orphan ~House at Bristol, England, and relied for its 
support upon the voluntary contributions of the friends 
whom he drew around him, and whose hearts and 
purses seemed to be open for him in direct answer to 
prayer. A judicious critic says: “The story of his ex- 
perience, and the methods by which his wants were re- 


‘miracle.’ 


George Miller resembles Stilling in his, 





lieved or anticipated, reads like that of a continuous 
The whole narrative, indeed, is full of the 
evidences of deep-toned piety, a godly and devout spirit, | 
and an unwavering confidence in God. The lesson 
which it teaches is the value of prayer, and it can 
not fail to strengthen the faint-hearted and to quicken 
the faith of many who are ready to perish. 


(11.) THE BLENNERHASSETT PAPERS: including the 
Private Journal, Correspondence, and a Memoir of Blen- 
nerhassett. By William H. Safford. Cincinnati: Moore, 
Wilstach, Keys & Co—This work, which was noticed at 
some length in the January number, is now ready for 
distribution among the subscribers, and will be placed 
in their hands by agents. The last actor, and almost 
the last prosecuting witness in that romantic tragedy, 
has now perished, and their history is written up for 
the judgment of posterity. It is scarcely necessary to 
add any thing to the former notice with regard to the 
contents of the volume, and we need only to say that it 
is a beautiful specimen of typography, press-work, and 
binding, and will compare favorably with the best pro- 
ductions of eastern publishing-houses. It is a stout 
8vo of nearly 700 pages, and is sold for $2.50. 


(12.) PAMPHLETS.—]. Minutes of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference, 1860. 2. Twenty-Fourth Report of the Ohio 
Institution for the Education of the Blind. 3. Report 
of the Ohio State Asylum for the Education of Idiotic 
and Imbecile Youth. 4. Report of the Indiana Hospi- 
tal for the Insane. 5. Report of the Indiana Institu- 
tion for the Education of the Blind. 6. A Fast-Day 
Sermon. By Rev. James S. Smart, Flint, Mich. The 
author strikes at the root of our national troubles. 7. 
Fast-Day Address of Rev.«Thomas H. Stockton, at 
Washington City. We are indebted to the author for a 
copy of this address, 


, 
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The Religious Periodical Press—New York Observer—The Evangelist—The 
Independent—The Intelligencer—The Examiner—The Churchman—The Prot- 
estant Churchman—The Christian Advocate and Joumal—The Methodist 
Newspaper Press, } 

` 


THREE months ago I sat down to write to you, intending to 
occupy my “ correspondence ” with a discussion of the relig- 
ious newspaper press of the country, and especially the news- 
papers of Methodism. But beginning with certain general 
remarks, which I meant should be only preliminary, respect- 
ing the secular press of this city, I became so far occupied 
with that'subject that I got no further. I propose now to re- 
turn to the subject, confining my remarks, first to the princi- 
pal religious journals of this city, and next to give a general 
survey of the Methodist newspaper press. P 

The employment of the art of printing as a means of relig- 
ious enlightenment and culture, has always had an important 
place among the movements of Protestantism; for as that 
system steadily appeals to private judgment, it of course seeks 
to plead its cause at the bar of public opinion. For this cause 
it also uses the vulgar tongue, even in its learned treatises, 
and for the better adapting them to the public use the size of 
its volumes has been diminished, and their numbers and fre- 
quency of issue increased. For special cases the occasional 
pamphlet was formerly the medium of access to the public; 
and this at length grew into the periodical magazine, of which 
the modern quarterly review is a noble sub-species, oecupying 
an elevated position in the commonwealth of letters. 


By whom the design was first conceived and reduced to 
practice, of making the ephemeral newspaper a religious 
agency, is a comparatively-unimportant inquiry; the times 
demanded it, and its realization depended on no accident. The 
name of Nathaniel Willis—father of N. P. W. and Fanny 
Fern—is sometimes mentioned as the publisher of the first 
religious newspaper in this country—though the claim of pri- 
ority is not universally conceded to him. The origin of the 
religious paper as an “institution”? dates from the earlier— 
but not the earliest—years of the present century, and it, 
therefore, is now but little more than forty years old. At first 
the demand for such an agency was attempted to be met by 
individual enterprise, but the business soon passed under the 
direction of ecclesiastical bodies. In Europe the religious 
press has always been chiefly in the hands of individuals; but 
with us it is very generally subject to ecclesiastical influence, 
and often owned and controlled by Church authorities. Nearly 
all our American quarterly reviews are denominational, or 
the representatives of more minute religious or doctrinal sub- 
divisions, and so are our few religious monthlies; and our re- 
ligious newspapers proper are nearly all strictly denomina- 
tional organs. Whether this state of the case is for the best 
I will not attempt to answer; that it exercises great influence 
reciprocally upon the religious press of the country, and upon 
the thought and teachings of the Church, can not be doubted. 

Prominent among the religious newspapers of the country, 
both in age and ability, is the New York Observer. The Pres- 
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byterian Church has always relied largely upon the diffusion 
of wholesome religious information as a means of religious in- 
struction and culture; it accordingly, at an early day, availed 
itself of the aid of the periodical press. The Observer was 
originated nearly forty years ago as the organ of the then un- 
divided Presbyterian Church in America. From the begin- 
ning the character it assumed corresponded to its position. 
It was stately, dignified, and dogmatical, assuming superior 
intelligence and a monopoly of orthodoxy; it was impatient 
of contradiction and intolerant of dissent. And these traits, 
though somewhat modified by some rather hard experience, 
are still sufficiently characteristic of the journal as it now is 
to identify it with its former self. The vicissitudes of the de- 
nomination have had their influence on the tone and charac- 
ter of the organ; and as it has in all cases adhered to the 
“straitest sect,” so its original peculiarities have been inten- 
sified rather than mitigated. When its Church was divided 
into two distinct bodies relative to certain ‘“‘ new measures,” 
it adhered to the old school, and became especially the advocate 
of doctrinal and ecclesiastical conservatism. And as modern 
conservatism is decidedly retrogressive, so has this venerable 
journal fallen into a kind of moral paralysis as to most of the 
live questions of the times, of which it uniformly takes the 
South-side yiew. It is still conducted with very considerable 
editorial ability, and no necessary expense is spared upon its 
material arrangements. It has for seyeral years been a double 
sheet—one-half secular and the other religious—in the latter 
of which only religious affairs are treated, while in the former 
public interests are also discussed *““ gingerly.” It has a wide, 
though I fancy not a very large circulation, and is a “power” 
in the nation. é 

The same causes which divided the Presbyterian Church 
also called into being a second Presbyterian paper in New 
York city, to serve as the organ of the “* New School” party. 
Thus was originated the Evangelist, whose character and posi- 
tion were determined by the causes that gave it being. Its 
Calvinism is moderate; its bearing toward outsiders tolerant 
and courteous, and it has a kind of natural proclivity toward 
all forms of “progress.” It has always displayed a good 
share of viyacity—more formerly than latterly—as well as of 
real ability, and so has both deserved and enjoyed a fair pro- 
portion of the public favor. Recent changes in its own de- 
nomination, and in other related bodies, have probably oper- 
ated against it, though it is still, as ever, a valuable and 
ably-conducted sheet. / 

Some twelve or fifteen years ago the Congregational Churches 
of this city and vicinity began to put forth efforts for a bet- 
ter defined denominational coöperation and propagandism. 
Among the early fruits of that moyement was the establish- 
ment of a denominational paper—The Independent—which 
dates from the year 1849. It was projected by individulls, 
and established by a joint-stock company, and conducted ed- 
itorially by a number of eminent Congregational ministers. 
The paper was from the first very much like its prcjectors 
and godfathers, intensely denominational and yet catholic, on 
the progressive side of all live issues, into which it enters 
freely, and especially decided and outspoken against slavery ; 
of a doubtful theological status, yet virtually right as to both 
the experimental and the practical aspects of Christianity. 
The eminent success which it has achieved against most dis- 
couraging conditions, renders its history especially note- 
worthy. When it was projected there seemed to be no vacant 
field for it tooccupy. The Congregationalists in New England 
were supplied with their own local organs, and those of other 
parts were too few to support a first-class paper, and most of 
these would naturally prefer a paper from their denomina- 
tional father-land; and the Evangelist was also acknowledged 
as in some sense their organ. But the Independent, acting 
out its own name, asked nobody’s leave to be, but thrust itself 
before the public and asked, or rather demanded, only the 
opportunity to try its hand. Twelve years have passed over 
it, and to-day its circulation is probably larger than that of 
any other religious weekly in the world, and its influence at 
least proportionably great. The causes which have produced 
all this may be expressed in two words—stRENGTH and BOLD- 
NEss; and these have been used alike in the publishing and 
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the editorial department. First, a sufficient amount of money 
wàs appropriated to the enterprise to carry it forward effi- 
ciently, and then a powerful editorial corps was enlisted, and 
the strength so accumulated has been employed with a bold- 
ness that seems to border on hardihood. The writers for this 
paper have been proverbial for saying in most unmistakable 
terms what they think and for an almost absolute want of 
respect for venerable abuses and prescriptively-respectable 
wrongs. That they have not made a fault of a virtue in this 
Twill not declare, though that is not the side upon which 
men are most likely to err. They have dared to be true to 
their convictions, and by this they have commanded respect 
even when they have failed to convince, and mankind are 
usually tolerant of error if joined, to frankness—they also in- 
stinctively love truthfulness of character and conduct. But 
probably the manner in which the publishing department is 
managed has most to do with the success’ of the enterprise. 
Practically adopting the proverb, that “money makes the 
mare go,” the money power is liberally used both in procur- 
ing matter for the paper and in promoting its’ circulation. 
The contributors are chosen by the editors from among the 
ablest writers in the country, and of various denominations, 
and a price rendered for their services which seems to recog- 
nize their value, and to confess that “the laborer is worthy 
of his hire ;’’ while thousands of dollars are annually distribu- 
ted in premiums for new subscribers. A sermon by H. W. 
Beecher in each issue for more than a year past has no doubt 
added greatly to its circulation, though it might not be safe 
for another paper to attempt the issuing of that style of pro- 
ductions. Whatever Beecher attempts succeeds; for what of 
all his faults so long as his good qualities are still largely in 
the ascendency? 

I had purposed to write of the Christian Intelligencer, the 
staid, conservative, and able organ of the Reformed Dutch 
Church—and of the Evaminer, our clever and enterprising 
Baptist paper—and of the two Churchmen—the one the Pu- 
seyite organ of the Church, and, therefore, self-styled THE’ 
Churchman, able, arrogant, and unscrupulous—and the other 
the mouthpiece of the evangelical party among our Episcopa- 
lians, and choosing to befrecognized as not of Rome, and so 
called the Prorestant Churchman—a valuable family paper. 
But I fear my space will be too much occupied, and so I pass 
them by to make room for the Methodist press. 

The history of the Methodist newspaper is full of lively in- 
terest. The earliest attempts in that direction were made by 
individuals in New England, but not much was accomplished 
till the Book Agents at New York, in the fall of 1826, issued 
the first number of the CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. Irecently exam- 
ined the second number of that paper, dated ‘‘ Saturday, Sept. 
16, 1826,” published by N. Bangs and J. Emory—B. Badger, 
editor; a folio, with five columns to each page, and the whole 
sheet only a little larger than one of the four leaves of the 
paper as now issued. Those were the days of small things in 
Church papers, whether the breadth of the sheet, or the style 
of the matter, or the circulation is taken into the account. 
The publication was approved by the ensuing General Con- 
ference—1828—and Nathan Bangs appointed editor; and from 
that time the Apyocarr has been an “institution” of the 
Church, and is now the first-born of a numerous family. Its 
editorial “tripod”? has been occupied consecutively by Drs. 
Bangs, Durbin, Luckey, Bond—two terms—Peck, Bond— 
third term—Stevens, and Dr. Thomson, the present incum- 
bent. The Church’s estimate of the importance of its chief 
organ is indicated by the class of persons who have been 
chosen to direct it, and it is quite safe to affirm that for the 
last third of a century no other single agency has so largely 
affected the interests of American Methodism. Before many 
years after the first issue of the Advocate, the need of a Meth- 
odist paper for the West began to be felt, and measures de- 
signed to meet that want resulted in the establishment of the 
Western Christian Advocate, at Cincinnati, in the Spring of 
1834. Of this paper Rey. T. A. Morrisnow Bishop—was the 
first editor. From 1836 to 1848, and again from 1852 to 1856, 
it was under the editorial control of Dr, Charles Elliott; Dr. 
Simpson—now Bishop—had it from 1848 to 1852, and Rey. 
Dr. Kingsley has been its editor since 1856, These papers 
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were established and sustained by the regular authorities of 
the Church, instead of by individuals, partly because the en- 
terprise wąs not sufficiently hopeful to attract capital to it, 
and partly from a desire to have so important an agency un- 
der the immediate supervision of the legitimate authorities 
of the Church. It seems likewise to have been the policy of 
the Church to not only provide a general medium of commu- 
nication for itself in its denominational extent, but also to 
provide for its local requirements in all parts.of its territory, 
Accordingly, before the division of the body in 1844, papers 
had been established at Richmond, Charleston, and Nashville, 
and either before or since that time others have been set up 
at Auburn, New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, and St. Louis— 
and one each in California and Oregon. Zion’s Herald, at 
Boston, though informally recognized as a regular Church 


paper, is not owned by or subject to the direction of the Gen- ` 


eral Conference. 

The Methodist newspaper press is, at least theoretically, 
more strictly ecclesiastical than that of most other religious 
bodies—and more so than that of the English Methodists. 
One result of this policy has been to secure the continuance 
and final success of all the papers which have been projected, 
since they are all pecuniarily sustained by the ‘*Book Con- 
cern; and as a denominational enterprise each one appeals 
to the loyalty of the ministers and members of the Church in 
its particular locality for a generous support. A further re- 
sult is the fact now pretty well ascertained, that the number 
of Methodist newspapers circulated in the country very largely 
exceeds those of any other denomination. But the fact es- 
pecially worthy of attention is, that by this arrangement the 
denominational press is brought directly under the supervi- 
sion of the regularly-constituted Church authorities, both as 

= property and as a means of instruction, and as advocates of 
opinions and measures. Such an arrangement, it might be 
apprehended, would be unfriendly to the development of the 
degree of independence and individual enterprise requisite for 
the successful prosecution of such a work; but the facts have 
not altogether justified such an apprehension. 

The frequent changes of editors which have occurred with 
some of these papers—and especially with the great central 
organ at New York, which, with a single exception, has 
changed every four years—has no doubt operated disadvan- 
tageously. As a result the individuality of its editor has not 
usually been very prominent, and especially has the influence 
of the paper upon the non-Methodistic world been dwarfed 
by it. Under its first regularly-appointed editor—Dr. Bangs— 
the paper was simply the organ through which he spoke— 
and his voice was then potential in Methodism—and the pa- 
per was the more valuable on account of this clearly-devel- 
oped individuality. The same was the case, though in a very 
different form, during the first and second terms of the in- 
cumbency of Dr. Bond, when the paper reached its highest 
influence over the mind of the denomination, and came to be 
recognized as a power by the “rest of mankind.” Dr. Ste- 
vens brought tohe office a greater share of literary ability 
than had before, been used in it, but the times were not pro- 
pitious, and even his friends confess that his administration 
of its affairs was not especially successful—though good judge 
say that under his management the Christian Advocate and 

- Journal was a better family paper than it had formerly been. 
But following the prescriptive rule of rotation, the last Gen- 
eral Conference gave it a new editor, of whom the Church 
expects very much, while the condition of things demands 
large improvements as the only alternative for a disastrous 
failure. 

The Western Christian Advocate was intended to hold the 
same relation to the Church in the West that was oceupied by 
the New York paper in the East. During the greater part of 
its existence it was under the direction of the venerable Dr. 
Elliott, than whom Western Methodism has had no more able 
and faithful advocate. He was truly the man for the place 


and the times, and no doubt he has contributed largely to the , 


influences which have fixed the character and the status of 
Methodism in the North-West. But the changes of affairs 
brought new requirements to the editorial office, and the sub- 
stitution of another editor was probably called for when Dr. 











Simpson took charge of that paper in 1848. Certainly then 
it immediately assumed an advanced position in religious 
journalism, and evinced the presence of a mind having broad 


„and comprehensive views of the nature and wants of the 


work. Of all the religious weeklies that come statedly under 
my eye, there are very few with whose ‘making up” I am 
better pleased than with that of the Western Christian Ad- 
vocate. The editor needs and deserves more help in the prep- 
aration of original matter. : p 

Of the more local papers of the Church I can say but very 
little for want of space; but the importance both real and 
relative of the North- Western, at Chicago, demands for it a 
passing remark. It was commenced about ten years ago, and 
was then shaped and endowed with character by the gifted, 
erratic, and too soon lamented J. V. Watson ; of whom it may 
be said that while the position developed his unsuspected 
greatness, he in réturn threw all that greatness into his posi- 
tion., Since his untimely decease the paper has. been happily 
served by one who possesses in a good degree some of the best 
qualities of his predecessor. As Chicago is evidently destined 
to become the great Methodist center for the North-West—a 
region which is probably to be the imperial quarter of Meth- 
odism—the character of the organ at that place is a matter of 
no secondary interest; and in few other particulars have the 
friends of the Church greater occasion for mutual gratulations 
than respecting the ability and capabilities of the North- 
Western Christian Advocate. 

Zions Herald, though not formally an “ official’? Methodist 
paper, has always been the actual organ of New England 
Methodism, and within its sphere it has exerted a very great 
and salutary influence. For a time the position of Methodism 
in that region was peculiar and full of peril, and during a 
large part of that time Zion’s Herald, under the hand of Abel 
Stevens, was the organ of that portion of the Church in those 
parts who were at once loyal to its government and yet op- 
posed ,to its administration respecting certain warmly-con- 
tested points of ethics and Church polity. Its position was 
both delicate and difficult, and apparently the only hope of 
Methodism in New England at that time lay in the courso 
taken by that paper. And as the result of its influence not 
only has the Church been preserved and greatly strengthened 
in those parts, but its policy has become the prevailing one 
in the councils of the entire Church. Of the other official 
Advocates I have no room to say any thing. 

The history of the non-official Methodist newspaper press 
is both interesting and instructive. From the time that it 
became the fashion to provide every public interest with a 
special “organ,” a succession of ‘opposition ° Methodist pa- 
pers have appeared. The great “Radical” controversy of 
1824-8 had its “Mutual Rights;” and ten years later New 
England Methodist abolitionism produced ‘ Zion’s Watch- 
man.” Quite recently our border pro-slayeryism originated 
the Baltimore Christian Advocate, and about the same time 
an unhappy local difficulty gave rise to the Northern Independ- 
ent. The last and the most considerable of this class is he 
Methodist, which, on account of its respectability and that of 
its supporters, must not be treated as other “irregulars’’ have 
been. However widely these papers may have differed in 
some things, there is a remarkable similarity in the course 
taken by nearly all of them. At first they were loud in their 
professions of loyalty to the Church and its constituted au- 
thorities, in which they were probably sincere; and at length 
most of them have! become openly disloyal—so difficult is it 
for those who give themselves to the service of faction to resist 
its evil tendencies. The want of success of these papers, so 
far as the test of time has tried them, is also worthy of at- 
tention, especially by those who propose to follow in like un- 
promising enterprises, 

The conduct of a religious newspaper is now a very different 
affair from what it was only a few years ago, when a single 
person, aided by an office boy, constituted an adequate edito- 
rial force. The spirit of the age has no where else more forci- 
bly displayed itself than in the preparation of these transient 
sheets, which seem indeed to be attracting to themselves a 
large portion of the available talent of the religious public. 
Their increase in size and improvement in materials and 
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workmanship are apparent to all—and the elevation of the 
tone and character of their matter is equally obvious to any 
who are capable of estimating such things. But the cost of 
these improvements, in money and labor, is not generally 
even suspected. It is now pretty well understood that no 
single editor can write the requisite amount and variety of 
original matter for one of them, and the employment of con- 
tributing editors is the rule with nearly all of them. Ama- 
teur writers sometimes offer very good pieces, which the editor- 
in-chief is glad to insert; but it has come to be understood 
that this class of productions can not be relied on, and on the 
whole they probably cost a good deal more than they are 
worth. After some little inquiry I have ascertained that the 
weekly expenses for the editorial department of at least one 
of the religious weeklies of this city—The Independent— 
amount to very little less than two hundred dollars—the Ob- 


server perhaps costs as much. ‘The Methodist”. probably 
costg nearly three-quarters as much, which is considerably 
above the expense of any of the ‘‘ official’? Methodist papers. 
The Methodist press never before presented so promising an 
aspect as it has now assumed. The large improvement made 
at the beginning of the present year in the publishing depart- 
ments of nearly all of them were called for by the advanced 
character of these papers as public religious journals, and by 
the increasing intelligence and appreciation of their readers. 
Whether it will be possible to maintain them at the requisite 
elevation, without increasing the price of subscription, is a’ 
question yet to be tested; and if not, the price should be ad- ` 
vanced rather than the character of the issues depreciated. 

But I find, dear editor, that I have again miscalculated my 
power of compression, and so must dismiss the subject, omit- 
ting much that I intended to write, 4 


Hitinr’s Fabler, 


Our Prosrects.—We never had more occasion for 
thankfulness to God our Heavenly Father, and to the 
friends of the Repository, than at this moment. A 
fearful stagnation of business, growing out of the polit- 
ical troubles of the country, is felt every-where. The 
nation is conyulsed. A party in the Church, follow- 
ing the example of South Carolina, is in full blast for 
secession also. In spite of all, however, we have stood 
our ground, and bid fair to have the largest increase to 
our subscription list ever realized in any one year 
before. At Cincinnati and Chicago the subscription 
lists show an increase of about sia thousand over the cor- 
responding date last year. We have not yet definite, 
returns from New York and Boston; but trust we 
shall have an increase at both those points. The pub- 
lishers are now issuing 40,000, with a prospect of going 
still beyond that. Before the General Conference of 
1864 we hope to reach 50,000 at least. A little extra 
effort even now in every charge, though it should procure 
but two or three from each, would, in the aggregate, swell 
our list several thousand. Brethren, shall it not be 
done? Speak to that person who has not renewed his 
subscription. Speak to that neighbor who ought to 
become a subscriber. Remember that one from each 
preacher will give us sia thousand new subscribers. 


f 


THE EDITOR IĪNSTALLED.—A paragraph is going the 
rounds of the papers stating thatthe editor of the 
Repository “has been installed as pastor of the Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Cincinnati.” When we 
first saw it, our editorial eye underwent an unconscious 
dilatation. We looked around to see whether we were 
really in the old editorial sanctum-or elsewhere. Hav- 

_ing satisfied ourself as to the point of locality, the 
next difficulty related to that of personal identity. All 
know that this is a very puzzling philosophical question. 
We applied all the tests our recollection of school- 
boy lessons on the subject could summon to our aid. 
“This is certainly the editor’s office,’ we said; “ but 
am I myself, or am I somebody else? That’s the 
question. And if somebody else, then who?” Reader, 
did you ever get puzzled trying to make out who you 
were? 

But before this meets your eye, the editor will have 


been,-like a great many who have been “installed” 





before him, “unstalled.” To Methodists the above, 
probably, needs no explanation; but to others it may 
not be amiss to state that the report has no other 
foundation than that the editor consented, at the re- 
quest of the presiding elder and the official board, to 
fill for a few weeks a pulpit which had been left sud- 
denly vacant. 


BAD PENMANSHIP.—If some of our correspondents 
knew what trials they impose on the eyes of the editor 
as well as his patience, they would try to write a little 
plainer and better hand. If some of them should 
happen to see the expression on the face of our com- 
positors at the very appearance of their manuscripts 
they would “blush to their ears.” To all such we read 
the following opinion of Niebuhr, the Roman historian, 
about bad writing, and-beg them to read, mark, and 
inwardly digest: 

A bad handwriting ought never to be forgiven, it is shame- 
ful indolence; indeed, sending a badly-written letter to a fel- 
low-creature is as impudent an act as I know of. Can there 
be any thing more unpleasant than to open a letter which at 
once shows that it will, require long deciphering? Besides, 
the effect of the letter is gone if we must spell it. Strange 
we carefully avoid troubling other people even with trifles, or 
to appear before them in dress which shows negligence or 
carelessness, and yet nothing is thought of giving the disa- 
greeable trouble of reading a badly-written letter. Good 
breeding requires writing well and legibly. 

RELATION OF Good PENMANSHIP TO GooD HoUsE- 
KEEPING.—A mischievous wight,# peering over our 
shoulders, has the impudence to suggest that a young 
lady’s handwriting may be regarded as an index to 
her general character. He insinuates that your ragged, 
daubing. slouchy writers will most likely show the same 
character in their dress and general appearance. 
“ And,” the fellow adds, with great emphasis, “ you may 
be sure that their housekeeping will be of just the same 
character if any man should be so unfortunate as +o 
lift them into matrimony.” The fellow is rather impu- 
dent, and merits the rebuff we are just going to give 
him. Wonder whether his wife don’t write a poor 
hand, and whether he does not speak from home ob- 
servation. But—young ladies, old—no, beg pardon, 
we did n’t mean that—married ladies—our poor eyes 
will thank you if you will prepare your manuscripts 
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a little better. Our compositors will “second the 
motion.” We are not certain, however, that it will 
“carry.” The vote is with our contributors. 


ArticnEs Ducninep—* The Silver Lining” has been 
some time on hand; it is a pleasing sketch, and but for 


‘a little looseness in the composition, might have found 


place in our columns, The author of “Death of the 
King’s First Born” has a taste for writing, but needs 
experience. “The Two Ways” has some excellent 
thoughts, but the allegory—which, by the way, is the 
most dificult kind of composition—is not well sustained. 
“The Smile” will not do. “Character” evinces decided 
talent, but there is hardly life énough in the first part. 
The narrative portion of “ The Founders of Serampore 
Mission” is much better than the introduction, in which 
the sentences are involved. “Confession ”—a poem— 
bears too near a resemblance to a hymn in the Method- 
ist collection; and “Rain Upon the Roof” too near a 
resemblance to'Coates Kinney’s poem on the same sub- 
ject. “Shady Side” is called, by our critic, a ‘‘rat- 
trap” article. “Utility of Parties” does not take for 
its scale a very elevated grade of social party. 

The following poems we must add to the above list: 
Of Such as These is Heaven; Immortality; Awake Thou 
that Sleepest; The Dream of Life; A New-Year’s Wish; 
Communing with Waves; Thinking; Lucia in Heaven; 
A Winter Picture; Penitential; Changes; Voice of the 
Harvester; Answered; Friendship ; She is not Dead 
but Sleeps. 

We might have given place to the following had we 
not so large a supply, namely: Voices of the Spring; 
Looking Backward; The Disciples at Emmaus; The 
Faithful Minister; November; Memory; Little Mari- 
ette. Better success to their respective authors the next 
time they take up the lyre. 


Porms oN ouR SuspENDED List.—The following 
poems are on file, but their publication is doubtful, 
namely: Unequally Yoked; The Beautiful Maniac; Mis- 
sionary Hymn; Christ at Prayer; Come Unto Me; 
Never Give Up; Beyond the Storm; The Bequest; 
Death; Hope Ever; The Good Shepherd; Nothing was 
Made in Vain; Clara Bell; The Two Trees; The Angel 
of My Childhood; Rosa Bower; Child-Warbled Hymn; 
Midnight Reverie; Going Home; The Wife's Last 
Words; Electa; Winter Twilight; The Two Little Or- 
phans; Early Friends; Tekel; The Soul’s Address to 
the Body; Words of Affection; Love Your Mother; All 
Things are Just; (Hang up the Harp; Sacrifice; The 
Woodland Shade; A Prayer; My Savior; Passing; 
Over the River; The Conflict of Life; Shadows on the 
Wall; The Spirit's Guide; A Day’s Lesson; Life’s 
Word; Gleanings in the Bower; Resignation; Death’s 
Warnings; My Childhood’s Home; Wasting Away; 
Down Life’s Stream; Mother Nature; A Phantasy; 
Time; Spirit Visitants; What is Life; The Ohio and its 
Source; Fading Flowers; The Dying Missionary; A 
Dirge for Dog-Days; Harp of Soul; Proud Miriam. 


SUPPORT MYSELF BY WRITING.—A correspondent 
writing to us, says: 


The labor in which I am engaged, affording but a small re- 
muneration, if I could lighten the burden a little in this way, 
it would be an inexpressible relief. Will you please tell me 
if you think I could partially support myself by writing? 











t and Journal of last year. 








Don’t attempt any such thing. Do n't think of it. 
Turn rather to any honest employment; go into the 
kitchen, the factory, bind shoes, stand behind the coun- 
ter, learn a trade and work at it; but never think of 
literary labors as a means of “ getting a living ;” never! 
No sphere of labor is more richly freighted with prom- 
ise as seen by the eye of hope; none more deeply 
freighted with sad, soul-blighting disappointment. 


A Poxnt’s GRrETING—The subjoined scrap was laid 
on our table. It is dated at “Hazel Valley.” Would , 
our readers like to know about ‘Hazel Valley?” Wait 
for the coming of our April number: 


To Eriavu Mason MoRsE, Esq. : 

My Dear Sir,—I have read your “Thirty,” in the February 
number of the Ladies’ Repository, about a dozen times. I 
reach out my hand to you and say, ‘‘ Poet.” You say; “Adieu, 
O thirty years” and insinuate that you have been used rather 
roughly by the aforesaid thirty years. You also hint that 
you are about to marry ‘‘a rosy, radiant angel.’’ Don’t do 
any thing of the kind. You had better marry ‘a woman. 
The result of my thirty years’ observation is, that women 
make much better wives than angels. 

Very respectfully, T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 

Hazel Valley, February, 1861. 


OuR WEEKLIES have made a grand advance in 
all that constitutes a—paper of the very first grade. 
The Christian Advocate and Journal looks splen- 
didly in its octavo form. In sprightliness, force, 
and variety—though the mother of a large family— 
it is as young as ever. If any have been led, from 
mistaken notions, to discontinue it, theirs is the folly, 
and theirs will be the loss. The Western is “as large 
as her mother,” and certainly not one whit inferior in 
beauty of appearance. Close behind follows the grand- 
daughter of the first-named venerable matron, the 
North-Western, which has also assumed the quarto 
form, and rejoices in a greatly-extended subscription 
list. Zion’s Herald has also expanded till it has reached 
the size of the large sheet of the Christian Advocate 
It is ably and successfully 
edited by Dr. Haven. We rejoice in these signs of sub- 
stantial prosperity. No stronger evidence of the in- 
herent vitality of Methodism need be demanded, than 
such results realized in the midst of the almost univer- 
sal depression of the commercial and financial affairs 
of the country. They are evidence also of the sound 
attachment of her members to the Church, and their 
determination to sustain her accredited organs. Expe- 
rience attests the wisdom of our Church policy in this 
line. It will be a sad day when it is broken up. 


Homz Acatn.—To the sensitive heart there is no joy _ 
like that of revisiting home. Returning from the rest- 
less billows of life’s ocean, what wonder is it that the 
sailor pauses on the hill’s brow, and looks down upon 
the peaceful vale before him! For there stands the 
paternal mansion; there first trod his childish feet; 
there points its spire the little church where he was 
baptized; there still reside the aged ones, of whose de- 
clining years he is the solace; about him are the scenes 
of his young sports and earliest adventures; to him 


Upsprings at every step to claim a tear, 

Some little friendship formed and fostered here; 
And not the lightest leaf, but trembling teems 
With golden visions and romantic dreams. ~ 
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UP EEL: 13861. 


HAZEL VALLEY. ; Seif-admiring ASPHODELAS, 


A PASTORAL POEM: IN THREE CANTOS. es ee 
Leaves the fairest forms of TELLUS, 


Pining for his own dear face. 
Seated near thy little river, 


BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD, 





The Poem is a description of Rural Scenes and Incidents Near thy crystal Shallow Creek, 
immediately surrounding the Author’s Home, at Hazel Valley. Nothing does he but forever 
The incidents transpired soon after the settlement of the place, Count the blushes on his cheek. $ 
So S still fresh in the memory of some of the older All around him are the Intrzs, 
P SS Carmine, golden, sunny white, 
CANTO I. Laughing at his whims and sillies, 
: Teasing him with great delight. 
a MAZEN VALLEY. Whisp’ring OSIER low is bending 
VALLA FLORA! happy valley! While her long and yellow hair 
Blessed vale of flower and vine! t With the floral graces blending 
Light and shadow fondly dally Drops ambrosial shadows there. 


In that fragrant lap of thine. 
On a blue, enchanting vista, 

Liest thou, arrayed in green, 
In a dreamy, soft siesta, 

Like an Oriental queen. 


Eden, in its sinless glory, 
Had no fairer skies than thine! 
Thou art like it, save in story; 
Like in every flower and vine; 
Like the'dream of young Creation 


Sloping mountains rise above thee, When the infant things of earth 
Peopled o’er with many a form— In their earliest exultation 
Little people, they, who love thee— Sang the wonders of their birth! 


Children of the sun and storm. 
Hazels, romping light and airy, 

Swinging baskets on each arm, 
Filled with nuts, like infants chary, 

Nestling*in their blankets warm, 


Like a poem, born of heaven, 

Or.some nearer sunny clime; 
Like an idyl sweetly given, 

Full of pleasant thought and rhyme; 
Like a picture, softly golden, 


Near thee stands a floral maiden— Bathed in morn’s dissolving dew, 
Star-eyed, loving EGLANTINE— Such as, in the manner olden, 
„Pinafore and apron laden Rosa’s liquid pencil drew. 


With the. sweets of many a vine. 
She is resting on thy bosom, 

Leaning graceful o’er thy bed, 
Twining, of the leaf and blossom, 

Cunning chaplets for thy head. 


Like—O Valley! any vision, 
Where the beautiful and pure 
Come in their divine commission, 
Telling how Hts loves endure, 
Who has dropped from out the hollow 





Burrer-cuP, with shining tresses, Of his hand, since time began, 
Kneeleth softly at thy feet; With the seeds for wren and swallow 
Petted by thy fond caresses, Worlds of happiness for man. 
Nods at all who chance to greet. Here Atconquin® held her soiree, 
On her head are tiny baskets Tn ‘the olden month of May: 
Filled with dust of finest gold; 5 
y k Fae oara Ah a A eee SEE: 
In her hands are emerald caskets, * ALGONQUIN, the patroness of all Indian tradition. School- 
Precious for the wealth they hold, craft says there was an original Algonquin tribe of Indians; 


Vou. XXI.—13 
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Muse is she of Indian story, 
Lyrist of its legend ’ry ; 

Goddess fair of lake and mountain, 
Patroness of song and dance, 

On whose music, wood and fountain 
Hung in sweet, ecstatic trance. 


Listen! songs of praise are swelling, 
Many and many a leafy tongue 
Stories of Tuy love is telling, 
Such as poets never sung! 
Iridescent water garnets” 
Sparkle in thy waving hair, 
Brighter than the brightest star-sets, 
In the curls of evening air. 


Realms like this should perish never 
While there stands an earth or sky; 
Souvenirs, so blest, forever 
On the Mother’s breast should lie. 
Tov, the Ever-Present, seest 
Here all Nature kneel in prayer! 
Here the Atheist turns a Theist, 
Knowing THEE through scenes so fair. 


‘Down among the vines and roses, 


On the bosom of this vale, 

“Flora-Cottage”’ soft reposes, 
Like a home in fairy tale. 

In this cottage dwelt a maiden, 
Rarely beautiful was she; 5 

All her words were music-laden— 
Full of precious melody. 


Many gathered to that dove-cot, 
In its hours of happiness; 

Wooing came they to that love-cot, 
Came for blessings and to bless. 

One, whose hope had almost perished— 
ALvAR—modest, shy, and meek— 

Only looked the love he cherished, 
Earnest love he dare not speak. 


ZERIE, then, was ever singing, 
Blithe and happy as a bird; 

Hope along her path was springing, 
Rapture all her feelings stirred. 

Many were the swains around her, 
Offring honeyed words and gold; 

Laughing, ever gay, they found her, 
Yet to all their wooings cold, 


Alvar, though an humble cotter, 
Won at last the glorious prize. 
None, of all who praised and sought her, 
Had such sweet, persuasive eyes. 
Ah! those dark-blue orbs forever 
Were more eloquent than gold; 
Words from mortal lips could never 
Tell the anxious care they told. 


Manly was the earnest beaming ; 
Of those strongly pleading eyes; 





REPOSITORY. 


but he uses it as a family name for the several tribes who em- 
_ igrated from the East to the North-West; among whom were 
the Ottaways, Sioux, Sax and Foxes, etc. Award is the generic 
name for all Eastern and Southern tribes of Indians, in con- 
tradistinction from Arctic Indians, who were North and West. 
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They invaded all her dreaming, 
And her breast had secret sighs. 
Deep, sad eyes, with force magnetic— 
Such as passion can impart— 
Impressed like some truth prophetic, 
Sinking deep into her heart. 


In their nest, among the posies, 
Dwelt they tenderly as doves; 
Months went by like breath of roses, 
Months of blissful, holy loves. 
Once, upon a starry even, 
To that quiet paradise, 
Came a messenger—from heaven! 
In a pair'of azure eyes. 


O, those bright, cerulean glories! 
Deep, mysterious counterparts— 
They are telling wondrous stories 
Of the harmony of hearts; 
Ever hinting to the mother, 
With the heavenly joys they prove, 
That she must exalt all other 
In this new and higher love. 


“ Alvar!” under breath she uttered, 
Gazing down into those eyes, 

Like a bird her young heart fluttered, 
Startled by the sweet surprise. - 

Softly o’er her pale cheeks glided 
Tears of joy—the richest tears 

By the gift of God confided— 
Blessings for the after years. 


/ 


“Thank the GrvER!—though I languish, 
He is very kind to me; 
Tenderly HE soothed my anguish, 
In my hour of mystery. 
From the depths of pain, this pleasure 
He has brought me, wondrously. 
Baby dear, supremest treasure! 
Thou art all the world to me.” 


Mother! thou angelic creature, 
Emblem of eternal loves, 
Through thy grace and goodness, Nature 
God’s creative power proves. 
That sweet baby is the blossom 
Of thy precious womanhood; 
Thus transplanted to thy bosom, 
From the garden of our God. 


Down among the vines and roses, 
In the bosom of this vale, 
“ Flora-Cottage” still reposes, 
Like a home in fairy tale. 
Years have sprinkled months around it— 
Six delightful, happy years; 
Full of hope and bliss they found it 
But they leave it bathed in tears. 


At the foot of “ Hazel Mountain ” 
Is a narrow, grassy mound; 

Near it is a living fountain— 
Flowers are weeping all around. 
Seek it where the spikenard groweth, 

With its wealth of berries red; 
Shallow Creek there ever goeth, 
Murmuring o’er a snowy bed. 
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Near the Mound, on trees are clustered, 
Summer birds of every tune; 

‘Round it, many-petaled mustard, 
Golden in the month of June. 

Zerie, on that mound so narrow, 
Kneeleth, and her eyes are wet; 

Though her head is bowed in sorrow, 
She is pleading, hoping yet. 


'T is the common lot of mortals, 
Looking earthward, ever fond; 

Calling, even through death’s portals, 
To the blesséd shades beyond. 

And we stretch our arms out—yearning, 
Toward the near and fatal shore; 

To our loves we cling, and turning 
Clasp the air—and nothing more. 


On the River of Tomorrow, 
Floating outward to the main, 
Freighted with each joy and sorrow 
Pleasure and attendant pain, 
While the ship of Life is sailing, 
Look we anxious to the shore; 

Now and then a vessel hailing, 
Speaking it—but nothing more. 





With the green moss as a pillow, 
Zerie, with disheveled hair, 

Kneels, and o’er her stoops a willow, 
Weeping with the mother there. 

Would you know why Zerie weepeth? 
Why so pallid is her cheek ? 

Who beneath the willow sleepeth? 
Hear the song of Shallow Creek. 





CANTO II. 
SHALLOW CREEK. 


LovELY, as a laughing baby, 
Twining roses round its head, 
Lies this Creek among the daisies— 
Willows bending o’er its bed. 
Cunning streamie! roguish streamie! 
How it clasps its little hands! 
How its fingers, bright and beamy, 
Flash above the snowy sands! 


Far above the laughing waters, 
Like a band of children seen, 
Are the hazel’s, sons and daughters, 
Romping gayly, clad in green. 
Sumacs, with their purple plumings, 
Playing soldier, march away ! 
While the birds among the bloomings, 
Whistle Yankee Doodle gay. 


On a mossy stone, divining, 
Sits a Naiad frog so wise, 


Diamonds sparkling in her eyes. 
Pearly gloves are on her fingers, 
Fairy slippers on her feet; 


-Robed in green with golden lining, | 
‘Dreaming, pleasantly she lingers | 
| 


O’er some Frog-Utopia, sweet. 


O'er the pebbles, downward trending, 
Goes a train of little shells; 
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‘Slow and solemn snails are wending 
Through the under-water dells; 

Over tiny hills, uprising, 
Underneath the waters clear, 

Or through labyrinths surprising, 
Now are lost, and now appear. 


All the snowy bed is sprinkled 
With the dust of insect life; 
Nameless creatures quaintly prinkled, 
Mix in strange, ephemeral strife. 

On the mossy shelves, unnumbered, 
Like the dust of powdered glass, 
Living creatures crowd, and cumbered 

With them is the glit’ring grass. 


Nautic spiders, on the byways, 
Under water, set their snare— 
Lie in ambush, near the highways 
Like their kind in upper air. 
Wreckers are they, bloody-handed, 
Watching on some drifting leaf, 
Waiting till some ship is strande 
Helpless on their hidden teef. 


_ Busy mites, of silver-gleaming, 


Quicker than a shooting star, 
Like us human mites, are scheming 
Love, or politics, or war. 
Some, as beauteous as a jewel, 
Glitter, strut, and swell below; 
Others, loathsome, dull, or cruel, 
Moil or murder as they go. 


Here, above the waters peering, 
Hangs a cliff a cubit high— 

On its dizzy verge, unfearing, 
Sits the yenturous dragon-fly ; 

From his little rocky-mountain, 
Valiantly he looks below, 

As the eagle seeks the fountain, 
From the Alps’ eternal snow. 


Lovely, as a laughing baby, 
Twining roses round its head, 
Lies this Creek, among the daisies, 

On its pretty snowy bed. 
As its mellow murmur cometh, 
To the listening flow’r and vine, 
Audibly but low it hummeth: 
“Carrie darling! Carrie mine!’’ 


Tell me, Creek, that wilt not tarry, 
In this tender song of thine, 

Why this pensive dirge to Carrie? 
“Carrie, darling! Carrie, mine!” 
When, O stream, that sadly weepest! 

When didst learn so sweet a song? 
Tell me of the name thou keepest— 
Name so cherished, sung so long! 


“Once, a maiden came to love me— 
Came with early morning’s gleam— 
Came to dress the vines above me, 
And to kiss her favorite stream; 
And this cheerful little Durden 
Tended me so well and long * 
That her name became the burden 
Of my ceaseless summer song. 
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“Fresh as May among the roses— 
Health and beauty on her cheek— 
Chatting to the list’ning posies— 
Carrie romped with Shallow Creek. 
O, I worshiped her! and never 
Shall that worship yield to time; 
For my rippling rhythm forever 
Shall with Carrie’s memory chime, 


“Carrie, fairest of my daughters, 
With her ankles white as snow; 
Carrie, stooping o’er the waters, 
Laughing, singing, all-a-glow! 
Carrie’s feet among the cresses— 
Carrie’s water-loving feet; _ 
Carrie’s golden, waving tresses; 
Carrie’s voice divinely sweet— 


“ All are vanished, like the vision 
Of a sweet, lamented dream! 
Gone, are Carrie and her mission, 
Like a fading summer-beam. 
Now, ah me! in solemn sadness, 
Silence, like a gloomy bird, 
Chases sunlight, smile, and gladness, 
Happy song and pleasant word.” 


On a summer morning early, 
When the birds were drinking dew— 


When the creek hummed low and cheerly, 


Blissful in its love so true! 
Children, with their eyelids streaming, 
With a garland on each head, 
Came in robes of whitest gleaming, 
Came to mourn o’er Carrie dead. 


Here, beside her little river, 
Stood the mourners ’round her tomb, 
Giving—all they had to give her— 
Tears and flowers of early bloom. 
O'er the grave, so short and narrow 
Leaned her little comrades long, 
Pouring out their sweetest sorrow, 
In a wild and plaintive song: 


“ Carrie ’s dead! O vine and blossom! 
Carrie ’s dead! O bird and bee! 
Carrie’s hands are on her bosom; 
Carrie ’s lost, O Creek, to thee! 
Carrie’s feet now rest forever! 
Carrie’s song is stilled for aye! 
Carrie’s laughter cometh never! 
Carrie’s dead, O, mournful day!” 


Near thy bosom she is sleeping, 
Where, in life, she loved to be; 
Thus her grave is in thy keeping, 
And remembrance is with thee. 
Now, O Creek! that ceaseth never, 
Singing under leaf and vine, 
Sing that sweet refrain forever 
“Carrie, darling! Carrie, mine!’ 





CANTO III. 
OARRIE IN HEAVEN, 


ZERIE kneels beneath that willow, 
Shaded by its falling hair, 


With the green moss for a pillow, 

And her soul goes up in prayer: 
On her breast her hand reposes, 

And her cheeks in tears are drowned, 
As the dew from early roses 

Spilling, moistens all the ground. 


“ Yesterday thy presence blessed me— 
Only yesterday it seems— 
Then thy twining arms caressed me, 
And the hours were happy dreams. 
I had barely time to press thee 
To this heart, my stricken dove; 
Scarcely time to kiss and bless thee— 
Scarcely time to say, ‘I love.’ 


“Now my home is sad and lonely; 
Silent are its rooms and bow’rs: 
Thorns are there and cypress only— 

Gone are all the cherished flow’rs: 
All the vines unclasp their fingers 
From the uncongenial walls; 
Each a last fond moment lingers, 
Moans farewell, and, sighing, falls. 


“ All her birds, her warbling treasures, 
Freely from her dreary room 
Fly to chant their mournful measures, 
’Round my darling’s little tomb. 
Funeral trains, all sadly going, 
Travel through my bleeding heart, 
On my soul their shadow throwing— 
Shadow that will ne’er depart. 


“Willow! thou wilt never weary, 
Bending o’er my darling’s bed; 
Weep with me!—my life is dreary! 

Bitter are the tears I shed 
Thou hast loved her in her beauty, 
Loved her fondly, constantly ! 
Weep for her! this blessed duty 
Yet remains for thee and me.” 
“Listen! with my spirit weary; 
Closer bring thine eye and ear! 
Dost thou hear no voices, Zerie? 
Dost thou see no vision here? 
Hear the angel voices calling, 
Soft as silver hum of bees, 
Or like distant bird-notes falling, 
Mellowed by the evening breeze!” 


“©, the grave where they have laid her! 
Voiceless, cheerless, damp, and cold! 

O, the bed their hands have made her, 
With the Earth-worm and the Mold! 

If she call, I can not hear her; 

, If she weep, I can not see; 

If disturbing things come near her 
Vainly she appeals to me!” 


Then the air was filled with rushing, 
From a thousand viewless wings; 

Tremulously swelled the gushing 
Of a thousand flutt’ring things; 

Fragrant breezes downward tended, 
Bearing many an Angel throng; 

And the many whispers blended 
Into one wild burst of song! 
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« Pleasant is the bed we make her, 
In our happy spirit climes— 

We, who watch her sleep, and wake her 
With our richest angel rhymes. 

No disturbing things come near her— 
All her visions are of bliss; 

If she calls, the Seraphs hear her, 
And they answer with a kiss.” 


Long the eager mother listened; 
All her soul was in her ear; 
On her eyelid’s fringe there glistened 
/ Hope's blest harbinger—a tear. 
Long she gazed, as though her spirit 
Through her eyes would climb to heaven; 
And she truly seemed to near it, 
For a higher sense was given. 


Fast among the willow tresses, 
Tinkled little fairy feet, 

Softly as when zephyr presses 
Petals of the daisy sweet. 

Tripping down to meet her spirit, 

. Came a shining angel form; 

And her soul leaned out to near it, 
Leaned to catch its smiles so warm. 


Balanced by its pinions starry, 
Gracefully the Angel stands: 
And she knows her darling Carrie, 
And she stretches forth her hands. 
At her side the Angel lingers, 
And she strives to clasp its wing; 
But the earth-mold on her fingers 
May not soil so pure a thing. 


Harps, like Israfil’s,* were pouring 
Spirit-music from on high— 
Hymns of Cherubim adoring, 
In their flight ’twixt earth and sky 
Sunlight bore a milder seeming; 
Clearer grew the ambient air, 
For the mother’s eyes were beaming, 
With a new Clairvoyance there. 


She was rapt in scenes elysian ; 
Love had found its highest theme; 
Earth was passing from her vision; 
Life and time were now a dream. 
More impassioned rose the cadence 
Of the Soul-Land’s thrilling voice: 
Here is heaven !—in the radiance 
Of thy new-born life, rejoice !— 


Came a hunter, late at even, — 
Slow returning from the chase— 

Savage sport had sharply given 
Lines of coarseness to his face: 

And his low-browed, cruel cunning, 
Marked him “Slayer ’’—scarcely Man! 
One, whose human thoughts were running 

Down to brutish plot and plan. 


Well he noted every trifle, 
In the lore of woodland ways; 





* And the angel Israfil, whose heart-strings are a lute, and 
who has the swectest voice of all God’s creatures.—Koran. 











Halted he, and cocked his Rifle, 
Trembling, pallid, all amaze : 
Right before him, near the willow, 
Lay our Zerie—she was dead! 
Carrie’s little tomb the pillow, 
That sustained her dreamless head. 


Well!—the loving, on the morrow, 
Gathered garlands for her bier— 
Tokens of their love and sorrow; 
And they sadly laid her here: 
Now, O Willow! ever weeping— 
Weeping over leaf and vine— 
Both their graves are in thy keeping, 
And their memories now are thine. 


——<o Coco — 


THE SOWER. 





BY MISS H. A. SMITH. 





A sowER went forth to sow 
Good seed in the fertile ground; 
And as he sowed, by the eddying wind 
'T was scattered far around, 
Some fell by the highway-side, 
And was crushed by trampling feet, 
And the birds devoured them as they fell 
On the hard and dusty street. 


Some fell on stony ground, 
And quickly the blade sprang orth, 
Yet could not pierce with its slender roots 
The parched and sterile earth. 
And the sun arose, and noon 
Poured down its scorching ray, 
And the tender plant no moisture found, 
And withered quick away. . 


Some fell among the thorns, 
And the seed sprung'up and grew; 
Yet the choking thorns shut out the sun, 
And drank the rain and dew; 
And when the Reaper came 
No perfect fruit he found ; 
Pale and of sickly hue, it fell 
All worthless to the ground. 


Yet, of that precious seed, 
Some fell on goodly soil, 
And the root sank deep and the green blade 
sprung, 
To bless the laborer’s toil. 
Warmed by the sun it grew, 
Expanding hour by hour, 
And fed by dews it blossomed forth 
Like iden’s garden flower. 


And the Reaper came and found, 
Among the fragrant leaves, i r 
The golden fruitage, ripe and full, 
And he bound it in his sheaves. 
And he sang the harvest song, ` 
With joy like those of old; 
For the precious seed, that was sown in hope, 
Brought forth a hundred-fold. 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS AFTER. 


BY WILLIAM T. COGGESHALL. 

FTER an absence of eighteen years I re- 

turned to my native village to sojourn during 
a Sabbath day in June, —. It is a quiet town 
at the foot of one of the chief mountains of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. Twenty years ago it was the 
principal market town for a rich grain-growing 
district, and was an important turnpike and canal 
entrepot. Now the Central Pennsylvania Rail- 
road winds around the. bend of the Juniata River, 
behind which the village lies, and between half a 
dozen towns the trade is divided, which formerly 
was centralized at the county capital, Its mate- 
rial history illustrates the characteristics of 
American progress, and its social and financial 
revolutions represent the tendency, if not the 
destiny, of American society. These thoughts 
obtruded themselves as I renewed acquaintance 
with venerable citizens or with those who had 
been schoolmates. Recollections of the impres- 
sions and ambitions of boyhood came to me 
with real convictions of the vanity and vexa- 
pion of spirit which underlies all human experi- 
ence. 

I left the railway station, for a quiet walk 
into the village, at sunset. While I stood on 
the river-bank, thinking how small a stream it 
seemed then, compared with the stream in my 
memory, associated with which were delightful 
reminiscences of bathing, boating, fishing, and 
skating, I experienced a delight, of which I had 
been deprived in my Western home. The top 
of the mountain, a mile from the village, was 
purple with reflected light from the declining 
sun, but the valley was in deep’ shadow, 


‘And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky.” 


It was in that hour of pensive sweetness—be- 
tween sunset shadows and night shades—I in- 
dulged, when a boy, such thoughts as, in my 
untutored imagination, forecast the future—an 
hour of which the inhabitants of a plain can 
have no experience, but which, to the dweller 
in deep valleys, may bring the choicest pleasures 
or the saddest. sorrows of his life. 

When I threw back the windowblinds in my 
room on Sabbath morning, the great mountain 
near the village met my wondering gaze just 
as it did in the mornings of my earliest memo- 
ries; but it seemed to me higher and broader; 
was more awe-inspiring, while the valley was 
narrower, and the creeks which rippled through 
‘it were rivuléts compared with 


“The beautiful pictures 
That hung on memory’s wall.” 


How insignificant the village contrasted with 
my boyhood impressions; how short the distance 
from the river to the public square; how small 
and uninteresting that square; how inconsidera- 
ble the academy in which playmates had learned 
how to go to college; how unimportant the old 
mill and its dam, when I thought of the mill 
and dam of my Saturday afternoons twenty 
years agone ! 


“ The long grass grows in the shady pool, 
Where the cattle used to come to cool, 
And the rotting wheel stands still; 
The gray owl winks in the granary loft, 
And the sly rat slinks, with a pit-pat soft, 
From the hopper of the quaint old mill.” 


A new church has been built on the site, toward 
which parental authority regularly turned my 
youthful footsteps, but the preacher is the same 
august disciplinarian whose portly form, inspir- 
ing vexatious perplexity, if not reverential awe, 
appears in my remotest recollections of secular 
as well as of Sunday, school examinations. 

In harmony with my wish for incidents sug- 
gesting boyhood experiences, it happened that 
the venerable pastor baptized a child whose 
mother had been one of the advanced scholars in 
the school at which I first attacked arithmetic 
and grammar. His address, in explanation of 
the rite, his charge to the mother respecting her 
obligation to “bring up the child in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord,” were the same, not 
only in form but in substance, which had been 
given to my parents when their children were 
presented, and to all the parents whose children 
he had since baptized. Those addresses and the 
memories they stirred brought to mind vividly 
companions of my youth, on whose brows that 
trembling hand had sprinkled the water of con- 
secration. How many did I see in the church 
pews? Not a tithe of them. One, the minis- 
ter’s son, was an elder; but of the boys, upon 
whom the brightest hopes had centered, not an- 
other was a communicant in that Church, Three 
or four were men of influence in other Churches— 
two or three had died far away from home— 
seyeral were intemperate—one or two immersed 
in business were “indifferent honest.” The places 
set apart by fond parents and trustful friends for 
those who, from precept and example, might have 
been expected to become leaders in good works, 
had been taken by men respecting whom, as 
boys, there had been no general hopes or ambi- 
tions. What was true of that Church in this 
particular was true of the business of the town. 
The names on the prominent signs along the 
principal streets, were not the names familiar to 
my school-days. Every one of the business men 
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who, in 1840, were financial leaders, had retired— 
a majority of them had sadly failed. Sons, in- 
heriting position and capital, education and train- 


ing, had not succeeded to their places, The pros- 
perous business men of the village now are the 
sons of men who taught their boys to work dili- 
gently, because attention to the requirements of 
business was essential to their daily necessities. 

Eighteen years! two-thirds of the population 
of a small town changed; the rich poor; the 
poor rich; the places of leading men occupied by 
the descendants of obscute citizens or of strang- 
ers—leading men, whose forms disappearing from 
accustomed walks have been forgotten by a ma- 
jority of those still living whom their enterprise 
and liberality most befriended. What potent 
lessons for American homes and for American 
schools such observations suggest! I could em- 
phasize them with melancholy facts from real 
life, but I pass from personal greetings, and in- 
quiries, and answers, to my evening at the Meth- 
odist church. 

To the evening exercises of that Church, and 
to its Sabbath school, inclination led me in early 
youth, The plain building, with uncushioned 
pews and uncarpeted aisles, in which the first 
Methodist sermon of my recollections was preach- 
ed, was yet occupied, but a gallery had been 
added to it. On the night about which I am 
writing, I thought more of the past than of the 
preacher’s sermon, A venerable man, who had 
regularly taken up the collections when I was a 
small boy, passed around the contribution-box. 
In the front pews sat half a dozen men whom I 
had seen in the same place twenty years before— 
men whom I had often heard talk with my father 
about a sermon preached in that church, which 
awakened abiding interest in the town: a sermon 
by Henry B. Bascom. I was not over twelve 
years of age when it was delivered, but I remem- 
ber it well. The text was, “Behold the Lamb of 
God.” In manner of speaking, impressiveness 
of thought, and beauty of language, the power 
of the preacher was so eminently displayed, that 
many of the devout of the congregation adopted 
my father’s description of the effect upon his 
mind. He said it seemed to him that the heay- 
ens were opened, and that he saw the Lamb of 
God enthroned within them. The visit of Mr. 
Bascom made a lively impression upon my mind 
because his noble form, his secluded habits, his 
handsome dress, his courtly address were the 
topics of many gatherings for gossip. , 

Among ‘the women of early times in Central 
Pennsylvania, distinguished for benevolence, and 
for unresting activity in enterprises promising 
the advancement of the cause of religién, was 
one of whom I thought reverently when the con- 





cluding prayer of the exercises, which I had neg- 
lected for recollections of- Mr. Bascom, was offered. 
That woman was Rachel Martin—familiarly 
known as Aunt Martin, in my early boyhood, 
afterward the wife of Rev. Jacob Gruber, who 
was notorious for zeal and eccentricity. She was 
a remarkable woman, not less remarkable for her 
winning influence over young men than for her 
power in prayer. Her voice was strong but me- 
lodious—her elocution was appropriate—she had 
clear intentions, and she could command concise- 
ness of expression. Often, in prayer or exhorta- 
tion, she so deeply impressed an audience as to 
fill the room in which she spoke with sobbing. 
She took watchful interest in half a dozen boys 
who were frequently invited to her house, and 
for whom she had hopes of eminence in the pul- 
pit. Alas, her hopes were vain! When it be- 
came known that she was to be married to Jacob 
Gruber, the gossips of the village, together with 
friends who were not gossips, vigorously pro- 
tested. 

Mrs. Martin was a woman of refined mind, of 
delicate appreciativeness—Mr. Gruber was a man 
of good intentions but of rude manners, blunt 
speech, and rough satire. It was perhaps on ac- 
count of comments upon these contrasts of char- 
acteristics that he manifested rudeness to a 
brother minister, as related by William P. Strick- 
land in his biography of Mr. Gruber. The brother- 
called at the house where Mr. and Mrs. Gruber 
were staying and inquired for Mr. Gruber. When 
his inquiry was answered by the eccentric preach- 
er, he said, 

“Good morning, brother Gruber : A hope you 
are well. I understand you have been getting 
married again, brother Gruber.” 

“Well, what is that of your business?” 

“Nothing, only I thought I would call and 
congratulate you.” 

“T do n’t want to be congratulated, sir.” 

“T had the pleasure of knowing your lady, and 
of frequently stopping at her house.” 

“I havent got any lady.” 

“Well, I should like to pay my respects to 
Mrs. Gruber.” 

“She is respectable enough.” 

“But may I not be permitted to see-her?” 

“T do n’t keep her for a show.” 

Mr, Gruber was a frequent visitor at my fa- 
ther’s shop. His quaintness, quite as much as 
his goodness, made him welcome. I never heard 
him preach, but frequently listened to exhorta- 
tions by him, and on several occasions heard him 
address temperance meetings. At one of these. 
meetings he gave a characteristildeGnition of 
teetotal. After describing the nastiness of to- 
bacco chewing, he attacked all beverages. but: cold 
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water, declaring himself for ¢ea-total abolition. 
The town had every week some new story about 
father Gruber’s eccentricity. Several of these 
stories are related in Mr. Strickland’s book. He 
did not sympathize with his wife in her personal 
attentions to boys, and he was more than once 
sorely perplexed by them. They took delight in 
giving him cause for vexation. Mr. Strickland 
declares that “for once in his life his wit and 
judgment both failed him; he was completely 
outdone.” 

On the street passing in front of “ Rachel Mar- 
tin’s house”—the name he always gave to the 
dwelling bequeathed to his wife by her first 
husband—was, in Winter, an excellent sliding- 
place. The boys frequently gathered there for 
sport. Mr. Gruber was annoyed by their shouts 
and laughter, and repeatedly ordered them to 
“clear out.” They insisted upon a right to sport 
in the public highway, and one day he went 
among them determined to compel submission 
to his authority. In spite of his remonstrances 
a bold boy made ready to run his sled down 
the hill; Mr. Gruber pushed the boy aside and 
seated himself firmly upon the sled. No sooner 
had he done so than three or four of the strong- 
est boys with united force put the sled in mo- 
tion. Away went the preacher—off flew his hat, 
and he was unable to arrest his progress till the 
sled had reached the bottom of the hill. The 
boys gave a round of hearty cheers as‘he re- 
turned to recover his hat, and he went into 
“Rachel Martin’s house” without offering re- 
monstrance or rebuke. He did not forget the 
leading boys, however, and early took occasion 
to administer biting sarcasm to each one of 
them; on account of which they retaliated with 
some new vexation, for they were ingenious in 
mischief, 

Reminiscences of those boys, companions in 
many sports and in many griefs, crowded ‘upon 
my mind on that June night in the old church 
where I first recognized the fervor of Method- 
ism—Methodism which insisted upon plainness 
and directness according to the understanding 
of the fathers—the old church in which I first 
became interested in Sabbath school—associated, 
therefore, with the memory of pleasant play- 
mates, and with the guiding impressions of les- 
sons that have not yet lost their influence for 
good. f 

Awakened from reveries on the past I saw, 
in the congregation around me, changes in har- 
mony with my morning observations and reflec- 
tions; and when I went out from the church and 
| walked in thé clear starlight to the ancient 
graveyard, in which brothers and sisters, friends 
and acquaintances, in the melancholy days of 





long ago, had been buried, I was sadder for 
the past than hopeful for the future. 

| The sadness which then fell upon my heart I 
did not leave behind when, at day-break on the 
following morning, I took the rail-cars for the 
great West. 


——<c Cos —_—_ 
WHAT THE FOREST SAID TO ITSELF. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY LUELLA CLARK, 
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THE POPPY. 


E err when we suppose that the plants can 
do nothing but bud, blossom, exhale their 
fragrance, and wither; for this opinion, although 
it be so prevalent, originated only in our own 
egotism, which would willingly interpret every 
thing in nature as alone for us, and while we dis- 
cern only the outward life of the flowers, ascribe to 
them no inner at all. But although asserted, this 
is not so; and as each flower has its own charac- 
ter, one being modest, another proud and haughty, 
this vivacious and glowing, that sullen and 
gloomy, or as they differ from each other in color 
and outward manner, so has also each its own 
desires, struggles, raptures, sorrows, and affec- 
tions; but they all have a surpassing patriotism ; 
that is to say an attachment not only to the soil, 
but also to the place upon which they have 
grown, so that they can not exist elsewhere—a 
sensibility which, in later times, among men we 
might often regret: But the flowers have also a 
way of communication, and many a song, many 
a story can they breathe into the ear of him who 
understands their language—who would be will- 
ing many a night—for that, as we shall soon see, 
is especially the time of their communications— 
to listen upon the blooming plain, and all the 
party-colored pictures which would be produced 
before him might well seem like a beautiful, po- 
etic dream. i 
The narrator of the following story lay once, 
in a fragrant moonlight night, on the blossoming 
carpet of a forest.and listened, or dreamed, which 
many would rather believe, while he heard, all at 
once, a thousand little voices proceeding from the 
flowers. Probably a friendly fairy, to whom he 
once, while wandering, had unconsciously done a 
favor, had lent him her sense of hearing for the 
night. Dolefully whispered the reed in the ear 
of its neighbor a long, lyrical ballad, and its 
neighbor sadly listened. In the midst chattered 
the red poppy, which, among the flowers, is the 
gossiping chronicle and represents the poppy lit- 
erature, Not far off the red moss-blossoms 
tittered together, and they had surely said some- 
thing to each other really humorous. The bell- 
























flower was indeed silent; but while she nodded 
her head to the right and left she continually 
confirmed the speeches of her neighbors. 

It was entirely otherwise with the sensitive 
grass, which shook its head continually, and 
would believe nothing of all which it heard 
around. 

They might have been aware of the listener, 
and, according to the old proverb, wished to pun- 
ish him for his impudence, or it may be generally 
a favorite theme of the flowers; at any rate, this 
time their conversation turned chiefly on the in- 
justice and the ungracious manner which men 
had come to be guilty of toward them. 

“ Alas!” cried, complaining, a troop of thyme- 
blossoms, “again has the heavy foot of a man 
crushed our beloved sisters.” . 

“Yes, they do not esteem us at all,” said a 
catchfly, which was so willing to be_observed 
that she stretched herself right high upon her 
slender stem, “although we lovingly lean upon 
and hold fast to them. If they only destroyed 
us because we were harmful to them, like the 
hemlock; but nothing is harder to bear than 
their contempt, in which they consider it as of 
no consequence whatever to turn away their foot 
from us.” 

“No, indeed,” graciously whispered from the 
midst a forget-me-not, “after your speeches one 
would take men to be really unjust toward us; 
and yet I can contradict your reproach. Are not 
we their favorite adornment on festive occasions, 
and do they not always choose us as messengers 
of their most sacred sentiments for the beloved?” 

“Those times are long gone by,” said the sor- 
rel, greatly out of humor. “Indeed, do not men 
consider themselves authorized in their puffed-up 
pride to bungle in the handiwork of the Creator; 
yes, to improve upon him, while they imitate 
and copy us in pitiable, paper-painted things? 
And with what do they adorn themselves now, 
with us or with these contemptible imitations? 
And do they indeed take us for love-tokens ex- 
cept when they have nothing better? or else this 
flower-language has been long gone out of fash- 
ion, for it is called sentimentality, and made ri- 
diculous.” 

“TJ allow all that,” commenced the lily; “how 
can men esteem our sensibility when they do not 
understand it? But they must not deny it when 
it is made evident to them. Only consider— 
when the night is past and we look about in the 
morning light, there is always one or another of 
our companions missing, which either bowed its 
head in the evening twilight or which the wild 
night wind stripped of its leaves. Then we 
mourn them, and tears hang in our eyes. Men 
see that, but without troubling themselves to 
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understand it they deny that these drops are a 
token of our sensibility and our sorrow, and say 
that was the dew erie the esheets mist had 
sprinkled over us.’ 

This proof of the injustice of: men must have 
been so conclusive that for a moment no one had 
any thing to answer or to add. 

Not far from me a group formed itself round a 
glowing, high-shooting poppy. I had long be- 
fore observed that her party laid their heads to- 
gether and had taken no part in the discussion, 
so little flattering to me. As now this pause en- 
sued, the primrose cried, while she swung about 
her bells, “ Hush! hush! your sister, the poppy, 
will tell us something. The poppy discourses; 
hush, hush!” and all hearkened, for even the 
reeds had finished their lengthy song. 

The poppy raised herself upon her slender stem 
and then bowed several times hither and thither. 
I had expected that she would first allow herself 
to be entreated—that she would plead hoarse- 
ness, or at least urge many excuses; but that 
can not be at present a custom among the flow- 
ers, for the poppy began immediately to dis- 
course: é 

“You will hear me? Well, I will relate to 
you, then, how, according to old, honored tradi- 
tions which have descended in our family from 
one generation to another, we poppies owe our 
existence entirely to a single accident; for you 
must not think that, at the creation of the world, 
we flowers were all strewed at once over the 


‘earth, O, no; one after another came, and it hap- 


pened at that time ecnnenit iy even as it hap- 
pens now in the Spring.” 

“How does it happen in the Spring?” hastily 
interrupted the red poppy. 

“Thou canst ask that beforehand of the daisy, 
for that is always on hand early,” answered the 
poppy; “but then do not interrupt me again in 
my story.” 

The daisy, which was the least regarded, by 
many indeed esteemed as of very little value, 
while its cousin, the pansy, because it had re- 
ceived a somewhat better education, stood in 
much higher favor, was only too much pleased 
and transported that it might once venture a 
word, and a soft red stole over its white leaves, 
as one has indeed very often observed on this lit- 
tle flower. Then it drew its head thankfully up 
to its high patroness and commenced ‘without 
waiting a farther question. 

“What harm we have done to the Winter that 
he is so hostile to us poor flowers, I can not tell 
you, and the opinions upon that point are vari- 
ous. It is only certain that he ean not endure 
us, and rests not till he has swept us all from the 
earth. But his reign does not last forever; and 
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after him comes our best friend—the Spring. He 

` is now seen to be very much troubled when, of 
all the variegated children which he, at his fare- 
well, had solicitously intrusted to the Summer, 
not one remains, and he must cover his hair in a 
long, gray vail because he has yet no flower or 
leaf to twine for himself a wreath. : 

“Then he passes with his loving hand gently 
over the earth, and beckons and calls his favor- 
ites, of whom not one may stretch forth its head, 
for they are still very much terrified, so much 
has the harsh Winter overawed them. Indeed, 
this fear is not groundless, for there are instances 
known that the Winter, when he was already. far 
away, has turned back and struck the flowers on 
the head. 

“Some flowers, indeed, which have a peculiarly- 
friendly disposition, will not let the Spring wait 
long and come forth in haste. So doth the good 
little violet. And when it looks about itself, and 
the earth appears still so very cold, and so few 
of all its sisters are awake, then it is afraid and 
coyly hides again its little head under the green 
leaves. 

“Men call this modesty, but it is much more 
fear; and then awakes in the violet the great 
longing after companionship which it breathes 
out in its exquisite fragrance. Poor violet! this 
longing remains unsatisfied, and when the other 
flowers have come its mission is long ago fulfilled. 
But because it always feels drawn toward them, 
it sometimes comes forth again for a few days in 
Autumn, and its yearning is quieted. That is 
also the reason why then it exhales no more such 
lovely fragrance as its earliest blossoming.” 

“ Now you know how it happens in the Spring,” 
again resumed the poppy, “and in lke manner 
happened it also at the creation. One flower 
came after another. But at the time to which 
my tradition relates the greater part were already 
collected, and it was very beautiful upon the 
earth, for over all reigned joy and harmony. 
Beasts and men lived friendly with each other, 
and there was nothing but jubilee from morning 
till evening. One being alone, the only one in 
the wide, wide creation, shared not this universal 
joy, and wandered sorrowfully over the young 
earth—it was Night. You will ask why she was 

' sorrowful, She was alone in the world where 
every other being had a companion; and is there 
any bliss when we can not share it? Therefore 
the Night found more and more what she would 
have so willingly concealed from herself, that she 
was the only being whom others might not lov- 
ingly approach. Yor though she willingly lighted 
her lamp, yet must she still deprive men and 
beasts of the sunshine, and that alienated all 
from her. Not that they had complained in her 
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presence, but by the rejoicing with which the 
morning sun was greeted it was evident enough 
how little attachment was felt for Night. That 
naturally troubled her, for she was good and 
affectionate, and she wrapped her head in the 
thickest vail in order to weep away her bitter 
grief, That moved us sympathetic flowers very 
much, and as every thing turned away from her 
we sought what little we could to soothe her 
pain—to cause her joy as much as it was permit- 
ted us. But we had nothing to offer except our 
color and fragrance, and in our color the Night 
could have taken no great pleasure. So we 
poured out for her our most delightful fragrance, 
especially, for example, the night violet, which 
exhaled no perfume by day, that she might bring 
all her fragrance to the Night; and this custom 
she has also preserved since, as is known. Yet 
all this could not soothe the sorrowing one, and 
she threw herself in her distress before the throne 
of the Creator. 

“< Almighty Father, she cried, ‘thou seest how | 
happy every thing is in thy creation. ~I alone 
wander friendless, solitary, and unloved over the 
earth, and have no being whom I can unite to 
myself in my sorrow. The Day flees from me as, 
longing, I hasten toward him, and like him, all 
creatures turn away from me. Therefore, Al- 
mighty Father, pity me, and give me a compan- 
ion in my grief,’ 

“The Creator smiled in sympathy and sent 
Sleep to her for an associate. Is it not known 
that the Creator sent him smiling, therefore, that 
he is only beloved—that he dispenses only bless- 
ing—only blessing and consolation? 

“Night took this friend to her arms, and now 
began a very different time for her. Not alone 
that she was no longer solitary, but that also the 
hearts of all became attached to her, since Sleep, 
the beloved of all living, came with her when 
she sent the Day away from the earth. Soon 
other friendly beings were found in their train— 
Dreams—the children of Night and Sleep, They 
wandered with their parents over the earth, and 
soon contracted a friendship with men who, at 
that time, were also in their hearts like little 
children, But, alas! that was soon changed. 
Men’s passions awoke, and they became sadder 
and sadder in disposition. Children are early 
spoiled in bad company, and so it happened that 
some Dreams also, by reason of intercourse with 
light-minded men, became deceitful and un- 
friendly, 

“Sleep observed this change in his children 
and wished the degenerate ones to be cast out 
from their train. Then the brothers and sisters 


interceded for them and said, ‘Leave us the 


brothers, who are not so bad as they seem, and | 
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we promise you to do good again where they 
have offended by their unfriendliness.” The fa- 
ther regarded the wish of his good children, and 
so the bad Dreams remained also in his company ; 
but, as experience has taught, they feel them- 
selves always, In a wonderful manner, drawn 
most toward bad men. 

“Tt became with men worse and worse, how- 
ever. Once a man lay, one glorious night, upon 
the fragrant turf, and Sleep. and Dreams. ap- 
proached, but Sin would not allow them to take 
possession of him. A terrible thought rose in 
his mind—the thought of murder. In vain Sleep 
shook over him the soothing drops from his magic 
wand; in vain Dreams sported around him with 
their many-colored pictures—he continually with- 
drew himself from their gentle sovereignty. Then 
Sleep called to his children, ‘Let us flee; this man 
is not worthy of our charities;’ and they fled. 

“When they were far off Sleep took his 
magic wand, .. anger that it had this time 
so badly proved its efficiency, and stuck it in the 
earth. Dreams came hovering over it, shaping 
their light, airy, party-colored pictures, which 
they should have sent to men. Night saw that 
and breathed life into the wand, so that it strnck 
root into the earth. It grew green and concealed 
in itself afterward, as before, the drops which 
summoned sleep. And the ministrations of the 
Dreams fashioned themselves into delicate flut- 
tering leaves. So originated we poppies.” 

The story was ended, and in acknowledgment 
the flowers bowed from all sides to the narrator. 
, Thereupon the morning dawned. As it grew 
light the scattered leaves of a centifolia fluttered 
through the wood and stopped by each flower 
which they passed, whispering to each a mourn- 
ful farewell, and tears hung in all the flowers. 





oD0>— 
MATERNAL LOVE. 


Last among the characteristics of woman, is 
that sweet, motherly love with which nature has 
gifted her; it is almost independent of cold rea- 
son, and wholly removed from all selfish hope of 
reward. Not because it is lovely, does the mother 
love her child, but because it is a living part of 
herself—the child of her heart, a fraction of her 
own nature. Therefore does her heart yearn over 
his wailings; her heart beats quicker at his joy; 
her blood flows more softly through her veins, 
when the breast at which he drinks knits him to 
her. In every uncorrupted nation of the earth 
this feeling is the same; climate, which changes 
every thing else, changes not that. It is only the 
most corrupting forms of society which have 
power gradually to make luxurious vice sweeter 
than the tender cares and toils of maternal love. 
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“Train wp a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” —BIBLE. 





E this paper the training of children is the 
subject to be discussed. ` Its vital importance 
demands for it special attention. To what, how 
early, and by what means ought children to be 
trained, are questions directly involved in this 
discussion. 

To what ought children to be trained? To 
this question a general answer is intimated in 
the inspired words above quoted, “Train up a 
child in the way he should go.” Whenever par- 
ents have decided in what way their children 
should go, both while in childhood and/in all 
after life, they ‘know precisely in what way to 
train them. And surely this is a matter to be 
decided without much difficulty. It may be of 
some advantage to make the following specificat 
tions : 

1. Children should be trained to obedience. 
To this all agree. It is alike the dictate of rea- 
son and the command of inspiration. It involves 
equally the happiness of the parents and the 
welfare of the children. And yet in what else 
are parents more generally and culpably at fault? 
For failure to train in other respects they may be 
excusable. Want of capability on their part, or 
of capacity on the part of children, may be justly 
pleaded. But not so in this case. Neither of 
these is ever wanting, nor is any thing else which 
is necessary to the end. God has ordained and 
provided otherwise. The family is a wisely-or- 
ganized monarchy, in which the father and mother 
are, by divine right, joint sovereigns, and the 
children the subjects, The will of the former is 
the law of the latter. This law ought always to 
be right and reasonable, and then strictly and 
invariably enforced. To secure this enforcement 
one thing is ever essential—the subjugation of 
the will, or, as it is commonly termed, the “con- 
guering” of the child. This subjugation or 
“conquering” ought, in every case, to be com- 
plete; when thus it is always final—it requires 
no repetition. At that moment is initiated a 
habit of obedience, which, under ordinarily favor- 
ing circumstances, grows not only stronger, but 
more cheerful and ready. It is to this habit of 
obedience that all children ought to be trained. 

But at how early an age? This is an interest- 
ing and a mooted question. To answer it defi- 
nitely, as to time, may not be attempted. In 
another sense, however, it may be definitely an- 
swered. Every child should be trained to obedi- 
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ence; should be “conquered” as soon as it is 
capable of knowing the will’of the parent. Of 
this capability the parent is the judge. In some 
children it is found at a much earlier age than 
in others. The time, perhaps, ranges between 


nine and eighteen months; in most cases it is not 


over a year. Whenever, in the judgment of the 
parents, this time has fully arrived, they should 
undertake their task with a will, and accomplish 
it beyond a’peradventure. 

But what means shall they employ? Two: 
parental affection and parental authority. Heaven 
ordains the use of both. In some cases the former 
is alone sufficient; in others both are required. 
The readiness with which children of different 
families, and even of the same family, yield obe- 
dience is remarkably variant. Naturally some 
children are pliant and easily governed: others 
are self-willed and intractable. Hence, for par- 
ents to attempt to secure obedience and govern 
all the children by the same means, is as unwise 
and unphilosophical as it is unsuccessful, An 


indiscriminate use, therefore, of either parental 
affection or parental authority, or of both, can 
never secure the ends of good family government. 
Parents must determine in what cases and at 
what times the one or the other or both of these 
means is to be used; and this determination 


ought to be the result of the closest observation, 
and of the calmest and most mature judgment. 
Caprice or passion should find no place in so 
important and responsible a matter. For par- 
ents to use authority to secure obedience, when 
affection is sufficient, is cruelty; and to refuse to 
use the former, when the latter is insufficient, is 
cruel kindness, and, in most instances, the source 
of many woes. 

The using of parental authority implies coer- 
cion, or, in the language of the Good Book, the 
use of the “rod.” At the very mention of this 
modern squeamishness grows pale and cries, 
“Away with this rehe of barbarism.” Not so 
fast. A second sober thought may do no harm 
just at this point. The “rod” is not a relic of 
barbarism, but a venerable institution of the Bi- 
ble. And the God of the Bible recognizes and 
sanctions its use. “He that spareth his red 
hateth his son: but he that loveth him chasten- 
eth him betimes.” “The rod and reproof give 
wisdom: but a child left to himself bringeth his 
mother to shame.” “Correct thy-son and he 
shall give thee rest.” Parents do well who prac- 
tice on God’s plan. He certainly ought to un- 
derstand the nature of children and the philoso- 
phy of governing them quite as well, or a little 
better than these modern reformers. In using the 
“rod,” however, great prudence and strong nerves 
are very requisite. Like all other good things it 





may be sadly misused. It has been; and hence 
the general and unfortunate prejudice against it. 
Thousands of parents, in chastising their children, 
go just far enough to excite anger and arouse 
rebellion in their hearts; leaving them not only 
unsubdued, unconquered, but more unconquer- 
able than before. A child cries. The mother 
says, Hush, or 1’ll whip you. It cries on; and, in 
a fit of anger, she flies at it and gives it a blow or 
two. ‘This is the signal for still louder screams. 
At length the whole fracas: is settled by the con- 
quered mother hiring the little dear to quit ery- 
ing, and be good. Thousands of just such scenes 
are transpiring every day. No wonder, with such 
examples as these before them, many are loud and 
earnest in their denunciations of the use of the 
‘oracle: 

The conclusion of this whole matter is this. 
Parents should train their children to obedience, 
cost what it may. ‘The end justifies the use of all 
lawful means. This end should be attained, if 
possible, by the exercise of parental affection ; but 
if this is not possible, then by the exercise of pa- 
rental authority; that authority administering 
chastisement till no more is needed. 

2. Children might be trained to industry. In 
this stirring world of ours, an idle man or woman 
is truly a pitiable object; and to be a sluggard is 
a terrible disgrace. Now, if parents would not 
have their children grow up to be such, they must 
train them to habits of industry in early life, 
This training should, in all cases, be commenced 
before there is time for the formation of any habit 
of indolence. In order to this, every nursery 
ought to be a playhouse and a workshop, and 
well fitted and furnished for both purposes. And 
parents must be afraid of neither noise nor con- 
fusion. For children to be active, to romp and 
play, is as natural, and as necessary too, as for 
them to breathe. All unnecessary restraints 
should, therefore, be absent; allowing childish 
glee and activity free scope and full development. 
To expect children to be as sober and quiet as old 
folks, is a miserable heresy; to require it, is an 
unpardonable blunder—a blunder which has bur- 
dened society with no small number of drones and 
blockheads. It is also necessary to the training 
of children to proper habits of industry, that 
their natural tastes and adaptations be carefully 
observed, and that these be timely and wisely 
cherished and cultivated. It is not fatalistic, nor 
is it unreasonable to believe, that God intends 
every human being’ for a specific purpose, and 
that, consequently, He gives him an endowment, 
mental and physical, better adapted to the secur- 
ing of this purpose than any other. In other 
words, that each human being can do what his 
Maker intends and qualifies him to do, easier and 
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better than any thing else. Many, doubtless, fail 
in what they attempt simply because they at- 
tempt what they ought not—that for which they 
have no adaptation, for which God never made 
them. Hence parents, touching this matter, can 
not be too careful. They ought on no account 
to devote their children to a vocation, nor attempt 
to train them for one for which they show no 
taste, no adaptation. This is to turn water up 
stream—it is to war against Providence. But 
this taste and adaptation, how are they to be 
detected? By a very easy process. They are, 
when not meddled with, always coupled together, 
and usually show themselves in early childhood. 
History informs us of, poets who, when in baby- 
hood, perpetrated rhymes unconsciously; of 
mathematicians who, when little boys, amused 
themselves by drawing diagrams; of musicians 
who began to sing almost as soon as they began 
to speak. Thus it is with all children. They 
show by their childish acts their natural taste 
and adaptation for some particular vocation. 
All, therefore, parents need do, to detect this taste 
and adaptation. in their children is, to observe 
them closely and repeatedly. 

Before quitting this part of the subject it may 
not be needless to add, that ad children should 
be trained to industry. No possible circum- 
stances of the parents can justify exempt cases. 
And yet, in some quarters, this absurd notion 
would seem to prevail. Some parents, because 
they are wealthy, and, on this account, assume 
an aristocratic position in society, seem to sup- 
pose that their children need not be industrious. 
This is a delusion—a ruinous mistake. Their 
children no less than others can afford to be idle. 
Idleness is an abnormal statė. No good ever 
comes of it, but always much harm. It is Satan’s 
opportunity, and he never fails to make good use 
of it. Industry, on the other hand, is one of the 
chief conservators of both health and virtue. All 
parents, therefore, and for many other reasons 
besides, ought to train their children to habits of 
honest industry. 

oOo 


POPE AND SWIFT. 

Swirt once said in a letter to one of his friends, 
that he hated human nature, but all his love was 
toward individuals: “for instance, I hate the 
tribe of lawyers, but I love counselor such-a-one, 
- and judge such-a-one. But principally I hate 
and detest that animal, man, although I love 
Peter, John, Thomas, and so forth.” 

Pope, on the contrary, said his love was for 
human nature, and his hatred against particular 
persons. Perhaps this little thing illustrates the 
characters of the two authors, 
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THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


CHOOL was just out, and the children, with 

their books and sachels, came pouring out 

e little white school-house, like a swarm of 

bees out of a hive. Katy Dean walked very 

slowly down the shady street, tying her sun-bon- 

net as she went, and swinging her little willow 
basket in her hand. 

Katy was thinking about edna titi? some- 
thing very pleasant, too, for she smiled sometimes, 
and nodded her head, as if she were talking to 
herself. Presently she began to walk faster, and 
when she came in sight of home she gave her 
basket a very hard swing, and ran into the yard, 
fairly out of breath. Jenny was at the window 
watching for her, and.as soon as Katy saw her, 
she called out, “Jenny! Jenny Dean! come into 
the garden this minute, I want to tell you some- 
thing.” 

Jenny came slowly. She stopped at the garden 
gate to catch a bee in a great pink holly-hock. 
Jenny folded the top of the flower up in her fingers, 
and went down the garden-walk holding it up to 
her ear to hear the bee hum. Katy was waiting 
for her, sitting on the grass under the great pear- 
tree. 

“I’ve found out Ea said she, nod- 
ding, and looking very wise indeed, 

“What is it?” asked Jenny, opening the flower 
and letting the bee fly away. 

“Why, you see,” whispered Katy, “I’ve found 
out that next week Saturday is mother’s birth- 
day, and I think it would be so nice for us to 
make her a birthday present.” 

“We aii said Jenny; “we have n’t got any 
money.” 

“T’ve got it all aed about that!” said Katy. 
“You know she can buy plenty of things for i 
herself, but we might make something for her, 
all ourselves—a pincushion, or something.” 

“ That ’s the very thing !” said Jenny, throwing 
herself flat upon the ground to watch some ants 
that were trying to carry off a dead grasshopper. 
“Mother’s pincushion isn’t fit to be seen since 
Susy spilled the baby’s medicine over it.” 

“ And then you know,” said Katy, “when Miss 
Bennett made our new bonnets, she said she 
would give us.some nice pieces of silk for pin- 
cushions, if we would come to her shop. And we 
can work it with those spangles Aunt Esther 
gave us; and on one side have it say, ‘ from Katy, 
and on the other ss 

Just at this moment Jenny laughed out, and 
sald, ‘How funny they do look! Do you s’pose 
they are going to eat it, Katy?” 
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“Hat what?” said Katy. 
talking about ?” 

“Why, this grasshopper; it is so funny to see 
the ants try to drag it along!” 

“Pooh!” said Katy; “who cares for ants? I 
do n’t believe you heard a word I said.” 

“Yes I did!” said Jenny, tossing the grass- 
hopper away into the grass. “You said a silk 
pincushion, worked with spangles, and on one 
side have it say ‘from Katy,’ and on the other 
‘from Jenny,’ I s’pose.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” said Katy; “and we’ll each 
work our own side. Let’s ask mother if we may 
go now for the silk.” 

“I’m glad you've come, Katy,” said their 
mother, as they went into the nursery. “I want 
you to sit by baby till he gets through his nap. 
Be very quiet, and when he wakes you can go 
and play with Jenny.” 

“O, dear!” said Katy, as she sat down by the 
cradle; “I do hate to watch baby.” 

Her mother went out of the room, and Jenny 
sat down to watch, too. Katy brushed away the 
flies very carefully at first, and did not let one 
come near the baby. Pretty soon she began to 
wish he would wake up, and then she let a big 
fly walk right over his pink cheeks. Baby put. 
up his little chubby fist and rubbed his cheek, 
but he didn’t wake up. Next time two flies 
crept acfoss his dimpled double chin, and took a 
taste from his red mouth. Baby scowled up his 
forehead, put up both hands and rubbed his little 


“What are you 


pug nose, then opened his blue eyes and looked’ 


about him. He didn’t ery, but lay there very 
contentedly sucking his fist. 

“O, Jenny,” said Katy, “you go and tell moth- 
er he’s awake, and then we can go right away.” 

Their mother looked very tired when she came 
back to the nursery, but she took the baby, and 
only said, “He hasn’t had much of a nap.” So 
Jenny and Katy got their bonnets and ran away 
to Miss Bennett's. She seemed very glad to see 
them, and gave them a great many pretty bits 
of ribbons, besides a beautiful piece of crimson 
satin for the pincushion.* She told them just how 
to make it, and sew the spangles on, and trim it 
around the edges; so they went home very hap- 
py, and could hardly wait till morning to begin 
the work. Katy worked very diligently at her 
side every spare moment she could get, and by 
the middle of the week had it all completed; but 
Jenny never liked to work, and she got on so 
slowly with hers that Katy grew very impatient, 
and there was more than one quarrel over the 
crimson pincushion. I am sorry to say, also, that 


they were not at all loving and dutiful to their 
_ kind mother, but fretted when she asked them to 
take care of baby, or do any of those things in 
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which little hands can be so helpful. And so it 
happened that Friday night came and the cushion 
was not done, for neither of the girls would con- 
sent that her side should be the bottom. While 
they were disputing about it, baby picked it up 
from the floor where it had fallen, and put it— 
where babies put every thing—into his mouth; 
so, by the time Katy spied him, the crimson pin- 
cushion was ruined forever. Katy began to cry,, 
but Jenny said she “didn’t care a bit;” and there 
is no telling what naughty things might have 
have been said and done if the carriage had not 
driven up just then with Aunt Esther, who had 
come to spend mother’s birthday with her. They 
were so delighted to see her they forgot every 
thing else. Jenny caught up the baby and lugged 
him down to the hall, so as to be ready for a kiss 
the moment auntie came in. 

That night when the little girls went to mal 
Aunt Esther went up with them, and when they 
were undressed she put one arm around each one, 
and told them'a story, as she always did. And 
this was Aunt Esther's story: 

“When your dear mother first had you and 
Jenny to take care of, she was very young, and 
never had had any care or trouble in her life. 
Her cheeks were round and red, and she had 
shining curls, and soft, white hands, almost as 
soft as baby’s. The very day you were born 
grandma came and looked at you, and said, ‘Two 
little twin babies! what can you ever do with 
them? 

“And your dear mother sued and said, ‘O, I 
can love them dearly, and take care of them, and 
by and by they will be a comfort to me, I hope? 
So she took care of you while you were tiny ba- 
bies, and when you grew older she worked for 
you, and watched you night and day, and nursed 
you so carefully when you were sick, and never 
got out of patience or stopped loving you 
one minute. She put up all her pretty curls 
because her babies took up so much time; and 
her cheeks grew thin and pale, and her soft hands ` 
got harder. She did n’t get any time to walk in 
the meadow, or hunt for flowers and berries as 
she used to do; but when people pitied her and 
said, ‘How much trouble your children are to 
you! she always said, ‘ Yes, they are a good deal 
of trouble; but I hope they will grow up gentle 
and loving, and then they will be such a comfort 
to me! You are nine years old now; are you 
such a comfort to this dear mother who gave up 
so much for you?” 

The little girls did not speak, but Katy was 
wiping her eyes on her night-gown. 

“To-morrow,” said Aunt Esther, “is your 
mother’s birthday, and the very best present you 





| can make her is, to promise to try for the whole 
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year never once to make her dear heart ache. 
Will you do this for her?” | 

“We will, auntie,” said both the little girls; 
and then they all kneeled down together and 
prayed God to help them keep the promise, and 
make them gentle and loving little children. 

The next morning, as soon as their mother was 
dressed, Jenny and Katy went into her room 
with each of them a tiny bunch of rose-buds for 
mother to wear on her birthday. She put one in 
her hair and the other on her bosom. 

' “We’ve got another present for you,” said 
Katy. “Stoop down your head so I can whisper 
„to you about it.” 

Their mother bent down her head, and Katy 
whispered in her ear, “ We are going to try all 
the year to make you happy, and never make 
your heart ache once.” 

“Why, then this will-be the happiest birthday 
of all my life,” said their mother; and she kissed 
her children over and over again. 

“Auntie,” said Jenny, as she met her aunt in 
the breakfast-room, “did any body tell you about 
our pincushion ?” 

“No,” said Aunt Esther; “what made you 
think so?” 

“QO, nothing,” said Jenny; “only I thought 
you must have known.” 


—<—— SOO 
JULIA DE GONZAGO. 


BY THOMAS CARTER. 


(yee of the most beautiful women of her age, 
Julia de Gonzago, was no less distinguished 
for her powers of conversation and her talents, 
than for her personal attractions. Born and edu- 
cated in almost regal splendor, beneath the sunny 
sky of Italy, she promised to herself long years 


of unmixed pleasure. At an early age she mar- 
ried Vespasiano Colonna, Duke of Trajetto, but 
was left a widow in 1528, while yet young. The 
French historians of the age tell us that her love 
to her former husband was so great that nothing 
could induce her to marry again. The princes of 
Italy sought her hand in vain. Non moritura 
she had adopted as her motto, to show that her 
first attachment should never die. 

Various eras of the world have produced women 
eminent for their piety and devotion to God. In 
the days of our Methodist fathers were Mrs. 
Fletcher, Hester Ann Rogers, Ann Cutler. Such 
women have appeared in all nations where the 
Gospel has gained much ground; and in the time 
when Luther’s voice was heard in Germany, such 

“women appeared in Italy. Julia de Gonzago be- 
came one of them. She dedicated her beauty, 
her.wealth, her accomplishments, to Christ, and 
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became a humble Christian. In all probability 
this was why she never would marry again. She 
had taken the Savior to her heart so fully as to 
leave little room for the promotion of new earthly 
attachments. Her good deeds, in connection with 
her rare beauty, were celebrated in the songs of 
the poets of her day. Her fortune, her influence, 
her time, were employed in spreading the Gospel 
among her Italian countrymen. Thank God, 
Italy now promises to reap the reward of such 
efforts, after long nights of suffering and spiritual 
death | 

So great was the fame of her personal appear- 
ance, that in 1534 it reached Solyman II, the 
Turkish sovereign. He sent Barbarossa, his ad- | 
miral, to carry her off and bring her forcibly to 
his dominions. It would be a fine prize, in a 
Turkish harem—such a woman as Julia. The 
admiral sailed for Italy, and landing secretly, ap- - 
proached her palace. He chose the night because 
the darkness would conceal his soldiers. He 
gave orders for an assault, and the place was soon 
taken. Now to get off safely with his prize- 
He inquired for her chamber. Hastening to it, 
great was his disappointment to find that the bird 
had flown. Julia, hearing the noise of the as- 
sault, had succeeded in getting out, and was safely 
hidden in the mountains, where she remained till 
the Moslem troops had retired. 

This faithful woman continued to labor for 
Christ and’ for souls, year after year, through 
many persecutions and trials, a noble example to 
all who have wealth, position, and influence. 
Nothing could tempt her back to the joys of 
earth. She had tasted sweeter, purer pleasures 
in the fullness of the love of Jesus. Thus she 
lived, and thus she died, and has gone to reap her 
reward on high. 


f 
———<-S COs 


SUMMERFIELD’S PREACHING TO CHIL- 
DREN. ; 


BY MRS. E. 8. THOMAS. 


NE lonely Sabbath morning in the Spring of 
1825, it was announced from the pulpit of 
Light-Street meeting-house that the Rev. Mr. 
Summerfield would address the children of the con- 
eregation at three o’clock in the afternoon at that 
place. When he reached the church it was so 
densely crowded ingress was impossible. My 
husband remarked to the minister, who accom- 
panied him, thatif they would go to the rear of the 
church, the window there was low and open, and 
they could easily lift him in; he did so, and thus 
gained the pulpit. Through the kaleidoscope of 
memory I see him now bowed in mental prayer ; 
on rising, he cast his eyes over the assembly; 

















_ and do all he tells you?” 
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they rested on the children, and instantly his 
countenance was radiant with smiles, and beamed 
with loye and benevolence. Anon, asad expression 
flitted across his brow, as though in a moment 
of time the trials and temptations that would be- 
set their pathway in their weary pilgrimage in 
life, the fierce battles they would wage with the 
enemy of souls in their contact with the world, 
were before him; perchance, they brought to 
mind his own trials and besetments ere he gained 
the victory, and aroused his sympathy for them. 

Inthildlike and simple language he spoke to 
them in this wise: “ My dear children, I am glad 
to see so many of you here to listen to me while 


_ I talk to you of your Heavenly Father; would 


that I could tell you how much he loves you— 
that he gave his only Son, his well-beloved Son, 
to the dreadful death of the cross.” But I will 
not attempt, at this distant period, to give a 
synopsis of the discourse. His closing’ remarks 
I do remember; they are indelibly impressed on 
my mind, insomuch as I ofttimes had cause to 
recall them to the recollection of my children, 
when wayward or disobedient. Holding the open 
Bible over the pulpit, he said: “My children, 
this is the letter your Heavenly Father sends 
you; in this he tells you you must love and obey 
your parents, love your brothers and sisters, be 
kind to your playmates, and love Him with all 
your heart, mind, and strength; that when he 
sends the good angel for you, he will take you to 
the paradise of heaven, where you will never be 
sick, hungry, or cold, but always happy. Will 
you promise, children, to mind his letter, and try 
He paused, and. then 
said, “I am waiting for your answer.” There 
was a simultaneous “TI will,” uttered by the in- 
nocent ones. He raised his thin white hands 
toward heaven, and with his brow so pale and 
his light hair flowing on his shoulders, looking 
the very personification of spirituality, prayed 
that their God and Father, by his grace and mer- 
ey, would enable them to keep this their promise, 
made on this lovely Sabbath afternoon; then, 
with a blessing, he dismissed them. 

If any of my readers have been so happy as to 
have seen and heard him, they will agree with 
me, that neither pen nor word are adequate to 
describe his appearance and manner; it was not 
of earth, earthy, but heavenly—angel-like, 

I esteem my intercourse with him as one of the 
brightest oases inmy long and chéckered life ; for 
who that has reached threescore and ten has not 
seen changes and reverses? But, I thank God, 
my last days are my best, for in them he has 
given me a knowledge of Himself, which I had 
not when in possession of worldly goods. 

The last time I saw, and conversed with this | 


good man, was the morning he left Baltimore. 
My young daughter was going to visit her 
father’s relations in Massachusetts, and to remain 
there at school; her passage was taken in a vessel 
bound for New York, and on going aboard with 
her, we found Mr. Summerfield and his sister 
there. I said to him: “My daughter is to make 
one of your number.” He put his hand affec- 
tionately on her head and said: “ My little one, 
so we are to be fellow-passengers. I hope before 
we separate we shall be better acquainted, and 
good friends.” She wrote me afterward that he 
was so kind and good to her, she was very sorry 
when they parted; he told her many pretty 
stories, and gave her a book which she has now, 
and treasures as a miser his gold, as it has her 
name in it written by his hand. 

I saw him not again; shortly after this he was 
to sail for Europe, but he was not permitted to 
return to his native land; the Omniscient 
stretched out his arm, and laid his hand upon 
him. New York is his resting-place, but if the 
pure in heart are made perfect in heaven, and 
their spirits permitted to visit earth, then is his 
hovering over the Church that. was the means of 
bringing him out of nature’s darkness into the 
marvelous light of the Gospel. 

————_— CCI 
DEAD AND BURIED, I KNOW NOT HOW. 





BY WAIF WOODLAND. 





THERE are hearts that are glad, but mine is sad, 
And I’m half inclined to weep, 

For the life of a noble friend burned out 
Last night while we were asleep. 


He was hale and hearty at early eve, 
And his tread was strong and free; 

But at ten I deemed that his breath grew faint, 
And his pulse beat heavily. 


So winding my hands in his flowing robe, 
I sat me down with a sigh, 

And thought—for I felt in my heart that a friend 
Whom I loved was about to die— 


I will watch the strokes of his ebbing pulse, 
And bend for his latest moan; 

He has scattered his gifts so manifold 
That he shall not die alone. 


But the drowsy tick of the old house-elock, 
As its lazy pendulum swung, + 

And the somber gloom, through the dusky r room, 
By the fitful firelight uiel 


Stole over my senses as dreamily 
As the mists o'er the mountains creep, 

Till my throbbing temples were passively laid 
To rest, on the bosom of sleep. 


Sweet visions of beauty were broken erelong 
By the New-Year’s kiss on my brow; 

And I wakened to find the Old Year dead _ 
And buried—I know not how. 
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BY MES. SARAH A. MYERS. 





THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


ENT had terminated, the Easter holidays 
have set in; and these days, according to the 
canons of many of the Churches, are seasons of 
great festivity. Although many of the cere- 
monies and observances have ‘fallen into the 
sear and yellow leaf,’ yet many are still cele- 
_ brated by a large portion of the Christian world. 
Among the many festivals held by the Greek 
Church the “ Resurrection Festival” is the most 
prominent, The season of Lent is most. strictly 
observed, but as soon as that is over a regular 
festival commences. .As we have given our 
readers a sketch of “The Easter Festival” in 
Volhynia, Poland, we will not enter into a detail 
of the ceremonies here, but simply state the 
origin of many of these customs, which we were 
so happy as to find many years ago described in 
an old book, which accidentally fell in our way. 
The question was asked a short time since by a 
young friend, “ Why are eggs eaten at Easter— 
why are they edlored? Every one seems to eat 
them at Easter as a matter of course; but, al- 
though I have asked several persons why eggs are 
at this time indispensable, nobody has been able 
to tell me from what the custom has originated.” 
Our old documents tell us Haster is supposed 
to be derived from the Saxon Oster, to rise, it 
being the day of the resurrection, Others at- 
tempt to trace it from one of the Saxon god- 
desses, called Easter, whom they always wor- 
shiped at this season of the year; or, probably, 
from the Anglo-Saxon word denoting a storm, it 
being also the season of tempestuous weather. 
In reference to chronology it has often been 
marked as a strange event that Passover and 
Easter should always come together—Thursday 
week being the first day of the Passover; and, 
to show the ancient connection between the Jew- 
ish and Christian ceremonies, we find the follow- 
ing passage in the mass-book of 1554: “O, God, 
who art the maker of all flesh, who gave com- 
mandments unto Noe and his sons concerning 
cleane and uncleane beasts, who has permitted 
mankind to eate cleane four-footed beasts. even 
as eggs and green herbs.” 

Among the services in hallowing the Paschal 
Lamb at the Passover, eggs and green herbs are 
used—the eggs as a type of their departure from 
the land of Egypt, and the bitter herbs as an 
“emblem of severe labor and hard treatment. 
The Paas, or Easter egg, so generally used in 
various forms at this season, is of more than 


ordinary importance. The Egyptians considered 
Vou. XXI—14 f 


eggs as a sacred emblem of the renovation of | 
mankind after the Deluge. There is certainly in 
the incubation of the egg a clear shadowing forth 
of the resurrection of the dead—a living crea- 
ture, created after the vital principle, has a long 
while laid dormant and seemingly extinct, and 
an egg has, therefore, been deemed significant of 
the resurrection.* Hence their universal use at 
this season. 

The Persians kept the festival of the solar 
year, which lasted several days, when they mutu- 
ally presented each other, among other things, 
with colored eggs. Celebrating festivals with 
eggs is common to all religious denominations, 
and must, therefore, have sprung from one com- 
mon origin. Cracking or picking eggs at Easter 
was also an oriental sport, originating in Meso- 
potamia, where the dyeing or coloring of eggs 
first commenced; and this practice was regularly 
observed among our Dutch ancestors, and pre- 
vails to this day. As eggs were prohibited dur- 
ing Lent and permitted to be eaten at Easter, we 
thus account for their general use at this period. 
The Church of Rome ordained, during the time 
of Paul V, that eggs were first to be blessed 
before being eaten. The rule runs as follows: 
“On Easter eve and Easter day all the heads of 
families send chargers full of hard eggs to the 
church to get them blessed.” Gilding the shells 
and decorating them with various devices was a 
general practice in Italy. The Church in old 
times must have had considerable business on 
hand besides the duty of praying, for we find in 
the “ Bee-Hive of the Romishe Churche” (1579) 
the following catalogue of penances: “ Fasting 
dayes, years of grace, differences and diversities 
of days of meates, of clothing, of candles, holy 
ashes, holy pace eggs, palmes and palmes boughs, 
staves, fooles heads, shelles and belles, paxes and 
licking bones, etc.” The industry of the people 
after the Reformation, and the constant occupa- 
tion of business and labor, left no time for the 
preseryation of many of these Church ceremo- 
nies. LBelethius, a ritualist of ancient times, 
says it was customary at Easter for the bishops 
and Archbishops to play ball with the inferior 
clergy. Education and toleration have under- 


mined many of these ancient ceremonies. , 


ALL-FOOLS’-DAY. 


The first of April—All-Fools’-Day—who does 
not know it, from the merry lads and children, 
who anticipate it as a time of fun and frolie, to 
the old man, who, as he leans upon his staff, 
smiles at the expedients of the mischievous 
urchins to fool each other, and his eye twinkles 
at the remembrance of his own enjoyment in 
such pranks when he was a mirth-loving boy? 
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Few, however, know whence or how the name or 
custom of “fool-making” originated; therefore,it 
may not be uninteresting to our readers if we 
give them some conjectures on the subject, which 
we have obtained from learned sources, and now 
use for the benefit of others. One of the writers 
referred to, speaking of Calendar days, tells us 
that “antiquarians are divided in opinion as to 
the origin of this popular festival, which, most 
probably, received its common English name in 
burlesque or ridicule of the All-Saints’-Day of 
the Roman Catholics. It has been observed 
throughout Europe for an unknown period of 
time, and was introduced into this country by 
the early settlers. One learned rabbi dated its 
institutions as far back as the Deluge, or nearly 
twenty-four hundred years before the Christian 
era. He undertook to prove, and labored assidu- 
ously in the attempt, that it arose from Noah’s 

mistake in serfding out the dove from the ark 
before the waters had subsided, which, according 
to his calculations, took place on the first day of 
the Hebrew month corresponding to our April. 
But by the chronological tables we have adopted, 
this event must have occurred somewhere about 
the middle of July, between three and four 
months later.” 

Another explanation is much more plausible, 
and has been urged by many writers. It is that 
the practical jokes peculiar to this holiday were 
intended to commemorate the insults and mock- 
ery to which our blessed Savior was subjected by 
the Jews in carrying him from one judgment- 
seat to another. During the middle ages, while 
ignorance and superstition reigned supreme, the 
ecclesiastics, as is well known, encouraged the 
representation of sacred dramas, or scenes from 
Biblical history, for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of the common people. According to the 
Baroness Tautpheus, this practice is still contin- 
ued in the ruder portions of Germany, and some 
of the representations are described as being most 
revolting. The one exhibiting this part of our 
Lord’s suffering was annually brought forward in 
the latter part of March or in the beginning of 
April, when it was most appropriate for the sol- 
emn services of Lent. Hence it has been sup- 
posed that the foolish and absurd custom of send- 
ing each other on bootless errands on this day— 
the only one out of the three hundred and sixty- 
five on which practical joking is allowed without 
offense—is in imitation of Pilate sending the 
Savior to Herod, and Herod sending back to 
Pilate, and in support of this it is said an ex- 


pression of “sending a man from Pilate to 


Herod” is in common use in Germany when any 
person is induced to go on a bootless errand, 
_ The Hindoos have a feast on the 3lst of March, 
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which they call the Huli, and, as the ceremonies 
bear great resemblance to the merry pranks per- 
petrated by the school-boys of Europe and 
America, it is a more probable supposition that 
the peculiar features of “All-Fools’-Day” were 
derived from Asia, being brought from thence by 
the Romans, and introduced into every country 
where they held their rule. 

Practical.joking is, universally, by every one 
considered a silly custom; but on the first of 
‘April people are privileged to exercise their 
wit upon each other without fear of giving of- 
fense. Who that hears the first provoking cry 
of “April fool” in the early morning is not on 
the alert throughout the whole day lest he 
may be fooled? Has not many an unsuspicious 
child been sent after “pigeon’s milk” or “blue 
chalk,” and then, being first rated by the shop- 
keeper for a “tricksy youngster,” on returning 
from his “bootless errand,” been met by the cry 
of “April fool,” and awakened to the conscious- 
ness of being the subject of a practical joke, and 
one for which—being on this day considered 
legitimate—there is no use in getting angry, and 
the only way of redress is to practice a similar 
one, if he can, on the perpetrator? We never 
heard of any one receiving any solid advantage 
in the way of gifts on “ All-Fools’-Day,” except 
it might be Uncle Sam, who, even in the days of 
high postage, was the richer by many a ‘levy or 
dime as postage on a sheet of blank paper. 
Many a parcel of bank notes left on the side- 
walk deceives the passer-by, who, thmking to 
have found a prize, picks it up, and, at the same 
moment that he discovers it to be a bundle of 
worthless rags, hears a loud laugh from the cov- 
ert enemy, remembers it is the “first of April,” 
and blushes to find himself sold. Many a silver 
coin is made to hop along the pavement by 
means of a string, but, like “Jack o’ the Lan- 
tern,” can never be overtaken by the lucky dis- 
coverer. We were once ourselves very near 
being caught by a trick of this kind. A hand- 
some purse was most adroitly fixed between the 
bricks of the pavement, and arranged in a posi- 
tion so natural as to deceive any one who, not 
remembering it was “ All-Fools’-Day,” should 
chance to see it. We were among the number, 
and, thinking to have discovered a prize, were 
about to put forth a hand to grasp it; but mem- 
ory fortunately reminded us that it was the day 
of jokes, our movement was too slight to have 
attracted observation, so the invisible watchers 
lost their laugh and we kept our temper. Boys 
will be seen congregated at the corners of the, 
streets, politely informing ladies and gentlemen 
who pass of invisible spots of mud upon their 
dress, or the loss of handkerchiefs which are safe 
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in their pockets. In France, one who is so unfor- 
tunate as to be entrapped in this way—to travel 
on a fruitless mission, or to stretch forth his hand 
after the ambulating coin, is called “wn poisson 
d'avril,” or “an April fish.’ In Scotland he 
would be termed “a gawk,” which means a sim- 
pleton; but here, where we never mince matters, 
but call every thing by what we believe to be 
their right names, the deluded one would receive 
no softer epithet than that of “ April fool.” 

We once heard of a German boy, who, on hear- 
ing a cry of “fire! fire!” shouted by a party of 
boys standing at a corner, followed one of them 
to the top of a new building which commanded a 
wide prospect, so that they could see all over the 
city. His companion deserted him on the way, 
and waited, full of glee for having thus outwitted 
him, at the door below, and chuckling at the tri- 
umph he should have when the deceived one, 
having come down from his vain look-out, would 
be welcomed with the shout of “ April fool” from 
the whole party. He reckoned, however, on this 
occasion without his host; his companion was 
too shrewd a boy to suffer himself to be thus 
outwitted, for as he looked over the wide expanse 
of houses and chimneys below him, and saw that 
all was clear and peaceful, the fact of its being 
the first of April occurred to him. He was sold, 
but he determined he would not go for nothing. 
Hurrying down the stairs at a break-neck pace, 
he nearly tumbled over his waiting enemy, who 
inquired “what was the matter ;” for, alarmed at 
the whole behavior of the lad, he forgot his joke. 
“QO, a terrible fire; I must run home; it is close 
in our neighborhood, and your house is in dan- 
ger!” This was enough; what boy or boys can 
stand still if there is any chance of their getting to 
a fire? so they all started off to run, but were ar- 
rested by a loud laugh from the wary lad, who 
called out, “ April fool—who are fools now ?” 

One of the best April-fool stories which we re- 
member to have heard, is told of Rabelais, the 
celebrated French writer. He happened to be in 
Marseilles at this season with a poorly-filled 
purse, and being desirous of getting to Paris free 
of expense, he filled several vials with brick-dust 
or ashes, labeled them as containing poison for 
the royal family, and hid them in a place where 
he knew they would shortly be discovered, The 
bait took; he was arrested and conveyed without 
loss of time to the capital, where he explained 
the matter satisfactorily to all but those who had 
been concerned in his apprehension. His friends 
were greatly amused at his expedient for securing 
a cheap journey; the captors, however, disap- 
pointed at not receiving the expected reward for 
their prisoner, and chagrined at having to bear 
the expenses of a bootless travel to Paris, suf- 








fered even more in the mortification of being 
laughed at, and every-where being met with the 
mocking ery of “April fools.” 


GATHERING THE MISTLETOE, 


In the early days of Christianity, when relig- 
ion, although very sincere, was strangely mingled 
with ignorance and superstition, the Druids or 
priests of the ancient Britons, being regarded as 
the wisest class of the people, very profound in 
matters of religion, and living recluse in the 
heart of woods, had inspired not only the Britons 
themselves with the greatest veneration, but their 
austere mode of life struck the Romans with pro- 
found admiration; even Cæsar, who hardly ad- 
mired any thing but ostentatious virtues, was 
impressed with them, to such a degree that he 
could not but esteem them. The Druids had the 
entire charge of all matters of religion; held many 
festival days—most of which have fallen into’ 
disuse—each one marked with some peculiar cere- 
mony, of which some relics remain; although 
why they were instituted, or from what the custom 
they originated, is lost in the passage of time. 
Of all the ceremonies which were performed by 
the Druids, the most solemn was that of gather- 
ing the mistletoe, which they regarded as a type 
of the Divinity, and was always done in the 
month of December alone, and on the sixth day 
of the moon. They attached a sacred importance 
to the number six; therefore, this was a holy 
time among them, and was the only season in 
which it dare be plucked. The mistletoe, which 
the Latins called Viscum, is a parasitical plant, 
and not the legitimate production of the tree to 
which it adheres; these primitive priests believed 
it to have been brought down from heaven by the 
gods for the felicity of mankind. It is not found 
on the surface of the earth, but grows upon the 
oak, the apple, the beech, and some other trees; 
but as superstition entered into all their prac- 
tices, they had no value for any other kind than 
that which grows upon the oak, believing, accord- 
ing to Pliny, that God had made a particular 
choice of this tree to bear that plant. We shall 
not, in this place, detail the numerous ceremonies 
used at the time of gathering, but merely state, 
that believing that the plant had the power of 
communicating prosperity to all who should par- 
take of it, they held a festival for this purpose on 
the first day of the year. Having first blessed 
and consecrated the mistletoe, they distributed it -| 
among the people, promising and wishing them 
a happy new year. The form made use of for 
that purpose, has been preserved in these words : 
“ The new year to mistletoe.” As nothing is more 
difficult to root out than customs founded on su- 
perstition, they have still nearly the same cry in 
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Picardy. On New-Year’s day, instead of the salu- 
tation of a happy new year, so common with us, 
when they wish a plenteous and fruitful season 
they greet each other with, “ Zhe new year to 
mistletoe plant.” In Burgundy and other prov- 
inces in France, the children, who have a custom 
on the first day in the year of asking their New- 
Year's gift, make use of thesame cry. There was 
even established, in many places, a quest, or a 
kind of begging on the first day in the year, 
where they made use of the same phrase—“ The 
new year to mistletoe” —in asking people for alms. 


CANDLEMAS BLAZE—BELTEIR—LAMMAS—HAL- 
LOW-B’EN, 


Besides the feast held at the gathering of this 
Heaven-sent plant, the ancient Druids of Britain 
celebrated four great festivals in each year, when, 
among other superstitious ceremonies, they built 
immense fires on the mountain-tops. The first 
of these seems to have been held in the beginning 
of February, and was probably the original of the 
Scottish “ Candlemas Blaze;” the second, called 
“the Belteir,” occurred on or about the first of 
May, in honor of the sun; the third was what is 
now termed “Lammas,” being observed on the 
first of August; while the fourth came on Hal- 
low-H’en, at the commencement of November, 
and is still regarded by our young people as a 
time of legitimate frolic and glee. The ceremo- 
nies peculiar to these quarterly festivals, un- 
doubtedly formed a part of the national religion, 
as did those of the gathering the mistletoe, but we 
can discover no account of their institution, nor 
scarcely any insight into their meaning. : Cor- 
mae, the Archbishop of Cashel, Ireland, has left 
it on record, that even in his time the people 
kept up the old custom of lighting bonfires at the 
beginning of February, May, August, and No- 
vember; and we know ourselves that the prac- 
tice has been observed in Ireland and Wales till 
within a very recent period, if, indeed, in some of 
the remote districts it does not still exist. 

The feast at Belteir was one of unbounded 
mirth and gladness; songs and dances were the 
accompaniments of religious ceremonies. Why 
should not all rejoice at Belteir, for the festival 
of Belteir was held in honor of the sun’s return 
from Winter quarters? At Lammas, also, for 
that too was a day of general thanksgiving, in 
which all joined in grateful acknowledgment of 
the bounty of the sun, for the first-fruits of the 
harvest, which had been nurtured and ripened by 
his beams? It was at this time that the farmers 
had their first: bread from the new crop, and the 
first use made of it was in the ceremonies or fes- 
tivities of the day. This conjecture is confirmed 
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it comes, as it is now generally agreed, from the 
Saxon Haf-masse, which signified the loaf-mass, 
or the loaf festival. The way in which the term 
became reduced to its present form is readily ac- 
counted for. When the initial and final letters 
of Hlaf were dropped, the name was brought to 
Lamasse, which is nearly the present mode of 
spelling it; and as such alterations have been 
made by etymologists with nearly every old word 
in the language, there is little doubt but that the 
above-named conjecture is correct, 

This feast was, also called the “ Gule of August,” 
and the word Gule is perhaps a corruption of the 
Celtic Gul—a festive anniversary. The priests 
Latinized this into gula, which means a throat, 
and then invented a story about a young lady, 
the daughter of the Roman tribune, Quirinus, 
having been cured of a disorder of the throat by 
her kissing a relic of the chains from which St. 
Peter was delivered by the angel which appeared 
to him in his prison. It is said that these very 
chains were brought from Jerusalem by the Em- 
press Eudosia, in the year 439, and that she gave 
one of them to the faithful at Constantinople, but 
sent the other to Rome. They were considered 
some of the most precious relics in possession of 
the Church, and the popes were in the habit of 
occasionally sending small fragments of iron that 
had been broken from them, to devout princes as 
a mark of especial favor. From the resemblance 
between gule and gula, the first day of the month 
was set apart to the memory of St. Peter ad vin- 
cula, or the Chains of St.. Peter. The tenants of 
lands belonging to the Cathedral at York, Eng- 
land, which is dedicated to this saint, were formerly 
obliged by their tenure to bring a live lamb into 
church on the day of his festival, at the time of 
the celebration of the high mass; and hence, some 
writers have inferred that the word Lammas, is 
nothing but a corruption of Lamb-mass, the 
term said to have been applied to that particular 
portion of the services. Itis most probable, how- 
ever, that the explanation of the loaf-mass, al- 
ready given, is the correct one. 

All annual festivals, whether of ancient or 
more modern institution, held at determined pe- 
riods, derive their interest as much from the 
memory of the past, as the enjoyment of the 
present. Those of ancient times, by perpetuating 
old customs and observances, form one of the 
strongest connecting links between ‘living men 
and those of former ages; and in the life of indi- 
viduals they also constitute epochs on which 
memory loves to dwell. 


CHRISTMAS, 


Christmas—the day of gifts and good wishes, 


by the obvious derivation of the word Lammas ; | with its merry sports and dainty cheer—how wel- 
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come are its annual festivities to all! The young 
enjoy it in anticipation; the more aged relish its 
substantial fare; and under the cheerful influence 
of its genial pleasures, the current of kindly feel- 
ing is quickened; the traces of memory are re- 
newed; the remembrance of festivities enjoyed 
at the merry Christmas seasons long gone by, be- 
come so many accessories to the pleasures of the 
present. But why dwell upon the enjoyments 
had at the Christmas festival? They are too 
well known to all of our readers to need any 
description; therefore, our reference to the day 
will merely be illustrative of changes and cus- 
toms which have been introduced, either in the 
time or manner of celebrating certain other fes- 
tivals. 

The ancient festival of Yule, which appears to 
have been originally célebrated at the time of the 
Winter solstice by all the Gothic nations of Eu- 
rope, became blended with that of Christmas on 
their conversion to Christianity. Yule is prob- 
ably a corruption of the word Jo/—the great fes- 
tival of the heathen Danes—a term still applied 
to Christmas in Scotland—which was solemnized 
with great festivity. The humor of those savage 
roysterers at table, displayed itself in pelting 
each other with bones; and Torfaeus tells us a 
long and curious story, in the history of Hiolfe 
Kraka, of one Hottus, an inmate of the court of 
Denmark, who was so generally assailed with 
these missiles, that he constructed out of the 
bones with which he was overwhelmed, a very 
respectable intrenchment against those who con- 
tinued the raillery. The dances of those North- 
ern warriors around the great fires of pine-trees, 
a strong feature in these rude ceremonies, are 
commemorated by Glaus Magnus, who says they 
danced with such fury, holding each other by the 
hands, that, if the grasp of any failed, he was 
pitched into the fire with the velocity of a sling. 
The sufferer, on such occasion, was instantly 
plucked out and obliged to quaff off a certain 
measure of ale, as a penalty for “spoiling the 
king’s fire.” 

We might here say a great deal about the frol- 
ics held at Christmas time in merry England, but 
most of our readers are familiar with the cus- 
toms practiced in our mother country, through 
the description given by Washington Irving in 
Bracebridge Hall. We will, therefore, only men- 
tion the masks and mummers, which, according 
to Ben Jonson, were the characteristic amuse- 
ments at Christmas in that early day. Christ- 
mas, or, as we would call him, St. Nicholas, and 
all his attributes, were personified, according to 
the ideas of the actors, in such garb as suited 
with their several characters. Christmas was 
attired in a round hose, long stockings, high- 
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crowned hat, long white beard, a truncheon, little 
ruffs, white shoes, his scarfs and garters tied 
cross, and his drum beaten before him. The 
names of his children were, first, Misrule, 
dressed like a reveler; his torch-bearer bearing a 
rope, cheese, and basket, Carol wore a long tawny 
coat, with a red cap, and a flute at- his girdle; 
his torch-bearer carrying a song. book open. 
Mince-pie, like a fine cook’s wife, dressed neat, 
her man carrying a pie, dish, and spoons. Gam- 
bol, like a tumbler, with hoop and bells; his 
torch-bearer armed with cole-staff, and blinding 
cloth. Post and Pair, with a pair of royal aces 
in his hat, dressed in a motley garb; his squire 
carrying a box, cards, and'counters. Vew- Year's 
Gift wore a blue coat hke a serving man, hadian | 
orange and sprig of rosemary on-his head, and a 
collar of ginger-bread round his neck; his torch- 
bearer carrying a march-pane,* with a bottle of 
wine on either arm. Mumming appeared in a 
mask, with a variegated dress; his torch-bearer 
ringing a bell before him. Wassau/, like a neat 
seamstress and songster; her page bearing a brown 
bowl dressed with ribbons and rosemary. Offer- 
ing wore a short gown, with a porter’s staff in 
his hand; a withe and a basin were borne before 
him by his torch-bearer. The mummers used to 
go about in disguise, bearing the then useless 
plowshare. These and the Guisards of Scot- 
land, not yet in total disuse, present, in some 
indistinct degree, a shadow of the old mysteries 
which were the origin of the English drama. It 
was also a custom in Scotland to personate the 
characters of the apostles; mostly, however, 
those of Peter, Paul, or Judas Iscariot, which | 
last carried the bag in which the dole of our 
neighbor’s plum-cake was deposited. 

In the gradual progress and improvement 
which has marked the passage of the last two 
centuries, these customs have become obsolete; 
however, the Yule log still burns all night on 
Christmas eve on many a hearth in the North of 
England as well as in Scotland. Thirty years 
ago the descendants of the Scotch-Irish in Amer- 
ica observed the custom; although the origin of 
the practice, as an emblem of the sun being about 
to return to the northward, is no longer heeded 
or remembered. In London and the Southern 
parts of England, the Christmas candles are given 
to children as a glimmering reminiscence of the 
blaze of the Yule log, and an indication of one 
of the means by which the Church endeavored to 
merge the older pagan rite in the more recent 
Christian solemnity. What is now Christmas eve 
with us, was, in fact, the last day of the old year 
with our Gothic ancestors; and it may here be 





* March-pane, a kind of sweet bread or biscuit. 
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remarked, that about the time of the birth of 
Christ, the Winter solstice, which they celebrated, 
would* be on the 24th or 25th of December, and 
not on the 21st. The Abbe de la Rue, in his 
History of Caen, 1820, says that in that city on 
Christmas eve, the young people ran about the 
streets with lighted torches crying “ Adieu Noel;” 
although Noel—Natalis—the birthday of the 
Savior, had not yet arrived. This inconsistency 
he considers to have arisen from the blending of 
Christmas with the older festival, commemorative 
of the departure ofthe old year and commence- 
ment of the ney, as observed by the Norman 
founders of the city.» Venerable Bede informs us 
that the Saxons, previous to their conversion to 
Christianity, commenced their year on the 8th of 
Calends, of January, that is, at midnight between 
the 24th and 25th of December. This night was 
termed, by them, the maedrenacht, which means, 
“the mother of all the other nights in the year, 
the people of Gothic races being accustomed to 
reckon by nights rather than days. The old fare- 
well to the “mother night” is still preserved in 
the modern ery, “ Adieu Noel.” It was also the 
custom with the Saxons and Norsemen to make 
presents to their friends on New-Year’s day; this 
is still practiced by their descendants in Europe; 
and we, as well as our English relatives over 
the sea, also give Christmas boxes and New-Year’s 
gifts. The Reformation, however, swept away 
most of these practices, which, as men are always 
prone to act on extremes, were regarded as abom- 
inations of Popery, and relics of pagan supersti- 
tions. Christmas has, therefore, been much less 
strictly observed by Protestants than by Roman 
Catholics, even where the former have preserved 
in their ritual a commemoration of the day. In 
Scotland, where the Kirk has discarded all holi- 
days except the Sabbath, Christmas has become 
obsolete as a religious festival; while several of 
the customs originating in the ancient Gothic 
method of celebrating New-Year are still ob- 
served. There areno mince-pies in Edinburgh on 
Christmas day, but the coming of New-Year is 
welcomed by what are cabled “ First-foot” visits 
on New-Year’s morning, : 

We are glad, however, that Christmas day is 
coming more into favor again in our own happy 
country, and especially in the cities where, of late, 
every year it is more and more observed. We 
rejoice when it comes; for, although we no longer 
join in its festivities, we hail its teturn as the 
signal for happiness to many, and because it car- 

_ries us back to a period when we too rejoiced in 
Christmas-trees and the bounties of St. Nicholas. 
How the “little ones” of the family welcome it! 
and it must be a cold heart indeed, to which the 
joy of childhood is not contagious. What parent 
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does not welcome Christmas morning, when the 
merry cry of “my Christmas gift,” reéchoes 
through the house, or is whispered through the 
key-hole? Can the happy smiles of the children 
be forgotten, when their dancing eyes first light 
upon their store of gifts? And at night, in fam- 
ilies where the Christmas-tree is raised, how they 
all dance around it, waiting for the moment when 
the lights shall burn so low that the treasures 
may be taken from the boughs; when the shout- 
ing boys shall receive their drums and whips, 
and the more quiet delight of the girls over dolls, 
pin-cushions, and lots of candies! And the hang- 
ing up of the stocking—ah! the anticipation of 
what will be found in it keeps many a youngster 
from sleeping soundly! And to the elders, in 
families given to holiday observances, Christmas 
day is not less interesting. On this day of gifts, 
a practice commemorative of God’s great gift to 
man, how kindly is the custom which gathers the 
scattered members of the household round one 
common board! Parents and children, grand- 
parents and their descendants even to great- 
grandchildren, meet upon this festive day to 
renew old ties of affection, or lay up new treas- 
ures for memory; and such being the case, who 
is the one to say, “ Away with the Christmas fes- 
tival?” Let there be one day at least, if other 
festivals in this age of improvement should be 
exploded, which, turning aside from the money- 
making world, forgetting crops, stocks, return 
bills, ledgers, etc., we consecrate to family affec- 
tion and the sacred emotions—let there be one 
holiday for the heart. We would that there wàs 
no dark shadow to the picture of the Christmas 
day enjoyment; but that is not to be expected 
here, where man is mortal. There is no scene of 
bliss altogether bright; each one has its concom- 
itant shadow. Christmas comes sadly to some, 
for the vacant chair tells of one departed; dimin- 
ished comforts remind of loss, and, perhaps, be- 
reavement, such as can never be repaired, even 
should Prosperity once more cheer with her 
brightest smiles. But blessed be God for the 
assurance in such casés, that the loved thus 
removed by death are not lost, but gone before, 
and that their immortal spirits enjoy a perpetual 
festival of happiness! for are we not vold that 
they do always behold the face of their Father 
which is in heaven? 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY, 


We have little to say of festivities belonging to 
New-Year’s day as practiced among ourselves. 
A good dinner, and, in some places, the gentlemen 
making a general round of visits to all the fam- 
ilies they are acquainted with, where they are 
treated with viands of various kinds, mark its 
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progress ; and as wine, egg-nog, flip, ete, are 
considered indispensable on these occasions, the 
day may be supposed to be concluded by excess. 
We have already spoken of the ceremonies held 
by our barbarian ancestors in the early days of 
Britain and Northern Europe; let us turn to the 
Flowery kingdom, and consider their observance 
of it. 

The new year in China is ushered in with great 
pomp. From midnight till dawn of the morning, 
every body is engaged in sacred rites, or prepara- 
tions for the solemnities of New-Year’s day. 
Every dwelling is swept and garnished, and the 
shrines of the household deities are decorated 
with large porcelain dishes, or vases containing 
the flowers of the narcissus, as well as fragrant 
gourds and large citrons. The bulbs of the nar- 
cissus are put into vases filled with smooth round 
pebbles and water, just so long before the time 
of the festival as to be in bloom exactly at the 
right moment; and it is a remarkable circum- 
stance that the Chinese characters found on a vase 
which Rosinelli took from oné of the tombs of 
the ancient Pharaohs, signify, according to Sir 
John Davis, who is good authority, “The flower 
opens to the new year.” i 

The 3d of J anuary is celebrated at Paris as the 
festival of St. Geneveive, the patron-saint of the 
city; and in England it has been observed, that 
on this day the ground is either covered with 
snow or that snow falls. “As the days lengthen 
so the cold strengthens,” is an old proverb; and 
with a limitation, experience has found it to be 
true. After the shortest day, which is the 22d 
of December, the cold generally increases till 
about the 14th of January, when it remains 
nearly stationary for about a week, and then be- 
gins. to decrease, but of course this is not an in- 
variable rule. f 

The 6th of January is observed as a festival 
both by the Church of Rome and the Church of 
England, in commemoration of Epiphany, or 
manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. As the 
term “Epiphany” signifies the appearance and 
rising of a star, as well as the manifestation or 
showing of a person, it is likely that the name 
was originally given to this festival in the former 
sense. Tradition informs us not only of the num- 
ber of the Magi or wise men who were guided by 
the star to Bethlehem to worship the infant Sav- 
ior, but has also furnished us with their names: 
Caspar, Melcheu, and Balthazar. Their relics, 
said to have been brought from Milan by the 
Archbishop Rainold, in 1170, are still shown in 
the Cathedral of Cologne, where they are desig- 
nated as those of the “Three Royal Magi or 
Kings of Cologne,” and by many are regarded 
with the greatest veneration. 
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X 


O Txov, who dost thy hand uplift 
To drop our years down, one by one; 
We take with. awe Thy latest gift— 
The untried year to-night begun. 


Unknowing if it be our last, 

We take it up with hopes and fears; 
For, like a shadow flying past, 

Js our brief life of days and years. 


But Thou art infinite—sublime— 

There are no days and years with Thee! 
Thou sittest far above all time, 

Throned in Thy own eternity. 


Thy vision sweeps the far extent 
Of the illimitable spheres; 

Thy vast thought keeps the measurement 
Of all their separate days and years. 


O, what are we, that Thou shouldst note 
Our little prayer, our little moan; 

When ranks of shining systems float 
Like golden dust around Thy throne? 


Sometimes we faint with sudden dread 
Of being overlooked by Thee; 

We are so helpless—so afraid— 
So lost amid infinity, 


Yet Thy dear Son, the wise, the great, 

High throned above the countless spheres, 
Once stooped and took our low estate, 

And lived our life of days and years; 


Laid by the everlasting crown, 

And wreathed with thorns his patient head. 
O, Love diyine! look smiling down!: 

Our doubts are gone, our fears are dead. 


— CGO 
WE MET: A MEMORY. 


BY MIRS E, ELIZABETH LAY. 


WE met one glorious Summer night, 

When beauty’s touch had all things crowned; 
God’s smile above was more than light, 

And earth was music all around. 


We spoke of heayen—and heaven was near; 
Of truth—we felt its searching power ; 

Of Christ—the theme to each most dear; 
And faith—’t was faith inspired the hour. 


We talked of life, its love and pain, 
And life seemed holy, love divine: 

We sang a solemn, sweet refrain, 
The chorus of thy soul and mine, 


And Peace her benediction shed, 
As falls in prayer the closing strain; 
O few, while earth’s dim paths we tread, 
Will come the hours like that again. 


But if so sweet communion be, 
Where thought is fettered, joy restrained, 
What must it prove when both are free, 
And life and love immortal gained? 
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MADELINE HASCALL’S LETTERS. 
a 





‘BY MRS. H.C. GARDNER. 





TRELLISTON, JUNE 20, 18—. 
Y DEAR HUSBAND,—Three weary months 
have passed since you sailed for the Eldorado 
of the West; weary, notwithstanding the kindest 
efforts of our friends to beguile the tedium and 
to amuse me. I have been in a perfect whirl of 
gayety, till I loathe the very mention of parties 
and ‘concerts, and dread a fashionable call worse 
than the toothache. I wrote to you about my 
tripping on Mrs. Granger’s stairs“and turning my 
ankle, but no one supposed it was seriously in- 
jured. It did appear to improve at first, but I 
managed to give it another twist while hunting 
for matches in the night during a thunder-show- 
er, and the poor thing gave up at once trying to 
get well. Is it not strange that none of Mrs, 
Granger’s seyen children, who tumble daily down 
that same stairway, tripped by that same loose 
carpet rod, ever get hurt? There is something in 
being used to it, I suppose. 

Now, you are not to suppose that I am danger- 
ously invalided; I am only crippled a little awk- 
wardly, and not quite so strong as usual from 
want of exercise. I know you are wondering 
how, among all possible places, it happens that I 
write to you from Trelliston. Well, it is my 
happy lot to have a physician-much wiser than 
his fellows, and he prescribed a quiet Summer 
in the country. 

a Sent out of the world for a trifling lame- 
ness,” said mamma; “that is too bad, doctor. 
Though really, if we can make up a family party 
to Newport or Saratoga, it will be more endur- 
able.” 

“Poh! I don’t call that going into the country. 
I want her to get away from all this rattle-brained 
-excitement. How much quiet would she find at 
a fashidnable resort? She must really try coun- 
try life if she wants to get strong again,” 

“There is Cousin Lizzie’s,” suggested mamma, 
looking dubiously at me. 

“There is Purgatory,” was my undutiful re- 
sponse, aS a vision of my cousin, sweating and 
scolding in the kitchen that she scarce ever leaves, 
rose before me. “A hornet’s nest,” I explained 
to the doctor. h 

“There is Lucien Green’s farm in B : 
where you called last Summer, Maddie, on your 
way to Hartford.” 

“A little brown house without blinds. Two 
rooms on the floor, one under the eaves. Sun- 
flowers for shrubbery, and chickens picking 
crumbs from the kitchen floor. No, I thank 
you.” 





“But where will you go? You can’t go among 
strangers to be nursed, and I can not leave home 
to accompany you.” 

“T have it!” I exclaimed, as a sudden inspira- 
tion struck me. “I have it all planned; all cut 
and dried. I will go out to Paul’s uncle at Trel- 
liston.” 

“He’s a Methodist preacher!” ejaculated my 
mother in dismay. 

“What of that? He is a acting and will 
not object to my using a prayer-book if I choose. 


“You remember Aunt Lucy, mamma? She was 


at my wedding, doctor. We all agreed that she 
was too lovable, too attractive, to be mewed up 
in a country village. I have never visited them, 
though Paul has urged me to. I have been so— 
so busy, you know.” 

“Busy !?~ It was the doctor who echoed my 
words so disdainfully. What a queer man he is! © 
He has n’t a single idea of the claims of society 
upon one’s time. Well, Trelliston was decided to 
be the place, and I came out in the afternoon 
train, mamma promising to send out my trunks 
on Monday, if I thought it possible to live here. 

O, Paul, what a charming place itis! I occu- 
py the room that was yours when you came out 
here to fish last Summer; the same pretty blue 
counterpane is on the bed, and the same muslin 
blinds flutter in the breeze. I never tire of trac- 
ing the misty outlines of the distant hills. I find 
full scope for my imagination in picturing the 
green dells and shady nooks, that should exist 
among those lofty hights if there is any truth in 
poetry. Nearer, there are pleasant orchards and 
cozy homes nestled here and there among the 
trees; and nearer still, the lazy Connection 
thréads its way down the valley, waking up in 
its progress till, just as it turns the curve where 
it is lost to us, it sparkles and foams like a wreath . 
of silver flowers and rubies. 

Ah, Paul! the good folks at home little know 
me if they think I shall ever tire of this beauti- 
ful:place. Uncle Thaddeus laughs at my enthu- 
siasm, and hints that the chief charm for me is 
the novelty; but we shail see, 

I have formed no acquaintance outside of the 
parsonage yet. My lameness has kept me from 
rambling out of doors. Uncle Thaddeus has con- 
trived a wheeled chair in which I visit the gar- 
den. I like it very much, and as Uncle is .often 
busy when I would like to be out, I have 
had Nero brought out here, and the huge New- 
foundland draws me up and down the walks by 
the hour. This performance attracts more atten- 
tion than is quite agreeable. A neighboring 
house overlooks our garden, and the windows are 
never without observers. Whether I trim rose- 
bushes, or pull lettuce, or help Uncle weed the 
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beet and onion beds, I am sure of being under 
strict supervision. Nero quite resents their free- 
dom, and never fails to give a short yelp when- 
ever we approach the house in question. He 
seems to enjoy our odd exercise, wags his tail 
with delight if I but mention the wheeled chair, 


and will, I think, regret my improving health if: 


it permits me to dispense with his affectionate 
sefvices. I hear Aunt Lucy’s tea-bell, so I must 
put away this letter till to-morrow, for I have 
already found out what is meant by a country 
appetite. 

June 21. It is a glorious morning—too charm- 
ing to be spent in writing prosy letters, but I 
know you will not excuse me. Do you know it 
does me a world of good to surprise uncle and 
aunt into a hearty laugh? Why did you never 
tell me that they were perfect patterns of all that 
is good and proper? Very conscientious and a 
little prim in manner too, as people who have no 
children to overset the table and fall into the 
wash-tub are sure to be. A little careworn they 
look, a shade too grave for my notions of comfort, 
but it is only the result of their active goodness. 
How can persons who are constantly shouldering 
other folks’ cares and perplexities, be expected to 
be mirthful? 

But they are not without an innate perception 
of fun, and my unfortunate blunders over every 
thing not familiar, and earnest speeches there- 
upon, are to them very mirth provocative, I 
like them the better the more they laugh.at me. 
There is nothing like a real out-gushing burst 
of merriment for banishing restraint and discom- 
fort genérally. How soon a formal, stiff-backed, 
and weather-bound company are set at ease by a 
hearty laugh! Nota simpering giggle or a French 
boarding-school smile, but a rousing guffaw that 
brings the neighbors to their windows to listen. 
I never know persons till I hear them laugh. 

Aunt Lucy says that a family who live oppo- 
site us will be scandalized if they hear songs sung 
in a parsonage. I do not know them by sight, 
for they seldom appear in the front part of the 
house. It is an old-fashioned, brown, two-story 
house, with yery narrow windows and very blue 
curtains. “The Ogre’s Castle,” I have christened 
it. There are no blinds to the house, and no 
shrubbery except a solitary hlacbush. They don’t 
believe in cultivating flowers, and think it a sin- 
ful waste of time to plant shrubbery. They 
bought the old house and moved into it a year 
ago, being obliged, by an uncomfortably scant 
income, to leave the city, where they had previ- 
ously flourished. They brought with them a 
thorough contempt for every thing peculiar to 
country life, and such exemplary opinions in re- 
` gard to the duties of religion, that all the neigh- 
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bors appear to be awed by them. There are three 
sisters and an old gentleman, who seems to be a 
nonentity, from which I judge that he is their 
father. 

Among the many virtuous departments in 
which they are shining lights, is the department 
of sobriety. ‘Miss Martha, the eldest, says that 
Christians do n’t laugh. She says that we have 
no account of Jesus Christ laughing, though we 
are told that he wept. She might say the same 
of nearly all the Scripture characters, and what 
would it prove? I don’t remember an inspired 
account of any body’s sneezing, except the little 
child that Elisha raised from the dead, but we 
do n’t abstain from all sternutatory exercise on 
that score. 

“My dear,” said Aunt Lucy, to whom I had 
uttered a tirade on the subject much more ex- 
tended than this that I have written; “my dear 
Madeline, we must have charity toward those 
who think and feel differently from ourselves. 
People surely have a right to be sober if the 
choose.” f 

“But no right to be sour and morose. As if 
God did n’t make flowers and sunshine as really 
as he made mud, and clouds, and bugs! As if he 
did n’t give us the faculty of laughter on pur- 
pose to brighten up this dull world, and to make 
itssinevitable crosses easier to bear! Talk of 
charity! Why, aunt, I am always charitable; 
but I do detest croaking, carping, censorious péo- 
ple, like those over the way.” : 

“Very charitable, indeed!” laughed Aunt Lucy. 
“I think we must call on them as soon as you 
can walk easily.” 

“Last night, Aunt Lucy, after I went up to 
my room, I sat down in the dark to enjoy the 
cool air at the window, and I heard a lady in the 
opposite house ask where that awkward country 
hoyden came from who was staying at the par- 
sonage.” 

“ Is that the secret of your warmth, Maddie ?” 

“Not wholly. At least, I don’t care what 
they think of me.” 

“Did you hear the answer ?” 

“No. But one of those inquisitive Browns, 


| who live at the foot of our garden, came out of 


the house in a few moments, and no doubt Miss 
Martha’s pretty question was answered in de- 
tail.” 

“ Nothing unkind was said of you by either of 
the Browns, I am sure of that, dear.” Aunt, 
Lucy answered very gravely, and then began to 
talk about the honeysuckle that covers the south 
window of the parlor. 

«Aunt Lucy!” 

“Well, dear?” 

“There is something you want to say to me. 
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I can see it in your face. You think I need a 
good scolding. Let us have it. Make a clean 
breast of it, auntie; I like a lecture that hasa 
pinch to it.” | 

“My dear child, I was only wishing that you 
were less outspoken and free with your opinions. 
You can not judge of these people correctly till 
you know them, and it is the good traits of a 
person that develop on acquaintance,” 

“ And the bad ones, aunt?” 

“Must be overlooked and forgiven for the sake 
of the good.” 

“But when the bad predominate and quite 
shut out the good?” 

“Then, Madeline, we can, at least, observe 
them silently. We gain nothing by publishing 
another’s frailty. And, I think, my dear, that 
with the assistance of God’s grace, it is not diffi- 
cult to feel kindly toward people who are not 
agreeable to us. Let us seek help from above, 
and pity those who are less fortunately consti- 
tuted than ourselves.” 

I can see you, Paul, as you nod assent to Aunt 
Lucy’s precepts. Well, there is nobody to blame 
but yourself. Am I not left to manage for myself 
just when I most need a wise husband’s restrain- 
ing authority? I promised auntie to try to profit 
by her kind counsel, and begged her to apply the 
screws wherever I need them; but I shall give 
you no promise except the one you exacted þe- 
fore leaving home, that I should give in my let- 
ters an unvarnished history of all my proceed- 
ings, hopes, wishes, and pleasures. I suppose 
nothing ever happens in these quiet regions, so I 
shall have little to write. There comes aunt with 
a letter forme. From California, I know. So I 
am only too glad to say good-by to you. 

Affectionately, MADELINE. 


——cD0o 


AONIO PALEARI AND HIS MARTYRDOM. 
BY REV. B.F. RAWLINS, A. M. 


NTONIO DALLA PAGLIA was bom about 
the year 1500, A. D., at Veroli, in Italy. He 
more generally called himself Aonio Paleari. He 
was born—not merely to live'and die. In his 
day and country he was destined to be a hero of 
the olden type, who, through faith, wrought won- 
ders, and out of weakness was made strong. 
True, he was not to escape persecution or the 
martyr’s fate. Yet as a great spirit, possessing 
a full comprehension of the truth, with a corre- 
sponding sense of responsibility, he was to be 
marked as one out of the ten thousands of Italy 
who would not submit to its perversion. 


‘language, it was generally sought after. 
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His education was conducted by eminent mas- 
ters, and he soon attained the rank of an accom- 
plished scholar. He enjoyed the friendship of 
the most learned men of his age and country; 
among whom may be mentioned Cardinals Sado- 
let and Pole—men whose religious views were 
supposed to be far removed from intolerancy, and 
whose society and friendship were the more ap- 
preciated as they were supposed to be favorable 
to the Reformation. 

After a long residence at Rome, Paleari re- 
moved to Sienna, where he married and was pos- 
sessed of two sons and two daughters, Here, by 
the Senate, he was appointed public teacher of 
Greek and Latin; lecturing occasionally on phi- 
losophy and belles-lettres. But his course was 
not that usually pursued. He was impressed 
from heaven; his associates were not. The far 
future loomed up before him, and he felt that he 
was responsible for his instructions. Studying the 
Scriptures, and the theology of Germany—much 
better in that day in some respects than now— 
his instructions were imbued with a spirit very 
different from that of his colleagues; this grati- 
fied his pupils, but provoked the anger of the 
authorities. His friend Sadolet would remind 
him of the danger to which he was exposing him- 
self, advise him to concede more to the spirit of 
the times, and speak more cautiously. He re- 
ceived his advice, but carefully laid it aside, and 
lecture after lecture set forth his opinions with 
the greatest freedom. The authorities now sought 
by every stratagem to fasten upon him the crime 
of heresy. 

The ground of opposition against him is set 
forth in one of his letters: “ Cotta asserts that if 
I am allowed to live, there will not be a vestige 
of religion left in the city. Why? Because, 
being asked one day what was the first ground 
on which men should rest their salvation, I re- 
plied ‘Christ’ being asked what was the second, 
I replied ‘Christ! and being asked what was the 
third, I still replied ‘Christ !” 

In the year 1543 he published a treatise on 
“The Benefit of Christ’s Death.” The charges 
preferred against him became centered in this 
treatise. It was popular, and being in the Italian 
But its 
vast reputation only increased the virulence of 
his enemies. Cotta, above-named, became a vig- 
ilant and deadly foe. Three hundred became 
leagued with him to destroy Paleari. Twelve of 
them were to bear witness against him, and 
thereby insure his condemnation. His defense 
before the Senate of Sienna was truly sublime, 
and for the moment it quelled every feeling against 
him. ‘There are some,” said he, “so censorious 
as to be displeased when we give the highest praise 
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to the author and God of our salvation, Christ, 
the Kine of all nations and people. For writing 


in the Tuscan language to show what great ben-~ 


efits accrue to mankind from his death, a criminal 
_accusation has been made against me. Isit pos- 
sible to utter or conceive any thing more shame- 
ful? I said that since He in whom divinity re- 
sided has poured out his life’s blood so lovingly 
for our salvation, we ought not to doubt the good 
will of Heaven, but may promise ourselves the 
greatest tranquillity and peace. I affirmed, 
agreeably-to the most unquestionable monuments 
of antiquity, that those who turn with their souls 
to Christ crucified, commit themselves to him by 
faith, acquiesce in the promises, and cleave with 
assured faith to Him who can not deceive, are 
delivered from all evil, and enjoy a full pardon 
of all theirsins. These things appeared so griey- 
ous, so detestable, so execrable to the twelve—I 
can not call them men, but inhuman beasts—that 
they judged that the author should be committed 
to the flames. If I must undergo this punish- 
ment for the aforesaid testimony—for I deem it 
a testimony rather than a libel—then, Senators, 
nothing moré happy can befall me. In such 
times as these, I do not think a Christian ought 
to die in his bed. To be accused, to be dragged 
to prison, to be scourged, to be hung up by 
the neck, to be sewed up in a sack, to be ex- 
posed to wild beasts, is little; let me be roasted 
before a fire, provided only the truth be brought 
to light by such a death.” 

So powerful an appeal we might expect would 
produce its effect. The clamor for a time was 
silenced. Being invited by the Senate of Lucca, 
he repaired to that city, where he acted as orator 
of the republic. After remaining here about ten 
years, but with scarcely a creditable subsistence, 
and not without being pursued by one of his 
former enemies, he accepted a more advantageous 
post from the Senate of Milan. But hither he 
was pursued. The accusation against the author 
of the “ Benefits of Christ’s Death” was directed 
to be reheard. He was seized and conveyed to 
Rome. When finally arraigned for trial, the 
charges against him stood as follows: 1. That he 
denied purgatory. 2. That he disapproved of the 
burial of the dead in churches, and preferred the 
ancient Roman mode of sepulture without the 
walls of the cities. 3. That he ridiculed the 
monastic life. 4, and lastly. That he ascribed 
justification solely to faith in the mercy of God 
forgiving sins through Jesus Christ. Questioned 
by the Cardinals, he said: 

“Seeing that your eminences have so many 
credible witnesses against me, it is unnecessary 
for you to give yourselves or me longer trouble. 
Iam resolved to act according to the advice of 
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the blessed apostle Peter, when he says, ‘Christ 
suffered for us, leaving ug an example that we 
should follow his steps; who did no evil, neither 
was guile found in his mouth; who, when he 
was reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered 
he threatened not, but committed himself to Him 
that judgeth righteously.’ Proceed, then, to give 
judgment; pronounce sentence on Aonio, and 
thus gratify his adversaries and fulfill your of- 
fice.” 

He was condemned; and for three years a 
loathsome prison was his home. He was then 
suspended upon a gibbet, and his dead body com- 
mitted to the flames; unless, as some suppose, he 
was burned alive. 

The Romanists have carefully endeavored to 
conceal the fact that Aonio suffered martyrdom 
at their hands, and have sought to make the im- 
pression that he became penitent and died in the 
communion of the Church. But one of their own 
number, who draws his materials from the records 
of the Inquisition itself, thus betrays them: 
“When it appeared,” says Laderchius, “that this 
son of Belial was obstinate and refractory, and 
could by no means be recovered from the dark- 
ness of error to the light of truth, he was deserv- 
edly delivered to the fire, that after suffering its 
momentary pains here, he might be found in 
everlasting flames hereafter.” This pious and 
admonitory language favors the idea that he was 
burnt alive. That he never recanted, is evident 
from letters he wrote to his family on the morn- 
ing of his death. To his wife he wrote as fol- 
lows: 

My DEAREST WIFE, —I would not that you should 
receive sorrow from my pleasure, nor ill from my good. 
The hour is now come when I must pass from this life 
to my Lord, and Father, and God. I depart as joy- 
fully as if I were going to the nuptials of the Son of 
the great King, which I have always prayed my Lord 
to grant me through his goodness and infinite mercy. 
Wherefore, my dearest wife, comfort yourself with the 
will of God and with my resignation; and attend to 
the desponding family which still survives, training 
them up, and preserving them in the fear of God, and 
being to them both father and mother. I am now an 
old man of seventy years, and useless, Our children 
must provide for themselves by their virtue and indus- 
try, and lead an honorable life. God the Father, and 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit be with your spirit! 2 

Thy husband, 

Rome, July 3, 1570 


To his children he writes: 


AONIO PALEARI, 


LAMPRIDIO AND FrRDO—BELOVED CHILDREN,— 
These, my very courteous lords, do not abate in their 
kindness to me even in this extremity, and give me, 
permission to write to you. It pleases God to call me 
to himself by this means, which may appear to you 
harsh and painful; but if you regard it properly, as 
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happening with my full resignation and pleasure, you 
will acquiesce in the will of God, as you have hitherto 
done, Virtue and industry I leave you for a patri- 
mony, along with the little property you already pos- 
sess. I do not leave you in debt. Many are always 
asking when they ought to give. You were freed more 
than eighteen years ago; you are not bound for my 
debts. If you are called upon to discharge them, have 
recourse to his excellency the duke, who will not see 
you wronged. I have requested from Luca Pridio an 
account of what is due to me, and what I am owing. 
With the dowry of your mother, bring up your Little 
sister as God shall give you grace. Salute Aspasia and 
sister Aonilla, my beloved daughters in the Lord. My 
hour approaches. The Spirit of God console and pre- 
serve you in his grace! 
Your father, 

Rome, July 3, 1570. 

Such was the profession, the life, the death of a 
noble soldier of Jesus Christ two hundred and 
ninety years ago. How glorious his eternal rest ! 

That he was not weak-minded, the positions he 
occupied, his noble defenses, his literary labors, 
all attest. Many of his productions are extant. 
In his lifetime he published four volumes of epis- 
tles, a volume of orations, and three books in 
verse on the Immortality of the Soul. None, 
however, were like his “ Benefit of the Death of 
Christ.” A fellow-countryman and cotemporary 
says of it: “Many are of opinion that there is 
scarcely a book of this age, or at least in the 
Italian language, so sweet, so pious, so simple, 
and so well fitted to instruct the ignorant and 
weak, especially in the doctrine of justification.” 
Forty thousand copies were sold in six years, It 
spread by translations into other languages and 
nations, but it was distasteful to Romish author- 
ities, and soon strenuous attempts were made to 
suppress it. Thomas Babington Macaulay, re- 
viewing the religious history of those times, says 
of this book: “One book in particular, entitled 
the ‘Benefit of Christ’s Death,’ had ‘this fate. 
It was written in Tuscan, was many times re- 
printed, and was eagerly read in every part of 
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Italy. But the inquisitors detected in it the Lu- 


theran doctrine of justification by faith alone. 
They proscribed wt; and itis now as utterly lost 
as the Second Decade of Livy.” 

Reader, that book has not been entirely lost. 
It was, apparently, when Macaulay wrote, By 
a singular providence it has come to light. Dr. 
M’Crie, in his “History of the Reformation in 
Italy,” showed that there had been an English 
~ version of the work as late as 1577. This Eng- 
lish copy, after protracted search, was found by 
Rev. John Ayer, M. A., a few years since, and 
now it is finding a new circulation both in Europe 
and America as a valuable relic of the times of 
the Reformation. It may be that this little book 
shall, become a striking comment upon that Scrip- 








ture which enjoins us to “cast our bread upon 


the waters,” with the assurance that it shall be 
gathered after many days. 

After nearly three centuries, the very land in 
which Paleari was martyred for teaching the 
“ Benefits of Christ’s Death,” has itself struggled 
successfully for religious freedom; and now Pa- 
leari may return to them again, as a missionary, 
through this little volume, and preach to them 
what they most of all need to know, and which 
alone will preserve them from the paganized ec- 
clesiasticism of which they have been a prey for 
centuries—“ the Benefits of Christ’s Death.”* 
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GLIMPSES OF IMMORTALITY 
FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 





EDITORIAL. 





me great minds of all ages have been pro- 
foundly occupied with the problem of the 
nature ‘and destination of man. The soul has 
been interrogated, analyzed, studied, to ascer- 
tain what indications it might give of its ulti- 
mate destiny. The field, it is true, has, as yet, 
been only partially explored; yet the results are 
of the most gratifying character. Our limited 
space will allow us to do nothing more than to 
touch the headlands of the subject, to indicate 
the line of argument, and give a summation of 
results, “ 

The question is—what is‘the destiny demanded 
for the human soul by its capacities and intui- 
tions? 

There are two ways in which we may learn the 
ends or objects of a piece of mechanism. 1. By 
direct communication from its author, or from 
some person competent to inform us. 2. By an 
examination of its nature and adaptations. By 
one or the other of these methods, or by both 
conjoined, must the objects of human existence 
be determined. i 

The man who denies the personal existence of 
God, or rejects the inspiration of the Bible, dis- 
cards the first of these two methods, and must 
rely solely upon the second. With him, then, it 
becomes a question of transcendent importance 
what the man’s organization—what the soul’s 
capacities and intuitions indicate. It is his only 
method of solving the great problem of human 
destiny. Let us, then, take the objector upon 
his own ground, and see whether there are not in 





* “The Benefit of Christ’s Death.” This little, but 
most valuable work has been republished by Gould & 
Lincoln, Boston, and from it the above paper has been 
compiled. 
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the very constitution of the human soul indica- | certain stage of advancement to rot and fall off, 


tions of its exalted destiny that should over- 
whelm the skeptic with shame, Let us feel our 
way along into the subject by taking an illustra- 
tion at hand. Suppose that, without any previ- 
ous knowledge of the instrument on our part, a 
watch was, for the first time, put into our hands, 
and we were told to study its ends or uses—no 
intimation of the design of its author being given 
to us. What should we do? How would we 
proceed? Evidently we would examine its parts, 
and how those parts were related. In the main- 
spring we find the origin of motion. This we 
find to be communicated by a succession of nice- 
ly-adjusted parts—the chain, wheels, cogs, and 
hair-spring—to the hands, which are thus made 
to pass over equal spaces on the dial-plate in 
equal times. -Here we arrive at the ultimate de- 
sign of the author—the legitimate use of the 
mechanism. It was designed to keep time. To 
say that it was designed for the production of 
music—that it is a music boxz—would be absurd. 
It has no adaptation to this end. While it can 
keep time, it can not make music. 

But now another question arises. The watch 
has run down. The main-spring is all unwound, 
and the watch has stopped. It can go no more. 
We are ready to throw it away. But, stop! let 
us reéxamine the matter. Can this exquisite 
mechanism have no higher end than to run only 
twenty-four hours and then stop forever? If so, 
why is its workmanship so exquisite? Why 
such costly, difficult, and enduring material? 
Here may be skill but not wisdom. Then I dis- 
cover the key and its adaptation for winding up 
the machinery. Now, the whole matter flashes 
on my mind. I see the wisdom of the design, 
the beauty of the execution, and the wondrous 
nature of the whole contrivance. 

It is safe to apply the above principle to the 
divine as well as human mechanism. Or, if the 
skeptic denies to us the use of the word divine, 
we will accommodate him by using the term 
mechanism of nature. Now, no fact is more ab- 
solutely or clearly undeniable than that nature 
never organizes, never constructs, either in the 

vegetable or animal world, without specific uses 
- or ends. There are no functions in nature without 
the results they indicate being possible. 

The very existence of pollen in the flower is 
sure evidence that nature designed that such 
flower should multiply and spread. The flower 
on the grape-vine is the herald of the coming fruit. 
The production of fruit is the obvious design, and 
the functions of the vine are adapted to that end. 
Now, suppose in the very organization of the vine 
there was some constitutional defect, so that its 


instead of ripening. Such a phenomenon would 
be contrary to all the analogies of nature. We 
find nothing like it in the whole range of vege- 
table life. External causes may thwart the obvi- 
ous designs of nature and prevent their realiza- 
tion; but this is the failure of the individual. 
The possibility of realization still remains so far 
as the race is concerned, Still further; these in- 
dications of ultimate design, revealed in even the 
early stages of development in nature’s works, 
are true. They may be misunderstood, misinter- 
preted by the rash or careless observer, but they 
never lie, 

We come to the animal creation. I see the fins 
of the fish developing, and I know it is because 
the fish is designed to swim in water. Now, sup- 
pose there was no water in the universe, and that 
I knew such to be the fact; would I not be filled 
with astonishment? Would I not wonder how 
such a thing could be? It is said that the young 
turtle, hatched out upon the hot sand, following 
its native instincts, will run in a straight line for 
the water, that it may enter into its natural ele- 
ment. Now, suppose you should find the turtle 
endowed with this native instinct, while yet there 
was no water; would you not say that here 
was a lack of correspondencies in nature? Sup- 
pose you should see birds endowed with wings, 
while yet there was no air in which they might 
fly; would it not surprise you? Or, again, sup- 
pose man was created so as to hunger and to 
thirst as now, while the only solid placed within 
his reach was a stone, and the only fluid, molten 
lava; would it not be mockery? But would it 
be any more mockery, than for him to be created 
with an inextinguishable desire of continued be- 
ing, and with capabilities of continued growth 
and expansion, while yet there was no here- 
after? Nay, the very fact that the fins grow 
upon the fish, demonstrates to me that water is 
his element, and that there is water somewhere, 
though I may have never seen it. The very fact 
that the bird is armed with wings for its flight, 
demonstrates the existence of air, though I may 
never have felt it. Nay, further, the very fact 
that I hunger, demonstrates that there is food; 
the very fact that I thirst, demonstrates that 
there is water; that I have lungs, demonstrates 
that there is air; and that I have eyes, demon- 
strates that there must be light! 

We have now enunciated the principle—the | 
basis of the argument. Is there one who is not 

‘compelled to admit it? one who can doubt it? 
If so, you strike at the foundations of all belief. 
You have come to the condition of that universal | 
skeptic who said, that the only certain proposi- | 


sap must necessarily fail, leaving the fruit at a | tion in the universe was, that nothing is certain. 
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But, on the other hand, if you admit the propo- 
sition, you must admit it in its application to 
man as well as to every other creature. Take 
him as he exists—in his complex nature—his 
union of mind with matter, of body with spirit; 
must not this being have some object, some aim, 
worthy of his complicated structure? 

In this examination we may not stop with 


man’s physical nature; for the human body, 


though “curiously and wonderfully made,” is 
only the artificial frame-work—the material cov- 
ering—which is thrown around the human soul. 


~ As you would not learn the ends and uses of the 


watch by examining the case, so may we not 
learn the capabilities and destinies of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual nature, from the material 
habiliments in which we find it clothed. These 
are put on for a day. But in the higher elements 
of a man’s life, we are to study the indications 
of that destiny denied to him by infidelity. 

Having thus, in the briefest manner, given the 
outline of the argument, we must note its appli- 
cation to the human race, and the intimations it 
gives of the soul’s destiny. We will, however, at 
the outset, indicate that result. It may be thus 
expressed: Zhe intuitions and capacities of the 
human soul demand for man a future and un- 
ending life. Let us notice a few of those indica- 
tions. 

If there is no future life, then is there no use 
for intellect or spirit at all. Instinct would 
have answered all the conditions of the present 
life. Look at the brute creation. What gift of 
intelligence do they need which instinct does 
not supply? Guided by its unerring impulse 
they select each his appropriate element, his 
climate, his food, erects his habitation, lays in 
his stores for Winter, and performs all other 


- functions necessary to preserve life and secure 


happiness. Would the bee construct its cell 
with greater exactness if it had intellect and 
had acquired a knowledge of mathematics; or 
would it make better honey, if, endowed with 
intellect, it had studied the science of chemistry? 
Suppose the swallow had intellect, and had 
studied the changes of the seasons and the ge- 
ography of the earth; could she fix the time of 
her migrations more accurately, or select the 
place whither she would go, to better advant- 
age? Suppose the eagle had intellect, and had 
studied the nature of the atmosphere and the 
currents of the winds; could he wing a bolder 
or loftier flight toward the heavens? Suppose 
the nightingale had intellect, and had been 
schooled in the science of music; could she pour 
forth richer or sweeter melodies upon the even- 
ing air? 

In fact—who can deny it?—in relation to this 








life, the instinct of animals not unfrequently sur- 
passes the intellect of man. 

The endowment of higher powers, then, is the 
pledge of a higher and grander destiny. Instinct 
relates only to the present life; intellect relates 
to the illimitable and boundless future. Its very 
endowment, then, is an intimation—a glimpse of 
immortality. 

The capacity of the soul for unending progress 
in knowledge is inexplicable, if there is no future 
life in reference to which the soul has been thus 
endowed. There is nothing more remarkable in 
the intellectual history of the race than this one 
fact, that every attainment of intellect is but the 
stepping-stone to something higher—something 
beyond. The discipline attained is only prepara- 
tory to a higher discipline to be attained. The 
knowledge acquired is only seed for a new and 
larger harvest of knowledge. 

Take even the most favorable examples of hu- 
man nature—the intellect of Newton or of Ba- 
con! They had surveyed all the fields of human 
learning and acquired unwonted intellectual 
power, but was there nothing beyond? Had 
they attained the utmost limit of which their 
minds were capable? You shall hear the con- 
fessions of one of these great men as they fell 
from his own lips. Says the immortal Newton, 
“I know not what I may appear to the world; 
but to myself I seem to haye been like a boy 
playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself 
in now and then finding a smoother pebble or 
a prettier shell than ordinary, while the great 
ocean of truth lay undiscovered before me.” If 
these are the confessions of the greatest intel- 
lect that ever lived; if he only trod on the shore 
of the boundless ocean of truth, what is the 
lesson taught us? Is it not that the present life 
is the embryo condition of the intellect, and that 
its real life is in the future state? But if there 
be no future state im which these faculties may 
expand to their full maturity; if the vast ocean 
of truth is never to be surveyed or even crossed; 
if the unfathomed mines of truth are never to 
be explored, why these endowments, why this 
desire of knowledge, why this capability of un- 
ending progress? Has God endowed man with 
such transcendent powers, but allotted no time 
and no sphere for their development? Then did 
his skill forsake him in the noblest part of all 
his works. 

The intuitive apprehension of a future life is 
pregnant with meaning. Nothing is more certain 
than that the expectation of a future life is an 
intuitive apprehension of the race. Even among 
the tribes that have ranked lowest and where 
midnight barbarism has brooded for ages, there 
still remain some dim, glimmering expectations 
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of a future. This instinctive apprehension of 
the race has always affirmed that this brief life 
is not all—that there is something beyond! 
You see it in the theories of their philosophers, 
in the songs of their poets, and in the intima- 
tions that lurk amid the forms of their art. 
Its prophecies are graven on the pyramids, Its 
symbols confront us among the broken images 
and pillars exhumed from the ruins of ancient 
Nineveh. In India and China, in Japan and in 
Borneo, all over the vast Archipelago of the Pa- 
cific, and among all the swarthy tribes of Africa 
we find intimations that humanity is waiting 
and looking for something beyond.* Even the 
wild and wandering Indian of the forest is not 
without his glimpses of immortality. 


“For simple nature to his hope has given 
Behind the cloud-topt hill a humbler heaven; 
Some safer world in depth of wood embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold.” 

This, then, has been the instinctive sentiment 
of the human soul in all the ages that are past. 
“Tt does not proceed,” to use the language of 
Cicero—“ this conviction does not proceed from 
the conversation of men, or the agreement of 
philosophers. It is not an opinion established by 
institutions or by laws. But, no doubt, in every 
case, the consent of all nations”—and he might 
have added, all people —“is to be looked upon as 
a law of nature.” 

What, then, is the result reached? Why, 
either that this expectation is founded in truth— 
that there is another life, or that nature is false, 
and is so constituted as to deceive us. If this be 
so, then is nature not only false to us, but it is 
inconsistent with itself, Among all the great 
variety of natural impulses and instincts im- 
planted in our constitution, there is not one but 
what has its proper objects, modes, and means of 
gratification. Do we hunger? Nature has pro- 
vided food to allay that hunger. Do we thirst? 
Behold, here is water to drink. Do we find the 
social element in our constitution? Behold its 
counterpart—friends and companions. Are we 
created with an inextinguishable desire for knowl- 
edge? Behold the fields spread out before us. 
Thus, nature is true to herself. She implants no 
instinct or principle that has not its counterpart 
of reality. 

Now, suppose God had so constituted man that 
he would hunger and thirst as now, and yet had 
made no provision for food or for drink. Or, on 
the other hand, suppose he had made the earth to 
bring forth luxuriant harvests and delicious fruits, 





* Constitution of the Human Soul. By Dr. Storrs. 








but had so formed the animal creation that there 
was no desire to partake of this food, and no ca- 
pacity to enjoy it. There would be a lack of cor- 
respondencies. Nature would be a lie. But we 
find no such lack any where among the things 
that are known and understood; and thus 
are we brought invincibly to the conclusion 
that there must be another life, as the counter- 
part of the instinctive expectation implanted in 
the nature of man. 
The desire of continued existence, which nature 
has implanted in the soul, is another of the ele- 
ments of our organization, explicable on no other 
supposition than the reality of a future life. We 
need not argue the existence of this desire. The 
line of argument already employed would apply 
here. But we must guard one or two points. 
And, first, this quenchless desire of a future life 
can not be resolved into a mere desire of animal 
existence, Jor when fully persuaded of the soul’s 
immortality; when possessed of a full and glori- 
ous assurance of immortal bliss in heaven, men 
are often not only willing, but even rejoice to die 
that they may live—to put off this mortal that 
they may put on immortality. 
But why—for what purpose—has this ipeta 
ive yearning after another life been implanted 
within us? 
“ Whence springs this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ?” 

“Tt is the divinity that stirs within us, 
Points out a hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man.” 

The investing of man with conscience is one of 
the clearest intimations that his being is not lim- 
ited by this brief life. It is not for us now to 
reason upon the fact of a conscience in man. Its 
existence is as certain as that of the memory, the 
imagination, or the reason. And yet, if there be 
no future life, then is there neither right nor 
wrong, neither virtue nor vice, neither responsi- 
bility nor culpability, and neither reward nor 
punishment. And if so, why have we a con- 
science, and what is it but a mockery and a 
cheat ? 

No amount, or kind, or degree of worldly good 
is capable of satisfying the aspirations of the 
soul. The soul’s long and vain struggle for 
gratification in worldly pleasures or worldly 
achievements, affords a sad demonstration of the 
truth just recorded. Yet even this struggle is 
not without its significance. | It teaches that the 
soul was created for higher and holier ends—for 
a grander destiny! The fact, however, is so pat- 
ent, so universally acknowledged, and the infer- 
ence from it so obvious, that we may not enlarge 
upon it here. 

The fact that a dying man never feels his soul 
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to be dying, but only his body, is another of 
those pregnant facts, which show how deeply the 
principle of immortality is implanted in the very 
constitution of the soul. A man may find him- 
self in the last stages of mortal disease, but he 
learns this not from any internal consciousness, 
such as the soul would have if it were actually 
dying, but from his observation of the condition 
of his body. I once attended the death-bed of 
a calm, philosophical Christian man. He lifted 
up his hands and noted the indications of death. 
Said he: “I know that my poor body is in a dy- 
ing state; for years it has been wasting away ; 
- its strength is all gone; my extremities are cold; 
the blood is settled under my finger nails; but 
my mind is as strong as ever, and has no con- 
sciousness of approaching death. Indeed, I can’t 
have any other feeling, than that the soul will 
continue to live right on just as if the body did 
not die.” 

This feeling—this consciousness that the soul 
is still living right on through the agonies of 
death, and unaffected by those agonies, 1s at once 
the result of the soul’s essential immortality and 
a testimony of it. Said Dr. Maclaine just at the 
close of his life: “I am daily growing weaker; 
yet the faculties of my mind are in a better state 
than they were two months ago. 
contemplate clearly the grand scene to which I 
am going. It appears to my mind very magnifi- 
cent and very awful!” This seems to be a con- 
sciousness of living rather than dying. 

But a still more striking illustration is found 
in the life of the learned and celebrated Boer- 
haave. He said that he had never doubted the 
spiritual and immaterial nature of the soul. But 
added he, “I have lately had a kind of experi- 
mental certainty of the distinction between. the 
body and the soul. Infirmity and disease have 
overwhelmed all the physical energies; but they 
have no power to overmaster the soul. It is 
conscious, active, living as ever.” What more 
impressive evidence can we possibly have of the 
independent nature of the soul, and that its being 
is unimpaired by the dying agonies of.the body, 
than this conscious, continued life and strength— 
unaffected to the very last moment of mortal ex- 
istence? 

One example more. The great and good Dr, 
Fisk marked this triumph of soul over bodily de- 
cay, this indication of the undying—the immor- 
tal—in our nature, “Vain human reasoners,” 
he exclaimed, “ often tell us that'the soul and the 
body will go down together to the dust. But it 


is not true. I now feel a strength of soul and an’ 


energy of mind which this body, though afflicted 
and pained, can not impair. The soul has an en- 
ergy of its own; and so far from my body press- 


I can now, 


ing my soul down to the dust, I feel as if my 
soul had almost power to raise my body upward, 
and bear it away.” Thus does the soul, in the 
darkest hour of mortal existence, assert, by its 
consciousness of continuing life, its birthright of 
immortality. 

I can not but agree with the author of the 
“ Footfalls upon the Boundary of Another World,” 
that “death is not the opposite of life, but only 
the agency. by which life changes its phase.” 
“ We have nothing to do with the grave. Wedo 
not descend to the tomb. It is a cast-off gar- 
ment, encoffined, to which are paid the rites of 
sepulture.” This accords with the instinctive 
sentiments of the race. 


“Who reads his bosom, reads immortal life; 
Or nature there imposing on her sons, 
Has written fables—man was made a lie!” 


Finally, take the’ soul, endowed and equipped 
as we find it, its capacities and adaptations give 
the lie to the infidel’s assumption that it has no 
future. 

Were we passing along by the wharfs of a 
great commercial city on our ocean coast, and 
should we observe an immense structure like that 
of the mammoth steamship, Great Eastern, while 
we gazed upon the great bulk and strength of 
the structure—the force and power of its ma- 
chinery—the long sweep of its mighty paddles— 
its sides raised like a wall against the ocean’s bil- 
lows—even though no one should inform us of the 
destination of the vessel, we should infer thatit had 
some other destination than merely to ply upon 
the smooth waters of a river or of an inland lake. 
Its very structure indicates that it is destined to 
battle the fury of the open sea, and to pass across 
the mighty ocean from continent to continent. 
Just so with the human soul. Its structure, its 
adaptations, its powers, all indicate that it is des- 
tined to launch out upon the ocean of eternity, 
and there, in the vastness of its range, call forth 
the deep and lasting energies of its character. 

I can not more appropriately close the discus- 
sion of this question, than by repeating the oft- 
quoted passage from Mr. Addison, upon the sub- 
ject—a passage which is equally attractive for its 


‘classic beauty and for its forcible argument: 


“ How can it enter into the thoughts of man, 
that the soul, which is capable of such immense 
perfections, and of receiving new improvements 
to all eternity, shall fall into nothing almost as 
soon as it is created? Are such abilities made 
for no purpose? A brute arrives at a point of 
perfection which he can never pass. In a few 
years he has all the endowments he is capable of; 


_and were he to live ten thousand more, he would 


be the same thing he is at present. Were a hu- 
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man soul thus at a stand in her accomplishment, 
were her faculties to be full-blown and incapable 
of further enlargements, I could imagine it might 
fall away insensibly, and drop at once into a state 
of annihilation. But can we believe a thinking 
being, that is in a perpetual progress of improve- 
ments, and traveling on from perfection to per- 
fection, after having “just looked abroad into the 
works of the Creator and made a few discoveries 
of his infinite goodness, wisdom, and power, must 
perish in her first setting out, and in the very 
beginning of her inquiries? 

“Man, considered in his present state, seems 
sent into the world only to propagate his kind. 
He provides himself with a successor, and im- 
mediately quits his post to make room for him. 

‘Heir urges on his predecessor heir, 

Like wave impelling wave.’ 
He does not seem born to enjoy life, but to de- 
liver it down to others. This is not surprising 
to consider of animals which are formed for our 
use, and-can finish their business in a short life. 
The silk-worm, after haying spun her task, lays 
her eggs and dies; but a man can never have 
taken in his full measure of knowledge, has not 
time to subdue his passions, establish his soul 
in virtue, and come up to the’ perfection of his 
nature, before he is hurried off the stage. Would 
an infinitely wise Bemg make such glorious creat- 
ures for so mean a purpose? Can he delight in 
the production of such abortive intelligences— 
such short-lived reasonable beings? Would he 
give us talents that are not to be exerted? ca- 
pacities that are never to be gratified? How 
can we find that wisdom that shines through all 
His works in the formation of man, without 
looking upon this world as the nursery of the 
next? and believing. that the several generations 
of rational creatures which rise up and disap- 
pear in such quick succession, are only to receive 
their first rudiments of existence here, and after- 
ward to be transplanted into a more friendly 
climate, where they may spread and flourish to 
all eternity ?” 

Thus does the very constitution of the human 
soul combine with the Revelation of God to at- 
test its own immortality. And if immortal, who 
can comprehend its worth? and what effort can 
be too great for its salvation? 

Allow me to close with the words of inspira- 
tion: “What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? or, what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 


——<s<c oo 


Tue reflections on a day well spent, furnish us 
with joys more pleasing than a thousand tri- 


umphs. 
Von. XXI.—15 
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BY REV. W. R. GOODWIN, ÀA. M. 


HE world is full of false ideas concerning the 
standard of scholarship, and that standard is 
generally far too low. Many persons would be 
tolerable scholars were it not for that odious, yet 
prevalent, sentiment of the poet, namely : 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing— 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 


A person, however, may drink but sparingly of 
that fountain, and yet feel that the draught is 
refreshing and elevating. With too many young 
ladies and gentlemen, however, the only question 
is, to graduate, or not to graduate, and once hav- 
ing concluded to obtain an education the student 
toils long and hard to complete the collegiate 
curriculum, thinking that the “ultima thule” of 
learning will be reached in the hour the diploma 
is received. Having finished their labors in the 
recitation rooms and literary hall, they leave for- 
ever the walks of literary life, deeming the parch- 
ment they have received a sufficient proof of their 
scholarship. They foolishly think that they have 
explored the arcana of wisdom, and that hence- 


forth nothing remains but to tell ignorant people, 


the wonders of science, and the mysteries of a 
collegiate education. But when these literary 
jackdaws get among the “profanum vulgus” 
they are speedily stripped of their peacock feath- 
ers, and the shame of their literary nakedness is 
made to appear. Scholastic learning alone will 


not make the scholar, for he must learn of the | 
present as well as of the past. We live in an age | 


full of activity, knowledge, and educated power, 
and he who lives not with and for the present is 
not the genuine scholar. A man may spend his 
time in reading the Canterbury tales, and may 
make Chaucer his model; or he may delight to 
revel in the beauties of Sidney and Spenser, or 
pore over the Novum Organum of Bacon, and 
yet be an indifferent scholar. It is true that 
Locke, and Bacon, and Reid, and Stewart, and 
Hamilton, and a host of others, teach us the op- 
erations of the mind, and point us to the inner 
life, but he who lives in the subjective alone is 
not the scholar the world demands. However 
well versed a man may be in the writings of 
Homer and Virgil; however skillful and correct 
he may ‘be in the sciences; in a word, however 
much knowledge he may derive from text-books 
and colleges, he is not necessarily a scholar. In 
the world around us there are books not written 
with a pen or printed on paper, yet none the less 
interesting or instructive. When we look above 
us we find a book open in the blue or cloudy sky, 
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and he who desires to be a real scholar reads 
attentively the lessons taught by the sun in its 
grandeur, or the murky clouds in their darkness. 
Beneath ‘us, Nature’s volume is unfolded for our 
perusal, and the grass, the flower, yea, the very 
pebble we grind beneath our tread teaches us a 
lesson most sublime. When we look around us, 
we see field and forest, rock and river, sand and 
ocean, plain and mountain, till we exclaim, 





“There seems a voice in every gale, 
A tongue in every flower!” 


And here the earnest student learns lessons of 
untold yalue, and finds “ books in running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and Goon in every thing.” The 
real scholar is a live man, and is not content to sit 
at the feet of Confucius or Plato, or yet the sages 
of later generations. He, it is true, delves deep 
into the mines of hidden knowledge, and extracts 
great blocks of thought from the quarries of mind, 
and gathers bowlders of learning from the fields 
of science, yet all this perfects not his education, 
He must keep up with the present, and if possi- 
ble read the future in the signs every-where seen. 
Any bookworm, any Rip Van Winkle, can tell us 
the ethics of the past, and what wisdom there 
was in the dark ages, but can he tell us how the 
world now moves on, and what relations nations 


tell us of the researches of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the inventions of the present age, and the 
improvement on the past? Or does he tell us 
only of Diogenes in his tub, Socrates in his prison, 
Plato in academic groves, Aristotle in peripatetic 
schools, or Alexander on the battle-field? Or 
with all this does he tell us of the Austrian war? 
Does he understand the laws that govern our re- 
public as well as he understands sidereal laws? 
Does he enter fully and fervently into the hopes 
and efforts of the nineteenth century? Does he 
see through the telescope of scientific faith the 
good time coming when science shall overthrow 
error, and erect on every hill, in every valley, and 
in every grove an altar to sanctified learning? 
The real scholar does all this, yea, more; he sees 
the time when thg past, present, and future shall 
be linked together by a chain that shall brighten 
by use in all ages. In a world of intense strife, 
where every man must do or die; in a world 
where the caldron of life is bubbling and boiling, 
a scholar must be wide awake or become disgraced 
forever. It will not do to say, “I stood at the 
head of my class in college; I graduated with 
honor; or, I carry my diploma.” That ticket 
will pass no one over the railroad of literary life. 
While our institutions of learning can do much 
for a student, and while their names are every- 
where honored, their seals will but disgrace a man 











now bear to each other? Can the so-called scholar | 











who goes not forth in educated strength to obey 


the command of his “alma mater.” When the 
honored president says to a student, in the lan- 
guage of the parchment, “Notum sit quod,’ etc., 
he means, “ Never sit down in ease till you know 
all that can be known,” and that injunction 
should follow the alumnus through every period 
of his life, and in the hour of dissolution should 
point him to the land where the tree of knowl- 
edge grows and yields perennially. 

The genuine scholar, then, is that one who 
studies before entering college; who studies while 
there not only his books but his fellow-students, 
and who studies men and books and things after 
the days of college life are over. The mind of 
man being capable of almost infinite improve-. 
ment, he fails in life’s labors who does not expand 
his intellect in every good and proper way. In 
the empire of mind there are monarchs who sway 
an almost absolute scepter over inferior subjects, 
and such a monarch is that person who studies, 
and learns, and uses, and withal blesses his fel- 
low-men. The real scholar learns from every 
thing he smells, or tastes, or hears, or touches, or 
sees, and the whole world is under contribution 
to his mind. He stands with the antediluvian 
world and reads in geological formations the his- 
tory of the world’s creation. 

Later yet he traces through science the foot- 
steps of the flood, and sees the marks of universal 
desolation. Still later he reads in pyramidic 
history the skill, the enterprise, the wealth and 
power of nations whose fame has been perpetu- 
ated by those massive structures which will hand 
down their names to remotest generations. 

The real student sees the revolutions in the 
ecclesiastical, as well as in the political world, and 
he reads with intense interest of idolatrous na- 
tions; he sees their mighty conflicts, and coming 
down almost to our day, he beholds the iconoclas- 
tes destroying the deities of the heathen, and the 
cross every-where erected in, superstitious idol- 
atry. When he looks again he observes Moham- 
medanism giving way before the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and the Koran disappearing before the 
Christian’s Bible. Thus the true scholar learns 
from the living and the dead, and the whole world 
is his school book conned as completely as his 
alphabet. He looks to the past for examples, to 
the present for action, to the future for reward. 
He lives in the time when man dwelt in the 
garden, 4 i 
“Before the serpent entered in, 

And over the brows of the tempted 

Fastened its fangs of sin.” 

In a word, he lives in ad/ the past, and in the 
present, and reading nature’s volume, full of les- 
sons around, above, beneath; the book of history 
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unfolding the actions of mankind; the records of 
all ages, and the book of prophetic inspiration, he 
becomes all he can become on earth, a Christian 
scholar. Having thus gained the “ultima thule” 
of terrestrial knowledge, and with all his getting 
having gotten understanding of God by conver- 
sion, he stands on the summit of Scientia’s mount, 
while men crown him with unfading laurels. 
With Newton and Humboldt, and a host of 
others, he shines a bright particular star in the 
firmament of letters, while lisping children and 
‘hoary-haired sires proclaim his praise over all the 
earth! Thus, having gained the acme of scholar- 
ship, full of honors, full of learning, he graduates 
from the university of Time, and bearing his di- 
ploma with Heaven’s own seal upon it, he joy- 
fully enters the fields where knowledge grows 
indigenous, and hears the acclamations of the 
alumni. there, and the welcome greeting of the 


President eternal, “ Well done, faithful scholar in’ 


Time’s school, enter now the land where the fac- 
ulties are unimpaired, where reason is unlimited, 
and range eternally the plains of beatific knowl- 
edge, where you shall see as you are seen, and 
know even as you are known!” Thus lives, and 
thus dies the real scholar, and thus is he reward- 
ed. Such a scholarship may we all attain to if 
we but do our duty. 


— ooo 


GOOD GEORGE HERBERT. 


BY J. F. HURST. 


“A life, that if it were related by a pen like Chrysos- 
tom’s, there would be no need for his age to look back 
into times past for examples of prominent piety; for 
they might all be found in George Herbert.” 

IZAAK WALTON. 


HE busiest tradesman loyes occasionally to 

leave his noisy city home, and unbend him- 
self in some country village beyond the sound 
of street clatter and railroad whistle. So is it 
pleasant, in these bustling times of ours, to with- 
draw for a while from studying the brilliant career 
of the world’s most gifted public men, and indulge 
in the quiet contemplation of such a village-lke 
scene as we find in George Herbert’s history. 
His name is not associated with any extraordi- 
nary sallies of wit, or astounding flights of fancy, 
‘or bold strokes of policy. His few works are 
seldom read, and we would never be reminded 
that such a man ever lived, were it not for a few 
of his quaint sayings, that are bandied about in 
books and newspapers when the world ‘runs dry 
for more important information. In fact, nearly 
all we know about him is simply, George Her- 
bert, Parson and Poet. In a rustic hamlet you 
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“do not expect to see gay shops or grand equi- 


pages; neither in such a life as Herbert’s must 
you stand on tiptoe to be lifted into third-heaven 
raptures, or be continually asking, What will he 
do next? Sit still—he is no Garibaldi or Edgar 
Poe. He will never make you angry either— 
unless his marrying on three days’ sight will do 
it—and we believe you will love the very ground 
he walked on after seeing something of his life, 
his humble works, and fanciful musings. 

He was born in Wales, April 3, 1593. He had 
six brothers and three sisters, of whom his moth- 


_er used often to say, that she had “ Job’s number, 


and Job’s distribution, and not deficient in shapes 
or reason.” The name of Herbert alone calls up 
many noble sons of England; but when we re- 
member that the Herberts were closely connected 
with the Pembrokes, we find no difficulty in es- 
tablishing the claims of the embryo parson to 
gentle blood. His father dying in 1597, the Eng- 
lish law of primogeniturė transferred the paternal 
estates and title to Edward Herbert, twelve years 
the senior of George, and afterward known as 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. What different po- 
sitions they now occupy! One is known to pos- 
terity as a man of genius, and yet whose feeble 
life was spent in doing good to a little parish of 
poor rustics; while the other is distinguished as 
the author of the five articles of Natural Relig- 
ion, and the father of that long-feared brood of 
English deists. After George had been instruct- 
ed by a private tutor, and had passed through a 
preparatory course at Westminster, he matricu- 
lated at the age of fifteen in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. But we do not find him the quiet, un- 
ambitious youth that his maturity would seem 
to indicate, for two years after he. had received 
his Bachelor’s Degree, he was elected to the pub- 
lic oratorship of the University. This was a 
situation of great prominence, and was invari- 
ably filled by aspirants to court favor and polit- 
ical honors. Who could believe that honest 
George Herbert was ever a flatterer? and yet 
one circumstance convicts him. When egotistic 
James I wrote his Basidicon Doron, he presented 
a copy to the University. It was Herbert’s duty 
to acknowledge its reception, and in his letter to the 
royal author, he exalted him above all the kings 
of the earth; his wisdom was beyond all concep- 
tion or computation ; his learning was without a 
parallel. Of course James believed the whole of 
it—as the flattered generally do—and he asked 
William, Earl of Pembroke, if he knew the author 
of the letter. The Earl replied that he knew 
him very well, and that he was his kinsman; but 
that he loved him more for his learning and vir- 
tue than for that he was of his name and family. 
The King smiled, and asked him leave that he 
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might love him too, for he took him to be the 
jewel of the University. 
Thus much on Herbert as university orator. 


‘Now a change takes place in his life, and the po- 


litical aspirant seems suddenly to have given up 
his vaulting ambition, and to have fixed his heart 
upon the solemn duties of the ministry. Though 
several reasons are given for this sudden revul- 
sion in feeling, we are most disposed to believe 
old Izaak Walton, his warmest admirer but best 
biographer. He states, that owing to the death 
of his powerful friends, the Duke of Richmond 
and the Marquis of Hamilton, together with the 
death of the King himself a short time subse- 
quently, George Herbert gave up all his court- 
hopes. It was not long afterward that he de- 
termined to take orders. But*such a course was 
very repugnant to some of his distinguished 
relatives, for, in that day, to be a preacher was 
equal to resigning all claims to gentility or re- 
spectability. Rey. R. A. Willmott says: “We 
find Sir William Temple speaking of an English 
and a French book as one written by a divine, 
the other by a gentleman; and Lord Shaftesbury 
remarks that a saint-author least values polite- 
ness, and scorns to refine his temper by the stand- 
ard of good company, or the rule of manners.” 
Thank Heaven, Christianity has played sad havoc 
with that word respectability since George Her- 
bert became a country parson! The church was 
almost a ruin when the young pastor went to 
Leighton, but he devoted a large share of his 
humble means to its improvement. We can 
judge of his success when we hear Walton say 
of its subsequent condition, “For the decency 
and beauty I am assured it is the most remark- 
able parish church that this nation affords.” 

Herbert was at Leighton about two years, dur- 
ing which time his mother died, and his health 
became too feeble to allow him to continue his 
pastoral labors. After a year’s rest and retire- 
ment, his health grew better. It was at this 
time that he met Jane Danvers, a relative of 
Lord Danbury. They had become acquainted 
through mutual friends, and were married in 
three days after they first saw each other’s faces. 
As to how they afterward lived, hear the sweet- 
spirited angler again: “The Eternal Lover of 
mankind made them happy in each other’s mu- 
tual and equal affections and compliance; indeed, 
so happy, that there never was any opposition 
betwixt them, unless it were a* contest which 
should most incline to a compliance with the 
other’s desires.” 

His retirement having proved beneficial to his 
health, Herbert was installed rector of Bemerton 
a few months after his marriage. It is in this 
field of labor that we are most struck with his 





holy ardor and childlike simplicity. What a 
change have a few years made in the youthful 
aspirant to political honors! A thorough one is 
it, too; and no points of resemblance can you 
discover between the ambitious fellow of Trinity 
College and the humble pastor of a village chapel, 
forty-five by eighteen feet in dimensions. Though 
the fire of ambition had burned out, and the 
hearth-stone had grown as cold as a Greenland 
ice-floe, yet, in time, there was kindled on his 
heart’s altar the holier fire of devotion, which 
was ever warmer with the passing days, and 
brightest at his death. Within a short walk of 
the parsonage was the proud home of the Pem- 
brokes, while just across the fields there rose the 
noble spire of Salisbury Cathedral; but no longer 
were the gilded honors of court to dazzle his 
meek eye, nor had the bishop’s cap any power to 
infect his heart with the lust for clerical distinc- 
tion. His sovereignty embraced but a meager 
hamlet, for which, in our day, is scarcely ever to 
be seen a dot on England’s map. All the power 
he craved was a surplus of his scanty living; the 
sweetest luxury he indulged, was to share that 
surplus to the aged poor of his parish. But his 
health, never very good, now began to grow 
alarming; and after a pastorate of less than three 
years, he died, at the age of forty-one. His ben- 
efactions, and, indeed, the never-failing interest 
he took in all the affairs of little Bemerton, had 
endeared him to every one; and it was truth as 
well as fraternal love that induced Lord Herbert 
to say of him, that “his life was holy and exem- 
plary, insomuch that about Salisbury, where he 
lived beneficed, he was little less than sainted.” 
Of his appearance, we can not find a better account 
than the one given in Walton’s quaint terms: 
‘He was for his person, of a stature inclining to 
fullness; his body was very straight, and so far 
from being cumbered with too much flesh, that 
he was lean to an extremity; his aspect was 
cheerful, and his speech and motion did both de- 
clare him a gentleman, for they were all so meek 
and obliging that they purchased love and respect 
from all that knew him.” 

While the good pastor was lying on his death- 
bed he called a friend to his side, and giving him 
a manuscript volume, said he: “Sir, I pray de- 
liver this little book to my dear brother Ferrar, 
and tell him he shall find in it a picture of the 
many spiritual conflicts that have passed betwixt 
God and my soul, before I could subject mine to 
the will of Jesus, my Master, in whose service I 
have now found perfect freedom; desire him to 
read it; and then if he can think it may turn to 
the advantage of any poor, dejected soul, let it 
be made public; if not, let him burn it; for I and 
it are less than the least of God’s mercies,” Thus 
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came George Herbert’s poems to the light, and 
the death-bed of .his body proved to be the cradle 
of his fame. At once they rose in popularity, 
and the author’s flesh had scarcely mingled with 
its mother-dust before England was reading Zhe 
Temple in a transport of ecstasy. Save Cowley, 
Herbert soon became the most read of any En- 
glish poet. This, too, was in the face of corrupt 
morals, licentious literature, and a degraded cler- 
gy. And it was only after the public mind had 
become thoroughly instilled with the spirit of Zhe 
Temple that religion began to revive among the 
masses, and the clergy commenced to respect 
themselves. It was truly a beacon-light for the 
coming of William of Orange. What the one 
did to literature in changing the prevailing taste 
of the people, the other did to politics in unbind- 
ing the burden of oppression that hung to the 
nation’s shoulders. What Herbert didin making 
Protestantism more attractive to the people, and 
more prominent in letters, William did in render- 
ing it powerful on the throne, and leaving it a 
legacy to the land. The country was full of 
churches, but the churches were any thing but 
full of people. This Herbert well knew, and to 
remedy the evil, he cast The Temple on the wa- 
ters, with the assurance that 


“A verse may finde him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice.” 


His aim was, therefore, to improve the people. 
While Cowley wrote to please a monarch and fall 
in with the corrupt current of the times, Herbert 
cast in a healing tree to heal the bitter Marah 
of his age. Thus what seemed to be burying a 
poniard in his own breast, in. publishing Zhe 
Temple, was but the raising of an imperishable 
monument to his fame, and clothing him with the 
blessings of the true and honest of posterity. 
Let it be known, then, as far as human foot can 
tread, that popularity sonietimes lies on the side 
of opposing the current of taste. A fortunate 
thing is it that the path of duty is often the path 
to fame. But the very fact that Zhe Temple was 
so peculiarly adapted to the times, accounts for 
its lack of interest to the reading world of to- 
day. It was written to supply a want—wne 
chose pour 0 occassion. Though more read at the 
close of the seventeenth century than the Para- 
dise Lost, it now lies dusty in most men’s libra- 
ries, while Milton’s work is a book for the nations 
and the ages. We generally look upon Zhe Tem- 
ple as the visitor to London Tower gazes on a 
heavy battle-ax of Coeur de Lion’s time, as hav- 
ing done good service in its day, but only inter- 
esting as connected with the past. But notwith- 


standing its relic-value, The Temple has not | 
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grown so rusty as to lose its edge. A recurrence 








of the degraded times that gave it birth—which 
Heaven prevent !—might call it into use again, 
and all thoughts of accumulated rust and unfash- 
ionable shape would be forgotten in the terrible 
fall of the mighty steel. 

Such is the stand-point of Zhe Temple; let us 
now open the book and turn quickly over its cu- 
rious pages. All the different parts of a church 
are made the subjects of the various poems. ‘Phus 
The Altar is a poetical essay on prayer. In the 
same manner are the windows, church-floor, and 
lock and key, made the titles of a few verses cal- 
culated to teach useful lessons. In addition to 
these, there are poems on the holidays, and others 
on the Christian tempers which should animate 
the heart of one in church. Zhe Church-Porch 
is so full of common-sense, with occasional sallies 
of pungent wit, that we must be pardoned if we 
pause to contemplate the beauty and strength of 
its architecture. To the lover of wine he says: 


“ Drink not the third glass, which thou canst not tame 
When once it is within thee; but before 
Mayst rule it as thou list, and poure the shame 
Which it would poure on thee, upon the floore. 
It is most just to throw that on the ground 
Which would throw me there if I keep the round.” 


Ye lovers of anecdote, here is a lesson for you: 


“When thou dost tell another's jest, therein 
Omit the oathes which true wit can not need; 
Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the sinne. 
He pares his apple that will cleanly feed.” 


His advice on self-study is a gem, and should 


| be written in every body’s note-book : 


“ By all means use sometimes to be alone. 
Salute thyself; see what thy soul doth wear; 
Dare to look in thy chest, for 'tis thine own, 
And tumble up and down what thou findst there. 
Who can not rest till he good fellows finde, 
He breaks up house—turns out of doores his mind.” 


A good word he says to those hyper-sensitive 
persons, as well as timid ones, who crowd our 
path through life: 


“Catch not at quarrels. He that dares not speak 
Plainly and home, is coward of the two. 
Think not thy fame at every twitch will break— 
By great deeds show that thou canst little do.” 


To the gamester : 


“Game is civil gunpowder, in peace 
Blowing up houses with their whole increase.” 


Be humble, but aim high. 


“Pitch thy behavior low, thy projects high; 
So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be. 
Sink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky, 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
A grain of glory mixt with gentlenesse, 
Cures both a fever and lethargickness.’’ 
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His advice on beneficence is seldom taken, but 
we believe he made it his own experience : 


“ Give to all something; to a good poore man, 
Till thou change places, and be where he began.” 


Thus might you go from the Porch to the Spire 
of George Herbert’s Temple, and be always stop- 
ping to admire some new beauty. We will pick 
no more jewels from the casket; it were better to 
leave them where they are, for to see them to ad- 
vantage, you must see them all together in their 
home. Though quaint to excess at times, they 
abound in good theology, perspicuity, and fancy. 
Poetry is often, in our times, a long array of 
words with a meager supply of thoughts. In- 

. deed, many verse-volumes you seize upon, all 
damp from the press, have not as many thoughts 
as pages, and after you have finished them, you 
feel as if you had been all the while trying to 
untangle a knotted skein of thread, or looking 
through smoked glass to find a needle in the sand. 
On and on you have to read, continually asking, 
What is he trying todo? And after closing the 
volume, the melancholy conviction settles upon 
the mind that he has done nothing, and you have 
done nothing too. Would that every body, when 
he intends to write verse, would sit down with 
his ideas and not for a chase after them! This is 
why so many versifiers lose their: scent—if they 
ever had one—and their poems present all the 
zigzags of a long hunt, in which the idea was 
never caught. Look now at George Herbert. 
He writes what he has well studied—you are not 
long in the dark as to what his purpose is. If 
you are ever doubtful, you find out in a little 
while that it was carefully designed by the writer 
to make the truth flash upon the mind with ten- 
fold power. The thoughts are almost as numer- 
ous as the words; nor do they come as spent bul- 
lets, but as shot fresh from the hot cannon’s 
mouth. As such, Zhe Temple is to be recom- 
mended to every lover of common-sense and true 
poetry. The ever-recurring quaintness may 
sometimes excite a smile, but it is sure to be the 
smile of love and pleasure. 

As a prose-writer, we have but little to say of 
George Herbert. His work on The Country Par- 
son was adapted to the ministry of his day as 
The Temple was to the laity. It met with suc- 
cess, too, and is a book that the ministry of our 
century may read with vast benefit. Itis need- 
less to say that it describes, in thie duties it én- 
joins, the pastoral life of the author himself. 
How different the pen-life and private life of 
some men! Many writers can fling verses to the 
public with-enough holiness in them to make the 
angels weep, while their private life, alas! may be 
that of libertines. Not so with Herbert. His 
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writings were his spiritual and practical life hung 
in the frame-work of quaint words. We confess 
ourselves loth to say farewell to him. There is 
so much of sympathy in his heart, and such a 
lively fancy in his mental composition, that he 
has become endeared to us. Indeed, we can not 
study one of his pages as we would Tacitus, 
Milton, or Macaulay, to derive profit merely ; 
but it is more like having an evening chat with 
an old neighbor of warm affections and well- 
stored mind. You talk to him more for himself 
than for what, he says, and yet every word is a 
gem. Take any one of his poems—but we need 
not write what every one can see for himself. Ye 
people of the busy, crowded city, we have only 
told you that there is a rustic village far away 
from your thronged streets, to which you can go 
in midsummer, and forget these exciting times 
and your own heavy cares in the rural simplicity 
and cheerfulness of its unpaved streets, murmur- 
ing brooks, and vine-clad cottages. 


—o OTO 


A THOUGHT. 


BY MARY A. DEVER. 


WHEN, weak and worn with wearying care, 
The watcher waits for day, 
How pleasing to his anxious gaze 
Is morning’s opening ray! 
When far from home, the traveler, lost 
In darkness and distress, 
Beholds the cheering sunlight break, 
How deep his thankfulness! 


If earth’s dim sunlight can impart 
Such untold happiness, 

And fill the weary, aching heart 
With love and thankfulness, 

O, what must be the Christian’s joy 
When life’s frail bands are riven, 

And o’er his ’raptured vision breaks 
The glorious light of heaven! 


_—oC COS 


LIFE. 


BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 


THERE is much in life 
To make one sad; and much to thrill the heart, 
Like sight of unexpected waterfall, 
With deep and incommunicable joy. 
A word, a look, hath power to unseal the fount 
Of deep emotion. A kindly deed, 
Like passing breath of flowers, to harmony 
May waken all the senses. Yet our joys 
Ave richer, brighter, that a twilight broods 
At either end. The evil and the good 
Alike are blessings when they come from God. 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. Î 
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CHAPTER I. 
‘a wee Gracie, what have you put on that 
sort of a face for?” asked the young man 
as he folded up his morning newspaper, yawned, 
stretched himself, and then rose up and stood 
with his back to the grate fire. 

“ What. sort of a face is it, Leonard ?” 

She looked up with one now that was mounted 
with dimples, and adorned with sweet, arch, rapid 
smiles. 

“Not this face, but the other, I mean, which 
was solemn as a professor is at recitation.” 

A little laugh slipped out from among the 
smiles—a laugh which suited them as sometimes 
a poem does the tune to which it is set, and, then 
the girl laid the small volume in her hands on 
the table, and came to her brother’s side. 

“Well, I was thinking, Leon, and I suppose it 
was the thoughts which made me look sober.” 

“What were the thoughts—that’s wat I 
want to come at?” 

She looked up at him a half-doubtful, nalka 
ous look, and this time all the smiles fell into one, 
and that was thoughtful, earnest. 

“No,” she said, shaking her head slowly. 

“Tell me, Gracie,” snd Leonard Street slipped 
his arm around his sister’s waist, and drew her to 
him in a way that he was pretty certain would be 
more effective than many words. 

«Well, I came across a passage in the story I 
was reading, which set me to Minking that’s 
all” 

“What was the passage?” 

“OQ, dear! what a lawyer you are! I can’t 
remember the words, but their purport was, That 
any life was barren and meager enough which 
could not look back on some real, substantial 
good which it had accomplished for another.” 

“That was the passage—now what were the 
thoughts ?” 

She lifted up her head, and made an arch grim- 
ace, but it was evident that Leonard Street pos- 
sessed a vast influence over his sister from the 
nature of her replies to his categorical questions. 

“I was thinking, then, that this could not be 
said of my life—that I had never done any real, 
substantial good to any body, and it made me feel 
sober.” 

A softened expression stole over the young 
lawyer’s features, as he looked down on the head 
which had nestled itself up to his side. 
~ “ Yes, you have done a great deal of real, sub- 
stantial good, sis.” 

“I wonder when it was.” 








He silently reached out his foot and the dain- 
tily-embroidered slipper thereof.- 

“O; Leonard, you are making fun of me!” 

“Not at all; then just remember how you 
comb my hair whenever my head aches, and 
mend my stockings, and bring my slippers and 
gown every night when I come home, and are, in 
short, the daintiest, dearest, little sister that ever 
a man had.” 

Her eyes, looking into his, drank in the sweet 
praise in a way that fully reimbursed the speaker, 


but she shook her head when he stopped. 


“That isn’t real good, after all, Leonard—not 
what that book means. It wouldn’t be much 
to my a if I didn’t do something for you, 
after all 

He ie her there, forestalling her sen- 
tence. 

“Now don’t make a mistake here, which a 
little girl just over her fourteenth birthday will 
be very apt to do. It’s in these little every-day 
cares and ministrations of life, that very much of 
life’s real, substantial good is accomplished. So; 
now, don’t go to bothering your little brain be- 
cause you haven’t any great, heroic work in life 
to accomplish. If God has need of you, he will 
send the work at the right time, and you must 
remember that it is the silent night dews, and the 
soft-fallmg spring showers which bring out at 
last the glory and completeness of the Summer, 
just as much as the heavy storms and the long 
rains.” 

“JT will remember, Leonard, only it seems a 
very small work I’m doing now,” and her sweet, 
thoughtful smile answered the sweet, grave one 
in her brother's eyes. “But, perhaps, the time 
will come, as you say, to do something on a larger 
scale. Ishall wait for it.” 

“And patiently, little sister, Some day you 
will see better than you do now, all the good you 
have done your brother. Now kiss me, for I 
must be off,” looking at his watch. “Any thing 
down town to-day ?” 

“No; you wouldn't be worth a sixpence at 
matching the beads for my purse.” 

“Not a sixpence at any such feminine non- 
sense,” making a wry face, and he left the room, 
and Grace went to her music lesson. 

Leonard and Grace Street had been orphans for 
half a dozen years; their parents had died within 
six months of each other; and though their child- 
hood had been nurtured in the midst of wealth 
and luxury, their father’s death left his children 
nothing except a life-interest in the house where 
they had been born. 

Martin Street had always been regarded as a 
wealthy man; and he was till, in a sudden com- 
mercial crisis, the weakness of one member of his 
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firm and the villainy of another was brought to 
light. 

The old merchant managed to pay all his cred- 
itors, but losses by sea and failures on land swept 
away his possessions; the excitement and disap- 
pointment brought on a fever from which he 
never recovered, and his delicate and gentle wife 
followed him six months later. 

Leonard was twenty-three then; thirteen years 
older than his sister, and he had just completed 
his professional studies. He had many friends 
for his father’s sake, and he had hope and energy 
which the loss of his property and the death of his 
parents stimulated into great activity. So he 
continued to reside in the old home with a single 
servant, and his strong heart sheltered there very 
tenderly the little sister who had so early been 
thrown upon his love and care. 

It was very hard at first for the young lawyer 
to depend solely upon his own resources, but. the 
sharp discipline brought out the true manliness 
of his character in the end. He possessed talents 
of no ordinary character, He devoted himself 
with untiring assiduity to his profession, and he 
rose in it steadily ; and in the course of six years, 
he was enabled to surround himself and his sister 
with all the real comforts of their old home; and 
for the luxuries, Leonard Street had ceased to 
care for them. 

Grace was like her mother; and perhaps because 
that sweet young face was so much like that pale, 
loving one over which the grass had stitched its 
coverlet of green, Leonard Street looked on it 
always with a feeling of solemn, yearning tender- 
ness, very much like that which a father might 
feel for his motherless child. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Why, Leonard, what is the matter?” and she 
sprang up from her drawing, her hazel eyes filled 
with anxiety, almost with terror, 

And for the first time in his life Leonard Street 
spoke angrily to his sister, as he waved her away: 
“Don’t bother me, Grace, only let me alone.” He 
threw himself down in his arm-chair by the fire, 
and the silver gas-light, and the crimson grate- 
light fell full upon his face ; it was fearfully white, 
and the thin mouth was set in a strange rigidness 
of expression, and the blue veins were thickly 
knotted on the broad, high forehead. 

Grace Street had cowered as though a blow had 
suddenly struck her, when she heard her brother’s 
words. She sat down by the table, and covered 
her eyes with her hands, and the large, noiseless 
tears fell through her fingers. 

Her brother saw nothing of this. Shadows of 
dark and angry thoughts went over the pale, 
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proud face of Leonard Street, flashed out of his 
deep-set, brown eyes, and curled his lips. 

It was still early in the Winter’s evening. They 
could hear the constant hurrying tread of feet 
outside, and the rumbling of the omnibuses, but 
in the sitting-room no sound broke the silence, 
but the soft voice of the French clock on the 
mantle. 

At last the young man rose up, and commenced 
pacing the room with hurried, agitated strides. He 
was aman of remarkable self-control, and Grace 
knew that it was no light thing which could thus 
move her brother. She looked up at him; the ‘ 
tears were held in check on the golden-brown 
lashes, for a strong, brave heart beat under the 
sweet, girlish face. It took on now something of 
that calm, resolute expression which had always 
individualized the countenance of Leonard Street. 

Grace rose up and went to her brother, and laid 
her hand on his arm. His first glance at her face 
told her that’ his spirit chafed under even this 
light touch ; but her voice, steady and tender, in- 
dorsed the calm, bright eyes that looked into his 
own. 

“Leonard, it is not right to treat me like this. 
Tam old enough to know and share your trouble. 
Tell me what it is.” 

He looked down on her doubtfully, and a softer 
expression supplanted the angry one in his eyes, 
for the girl-face had now the look which always 
took Leonard Street back to the time when he 
said his prayers with his mother’s face bending 
over him as the faces of angels did in his dreams, 
and the need and yearning for a woman’s sym- 
pathy, which the strongest and bravest man’s 
heart feels sometimes, came over him, 

“Did I speak cross to her just now—my little 
sister?” he said; “I didn’t mean to, but I am in 
great trouble; so great that she can not help me,” 

“Tell me first, and let me see;” and now her 
small, soft fingers had gone up among’ the short, 
brown locks, and rested there soft as snow-flakes 
on patches of brown grass. 

“Gracie, I am in great trouble,” and the proud 
man spoke .the words now with a mute appeal in 
his eyes. 

She did not answer him; with true womanly 
instinct she drew him to an ottoman by the fire, 
and throwing herself into the arm-chair, she laid 
his head into her lap, and then she leaned down 
and whispered, “Is it about Margaret, Leonard?” 

It cost him a struggle, as it does all proud, self- 
reliant natures, to give even to the gentlest heart 
the deepest secret of their own; but the answer 
came in a moment. 

fea : 

“Tell me, Leonard.” 

And in the next half hour, its pulses throbbing 
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softly away in the silver-voiced clock, Grace 
Street knew the great sorrow which had come 
suddenly to her brother’s heart. 

Margaret Allyn had been for two years his be- 
trothed wife. She was the daughter of a retired 
merchant, an old and warm friend of the young 
lawyer's father. She was in the first blossoming 
of her womanhood; and the beautiful face, and 
the graceful figure were only a fitting illustration 
of the graciousness of soul and of the true warm 
heart of Margaret Allyn. 

Her life of wealth and luxury had not spoiled 
her, and though she had many suitors, all that 
was best and noblest in her nature responded to 
the affection of Leonard Street. The course of 


their love hath hitherto run smoothly, and there, 


was little danger of any misunderstanding trans- 
piring betwixt the two, unless the pride, which 
somewhat marred the fine grain of both their 
characters, should some time be rashly awakened 
by either party. Perhaps both needed a sharp 
discipline, for neither suspected that a root of bit- 
terness lay at the foundation of their natures, 
which springing up might some time poison the 
sweet waters of their tenderness. Hach was full 
of lofty resolve and self-sacrifice; each generous, 
impulsive, noble; but the hour of revelation was 
needed for both, and it came. 

Leonard Street had made an engagement to 
leave the city on some professional business, and 
had informed Margaret of his intended absence. 
Subsequent letters from his client caused a delay 
in his departure, and he was greatly surprised to 
find Margaret cloaked and hooded for a sleigh- 
ride, when he called at her house in the evening. 

“ Are you going out with your father, Maggie?” 

“No;” a little flush broadened the rosebuds 

that were always on the point of blossoming in 
the cheeks of Margaret Allyn, and there was a 
little embarrassment in her manner as she drew 
off her glove; but she answered straightforward 
and truthfully, for the girl was incapable of decep- 
tion—“ I was going with Justin Howard.” 
' Leonard Street’s brow darkened with pain and 
anger—“I would not have believed, Margaret, 
that you would avail yourself of my absence to 
ride out with a man whom I detest!” 

The severe tones stung the proud-spirited girl. 
_ “You have no right to judge me, Leonard, till 

you have heard my defense,” She stood erect 
now, her sweet lips flushed and half scornful, and 
her blue eyes looking up cold and half defiant 
into those of the man for whom Margaret Allyn 
would gladly have laid down her life. 

At that moment the door-bell rang, and Justin 
Howard entered the parlor. The two men had 
been classmates, but they barely recognized each 
other now. 
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Justin Howard was the son of a millionaire, 
and a former visitor of Margaret’s. He was indo- 
lent, supercilious, haughty, a mere man of the 
world, and Margaret’s keen instincts had easily 
fathomed him. But her mother and his had been 
warm friends, and so was his sister and Margaret ; 
so that the latter was frequently brought in con- 
tact with the young man, and he was always 
persistent in his attentions to her, although fully 
aware of her engagement. 

Leonard had a great contempt for the character 
of the rich man’s son, and Justin Howard hated 
him with that mean and narrow spirit which 
such natures always entertain for their rivals. 

Justin Howard was not long in penetrating 
something of the real state of feeling between 
the lovers, and his half-patronizing, half-exultant 
manner stung Leonard almost past endurance. 
He rose to leave, and Margaret followed him into 
the hall, intending to explain the circumstances 
which had induced her to make this engagement 
with Justin Howard, and which would have fully 
exonerated her from blame in the eyes of Leonard 
Street, had he been in a reasonable mood; but 
exasperated by jealousy, he did not give her time 
for a word. 

“Margaret Allyn, do you intend to ride out 
with that man to-night ?” 

“T have promised to do so;” her tones were 
cold and strained now, her face was very white, 

“Well, I came to accompany you to the lecture. 
If you go out with him, I shall understand it as 
a tacit avowal that you prefer Ais society to 
mine.” 

If he had only been more reasonable, more for- 
bearing, but, alas! his manner roused the girl’s 
pride, and she knew, too, that in his heart her 
loyer was doing her injustice; and this knowledge 
made her answer calm and dignified. 

“ Leonard, it would not be honorable to decline 
Mr. Howard’s invitation, now I have accepted it.” 

“And your acceptance was doing me a great 
wrong.” ; 

“Not under the circumstances.” 

“There can be none which will in any wise ex- 
cuse your conduct. I wish you a pleasant even- 
ing,” and he left the house, and said to himself in 
anger and grief, that he would never take to wife 
Margaret, the daughter of Merrit Allyn; that 
henceforward she should be as the dead to him. 

And all this Grace Street learned that night, 
while her small hands went to and fro in the 
brown locks of her brother’s hair as they flowed 
round her lap.. She knew that it would be of no 
avail to reason or plead with him, and she was 
certainly greatly shocked at Margaret’s conduct. 
She knew, too, that her brother fully believed he 
was in the right, and that believing this, he would 
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accomplish his purpose, whatsoever might be the 
struggle it would cost him to do it. 

‘And thinking on all this, there suddenly flashed 
across Grace Street the memory of the conversa- 
tion she had had with her brother a week before, 
and his words to her then: “When God has a 
work for you to do, he will provide the occasion.” 
Had not that occasion come now? She looked 
down on her brother, and her heart silently blessed 
him for those words. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Why, Grace, is it possible?” and there was a 
quick change and tremulousness on the face of 
Margaret Allyn as she entered the parlor, and 
Grace Street rose up to see her. 

“Are you glad to see me, Margaret?’ There 
was a great doubt wavering along the words, and 
Grace’s greedy eyes emphasized the doubt. 

Margaret Allyn was gréatly moved. She had 
always loved Grace tenderly, partly for her own 
sake, partly for Leonard’s; and now she gathered 
her arms about the young girl as a sister would 
have done, 

“Ofcourse. I am very glad to see you, Gracie, 
little girl, You didn’t think my heart would 
change toward you! But how white you are!” 

“Yes; I have been sick for two weeks, or I 
should have come here before. Nobody knows 
that I have left my room this morning; but I got 
Deborah to order a carriage, and came quite on 
my own responsibility.” 

“Why, Gracie, dear child, what possessed you ?” 

The girl looked in the lady’s face before she 
answered. Never before had she seen Margaret 
Allyn when the pinks were not wide a-bloom in 
her cheeks; but now, the great, still, proud lilies 
which hang their gleaming goblets over dark cur- 
rents, under shadowy mountains, were like the 
cheeks of Margaret Allyn; and the brown depths 
of her eyes were full of a look which touched on 
suffering. 

“T came because of Leonard,” said Grace, quiet 
and steadfast now, for she knew her ground. 

“He did not send you?” 

eNO? 

The graceful head that had a trick of drooping 
was lifted proudly, and Margaret’s voice was firm 
and decided now. 

“Grace, it is too late to come for him now.” 

“O,-do n’t say that, Margaret,” clutching both 
the girl’s hands. “I know he has been unjust to 
you—proud and hasty; but if he had loved you 
less, you would have had less to forgive.” 

The words had their effect. The look of pride 
which dwelt on the sweet mouth drooped into 
one of pain, but Margaret’s voice had not altered 
as she said: 
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“Grace, I have been for two years the betrothed 
wife of your brother, and during all that time I 
have never, by word, or deed, or even thought, 
given him occasion for one suspicion that my 
heart. was not true to him—to its very finest 
throb. And two weeks ago—I will not speak of 
it—only what transpired then was such an insult 
to my womanly truth, to my affection, to all the 
trust I had reposed in him, that J made a deci- 
sion, which I shall abide by, let it cost me what 
it may.” 

“But,” interposed the eager girl, “if you will 
only see him—only tell him.” 

“He would n’t wait to hear my explanation 
then; it is too late now. Gracie, don’t talk of 
it;” and Margaret Allyn was shivering from head 
to foot with the agony which shook her heart. 

_“J won’t say but a few words more, Margaret, 
for I must go; only you know his room is next 
to mine. While I have been lying awake and 
restless with the fever during these long nights, I 
have heard him pacing up and down the floor, 
and sometimes I have heard quick, sharp groans 
break out of his lips—groans that if you could 
have heard, Margaret, you would have gone to 
him and comforted him. And I want you to 
think of this when I am gone; and of the lonely, 
desolate life which he must struggle through with 
before he has learned to forget you; before he 
can possibly take another to the room in his 
heart where you still stand. He has done wrong, 
and you only can make him repent of it; and 
you know how generous and noble he is—how 
ample will be his acknowledgments. 

“Margaret, let him feel once that you are nobler 
and better than he, and not let your woman’s 
pride do what his man’s is—keeping you apart 
who so love each other.” 

Margaret Allyn sank down upon the floor and 
buried her face in her white hands, and the sobs 
shook to and fro the girl’s figure as trees are sha- 
ken in Autumn hights by great tempests, which go 
to and fro in mighty tempests; and Grace Street 
felt, whatever was the result, that she would do 
no more. And then she heard the wheels of the 
carriage as they rolled up to the sidewalk, and 
shipped noiselessly out of the room; and when, at 
last, Margaret Allyn looked up, her guest was 
gone. 


CHAPTER Ivy, 


“There is a lady in the parlor wants to see you, 
Mr. Street ;” and Deborah put her head inside 
the sitting-room door. 

Tea was. just over, and Leonard Street sat by 

.the fire, stuoking the wings of a tame canary 
which had just alighted on his shoulder, > 


“A lady to see me! It must be some client, 
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But whatcan have brought her out on such a 
night? Hand me my coat—there’s a good girl, 
Gracie,” 

“Leonard!” and the face which, despite all his 
struggles, for the last four weeks had looked down 
on his soul steadfast and shining, rose up from 
the sofa and advanced toward him. 

“Margaret Allyn!” he said; and then he stood 
still for wonder—for something more than won- 
der. 

“Are you glad to see me?” asked the trem- 
bling lips, the sweet, agitated face. 

, Leonard Street put out his arms quickly and 
gathered Margaret Allyn to his heart, and held 
her there so tightly that she could only feel, not 
see, his tears of joy as they dropped into her hair. 

At last they found room for words; and sitting 
together in the sweet, new joy of that reconcilia- 
tion, Leonard Street learned what wide misap- 
prehension on his side had kept him and Maggie 
apart, and cost both of them a month of slow, 
terrible agony. He learned, too, what it had cost 
Maggie to come to him after his sister’s visit at 
her house. 

It humbled the proud man, as, perhaps, noth- 
ing else in the world could have done; and it 

_ opened a dark closet im his soul, and the scales 
from his eyes, for he saw the evil spirit which sat 
there grim and defiant, and on the name of its 
forehead was written Pride! 

Two hours slipped away; and then Grace, 
alarmed at her brother’s long absence, softly 
opened the parlor door; and her brown eyes grew 
wide with wonder and delight as they rested on 
the two who sat there. 

“Come in Gracie!” called her brother. “If it 
had n’t been for you, little sister, Margaret and 
I would n’t have been here to-day.” 

She came toward them, her bright face a-bloom 
with blushes. 

Leonard Street drew one arm around his sister’s 
waist after Margaret and she had kissed each 
other; and, like all really-generous natures when 
convinced of wrong, he made full and ample 
atonement for the evil he had done. 

“ Margaret—Grace,” he said, “I am unworthy 
either of you. I only was to blame with the 
blame of false pride, and rashness, and obstinacy, 
that I mistook for self-respect and a proper re- 
gard for my own wounded affection, I acknowl- 
edge my fault—I am sorry for it.” 

“No, you were not alone to blame, Leonard,” 
eagerly interposed Margaret, as her fond glance 
drifted through its shining tears to his face. “If 
I had considered how strongly appearances were 
against me, I, too, should not have been so hasty 
at what seemed your injustice.” 

“Well, you have nobly atoned for all that in 














coming here, while I—but my life shall do what 
my words can’t, Maggie.” 

“And do you remember, Leonard, what you 
said to me one morning nearly two months ago: 
that when God saw best, he would send to me 
the occasion for doing some real, substantial 
good?” 

“And the ‘occasion’ came on that morning 
when you slipped out of the house and went to 
Margaret’s, without a suspicion on my part of 
what you were doing.” 

“Well, was n’t I right in thinking so, Leon?” 
her blue eyes laughing archly in his face. 

“O, yes; but while I was talking so wisely to 
you, little sister, I did n’t suspect what a lesson 
the ‘occasion’ would teach my life,” 

“Well, we’ve both been on the waters, and 
both got safe to shore at last, Leonard.” 

It was Margaret Allyn said 'this—Margaret 
with the tears in her agate eyes, and the smiles 
on her carnation lips. 

“Safe to shore, thank God!” repeated Leonard 
Street slowly, opening and shutting his eyes. 
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BY LUELLA CLARK, 





WE did not know how soon the gate 

~ Would open to her feet— 

Her weary feet, that trod, so late, 
This dingy, dusty street. 


We did not know how near her life 
Verged to the eternal day; 

Nor, on its long, unaided strife, 
What benediction lay ; 


How near to her—forgive our blame— 
Christ’s heart of pity yearned; 

How oft the blessed angels came 
To comfort her we spurned ; 


Her sinking spirit to sustain 
When hope and joy were spent; 

Perfecting patience in her pain, 
And in her toil content. 


Alas! had we but felt her need, 
And smoothed her pathway too; 

Had we but lent our hand to lead 
Her fainting footstep through! 

Our gifts we now would fain bestow ; 
But all too late! for she, 

Whose grave is heaped to-night with snow, 
Is higher far than we. 

O, Father, lead us day by day, 
And perfect us in love; 

That we the faith for which we pray 
By works of love may prove! 

Teach us the erring still to bless, 
And more and more, O, make 

Us, yearning Heart of tenderness, 
Be tender for Thy sake! 
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REV. HENRY SLICER, D. D. 





BY REV. O. H. TIFFANY; D. D. 





N former days the old Baltimore Conference 

was a dominant power in Methodism. When 
such men as J. Emory, B. Waugh, and J. Davis 
ruled in her councils—when A. Griffith and J. A. 
Collins, and others advocated her policy on the 
floor of the General Conference, these were the 
days of her glory; and many are her sons whose 
memories are blessed and whose joy is full. The 
separation of the Church South made the Confer- 
ence the line of border war, and her troubles 
were many; much strength, which otherwise 
might have been given wholly to the ministry of 
the Word, was necessarily devoted to allaying 
local prejudices, and removing difficulties which 
arose from misconception or misrepresentation of 
the true position of the Church. The ministry 
were called to a pseudo-political, instead of an 
exclusively-spiritual warfare; the days of her 
glory were numbered. The extent of territory 
which the Conference embraced rendered neces- 
sary, at last, the division which had only been 
deferred by reason of the secession of the South- 
ern Conferences; and the sectional strife of the 
land seems to be likely to absorb that portion 
which retains the old name—a name which, in 
former times, was a tower of strength round which 
the Church would gather for united action. 

We love to recall the former times, and to re- 
member the men who embodied the principles 
and the power of the Church—the representative 
men—some of whom still are among us with eye 
undimmed and natural force unabated. Such a 
man is the Rey. Henry Slicer, D. D., of the East 
Baltimore Conference. 

He was born in Annapolis, the capital of Mary- 
land, on the 27th of March, 1801. When about 
sixteen years of age he was converted and joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He was as 
thorough and decided then, as he has been faith- 
ful and true since, to the cause then espoused. 
He entered a working Church a working man; 
the religion he professed was “Christianity in 
earnest,’ and he was an earnest Christian. He 
sought out fields for useful labor; and when 
eighteen years of age, as a member of the As- 
bury Sunday School Society of Baltimore, he 
undertook the superintendence of a Sunday school 
at a factory village near the city; to accomplish 
this, he was in the habit of walking twelve miles 
each Sunday in Summer as well as in Winter, 
At that time, as they are now, regularity and 
punctuality were conspicuous habits; and it is to 
be doubted whether there is on the records of 
the Church a life so full of labors, which has been 




















spent with a truer regard for these cardinal prin- 


ciples. It may be that this early devotion to the 
Sunday school cause has been the occasion of his 
habit of school visitation ever since. All Sun- 
day schools under his supervision as preacher in 
charge, or presiding elder, are faithfully cared for, 
the scholars addressed, and the officers and teach- 
ers encouraged. 

Being called to the work of the ministry, he ad- 
vised with Bishop Emory as to the best course to 
be pursued, and would have continued a course 
of study with that eminent man had not the de- 
mand of the Church for laborers necessitated his 
immediate devotion to preaching. He entered 
the Baltimore Conference as a probationer in 1822, 
and has continued till this day filling his appoint- 
ments with fidelity and zeal, and proving himself 
an able minister of the New Testament. 

As a preacher Dr. Slicer is remarkable for di- 
rectness, force, and earnestness; his voice is clear, 
loud, and free; his gestures appropriate and digni- 
fied; his illustrations apt and familiar; he always 
appears a man of power and of conscious strength ; 
there is no element of fear in his character; he is 
always bold, courageous, and intrepid. When he 
expounds the Law, you feel in listening to him 
that he comprehends the dignity and authority 
of his Divine commission; when he expostulates 
with sinners you are impressed with the thorough- 
ness of his convictions as well as with the intre- 
pidity of his address; and when he presents the 
invitations of grace you know at once that he 
feels the assurance that it is worthy of all accept- 
ation. 

As a debater in the councils of the Church he 
has always had a dominant influence. Habitual 
association with many leading men of the nation, 
when located in Washington, has probably assisted 
in developing these elements by which he exerts 
so powerful a control over men. 

“His bold manner, his ready extemporization, 
his aptness in illustration, his multiplied successes, 
his commanding position, his indomitable will, 
his private virtues, his warm friendships, and his 
well-known and unfaltering devotion to the 
Church, make him an acknowledged prince among 
his brethren, and give to a skill in discussion, in 
itself worthy to sueceed, the certainty of success, 
A plain, blunt man, he speaks right on. But 
happen what may—be it personal explanation, 
points of order, interjected retort—the speech 
gathers strength from impediment, and proceeds 
only the more surely and foreibly to its aim,” 

Dr. Slicer holds strongly and tenaciously the 
opinions which he carefully forms, and is not care- 
ful about differing with men when he feels assured 
that he is right. This trait of his character has 
led some to an erroneous judgment of him; he 
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seems, to some who only know him as a public 
man, to lack to some extent the gentler and kind- 
lier sympathies of our nature; but those who 
know him in the intimacies of private life are 
well prepared to think of him differently; his 
home is the center of gentle and kindly Christian 
influences; and if opponents in public affairs may 
have cause to remember his uncompromising in- 
flexibility, all who know him will testify to the 
courtesy and kindliness of his private life. The 
firmness with which he maintains principles 
only surpassed by the tenacity with which he 
adheres to his friendships; and this point of his 
strongly-marked character is a preponderating 
excellence. - 

In the present crisis of the Church and of the 
nation, Dr. Slicer stands now where the fathers 
of the Church stood, and holds the opinions of 
those who formed the government in 1787; strong 
in his devotion to the Union of the States and to 
the integrity of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
he is found now resisting by every means the 
efforts of seceders. Not coinciding with ultra- 
ists on either side of the slavery question, ,he was 
called “a clerical scamp” by the Boston Liber- 
ator in the same issue in which the Constitution 
of the United States was denounced as “a cove- 
nant with death, an agreement with hell, and a 
refuge of lies.” On the other hand, he has more 
recently been misrepresented by those who claim 
him as a pro-slavery man in a day when the use 
of terms has made that title synonymous with 
rebellion in State and separation in Church. 

Dr. Slicer has always consistently opposed the 
agitation of the question of slavery by others than 
those having jurisdiction over the question, as 
injurious to the interests of both bond and free, 
master and slave. In the General Conference of 
1844 he asserted that a persistence in this agita- 
tion would not only rupture the Church, but 
weaken the bonds of the Union of the States; 
an idea afterward presented in the United States 
Senate by Mr. Calhoun and prominently uttered 
also by Mr. Clay. Dr. Slicer has lived to see the 
bonds of union weakened in both Church and 
State, and to lament the fulfilling of his own 
prophecy. With far-seeing judgment he opposed 
the establishment of a local organ for the Border 
Conferences in 1850 and 1858, deprecating that 
result in the Baltimore Conference which the 
course of the Baltimore Christian Advocate has 
precipitated. 

As a natural consequence of the possession of 
such qualities, and frequent appointments in the 
national capital, Dr. Slicer has wielded a con- 
siderable political influence, and yet he can not 
with justice be called a politician, the Church 
and the work of God being always first and chief- 











est with him. His influence has been available 
to those who haye denounced clerical politicians, 
and his familiarity with men, his sound judg- 
ment, and his kindness of heart have assisted 
many, regardless of party, who at this hour enjoy 
places of honor and emolument under the General 
Government. And the authorities of the Church 
have found in him a judicious adviser and a valu- 
able friend, when the wants of our Indian and 
other missions have occasioned their presentation 
in executive chambers, or before Congress. He 
has always professed democratic sentiments, and 
has ever been regarded as scrupulously honest in 
his devotion to them and his advocacy of them. 

In 1837, when stationed in the District of Co- 
lumbia, he was elected to the office of Chaplain of 
the Senate; he has filled that office, at various 
times, during nine sessions; an accumulation of 
honor enjoyed by no other clergyman in the his- 
tory of the nation. While holding this office in 
1838, there occurred the terribly-fatal duel be- 
tween Mr. Graves and Mr, Cilley—which occa- 
sioned such a tumult of feeling in the public 
mind—he prepared, delivered, and published a 
discourse on “ The history, character, causes, and 
consequences of dueling.” Fifty thousand copies 
of this sermon were distributed through the land, 
and its influence was so decided, that Judge 
Prentiss, of Vermont—the author of the anti- 
dueling bill—always asserted it to be one of the 
main causes of the passage by the Senate and 
House of the bill to prevent and punish dueling. 

Though constantly before the public as an elo- 
quent pleader in behalf of all benevolent enter- 
prises, especially in the cause of temperance and 
the cause of missions, he has but seldom been 
drawn into personal or protracted controversy. 
He has never been a man to meet without due 
forethought, but always one rather to be avoided, 
in controversy, by reason of the clearness with 
which he apprehends a subject, and the vigor 
with which he defends it when attacked. The 
result of one controversy, however, has given to 
the world a small yolume on the subject of bap- 
tism, thousands of which have been issued by the 
Book-Room, and which has proved abundantly 
useful. 

The portrait in the present number gives an 
admirable idea of Dr. Slicer. His frame is that 
of an athletic; his carriage is erect, his eye’ 
searching and clear, his manner dignified, and his 
bearing courteous. 

Long may his useful life be spared to the 
Church and to the world! 


— cco 


By taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy; but in passing over it, he is superior. 
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E commend the following article, from the 

Congregationalist, to the especial attention 

of the young ladies of the present day, to so large 

a number of whom it has a strictly-personal ap- 
plication : 

I suppose, young ladies, you were early initiated 
into the romantic life and adventures of a valiant 
“hop o’ my thumb,” who, with a darning needle, 
fought a big spider, and at last run him through 
the body. It is a story of ill omen to me, for in 
that conflict the one with the needle won the 
day—and would have done so undoubtedly, if the 
spider had been the assailant. Yet I propose to 
hazard an attack on needledom—at the risk of 
sharing the spider’s fate. 

You must know first of all, young ladies, that 
I admire the skill and cunning of your artistry in 
silk, worsted, floss, etc. Zmbroideries are beauti- 
ful, whether on handkerchief, robe, or collar. And 
those slippers for your brother, on whose canvas 
the Autumn leaves and Spring blossoms grew into 
dainty shape under your nimble fingers—but O! 
did n’t your eyes ache sometimes !—those slippers 
were pretty, and gave your brother and yourself 
a deal of pleasure. Even the great square screens, 
and round ottoman covers, and chair patterns, and 
pictures on the wall, bear witness at least to your 
industry and patience, if not to your taste. Mr. 
Ruskin would commend them for the time and 
labor wrought into. them; and you may put his 
judgment above mine, if you like. 

But, after all, are there not some other accom- 
plishments of more use to you? Pray tell me— 
my maiden artist—what is the design of that 
masterpiece of your needle that hangs in the 

Spare chamber? I take it to be a “pastoral ;” 
that amplitude of green worsted must be a lawn— 
those oblong patches of white—excuse me—were 
meant to be lambs, couchant. Yet I may be mis- 
taken; my little friend was mistaken who rode 
with us through Laurel Hill the other day; he 
caught a glimpse of a marble lamb which marked 
the last. resting-place of some mother’s pet, and 
his recognition would have gratified the artist 
hugely—“O, mamma!” cried my little critic, 
“look at that little pig!” On the whole, even if 
Mr. Ruskin should find something to commend in 
your handiwork, it seems to me I should use my 
needle on my dresses—and when it comes to works 
of art, try a pencil or a brush. 

I would not taboo all needle ornaments; many 
cunning ways there are of truly adorning parlor 
and mantle. If your vases, etc. need mats to 
relieve the monotony of color and surface, make 
them; make them of rare pattern and fine fabric. 
If your easy chairs and sofa arms want tidies, let 


| 
form and figure be ornamental; they will melt 


down the hard, uncouth bulk of haircloth and 
mahogany, and harmonize the contents of the 
room. Our parlors would be bleak and angular 
without these softening adornments. But don’t 
waste time and brains on chairs, ottomans, 
screens, etc.; half the labor well laid out would 
purchase a chair or screen ten times as pretty, 
and not nearly so stiff. 

What I want to tell you more particularly, 
though, is further back. 

A writer in the thirteenth century describes a 
properly-educated woman.as “knowing how to 
pray to God, to love man, to knit and sew;’ ‘good 
as far as it goes—first the conscience, then the 
heart, then the hands—piety, love, needle-work ! 
Just see what he left out. What of the brain? 
Hasn’t she got a brain? I take it women have 
minds quite as generally as men have—and minds 
as well worth cultivating, to say the least, as their 
hands are; 








This is just what I complain of, young ladies, 
throughout the wide realm of needledom—this 
neglect of mental culture. And please remem- 
ber—I am not speaking to professional sewing 
women, who get their living by the needle, and 





to some of whom it is a life-draining slavery— 
with those poor consumptive shadows, who sing 
the song of the shirt, or with those drudges who 
earn three cents a day for making and carrying 
to market that gossamer Valenciennes lace, which 
you like so much to wear. I am not talking to 
these. Iam talking to you who need not—and 
yet do—spend your days in embroidery, crotchet- 
work, fancy knitting, etc., with precious little 
time or heart for study. Are you really bound 
to a ten-hour system of needle-work? Better 
busy than idle, to be sure; but then have your 
fingers the only claim on your time? has your 
mind no place? If that did not suffer under this 
killing system, then I would keep quiet. But 
your mind does suffer, and I protest. 

The talent that came from the King with the 
command, “ Occupy till I come,” can be buried in 
an embróidered handkerchief, or collar and under- 
sleeves, as well as in a “napkin.” 

And when, sometimes, my young lady friends 
have shown me specimens of their thread and 
needle artistry, and told me how many days 
they spent on this, and how many on that—what 
weeks of labor this specimen cost, and what 
months were devoted to that—while I could not 
help admiring the skillful tracery—now don’t be 
angry, and call me a horrid old croaker, without 
taste or feeling—neither could I help thinking 
in my heart—these are the sepulchers of dead 
hours—hours that came laden with rare opportu- 
nities, and ready to carry back into eternity the 
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returns of a loving and earnest service, but the 
freight they brought was scattered on the beath— 
and then, overburdened with these earthly 
weights, they sank in the great ocean of time. 
Ah, now I see where the days and years have 
gone! This net-work of spirals, these endless 
vines and braids, these trellises and wreathings, 
and wavy intervolutions, that by slow needle-work 
inwrought their painful curves on garments “ too 
nice to be worn” after they were finished—these 
are the crafty serpents that lay in wait for your 
hours, and noiselessly coiled around and carried 
them down into the depths! 

O, shade of Tom Hood! are you in the cavern 
of the winds? tell them as they sweep over the 
sepulcher sea, to wail a requiem song of the 
skirt! 

Wasted minds! wasted by needle-work ! 


In Africa—as the natives told the explorer, 
Captam Speke—there are rivers.whose waters 
shoal in the Summer heat, and the lilies, with 
their dense leaves, cover and bridge the sluggish 
surface for the passing traveler. I have met 
women whose lavish adornments had outgrown 
and covered all else—and when beneath the em- 
broidered surface I sought to sound the current 
of mental life, I found it shallow and sluggish. 

Wasted minds! there are many such in the 
wide realm of needledom. , 

If you live, I suppose, young ladies, you will, 
in due course of time and event, take the place in 
the world now held by your mothers and older 
sisters. Perhaps not—and possibly you may not 
wish to—but probably you will. The mantle of 
wifehood descends pretty generally from mother 
to child, from child to child again. And when it 
shall be thrown about your shoulders, the meta- 
morphosis from maiden to bride will not eman- 
cipate your busy fingers. You are not out of 
needledom when you step under the sweet yoke 
of the orange blossom. You must take many a 
stitch for your husband as well as yourself. 

And now just look here: are you ready for the 
new artistry your husband will look for, and you, 
if you are a true wife, will be delighted to show 
him? I am afraid all that former deftly science 
in worsteds and floss will not go for much in the 
new and practical wants of him you love. 

Look into my wardrobe; I can not cast the 
horoscope of his, and do not know what will be 
in it; mine will do as well. Here is my second- 
best coat—the identical coat I was married in 
two years ago—a little out of style, to be sure, 
but not yet out at elbows; the last time I wore 
it I used it hard, and I came home minus a but- 
ton—I wish buttons had roots like trees, so that 
nothing short of a Barbadoes hurricane would 
wrench them off; and then, too, on one side the 








lining was torn down; but when I came to put it 
on this morning, the button was there and the 
rent all fixed—never mind who did it, I guess I 
know. Could you do it? My collars, too, a sorry 
set; well, I knew that would be your verdict— 
somebody else decided so long ago, and is making 
me some more; did you ever try your hand at 
it? And then these shirts; they chafe my neck, 
and. always did; there is no fit to them; my 
brothers new Latin scholar would call them a 
nihil fit; now do you suppose you could mollify 
these yokes and bindings, and persuade them to 
“be aisy?” 

—Et cætera— 

Your husband will come to you often with 
such sad stories, and it won’t do to tell him, 
“Never mind, Fred—let the old things go; T'U 
work you a pair of beautiful slippers!’ _ 

Young ladies, you will rue it if you abandon 
“plain sewing” for “fancy work.” You will rue 
it prodigiously if you abandon the culture of your 
mind for either or both. What! has your hand 
actually touched and handled the pure golden 
ingots of a true education, and yet you have only 
chosen and brought home to yourself the tinsel, 
the finery, the toys of life? The superstitious 
soldiers of Egypt made a choice equally wise—of 
whom Herodotus says, “They return from a mili- 
tary expedition laden with precious spoil of dogs, 
cats, vultures, hawks.” 

Don’t forget that life is a time for laying up 
treasure of gold, not toys. The duties of hurry- 
ing years will be on you fast enough, and will 
crowd out some of the precious opportunities you 
have now for training and developing your mind. 
Use your opportunities now, I beg of you, and be 
in earnest about it. 


O my heart! some wind will be blowing 
Sooner or later through all thy bowers 

Knowest thou not the Summer is going, 

And a reaping must come for the Spring-time sowing? 
What wilt thou do in thine Autumn hours? 
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BE CONTENTED, 

Nor to be content with life, says Sir Thomas 
Browne, is the unsatisfactory state of those which 
destroy themselves; who, being afraid to live, 
run blindly upon their own death, which no man 
fears by experience. And the Stoics had a nota- 
ble doctrine to take away the fear thereof; that 
is, in such extremities to desire that which is not 
to be avoided, and wish what might be feared; 
and so made evils voluntary, and to suit their 
own desires, which took off the terror of them. 
But the ancient martyrs were not encouraged by 
such fallacies; and, therefore, thought it more 


| wisdom to crusify their lusts than their bodies. 
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THE LITTLE WANDERER. 


BY A. H. DENNETT. 
i 


`- ITTLE MINNIE wandered from her father’s 
house one pleasant Summer day.; the sky was 
blue, the air soft and balmy, while bright song- 
birds flitted hither and thither, pouring forth 
many a sweet carol of joy. All earth seemed 
lovely; and the light heart of the child beat in. 
joyous unison with the beauty of nature. On 
she sped, pursuing with fleet footsteps the light 
thistle-down, or some bright-winged butterfly ; 
now pausing to pluck the fair flowers whose 
fragrance allured her; anon following the wind- 
ings of a rippling brook, flinging in pebbles, and 
laughing gayly: to see the ‘white foam dash up, 
or dropping in her blossoms to sail as a mimic 
fleet. Thus happily the hours glided by all un- 
heeded, and twilight shadows began to deepen 
ere the child bethought her of finding the home- 
ward path; but the brook’s winding way had 
led her into a forest; above her huge trees arched 
their boughs, dark with thick leaves; around her 
was a tangled undergrowth of shrubs, and soon 
she grew bewildered by vain efforts to find some 
outlet. At last, weary and terrified, she sank 
upon the ground, sobbing bitterly. It was now 
quite dark; the rising wind sighed among the 
pine boughs, and the excited child trembled as 
she heard the wailing tone. Soon fancy brought 
vividly before her the quiet and safety of her pleas- 
ant home; she saw both father and mother anx- 
iously seeking their missing little one. At this 
thought she cried joyously, “Papa will come 
and find me!” and soothed and comforted, the 
exhausted child fell asleep—with no couch but 
the dead leaves—no pillow but the moss-tuft. 
She was, erelong, roused from slumber by voices 
calling her name; and the first sight that greeted 
her waking vision was the form of her father, 
torch in hand. Little Minnie sprung eagerly to 
his arms, exclaiming, “I knew you’d come for 
me, papa!” 

Thus ofttimes we, children of a larger growth, 
wander from the way that leads to our Father’s 
mansion, lured by the glitter of earth’s fading, 
fleeting attractions. Perchance wealth spreads 
her butterfly-wings before us, and we strain every 
nerve to catch the gold dust gleaming on her 
sun-lighted pinions, forgetting that a touch will 
brush it all away forever. Pleasure, decked with 
many-hued flowers, and bearing the sparkling 
wine-cup, may beckon us on to the dance and 
song, till, fascinated, we heed not that poison 
lurks in each gay flower, and deadliest venom 
mingles with the foamy bead of the brimming 
goblet. Or Fame offers her laurel-wreath, point- 








ing to a lofty position among the children of 
earth; and our eyes, blinded with ambition, see 
not the deep lines of care but half concealed by 
the circling leaves that bind her brow; and we 
press on, unwitting that a lofty place is too often 
a cold and isolated one. 

But it matters little by what we are lured. 
If we once roam into by-paths, forsaking the on- 
ward way, no long period of time will elapse 
ere we shall see dark clouds of trouble gather- 
ing over us; dangers and difficulties will beset 
us on all sides, and vain will be all self-confident 
struggles for relief. “Deeper and denser will grow 
the darkness—more fearful the gloom enshroud- 
ing the soul! Ah, well for us, if, ere it be too 
late, we sink with childlike confidence, helpless 
and humble, at the feet of Jesus—trusting in him 
alone for aid and safety—relying on him to lead 
us back to the deserted way, and to guard as 
well as guide us therein; remembering that he 
has promised never ‘to leave or forsake us so 
long as we ¿rust în him! 
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“WORDS ARE THINGS.” 


ORDS are not only things, but sometimes 
very dangerous things. They are like fire- 
arms, and should be handled very carefully. Have 
a care of your words, or you may hurt somebody, 
when you do not mean to. A man’s reputation 
and living may depend upon his neighbor’s gram- 
mar, and accusations of horrible sins may grow 
out of nothing but syntax. 

A worthy clergyman once came near losing his 
“living” in this way—and a man’s living is the 
next thing to his life. It happened thus: The 
minister’s name was mentioned in terms of eulogy 
oné evening at a social gathering in his parish, 
when a person present, a solemn-faced, waggish 
fellow, of convivial habits, observed that he quite 
agreed with the rest in their praise of the clergy- 
man. “We have often drank brandy and water 
together,” said he, ‘and I consider him one of 
the pleasantest fellows I ever knew.” 

A pretty compliment to a minister and teeto- 
taler! The story got to the deacons, and the 
deacons brought him up in Church. The parson 
was arraigned and confronted his accuser, who 


declared that what he said was strictly true, but 


was obviously misunderstood. 

“Tt is a solemn fact,” said the witness, “that 
your excellent minister and myself have drank 
brandy and water together—but then Z drank 
the brandy, and he drank the water 1” 

And that was the whole story which made so 
much disturbance in the parish, and had well- 
nigh ruined the parson, 
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THE FALSE AND THE TRUE PLEASURE.—‘ Wherefore 
do ye spend money for that which is not bread? and your 
labor for that which satisfieth not? hearken diligently unto 
me, and eat ye that which rs good, and let your soul delight 
in fatness. Incline your ear, and come unto me; hear, 
and your soul shall live; and I will make an everlasting 
covenant with you, even the sure mercies of David.” Isa. 
w, 2, 3. 7 

The genius of this chapter is sufficient for four pur- 
poses: 

1. To silence infidelity. Infidelity can reason tri- 
umphantly against the corruption of Churches, the spirit 
of sects, and many of the interpretations of theologia- 
ans; but we challenge it to argue against the spirit of 
the Bible; and this is what we contend for: we contend 
not for the forms which men have giyen the Bible, but 
for the divine things in it—the genius. We take an in- 
fidel into this chapter, and we make him speechless. 
He could no more reason against the free, universal, 
and divine love which breathes through every sentence, 
than he could against the elements of nature that ani- 
mate, sustain, and bless his existence. 

2. The genius of this chapter is sufficient to shame 
bigotry. The “dear people ”—the “little flock ”—the 
“fayorite few,” who, with narrow views and selfish 
hearts, look upon all beyond the pale of their own little 
sect as reprobate, can scarcely fail to blush before the 
moral majesty of this chapter: the blessings are here 
like the waters that well from rocks, roll in rivers, and 
descend in showers, for all that thirst. 

‘3. The genius of this chapter is sufficient to cheer 
penitence; none need despair. The blessings are for all 
that thirst, and to be had “without money and without 
price.” 

4. This chapter draws a line of demarkation between 
false and true pleasure, giving us a clear idea of the 
character and results of each. 

I. FALSE PLEASURE. 

1. The false is expensive. Al false pleasure is sought 
from one or other of the following sources—sensual 
gratification, secular wealth, or popular fame—each 
very expensive. They cost what is infinitely more 


precious than gold—time, energy, moral peace, mental- 


independency, and frequently health. 

2. The false is not sustaining: it is not “bread.” 
Were it obtained, it would not strengthen. It does not 
give mental strength: sensuality enervates the intellect. 
The love of gain makes man a tactician, not. a thinker. 
The breath of mammon is poison to a free intellect, and 
the love of fame fills the mind with the unhealthy senti- 
ment of yanity; nor does it give spiritual strength— 
strength to resist temptation—to bear trials—to help 
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humanity—to serve God—to face death. It destroys 
this. 

3. The false is not satisfactory: ‘satisfieth not.” All 
elements or pursuits, in order to satisfy, should possess 
the three following properties: (1.)' They must be con- 
genial; the provision must suit the appetite—bread for 
hunger—water for thirst, ete. (2.) They must coincide 
with conscience. (3.) They must promise permanence. 
The idea of losing a pleasure will take away its enjoy- 
ment. The sources of false pleasure have neither of 
these conditions. They are not suited to spiritual ap- 
petites—not congruous with consciences—not lasting. 

Il. TRUE PLEASURE. 

1. That true pleasure consists in spiritual communi- 
cations from God: ‘‘Hearken diligently unto me,” etc. 
Three things implied in this language: (1.) That God 
has made spiritual communications to man. ‘This is a 
fact. They are the substance of the Bible. (2.) That 
man has a capacity to appreciate these communications. 
A wonderful argument this for the native dignity of the 
soul. (3.) That to appreciate these communications re- 
quires the most diligent study. The Bible a difficult 
book, challenging the concentration of intellectual 
power. 

2. That the pleasure thus- derived is of the highest 
conceivable description; essentially excellent—" good;” 
abundantly sufficient—‘ delights itself in fatness;” spir- 
itually quickening—" your soul shall live.” 

3. That the continuation of this, the highest pleasure, 
is guaranteed by the solemn assurance of God. ‘And 
I will make an everlasting covenant with you.” Here 
is a pledge of its perpetuity. If a promise is not ful- 
filled, it must be for one of three reasons: either that 
the author was insincere when it was made, or that 
he subsequently changed his mind, or lacked the neces- 
sary power to redeem the pledge. Neither of these 
suppositions are admissible; therefore, this true pleasure 
is everlasting. 

A word of application to the reader. Where are you 
seeking pleasure? Beware of the false. Memory will 
one day turn its streams into “wormwood and gall,” 
and conscience kindle its elements into flame. Seek 
the true. There is a river, the streams whereof make 
glad the city of our God—the river of holy thoughts 
and sympathies, flowing from the Infinite through Jesus 
Christ. In this great and holy stream, my brother, 
slake thy thirsty spirit and live forever. 


Huminiry BEFORE Honor.— Before honor is humil- 
ity.” Prov. xv, 33. 
Humility is a characteristic of the truly great and 


wise. Having ascended the mountain of Truth so far 
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that they can catch a glimpse of what lies beyond them, 
their own attainments appear incomparably small, and 
they are humbled. 

Sir Isaac Newton, speaking of his many and great 
discoveries in science, said that it all seemed like chil- 
dren gathering pebbles on the sea-shore, and that it had 
been occasionally his privilege to pick up one smoother 
and prettier than the others. In passing by the fields 
before harvest, if we see one where the ears of wheat 
stand up straight and waye proudly in the air, we know 
that fine as it may look there is but little grain there; 
but when they bend low with their own weight we feel 
sure that there will be an abundant harvest. So when 
we see a Christian, active but humble, we know there 
must be grace in the heart. M. K. 


CHRIST HUMBLED HIMSELF TO our Low Estarn.— 
“And they came with haste, and found Mary and Jo- 
seph, and the babe lying.in a manger.” Luke wi, 16. 

How could we ever go to Christ in our sorrow and 
sin had he not descended to our low estate? Sometimes 
we rebel at the thought, that Christ should ever have 
humbled himself as he did when he took upon him our 


humanity. We would have clothed him, in his media 


torial office, with all the honors that earth could give, 
forgetful that if he had thus come he would never have 
suffered death as a malefactor, and, therefore, could 
never have atoned for us, for ‘‘ without blood is no re- 
mission of sins.” 

Who that) had realized aught of the holiness and 
majesty of Christ and felt the weight and burden of 
sin, could have dared to hope that Christ would come 
and dwell in the manger of his heart, even with the 
blessed promises which he has given us, had he not in 
assuming our flesh been born in a manger, and all his 
life been one of toil and pain? M. K. 


EVERY CHRISTIAN HIS OWN Prrest.— And hath 
made us kings and priests unto God, and his Father.’ 
Rev. 1, 6. 

This language was addressed to all believers in Christ. 
Every soul that is admitted into the family of Christ 
must be his own priest, to present his own prayers and 
sacrifice before God, and his own king, to decide whether 
he will be the Lord’s or not. It is no matter how hum- 
ble he may be, or how abject a slave in other matters, 
when he comes to decide the momentous question of 
life he is his own king. No one can reign over him; 
neither can any created being atone for him. He must 
be his own priest, to present his own heart, humble, 
contrite, and believing, or he may not be accepted of 
the great High-Priest. 

In this sense it is clearly apparent that no Gospel 
minister should ever be called a priest—none but a 
layman should be so called. Every man is his own 
priest, and only his own. M. K. 


k 

WHAT DOEST THOU HERE, ELIJAH ?—“ What doest 
thou here, Elijah?” 1 Kings viz, 9. s 

A handbill, with the title, “What doest thou here, 
Elijah?” came into the hands of a German reformed 
clergyman in Maryland, who was so much pleased with 
it, that he determined to translate it into'German for 
the benefit of a part of his congregation. He had only 
commenced translating it when he was called out: and 
Mr. Elijah —— coming in during his absence, was so 





much struck with the title that he took it up and car- 
ried it away with him. The clergyman came in, and 
learning from his wife that he had taken it, went in 


pursuit of him, being desirous to finish the translation. - 


As he passed a certain house he saw him, through an 
open window, engaged with some ungodly associates in 
a game of chance. The clergyman, thrusting his hand 
into the window, struck Elijah gently on the shoulder, 
saying, “ What doest thou here, Elijah?” It proved a 
word in season, and was the means of calling him from 
the devious paths of sin and folly into the narrow way 
that leads to life. 


Up, Get you Out oF THIS PLAcE.—" Up, get you 
out of this place; for the Lord will destroy this city. But 
Lot seemed as one that mocked unto his sons-in-law.”’ Gen. 
xis, 14. . 

Some of the unconverted inhabitants of Greenland 
had heard that the world would be destroyed, and as in 


that case they would have no where to go to, they ex- | 


pressed a desire to be Converted, that they might go 
with the believers. “But,” added they, with that care- 
lessness and procrastination so natural to man, in the 
things that belong to eternity, “as the destruction will 
not happen this year, we will come in next season.” 


UNEQUALLY YOKED WITH UNBELIEVERS.—“ Be not 
ye unequally yoked with unbelievers.” 2 Cor. vi, 14. 

Eliza Embert, a young Parisian lady, resolutely dis- 
carded a gentleman to whom she was to have been mar- 
ried, because he ridiculed religion. Having given him 
a gentle reproof, he replied, “That a man of the world 
could not be so old-fashioned as to regard God and re- 
ligion.” Eliza started !—but on recovering herself said, 
“From this moment, sir, when I discover that you do 
not regard religion, I cease to be yours. He who does 
not love and honor God can never love his wife con- 
stantly and sincerely.” 


A Precise Gop.— Seeing, then, that all these things 
shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to be 
wn all holy conversation and godliness!” 2 Peter wii, 11. 

Mr. Rogers, a Puritan divine, was styled the Enoch 
of his day. Bishop Kennet said of him, that England 
hardly ever brought forth a man who walked more 
closely with God. He was always remarkable for gray- 
ity and seriousness in company. Being once addressed 
by a gentleman of rank, ‘Mr. Rogers, I like you and 
your company well enough, but you are too precise!” 
“O, sir,” replied Mr. R., “I serve a precise God!” 


REDEEMING THE TrmE.—“ Redeeming the time.” 
lossians w, 5. 

Mr. Joseph Alleine, when in health, rose constantly 
at or before four o’clock, and on Sabbath sooner, if he 
awoke. He was much troubled if he heard any smiths, 
or shoemakers, or other tradesmen at work, before he 
was in his duties with God, often saying to his wife, 
“O how this noise shames me! Does not my Master 
deserve more than theirs?” He used often to say, 
“Give me a Christian that counts his time more precious 
than gold.” 

NaturaL Goopyuss.—Virtues in unregenerate men 
are nothing but whitewashed sins. The best perform- 
ance of an unchanged character is worthless in God’s 
sight. It wants the stamp of grace on it; and that 
which has not the stamp of grace is false coin. 


Co- 
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Hoirs and Qurring. 


SEDAN.—A sedan is a covered chair, carried on poles 
by two men. These chairs were much in use in the 
seventeenth century among ladies and persons of fash- 
ion in the large cities. Webster derives the word from 
the Latin sedeo, to sit; though it is hard to see how he 
could account for the form of the word, or trace any 
connection between the sense of the word and its as- 
sumed primitive. The fact is that the sedan-chair was 
so called from the town of Sedan, on the Meuse, in 
France, where they were originally fabricated. They 
soon became common in Paris, whence the Duke of 
Buckingham imported the first to England in the reign 
of James I. His appearance in it in the streets of Lon- 
don created great indignation among the lower classes, 
who exclaimed that he was employing his fellow-crea- 
tures to do the service of beasts of burden. 


ORIGIN oF A Common SAyiIne.—Lord Clarendon, in 
an estimate of the character of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Prime Minister of James I and Charles I, of Eng- 
land, observes, after praising the Duke’s extreme affa- 
bility and gentleness to all men: ‘He had, besides, 
such a tenderness and compassion in his nature, that 
such as think the laws dead if they are not severely 
executed, censured him for being too merciful; but his 
character was grounded upon a wiser maxim of state: 
Non minus turpe principi multa supplicia, quam me- 
dico multa funera. [That many punishments are not 
less disgraceful to a prince than many funerals to a 
physician.] He believed, doubtless, that hanging was 
the worst use a man could be put to.” 


A 
RicHArD Porson.—Whether the relaxation of a 
mighty mind, or the playful mental contest of the 
mightiest Grecian of modern times in his attempt at 
practical frivolity, can be deemed sufficient to make the 
following anecdote palatable, must rest with others to 


decide, After Porson had arrived at the summit of his 
literary fame, he was visited by his first instructor, Mr. 
Summers, who was accompanied by his earliest patron, 
the Rev. George Hewett. On their being conducted 
into his room he took no notice beyond an indifferent 
glance; but Mr. Hewett, addressing him, said, “As we 
were in town we determined to come and see you;” this 
drew no observation from Porson, but rising he rang 
the bell, and then-desired the servant to bring candles. 
The man, familiar with such eccentricities, instantly 
obeyed, and placed them on the table. “There,” ex- 
claimed Porson, “now you see me better,” 


BrvovAc.—This word is commonly, but incorrectly, 
regarded as of French origin. Its form is French, but 
it comes from the German bewachen, to watch, or be on 
guard. The true meaning of it is also often lost sight 
of, for whereas it correctly applies only to those who 
pass the night under arms, or in an attitude of defense, 
it is frequently used of any encamping and passing the 
night in the open air. I have just read a volume in 
which the word is thus misemployed continually, and I 
send a note of it. ‘BAEC: 


THE Vixines.—What is the derivation and. mean- 
ing of the word Vikings, the name of the famous sea- 
rovers of Norway? Ranke. EF 


The following note, from Laing’s Introduction to his trans- 
lation of The Heimskringla, or Chronicle of the Sea Kings of 
Norway, will furnish a satisfactory reply to our correspond- 
ent: 

“Viking and Sea King are not synonymous, although, from 
the common termination in king, the words are used, even by 
our historians, indiscriminately. The Sea King was a man 
connected with a royal race, either of the small kings of the 
country, or of the Haarfager family, and whe by right received 
the title of king as soon as he took the command of men, al- 
though only of a single ship’s crew, and without having any 
land or kingdom. The Vikings a word not connected with 
the word kongr or king. Vikings were merely pirates, altern- 
ately peasants and pirates, deriving the name of viking from 
the viks, wicks, or inlets on the coast in which they harbored 
with their long ships or rowing galleys. Every Sea King was 
a Viking, but every Viking was not a Sea King.”—Laing i, 
p. 45, note. 

GRUB-STREET.—When did Grub-street first acquire 
its literary notoriety? I find it alluded to in 1672. 

BHAG 


The earlier denizens of this renowned literary locality ap- 
pear to have been more usefully employed than some of their 
degenerate successors. Here, before the discovery of printing, 
lived those.ingenious persons called text-writers, who wrote 
all sorts of books then in use; namely, A. B. C. with the Pat- 
ernoster, Ave, Crede, Grace, etc., and retailed by stationers at 
the corners of streets. It was in Grub-street that John Foxe 
the martyrologist wrote his Acts and Monuments. Here too 
resided honest John Speed, tailor and historian, the father of 
twelve sons and six daughters; and here too lived that bibli- 
ographical worthy Master Richard Smith, whose amusing 
Obituary was edited by Sir Henry Ellis for the Camden So- 
_ciety— a person,”? says Antony Wood, “infinitely curious in, 
and inquisitive after books.” From this renowned and phi- 
losophic spot, celebrated as the Lyceum or the Academic 
Grove, issued many of the earliest of our English lyrics, and 
most of our miniature histories, the tendency of which was to 
elevate and surprise the people. This favored avenue gave 
birth to those flying-sheets and volatile pages dispersed by 
such characters, as Shakspeare’s Autolycus, who does not more 
truly represent an individual, than a species common in an- 
cient times. Of course we of the present day complacently 
congratulate ourselves on the march of intellect; but let us 
not, at the same time, despise those carly Grubean sages, who 
first published for the edification of their brethren those in- 
genious and youth-inspiring works, Jack the Giant-Killer, 
Reynard the Fox, The Wise Men of Gotham, Tom Hicathrift, 
and a hundred others. It is true that Swift, in later times, 
favored us with some homely ‘Advice to the Grub-Street 
Verse Writers ;” but it has been significantly hinted that the 
witty Dean is under more obligation to these renowned wor- 
thies than the world is probably aware of; for had it not been 
for the Giant-Killer and Tom Thumb, it is believed we should 
never have heard either of the Brobdignagians or Lilipu- 
tians. co. 

During the Commonwealth era a larger number than usual 
of seditious and libelous pamphlets and papers, tending to 
exasperate the people, and increase the confusion in which the 
nation was inyolved, were surreptitiously printed. The au- 
thors of them were, for the most part, men whose indigent 
circumstances compelled them to live in the most obscure 
| parts of the town. Grub-street, then abounding with mean 
| and old houses let out in lodgings, afforded a fitting retreat 
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for persons of this description. In ridicule of the host of bad 
writers which subsequently infested this republic of letters, 
the term was first used by Andrew Marvell in his witty and 
sarcastic work, The Rehearsal Transprosed, 1673 : 

‘He, honest man, was deep gone in Grub-street and po- 
lemical divinity.” 

« O, these are your Nonconformist tricks; 0, you have learnt 
this of the Puritans in Grub-street.” 

Swift, as is well known, was delighted with this local ap- 
pellation, e. g., “I have this morning sent out another pure 
Grub.” * Grub-street has but ten days to run, then an act of 
Parliament takes place that ruins it, by taxing every sheet a 
half-penny.” ‘Do you know that Grub-street is dead and 
gone, last week? No more ghosts or murders now for loye or 
money.” Journal, to Stella, July 9, 1712, et passim. 

About 1830, the name of Grub-street was changed into that 
of Milton-street, not after the great poet—says Elmes—as 
some have asserted, but from a respectable builder so called, 
who purchased the whole street on a repairing lease.—Hng. 
Notes and Queries. 


Roman Mruirary OATH.—What was the Roman 
military oath from about A. D. 1 to the reign of Con- 
stantine? How often was it renewed?. And particu- 
larly whether the oaths imposed upon the centurions 
and common soldiers of the legions in Palestine and the 
provinces required adherence to the idolatrous religion 
of the State? R. M. O. 


Of all Roman oaths the military—sacramentum—was the 
most sacred. It was taken upon the ensigns—signa militaria. 
Liyy says—xxii, 38—till the year 216 B. C. the military oath 
waz only sacramentwm ; that is, the soldiers took it voluntarily, 
and promised—with imprecations—that they would not desert 
from the army, and not leave the ranks unless to fight against 
the enemy or to save a Roman citizen. But in the year 216 
B, C. the soldiers were compelled by the tribunes to take the 
oath, which the tribunes put to them, that they would meet 
at the command of the consuls, and not leave the standards 
without their orders, so that in this case the military oath 
became a jusjurandum. But Livy here forgets that long be- 
fore that time he has represented—iii, 20—the soldiers taking 
the same jusjurandum. In the time of the empire—according 
to Dionysius, xi, 43—a clause was added to the military oath, 
in which the soldiers declared that they would consider the 
safety of the emperor more important than any thing. else, 
and that they loved neither themselves nor their children 
more than their sovereign. The oath was renewed each time 
that the soldier enlisted for a campaign.—Lnglish Notes and 
Queries. 


SHAKSPEARE, DERIVATION OF.—The name, Shak- 
speare, no doubt originated in the Norman or French 
‘edition of the double beloved-disciple name—Jaques- 
pierre, James-peter, Jakespear—of which it is composed; 
the initial J being pronounced sh, as in many other in- 
stances, namely, in 

Shenkins for Jenkins. 

(Sherard “ Gerard. 


Shiles “Giles. } 
Sherry “ Jerry. 

Sheridan ‘“ Jeridan—old Jerry. 

Shenstone’ Johnstone—Johnson. 

She “Je, in Switzerland and elsewhere, where 


the French language is provincialized, etc. 

With such a self-evident derivation before us, we may 
therefore dispense with the unlikely reference to the 
shaking of a spear, which most probably had nothing 
to do with the origin of the name, when first invented; 
being only a suggestion from its accidental English 


form; though the idea once started, the name may with | 


some have seemed to be recommended by it. 
Those who consider that Shakspeare originated in 
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spear-breaking rely on “ Breakspear,” “ Winspear,” ete., 
as analogous, these names having a like termination in, 
and apparent reference to, action with a spear; but this 
illustration is of thè kind “ignotum per ignotius.” We 
do not know enough of Brakespeare, ete., to justify us 
in saying that their origin was connected with spears; 
nor applying any inferences from them to other names. 
Probably Breakspear—a priest—was in part named 
after St. Peter, the chief of the apostles, and not after 
spears. Winspear almost looks like “ Owen” —or 
John ?—“ Peter.” —Eng. Votes and Queries. 


Kiyepom or THE Two &Srorures.—This kingdom, 
now annexed by popular vote to the Sardinian mon- 
archy, obtained its name as follows: In 1720 the Aus- 
trians added Sicily to the kingdom of Naples. But the 
war of 1734, waged by France and Spain against Aus- 
tria, transferred the crown of Naples, with this append- 
age, to a scion of the royal house of Spain—the infant 
Don Carlos—the new monarch assuming the title of 
“King of the Two Sicilies.” The application of the 
term “Sicily” to the kingdom of Naples as well as to 
Sicily the island is due to the historical fact or tradition 
that a people called “Siculi” inhabited for a while the 
south of Italy, passed over into Sicily, and there settled. 


“ BEGONE, DULL CARE” = Tt appears to me that the 
following verse, which I have frequently heard sung by 
a lady, who learned it in childhood from the singing of 
others in her neighborhood, is a powerful addition to 
the well-known song, “Begone, dull Care.” In any 
company in which I have heard it sung it produced a 
great effect. Is it known as originally forming the con- 
cluding part of the lyric? I should say it has seldom 
been surpassed in that class of composition: 

“This world, they say, was made of naught, 
And all that is therein— 
And at the end of time it will » 
To naught return again. à 
Since this world at best 
Then is but a jest, 
And life will soon decay ; 
Then while we ’re here, 
My friends most dear, 
Let ’s drive dull Care away. 
Begone, dull Care,” etc. D. 


PAN-LIKE.—The origin of this word is the same as 
that of panic. The Greeks explained panic-fears to be 
sudden consternations that seized upon men without 
any visible cause, and were therefore imputed to the 
operation of demons, especially Pan, upon men’s fan- 
cies. Also, all unusual noises in the air or reverbera- 
tions among the hills were attributed to Pan; hence 
“pan-like music” is such as thunder, the rumbling of 
an earthquake, or all loud and unwonted sounds. The 
word should be printed with a capital initial. 8. 

* 


Kerosene.—The word signifies coal oil or petroleum. 
If derived from the Greek, may it not come from xepas, 
“a pile or ledge of rocks,” and yiverdar, “to be pro- 
duced?” The full form of the word would in that case 
be cherasgene, and contracting it, as camphene from cam- 
phogene, we get cherasene. Use the smooth mute & for 
the aspirate ch, we have kerasene, or kerosene— rock- 
produced.” Cr 


Guass-Spryninc.—When was the art of spinning 
and weaving glass threads discovered? 8. 
\ 
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THE BOY THAT WOULD NOT PLAY TRUANT NOR TELL A LIE.— 
Charles Murray left home, with his books and his sachel, for 
school. Before starting he kissed his little sister and patted 
Juno on the head; as he went singing away he felt as happy 
as any little boy could wish to feel. Charles was a good-tem- 
pered lad, but he had the fault common to a great many boys, 
that of being tempted and enticed by others to do things 
which he knew to be contrary to the wish of his parents. 
Such acts never made him feel any happier, for the fear that 
his disobedience would be found out, added to a consciousness 
of haying done wrong, were far from being pleasant compan- 
ions. 

On the present occasion as he walked briskly in the direc- 
tion of the school, he repeated over his lessons in his mind, 
and was intent upon having them so perfect as to be able to 
repeat every word. He had gone nearly half the distance, 
and was still thinking over his lesson, when he stopped sud- 
denly as a voice cried out, ‘‘ Hallo, Charley!” 

Turning in the direction from which the voice came, he saw 
Archy Benton with his school-basket in his hand; he was go- 
ing from, instead of in the direction of the school. 

“ Where are you going, Archy?” asked Charles, calling to 
him. 

& Into the woods for chestnuts.” 

“« An’t you going to school to-day ?” 

“ No, indeed! There was a sharp frost last night, and uncle 
John says the wind will rattle døwn the chestnuts like hail.” 

“ Did your father say you n g 

“ No, indeed! I asked him, bu 
Saturday. But the hogs are in the woods and will eat the 
chestnuts all up before Saturday, so I am going to-day. Come 
go along, won’t you? It is such a fine day, and the ground 
will be covered with chestnuts. Wecan get home at the usual 
time, and no one will suspect that we were not at school.” 
= «I should like to go very well,” said Charley, “but I know 
father will be greatly displeased if he finds it out, and I am 
afraid he will get to know itin some way.” 

“ How could he get to know it? Ws n’t he at his store all 
the time?” 

“But he might think to ask me if I was at school, and I 
never tell a lie.” ; ’ 

“You could say yes, ot tell a lie either,” returned 
Archy. “You were at yesterday.” 

“ No I could n’t. A lie, father says, is in the intent to de-, | 
ceive. He would, of course, mean to ask whether I was at 
school to-day, and if I said yes, I would tell a lie.” 

“Tt isn’t so clear to me that you would. At any rate T 
do n’t see much harm in a little fib. It does n’t hurt any 
body.” 

‘Father says a falsehood hurts a boy a great 
than he thinks for. And one day he showed me in ft 
where liars were classed with murderers and othe 
spirits in hell. I can’t tell a lie, Archy.” 

‘“‘There won’t be any need of your doing so,” urged Archy ; 
‘for I am sure he will never think to ask you about it. Why 
should he?” 

“TI don’t know; but whenever I have been doing any thing 
wrong, he is sure to begin to question me, and lead me on till 
I betray the secret of my fault.” 

“Never mind. Come and go with me. Itis such a fine 
day. Wesha’ n’t have another like it. It will rain on Sat- 
urday, I ‘ll bet any thing; so come along now, let us haye a 
day in the woods while we can.” R 

Charles was very strongly tempted. When he thought of 
the confinement of school, and then of the freedom of a day 
in the woods, he felt much inclined to go with Archy. > 

“ Come along,” said Archy, as Charles stood balancing the 
matter in his mind. And he took hold of his arm and drew 
him in the direction opposite from the school. ‘Come, you 
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are just the boy I want, 
ment before I saw you.” 

The temptation of Charley was very strong. 
lieve I will be found out,’ he said to himself, 
such a pleasant day to go into the woods.” 

Still he held back and thought of his father’s displeasure if 
he should discover that he had played the truant. The word 
“truant” that he repeated mentally, decided the matter in 
his mind, and he exclaimed in a loud and decided voice, as he 
dragged away from the hand of Archy, that had stil] retained 
its hold on his arm,“ I’ve never played truant yet, and I 
do n’t think I ever will. Father says he never played truant 
when he was a boy, and Id like to say the same thing when 
I get to be a man.” 

** Nonsense, Charley! come go with me,” urged Archy. 

But Charles Murray’s mind was made up not to play the 
truant. So he started off for school, saying as he did so, ‘No, 
I can’t go, Archy; and if I were you, I would wait till Sat- 
urday. You will enjoy it so much better when you have your 
father’s consent. It always takes away more than one-half 
the pleasure of any enjoyment to think that it is obtained at 
the cost of disobedience. Come, go to school with me now, 
and I will go into the woods with you on Saturday.” 

“No, I can’t wait till Saturday. I am sure it will rain by 
that time; and if it don’t the hogs will eat up every nut that 
has fallen before that time.” 

“There ll be plenty left on the trees if they do. 
fine sport to knock them down as to pick them up.” 

But Archy’s purpose was settled, and nothing that Charles 
Murray could say had any influence with him. So the boys 
parted, the one for his school, and the other for a stolen holi- 
day in the woods. 7 

The moment Charles was alone again he felt no longer a de- 
sire to go with Archy. He had successfully resisted the tempt- 
ation and the allurement was gone. But even for listening to 
temptation he had some small punishment, for he was late to 
school by nearly ten minutes, and had not his lessons as per- 
fect as usual, for which the teacher felt called upon to repri- 
mand him. But this was soon forgotten ; and he was so good 
a boy through the whole day, and studied all his lessons so 
diligently, that when evening came the teacher, who had not 
forgotten the reprimand said to him, “You have been the 
best boy in the school to-day, Charles. To-morrow morning 
try and come in time, and be sure that your lessons are well 
committed to memory.” 

Charles felt very light and cheerful as he went running, 
skipping, and singing homeward. His day had been well 
spent, and happiness was his reward. When he came in sight 
of home there was no dread of meeting his father and mother, 
such as he would have felt if he had played the truant. Every 
thing looked bright and pleasant, and when Juno came bound- 
ing out to meet him, he could not help hugging the favorite 
in the joy he felt at seeing her, 

When Charles met his mother she looked at him with more 
earnest and affectionate gaze than usual. And then the boy 
noticed that her countenance became serious. 

ay i well, mother ?”’ he asked. 

** Yes, my dear, I am very well,” she replied. ‘But I saw 
something an hour ago that has made me feel bad. Archy 


I was thinking about you the mo- 


“I don’t be- 
“And it is 


It’s as 


| Benton was brought home from the woods this afternoon, 


where he had gone for chestnuts, instead of going to school, 
as he should have done, dreadfully hurt. He had fallen from 
a tree. Both his arms are broken, and the doctor fears that 
he has received some inward injury that may cause his 
death,” 

Charles turned pale when his mother said this. 

“He tried to persuade me to go with him,” said Charles; 
“and I was strongly tempted to do so, but I resisted the 


temptation and have felt glad about it ever since.” 
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Mrs. Murray took her son’s hand, and pressing it hard, said 
with much feeling, ‘‘ How rejoiced I am that you were able to 
resist his persuasions to do wrong! Even if you had not been 
hurt yourself, the injury received by Archy would have dis- 
covered to us that you were with him, and then how unhappy 
your father and I would have been I can nòt tell. And you 
would have been unhappy, too. Ah, my son, there is only 
one true course for all of us, and that is to do right. Every 
deviation from this path brings trouble. An act of a moment 
may make us wretched for weeks, months, or perhaps years. 
It will be a long, long time, before Archy is free from pain of 
body or mind—it may be that he may never recover. Think 
how miserable his parents may feel; and all because of this 
single act of disobedience.” 

We can not say how often Charley said to himself that even- 
ing and the next day, when he thought of Archy, “O how 
glad I am that I did not go with him!” 

When Saturday came the father and mother of Charles 
Murray gave him permission to go into the woods for chest- 
nuts. Two or three other boys, who were his school compan- 
ions, likewise- received liberty to go, and altogether made a 
pleasant party. . It did not rain, nor had the hogs eaten up 
all the nuts, for the lads found plenty under the tall old trees, 
and in a few hours filled their bags and baskets. 

Charles said, when he came home, that he had never enjoyed 
himself better, and was so glad that he had not been induced 
to go with Archy Benton. 

It was a lesson he never afterward forgot. If he was tempt- 
ed to do what he knew was wrong, he thought of Archy’s day 
in the woods, and the tempter instantly left him. The boy 
who had been so badly hurt did not die, as the doctor feared, 
but suffered great pain, and was ill for a long time. 


No sand under fabled river 
Has gleams like his golden hair ; 
No pearly sea-shell is fairer 
Than his slender ankles bare ; 
Nor the rosiest stem of coral 
1 That blushes in ocean’s bed, 
Is sweet as the flush that follows ` 
Our darling’s airy tread. 


From a broad window my neighbor 
Looks down on our little cot, 

And watches the “poor man’s blessing ”— 
I can not envy his lot. 

He has pictures, books, and music, 
Bright fountains and noble trees, 

Flowers that blossom in roses, 
Birds from beyond the seas; 

But never does childish laughter 
His homeward footsteps greet, 

His stately halls ne’er echo 
To the tread of innocent fect. 


This child is our ‘‘ speaking picture,” 
A birdling that chatters and sings, 
Sometimes a sleeping cherub— 
Our other one now has wings— 
His heart is a charmed casket, 
Full of all that’s cunning and sweet, 
And no harp-strings hold such music 
As follows his twinkling feet. 





When the glory of sunset opens 
The highway by angels trod, 


T. 8. A. And seems to unbar the city 
THE PATTER OF LITTLE FEET. + Whose builder and maker is God, 
Up with the sun at morning, , Close-to the: cfyasariportal, 
Away to the garden he hies, I see by = eo peat, 
To see if the sleepy blossoms The Pose Oe ee es 
Have begun to open their eyes A twin-born littlegiri. 
Running a race with the wind, f 
With a step as light and fleet, And I asked te be taught and directed : 
Under my window I hear To guide his footsteps aright, 
The patter of little feet. And that I may be counted worthy 
To walk in sandals of light, 
Now to the brook he wanders, And hear amid songs of welcome 
In swift and noiseless flight, From messengers trusty and fleet, , 
Splashing the sparkling ripples ‘On the starry floor of heayen 
Like a fairy water-sprite. ` The patter of little feet, 
á h 
— OO 


i Hansiir Bleavings. 


SACRAMENTAL REGENERATION.—The following in- 
structive illustration of the bearing of this soul-de- 
stroying dogma is taken from the columns of the Lu- 
theran Observer: 


The attempt to substitute baptism, confirmation, and the 
Lord’s supper, for the work of the ae in the regen- 
eration of the soul, is so palpably absurd, as well as blasphe- 
mous, that it is difficult to conceive how a sane man would 

- dare to preach such nonsense. Aud yet it is a lamentable fact 
that even in our Church men invest the sacraments with such 
efficacy in their preaching, that simple-minded hearers are 
led to believe that baptism, confirmation, and the Lord’s sup- 
per will infallibly fit them for heaven, whatever the state of 
their hearts may be. 

A few years ago a minister in a sister denomination preach- 
ed a series of sermons on the design and efficacy of baptism, 
and though may not have designed it, he was understood 
by some of hea teach baptismal regeneration. 
Shortly after the delivery of these sermons, he was sent for to 
see a sick man. He obeyed the summons, and when he ar- 







rived at the house of the afflicted man, he found him one of 
the common and most debased drunkards in the village. 
Somewhat surprised that an individual of such habits should 
desire a pastoral visit, he asked him why he had sent for him. 
The man replied: 

“I am very ill; I am afraid I will die, and I want you to 
baptize me that I may be prepared for heaven.” 

“But,” said the minister, “you know the Savior says, ‘Ye 
must be born again; and repentance must precede and ac- 
company new birth, anā after you have exercised faith in 
| Christ, then only are you a fit subject for baptism.” 

The drunkard looked up with amazement and asked: 
“Did you not say that baptism was the laver of regenera- 
' tion—the washing away of our sins—and that baptism con- 
fers the grace of penitence, and causes the forgiveness of sin, 
and seals us as heirs of heaven ?” 
“Yes,” said the pastor, ‘‘but I did not mean to say that 
baptism could do such things for such as you,” etc. 
In this case we have a practical and legitimate application 
of this kind of preaching, which exalts the sacraments into 
sources and procurers of grace; and the minister, it is to be 
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hoped, went away from the bed of that dying man a wiser 
preacher. We know the minister, and can vouch for the truth 
of this statement.” 


THE Loros.—The classi¢ legend of the lethean, con- 
tentment-bringing, ambition-soothing potency of the 
lotos fruit, has been revived to us in the melodious poem 
of Tennyson. In China, this fruit, it seems, actually 
“blooms by every flowery peak.” The correspondent 
of the London Times says: 

A favorite fruit of the Chinaman is the classic lotos, in shape 
like a small melon ; it is full of stoneless kernels, sweet and 
pleasant to the palate. Often and often have I eaten them, 
without experiencing the dreamy sensations they are said to 
produce, and most certainly no man in this expedition has 
exclaimed: 





“ We will return no more ; our island home 
Ta far béyond the waves; we will no longer roam.” 


It is too bad thus to dissipate the charmed mist of our most 
delicious and cardinal beliefs. Alas! that the golden apples 
of the Hesperides should ultimate in Bermudian oranges; 
that the lotos should have lost the power which made repose 
fall gentler on the fagged Ulyssean voyagers, than “tired 
eyelids upon tired eyes!” The world iş all discovered, and 
growing old: 


THREE Ports GETTING OFF A HORSE COLLAR.— 
Cottle, in his Life of Coleridge, tells the following amus- 
ing story of an attempt of three poets to unharness a 
horse : 


I led the horse to the stable, when a fresh perplexity arose. 
I removed the harness without difficulty, but, after many 
strenuous attempts, I could not remove thecollar. In despair 
I called for assistance, when aid soon drew near. Mr. Words- 
worth brought his ingenuity into exercise, but after several 
unsuccessful efforts he relinquished the achievement as a thing 
altogether impracticable. Mr. Coleridge now tried his hand, 
but showed no more grooming skill than his predecessor; for 
after he twisted the poor horse’s neck almost to strangulation, 
and to the great danger of his eyes, he gave up the useless 
task, pronouncing that the horse’s head must have grown— 
gout or dropsy—since the collar was put on, for he said it was 
a downright impossibility for such a huge os frontis to pass 
through so narrow a collar, Just at this time a servant girl 
came near, and understanding the cause of our consternation, 
“ La, master,” said she, “you do n’t go about the work in the 
right way. You should do this,” when, turning the collar 
completely upside down, she slipped it off in a moment, to our 
great humiliation and wonderment, each satisfied afresh that 
there were hights of knowledge in the world to which we had 
not yet attained. 





NATURE WORSHIP.—On the folly of substituting na- 
ture for nature’s God, a correspondent of The World 
thus sensibly discourses, after citing the well-known 
passage in Edwards’s life, which tells how he was melted 
to tenderness and sympathy by a simple white flower: 


He is not half a man who is not thus in harmony with 
nature. But a sad, bitter thing it is, yet none the less true, 
that this very loveliness of nature too often, instead of re- 
vealing God, but obscures him—instead of directing the curr 
rents of our natures to deeper and spiritual faith, shuts them 
into earthly courses. In all the wide range of biography || 
there has been no one who received from God emotions and | 
sentiments tuned in more perfect unison with nature than 
Burns. The simplest and sweetest things which the stars look 
down upon, fairly swayed this peasant man, and before their 
presence every avenue to his soul was thrown wide open. In- 
sentient things became humanized, and in voices inaudible to 
all else, they told their sufferings or spoke their sense of 
beauty in such language as chained his sympathy or adora- 
tion. But Nature, with all her gentle voices, nover kept her 


“child from sins most revolting; nay, more, this very suscepti- 


5 


bility in his nature made him the more easy victim to those 
very sins which his own conscience condemned, and which 
his prayers tried hard to expiate. These reveries of beauty 
are sweet, but too often, like opium dreams, they lull us into 
a dangerous tranquillity. ‘Complaining brooks ” and placid 
lakes can not wash out the stains of sin, The grand old 
mountains and fearful gorges can not bring true humility. 
Braye resolyes and purposes aroused by nature, will always 
fail most miserably in the stern conflict with sin, unless vital- 
ized by the influence of the supernatural. Let a man have 
this, and earth has no charm nor beauty which can harm 
him. They will be but ministering spirits to sweeten his 
affections, establish his faith, and stir to deeper depths his 
gratitude toward Him who made all things, both good and 
fair. x 


Gop's Work AND MAn’s WoRrK.—Nothing can more 
clearly demonstrate the designing Mind of the universe 
than the correspondencies in nature. The establishment 
of these correspondencies is the work of the Creator; 
the use of them the work of the creature: 


God puts the oak in the forest, and the pine on its sand and 
rock, and says to men, ‘‘ There are your houses: go hew, saw, 
frame, build, make.” God builds the trees; men must build 
the house. God supplies the timber; men must construct the 
ship. God buries iron in the heart of the earth; men must 
dig it, and smelt it, and fashion it. What is useful for the 
body, and still more, what is useful for the mind, is to be had 
only by exertion—exertion that will work men more than 
iron is wrought, that will shape men more than timber is 
shaped. Olay and rock are given us, not brick and square 
stones. God gives no clothes; he gives us flax, and cotton, 
and sheep. If we would have coats on our backs, we must 
take them off our flocks, and spin them, and weaye them. 
If we would have any thing good or useful, we must earn it. 


Ir we Kyew.—Our unkindliness of feeling toward 
others would be greatly modified if we knew all. So, 
also, where we lack sympathy, we should have it did 
we know all. This thought is well put in these stan- 
zas: 

If we knew the cares and crosses 
Crowding round our neighbor’s way ; 
If we knew the little losses, 
Sorely grievous day by day, 
Would we then so often chide him 
For the lack of thrift and gain— 
Leaving on his heart a shadow, 
Leaving on his heart a stain? 


If we knew the clouds above us, 
Held by gentle blessings there, 
Would we turn away all trembling 
In our blind and weak despair? 
Would we shrink from little shadows, 
Lying on the dewy grass, 
While ’t is only birds of Eden, 
Just in mercy flying past? 


If we knew the silent story, 
Quivering through the hearts of pain, 
Would our womanhood dare doom them 
Back to haunts of guilt again? 
ife hath many a tangled crossing, 
Joy hath many a break of woe, 
And the cheeks tear-washed are whitest— 
This the blessed angels know, 


Let us reach into our bosoms 
For the key to other lives, 

And with love toward erring nature, 
Cherish good that stills 

So that when our disr¢ 
Soar to realms of 
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Piterarg, Briendilic, and Biatistiral irma. 


EXPLORATIONS IN SOUTHERN PERU.—An examina- 
tion of the Peruvian coast leads geographers to the con- 
clusion, that it has undergone no elevation since the 
Spanish Conquest, although along the neighboring coast 
of Chili a remarkable upheaval has taken place. The 
saline formations extend over five hundred and fifty 
miles of the rainless region, and contain prodigious 
quantities of nitrate of soda—a valuable article in com- 
merce, besides considerable deposits of borate of lime. 


A New Sirx-Worm.—Attempts have been made to 
introduce new species of silk-worms into Europe, among 
which the most successful is the Bombyx arrindia, the 
silk-worm which feeds on the Palma Christi, or castor- 
oil plant. It was brought first from China about four 
years ago; was reared and propagated at Turin; has 
been found to thrive in Algeria, and to survive the Win- 
ter of the south of France; and is, besides, remarkably 
productive, for it yields six or seven broods within a 
year. It is of the silk of this worm that India hand- 
kerchiefs are made. 


ARTIFICIAL PLuMBAGO.—An interesting discovery 
in chemical science has recently been made, by which 
cast-iron is convertible into plumbago. Small cubes of 
east iron are soaked in weak acid—vinegar being the 
most suitable—till the iron is dissolved out, and the 
carbon remains. By this process the cubes lose in 
weight, but not in dimensions, and retain their form 
unaltered; but the quality is changed, and it is as easy 
to draw lines with one of them as with a lump of plum- 
bago. Artists and others who have been uneasy as to 
failure in the supply of lead for pencils, may now dismiss 
their apprehensions, for while cast-iron is to be had, the 
desired material will be available. Strictly speaking, it 
is not carbon, but a cyanide of carbon which remains 
after dissolution of the iron. 


Statistics oF RomE—Official documents just pub- 


lished, at Rome, supply the following statistics respect-, 


ing that city for the year 1860: The number of parish 
churches is stated to be 54; families, 37,708; bishops, 
34; priests, 1,417; monks and friars, 2,390; nuns, 2,031; 
students in ecclesiastical seminaries and colleges, 886; 
residents in the apostolic palaces, 884. The total num- 
ber of inhabitants in 1860 was 184,049, of whom 96,293 
were males, and 87,756 females, showing an increase of 
1,464 on the preceding year. The ratio of births to the 
whole population was 1 to 28; of deaths, 1 to 29; of 
marriages, 1 to 129. The Jewish population, which is 
not included in the above, numbers 4,468 persons, of 
whom 2,248 are males, and 2,220 are females. 


REVOLUTIONARY Manuscripts.—The Mercantile Li- 
brary Association of New York city, has recently ac- 
quired a valuable collection of about 3,000 manuscripts, 
chiefly relating to the American Revolution, which have 
been gathered from different parts of the State within 


the last four years, The cost to the Association is $2,500; 
but as a comparatively small part of these manuscripts 
have ever been published, and must hereafter be refer- 








red to as original authority in relation to many import- 
ant events connected with the American Revolution, 
the cost is no criterion of their yalue. 


BRITISH NEWSPAPERS AND/PERIODICALS.— There are 
now published in the United Kingdom 1,102 newspa- 


‘pers, distributed as follows: England, 791; Wales, 28; 


Scotland, 138; Irdland, 132; British Isles, 13. Of 
these, there are 30 daily papers published in England, 
8 in Scotland, 12 in Iveland, and 2 in the British Isles. 
In 1821 there were published in the United Kingdom 
267 journals; in 1831, 295; in 1841, 472; in 1851, 563; 
but in 1861 there are now established and circulated 
1,102 papers, showing that an extraordinary impetus 
has been given to every description of newspaper en- 
terprise. The magazines now in course of publication, 
including the quarterly reviews, number 481, of which 
no less than 207 are of a decidedly-religious character. 


JAPANESE AGRICULTURE.—An intelligent American 
traveler thus writes concerning Japan: Of the tea and 
silk culture we see nothing on the seaboard. But the 
rice-fields, the wheat-fields, and the fields of the rape- 
seed are every-where before the eyes. Of the birds, I 
can only say that they are numerous and noisy, and 
that the Japanese pheasant is the most exquisite thing 
I ever set eyes upon. Japan is the most fruitful of 
evergreens of any land I have ever seen or heard of. 
At Nagasaki and Kanagawa, and in short distances 
from them, I found, fn abundance, the white pine, the 
pitch pine, the ground pine, a delicate creeping pine, 
cedars of various kinds, a tree resembling the hemlock, 
the arbor vitee, species of fir and spruce, the juniper, 
the savin, the yew-tree, the holly and the cryptomia, 
japonica and the box-trees. The oak and the laurel are 
common. Hedges are made of the box and the civit. 
Camellias of every size and hue abound, and the double 
flowering cherry and peach, The English ivy and the 
climbing box grow every-where; and the dense foliage, 
the creeping plants, and the hedges give a delightful air 
to the scenery, more home-like and reposing than the 
richest luxuriance of the tropics. 


Z1n¢c.—The total consumption of zine is computed at 
67,000,000 tuns annually; of which quantity 44,000 tuns 
are employed in the form of laminated sheets. Fifteen 
years ago scarcely 5,000 tuns of zinc were used by 
builders, and its use was nearly null in ship building. 
Its employment in the stamped ornaments so common 
now on the exterior of houses, dates only from 1852. 
The zine used for roofing and in ship-building must be 
of the utmost purity; the presence of iron or lead, in 
ever so small a quantity, creates, when acted on by hu- 
midity, a galvanic action which destroys the metal. 
The use of iron nails is especially to be avoided wher- 
ever zinc is employed, and zinc nails used to secure any 


‘object made of zinc, or if these are considered too 


costly, nails of galvanized iron. As the lime contained 
in some waters so corrodes this substance, it is advisable, 
in lining a reservoir therewith, to separate the metal 
from the brick-work by a layer of sand or earth 
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WHo FIırRsrt WORKED PLATINUM.—The French sa- 
vans, who make it a point to claim for their country 
the honor of all scientific discoveries, are just putting 
forward a new candidate for the discovery of malleable 
platinum, which they declare is not due to Proust, Wol- 
laston, Fourcroy, Breant, or Janetty, but to a French- 
man named Chabaneau. In the eighteenth century 
South America sent to Spain, not merely gold and sil- 
ver, but another metal, in the form of small granulated 
particles, white, hard, brittle, and nonfusible, which had 
received the name of platina—or silicium—from plata— 
silver. In 1780 Chabaneau, who was living in Madrid, 
directed his attention to the conversion of these grains 
into bars, and with entire success. The king, Charles 
III, proud of a discovery made in his capital, caused a 
medal of platina to be struck in its honor, and granted 
Chabaneau a pension. =It is said that the royal patent 
conferring this pension bears the date of 1783. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF THE TRUFFLE.—It is said that 
the truffle is disappearing. This singular natural pro- 
duction, which the ancients counted among the miner- 
als; and of whose real nature and law of growth we 
know as little as they, though we now call it a fungus, 
seems to grow spontaneously among the roots of certain 
oaks, its existence being detected by the grubbing of 
the pigs that run wild in the French woods, and that 
have the gift of perceiving the existence of the truffle 
at the depth of many feet below the surface of the 
earth. If a truffle oak dies, or is cut down, the truffles 
disappear. If a peasant, eager to find the precious con- 
diment, digs under the roots of the tree about which it 
grows, he ruins the “truffe-ground.” This curious pro- 
duction has neither stem, fiber, nor root; and no re- 
searches have succeeded in discovering thè germs from 
which they are developed. The trufle will not grow in 
land that has been manured; it loves a wild, uncultiva- 
ted soil, enriched only with the rotting leaves of the 
forest, and demands both moisture and sun for its de- 
velopment. The truffle can only be cultivated indi- 
rectly, by planting groves of the peculiar species of oak 
among whose roots it is found. 


Czysus Irems.—It would require a population of 
about 368,000,000 in the present States and Territories, 
to settle them in a density equal to that of Massachu- 
setts. Michigan shows a population of 750,000. This 
is a gain upon 1850 of over 350,000, and upon 1854 of 
250,000. The population of California, it is estimated, 
will not exceed 400,000. In eighteen cities and towns 
in Connecticut, the population shows a gain of 27,000. 
Towa reports a population of about 600,000, a gain of 
over 46,000 since last year. The population of Indi- 
ana is 1,347,000. Ten years ago it was 990,258. Ver- 
mont, according to the census returns, has receded 5,000 
in population. The census returns of Washington Ter- 
ritory show 9,000 inhabitants. The population in New 
Orleans, by the late census, is stated at 170,766. The 
population of Nashville, Tennessee, is 23,718. In 1850 
it was 11,518. 


A PARALLEL.—Antwerp had 200,000 inhabitants, 
and was the most commercial and prosperous city in the 
world—2,500 merchant vessels arriving there in a year, 
bringing merchandise of the value of $133,000,000. 
When the northern provinces revolted, they took pos- 
session of the mouth of the Scheldt, built forts on the 





sides, and sunk obstructions in the channel, to prevent 
free navigation, in consequence of which Antwerp was 
ruined, and grass grew before the warehouses of those 
who had been the greatest merchants in the world, and 
her population was reduced to 60,000. The obstructions 
were removed, and, after centuries, her commerce began 
to revive. Napoleon spent fifty millions of francs in 
improving her harbor, and she has now, perhaps, ninety 
thousand people. 

Charleston has revolted, and with sunken vessels has 
obstructed her channel. When the sifting sands of the 
delta shall have covered those sunken vessels, and she 
shall have lost two-thirds of her population and all her 
commerce, who will provide the millions necessary to 
restore her trade? Will she be able to raise it by sell- 
ing her stolen forts and arsenal to the Southern Con- 
federacy, subject to her secessory right to steal them 
again ? 


Cosr oF SLAVE TERRITORY —The following table 
shows how much money has really been paid by the 
United States Government to extend the area of slave 
territory. 
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$832,764,938 

This is certainly a nice little sum to pay for the in- 

crease of slavery. Three-fourths of the entire amount 

has been paid by the free States; and yet slavery pre- 

tends not to have had its rights in the Union, and is 
going out to get its rights somewhere else. 


ARTIFICIAL MARBLE.—A practical chemist of Brus- 
sels is said to have recently discovered a process of pro- 
ducing liquid statuary marble, which can be molded on 
the plaster figure—thus taking a perfect picture of the 
cast at once, saving nearly all the labor of the artist, 
and producing a figure as purely white, hard, and pol- 


ished, as the genuine rock itself; in fact, possessing 
every quality of the genuine statuary marble. Having 
been tested by many of the most eminent chemists, the 
result is thought to justify the belief that the article 
may be made to supersede quarry marble, and thus 
save a great deal of labor in the sculptor’s art. 


LAsT YEAR'S WHEAT Cror.—The 1860 wheat crop 
of Europe is estimated as follows: France, 191,422,248 
bushels; Great Britain, 145,800,000 bushels; Two Sici- 
lies, 64,000,000 bushels; Spain, 46,914,800 bushels; Aus- 
tria, 27,735,568 bushels; Sardinia, 19,975,000 pasele. 
The crop in the United States will not much exceed 
180,000,000 bushels. 


SILK ImrorTS.—-It is stated on reliable authority that 
America annually imports nearly forty millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of silk from Europe. 
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Kiterarg Entires. 


(1.) OUR EXCELLENT WOMEN OF THE METHODIST 
CHURCH IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. New York: J. 
C. Buttre—This is one of the most beautiful gift-books 
we have ever seen. , The copy before us is bound in 
Turkey morocco, red, embossed in a most elegant man- 
ner, gilt edge. On opening the book we find the inte- 
rior a perfect counterpart of the exterior—exquisite in 
neatness and beauty. The portraits are executed in 
Mr. Buttre’s best style; and our readers know of how 
much he is capable in that line. They are eleven in 
number; namely, Susannah Wesley, Catherine Garrett- 
son, Mary Fletcher, Elizabeth B. Early, Hester Ann 
Rogers, Anne Disosway, Lady Huntingdon, Catherine 
Suckley, Mary Tatham, Jane Trimble, Eliza Garrett, 
Sarah Mead, Ann Wilkins, and Sarah Norton. We 
have found it not an easy task to pass from the mechan- 
ical execution to the literary contents of the book, Yet 
these are not a whit behind, in purity of style, elegance 
of diction, and richness of matter. They comprise 
thirty-six sketches, from the pens of our best writers. 
Among the contributors we observe the names of Drs. 
Stevens, J. T. Peck, M’Clintock, Durbin, Trimble, Whe- 
don, Strickland, ete. It makes a large octavo of about 
300 pages, and is sold for $5. It may be ordered through 
the Book Concern or any of the depositories, 


(2.) HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS, from 
the Death of Wiliam the Silent to the Synod of Dort. 
With a full View of the English-Dutch Struggle against 
Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. By John Lothrop Motley, LL. D., D. ©. L. 
Vols. I and II. New York: Harpers. Cincinnati: 
Rickey, Mallory & Co.—Macaulay and Prescott have 
borne testimony to the important part enacted by the 
Republic of Holland in the great drama of events which 
rendered the sixteenth century memorable. They, how- 
ever, only give intimations of the rich treasures here 
stored away—neglected and almost forgotten, Mr. 
Motley has done for Dutch history more than Macaulay 
achieved for English—by as much as the former was 
more neglected than the latter. But it is not a little 
strange that by far the best history of the Dutch Con- 
federation and the noblest vindication of the Dutch 
people and character, should be written by a descendant 
of the Puritans and ason of New England. ‘The scene 
opens with the assassination of “William the Silent,” 
Prince of Orange, July 10, 1584, and thenceforth we 
have a bird’s-eye view of the course of events through 
the eighty years’ war for civil and religious liberty. 
On the one side were arrayed all the tremendous forces 
of one of the greatest empires which the world has ever 
seen. These forces were swayed by an emperor whose 
nod made all Europe tremble. On the other side there 
was a little group of cities, containing about one and a 
half million of souls, governed by merchants and arti- 
sans, and intensely’ fired with the love of liberty. In 
Mr. Motley’s history the scenes of that great conflict, 
and the great characters that figured in it, are made to 
pass in panoramic view before the reader. 

With a cotemporary we confess to not a little embar- 





rassment in the selection of terms by which to mark 
our appreciation of Mr, Motley’s merits as a historian, 
without unwittingly degenerating into what might ap- 
pear to be fulsome eulogy. His style is so clear and 
vigorous, his narrative so animated and dramatic, his im- 
mense industry and diligent research are so apparent on 
every page, that mere general terms of commendation 
would be most ridiculously inappropriate as applied to 
him. His volumes are the matured fruit of years of 
careful thought and laborious study, and he has nobly 
vindicated his claim to, perhaps, the foremost place in 
the ranks of living historians. Macaulay, Irving, and 
Prescott are no more. Thiers, Carlyle, Bancroft, and 
one or two others still living have brilliantly illustrated 
certain remarkable epochs, but not one of them has 
surpassed Motley in any characteristics of a great his- 
torian. His history is as interesting as a romance, and 
as reliable as a proposition of Euclid. Clio never had a 
more faithful disciple. 

We congratulate the publishers upon the immense 
success which has attended the publication of these vol- 
umes at a period of great stagnation in the book-trade, 
and we look forward with pleasure to the time when a 
further installment of this great work shall unfold to 
us the history of the palmy days of the Dutch Republic. 
Meantime we advise every reader whose means will 
permit, to become the owner of these fascinating vol- 
umes, assuring him that he will never regret the invest- 
ment; and with this recommendation we take our leave 
reluctantly, but temporarily only, we trust, of an au- 
thor who is doing so much for the elucidation of a do- 
main of history but little understood, and who, in the 
accomplishment of his task, has shed so much luster on 
American letters. 


(3.) THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE PICTURE-BOOK. 16mo, 
square. 321 pp. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cin- 
cinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co—Commencing with Adam 
and Eve in Paradise, we have an outline of some of the 
most striking scenes in the Bible, down to Paul at Me- 
lita. The work is printed }on beautiful tinted paper, 
bound in attractive style, and illustrated with eighty 
engravings. 


(4.) THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF QUADRU- 
PEDS, is a companion of the aboye. A charming book 
for boys and girls. 


(5.) PISGAH VIEWS OF THE PROMISED INHERITANCE. 
A series of Dissertations on the Unaccomplished Prophecies. 
By Rev. Joseph Cross, D. D. 12mo. 293 pp.—The range- 
of this work may be gathered from the following out- 
line of topics: Preparatives of Interpretation; The 
New Dispensation; The Glorious Parousia; The First 
Resurrection; The Millennial Kingdom; The Day of 
Judgment; Current Omens; Popular Objections; Prac- 
tical Applications. Dr. Cross is a premillenial ad- 
ventist, but in this gives no countenance to the de- 
structive elements of the Millerite doctrines. His style 
is chaste and elevated, and his reasonings are happily 
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expressed. Both as a writer and pulpit orator Mr. | 


` Cross occupies a distinguished place in the Southerw 
Methodist Church. He wields a prolific as well as ele- 
gant pen, and the publie will expect yet more from him. 


(6.) Frowrrs or HorE AND MEMORY: a Collection 
of Poems. By Mrs. Cornelia J. M. Jordan: Richmond, 
Va.: A. Morris. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
The typography, paper, and binding of this volume are 
worthy of all praise; and the book itself will doubtless 
be an acceptable souvenir to the writer’s personal friends, 
to several of whom a number of the poems, are ad- 
dressed. As a fair specimen of the author’s poetical 
ability we copy the following lines from the close of a 
poem on a young girl who perished in a burning house: 


«O it was better thus 
To enter heaven through a gate of fire 
With soul untainted, and with childhood’s dew 
Yet resting on the heart, than live to see 


A Writer of Miscellanies—Recent Inquiries in Theology—Covert Skepticism— 
Manliness of the American Publishers—Its Editorial Auspices—Late Aspects 
of Unitarianism—Disguises—The “Note to the Reader ”—The “Broad 
Church *’—The Seven Essays Separately Reviewed. 


A writer of miscellanies is often in danger of writing mis- 
cellaneously—of sometimes wanting a theme, but more fre- 
quently—and which is much more perplexing—of having too 
great a variety of subjects pressing upon his attention. So I 
have found if in making up my correspondence for this month ; 
for just when I was about to put my thoughts in shape for the 
use of your readers, I looked into one of the books that is 
now making some noise in the world, and have read on, and 
on, till not only has my time been occupied, but my thoughts 
have been carried out into another range. I am thus com- 
pelled to make the best of my case, by writing of the volume 
that so beguiled me. 

I had noticed, in the foreign Reviews and other literary 
notices, some account of a volume of ‘‘ Reviews and Essays” 
published in England, and written by a number of rather 
distinguished persons attached to the Established Church, but 
of such a character and bearing as to commend them to the 
favor of the Westminster Review, and of the Unitarian Mab- 
azine at Boston. I was also aware that the book has been 
reprinted in this country, hut with another title, probably 
ad captandum—‘ Recent Inquiries in Theology.’ Since its re- 
publication, it has, of course, attracted to itself still more 
attention, and frequent references to it are found in the vari- 
ous periodicals. . I supposed—correctly—that this was one of 
the ever-recurring series with which learned skepticism is 
assailing Christianity, and so I concluded to look into it. 

I must confess, however, that I’ took up the book with di- 
vided prepossessions. Of course you will understand that I 
am sound in the faith, and quite unmoved by the vain preten- 
sions of opposers, whether learned or unlearned. Yet Í con- 
fess to a not very exalted opinion of a great deal that is said 
and written apologetically, evyidentially, and exegetically, 
concerning, and designed to be in favor of Christianity. I 
could have looked on quite complacently, and seen these es- 
sayists and reviewers deal heavy blows against certain forms 
of evidences which betray, rather than defend their cause, and 
modes of interpretation, which, by attempting what is unten- 
able, endanger the truth itself. So far, then, my preposses- 
sions were on the side of the book. But I also knew that 
under the Christian name, in these last days, the very worst 
forms of negative infidelity are promulgated ; and that a cer- 
tain class of writers, making large pretensions to both science 
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Thine innocence depart with length of years. 

Beloved child, thy fate to us seems dark, 

And fond lips breathe thy name ’mid gushing tears; 
Yet there will come a time, God’s purposes 

Revealed, when we will say of thee, ‘’T is well,’ 

And angels shall respond, ‘ Yea, it is well.’ ”” 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS.—Our space will only 
allow us to name the following periodicals and pam- 
phlets which have been laid upon our table: The Ed- 
inburgh and Westminster Reviews and Blackwood’s 
Magazine, from G. N. Lewis, 28 West Sixth-street, Cin- 
cinnati; Annual Report of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Minutes of the Wisconsin 
Conference, from Rev. 8. W. Ford, Secretary; Dr. Thorn- 
well’s “Hear the South;” Annual Report of Common 
Schools of Ohio, from A. Smyth, Commissioner; also, 
sundry Reports of the Benevolent Institutions of Indi- 
ana and Ohio; Annual Report of the Young Men’s 
Mercantile Library Association of Cincinnati. 


and culture, are much more remarkable as religious doubters 
than as either philosophers or theologians—and I suspected 
that these writers might be of that class. 

I had also noticed that the fact that the writers of these 
papers are officially connected with the national Church of 
England was used, on the one hand, to give influence to their 
essays, and on the other, to disparage their personal honesty 
in what they had done. Of the former of these I fail to see 
the pertinency, for certainly the truth is not more true, nor is 
logic more logical, because of the positions of those who ut- 
ter them. It is quite evident, therefore, that something not 
declared is intended by this persistent exhibition of the eccle- 
siastical relations of these writers; nor is it hard to divine 
what that something may be. As to the objection urged 
against the moral honesty of these ‘eminent Churchmen,” 
that I should think depended entirely upon the nature and 
extent of the eccentricity of their opinions. A liberal—nat 
licentious—construction of forms and symbols of faith, is not 
less a matter of justice than of charity; it is requisite alike 
for the peace of the Church and for the free and healthful ac- 
tion of its interior life. But the danger is, that while claim- 
ing to use their liberty, men shall abuse it into license. The 
proper meaning of almost any statement of doctrines, of or- 
dinary fullness, is easily gathered without any peculiar mental 
acumen, and such evident meaning will be accepted by every 
honest man, If, then, these essays contain any thing repug- 
nant to the authorized standards of the Church of England, 
though we may commend the frankness and boldness of the 
writers in refusing to be bound by those standards against 
their own convictions, we must, with equal emphasis, repre- 
hend their duplicity in attempting by finesse to reconcile their 
views with the standards of their Church, I am afraid that 
there is quite too much of that kind of mental equivocation 
and moral untruthfulness among ‘Churchmen” of other 
communions also; but I would not, therefore, recommend the 
abandonment of all doctrinal standards, but rather exhort all 
to deal justly with themselves and with their Church rela- 
tions in these things. 

In this state of mind, which I flatter myself is peculiarly 
adapted for fair and honest examination, I opened the book 
at the title-page, and read. Book titles sometimes mean 
something, and at other times it would be difficult to say what 
they do mean, and sometimes they suggest a good deal more 
than they say. “Recent Inquiries in Theology” is not an 
ostentatious title, but it ìs here especially suggestive. The 
American sponsors of this book do not propose to teach nor to 
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asseverate, but only to inquire. This seems modest, but it 
may be bold. It is easy to ask questions, and only a little 
learning is requisite in order to suggest difficulties with which 
the ablest minds may be embarrassed. But the manliness of 
that method of proceeding is more questionable. An honest 
inquirer is always worthy of a respectful notice; but there 
are but too many professed inquirers, who ask not for infor- 
mation, but for debate, and with whom the semblance of 
modesty is but the cloak of a pernicious egotism. Then these 
good godfathers tell the readers of the book that these “ in- 
quiries ” are by “eminent English Churchmen.” As to their 
eminence there need be not much said, as the question is one 
of degree rather than of kind. The writers are all respectable, 
and few of them can pretend to any thing higher; but great 
words are in fashion, and probably a good many mistakes as 
broad as this have been made in applying high-sounding 
epithets of praise. But why are they styled Churchmen? 
The term is somewhat equivocal, for while in its broadest 
sense it includes every British subject who is not a dissenter, 
in its most exact signification— one who ministers in sacred 
things””—it will not apply to most of them. The reason, 
however, is sufficiently potent, and not the most creditable. 
Holding a kind of relation to the old time-honored and 
highly-orthodox Church of England, it is expected that these 
writers will command for their doubtful utterances a degree 
of attention, and, perhaps, win assent, where a German ra- 
tionalist or a Bostonian transcendentalist would not be heard. 
It is an old game, and one that has often succeeded, this steal- 
ing “ the livery of the court of heaven to serve the devil in.” 
One of these writers—Mr. Pattison—shows that the deistical 
writers of the last century nearly all seemed to confess the 
truth of Christianity, while they were laboring for its over- 
throw. 

The original title, as given in the English edition, and in- 
serted as a secondary one in the American copy, is simply 
historical and descriptive as to the form in which the matter 
was written and is presented. The title is modest, nor can 
I wholly agree with the American editor when he pronounces 
it insignificant. The title-page further informs us that this 
edition is “edited, with an Introduction,” by Rev. T. H. Hedge, 
D. D., and published by Walker, Wise & Co., of Boston, Uni- 
tarian publishers. These things taken together are certainly 
significant, preseńting unquestionably a clear case of elective 
affinity, and fairly warning American readers of the presumed 
theological status of these “eminent” but inquiring ‘ Church- 
men,’ and of the probable character of the so-called “in- 
quiries.” 

Boston Unitarianism has changed its front within the past 
few years. At first apologetic and defensive, it at length sub- 
sided into a quiet religious cosmopolitanism, the catholicity 
of indifference, but recently it has become aggressive and 
belligerent. Whether there was found to be danger of its 
dying out for lack of persecution, or that its natural cold- 
bloodedness might bring oñ inanition unless roused to action, 
or whether the defection of some of its “bright particular 
stars ” to orthodoxy caused alarm, it is certain that quite re- 
cently the pacific Church of Saint Humanity has become the 
Church militant. There is a kind of vague opinion in the 
world, that the emergency always finds the man adapted to its 
demands, and this case affords an example rather than an ex- 
ception to that law. Not in Parker, nor Emerson, nor Free- 
man, nor Mrs. Child, but in no’ other than the redoubtable 
little Doctor, O. W. Holmes, “ autocrat” and “ professor,” has 
the new crusade found its Godfrey, and the Atlantic Monthly 
is made the vehicle of the new evangel. To all which we 
make no objection, only it would seem a little more honorable, 
not to say honest, if such craft would sail under their own 
colors, and not, smuggle their wares under false manifests. 
The appropriation of these “ Essays and Reviews,” still label- 
ing them as the productions of “eminent English Churchmen,” 


and setting them forth as characteristic utterances of that 


Church at the present time, and especially prophetic of its 
future, is quite in keeping with Theodore Parker availing 
himself of the popular lecture to propagate his heartless 
negativism; and Dr. Holmes writing stories for the Atlan- 
tic, by which to insinuate his philosophical skepticism ; or 








‘lions will dominate over men. 





the authors of these pieces themselves prostituting the posi- 
tions to which they have been called as teachers and defend- 
ers of the faith as defined by the Church whose honors they 
are proud to wear, and whose bread they eat, and using them 
as batteries from which to war against the things they have 
sworn to defend. There have been cases when men have 
found themselves compelled to renounce the creed to which 
they had before subscribed, and to give up the emoluments 
of place because of their new conviction; and while in such 
cases we mourn over their defection from what we cherish 
as the truth, we still applaud their self-denying honesty. 
Here, however, there seems as little to applaud in the last, 
as to approve in the first. 

Having sufficiently considered the title-page, I tum a single 
leaf, and there find a “note to the reader,” which of course I 
read. The purport of this note is “that the authors of the 
ensuing essays are responsible for their respective articles 
only.” Now, all this sounds rather strangely. And why was 
it thought necessary to apprise the reader of that fact, since, if 
such were not the case, the reader would know it, and also the 
cause of the joint responsibility ? And if he still knows there 
is just ground for holding each writer in some sense respons- 
ible for whatever is found in the book, then the editor’s dis- 
claimer can not absolve them. Tf, indeed, as is stated, the 
several pieces ‘were written in entire independence of each 
other, and without concert or comparison,” then, originally, 
there was no joint responsibility; and if their compilation into 
a single volume was wholly unauthorized by the writers, then 
their individual responsibility is preserved. Such, however, 
there is cause to believe, is not the case ; but rather these sev- 
eral writers have agreed to appear together before the publio, 
each performing a part in a common act, and so mutually 
complimenting and indorsing each other. And as in all such 
cases, the most prominent and outspoken statements become 
the distinctive ones, by these must the more moderate and 
less clearly-developed ones be interpreted. This disclaimer, 
therefore, it seems to me, can not be admitted, but the public 
has a right to hold each essayist to a general responsibility for 
whatever is found in a book of which he, knowing of what it 
was to be composed, consented to be ajoint author. But why 
this disclaimer in advance? Why this washing the hands, if 
there were a consciousness of some great wrong, of the respons- 
ibility for which some one would clear himself? 

The “Introduction” seems to be designed to properly 
“place” the book in the editor’s own school of theology, by 
tracing the history of the theology of the English Church to 
the present time, and showing its ups and downs, till now a 
good time is coming by the aid of such writers as he rejoices 
thus to introduce to the American public. The whole produc- 
tion illustrates how very happily an ingenious person can 
make out his own case, no matter how well or ill sustained by 
facts and arguments, if only he is left alone in his work. Only 
let the lions be the sculptors, and statues will show us how 
It is a very easy matter so to 
tell a story that while all its details are true, as a whole it is 
altogether untruthful and misleading. This is eminently the 
case with this production, at least as to its conclusions. So 
we think most persons will be ready to believe, when they find 
the conclusion complacently written out, that “the life of 
Anglican theology is now represented by such men as Powell, 
and Williams, and Maurice, and Jowett, and Stanley ;” and 
that “its strain and promises are apparent in these essays.” 
All this reminds one of Voltaire’s boast respecting the decay 
and speedy extinction of Christianity under his heavy blows ; 
respecting which, Summerfield beautifully remarked that “he 
mistook the dawn for the twilight.” We, however, quite agree 
with this writer as to the' fitness of the popular term by which 
this phase of religious thought is designated—Broad Church— 
for certainly it is not unlike a certain way so described in 
Scripture ; nor is it unlike the great world out of which the 
Church is called, and of which it is not. _ With Dr. Hedge’s 
theological and ecclesiastical position, all this is consistent, 
for he has not signed the Thirty-Nine Articles, nor promised 
to teach all that is found in the Book of Common Prayer. 

Having delayed so long at the threshold, it may be well to 
hasten forward, and give some account of the contents of the 
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book itself. These consist of seven essays by as many differ- 
ent hands, and relating to distinct but kindred subjects, each 
at least affording opportunity for a display of the writer’s 
method of considering matters of theological opinion. The 
first is by the Rey. Dr. Temple, the head master of the Rugby 
School, and, of course, successor to Dr. Arnold, on “ The Edu- 
cation of the World.” Taken alone this would, seem to bea 
yery harmless production of no extraordinary ability, and not 
chargeable with any heresy, though some of the remarks are 
unguarded, and from their association with the other portions 
of the book they may be thought to be a little more than 
suspicious. The allegorical character of the piece, in which 
the education of the race is presented under the image of the 
mental growth of an individual, naturally leads to overdraw- 
ing of analysis and not the most guarded statements of pro- 
cesses. It is rather strange how such a piece got into such 
company; but doubtless the compilers had a reason for what 
they did. 

Next comes an appreciative review of ‘‘Bunsen’s Biblical 
Researches,’ by Rey. Rowland Williams, D. D., Vice-Princi- 
pal and Professor of Hebrew, St. Dayid’s College—in Wales. 
This reverend expositor of the Bible and instructor of young 
men for the ministry completely outdoes the German ration- 
alists in their own speciality. His form of writing—the re- 
view—is convenient when one wishes to say and not say a 
thing at the same time; for the author or his work may be 
made a kind of stalking-horse, from behind which the writer 
may throw his darts with impunity. He does not, however, 
leave the reader in any doubt as to his own opinions. He is 
positive and intolerant in his manner, coolly assuming his 
own positions as though they were incontrovertible, and re- 
ferring to opposing notions only to sneer at them as contempt- 
ibly weak, or despicably selfish. How one holding such opin- 
ions can, without loss of all self-respect, remain a member of 
the Church of England, and hold so responsible a place in it, 
is indeed passing strange. 

Mr. Baden Powell—recently deceased—Savilian Professor 
of Geometry, at Oxford, contributes an article on the “Study 
of the Evidences of Christianity.” It is chiefly a reproduc- 
tion, amplified and elaborated, of Hume’s famous essay. It, 
however, contains a good deal of truth, and sweeps away a 
vast amount of unsound argumentation, which has been pro- 
duced with good purposes, but to no good purpose, and styled 
Evidences of Christianity. It also suggests a great deal of 
untruth, especially in his representations, both direct and in- 
direct, of the form of the argument in favor of the Gospel as 
a revelation from heaven. Its prevailing animus is antagonis- 
tic to reyealed religion. It suggests difficulties where they 
would not be seen, and magnifies objections that would not 
otherwise be appreciated. The tendency of the whole piece 
must be, to a mind not thoroughly posted, to induce dark and 
painful misgivings as to all religious truth. A more thor- 
oughly-infidel production, without the name and form, I have 
not seen. 

The fourth paper is on “Thè National Church,” written by 
Rev. H. B. Wilson, Vicar of Great. Staughton—a beneficed cler- 
gyman, but formerly an Oxford tutor, and somewhat celebra- 
ted for his opposition to Dr. Pusey and his associates. But 
Mr. Wilson is ill at ease in his position. He does not believe 
the doctrines of his Church as set forth in her formularies, 
though he has publicly and most solemnly declared that he did 
so, and under most sacred conditions has bound himself faith- 
fully to teach the same. His efforts to explain away the un- 
doubted meaning of plain and well-chosen language would be 
amusing were it not so lamentable a display of heartless chi- 
canery. Jesuitism is too feeble a term by which to character- 
ize his desperate efforts to make the good old Saxon belie its 
authors, or to describe the lack of straightforward truthful- 
ness in his method of dealing with his own mind and with his 
readers. The doctrinal errors of his articles, though gross 
and fundamental, are inconsiderable, when compared with the 
moral dishonesty that pervades every part of it. 

Mr. C. W. Goodwin, A. M., discusses the “‘ Mosaic Cosmog- 
ony,” reproducing the oft-repeated geological aspects of the 
case in opposition to Buckland and Hugh Miller, and every 
body else who thinks that “Genesis and geology ” can be rec- 
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onciled. With a large share of the positive dogmatism which 
distinguishes so many scientific men, often rendering the in- 
tercourse of savans little better than public brawls, Mr. Good- 
win assumes that the first chapter of Genesis can not possibly 
mean any thing else than that our world was made in six 
successive days of twenty-four hours each, and that to that, 
account geology gives a direct and fully-corroborated contra- 
diction. Therefore, he concludes without a doubt, the Bib- 
lical account is not true. I always walk carefully when pass- 
ing among these geological questions, as I find they are 
capable of infinite variations and adaptations, and usually 
the conclusions of last year ave in {‘ transition” this year, 
and by next year they will probably become “drift.” That 
an expert in the science could handle this writer’s arguments 
without difficulty I have no doubt, for even my unpracticed 
eye detected many a “fault ” as I hastily passed over the sub- 
ject. If, as he insists respecting the first of Genesis, every 
expression must be understood strictly literally, then nobody 
speaks the truth who talks of the rising of the sun, or the 
“right ascension ” of a planet, or the changes of the moon; 
for all these things are only apparent, not real. And yet such 
is the absurd nonsense thrust out with all gravity in opposi- 
tion to the truths of religion. The old metaphor of the poison 
of the arrow compensating for the lack of strength in the 
bow, applies very pertinently to this case. 

My course through the book next brought me to the sixth 
essay, ‘Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 1688- 
1750. By Mark Pattison, B.D.” The subject was inviting, 
but the unsatisfactory character of most of its predecessors 
forbade my entertaining much hope respecting it. But I read 
it, and when through I asked myself why such a paper was 
put up in the same volume with the others as a part of a 
common whole? As a ‘literary disquisition it is decidedly 
able, both as to the extent of learning brought into requisi- 
tion and the method of using it. Though a free-thinker, in 
the best sense of that much-abused term, the writer shows no 
tendency to the cayiling skepticism which is often miscalled 
by that name. For aught that appears in the article he may 
or may not be sound in the orthodox faith—for it is not a 
confession—but however that may be he treats his subject 
fairly, calmly, and ably; arguing without arrogance, and 
avoiding the special pleadings by which some of his associates 
have at once weakened their positions and offended their non- 
partisan readers. From some few of this writer’s positions I 
at once dissent—others I wish to reéxamine; but most of 
them I heartily approve. Even his final conclusion, that reason 
must be the final arbiter in all matters of religion, if I com- 
prehend the meaning of his words, I do not object to, since 
to believe against reason is absurd. 

Last of all of these “seven stars” comes a long and elabo- 
rate essay “On the Interpretation of Scripture, by Benjamin’ 
Jowett, M. A., Regius Professor of Greek, Oxford.” To this 
article I turned first of all when I began to read the book, 
attracted by the subject and the reputation of the writer. I 
read it through carefully; and found it not so bad as I had 
apprehended—not that it does not contain very much that is 
objectionable—for it does—but that many of the author’s ad- 
verse criticisms are just and valuable, and unlike those of 
some others of these writers, his strictures are not uniformly 
directed against the faith of Christendom. You will under- 
stand that I have myself come to believe that a large share 
of the Biblical criticism and interpretation found in the old 
English commentaries is not wholly out of the reach of criti- 
cism as to its method and results; and that the theory of in- 
spiration, sometimes termed plenary, and sometimes mechan- 
ical, is not altogether defensible. So I was the better prepared 
to hear him patiently and to judge of his positions without 
prejudice. Setting out with his bold assumption—which I 
allow—that the Bible must be interpreted “like any other 
book,” he seems to forget that in the interpretation of ‘any 
other book’’ its own history can not be left out of the account, 
and certainly it is not too much to claim that the history of 
the Bible in its operations upon the world has done something 
toward fixing its interpretation. Like most other scholars 
this Writer is quite too positive in assuming the infallibility 
of scientific conclusions, and, therefore, too ready to demand 
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that Biblical interpretations shall conform to them. It will 
be soon enough to abandon the traditional as well as gram- 
matical meaning of Scripture for that demanded by modern 
science, when the professors of the sciences shall agree as to 
character and extent of those demands; and probably this 
reasonable requirement will serve during the present age. To 
make a case against the received interpretations, unfair cari- 
catures of them are presented, and the most indefensible and 
only partially-entertained opinions are set forth as not only 
the usual ones, but, worse still, as the legitimate ones, accord- 
ing to the received methods of exposition. This is highly ob- 
jectionable, and may be excused only by supposing the writer 
is unaware of the state of the facts which he so palpably mis- 
represents. On the other hand, the essay contains a good deal 
of truly-valuable matter, setting in a very clear light some 
of the peculiar excellences of the Holy Scriptures, and their 
special adaptation to the religious wants of the common peo- 
ple. I think the reading of that essay will, on the whole, do 
good directly, while it may also provoke a more intelligent 
use of the Word of God. 





Respecting the literary character of these papers I should 
think they have been by some rather unjustly depreciated ; 
but the diminution on this side is trifling in comparison with 
the over-praising on the other. Of the first five articles no 
one rises aboye a respectable mediocrity; and simply as liter- 
ary productions they possess no special claims to reproduction 
and notoriety. The paper of Mr. Pattison is a first-rate re- 
view article, comparing favorably with the best of its class, 
as found in the British reviews, and evincing for its author 
both scholarship and facility in composition, and an admira- 
ble method and temper for discussion. Mr. Jowett’s article is 
confessedly able, and ought to be read carefully and dispas- 
sionately. Its subject is of the highest interest to the whole 
human race, and it is one that will not be let alone; and at 
the same time the prevailing notion respecting it requires a 
thorough reéxamination and readjustment—and when this 
shall be done, not only will Christianity remain unshaken, 
but its outward form will be very little modified... . Hie 
scribendi finis. 


Plitor s Battle. 


THE LAY DELEGATION QuEsTIon.—We notice that 
this question is being more or less discussed in our pa- 
pers. It is admitted on the part of all reasonable men, 
that the action of the late General Conference was, in 
the main, eminently wise and proper. It referred the 
matter to the people; and that they might act with entire 
freedom, the General Conference, beforehand, indorsed 
the principle, or at least gave assurance of its approval 
whenever it sufficiently appeared that the people desired 
this feature ingrafted upon our economy. Another ob- 
ject was gained, if not contemplated, in this arrangement. 
It secured time to devise some plan adapted to our econ- 
omy, and also free from the objections incident to every 
plan heretofore proposed. Nothing can be more certain 
than that the introduction of this feature without first 
securing these two things—namely, the hearty concur- 
rence of the people, and, secondly, the development of 
a plan in harmony with our economy—would, to say the 
least of 4t, be abortive of any good. 

It is not our purpose now to enter upon the subject, 
but simply to suggest the spirit and principles upon 
which the discussion should be conducted. 

1. It is not a question that ought to occasion excite- 
ment, or awaken party spirit, or engender personal ani- 
mosities in any society. Let our brethren look into the 
matter, study its bearings, and then, when the time 
comes, vote according to their individual judgment. 

2. Let the special and avowed friends of the measure 
be careful to press it in a right spirit. It will never do 
to arraign your ministers as ecclesiastical usurpers, as 
lovers of power, and withholders of the rights of the peo- 
ple. The facts will not bear you out in any such asser- 
tions. Moreover, they will prejudice both you and the 
cause with the people. 

38. Let no individual, or class of individuals, assume 
to speak for the “laity” of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The laity will speak for itself, and its voice 
will be heard with all honor and respect. These thrusts 
about oppression, and this outery about lack of respect 
for the laity, when simply individual notions are crossed, 
are not only absurd, but positively mischievous. They 
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make a man appear testy and little; they weaken his 
power; and, in fact, as he looks back after the excite- 
ment of the moment has died away, they make him feel 
that he has been guilty of a small act. Keep all such 
matters out of the discussion of this great question. 

4. Put the question upon the right ground—utility to 
the Church. Make it appear that the efficiency of the 
Church, that the great work of saving souls and build- 
ing up the kingdom of Christ will be promoted, and 
then you have made out a case. 

But if, on the other hand, you say, “It is my right;” 
“I demand my right;”’ the people will look into the 
great bill of rights with us as a Church—the Discipline— 
and they will say, ‘ We don’t find it there.”’ 

If, again, you say, ‘I give my money to the Church,” 
the people will respond, “Perhaps you owe all your 
worldly prosperity to the Church; besides that, after all, 
much as you give, the ministers directly or indirectly 
give more, and always have done so.” 

Again we say, put the question on the right ground— 
make out a case—and action in the right direction will 
soon follow. 

5. Devise a plan. This has been the stumbling-block 
from first to last. Not a single plan has been proposed 
that has not been riddled in every part with objections. 
It is of first importance that a plan should be brought 
forth, feasible in all its applications, harmonizing with 
our economy, and imperiling none of its essential prin- 
ciples or provisions, 

6. We think we only express the general feeling of 
our ministry when we say, that we doubt whether any 
Church in the land is blessed with a laity of nobler tal- 
ent or truer devotion. Their presence would give dig- 
nity to the councils of the Church. Our Conferences 
will bear comparison, in point of decorum and manly 
bearing, with any other ecclesiastical bodies. But still 
the presence of noble, high-minded laymen would not 
be without its influence upon the general demeanor of 
the body. Besides that, im our great monetary and 
educational interests—every year growing greater— 
their practical wisdom would be of great account. 
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EVENING ON THE ConNECTICUT.—This exquisite en- 
graving, from Mr. Wellstood, is to be followed by others 


¢Nine-tenths of our preachers would welcome such 
brethren, and feel themselves honored by their pres- 
ence and strengthened by their wisdom. On this ques- 
tion, the ministry—perhaps rather from feelings of del- 
icacy than from rational conviction—is in advance of 
the laity of the Church. 


THE WESTERN Book Concern.—The annual meeting 
of the Western Book Committee was held on the 19th 
and 20th of February, 1861. There were present of the 
Committee, Joseph M. Trimble, Chairman, Ohio Confer- 
ence; John T. Mitchell, Secretary, Cincinnati Confer- 
ence; Elnathan C, Gavitt, Central Ohio and North 
Ohio Conferences; John Kiger, Indiana and South- 
Eastern Indiana Conferences; O. V. Lemon, North In- 
diana and North-Western Indiana Conferences; W. E. 
Bigelow, Detroit and Michigan Conferences; Richard 
Haney, Rock River and Central Illinois Conferences; 
Thomas E. Corkhill, Jowa and Upper Iowa Conferences; 
Benjamin F. Crary, Wisconsin, West Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota Conferences; and Samuel Huffman, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Nebraska Conferences. 

The sessions were conducted with great harmony,-and 
demonstrated that the Western Book Concern has a 
working Committee. Dr. Elliott, of the Central, was 
present, encouraged by the present hopeful condition of 
his paper. We believe there was but one feeling in the 
Board with regard to the Central, and that was, that it 
must and SHALL LIVE. If the patronizing Conferences 
shall respond in the spirit that inspired the Committee, 
and that they will we have no doubt, the question of dis- 
continuance will never be again mooted. Dr. Eddy, of 
the North-Western, flushed with the large success of his 
paper, was also on the ground. 

The report of the Agents showed the past year to have 
been one of increased prosperity. The following items 
will indicate the condition and progress of the Concern: 







Entire Book business...... 


Entire Periodical business.... +» 195,297 47 


Total amount of business............065 $328,779 81 
Increase of business over preceding Year............066 49,409 99 
Profits for the year......... 25, OT AT 


The Committee also report the following as the in- 
erease in the subscriptions to the several periodicals 
over last year: 


The Western Christian Advocate. 
The Ladies’ Repository... 

The North-Western Christ ea 
The Christian Apologist............seseeeeeee 
The Central Christian Advocate.. 
The Sunday School Advocate 


4,410 
6,374 
7,147 
5640 
















Total increase Over last Year........0ccscccscesesscersccecceees 28,746 


Tt is sufficient to add, that the Western Book Concern 
never entered upon a year more promisingly than the 
present. With efficient and active Agents, curtailing 
expenses at every practicable point, and increasing its 
facilities for the speedy and successful publication of 
both books and periodicals, there must be a grand fu- 
ture before this arm of power to the Church. 


ARTICLES DECLINED —We can hardly use the follow- 
ing: Influence; Midnight; She Has Gone; Written 
Thoughts; The Widow’s Son; The Dream of Galilee; 
Palestine; After All; The Pilgrim Fathers; Little Mary’s 
Death: Faith; The False and the True; Beauty’s Mis- 
sion; The Beautiful; To My Land; The Ice Harvest; 
The Silent Room; No God; Thoughts at Sunset; Mo- 


ments; and Spring. 
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of the same character. The original painting by A. D. 
Shattuck is one of rare beauty and finish. Though yet 
young Mr, Shattuck has already taken his place among 
the first artists of our country. Should any of our art- 
loving friends visit the city of New York they will not 
only receive gentlemanly treatment in his studio, but 
find there some rich and rare paintings. There is no 
better way to learn the difference between daubs and 
real paintings than, now and then, to spend an hour in 
such a studio, 


BALTIMORE METHODISM.—We have no recollection 
of the origin of the'table referred to by our excellent 
friend, Dr. Roberts; but we supposed it correct at the 
time. We cheerfully append the Doctor’s note: 


In the February Number, page 119, of your excellent peri- 
odical, which has just been received, there is an account of 
the number of ‘‘ Churches in Baltimore” connected with the 
different denominations of Christians. In it, the number set 
down to the “ Methodist Episcopal’? Church is twenty, and 
“ African Methodist Episcopal,” five. This statement is calcu- 
lated to make a very erroneous impression in reference to 
Methodism in Baltimore. The number of churches on our 
city plan altogether amounts to forty-six, including the large 
and small chapels, connected with the twenty-six stations into 
which the city is divided—more than double what is set down 
to any other sect. In this number is not included several 
other congregations which are regularly supplied by Methodist 
ministers. In the city and suburbs of Baltimore there are 
preached in our churches, every Sabbath, at least one hundred 
sermons by Methodist preachers, besides those which are de- 
livered in other places in our city. It would be interesting to 
your readers, I have no doubt, to learn more of our denomin- 
ational influence in Baltimore. I have written thus much 
hoping that it may elicit, from some one, an articlo on the 
subject for the Repository. 


N. B. Dr. Roberts is the very “one” from whom 
our readers would be glad to see such an article. 





PORTRAIT OF WESLEY.—Messrs. Middleton, Strobridge 
& Co., engravers and lithographers, have presented to 
us a new portrait of Wesley, just issued by them. As 
a specimen of lithographing in colors, it can hardly be 
surpassed. It would require the closest examination to 
distinguish it from a superb oil painting. The litho- 
graph is from an original painting in the possession of 
Johu. W. Hitt, Esq., of Brookville, Ia., and is said to 
have been executed a short time before the death of its 
subject. The proceeds of the sale go to the endowment 
of the Brookville College—a most worthy object. 


DR. WENTWORTH:—A note from our old college 
friend, dated at Fuh Chau, China, has awakened pleas- 
ing reminiscences of former days, when we were all 
younger than we are now. Though time has dealt gently 
with us, yet our brother is not “ getting gray and bald” 
alone. He says: 

How I should like to see you, and Curry, and Banister, 
and Seager, and other old collegians, whom I have never seen 
since the day we left college ! 


Our college days are far behind. They will return 
no more. But the recollection of them, and of those 
who contributed alike to their profit and their joy, will 
never die. In his far-off missionary field, our brother 


is not forgotten by his old friends, nor by the Church 
of God whose servant he is. 
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Our Country.—On the fourth of March Abraham 
Lincoln was inaugurated the sixteenth President of these 


United States, The old Administration has “ gone out;” 
the new one has.“ come in.” The transition has been 
made in strict accordance with the Constitution and 
laws of the land. 

With the Inaugural Address of President Lincoln 
there are three classes of men who are dissatisfied—the 
secessionistsof the South, the extremists of the North, 
and another almost indescribable class in the North 
whose sympathies are with the secessionists, and who 
have not a word of condemnation for their rank trea- 
son and foul robberies, but who hypocritically whine 
over the broken Union, and at the same time are fierce 
in their denunciation of any step, however mild, toward 
checking the men who, in violation of their honor and 
their oaths as citizens, would tear down the sacred fab- 
ric of our liberties. As a literary production, the ex- 
cellence of the Inaugural consists notin the beauty of 
its rhetoric, but in the clearness of its statements and 
the force of its reasoning. Asa State paper, its excel- 
lence consists not in the skillful use of diplomatic 
phrases, but in its plain, direct, and unmistakable lan- 
guage; its. broad views; its lofty, dispassionate tone, 
and its direct application to the exigencies of the coun- 
try. We speak not as a politician, but as a citizen of 
this Republic. The following are the main points of 
this admirable State paper: 

1. He says that the apprehension which seems to ex- 
ist among the people of the Southern States, that their 
peace, their property, and their personal security will 
be endangered by his Administration, is without founda- 
tion, He will regard and protect the rights of the whole 
country, and of each separate State in the country. 

2. He disclaims any inclination, or purpose, or right, 
on his own part or on the part of those who elected 
him, to interfere, directly or indirectly, with the institu- 
tion of slavery in the States where it exists. 

3. He acknowledges his obligation to enforce the Fu- 
gitive-Slave Law, as all other laws; but inquires whether 
such a law should not embody all the safeguards of lib- 
erty known in civilized and humane jurisprudence, so 
that a freeman may not in any case be surrendered as 
a slave. In this connection he also suggests whether 
it might not be well, at the same time, to provide by 
law for the enforcement of that clause in the Constitu- 
tion which guarantees that the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States. 

4. He shows that there is no such thing as the right 
of secession; and, consequently, notwithstanding re- 
solves and ordinances of States that have nominally 
withdrawn, the Union remains unbroken, in a legal 


sense. He says that “the central idea of secession is 
anarchy.” Even if the Government is nothing more 


than a compact, though one of the parties may break 
it, it requires the consent of all the parties lawfully to 
rescind it. ° 

5. He expresses profound respect for the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, and declares that such decisions 
must be binding ïn any case upon the parties to a suit, 
as to the object of that suit. But at the same time he 
warns against the danger of turning those decisions to 
political purposes. 
6. On the subject of enforcing the laws, he takes the 


| face, and to transact business. 





only view that an honest and capable man can take. It 
is not for him as President to make or unmake the laws, 
but to enforce them. To this he is bound by the sanc- 
tity of his oath and the Constitution of his country. 

7. The theory of peaceable secession is most effectually 
disposed of. If our national bond is broken, still we 
shall be together, be compelled to look each other in the 
Is it possible, then, to 
make that intercourse more adyantageous or more sat- 
isfactory after separating than before? Can aliens 
make treaties easier than friends? Can they make 
laws? Can treaties be more faithfully cgiorcod between 
aliens than laws among friends? 

8. As to Constitutional changes, while not objecting to 
that proposed by Congress, he prefers the convention 
mode of originating such changes, inasmuch as it allows 
the amendment to originate with the people themselves. 

9. He counsels his countrymen to take time to think 
calmly and well upon the’ whole subject. Addressing 
especially those who are dissatisfied, he says: “ Nothing 
valuable can be lost by taking time. If there be an 
object to hurry any of you in hot haste to a step which 
you would never take deliberately, that object will be 
frustrated by taking time; but no good object can be 
frustrated by it. Such of you as are now dissatisfied 
still have the old Constitution unimpaired, and, on the 
sensitive point, the laws of your own framing under it, 
while the new Administration will haye no immediate 
power, if it would, to change either. If it were admit- 
ted that you who are dissatisfied hold the right side in 
the dispute, there still is no single good reason for pre- 
cipitate action. Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, 
and a firm reliance on Him who has never forsaken 
this favored land, are still competent to adjust, in the 
best way, all our present difficulties. In your hands, 
my dissatisfied countrymen, and not in mine, is the mo- 
mentous issue of civil war. The Government will not 
assail you.. You can have no conflict, without being 
yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath registered 
in héaven to destroy the Government, while I shall 
have the most solemn one to preserve, protect, and de- 
fend it,” 

The closing paragraph is one of sutpassing beauty— 
one that must thrill the heart of the American patriot: 
“The mystic chords of memory stretching from every 
battle-field and patriot grave, to every loving heart and 
hearth-stone all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our nature.” 

The positions taken by Mr. Lincoln are just what the 
Constitution and laws require of him, He could have 
taken no other without perjury to himself and ruin to 
the country. And fortunately upon such a platform 
the “ Border States,” nay, all the States can stand—se- 
curing alike their interests and fheir honor. 

The destiny of these United States is not yet fulfilled. 
God has purposes higher than have as yet been realized 
in the founding of this glorious Republic. The striking 
down of this great nation would not only thwart those 
purposes, but it would cripple the energies of the North 
and open scenes of anarchy in the Cotton States of the 
South like those which have desolated our unhappy 
neighbor-land of Mexico. And worse than all, it would 
blast the hope of humanity forever. It must not be! 
And let all the people say, Amen. 
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ROME AND HER RUINS. 
BY REY. J. OROSS, D. D. 


IGHT fell over the Campagna. The air was 

damp and chill, and we were all weary with 
travel. One after another voices went silent, 
till no sound was heard in the crowded diligence, 
save the snoring of a plethoric Englishman in 
the corner; and nothing without but the roll of 
wheels, the clatter of horseshoes, and an occa- 
sional shout of the postillion. Wrapping my 
shawl around me, and drawing my cap down 
over my eyes, I condensed myself into an apple- 
dumpling and soon became insensible to the dis- 
comforts of my condition; and visions of Au- 
gustan glory, and voices of Tullian eloquence 
and Virgilian song, floated through my dreams; 
and the Pantheon, and the Coliseum, and the 
Tarpeian Rock, and the Basilica Vaticanus rose 
in majesty upon the horizon of my mental elys- 
ium. Suddenly I was startled by the exclama- 
tion, “ Voila! Votla! ? Lglise de le Saint Pierre!” 
And I awoke in Rome. 

Tourists talk of seeing Rome in a week. Four 
months we remained there—the writer and his 
moglia Giovanna—wandering over the “Seven 
Hills” and along the banks of the ancient Albu- 
le; groping among the moldering substructions 
of tomb, temple, forum, circus, theater, and ba- 
silica; gazing from the Pincian, from the Janicu- 
lum, from the Campidoglia, from the Moles Had- 
riana, from the grand cupola of San Pietro, and 
from many a dome and campanile, upon the fad- 
ing memorials of imperial opulence, and splen- 
dor, and power. And during the latter half of 
our sojourn we enjoyed extraordinary facilities 
for observation and research; for an American 
lady, rich as generous, and intelligent as voluble, 
who had resided chiefly in Rome for more than 
twenty years, and was well acquainted with all 

e more interesting localities, antiquities, and 

Vor. XXI.—17 


objects of the begli arti, accompanied by a gen- 
tlemanly son and a beautiful daughter, came 
every pleasant day, Sundays excepted, in her 
carriage, with liveried driver and footman, and 
conveyed us wherever we desired to go, and 
showed us whatever we desired to see, so that 
we learned more of the home of the Caesars and 
the Popes in a few weeks—thanks to our tre cic- 
eronti—than with ordinary opportunities we 
could have learned in as many years. Yet Ican 
not say that I saw Rome. 

The city is inexhaustible. It wants a life- 
time, with all the aid that books, and artists, 
and antiquaries, and topographers, and well- 
taught guides can render. It grows upon you in 
proportion as it is explored, and the longer you 
remain the more reluctant you are to leave. 
Lot’s wife looked not back more regretfully upon 
Sodom, nor the Jews upon Jerusalem as they 
went in chains over the Mount of Olives, than I 
did upon Rome as our vetura descended the last 
eminence from which it was visible, and the great 
dome of St. Peter’s sank out of my sight forever. 
Brief, comparatively, as was my sojourn, and im- 
perfect, necessarily, as was my survey and in- 
vestigation, I departed deeply impressed with 
what I had seen of the city—the remains of her 
ancient grandeur, the magnificence of her mod- 
ern architecture, the wealth of her museums and 
galleries of art, the unrivaled beauty of her sub- 
urban villas and classical environs; but im- 
pressed still more with her weakness, her blind- 
ness, her imbecile policy, her beggared populace, 
and fast-declining power—constituting, at once, 
a manifest fulfillment of prophecy, and a tremen- 
dous prophecy yet to be fulfilled! 

“Rome has been well named “The Historic 
City.” No other city occupies so large. a space 
in the history of the world, and no other page in 
the book of history teems with such deep and 
varied interest. The history of Rome, for many 
centuries, is the history of the world. Her name 
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towered over the tops of the tallest houses. 
Those stupendous: aqueducts, whose long lines 
of broken arches still bestride the desolate Cam- 
pagna, then fed an incredible number of public 
reservoirs and fountains, poured perpetual tor- 
rents through the Cloaca Masima, 


is interwoven with our happy school-day memo- 
ries. Rome was the birthplace of our modern 
civilization and jurisprudence. From Rome we 
have derived the fireof eloquence and the inspi- 
ration of song. Here the Cæsars sat and ruled 
the nations; hence Horace, and Virgil, and Tully 
still rule them. Here Paul in chains preached 
the Gospel to the Gentiles, and wrote five at least 
of his fourteen epistles, and with a “noble army 
of martyrs” “testified unto the death.” 

Rome has been denominated also “The Eternal 
City.” Nothing of Rome is eternal but its ruin. 
The Rome that is, is not the Rome that was; but 
a new Rome that has risen upon the tomb of her 
imperial predecessor—the degenerate daughter of 
the world’s ancient mistress. Rome, indeed, is 
the hereditary name of a long dynasty of cities. 
The buildings have frequently been destroyed, 
but the site has never been abandoned. As often 
as demolished, Rome has risen again from its ru- 
ins, but always upon the same cluster of hills, 
where Evander reared his humble capital, and 
Romulus plowed his quadrangular promerium.,. 

“Tt stands as a link,” says Dr. Burton, “in the 
chain which connects ancient and modern history, 
and in this part the continuity has never been 
broken.” The continuity, however, as Conder 
well observes, is “ only the continuity of succes- 
sion.” There were three ancient Romes—that 
of Romulus, that of Augustus, and that of Au- 
relian. So have there been three modern Romes, 
diverse alike from the ancient and from one an- 
other. The Rome of Pio Nono is not the Rome 

- of Leo the Tenth, and medieval Rome was essen- 
tially different from both. The Rome that now 
languishes along the banks of the Tiber, is no 
more the Rome that has stood there for twenty- 
five centuries, than the present Romans are those 
that occupied “the Seven Hills” in the days of 
the Tarquins or the Antonines. City has fol- 
lowed city, as generation has followed generation, 
only with a somewhat slower succession—each 
having its own peculiar character and marking 
its era in the history of the world. 

_ The architectural glory of Rome dawned with 
Augustus and culminated with Antoninus Pius. 
The former “found it of brick;” the latter “left 
it of marble.” It was now a.city of palaces and 
temples, with splendid forums and gorgeous ba- 
silicas, with porticos, circuses, theaters, and am- 
phitheaters, interspersed with groves and gardens, 
pools and fountains, and many other magnificent 


ornaments, such as the world had never wit- 


nessed and we can scarcely imagine, Fifteen 
stately obelisks from Egypt adorned as many 
public places, twenty-one triumphal arches hon- 
ored the achievements of as many illustrious 
heroes, and monumental columns on all sides 


“ And increased 
Proud Tiber’s waves with waters not his own.” 


Sixteen grand therme, supplied with hot and cold 
water and every possible convenience, were con- 
stantly open to the populace; the buildings be- 
ing, in some instances, as in those of Titus, Dio- 
clesian, Constantine, and Caracalla, nearly a mile 
in circumference, including many spacious halls, 
lined with marble, paved with mosaic, beautified 
with costly colonnades, and endowed with all the 
affluence of art. Eleven statues of colossal mag- 
nitude adorned the capital; nineteen of massy 
gold and thirty of solid silver were conspicuous 
in other parts of the city; while those of brass 
and marble surmounted every public edifice, 
graced every portico, and guarded every avenue; 
being, according to Cassiodorus, more numerous 
than the living population. 

To. one who has seen only American cities, it is 
impossible to form any idea of the majesty and ~ 
beauty of imperial Rome. Strabo describes it as 
surpassing expectation and defying all human 
competition, while the Roman writers speak of it 
as “an epitome of the universe, and a fit abode 
for the gods.” Ephesus had its Temple of Diana, 
Athens boasted its Parthenon, and Rhodes its Co- 
lossus; London has its St. Paul’s and its West- 
minster Abbey, Paris its Tuilleries and its Notre 
Dame, Cologne and Milan each its gorgeous gothic 
cathedral, and modern Rome its unrivaled Basil- 
ica Vaticanus. But ancient Rome, like none of 
these distinguished for some single edifice or for 
several, presented to the eye a continuous suc- 
cession of architectural wonders, and exhibited 
in every view groups and lines of magnificent 
structures, any one of which taken separately 
would have been sufficient to constitute the char- 
acteristic ornament of any other city in the 
world. -Where, at the present day, if we except 
St. Peter’s, built from the spoils of antiquity, 
shall we find a religious edifice equal in beauty 
to the Pantheon, in magnitude to the Basilica of 
Constantine, or in wealth and splendor to the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus? The tombs of 
Augustus, Hadrian, and Cecilia Metella were 
finer than the Hallicarnassean Mausoleum, and 
all the theaters of Greece would have found room 
within the enormous circumference of the Flavian 
Amphitheater. 

Such was Rome when “a killing frost” fell 
upon all her glory. Her emperors, after “the 
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virtuous Antonine,” were, with few exceptions, 
profligate and pusillanimous tyrants, and her 
nobles were corrupt and effeminate beyond all 
former precedent. “Half the empire,” says Dr. 
Croly, “was a dungeon, and half a theater. Life 
was divided between the misery of chains and 
the madness of bacchanalian revel. Cruelty be- 
came an acknowledged principle, and massacre 
a legalized form. If the people perished by pes- 
tilence, famine, and sword, the monarch went 
down headless to the tomb.” Oonstantine re- 
moved the imperial seat to Byzantium, and the 
barbarians descended like wolves upon the prey. 
The streets of Rome ran blood, her finest build- 
ings were demolished, the most precious marbles 
were prostrated and shattered, statues of bronze 
and gold were broken and melted down, and 
nothing portable was left by the conquerors that 


_ they deemed worth carrying away. 


And the Romans themselves helped on the 
work of ruin—popes and emperors, the nobility 
and the populace, contending with each other 
ever and anon through several successive centu- 
ries; and the sanguinary feuds of rival factions, 
and the public disorders consequent upon re- 
peated revolutions, wrought more ruinously upon 
the ancient monuments than Vandal fury or 
Gothic fire. Every thing available was con- 
verted into a fortress, and battered by the mis- 
siles and the engines of war. The Orsini family 
garrisoned the Mole of Hadrian and the Theater 
of Pompey; the Colonna family, the Mausoleum 
of Augustus and the Baths of Caracalla; the 
Frangipani, the Coliseum, the Septizonium of 
Severus, and a fragment of Nero’s Golden House. 
The Corsi intrenched themselves in the Capitol, 
and the Conti in the Lateran Palace; while the 
Savelli defied their foes from the castellated Tomb 
of Cecilia Metella, and the “ vicegerent of Heaven 
upon earth” ensconced his periled infallibility in 
the dismantled Pantheon. Against these several 
parties, in their several fortresses, all the enginery 
of war was brought to bear; and thus the re- 
mains of republican and imperial Rome suffered 
more than from the wrath and the rapacity of 
all the barbarians that ever entered her gates. 
Towers were leveled with the dust, temples were 
razed from their foundations, columns of precious 
marbles were shattered into fragments, the finest 
productions of the Grecian chisel were hurled 
down upon the heads of the assailants, and all 
the noble structures that covered the Palatine, 
the Ccelian, the Esquiline, and the Viminal were 
irretrievably demolished. The Bishop of Sutri, 
who was an eye-witness of the havoc, says that 
every region of the city was destroyed; and 
Archbishop Hildebert, who gazed upon the wreck 
a few years later, laments that, although what 
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remained could not now be equaled, what was 


ruined could never be repaired. 

But I must not weary the reader with history. 
Come, let us climb the tower of the Capitol and 
enjoy a classical panorama worth the toil. The 
palace to which the Campanile is attached is the 
residence of the Roman Senator. There is but 
one Roman Senator now, and he is only a name, 
and a fine suit of clothes, and a gilded carriage 
drawn by six white palfreys, and, from current 
indications, not likely long to be so much as that. 
The great bell in this Campanile, the largest in 
Rome, rings every new Pope into St. Peter’s 
chair, and tolls every dead Pope into purgatory. 
It announces also the commencement and the 
conclusion of the annual saturnalia called the 
carnival, when every living thing in Rome, the 
Holy Father excepted, for eight successive days 
goes mad with mirth. 

At the beginning of this festival I was sitting 
with an American friend amid the ruins of the 
Forum. My friend inquired of a passing citizen 
at what time the ringing would commence. The 
latter answered in his best English, “ Past fifteen 
minutes half thirteen she will sing.” This inci- 
dent suggests the manner in which the Romans 
reckon time, counting twenty-four hours instead 
of twice twelve; and the clock-dials of St. Peter’s 
and Monte Citoria are marked in this manner, as 
well as that of the Capitol. 

But to return to the great bell. At precisely 
“past fifteen minutes half thirteen” she did sing, 
and most majestic was the melody. But when 
her companions—I think there are five of them— 
joined in the song, there went out over the pur- 
ple atmosphere such a peal of harmony—soprano, 
and alto, and tenor, and bass—as might have an- 
nounced the coronation of all the Cæsars at once, 
or welcomed the triumphal advent of a hundred 
imperial conquerors. 

Well, here we are at length, not without some 
degree of fatigue, upon the summit of the tower, 
more than three hundred feet above the Tiber, 
midway between the ancient city of the Cæsars 
and the modern city of the Popes. On the one 
hand we see the irregular crescent of hills, where 
sat the mighty queen, 


“ And from her throne of beauty ruled the world;” 


And on the other lies the level Campo Marzo, 
where her present representative “crouches be- 
neath the ruins.” The palace beneath our feet 
occupies the very site of the citadel of Romulus. 
Hard by on the right is the Tarpeian precipice, 
of old the dread of traitors. The church of Ara 
Celi, on our left, stands where once stood the 
gorgeous fane of Jupiter Capitolinus—a mass of 
snowy marble, roofed with glittering gold. Just 
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before us we logic down into the Forum Ro- 
manum— 


“The field of freedom, faction, fame, and blood.” 


And there is the rostrum—what remains of it— 
where Cicero’s splendid sheet-lightning played 
over the Roman populace, and where his bloody 
head and hands were afterward exhibited to the 
weeping thousands whom his wisdom and his elo- 
quence had saved. ` Beneath that little church on 
the left are the Mamertine and Tullan prisons— 
two dismal subterranc’.n vaults, one beneath the 
other—where Jugurtha perished, where Lentulus 
and Cethegus met their merited retribution, and 
where perhaps St. Paul, without his Silas, sang 
hymns at midnight. The street through the 
forum and beyond it, spanned by the Arch of 
Titus, is the Via Sacra, where Horace loved to 
walk, by which the Cæsars ascended to the Capi- 
tol, and its polygonal pavement is deeply indented 
by the imperial chariot-wheels. And yonder is 
the majestic circle of the Flavian Amphitheater, 
on whose walls many a captive Hebrew toiled, 
and within whose arena many a Christian martyr 
bled; where, during the reign of Trajan, the 
whole city thronged to see the venerable Ignatius 
devoured by the lions; and where, ever and anon 
for four hundred years, herds of hapless gladia- 
tors were 


“ Butchered to make a Roman holiday.” 


The nearest elevation on the right is the im- 
mortal Palatine, full of subterranean vaults—the 
substructions of the imperial palace, above which 
the vine and the fig-tree, the aloe and the acan- 
thus, the cauliflower and the caciofali flourish 
with great luxuriance. Beyond it lies the Ccelian, 
at the right of it the Aventine, and at the left 
the Esquiline, the Viminal, and the Quirinal. 
The city now covers the Campus Martius at the 
foot of “the Seven Hills,” as if it had slipped 
down from its ancient seat and lodged upon the 
plain below; and on the other side, between it 
and the Janiculum, the turbid waters of the Ti- 
ber waltz along, as if in mockery of the fate of 
Rome, 

I doubt if there is another view on earth so 
richly picturesque as that we have thus surveyed. 
Other cities may be more beautiful; but what 
other unites in a single coup d'œil so many ele- 
ments of classic interest—presents such a com- 
bination of pleasing scenery, and gorgeous arch- 
itecture, and clustering antiquities, holding 
entranced the imagination of the beholder? Na- 
ture seems to have molded the hills for the build- 
ings, and Art has skillfully adapted the buildings 
to the hills. Groups of interesting objects crowd 
on the eye, as the successive scenes of history on 
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the mind; and the spectator sits dreaming, in 
sweet bewilderment, amid the ruins and splendors 
which surround him; while from all that he be- 
holds comes up the sound of battle or the voice 
of song. He walks upon the Palatine, and the 
tombs of buried kingdoms echo to his tread; and 
he knows that the stones over which he stumbles 
once belonged to the imperial palace, and the 
dust that gathers on his sandals helped to com- 
pose the houses of Cicero and the Gracchi. Hor- 
ace, and Virgil, and Ovid resided yonder on the 
Aventine; Mecænas and Pliny on the Esquiline; 
Lucullus and Sallust on the Pincian. And there, 
on the other side of the Tiber, is the oak beneath 
which poor Torquato- Tasso sat, and the convent 
of Sant’ Onofrio in which he died—midway be- 
tween his cradle at Sorrento and his dungeon at 
Ferrara, 

My first view of Rome was from the Pimcio— 
unquestionably the best any where to be obtained 
of the modern city, “which,” says Hobhouse, 
“whatever the faults of its architectural details, 
is, when seen in the mass, incomparably the finest 
in the world.” From this beautiful eminence 
the whole is beheld at a glance, and the pano- 
rama is one of absolute enchantment. The Pin- 
cian Mount is now, as in the time of Lucullus, 
the Collis Hortulorum, and the common resort 
of the Roman people; and its graveled walks, 
moistened with the spray of sparkling fountains, 
and adorned with the busts and statues of sages 
and heroes, are lined with the greenest shrubs, 
and shaded with the noblest trees, and fragrant 
with the sweetest flowers, and melodious with 
the voice of singing birds. During the entire 
period of our abode in Rome, I seldom suffered a 
day to pass without a stroll through these bloom- 
ing avenues. I generally ascended by the Trin- 
ua del Monte, passing the houses of Claude Lor- 
raine, Nicholas Poussin, and Salvator Rosa; and 
generally toward evening, when those matchless 
tints which so often entranced the eyes of those 
great artists were softening down into the purple 
twilight beyond the great dome of St. Peter’s, 
and the rosignuolo from out the holly and the 
cypress was filling the air with music. Of this 
delightful prospect I never wearied; and had I 
remained ten years in Rome, it seems to me, I 
could never have foregone my daily promenade 
upon the Pincio. 

The finest distant view of the city is across the 
Campagna, from the hill-slopes of Frascati and 
Albano. Italy can produce nothing more sub- 
lime, and no description of the scene can be ex- 
aggerated. The eye ranges over a melancholy 
waste, strewed every-where with ruins, extending 
from the mountains to the sea; and midway of 
that melancholy waste, surrounded with a forest 
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of spires, columns, obelisks, cupolas, and cam- 
paniles, rises the matchless dome of St. Peter’s— 
the tombstone of a buried empire. As you ap- 
proach the vast relics of antiquity thicken along 
your road, and the entire scenery is in perfect 
unison with the pensive reflections inspired by 
the historic past. On the left are the crumbling 
mausolea of the Appian Way, some of them of 
such dimensions that they were formerly occupied 
as fortresses, and now afford room upon their 
tops for farm-houses and vegetable-gardens; and 
on the right are the remains of the Marcian, Ju- 
lian, and Claudian aqueducts—the most impress- 
ive remnants of ancient Rome—like great many- 
footed monsters marching over the plain. Then 
the whole city comes into view, whose modern 
domes and towers, mingling with the moldering 
remains of her powerful predecessor, stand out 
in grand relief against the greenest of hills and 
the bluest of heavens. Finally you enter the 
gate and pass the statued magnificence of the 
Lateran, the naked majesty of the Coliseum, the 
melancholy memorials of the Forum and the 
Capitol, and “a marble wilderness” of broken 
columns and shattered cornices, scattered over 
the hills, and mocking the ancient boast of Rome’s 
eternity ! 
Leese 
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BY MISS E. P. LEONARD. 





HE State of Michigan is separated from Can- 

ada West, for the distance of about forty 
miles, by the peerless river St. Clair. It comes 
from the great northern reservoirs, making a 
channel of nearly a mile in width between low, 
flat shores, spreading at last into a Lake, sur- 
rounded with broad, marshy borders, in which at 
the proper season innumerable wild fowl disport. 
This Lake receives the name of the majestic 
stream, but does not transfer it to the strait be- 
low, which serves to communicate the waters of 
the St. Clair to Lake Erie. 

The delicate sense and subtile penetration of 
poets, from time immemorial, have discovered 
genii in fountains, lakes, and streams. The se- 
ductive fascinations of these spirits have been 
variously and ingeniously described. The divin- 
ity of the St. Clair rises high in dignity above 
the tricksy spells and fantastic enchantments 
which make the romantic glory of inferior spirits, 
and claims our homage with most imperial maj- 
esty. Independent of the ordinary conditions 
of running water, without flood-tide or ebb, un- 
influenced by the vicissitudes of the seasons, its 
cool, strong currents set to the southward, ca- 
ressed by refreshing breezes and ever beneficent 
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to the interests of an extensive commercial ex- 
change. The stately beauty of the immutable 
St. Clair compels our reverence as well as admi- 
ration; it continually suggests to us something 
of infinitude, and affords us more than a vague 
prescience of the renown which it bears in its 
destiny, of the Niagara which it remotely sup- 
plies. A sea may intervene, but we can not fail 
to recognize the placid, majestic mother of the 
wonder of a continent. 

All along its shores, at such frequent intervals 
that the passing vessel is rarely out of sight of 
one or more, rise tall, black-mouthed chimneys, 
which denote the situations of steam saw-mills, 
the indispensable accessories to the large lumber 
trade of the region. Hugging the bases of these 
chimneys lie compactly broad roofs and huge 
stacks of bright, newly-cut boards and beams, 
while farther off are clustered the low, half- 
pretty, half-neglected houses of crude villages. 
In one of these settlements, which, for the sake 
of desirable illusion, shall be designated Clare- 
mont, upon its ragged, principal street that ran 
along not far from the water’s brink, from which 
it was separated only by a large timber-yard and 
the construction of rude wharves, stood a small, 
unpromising dwelling, that for appearance and 
convenience existed in recognition of the hum- 
blest necessities of humanity. The house, cov- 
ered with rough boards that were turned to a not 
unpleasing gray by the exposures of several sea- 
sons, was placed in the front of a small imclosure 
which bore not the slightest trace of care and 
cultivation. The two old forest-trees that leaned 
against each other for support, were disfigured 
by decayed and mutilated branches, and the 
ground was tufted over with a rank growth of 
may-weed, among which great thistles rose into 
luxuriant being. 

The returning Spring sun had shone down with 
pitiless heat on the roof all day, bringing out the 
old woody odor from the plank-walk which 
branched half-demolished from the street to the 
door, distilling also a spicy aroma from the may- 
weed, a fragrance that would not have been al- 
together unpleasant if associated with culture 
and thrift. 

A pale, but pretty woman attired in decent 
mourning garments, had been busy ever since 
sunrise in arranging the furniture and decorations 
of the three rooms that constituted the entire 
dwelling. She was evidently but a recent tenant, 
who had brought with her customs superior to 
her present residence. The miserable house had 
miraculously improved under her superintend- 
ence. Plenty of fresh paper, a little paint, and a 
great deal of scouring by a stout Dutch woman, 
had made the basis of home-like attractions; and 
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when Mrs. Hammond had put down her clean 
carpets, dressed the white, tidy beds, hung the 
curtains, and arranged the furniture, books, pic- 
tures, and various tasteful ornaments, the effect 
was decidedly pretty. If Mrs. Hammond did 
not look happy, she was interested and a little 
hopeful. It was plainly to be seen that neatness 
and good order afforded a partial consolation in a 
period of adversity. 

Mrs. Hammond smiled as only a proud mother 
can, when a handsome lad of fourteen entered 
the family room, and haying carried a pail of 
fresh water into the closet, presently came to his 
seat at the supper-table. The two congratulated 
each other upon the successful completion of the 
day’s labor, meantime eating hard biscuits and 
milk with great relish. 

“YT was foolish, Ben, to dread coming to this 
little house,” said Mrs. Hammond, trying to look 
very cheerful. “It seemed to me better to die, 
and, indeed, if it had not been for your stout, 
courageous heart, despair would have killed me 
as I crossed the threshold.” 

“You did not have my unlimited faith in your- 
self, mamma, dearest. You were thinking of the 
establishment of our neighbors round the corner, 
the confusions of the Schwabhausers, and never 
considered that a domestic chaos was an impossi- 
bility with you. I knew if we lived in a wig- 
wam you would contrive to adorn our situation 
with a little poetical attractiveness.” 

“Thanks, Ben, for your obliging philosophy.” 

“At your service, mamma,” returned the boy 
gayly. “To-night you shall see my plan for the 
garden.» When I have banished the geese and 
laid down a few boards, you shall come out to 
apportion our grounds to vegetables and flowers.” 

Mrs. Hammond was tired, and as she thought 
of the dreary yard the tears dimmed her answer- 
ing smile. 

“Tt will be done in good time,mamma, There’s 
an arm for you, thanks to the old gymnasium. 
’T is lucky now that I would not be beat there.” 

Ben’s thoughts wandered into his brief past a 
moment, but presently they rested with his eye 
upon his silver spoon and the china dish be- 
neath it. 

“May the burglars and accident spare these 
and like treasures! Great minds have weaknesses 
in common, and neither Bonaparte at St. Helena, 
nor Ben Hammond in Claremont, like to be badly 
served. Mamma, dearest, do you not believe I 

will do wonders for you some day? IfI can 
only succeed in getting a little work to begin 
with !” 


“Ah, if you only could! You have been try- 


ing this month,” sighed Mrs. Hammond. 
“A month is a small piece of a lifetime. 


My 


old Latin master used to say that affairs shifted 
as the world turned round; so, on some morning 
you see, I will have work.” 

Ben’s whole heart did not go into his boast, 
for repeated disappointments had tempered his 
anticipations, and had not his mind been taken 
up in casting a plan for the small garden he 
would have gone wretched to his bed that night. 
He fell asleep, however, to dream of singing birds 
and flowers. 

The slumber that rests softly upon the eyelids 
of youth, contests vainly the harassing remem- 
brances of those who have suffered and lost. 
Mrs. Hammond long sat waking by her starlit 
window. Happily for her, to the sorrow which 
dimmed her eyes and darkened her future was 
not added the torture of regretful dissatisfaction 
with herself. In the estimation of society she 
had married foolishly and madly a handsome, 
improvident man, one of those reckless, luckless 
fellows who tamper with vice sufficiently to dam- 
age a virtuous reputation without going far 
enough to receive in return for the compromise 
the reward of specious villainy, who, being more 
improvident than depraved, are most favorably 
judged by those who know them most intimately, 
By this step she had grievously offended rela- 
tives of substance, whose instinct led them to 
anticipate with definitive action a possible assault 
upon their immaculate respectability. Mrs. 
Hammond, with womanly unquestioning devo- 
tion, clung reverently and fondly to him for whom 
she had sacrificed all that the world holds pre- 
cious. But for her great love her husband’s life 
of continual change and extravagant expedients 
had been to her one of unmitigated uneasiness. 
We dare not condemn those pure and self-sacri- 
ficing sentiments which Heaven hag been pleased 
to reward with happiness, when the world sees 
but small wisdom in their exercise. 

In despair of living any longer in accustomed 
ease and comfort Mr. Hammond gathered up the 
vestiges of a competency and came westward. 
He lacked energy to compete with the stern en- 
terprise that secures success. He lived a year, 
growing poorer and more despondent continually. 
Disease fastened upon him and brought him near 
the gate of death. Then shone out brightly the 
wisdom of a single-hearted love that hitherto 
had seemed to include so much of rashness and 
fatuity. It was the affinity which brought heay- 
en’s purity and blessing close to the soiled and 
remorseful spirit of a vain and erring creature. 
In repentance and hope, with more of manliness 
than he had ever lived by, Hammond went into 
eternity. How then could a misgiving mingle 
with the grief of the stricken wife! Her love 
had accomplished the highest mission youchsafed 
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to earthly affection; it had saved its object; and 
it was thenceforth sanctified—it was thenceforth 
her glory. 

Mrs. Hammond’s gentle spirit had its own 
pride, She would not return to relatives who 
would misinterpret the choicest intent of her 
life, in whose presence her chief heart-treasures 
would be but stones and stubble. The nobility 
of her boy’s nature should not be degraded by 
the sound of invidious comment upon the char- 
acter of a parent. The alternatives of labor and 
deprivation were preferable to dependence and 
indignity. 

The sweet, earnest woman was resolved if not 
altogether hopeful. Much remained of the past 
to make the present endurable. Ben had studied 
well in excellent schools while there was oppor- 
tunity, and more still might be learned from a 
small but well-selected library. Mrs. Hammond 
was not clever in scholarly lore, but she pos- 
sessed a diffusive enthusiasm, which is efficient 
to generate an impulse, and strong to sustain an 
intention in the breast of another. Ben would 
have gone sleepless and hungry to fulfill a task 
in deference to her pleasure. And though she 
could not solve the problems that perplexed him, 
yet from her emanated a vital power which 
thrilled his nerves and stimulated his ‘brain; so 
it was as well and better in the end. 


Mrs. Hammond’s housewifely care had pre-’ 


served many of the comforts, and even the ele- 
gancies of domestic life. Her little home was 
more than passable. It was lucky that Ben 
loved horticulture. They would make an oasis 
of beauty in a desert of neglect, centralize their 
interest upon it and be happy. 

Poverty is pitiless, and breathes coldly on every 
pleasant fancy. Ben must find work, else what 
were well-kept garden and blooming parterres? 
Mrs. Hammond shivered with dread in the midst 
of her sobered anticipations. Her thoughts wan- 
dered drowsily with their heavy burden into 
Ben’s promised garden. The fragrance—the very 
entity of bright-eyed violets and royal lilies 
seemed to surround her, and from the stately 
ranks of crowned herbage that grew and ex- 
tended before her vision arose the glad reiteration 
of Divine comfort: “ Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 

Mrs. Hammond, rather from preoccupation of 
mind than in a supercilious temper, had held her- 
self reserved from the neighborliness of Clare- 
mont. She scarcely knew any one besides the 
German family in the house just round the cor- 
ner. Frau Schwabhauser, despite her turbulent 
economics, was a cheery, thrifty dame, whose 








husband and eldest son earned regular wages in 
the saw-mill. She pitied the lonely widow who, 
like herself, was far from an early home; she was 
inclined to patronize beneficially a delicate wo- 
man who could not scrub or carry heavy tubs 
and pails, and was glad to help Mrs. Hammond 
to an unlimited extent if Ben would only take a 
little pains with the English, and otherwise with 
the education of her Augustus. This was a 
somewhat promising youth waking, under new 
influences, out of the intellectual torpor inherited 
from generations of stolid ancestry. The poor 
boy’s progress was painful and slow enough; still 
it could be defined. Ben was greatly interested 
in the amiable disposition and patient docility of 
his pupil, and he discoursed to him for hours, 
as they sat on the threshold by night, such 
things from books as the Saxon lad had never 
dreamed of. $ 

Augustus envied Ben his wonderful learning. 
Ben would have given half he knew for a chance 
to earn his living. It was penury now; without 
a change it would be starvation some months 
hence. It was sad to observe the painful restric- 
tions, not only in respect of happiness, but of 
privilege which encircled one so young; it was 
pitiful to see the giant oppression of want resting 
upon such a boy. So thought the mother as she 
watched Ben putting the plump seeds into the 
freshly-upturned soil. Sunshine and rain suc- 
ceeded each other, and the tiny juicy shoots 
sprung up joyfully to meet the glad nurture of 
Summer days. Mrs. Hammond placed her hand 
upon her aching heart as she murmured: “It is 
the promise, not the performance, that must sus- 
tain my little faith.” 

Augustus tended the shingle saw in the mill 
close by, and Ben went often to watch the ma- 
chinery. The sight of its strong resistless motion 
did him good; how he could hardly tell, but at 
least the sharp whirring of the saw seemed to 
interrupt the thread of his painful cogitations. 
He grew to like it. A sort of personality was 
evolved from its fury. Ben could not be easy till 
he had conquered it, till he was at home beside 
it. His eye kindled as the stout blocks of wood 
diminished under his care, and as the spitefully- 
revolving wheel squared the shingles; he smiled 
as Augustus employed the interval of relief in 
examining the pages of an English book. 

Frau Schwabhauser came into Mrs. Hammond’s 
cottage one morning to say that Augustus was a 
little ill, and to ask would Ben tend the saw that 
day. In a few weeks the German lad fell into 
the sleep that is stirred by no call to labor; and 
Ben had a situation at last. 

It would be predicating a falsity of youthful 
nature, 1t would be claiming too much for Ben’s 
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virtue to assert that he was altogether contented 
now. His boyish heart was tormented by erratic 
and chimerical wishes; his ambitious dreamings 
fretted against the imprisoning constraint which 
inclosed him fast; but yet unmoved over the unrest 
of an aspiring and ardent disposition brooded his 
mother’s gentle theory of life. For a while he 
believed, with a heroic self-renunciation which 
liberated his spirit from the drudgery of unvary- 
ing toil, that it is given to but few to find distinc- 
tion in the accomplishment of great exploits, and 
that he who, in the enthusiasm of a loving pa- 
tience, conquers humble difficulties and diffuses 
substantial happiness to the full extent of his 
influence, confers glory upon humanity, and will 
one day reap the renown which shall reward all 
faithful souls. It was a grand and beautiful gen- 
eralization, but it could hold particular facts in 
abeyance only for a season. Meantime two years 
rolled away, Ben the while growing to a manly 
stature, 

The second Autumn had afforded a little vari- 
ety. The mill had changed owners, and the new 
proprietor had come with his family to reside in 
Claremont; nevertheless it did not specially affect 
Ben. Mr. Ward stopped and spoke to him one 


day, and made some conventional inquiry into 
his circumstances; but as that was the last of it, 


it could not be deemed an impressive interrup- 
tion of a heavy monotony. 

It was the third Summer of the garden, and a 
delicious June day, bland, radiant, and breezy. 
Ben was becoming mystical and introspective, 
and had fallen into the eccentric habit of inat- 
tention to whatever was going on about him. 
The workmen passed up and down unheeded. 
Ben was rapidly acquiring a reputation for dull- 
ness. But his eyes opened wide on this particu- 
lar morning, and his whole being awoke to a 
most uncomfortable self-consciousness in the 
presence of unaccustomed visitors. Mr. Ward 
helped along a child’s carriage, and planted it di- 
rectly in front of the shingle saw that had caught 
the delighted observation of a little unfortunate 
creature, a hunchback, who leaned upon the cush- 
ions and watched the fiery steel very much, Ben 
thought, as he used to. Mr. Ward was called 
away, but there remained beside the carriage a 
graceful girl of fifteen, who seemed to be wholly 
engrossed by sympathy with her charge. No 
doubt they were Mr. Ward’s daughters whom he 
saw; every feature on their faces told that, An 
overpowering discomfort seized upon Ben. How 
utterly overgrown he felt; how infinitely far 
away from his own cherished idealizations with 
which he had dared fancy himself in some meas- 
ure identical; how he sunk plump down even be- 
low the place to which he knew he must be ad- 
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judged! His eye grew dull and his lip sullen. 
The pretty Lilie Ward thought him stupid, and 
the helpless Hettie feared he might be ill-natured. 
Still while they watched the saw, Ben drank 
in the morale of their presence. It indeed 
mastered him at first, but in the recoil his 
soul regained its hold upon old sympathies and 
likings. It then seemed an age since he had seen 
such a fair young girl as Lilie; since he had 
played with well-dressed children at school and 
in his mother’s parlor. Ben’s furtive glances lost 
not a gleam from the shining braids of brown 
hair, nor a movement of the small, neatly-gloved 
hand that was joined so well to the round, white 
arm. The little hunchback bent forward and 
toyed with the warm, yellow, fragrant sawdust. 
Presently she wished to be drawn along to the 
place where Mike Hannegan sat packing the 
shingles. Mike had a rosy, saucy face, and eyes 
as bright as rain-washed whortleberries. His 
wide mouth opened with smiles as Hettie drew 
near, and he said something with a knowing wag 
of the head, which, though quite unintelligible 
for the noise, yet sounded to the child very clever 
indeed. ; 

In ashort time the vision passed away, leaving 
Ben with a new element in his thoughts. His 
innate manliness triumphed over externals; the 
warrant of old memories and personal experi- 
ences gave him possession of the present. Ben 
longed to see the girls again, and to become ac- 
quainted with them. He believed he should ac- 
complish his wish in some way. He trusted to 
the flower angels to help him on. 

Accordingly every day a fresh bunch of pinks, 
roses, and mignonnette was fastened to the wall 
close by Ben, and the largest, brightest cluster of 
all chanced to be the one which fell at last into 
Hettie’s hand. She looked up and innocently 
imagined some one else had taken the place of 
the former dull youth who had frowned at her 
from the shadow of a limp straw hat. Now the 
thick, glossy black locks were uncovered, as the 
handsome head bent half in courtesy, half in eager 
expectation of some recognition of the gift. 

Poor little Hettie was flower hungry, and she 
was not chary of her expressions of satisfaction 
and delight. Ben was quite reassured by Lilie’s 
bow as she drew the chariot along; it was char- 
acterized by as much cordiality and as little con- 
descension as he had dared hope. 

Hettie would come again. The next day, as 
she rode down the long mill, her eye sought out 
Ben, and feasted on a bunch of roses and pinks 
that were held out toward her in welcome. Ben 
sprang lightly from his pedestal, and placed the 
flowers in Hettie’s hand. Lilie offered a grace- 
ful protestation, which a lady knows how to do 
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so acceptably; she feared he would despoil his 
garden. Ben replied in a full, cultivated voice, 
which established his vantage-ground. Lilie 
wondered who he could be; but she merely in- 
quired pleasantly whence could come such a pro- 
fusion of flowers. Hettie answered: She remem- 
bered the pretty front door, and the glimpses of 
a garden which the shrubbery-lined fence revealed 
to them as they passed upon the sidewalk. Ben 
confessed it was the place; it was his garden, but 
quite at the service of any who could admire it. 
His mother would gladly attend such visitors. 
Hettie said she would stop there some time, and 
Lilie bowed her thanks. The girls went from the 
mill without looking at Mike; it was evident 
they did not think of him. 

Mrs. Ward was a notable woman. Her friends 
considered her position somewhat lowered by her 
marriage; an opinion which was emphatically 
confirmed by the partial failure of certain finan- 
cial enterprises of Mr. Ward. It was a sore trial 
to Mrs. Ward to be less wealthy than her neigh- 
bors, for the consideration which she coveted 
might not be supported by the salary of a clerk- 
ship. Still the efficient lady accomplished wonders 
with small means, and so deluded the world, that 
it was deemed as much a matter of choice as of 
necessity when her husband came westward. 

There are few who do not ride a hobby; fewer 
still who are entirely emancipated from all con- 
ventional servitude. The idol before which Mrs, 
Ward bowed down in full devotion, from whose 
exactions she withheld neither gift nor effort, was 
respectability. The avatar of this imposing deity 
she had luckily discovered in the person of Mrs. 
Copeland. A more adequate illustration of a grand 
principle than this lady could no where be found. 
Of good descent, of immaculate antecedents, of 
judicious connections, of dignified establishment, 
and of irreproachable conduct, Mrs, Copeland met 
every requirement of her devotee; and in justice 
to Mrs. Ward be it said, by the genuineness of 
her quality influenced the proprieties of more 
than one household. 

Mrs. Copeland was a childless widow but little 
past the prime of life, with the entire fortune of 
her late husband at her disposal. Perhaps her 
dignified carriage was a necessary barrier against 
the troublesome flatteries of schemers. It had, 
at least, some appearance of design, inasmuch as 
she treated Mrs. Ward, the most studiously def- 
erential and punctilious of her acquaintance, with 
signal favor. An intimacy arose between the 
ladies that was maintained after their local sep- 
aration by a full and prompt correspondence. 

In Claremont it was Mrs. Ward’s study to keep 
` up the tone of her domestic arrangements, and 
to resist, with a most determined zeal, the slight- 





est aggressions of a less perfectly-organized soci- 
ety than that to which she had been accustomed. 
Yet she was a genial and kindly woman at heart, 
and whenever her principles were not infringed, 
was capable of appreciating the diverse excel- 
lences of her new neighbors. 

Hettie’s joyful enthusiasm over the beautiful 
flowers induced Mrs. Ward to make inquiries, 
which resulted presently in a visit to Mrs. Ham- 
mond, To the latter it was a most uncomfort- 
able event. It was a vice of Mrs. Ward’s pre- 
tensions that on certain occasions she would be 
condescending and patronizing in spite of herself. 
Her theory was complete, but her practice was 
not flexile; and to her fancied inferiors she was 
not a perfect lady. 

Though her guest had evidently intended to 
please, yet Mrs. Hammond, for the first time in 
her life, really felt the untold bitterness of pov- 
erty, and how immeasurably she had slidden 
away from the position to which she was born. 
The revelation cost her an agony of tears, and 
the traces of the storm had hardly passed when 
her son came home. Ben’s delight was complete 
when he learned that Lilie and Hettie would see 
his garden the next morning. He looked in vain 
for a weed to pull and for a stray vine to guide; 
and he could only regret that he must not share 
with his mother in the delightful duty of enter- 
taining such pleasing guests. Ben had not seen 
Mrs. Ward; Mrs. Hammond had not seen the 
girls; so it was not strange that the enthusiasm 
of the mother was as wide from that of the son 
as cold from heat, 

The morning brought better things. The in- 
firm and deformed, yet cheerful Hettie, roused 
the full sympathy of Mrs. Hammond’s heart. 
Lilie was unaffected and charming, and uncon- 
sciously soothed the irritation and distress which 
Mrs. Ward had occasioned. Prejudice itself 
would grant that the mother of well-trained 
children must have points of merit; and thus 
Mrs. Hammond forgot the wound she had’ re- 
ceived and was happy. 

It was the very Eden of gardens, this of Ben’s; 
and its pearl, its chief delight, was the grass plat 
where tea was served every evening, and where, 
on Sunday, its young owner reclined at his moth- 
er’s feet, talking and reading through the livelong 
happy day. A fresh bit of carpet, and thick, 
soft cushions, brought out on occasion, made the 
place temptingly luxurious. Long borders of 
blooming pinks edged it about; pansies and 
bending rose-trees emulously diffused their fra- 
grance; the musical whirr and glistening plum- 
age of innumerable humming-birds enlivened the 
spot; while over all, the rejuvenated forest-trees 
bent with protecting shadows. It only needed a 
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broader view of the beautiful St. Clair to accom- 
plish the perfection of this retreat. 

As the natural consequence of so many attrac- 
tions, as well as in accordance with mutual wishes, 
Lilie and Hettie came almost every morning to 
see Mrs. Hammond, bringing some agreeable 
tribute, fruit, or a picture, or any trifle which 
their acceptance of many flowers gave them a 
right to offer. Every particular of these visits 
was carefully detailed to Ben by his mother, who 
thought thus to make him happier. She would 
have been aghast could she have marked and 
measured the growth of impatience and discon- 
tent which the poor boy dutifully concealed so 
well. His place had grown too narrow for him. 
The grand throbbing heart of the tireless ma- 
chinery had lost its dignity and fascination; he 
felt the tyrannous, degrading servitude of un- 
thinking monotony, The evil fateful hour was 
approaching when the despotism of constraint 
was beginning to corrode the spirit that, with an 
affluent vitality and elastic resistance, had main- 
tained itself hitherto buoyant and untainted. To 
leave his place without a definite plan was starva- 
tion; with his new consciousness of a soul capa- 
ble of infinite possibilities, to remain the servant 
of a mere machine, while the wooing voices from 
sky and river, from home and friendship, un- 
wittingly called him forth to a freer, higher life, 
was torture. His heart was full of tumultuous 
but resolute thought, and it rarely happens that, 
sooner or later, opportunity does not wait upon 
“zeal. 

Ben was going to his dinner one day, and passed 
Mr. Ward, who was confiding to a friend the vex- 
atious perplexities of his accounts, which had 
been brought into confusion by the carelessness 
of a clerk whom he had just dismissed. “Fora 
week I have labored,” said he, “and am farther 
from daylight than ever.” 

An inspiration seized Ben. 


He stepped boldly 

up to Mr. Ward, and requested permission to try 

his skill at unraveling the difficulties. 
“How—who—0O, the shingle boy!” said Mr, 


Ward. .“ When did you learn book-keeping?” 

“Three years ago my father taught me, and I 
have not neglected the study since that time.” 
Ben’s clear, steady eye and voice made the 
strongest appeal to Mr. Ward, who instinctively 
felt assistance was at hand. 

“Come to the counting-room this siarssbioalty 
said he, ’ 

“ But the saw?” queried Ben. 

“May run idle,” was the reply. 

“Mike Hannegan can not afford to,” persisted 
the provident Ben. 

“He won’t mind running so his wages do not 
stop. I shall expect you.” 





It was a miserable afternoon to Ben, who 
learned, as the swift hours flew, what a labor he 
had undertaken. He had staked every thing on 
this movement; whatif he had miscalculated his | 
powers? The beaded drops trickled from his brow 
as the dreadful possibility grew more probable. 
For three days he struggled in the chaos. He 
knew that his mother, his employer, Lilie, and 
Hettie were awaiting the result. He scarcely ate 
or slept. A prisoner escaping from doom never 
strove more desperately with circumstance and 
destiny. It was happy for him that an emerg- 
ency cleared rather than confused his mental 
powers. 

The ecstatic joy of success came at last; one 
little clew revealed a series of blunders and af- 
forded a key to the vexatious secret. Mr. Ward 
chanced to be in the counting-room at the mo- 
ment of victory. Ben explained the result with 
the perspicacity of clearest conception. “Strange 
that I should not have seen that,” exclaimed Mr. 
Ward, as we all do when a stroke of genius elu- 
cidates a point. 

Ben fell exhausted and almost helpless to the 
floor. 

He was a heronow! The saw-mill was forever 
escaped. He was at once the acknowledged but 
unpretentious autocrat of the counting-room. 
What wonderful and affluent days succeeded! 
To the first delicious abiding consciousness of 
victory was added the joy of freedom, and that 
too in Summer weather with health and friends, 
and with an intense love of natural beauty. 

There is, beside the river St. Clair, a broad and 
parkish field consisting of so many acres that for 
all the practical intents of rural enjoyment it 
seems illimitable. The ground slopes with a sin- 
gle magnificent sweep to the water, and here and 
there, shading the smooth turf, yet remain primi- 
tive forest-trees in elegant forms and picturesque 
arrangements, ‘To this favorite resort Ben, with 
his mother and his two young friends, went 
nearly every day after their early dinner. Some- 
times they rambled along the path close by the 
water; more frequently they rested in quiet ad- 
miration of the life-distilling loveliness around. 
The wild flowers blossomed gayly, innumerable 
grasshoppers flitted on every hand, flocks of 
birds startled the air above. Sailing vessels 
glided by, and steamers labored past, vexing the 
pure waters of the river. Occasionally the canoe 
of some trafficking squaw would be paddled deftly 
along, with its cargo of baskets, a child, and some 
pet animal. On all sides were quiet, busy sights. 

A supereminent bliss took possession of Ben’s 
whole being; a calm, luminous joy fell upon his 
heart like the clear still glory that rests upon a 
landscape after a Summer shower. Ben always 
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carried some book with him from which he often 
read. A translation of Dante was frequently his 
choice, and somehow, at length, the volume came 
to open at a passage which Ben was never tired 
of repeating. It was the accepted exaggeration 
of his present happiness. 


“ Know’st not thou, thou art in heaven? 
And know’st not thou whatever is in heaven 
Is holy? and that nothing there is done 
But is done zealously and well?” 


“T might think myself in heaven,” said Hettie 
one day, “if we were not so very human; but 
you see we are not quite angels yet.” 

“T am not altogether» clear about that,” re- 
turned Ben, looking with beaming eyes upon the 
trio before him; and the trio laughed, and each 
thought how handsome and good was Ben. 

One evening Mrs. Ward opened a letter which 
excited her liveliest emotion. Mrs. Copeland an- 
nounced her intention to visit Claremont. She 
confidentially declared that such was the perti- 
nacity of certain persons, she could have no peace 
of life till she had adopted an heir; she darkly 
hinted that she hoped to find one at the West; 
she wished to see if a young person she had in 
mind would please her, etc, 

A very delicate and half-acknowledged thought 
had long remained latent in Mrs. Ward’s breast; 
it burst forth now in full strength and develop- 
ment. Lilie was intuitively a lady; her natural 
gracefulness instructed art; her good sense and 
aptitude were past question; her face and figure 
lent a charm and effect to dress and fashion. 
Mrs. Copeland had always liked her. What tri- 
umphs would not belong to the dear child when 
once an admitted heiress! The fond tears of ma- 
ternal delight rushed to the eyes of Mrs. Ward, 
and a perfect reticulation of arrangements spread 
itself out before her. She had too much prudence 
to hint her anticipations to her daughter, but 
sundry lessons on particular proprieties could not 
be deemed inappropriate. A disquisition upon 
Mrs. Copeland’s exacting taste was followed by a 
specification of all dangerous and inadmissible 
indulgences. Foremost in the rank of sacrifices, 
the growing intimacy with the Hammonds was 
to be resigned. They were decent, clever persons 
enough, but not at all to be thought of as society 
for Mrs. Copeland. It would not do to incur the 
criticism of their expected guest by the familiarity 
of vulgar association. Lilie and Hettie opened 
their eyes with as much astonishment as filial re- 
spect would allow them to manifest, attempting a 
vindication of their friends on the assailed point. 
But Mrs. Ward was positive. She had called on 
Mrs. Hammond; the lady was nobody, without 
manner or even self-possession; and as for the 
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young man, he might be a good accountant, but 
his outgrown clothes and naked hands were 
hardly to be thrust upon the attention of a fas- 
tidious stranger. Hettie ventured to plead for 
her favorite. He was too poor to have every 
thing, and he spent all he could for books; and 
as for his hands, if every body had such a pair, 
gloves would speedily go out of fashion. 

Hettie’s obliging arguments might apologize 
for the facts, but could not destroy them. Ac- 
cordingly, Lilie, as the most skillful diplomatist, 
was commissioned to inform the Hammonds that 
duty to their expected guest would necessarily 
interfere with the morning visits and afternoon 
walks. The Hammonds took no offense; still it ` 
was difficult for them to determine by what law 
the arrival of a single individual should make 
it imperative to circumvallate the household. 

The precaution of Mrs. Ward was entirely 
thrown away. Mrs. Copeland manifested singu- 
lar freedom in her movements, and extraordinary 
indulgence toward the young people. They, on 
their part, presently overcame their dread of a 
person of such imposing reputation, and soon 
were greatly attached to an unassuming lady, 
who carried about with her a pleasant seeming. 

Mrs. Copeland, in evident poverty of other 
amusement, began to take an interest in the in- 
habitants of Claremont; and to the especial de- 
light of Lilie and Hettie, maintained a persistent 
admiration of Ben’s garden, and finally went so 
far as to express her desire for a better acquaint- 
ance with the young gentleman himself, when 
Hettie had ventured somewhat willfully upon an 
eloquent vindication of his real excellences. 

“You will not mind, I am sure,” urged the 
child, “that he is poor, and is obliged to consider 
very carefully when he parts with his money; 
you will only remember how bravely and cheer- 
fully he has borne with privations which some 
would consider the greatest misfortune.” 

Mrs. Copeland was generous as Hettie could 
desire, and became exceedingly interested in Ben, 
so that she conversed a great deal with Mrs. 
Ward concerning him, and seemed resolved to 
make out a complete analysis of his qualities and 
character. Thus it soon came to pass that the 
morning visits and afternoon walks were resumed, 
and Mrs, Copeland, unexpectedly enough, was 
the freest and happiest of the company. 

Mrs. Copeland was often engaged in drawing 
out Mrs. Hammond, with a result which much 
astonished Mrs. Ward, who to the last could not 
divine how she should have so falsely estimated 
her unobtrusive neighbor. Mrs. Copeland was 
singularly at her ease, and added to the wonder 
of her hostess by her persistent indifference to 
the declared object of her journey. The mystery 
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came out one day in formal conference between 
the two friends. Mrs. Ward listened with trem- 
bling as her guest spoke. 

“The chief happiness of my life I owe to my 
late husband; his death was my greatest sorrow. 
If I find any consolation for his loss, it is in the 
attempt to fulfill every wish which he has be- 
queathed tome. Without my solemn promise to 
this effect, he had died with a heavy burden upon 
his conscience. Before I knew him he had com- 
mitted what he chose to call an act of injustice. 
A favorite niece had been so solemnly consigned 
to his protection, that it seemed a sort of perjury 
to cast her off for any cause; nevertheless, her 
injudicious marriage occasioned him such annoy- 
ance that he rashly and roughly put her from 
him, and it was not till she was beyond his reach 
that he confessed how needless had been his pre- 
cipitancy. In consequence of a temporary neg- 
lect and indifference, we lost sight of this niece, 
who evidently chose to avoid every former con- 
nection, After my husband’s death it became 
my mission to find one who might be suffering 
every sorrow and necessity. I have written to 
uncounted places, and taken many fruitless jour- 
neys in this sacred quest. Your kindly-diffused 
letters led me to believe that the object of my 
search was near you. I was not mistaken. You 
have already suspected that it is Mrs. Hammond 
to whom I refer. I have waited a little to de- 
termine how I might act most wisely and benefi- 
cially for one to whom I had been directed to 
make every reparation. This morning I made 
myself known to her, declaring my wish to adopt 
Benjamin Hammond as my son and heir, with- 
out, of course, interfering with his mother’s per- 
sonal claim upon his filial duty—a proceeding 
which shall be sanctioned by every legal formality. 
I know you will rejoice with me over the happy 
fulfillment of a most sacred obligation.” 

Mrs. Ward shed a few tears of sensibility and 
sympathy, perhaps of disappointment; but at 
least she appeared very well, and if one ambi- 
tious hope was violently dislodged, another sprung 
up in its place. It is easy enough to divine its 
character. 

Our story may now be ended. It is not neces- 
sary to conduct it in detail to the festive consum- 
mation, so ardently desired and so hopefully con- 
templated by Mrs. Ward, and which resulted in 
due time. To Ben and Lilie alike must first be 
apportioned years of arduous and careful prepa- 
ration for the maturity of life. Ben‘ became all 
that a noble and faithful boyhood could prophesy ; 
and though Lilie was quoted in the gay world as 
the happiest instance of brilliant and accomplished 
grace, she was yet in the eyes of her husband 
only lovely and pure. 





HANNAH MORE, 
EDITORIAL.* 


ANNAH MORE is one of the few names in 
English literature resplendent alike for ex- 
alted genius and devoted piety. She has contrib- 
uted largely to the improvement of her race, and 
left, both in her life and literature, a rich legacy 
to succeeding generations. Her influence has 
been wonderful in its extent, as well as in its 
power. In the nursery, in the school-room, in 
the homes, and by the hearth-stones all over the 
land, she is enshrined as the good genius, whose 
influence ever tends to promote the culture of the 
intellect, the taste, and the moral nature. 

Mr. Jacob More, the father of Hannah, was 
born to large expectations; but his fortunes were 
overcast, and his inheritance wrested from him in 
a suit at law. He was, however, of too noble a 
cast to sink down in despondency, As master of 
the parish school in Stapleton, he secured for his 
family a home—rural and homely, but enshrining 
more comfort than many a marble palace in the 
realm. In thisrural home ata hamlet wearing the 
unpoetical name of Fishponds, Hannah was born, 
Feb. 2, 1745, being the fourth of five daughters. 

Of his five little girls the father was justly 
proud, and devoted himself with great assiduity 
to their education. Instead of loading them with 
mere external accomplishments, he determined to 
strengthen their minds, and accordingly gave 
them the rudiments of a classical education, and 
provided for them a choice selection of reading to 
enlarge their range of thought. When we re- 
member that this was over one hundred years 
ago, and take into account the prevalent views 
upon female education at that time, we shall see 
with how little reason Mrs. Hale stigmatizes Mr. 
More as a “narrow-minded man.” He may have 
had a horror of a certain class of “learned wo- 
men,” and with great justice; but it is evident 
that his aim was to give true development of 
mind to his daughters. 

At the age of twelve, Mary, the eldest, com- 
menced taking lessons in French. For this pur- 
pose, she walked three times a week to Bristol, 
four miles distant. The journey was performed 
through heat and cold, wet and dry, with an un- 
flinching determination, till she became a thor- 
ough master of the language, speaking it with 
the fluency and elegance of a native. Elizabeth, 
the second, was the companion and the help of the 
mother. The third, Sarah, was full of wit and 





* The materials for this sketch have been drawn from 
Memoirs by Miss H. C. Knight, 1 yol. 12mo; Memoirs 
by W. Roberts, 2 vols. 8vo; and Memoirs by H. Thomp- 
son, 2 vols, 12mo. 
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humor, and her quaint sayings and lively retorts 
gave a charm to social life in the household. 

Of Hannah, the subject of our sketch, her 
biographer says, that while still regarded as the 
“little one,” and long before the father had 
thought of recognizing her as one of his pupils, 
the delighted parents were surprised to find her 
reading with intelligence and fluency, having 
slipped through the long apprenticeship of sylla- 
bles and spelling—they hardly knew when or 
how. While she was yet a child, her father be- 
gan to teach her his favorite Latin. Her rapid 
‘progress amazed him; but fearing that she might 
be overtasked and break down in health, or if 
able to stand the strain upon her nerves, that she 
would grow up to bea mere pedant, he suspended 
her lessons. They were, however, soon resumed 
at the earnest entreaties of the child, seconded 
by the mother. Hannah was now permitted to 
study, read, and write as her fancy prompted. 
Thus at a very early age she became recognized, 
without envy on the part of her sisters, as the 
literary star of the family. 

“Patty,” the youngest of the five, was a loy- 
ing, joyous creature. Between her and Hannah 
the tenderest sisterly attachment subsisted. 


When the latter, at the venerable age of eighty- 
nine, was passing through the dark portals, she 


suddenly extended her arms as though she would 
receive some one to her embrace, and exclaimed 
“Patty.” Is it not probable that this last and 
dearest of the household band had come as a 
“ministering spirit” to greet her at the swellings 
of Jordan, and bid her welcome to the partner- 
ship of immortal joy? 

Her three older sisters opened a boarding school 
in Bristol. The enterprise was a complete success. 
At the age of twelve, Hannah was placed in this 
school as a pupil. Here her progress was rapid 
and brilliant. She attracted the attention of 
some of the most cultivated minds in the city; 
among them was Sir James Stonehouse, who even 
then predicted for her a distinguished career. 
Among their principal patrons was Mrs. Gwat- 
kin, a lady of refinement and wealth. On visit- 
ing Stratford-upon-Avon, Hannah brought away 
a branch from a mulberry-tree, said to have been 
planted by Shakspeare himself. This branch she 
wrought into a sugar-tongs and presented them 
to Mrs. Gwatkin, with the following delicate 
verse, giving evidence alike of her sensibility and 
her talent: 

“J kissed the sacred shrine where Shakspeare lay, 

And bore this relic of my bard away ; 
Where shall I place it, Phebus? Where ’tisdue, 
Apollo answered; and I send it you.” 

Her first work, “The Search After Happiness,” 

a pastoral drama, was written when she was sev- 





enteen. After completing her studies as a pupil, 
she became associated with her sisters as a teach- 
er. Three times she received offers of marriage. 
In the first instance, she was disappointed by 
the fickleness of her suitor, Edward Turner, Esq. 
After all the preparations for the marriage had 
been made, and she had relinquished her inter- 
est in the school, at his request it was delayed. 
A second delay was also accorded, The request 
for a third delay resulted in his prompt and final 
dismissal. Her biographer, however, says, “There 
are no tearful regrets to bestow over this sev- 
ered tie, for Mrs. Turner might have deprived the 
world of the brilliant career and valuable serv- 
ices of Miss Hannah More.” The other offers 
she declined. 

This was a brilliant period in English litera- 
ture. Burke, Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and other stars of the first 
magnitude were in the very zenith of their bright- 
ness. The famous Blue Stocking Club was then 
in all its glory. Preëminent in this literary co- 
terie was Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, whose admi- 
rable “ Letters” yet retain their fascination, not- 
withstanding all the changes in taste and manners. 
There, too, was Elizabeth Carter, accustomed to 
read the Bible, her choicest book, in Hebrew. So 
thorough was her mastery of the learned lan- 
guages, that when Dr. Johnson was recommend- 
ing a celebrated Greek scholar, he said that he 
understood Greek “better than any body else 
except Elizabeth Carter.” Into this circle of 
princely intellect Hannah More was introduced 
in 1773. She was then on a visit to London in 
company with her sister Sarah. Her fame had 
preceded her, and she found a cordial weleome. 

Most of all was she anxious to see that wonder 
of the age—“ the great Dr. Johnson.” Calling at 
Sir Joshua’s one day, she learned that Dr. John- 
son was within. Her friends tried to moderate 
her eagerness by telling her of his moody fits, 
and that he would be as likely to turn his back 
upon her as to give her any appropriate saluta- 
tion. Nothing, however, could repress her eager- 
ness. She entered the room where he was, and 
was most agreeably surprised when he arose and 
saluted her with a verse of her own poetry. 

She was most favorably impressed with the 
great conversationalist, and soon after, with her 
sister Sarah, paid him a visit. This visit is thus 
described, On entering his little parlor, they 
found it occupied by a pale, shrunken old lady, 
dressed in scarlet, her head surmounted by a 
black lace hood, with stiff projecting wings. She 
received them with a mild, engaging manner, and 
bade them be seated. This was Anna Williams, 
the blind poetess, for forty years sheltered under 
the Doctor’s roof. Hannah promptly obeyed the 
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invitation to be seated by jumping into a great 
arm-chair, which she naturally concluded must 
be the Doctor’s accustomed seat; and in it, she 
playfully invoked the inspiration of his genius. 

“But, hark! the heavy tread of the host is at 
the door; he enters. Behold his burly and un- 
wieldy body, his face disfigured by scrofula, and 
head surrounded by a large, bushy, grayish wig, 
well singed, or, perhaps, quite crisp in front—a 
very fright to the company of respectable wigs 
with which it daily associates; its master’s eyes 
are both weak and near-sighted, which, in his ab- 
sorbing interest for a favorite author, often cause 
him to bring the light within a dangerous vicinity 
to his person, quite regardless of consequences, 
When he dined with distinguished guests at Lei- 
cester-fields, Sir Joshua’s butler used to take the 
liberty of drawing the Doctor aside, and replacing 
the old wig with one more suitable to the occa- 
sion. He was dressed in plain brown clothes, 
black worsted stockings, and silver knee-buckles. 
His rolling gait, with the odd and convulsive 
twists of his unwieldy body, added to a harsh 
and imperious voice, altogether formed a person- 
elle sufficiently disagreeable to repulse the least 
fastidious; but with all these defects and infirm- 
ities ot the outward man, Dr. Johnson was the 
intellectual Hercules of his age,” 

He now received the sisters with the utmost 
cordiality ; and laughed heartily at Hannah, de- 
claring that he never sat in the big arm-chair. 

In 1775 Hannah More again visited London. 
As on the former occasion, she found ready ac- 
cess to the circles where genius, wit, and learning 
concentrated. and coruscated. Here she was 
brought into connection with men and women 
of the brightest intellectual and social parts; yet 
she was not fascinated with the follies of social 
life, nor were her perceptions of what was fitting 
and pure at all blunted. One day she dines at 
Sir Joshua’s, and the course of preparation for 
the event through which she passes, gives occa- 
sion for some comments on the subject of head- 
dressing. ‘Nothing can be conceived so absurd, 
extravagant, and fantastical, as the present mode 
of dressing the head. Simplicity and modesty 
are things so much exploded, that their very 
names are no longer remembered. I have just 
escaped from one of the fashionable disfigurers, 
and though I charged him to dress me with the 
greatest simplicity, and to have only a very dis- 
tant eye upon the fashion, just enough to avoid 
the pride of singularity, yet in spite of all these 
sage cautions, I absolutely blush at myself, and 
turn to a glass with as much caution as a vain 
beauty just risen from the small-pox, which can 
not be a more disfiguring disease than the present 
mode of dress.” The religious principles of Han- 
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| nah More were evidently too deeply fixed for her 
to have much relish for the fashionable follies 
of the day, and her sense was too solid not to 
have a clear perception of their pernicious 
moral tendencies. One has well said of her, 
that “the glitter and pomp of fashionable life 
never seem to have dimmed the clearness of her 
moral vision, or prevented her from making a 
rational estimate of its maxims, habits, and pur- 
suits; there ever accompanied her an integrity of 
moral consciousness, a hidden strength, which, 
stronger than a breastplate or shield, defended 
her from the corrupting influence of flattery, and 
enabled her to maintain that singleness and pu- 
rity of character, and to foster those religious 
convictions which formed the beauty and excel- 
lence of her riper years.” 

Her introduction to that much-abused class, 
the book-publishers—between whom and authors 
there is presumed to be an irrepressible conflict— 
was on this wise. As yet she was known oniy as 
a lady of rare accomplishments and a splendid 
conversationalist. At home, in the Winter of 
1775, she said to her sisters, “I have been so fed 
with praise, I think I will venture to try what 
my real value is by writing a slight poem.” 
Within a fortnight, “Sir Eldred of the Bower,” a 
legendary tale, was completed; and “The Bleed- 
ing Rock,” written some years before, revised, 
and both ready for the press. With these she 
presented herself before Cadell, the well-known 
publisher. He at once agreed to publish them, 
and gave her forty guineas for the copy-right, 
promising, if she could ascertain what Goldsmith 
received for his “ Deserted Village,” to increase 
the sum to that amount. Hannah More’s con- 
nection with this publishing-house, so auspi- 
ciously commenced, continued through a period 
of forty years. 

Our readers will be inquisitive about the recep- 
tion of “Sir Eldred” by the public. It speedily 
became “the theme of conversation in all the 
polite circles” of the realm; became “the fond- 
ling of the great litterateurs of the day;”’ but as 
speedily sank into obscurity and neglect—a wide 
contrast in its fortune and that of the “Deserted 
Village,” which has a perpetual inheritance in the 
hearts of reading and thoughtful millions, 

As an illustration of the unfettered and yet 
respectful intercourse of the two sisters, Sallie 
and Hannah, with their London literary friends, 
we excerpt a passage from a racy letter written 
by the former to her sisters at home. “Ifa wed- 
ding should take place before our return, don’t 
be surprised—between the mother of Sir Eldred 
and the father of Irene—nay, Mrs. Montagu says, 
if tender words are precursors of connubialengage- 
ments, we may expect great things; for it is noth- 
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ing but ‘child,’ ‘little fool,’ ‘love,’ and ‘dearest,’ 
After much critical discourse, he turns round 
to me, and with one of his most amiable looks, 
which must be seen to form the least idea of, he 
says: ‘I have heard you are engaged in the use- 
ful and honorable occupation of teaching young 
ladies ;’ upon which, with all the ease, familiarity, 
and confidence we should have done had only our 
dear Dr. Stonehouse been present, we entered 
upon the history of our birth, parentage, and 
education, showing how we were born with more 
desires than guineas; and how, as years increased 
our appetites, the cupboard at length began to 
grow too small for them; and how with a bottle 
of water, a bed, and a blanket, we set out to seek 
our fortunes; and how we found a great house 
with nothing in it; and how it was like to re- 
main so, till looking into our knowledge-boxes, 
we happened to find a little learning—a very 
good thing when land is gone—and so, at last, by 
giving a little to those who had less, we got a 
| good store of gold in return—but how, alas! we 
wanted the wit to keep it. ‘I love you both!’ 
cried the Doctor. ‘I love you all five! I never 
was at Bristol; I will come on purpose to see 
What! jive women live happily together! 
I will come and see you. I have spent a happy 


evening; I am glad I came; God forever keep 


you—you live to shame duchesses.’ He took 
his leave with so much warmth and tenderness, 
we were quite affected by his manner.” 

So much for Dr. Johnson. We must now give 
an excerpt from one of Hannah’s letters, which 
will illustrate, better than any description, their 
cordial relations to another celebrity. “Let me 
tell you,” says she, “a ridiculous circumstance 
which happened the other day. After dinner, 
Garrick took up the Monthly Review—civil gen- 
tlemen, by the by, these monthly reviewers—and 
read ‘Sir Eldred’ with all his grace and pathos. 
I think I never was so ashamed in my life; but 
he read it so superlatively that I cried like a 
child. Only think, what a scandalous thing to 
ery at the reading of one’s own poetry! I could 
have beaten myself; for it looked as if I thought 
it was very moving, which, I can truly say, is far 
from being the case. But the beauty of the jest 
lies in this: Mrs. Garrick twinkled as well as I, 
and made as many apologies for crying at her 
husband’s reading as I did for crying at my own 
verses. She got out of the scrape by pretending 
` that she was touched by the story, and Z by say- 
ing the same thing of the reading.” 

“Percy,” a drama, was written in 1777. 
Brought out under the auspices of Garrick, it 
was played in Drury Lane twelve nights in suc- 
cession, and netted its author the sum of $3,500. 
Miss More wrote two more dramas—‘ The Fatal 
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Falsehood,” and “ The Inflexible Captive.” These 
closed her contributions to the stage. Observing 
the effects of theatrical amusements, she became 
convinced that they were “dangerous to morals, 
and hostile to Christian virtue.” Garrick was 
her early friend and patron; but even the splen- 
dor of his genius had. not blinded her mind to 
the natural tendencies of the stage; and now 
she resolutely absolved herself from all com- 
plicity with an institution so prejudicial to public 
and private morals: 

It is well known that at this time the theater 
was patronized by many who thought it not at 
all derogatory to their Christian character. Many 
of the clergy also gave it their countenance. The 
tone of Christian morals may be gathered from 
a single incident. In one of her letters Miss 
More says, “A visitor has just gone, quite cha- 
grinéd that I am such a Methodist that I can 
not come to her party on Sunday, though she 
protests, with great piety, that she never has 
cards, and that it is quite savage in me to 
think there can be any harm in a little music.” 
To pass through the ordeal of such society with 
robes untainted, is a pretty sure indication of 
strength of character and purity of Christian 
principle. Indeed, this strict observance of holy 
time was not only an effect, but also a cawse— 
contributing largely to her habitual thoughtful- 
ness and her elevated piety. Her biographer 
says that “wherever she was, in whatever com- 
pany she happened to be, she was never afraid 
of appearing singular—singular as it often did 
appear, by a devout and respectful observance of 
the Lord’s day.” Her own account of the man- 
ner in which she occupied herself on the Sabbath 
will interest our readers. After mentioning that 
she went twice to church, as for the rest she adds, 
“I enjoy the whole day to myself. After my 
more select reading, I attack South, Atterbury, 
and Warburton. In these great geniuses and 
original thinkers I see many passages of Scrip- 
ture presented in a strong and striking light. I 
think it is right to mix their learned labors with 
the devout effusions of more spiritual writers— 
Baxter, Doddridge, Hopkins, Jeremy Taylor—the 
Shakspeare of divinity—and the profound Bar- 
row. I devour much, but I fear digest little.” 
It was thus that in the midst of the blandish- 
ments and irreligion of social life, and with but 
few helps from without, the higher life of the 
soul began to dawn upon her. 

Hannah More had now reached the age of 
forty. During several years her time had been 
divided among her friends. Sometimes we find 
her at. Sandleford Priory, the country retreat of 
Mrs. Montagu; sometimes at the Adelphi, the 
city, and again at Hampton, the country home 
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of Garrick; and perhaps more frequently with 
her sisters at Bristol. She had now become sati- 
ated with fashionable life. She says, “I have 
naturally a small appetite for grandeur, which is 
always satisfied even to indigestion, before I 
leave town, and I require a long abstinence to 
get any relish for it again, Yet, I repeat, there 
are very agreeable people, but there is dress, 
there is restraint, there is want of leisure, to 
which I find it more difficult to conform for any 
length of time—and life is short!” As a natural 
result, she began to think of a home of her own. 
Her friends ridiculed the project; but a short 
time found her in possession of a secluded, 
thatched cottage—Cowslip Green—ten miles from 
Bristol. To this cottage she, who had shone 
resplendent in the literary circles of London, re- 
tired really to begin her life’s great work. 

While in this quiet retreat she found relief 
from the burdens of fashionable society and bus- 
tle of city life, there was one respect in which 
she found herself greatly disappointed. It is a 
case by no means singular, and is peculiarly 
suggestive. We can state it best in her own 
words as expressed in a letter to the Rey. John 
Newton. “I want to know, my dear sir,” she 
says, “if it is peculiar to myself to form ideal 
plants of perfect virtue, and to dream of all man- 
ner of imaginary goodness in untried circum- 
stances, while one neglects the duties of one’s 
actual situation. Do I make myself under- 
` stood? I have always fancied that if I could 
secure to myself such a quiet retreat as I have 
now really accomplished, I should be wonderfully 
good; that I should have leisure to store my 
mind with such and such maxims of wisdom; 
that I should be safe from such and such tempt- 
ations; that, in short, my whole Summers would 
be periods of peace and goodness. Now, the 
misfortune is, I have actually found a great deal 
of the comfort I expected, but without any of 
the concomitant virtues. I am certainly happier 
here than in the agitation of the world, but I do 
not find that I am one bit better; with full Zeis- 
ure to rectify my heart and affections, the dispo- 
sition, unluckily, does not come. I have the 
mortification to find that petty and—as they are 
called—innocent employments can detain my 
heart from heaven as much as tumultuous pleas- 
ures. If to the pure all things are pure, the 
reverse must also be true, when I can contrive 
to make so harmless an employment as the cul- 
tivation of flowers stand in the room of a vice, 
by the great portion of time I give to it, and 
by the entire dominion it has over my mind. 
You will tell me that if the affections be es- 
tranged from their proper object, it signifies not 
much whether a bunch of roses ora pack of cards 
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affects it. I pass my life in intending to get the 
better of this, but life is passing away, and the 
reform never begins.” The deeply-experienced 
Christian will thoroughly understand this state 
of mind; nor will any one find it difficult to di- 
vine what was the reply of the truly-evangelical 
man to whom these queries were addressed. Suf- 
fice it to say that the experience of the godly in 
all ages attests this, that external hinderances are 
only imaginary, those internal are real. 

Up to this period, we have seen Hannah More in 
the school of preparation for her life’s great work ; 
hereafter we shall see how nobly she carried her- 
self in that great work. 


—-cO5e— 


“I KNOW THY PATIENCE.” 





BY PHILA EARLE HARDY. 





O, not when bitter plaints 

And murmurings are heard, 
And all the spirit’s depths 

With passions deep are stirred, 
Unsoftened by the weight of woe, 
Not then do I thy patience know. 


Not when rebellious thoughts 
Within the bosom lie, 
Because some hope is dead, 
Or broke is some sweet tie; 
Not when the stormy griefs uprise, 
Like threat’ning clouds o’er Summer skies. 


Not when across the soul 
The waves of discontent 
In wild, fierce billows roll, 
Till, o'er their fury spent, 
They leave a waste all desolate, 
Where dove-eyed patience can not wait. 
But pilgrim, worn and tried, 
Who’ve borne the cross so long, 
And learned, beneath its weight, 
To suffer and grow strong— 
The voiceless prayers that upward go 
I hear, and all thy patience know. 


Through chastenings and pain 
Thy way hath been along; 
Prayers have been in thine heart, 
And on thy lips a song. 
I know how patient thou hast been 
Through all earth’s conflicts, cares, and sin, 


I know thy patience, saith 
The Holy One divine; 
But not to those who fret 
And bitterly repine. 
Only to those who struggle well, 
And learn sweet patience’ holy spell. 


He knows our weakness well, 
How hard life’s ills to bear; 
And yet with gentlest love 
We can life’s burdens share; 
Then, when afflictions all are o’er, 
We shall be tried, O! never more. 
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A PICTURE OF SHAKERISM. 
MRS. MARY M. DYER. 


BY REV. H. P. ANDREWS. 


f hjam subject of this sketch was born in the 
town of Northumberland, Coos county, N. H., 
Aug. 1, 1780. She was highly gifted by nature, 
and appears to have been favored by her friends 
with advantages for mental culture far above 
those usually enjoyed by the young ladies of her 
day in that secluded wild. Of these she evidently 
made good use. In 1799 she was united in mar- 
riage with Mr. Joseph Dyer, of Canterbury, Conn., 
and removed with him to Stratford, N. H. A 
few years subsequently we find them removing 
from Stratford to Stewartstown, where they were 
both converted and received into the Baptist 
Church. Mr. Dyer soon thought he-had a call to 
preach; and feeling the care and burden of his 
young family to be a hinderance in the course of 
itinerant labors which he had marked out for 
himself, he conceived the oft-attempted project of 
a community or joint interest of Christians, so 
that the families of ministers should be provided 
for while they themselves were away upon their 
extended labors. This vagary introduced them 
to the notice of the Shakers. In July, 1811, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Dyer visited the Shaker family at 
Enfield, N. H. Mr. Dyer joined them at this 
time, and upon his return home set up their pecu- 
liar forms of worship in his own house. It was 
not, however, till two years afterward that they 
finally concluded to remove to Enfield and cast 
their lot with this strange people. Having writ- 
ten a joint letter to Elders Lougee and Lyon, of 
the Society at Enfield, and receiving favorable 
answers, they concluded, so soon as arrangements 
could be made to that effect, that they would re- 
move thither. 

In the Autumn of 1812 Mr. Dyer visited his 
friends in Connecticut, and took with him his only 
daughter and eldest son, intending to leave them 
with the Shakers at Enfield till his return, that 
they might better know how they would like, 
and also learn something more of Shaker cus- 
toms. Upon his return home, instead of taking 
the children with him, he brought orders from 
the elders to bring down his entire family as soon 
as possible. Notwithstanding they seem to have 
entered into an understanding that something of 
this sort should ultimately be done, yet Mrs. 
Dyer made strong objections to the movement at 
this time. Finally, as a.kind of peace measure, 
and with the solemn assurance of her husband 
that she should never be separated from her 
family, but should be permitted to live with and 
have the care of them separate from the Shakers ; 


and if after a fair trial she could not feel con- 
Vou. XXI.—18 








tented, should have liberty to return home with 
alt her children, she started with the remainder 
of her little household, and arrived at Enfield in 
January, 1813. And here commences a series of 
persistent cruelties and persecutions in the his- 
tory of this worthy lady, scarcely paralleled in 
the palmiest days of Papal superstition. 

Arriving at Enfield, she found her little son, 
nine years old, sick. No house had been prepared 
for her reception—no preparations had been com- 
menced toward such an object. Evidently it was 
designed that, like others, she was to live in the 
family, be separated from her children, and give 
them into the care of strangers. Her husband 
had remained behind to settle up his affairs, pre- 
paratory to removing from the place. Alone 
among strangers, denied the care even of her sick 
child, with no prospect of a home separate from 
the community, what wonder that her mother’s 
heart yearned for her mountain home, with its 
holy quiet and its unrestricted freedom! She 
concluded to return, and asked for her two eldest 
children, but was denied, upon the plea that, as 
their father had left them in the care of the soci- 
ety, they could not give them up till he should 
demand them. She then requested the outer 
garments of the three youngest, whom she had 
brought with her; and to her utter astonishment 
was again denied. In her own words: “ The elders 
talked harshly to me because I was unreconciled, 
and wondered why I came there with my unbe- 
lief, filled with my natural and carnal affections, 
thinking to carry my children back. I was the 
most abominable wretch on earth. For one who 
had the opportunity that I had enjoyed, to be 
so unbelieving, it was terrible. Elder Lougee 
stamped with his foot, and told me never to pre- 
sume it again.” 

Baffled in all her attempts to obtain her chil- 
dren, she was obliged to leave without them. At 
a stroke they were all taken from her. She re- 
turned, alone and solitary, to her husband. » See- 
ing the intense agony of her soul at the loss of all 
her little ones, he again solemnly promised that 
she should be permitted to act a mother’s part 
toward her family. Cheered by this reiterated 
assurance, she returned in company with him to 
Enfield. She was received with much cordiality, 
and for some months was treated with studied 
kindness and attention. She began to think she 
had judged them wrongly, and that what she had 
taken for cruelty, was but the workings of an 
earnest, although perhaps misguided zeal for the 
cause of Christ. Wishing for the sake of her 
family, as much as for her own peace of mind, if 
possible to become fixed in the Shaker faith, she 
carefully read their books, joined with them in 


their worship, and even went so far as to yield to 
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the oft-repeated solicitation of the elders, that she 
would bear public testimony to the truth of this 
new way. They were evidently designing her for 
a high place in their economy, discovering, doubt- 
less, that she had talents of a superior order. 

While in this state of mind, thinking, probably, 
she had become too deeply imbued with their 
peculiar spirit to be moved by crosses, how- 
ever severe, on the evening before her expected 
removal to the new home which professedly they 
had been preparing for her at Lebanon, some 
three miles from the Society at Enfield, she was 
called with her husband into a room to receive a 
“gift” from Father Job and Mother Hannah, the 
acknowledged head of the sect. This “ gift” was 
as follows: “Joseph [Mr. Dyer] must live with 
David Taylor’s family; Moses Atwood and his 
child may go to the new house at Lebanon; 
Mary [Mrs. Dyer] must stay here. Some of the 
children are to live in this family; others at the 
church, Mary may have the care of her young- 
est and Thomas Curtis’s child at the same time, as 
they are about the same age. Now this is the 
feeling of Father and Mother. If you feel recon- 
ciled to the gift, you can say so.” Mr. Dyer, 
who, as afterward appeared, had arranged this 
pretended gift with the elders, immediately an- 
swered, “ I feel with Father and Mother in their 
gift, and am thankful for the privilege.” 

In this deliberate dashing of the fond hopes of 
a mother’s loving heart, we obtain the first clear 
view of the real spirit of Shakerism. One of its 
cardinal doctrines is the crucifixion, at whatever 
cost, of the holiest, tenderest principles of our 
social nature. The pure love which causes a 
mother’s heart to yearn toward the helpless in- 
fant she has borne, must be utterly crushed out 
before she can become a good Shaker. 

` Without being permitted to exchange a word 

with her husband, or even bestow a last parting 
embrace upon her children, the family was sepa- 
rated, her furniture unpacked and scattered, and 
the heartless “gift” of the “lead” carried into 
execution. What a condition for a loving moth- 
er! 

In a short time Mr. Dyer returned to live in 
the same house with his wife; but according to 
Shaker law, they must not speak to each other, 
nor eyen think of each other as husband and 
wife. The Gospel had separated them! “If 
Mary wanted any assistance in care, she must go 
to the other brethren; and if Joseph wanted any 
favor, he must call on sister Lucy.” * 

This condition of things will be better under- 
stood when we consider the Shaker doctrine of 
marriage. According to their private teachings, 
“none are married except such as are united by 
orders from the head. The gift of God will find 
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the man and woman who are created for each 
other in the new creation, and they will be placed 
together in their proper order in the Church. 
This was the intent of God from the creation. 
The man is the head of the woman, and the wo- 
man is the crown of glory which man was to re- 
ceive in his redemption; but none were able to 
unite agreeably to the will of God, till the way 
was provided by the first mother, [Ann Lee,] 
and no man can be a real perfected Shaker with- 
out a woman!” And all this while they will 
unhesitatingly assert to the casual inquirer their 
belief in the non-validity of marriage. The 
above idea, however, runs through all their pe- 
culiar theology. The infinite power, which, ac- 
cording to their belief, is the male part of the 
Deity, is crowned with the infinite wisdom—the 
female part of his nature. The man Jesus is 
anointed with the Christ, and hence becomes per- 
fect; but he must be united to the woman, Ann 
Lee, anointed with the same spirit, before he can 
receive his crown of glory! To represent this 
dual Deity, that is, Power and Wisdom, they have 
their god-father standing in the “lead” with their 
god-mother, their elders, each of which has his 
“better half,” or “crown of glory,’ and so, as an 
unavoidable inference, the above doctrine of the 
relation of the sexes must, in consistency, be true, 
whatever they may profess to the “ world” to the 
contrary. 

Soon after the distressing occurrence just re- 
lated, Mrs. Dyer was subjected to another trial. 
She was summoned to a room where she found 
her husband seated with a number of Shakers, 
both male and female, at a table. One of the 
elders put into her hands a writing which she 
was requested to examine. To her dismay she 


found it a written contract for the delivery of add 


her children into the absolute power of the Sha- 
kers. This she was requested to sign. She re- 
fused. They stated that she had traveled in 
redemption as far as she ever could till she had 
done this. Still her mother’s heart shrank for 
such a cross. From argument they resorted to 
artifice. “Mary,” they said, “this is not done to 
take your children away from you, for we believe 
you the most fit person to have the care of them; 
it is only for the trial of your faith, as Abraham 
was called to give up Isaac. If you will sign 
the writing, and thus show your faith in God, 
[that is, the elders,; you shall have the care of 
your children,” Mr. Dyer signed the contract. 
Seeing no way of escape, and wishing to concili- 
ate, as far as possible, those who, in alliance with 
her husband, had such strange control over her 
destiny, she suffered herself to be prevailed upon 
to accede to their wishes, and with many pro- 
testing tears, appended her name to the fatal in- 
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strument. In seeming good faith they permitted 
her, for some weeks, to have more care of her 
children than before; and then, under the plea 
that “natural affections must be destroyed,” they 
were all taken from her. To quote her own lan- 
guage, “I was obliged to pass by them when sick, 
and see their wishful eyes follow me without be- 
ing permitted even to inquire after their health.” 
On one or two occasions some of them were so 
sick that their lives were despaired of, and she 
knew nothing about it till long afterward, although 
they were under the same roof with herself. 

We have not space to give more than a run- 
ning sketch of this broken-hearted woman during 
the subsequent years of her painful experience 
with the Shakers. The agony of oft-repeated 
separations from her family, together with other 
trials, of so peculiar and gross a nature, as to be 
wholly unfit for these pages, so wrought upon her 
health, that it was soon thought she was in a 
swift and fatal decline. This was pointed at by 
the elders as the judgment of God for her great 
sin of disobedience. She desired to leave the so- 
ciety, feeling that she had little to stay for, as her 
children had been taken from her. They refused, 
saying, “God will not suffer you to go away. 


None have ever left this people with the knowl- 
edge of us that you possess; and these things are 


never going to the world!” She was kept a close 
prisoner, was among total strangers, and forbid- 
den to write to her distant friends. Most per- 
sons would have despaired, but Mrs. Dyer was 
not of this number. Though closely watched, 
and weakened by disease, she resolved to escape. 
On Friday, after forming this resolution, her two 
youngest children came, by some chance, into the 
room where she sat alone. She had scarcely 
time, however, to take the youngest in her arms 
and address to it a few words of maternal endear- 
ment, before they were followed by an eldress, 
rudely torn from her arms, and dragged from the 
room. On Saturday she obtained an interview 
with her husband, and frankly told him she 
should leave, and reminded him of his previous 
promises. He replied, “I have no more right to 
take care of you than of any other woman; the 
Gospel has separated us, and you are no longer 
my wife.” She begged for her youngest child— 
she pleaded for it upon her knees and with tears, 
but “Nay, Mary,” was the only response. On 
Sunday, while the family were at Church, artfully 
eluding the vigilance of the watch which had 
been set over her, and snatching her darling Jo- 
seph from an adjoining room, she escaped from 
the house, hailed a man who chanced at that mo- 
ment to be passing in a sleigh, and was by him 
driven rapidly to another town. O, that ride with 
her precious boy! She forgot the past, forgot the 





intense cold, forgot that she was thinly clad, for- 
got even her weakness and pain, in the happy 
consciousness that she had her darling one clasped 
in her loving arms. But, alas! her joy was of 
brief duration. Scarcely had she found a friendly 
shelter beneath a stranger’s roof, and while she 
was yet repeating the story of her many wrongs, 
the enraged father entered, and tearing the little 
one from her embrace, bore it back to its bond- 
age. Such is Shakerism. 

Though Mr. Dyer had repeatedly declared that 
Mary was not his wife, alleging that the Gospel 
had separated them, yet in February following, 
for some unexplained prudential reasons, he ad- 
vertised her as his lawful wife in the public jour- 
nals of the day. Without a home, and yearning 
to be near her children, though deprived of the 
care of them, she took advantage of this act of 
her husband, and with some friends as witnesses, 
returned to Enfield, and demanded his care and 
protection, free from the bondage of Shakerism, 
and with perfect liberty of conscience. This he 
solemnly promised, and promised that she should 
have secured to her all the privileges of a wife 
and mother. Her friends went their way, and 
she remained with the family. Instead, however, 
of doing as he had agreed, she was immediately 
locked into a room and treated with great cruel- 
ty. She supposed she had no redress, as this was 
done at the bidding of her husband. Though 
protesting against the cruelty and dishonesty of 
these acts, she did not for some time seek a sec- 
ond opportunity to escape, for here, though a 
prisoner, she was near her family. Providence 
would occasionally favor her with hasty glances 
of the loved forms, as they were employed about 
the premises. This simple fact, so well under- 
stood by every true mother, explains much in the 
conduct of this poor woman, which might other- 
wise appear unaccountable. 

The Shakers seem now to have changed ey 
minds, and appear resolved by cruelties and per- 
secutions to force her again to leave her husband, 
that thus he might be freed from the necessity of 
supporting her. He seemed full of madness; 
would often enter her room, and shaking his fists 
in her face, would exclaim, “ Confess your sins to 
the people of God, or go to hell!” 

But the public had been made acquainted with 
her peculiar trials. They had heard her strange 
story, and were indignant at the atrocity of her 
treatment. In consequence of this public sym- 
pathy in her behalf, Mr. Evans, one of the Cir- 
cuit Judges, in company with another man of 
standing, went to the elders, and demanded an 
immediate cessation of these cruelties. They 
made, as usual, fair promises, but the very next 
day the husband was sent some thirty miles to 
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engage board for his wife among perfect strangers. 
He returned and carried her away. Being unable 
to live away from the place where her children 
were confined, she returned to the society, but 
was refused admittance. She says, “I wandered 
about the village to get sight of my husband and 
children, till grief and fatigue brought on a sick- 
ness with fainting. I then strove to get to a 
world’s family for relief, I was a number of 
times obliged to lie upon the ground when I 
thought I should never walk more.” Baffled in 
all her efforts, she was obliged to return without 
seeing either her husband or little ones. Again 
she returned to Enfield, and in the presence of 
Judge Evans told them that if they would let 
her converse with her husband and children apart 
from the Shakers, she would leave them, go to 
her friends, and never trouble them again. They 
refused. She then offered to converse in the 
presence of the Judge. Still they refused. The 
Judge departed. They ordered her away, but 
she refused to go, saying that “where her hus- 
band and children were, that was her home, and 
she should not leave till she had seen her family.” 
At length Mr. Dyer entered the room, and in a 
great rage seized her and endeavored to eject her 
by force. She resisted, and caught at the casings 
of the door. An eldress loosed her hold, and she 
fell violently into the hall. Stunned by the fall, 
she remained for a time unconscious. Recover- 
ing, she was again seized, rudely forced from the 
house and borne to the public street, where she 
was left. Here she sat for some time. The sun 
went down; the cold Autumn evening was rap- 
idly setting in. They feared she would perish, 
and requested her to seek some shelter for the 
night. She refused, returning them the same 
answer as before. After some time Mr. Dyer 
came, and aided by another man, rudely placed 
her in a wagon and drove to an old storehouse, 
where she was locked up for the night. 

Being fixed in her determination not to leave 
alive without an interview with her children, it 
was at last granted. But she must not see them 
alone. Accompanied by Shakers, they are again 
ushered into her presence. Intimidated by fear, 
there is no outgushing of love from their young 
heart. The interview is constrained and full of 
anguish. Like prisoners, as truly they were, 
they are led out of her sight, and she is left to 
weep alone. She leaves the place with a broken, 
bleeding heart. ; 

The subsequent time till 1818 was filled “up 
with constant struggles, such as only a mother 
could make, for the liberation of her loved ones 
from cruel slavery. She drew up a petition for a 
law of redress, and personally presented it before 
the Legislature of the State. With the eloquence 





of burning words and flowing tears, she pleaded 
her own cause. She fortified herself with a host 
of well-authenticated facts, but was met with 
unscrupulous and wicked slanders by her perse- 
cutors, and all the Jegal power which their asso- 
ciate wealth could command. Mr, Dyer appeared 
before the public with a pamphlet, in which he 
charged her with the grossest acts, and as bearing 
a vile character among her former friends, This 
pamphlet elicited, from every part of the State 
where she had been known, the most complete 
refutation of the baseless charges. Her case was 
put over till the next meeting of the Legislature, 
and ultimately she was defeated. She returned 
to Enfield and demanded the assistance of the 
town authorities. Finding he could not avoid 
giving her a support, Mr. Dyer came from the 
Shakers with a new “gift.” “Mary may come 
and see her children, and if they are welling to 
go with her, they may go.” He also invited a 
number of witnesses to accompany her. Accord- 
ingly, two prominent citizens with their wives 
accompanied Mrs. Dyer to the village. Here, 
doubtless fearing the result, for they dreaded the 
positive influence of this strong-minded mother 
over her children, the company are put off with 
various excuses, and only after great persistence 
is the promised interview permitted to take place. 
The children were evidently prepared with their 
answers, and thoroughly drilled in the part they 
were to act. Taking her little boy upon her 
lap—that loved one which had already been twice 
torn from her loving arms—she asked him, 
«Would you not like to have me take care of 
you, if it was a gift?”’* He looked up with a 
glad smile and said “ Yea.” The instant this an- 
swer was uttered, so different from the Shakers’ 
calculations and probable instructions, the child 
was rudely torn from its mother, and with the 
others hurried from the room. She returns to 
her friends. Her husband soon follows with his 
smooth tongue and fair words, According to the 
statement of Mrs. Willis—a personal and valued 
friend of the writer, and who is still living—sworn 
to before Joseph Newell, Esq., “A few days after 
Mrs. Dyer came to our house in Enfield, her hus- 
band followed her and said, ‘Mary, I have now 
come to carry you home with me, and am going 
to take care of you myself, as you have requested.’ 
Mrs. Dyer replied, ‘I am afraid you will carry me 
to the Shakers.’ He answered, ‘Nay; you shall 





* She knew well that she must put the question in 
this form, as the child would not dare to give an affirm- 
ative answer upon any other condition. He, young as 
he was, had been taught that every thing must come as 
a “gift.” Evidently the Shakers did not expect this 
form of question. 
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have a house separate from them, where I will 
live with and take care of thee myself? She 
asked if she might go to meeting among her 
Christian friends, and visit and receive visits from 
them. He replied, ‘Yea, and I will find thee a 
horse to ride? She asked, further, if she might 
cook her own food, and manage her own work 
unmolested. He replied, ‘Yea, you may.” 

Accordingly, in company with a young lady 
living with Mrs. Willis, she returned with her 
husband. Her friends remonstrated against her 
going, but such was her desire to see her children 
and to live with her husband, whom she never 
believed acted toward her in his former cruel 
manner of his own free will and accord, that she 
quieted her own fears and went. Arriving at the 
family, she found no house prepared for her. It 
is only anticipating the reader’s conclusion to say 
she was again imprisoned. The friend who ac- 
companied her states upon her oath, “In the 
morning we went down stairs into a room where 
were a number of Shakers. Presently Mrs. Dyer 
attempted to go out of the door with me; a num- 
ber of Shakers crowded into it so that we could 
not pass. We saw the outer door was locked, 
and she asked the reason. Her husband said she 
was not going out, and crowded her back. He 
desired me to go. She was frightened, ran to a 
window, and tried to get out. Her husband 
clinched her, thrust her into a chair, and held 
her there. I was so frightened I could scarce 
stand. She saw my condition; said I might go as 
I could not help her. In a few days after, I, 
with two other females, went to see where she 
was, The Shakers refused us entrance into their 
house. The woman who came to the door said, 
‘We have got Mary, and we can take care of 
her?” Evidently it was their fixed determina- 
tion that she should never depart alive. 

We have no heart, had we space, to introduce 
our readers to the cruelties and persecutions, the 
agonies and sufferings which were daily experi- 
enced by Mrs. Dyer, in this her last imprison- 
ment, at the hands of her perjured husband. We 
hasten rather to say, that upon: one dark, starless 
night, the good providence of God again, for the 
third time, favored her escape, and though she 
was sought for with lanterns and torches till the 
noon of night, she eluded their vigilance, and 
again arrived among friends; and although she was 
followed by her husband, and, but for the resolute 
interference of a stranger, would have been car- 
ried back, yet so thoroughly was the public 
aroused, and their sympathy enlisted in her be- 
half, that no further attempt was made to inter- 
fere with her liberty. 

Thus we have hastily followed Mrs. Dyer 
through some of her more prominent sufferings 
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while under the power of this strange, wicked 
people. But had we gone into the details of her 
sorrows, as we have ample data for doing, and 
exposed all the windings and subtilties of Shaker 
barbarism, deception, and wickedness, we should 
have swelled this sketch into a volume. It now 
only remains for us, before closing this article, to 
answer a few questions which the candid or the 
curious may wish to propose; and, 

1. Has the writer confidence in the truth of the 
“ Narrative” from which this paper is condensed 2 
We answer unhesitatingly, yes, entire confidence. 
The book is crowded with affidavits from persons 
of the highest standing in society, many of whom 
are my townsmen, and numbered among the 
warmest friends of my parents. I know them to 
be persons of unswerving integrity. They testify 
to acts performed by Shakers so atrocious in 
their nature, so wicked and impure, that should 
I detail them here, the public might well hesitate 
to believe them possible upon any legs positive 
evidence than I possess. 

2. Did Mrs. Dyer obtain her children? Not 
immediately. Some of them have since left the 
society, and are good and honored citizens. 
Others still remain. Caleb, the eldest, is the 
leader at the Church, or Senior Society, at En- 
field. Ihave met him often, and he is probably 
one of the most talented men in their society. 
He strongly resembles his mother. The father, I 
think, is dead. 

3. What do we know of the present condition 
of the mother? She still lives, bowed by the 
weight of fourscore years, chastened by many 
sorrows and afflictions, but now, as ever, a hum- 
ble, earnest, trusting Christian woman. Often 
have I heard her voice in prayer, and listened to 
her testimony in the social meetings, to the pow- 
er of Christ to save ; and frequently have I passed 
her little cottage away up on the sunny side of 
Mt. Calm, and never but with a sigh of sympathy 
for her past bitter experience, and an earnest 
prayer that at last she may find the “rest for 
the weary” in heaven. 


—_°cCox— 


TEST OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Ir is one of the severest tests of friendship to 


tell your friend of his faults. If you are angry 
with a man, or hate him, it is not hard to go to 
him and stab him with words; but so to love a 
man that you can not bear to see the stain of 
sin upon him, and to speak painful truth through 
loving words—that is friendship. But few have 
such friends. Our enemies usually teach us what 
we are at the point of the sword. “ Faithful are 
the wounds of a friend; but the kisses of an en- 
emy are deceitful.” 
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THE SUPERNATURAL. 





BY THRACE TALMON. 





N the summit of the Castle San Angelo, in 
Rome, the traveler in search of the beautiful 
and renowned, beholds a majestic angel in bronze, 
with wide-extended wings, as if just about to as- 
cend to the clouds. In the time of Gregory the 
Great, a fearful plague spread its deadly shadow 
over all the Eternal City; during which, one day 
Gregory was crossing the bridge Angelo, and, 
doubtless, meditating upon the work of the de- 
stroying angel, when suddenly looking upward, 
he saw upon the top of the Castle the archangel 
Michael with open wings, about to take his de- 
parture to his own realm. The plague was imme- 
diately staid; and his Holiness caused a statue 
to be erected upon this spot, which, however, 
owing to the ravages of war, subsequently gave 
place to the present erection. 

But this is only one of the multitude of relics 
of the supernatural to be seen in the vicinity of 
the Papal throne. How is it, asks the tourist, 
that while the old world, and especially the sev- 
en-hilled mistress of cities, abounds with imprints 
of extraordinary footsteps, in America there is such 
a total dearth of angels and ghosts? We have 
no madonnas standing like enmarbled dreams in 
grand, vast cathedrals, dusk with the accumulated 
beauty of centuries; no angels with clasped 
hands, and faces radiant with the ecstasy of 
heavenly visions, in perpetual memory of mar- 
velous deeds; no subterranean temples, with cold 
pavements composed of squares of marble, each 
of which is a trap-door to dark and unfathom- 
able mystery; mo cavernous chambers, where 
burn a hundred tapers to the Blessed Virgin, and 
along whose shadowy aisles reverberate the clank 
of chains and rattle the diapason of skulls; no 
grottos sacred to elfin abode, or fountains with 
consecrated waters, or monumental pile devoted 
to a patron saint; no tombs containing bones of 
curative power; nothing, absolutely nothing, 
consecrated to the beautiful, the awful, and the 
indescribably fearful in the unseen world of spir- 
its. 

Ghosts are most disrespectfully used in Amer- 
ica. We do not appropriate to them a resting- 
place for the soles of their feet, but turn them 
out ruthlessly beyond the pale of civilization, 

The foreign visitor is pointed t6 our battle- 
grounds, where was spilled the blood of our brave 
fathers in defense of their country and her altar- 
fires; to our monuments in honor of these illus- 
trious dead, all too few as they are; to our nu- 
merous buildings commemorative of the perpetual 
activities of our great systems of political econ- 








omy; to our myriad institutions of learning, 


where our youth are fitted for the noblest utilities 
of life; to our armies, which alike are the protec- 
tion of our frontiers and the pride of our inland 
fortifications; to our navies, which whiten with 
their sails the waters that touch upon every 
prominent shore under heaven; and to our 
Churches, where, thanks to Divine Providence, 
there are no prelates who open or shut the gates 
of everlasting life with imperial keys, but where 
whosoever will may come and take of the waters 
of life freely, 

Visions of goblins and the powers of the air 
are generally born of idleness, which is the 
ground-soil of idle fears. Let a nation, a family, 
or single individual, of necessity be employed in 
acquiring a livelihood, or in defending property 
from encroachment by hostile neighbors, as are 
pioneer people, and they have no time for ghosts. 
I never heard of a ghost in a cotton factory, a 
mechanic’s shop, a school-house, or other indus- 
trial establishment. Spirits will not be seen in 
such places, bodily. They prefer to patronize the 
still, dark, tenantless mansion, or some old, tum- 
ble-down pile that has a name and a story there- 
with. 

If any soul becomes afflicted with supernatural 
presence, he has only to busy himself upon that 
for which he is best adapted, and he needs fear no 
farther intrusion. “Labor conquers every thing,” 
is as true of ghosts as poverty. 

But in every human mind is implanted a be- 
hef that there is a world of spirits—an existence 
beyond the confines of death, peopled with vari- 
ous orders of intelligences, which sustain some 
sort of relation with ourselves. The skeptic 
says, ‘Throw it away, legend, saint, Bible, faith, 
all’ The superstitious would retain all to the 
farthest and most marvelous limit. “ Whoever 
is fond of the golden medium is serene,” says 
Horace. 

I knew of a learned materialist who strove to 
establish that man was but a higher developed 
order of animal. Something in this wise he rea- 
soned: “All men are animals; animals sprung 
from nothing; therefore, all men sprung from 
nothing.” He could just as wisely have put the 
syllogism in this form: “All men are animals; 
some animals have long ears; therefore, some 
men have long ears.” He asserted that there is 
a kind of ape which so nearly resembles the low- 
est form of man, that one can scarcely discern 
the difference. This man could condescend to 
arguments of this character, who would not re-’ 
ceive the “folly” of a Butler, a Paley, Alexander, 
Boyle, Newton, Haller, and others. 

Such are often the products of a superstitious 
education. If a child is instructed, especially by 
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example, to believe a class of statements as truth 
which he subsequently proves to be false, he will 
naturally associate all facts which bear the least 
relation to that class with unqualified error, An 
infidel thus unfortunately educated, gives out 
that his children shall have no religious bias; 
they shall be left perfectly free to form opinions 
without prejudice. Meantime, he spares no pains 
to poison their minds against Christianity in gen- 
eral, and all Christians in particular. He sows 
the seed of bitterest prejudice both in the morn- 
ing and evening—ain his going out and coming in, 

To him whose faith is without works, I have 
only to remind him that whosoever does unto his 
neighbor what he would not have that neighbor 
do to him, though he wear the longest of faces in 
a most shocking disfiguration; though he fast 
twice a week, and make all who sit at his table 
fast also, willing or no; though he give half the 
goods which he has cheated from his fellow-citizen 
to benevolent objects; though he cry ‘Lord! 
Lord!” in the most solemn of exhortations, the 
day will surely come when he will hear the words, 
“T never knew you.” 

There are those who, if they hear a rat in the 
wall, conclude it is the ratification of evil; if a 
dog howl three times, a grave will be dug for 
some friend in less than three weeks; a ‘death 
watch” is a forerunner; and thus through all the 
category of supernatural phenomena. 

Another class, not given to superstition, are 
confounded by the so-called new spiritual devel- 
opments. They would not be troubled, could 
they well avoid it and be true to their new ob- 
servations. Every reader of sacred and profane 
history must be perfectly aware that there is 
nothing new in the recent spiritual manifesta- 
tions, not even in form or degree. To look only 
at profane testimony, and that of a recent date, 
we find in Walter Scott’s Demonology and Witch- 
craft, in Catherine Crowe’s Night-Side of Nature, 
Jung Stilling’s Works, the book of Cahagnet, and 
others, sufficient testimony to the existence of 
parallel phenomena having been in the world in 
every age. They have been of two classes: those 
which are an effluence from good, and those which 
are an effluence from evil. The first account of 
this supernatural influence is that of the tempta- 
tion of Eve. From thence, down through all 
the generations of men, we read of interposition 
from the invisible world by open vision, dreams, 
voices, writings, etc. Many of these come from 
evil spirits; therefore, their influence is evil. 
Satan, in innumerable disguises, insinuates him- 
self into the avenues of the heart, and if not 
promptly resisted, his influence is quickly felt in 
the life. That every living soul is attended by 
both good and evil spirits from the moment of 
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birth to the hour of death, is not only recognized 
in poetry and allegorical writing, but generally 
by all in their intuitions. Every one is sensible 
of being liable to temptation, and actually expe- 
riencing its power; and as none can be tempted 
of God, it is obvious from whence proceed tempt- 
ations. Our Savior was tempted in the wilder- 
ness by Satan, whom having resisted, angels 
came and ministered unto him, Likewise may 
we be tempted, and if perfectly resisted, we may 
be guiltless. If every one, when he was thus as- 
sailed by the evil powers of the invisible world, 
reflected that evil ‘spirits were actually present, 
endeavoring to hold parley with him, and so se- 
duce the wil into sin, he would be less off guard 
and more prepared for his foes. But since it is 
the nature of such influences to endeayor to 
make appear that they are a part of ourselves, 
and to conceal their real essence and capabilities, 
we are prone to think their suggestions to be but 
the promptings of our own nature, and so more 
readily yield. This is especially seen in the sin 
of anger. Our evil spirits suggest to us manifold 
considerations to induce us to lavish wrong feel- 
ing upon one who has offended, while we are 
prone to conceive that we have just and sufficient 
cause for all such demonstrations. The tempter 
knows all our salient angles, and is prepared to 
make the most effective attack. To him who has 
a natural taste for intoxicating liquors, he comes 
with the seduction of scenes where are arrayed 
every guile to inebriety. He whispers to the 
soul that he is a dupe to resist the natural, and 
therefore perfectly-harmless, passion for such 
gratification. Every other shade of argument is 
presented to the trembling will, till, having first 
consented to the wicked parley, he soon yields to 
sin. A habit is formed which requires a strength 
born only of God to break. 

The better and nobler we are through steadfast 
resistance of evil spirits, the better and nobler 
the spirits who attend us. A law of Sir Isaac 
Newton in physical science, that “matter attracts 
matter in the reciprocal ratio of their masses,” is 
equally true of the spiritual action. This is not 
only true of invisible influence, but of that which 
is seen through the exterior life. We are all 
conscious of likes and dislikes toward persons in 
our common order of existence. We like those 
whose tastes, principles, and habits conform to 
our own, and the reverse: We may, therefore, 
judge of ourselves and others by the adage, “A 
man is known by the company he chooses.” Af- 
ter death, all the disguises and conventional vails 
which are now worn will be torn away, and we 
shall then know as we are known. Even now, 
to the discerning, these disguises obtain but little. 
It is dificult to seem what one is not. 
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The most natural of all spiritual communica- 
tions to man is dreams. Ordinary dreams ob- 
viously result, according to Stewart, from a series 
of thoughts not under the command of reason. 
“The more the influence of the senses is sus- 
pended,” says Euler, “which is the case in very 
profound sleep, the more regular and connected 
our dreams are.” But there is a class of dreams 
which would seem to be the result of an agency 
higher than the natural. Many are the instances 
in Scripture, of persons being taught of God re- 
specting his will concerning them, by dreams. It 
is not incredible that there are persons now, and 
have been in all ages, to whom God has permitted 
good angels thus to minister. Every reader of 
intellectual phenomena remembers examples of 
dreams which actually proved to be prophetic. 
Such, indeed, are too numerous to require a sin- 
gle illustration. Practically-philosophical rea- 
soners upon this class of intellectual operation, 
confess that there are certain inexplicable dreams 
which must be resolved to that class of mental 
phenomena for which we can not account. 

Milton’s description of Eve’s dream on the 
night before her temptation, is one of the finest 
passages of his immortal Poem: 


“Glad I see 
Thy face and morn returned; for I this night— 
Such night as this I never passed—have dreamed, 
If dreamed, not as I oft am wont, of thee, 
Works of day past, or morrow’s next design, 
But of offense and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irksome night.” 


She then proceeds to narrate the dream, conclud- 
ing with, 
“But O, how glad I waked 
To find this but a dream!” 


From the fact of minds of strongest caliber 
and most practical operation having dreams 
worthy of record—perhaps few in a lifetime—we 
deduce the conclusion that there are dreams which 
result from a concatenation of causes entirely 
dissevered from the natural. The thought has 
been suddenly arrested in its ordinary course 
during sleep, and held fast by a supernatural in- 
fluence, whose operation has reached to the nat- 
ural sense, and then gradually or suddenly re- 
sumed its natural functions. In proportion to 
the accompanying tenacity of the senses in re- 
taining such impressions, is the subsequent use 
of them by means of the memory. We have 
reason to believe also that presentiments some- 
times, though very rarely, are given to persons, 
But in visible phenomena such as apparitions, 
wraiths, etc., we have little faith. They are re- 


duced by excitement or intemperance. 
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The Bible is the only infallible standard by 
which we may judge of any phenomenon, or faith 
deduced therefrom, whether it be the formal ez ca- 
thedré, or the informal ex curia. By their fruits 
yeshall know them. If any class of supernatural 
manifestations obviously tends to the subversion 
of revealed truth, and the practice of it in the life, 
it plainly proceeds from evil and evil spirits. We 
have only to reject it in toto. It has been alleged 
that the recent spiritual developments have ef- 
fected good by the conversion of persons to faith 
in the existence of a world of spirits. But we 
doubt the permanence or excellence of a faith 
thus originated in a mind which resisted all its 
innate convictions, and the plain “ Thus saith the 
Lord,” in the Sacred Word. “If. they hear not 
Moses and the Prophets, they will not believe 
though one should rise from the dead.” They 
may cherish a kind of belief which will abide for 
a time, but having no root well grounded in the 
truth, it soon withers and perishes altogether. 
On finding the fallacy of some of these “ commu- 
nications,” they become disgusted, and return to 
an unbelief tenfold more persistent than before. 

Doubtless we might be honored with a higher 
degree of evident direction from Heaven, through 
the means of pure and holy intelligences who are 
near us, ready to be attracted to goodness, did 
we live lives of great purity and faith—did we 
“walk with God” as holy men of old who were 
his prophets. That soul which is in peace with 
God and the neighbor, having wrought right- 
eously and accepted Christ as the fountain of all 
righteousness, can hear the divine harmony of 
the spheres, and all the works of the universe, by 
a system sublimer than that originated by Py- 
thagoras touching the music of the planetary 
spheres, 


“Tf, O ye orbs, ye never yet have spoken 
In language audible—still let me feel 
Your silent concord, o’er my heart unbroken, 
In holy influence, steal ! 


And let me trace in all things beautiful 

A natural harmony, that soothes, upraises; 
So it may wake a soul too mute and dull, 

To everlasting praises.” 


Let this “natural harmony” be love to God 
and cordial obedience to his will; then will our 
rapture exceed the “sacred frenzy” of Kepler, 
who exclaimed concerning his discovery De Jo- 
tibus Planetarum, “I dare ingenuously to confess 
that I have stolen the golden vessels of the 
Egyptians, and will build of them a tabernacle 
to my God.” May we so live that the glory of 


| the Lord will shine round about us in all our life- 
solvable to diseased states of the brain, superin- | 


paths; that we shall be ready to exclaim, “Lord, 


it is good for us to be here!” It is even possible 
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to eat angels’ food, and to have every meal blessed 
as a sacrament, if we eat in remembrance of the 
Lord’s body broken for us. On all our posses- 
sions may be inscribed “ Holiness to the Lord;” 
and we may glorify God both in our bodies and 
in our spirits. 

It is certain, from what we have read and ob- 
served, that the most pious souls on earth have 
been under the peculiar care of benign spiritual 
influences. “So the Lord alone did lead him, 
and there was no strange god with him.” If we 
are led by the Lord and his “ ministering spirits 
who are sent forth to minister to them who shall 
be heirs of salvation,” we need fear no untoward 
influence of the supernatural powers of darkness, 
though we are told that we have to wrestle 
against them; “but God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, 
but will with the temptation also make a way to 
escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” 

The nearer we walk with God the more do we 
realize his holy presence. The more we give 
allegiance to Satan, the oftener shall we be sur- 
rounded by his ministers. It depends on our- 
selves—humanly speaking—by what supernat- 
ural influence we mold our lives. “Resist the 
devil and he will flee from you.” “The Lord is 
with you while ye be with him; and if ye seek 
him, he will be found of you; but if ye forsake 
him, he will forsake you.” From the fullness of 
Him that filleth all and in all, may we derive 
grace and strength to inherit that sweet and in- 
effably-consoling promise: “My presence shall 
go with thee, and Z will give thee rest.” 


NOC ee arama 


_ OUR FIRST STATION. 


BY B. F. ORARY, D. D. 


ie appointment was a pleasant one—a small 


circuit. It was above our merits or hopes 
when we were sent to it; but the year passed 
pleasantly away, and we made no calculation 
about moving for that year. Many facts led us 
to hope that we would remain another year. The 
people had been very kind, and had showered 
upon us good wishes, presents, blessings. The 
feeble health of Mrs. C. seemed to bring out a 
thousand attentions, which ended in as many 
endearing ties which it seemed hard to sever in 
one short year. We had enjoyed some revival, 
and the work did not seem to need any change 
to secure greater efficiency. Mrs. C.’s health at 
the end of the year was so feeble, her state so 
critical, that no one dreamed we could be re- 
moved. A babe, only three weeks old when the 
Conference met, was a sufficient ground of our 
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strong confidence that no change would be made 
The stewards, in anticipation of our return, had 
rented a neat cottage near our old home, and 
all of our arrangements were made to stay. 
Alas, for us! Little did we know of the neces- 
sities of the itinerancy. We thought, in our ig- 
norance and innocence, that appointments im- 
periling an itinerant’s usefulness and happiness 
by destroying his wife’s health, would not be 
hastily made; we thought that it was not pos- 
sible for us to move, and if we should by any 
chance be obliged to do so, we supposed a very 
short move would be given. With these feelings 
we waited to hear the appointments. They were 
read out; making some rejoice, some sad, some 
indignant, some almost mad. We were in the 
last class, though our appointment was a station— 
our first station. We saw, at a glance, all the 
perils and difficulties, not to say cruelties, of this 
appointment. Our faith, at best not very great, 
could see no Providence in the arrangement. 
Would Providence send a helpless woman, with 
a young babe, over a hilly, miserable road a hun- 
dred miles, in the Fall of the year, when twenty 
persons much nearer could do the work as well 
as we? Would a merciful God require us to lay 
aside all the maxims of prudence, and jeopardize 
the life of those that were dear, to serve strangers 
that had no claim on us for such sacrifices? We 
hastily conned these thoughts till our indignation 
rose to rebellion, and we secretly resolved we 
would not go. We were not quite as amiable as 
usual, on the way home from that Conference; 
but when we reached home, instead of sharing 
our indignation and counseling rebellion, that 
meek, pale sufferer, with tearful eyes and throb- 
bing breast, expressed her willingness to go. 
Subdued and humbled by such courage, such he- 
roic self-sacrifice, we did not even tell our rebell- 
ious thoughts, but began immediately to prepare 
for the move. We wept on parting with friends, 
and started on that weary journey. The weath- 
er was cool, damp, disagreeable. We had a sad 
journey the first day. Mrs. ©. was cold, sick, 
exceedingly feeble; the babe was fretful; and 
prayer to God for strength alone kept us from the 
wickedest suggestions in reference to all the par- 
ties privy to this cruel move. At night we 
reached the house of a sympathizing friend, 
where every thing that human kindness could do 
was cheerfully yielded to make us comfortable, 
We need not dwell on the incidents of travel, the 
details make the heart sick. It is enough to 
know that the poor, feeble mother, in this terri- 
ble move, hopelessly broke down in health, and 
found no more rest till she found it in the grave, 
where many Methodist preachers’ wives have 
gone in the same way. We reached our station. 
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Our reception was cold, formal, and simply court- 
eous, not kind. It was in exact contrast to our 
hopes, and our former experience. Our house 
was devoid of conveniences or taste. It was a 
wretched shell, and utterly unfit for a habitation 
for man, It would scarcely make a respectable 
claim shanty on a Western prairie. The church— 
they had none, but simply some brick walls coy- 
ered, unfinished, hopelessly involved. Old debts; 
old quarrels; family feuds; complaints of former 
preachers; no place to preach; no kind friend to 
stand by us with means; no Sabbath school; an 
occasional class meeting, where stereotyped expe- 
riences were told; Mrs. C.’s health worse; chil- 
dren sick. We desired a scourge to whip out the 
money changers and drovers from no place, for 
we had none—no temple, no shed, no grove even. 
Add to all of these no money, and you have an 
idea of our temporal blessings in our first station, 

Our allowance was magnificent, and the man- 
ner of making it characteristic—we hope, pe- 
culiar. The official members met in our parlor— 
a splendid apartment about nine feet wide, and 
twelve feet long, more or less. They put down 
our children and ourselves per capita, according 
to Discipline, and then began to cipher on the 
precise amount it would take to feed us. The 
bill ran up in about this way: 


3 barrels Flour 

2 bushels Meal 

1 bushel Beans 
ido: i 

10 do. 

10 do. Apples 

200 pounds Meat 
Sugar and Molasses 
Coffee and Tea 


otal 
Spices—an after thought—and extras of various 
HOS pebsersasstpecnavescateiteterésnsath ess cs tasincscehays 


Whole amount 


Which, added to the quarterage, made the enor- 
mous sum of $307, which they hoped they could 
pay if we could take a good part in provisions, 
The principal man in figuring up this splendid 
result was only worth about’ $50,000; another of 
these immortal financiers was worth $75,000. 
The charge was then, perhaps, the richest in the 
Conference. While this merciless calculation was 
being made, Mrs. C. was sitting weeping and 
burning with indignation alternately, as she 
heard herself, her husband, and little ones pro- 
vided for by a gauge of their stomachs, a meas- 
urement of their size, and a nice reckoning of the 
probabilities of their consuming a bushel or a 
bushel and a half of beans. Her heart sank un- 
der the deep disgrace, and from that time to the 
end of the year we endured simply. Some good, 
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true, noble souls were there to weep and pray 
with us; many good friends who secretly con- 
veyed to us charities that the world never knew; 
noble men, not members of the Church, volun- 
teered to help us; and noble women, like angels, 
encouraged and strengthened us. The bonds of a 
holy brotherhood cemented many hearts to us, 
and let sunshine on our darkness. We hoped in 
God, and worked with all the means we had, till 
we saw a flourishing Sabbath school; a large con- 
sregation; a good church finished and paid for; a 
Church thrashed out of many mean notions; a 
good revival; many converted to God; our sal- 
ary, such as it was, all paid; and much more 
contributed by men who did not sound a trumpet 
before them in the work of doing good. We 
were through with our first station, and have the 
consolation of believing that every other preach- 
er since at that place fared much better than we 
did. 

The reminiscencestof that year came fresh to 
our heart to-day, as we sat in our empty house, 
and remembered our companion, now sleeping on 
yonder hill; and weeping, we thought of that 
fatal move. From that time the weary years 
have passed, and the disease contracted then has 
preyed upon the precious life, till the heroic suf- 
ferer has fled to a better world. The terrible 
date, like Job’s sad day, is burned upon our 
memory, and will ever stay there connected with 
the image of its martyr. 

We heartily approve the itinerant system, but 
after many years’ experience, we believe there 
are many totally unnecessary rigors connected 
with it. There are hundreds of martyrs to it. 
We never believed, and do not now believe, that 
our removal at that time was under the Divine 
direction, God blessed us and approved the 
work, but we regarded the appointment as an in- 
stance of human frailty, and not’ of Divine wis- 
dom. We submitted then to do a thing for 
the sake of the Church, that the whole world 
could not have induced us to do for any other 
consideration, The move was contrary to our 
judgment, and crushing on our heart; and now 
it bleeds afresh over a desolated household. 
Amid the pitiless storm raging around us to-day, 
the form of one like unto the Son of Man ap- 
pears and says, “I will be with thee.” It is 
enough, O Jesus! The loved ones are only re- 
moved to a happier sphere—only ascended on 
high to be forever with thee, O my Savior! 
Bright visions come up from the darkened past, 
and heaven hangs out signals from its radiant 
battlements! The way of life is bright with ce- 
lestial light, and over the grave bends the bow 
of promise, always on the bosom of the cloud 


which hides Him whom we love! ¥ 
, y 
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LITTLE WHITE CLOUD. 
A FAIRY STORY. 





BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





ee was no place in all the old, brown 
homestead that we children thought was half 
so pleasant as aunt Lucy’s room. To be sure, 
we could have no noisy romping there, as we did 
in the great garret under the cobwebbed rafters, 
for dear. aunt Lucy was an invalid, and her cheek 
was always as white as the pillow it rested against 
in the easy chair. But there were beautiful pic- 
tures on the walls, and delicate tea-roses, and fra- 
grant geraniums in the south window; and there 
was the open fireplace with its sheets of yellow 
flame, and piles of deep, glowing embers, where 
our childish eyes could find cities, and palaces, 
and troops of fairies; and best of all, there was 
aunt Lucy herself, gentle, loving, and patient; 
with some word of comfort for every trouble, and 
a wonderful store of stories that never was ex- 
hausted. 

One dreary Winter evening we all sat around 
the dancing fire, watching the long, dusky shad- 
ows that went trembling over the walls, as the 
firelight flashed and faded. No one spoke for a 
long time, but we were all thinking—some of 
pleasant things, and some of sad. Robert had 
been reading aloud to aunt Lucy a poem that we 
children could not understand, but we loved to 
listen, for his voice sounded to us somehow like 
the low, deep notes they used to play on the or- 
gan after the benediction was said. Robert had 
finished, and now he sat with his finger between 
the leaves of the book, looking at a picture that 
hung where the light fell clearly on it, and aunt 
Lucy, with her eyes shut, was softly repeating to 
herself two lines from the poem. By and by 
Kitty and I got tired of the stillness, and nestled 
down togetherupon the hearth-rug, and began to 
look for pictures in the fire, talking at first in 
whispers, and then out loud. When we grew 
tired of that, Kitty drew a low footstool close to 
aunt Lucy’s chair and sat down upon it, with 
her little curly head resting on aunt Lucy’s 
knee. 

“Tf you only would tell us one little story, 
aunty,” said she, stroking the thin hand that was 
laid against her cheek; “not a grown-up story 
for Robert, but a regular fairy tale, like the sto- 
ries in Julia’s fairy book.” 

Aunt Lucy smiled softly, and folded Kitty’s 
fat little hand closer in hers, and after a few 
moments she told us this story of Little White 
Cloud. 

“There was once a fairy named Little White 
Cloud, and her mother’s name was Silver Mist. 
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She was born in a beautiful valley, where a little 


lake, with a border of rushes and wild roses, 
nestled away among the meadows. Silver Mist 
had always lived there, and often in harvest time 
the reapers would look toward the little valley at 
sunrise, and if they saw her thin white robes 
shining like silver just over the edge of the wa- 
ter, they took down their sickles and went out to 
cut the grain, for they knew it would be a fair 
day. 

“When White Cloud was born she was a very 
little creature, no bigger than your hand; but 
she had wings, and she went sailing up in the air 
and flying over the hills. She was dressed in 
white, and she held in her hand a cup of the 
purest, sweetest water in the world, that her 
mother, Silver Mist, had given her. As she went 
wandering about, she saw a place where a great 
many beautiful creatures, dressed in robes of the 
brightest gold, were dancing and frolicking about, 
and she thought she would go and see what they 
were doing. 

Now, these creatures were Sunbeam fairies; 
and as she came sailing up to them, they stared 
at her till she blushed as red as a rose, and be- 
fore she could get away they drank up all the 
water in her cup, so that she had to go back to 
Silver Mist and get it filled again. ‘I will never 
go near those Sunbeam fairies again,’ she said; 
and then she went flying off toward the mount- 
ains. 

“ Presently she met a great crowd of fairies 
like herself, only they all had on brown dresses, 
and their cups were a great deal larger than hers 
was. 

“«Where are you going, Little White Cloud?’ 
they asked. 

“OI am going to the mountains,’ said she, 
‘to sail over the pastures where the sheep nibble 
the daisies,’ 

“Come with us, said the fairies, ‘and help us 
water the flowers down in the valleys, and fill up 
the little brooks, for the Sunbeam fairies have 
stolen all the water out of them.’ 

“ʻO, no! said White Cloud. ‘I have only a 
very little cup of water; it would do no good at 
all,’ 

“But the fairies bade her come; so she went 
sailing along with them, and they washed the 
dust off the green leaves, and watered the thirsty 
flowers, till the daisies in the pastures looked like 
blossoms of snow, and the pink roses were as 
fresh and soft among them as a baby’s cheek; 
and they filled up the little brooks, so they went 
dancing over the pebbles again, and running 
merrily along into the larger streams that turned 
the mill; and the large streams went dashing 
against the wheels, and the wheels turned round 
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as busily as ever, while the miller stood in the 
door and sung, 
‘From morning bright till dusky night 
I love right well to hear 


The wheels go round, with merry sound, 
The water dashing clear.’ 


By and by, when their cups were all empty, the 
fairies scattered in every direction, and Little 
White Cloud went very wearily back, and rested 
all night near Silver Mist, Next morning, with 
her cup brimming full, she started for the desert, 
and flying along, she saw a traveler almost ready 
to faint with the heat. ‘Ah!’ said she, ‘it is but 
little I can do; but she spread out her thin robes 
and floated like a vail between him and the sun, 
and sheltered him a little from its fierce rays, so 
that the traveler looked up and said, 

“<«What a blessing that Little White Cloud is! 
Now, if it would only rain, I think I could cross 
the desert safely; but the springs are dry, and 
there is only that one little cloud in the sky.’ 

“Away went White Cloud, flying about till 
she found the brown fairies, and they all together 
filled the springs, so that the traveler quenched 
his thirst and went on his way, singing, 


‘Thank God for the water that singeth 
Among the sweet flowers of the lea; 
But more for the fountain that springeth 

Alone in the desert for me! 
I list to the sound of its chiming, 

And my spirit springs up and is glad; 
So fall the sweet words of affection 

On hearts-that are weary and sad.’ 


“This is all I can tell you to-night about White 
Cloud; but she is always flying about doing little 
deeds of kindness, and although she can only give 
a drop of water to a thirsty bird, or wash the 
dust off some little choking wild-flower, yet she 
tries to do all the good she can.” 

“QO, thank you, auntie!” said Kitty, jumping 
up from her seat. “I mean to be Little White 
Cloud myself, to-morrow, and see how many lit- 
tle things I can do to help people. Mother called 
me ‘Kitty Underfoot’ to-day, because I was in 
the way all the time; but I’ll have a better 
name than that.” Then Kitty sat down again, 
and rested her chubby cheek upon her hand, look- 
ing very soberly into the fire. 

“What is it, Kitty?” said aunt Lucy; “ what 
is the little one thinking about now?” 

“O,I do n’t know, auntie,” said Kitty. “I 
was only thinking I could n’t do much good after 
all; and then I thought of my verse last Sunday, 
and I am go glad I remembered it.” And Kitty 
repeated it slowly, stopping sometimes to recall a 
word: “And whosoever shall give to drink. unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water only, 
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in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, 
hé shall in no wise lose his reward.” 

Aunt Lucy was weary, so we kissed her softly 
and went out. She was thinking of something 
besides the fairy story, for I remember now that, 
as we closed the door, she sat. there in the fire- 
light with her white hands crossed upon her lap, 
and we heard her whispering to herself, 


“For even now my feet 
May be treading upon the brink; 
I may be nearer home— 
Nearer now than I think.” 


“Does n't she look like an angel?” said Kitty, 
as we went down stairs. Dear, gentle aunt Lucy, 
she is an angel now, for our Father has taken 
her home. 


—_-s Ooo 


THE OPERA CLOAK, 





BY SHEELARH. 





“CEE my new opera cloak, Miss Maxwell! Is 
it not beautiful?’ exclaimed a gay and 
lovely girl, as she came smiling into her govern- 
ess’s room, carrying in her hand a cape of white 
merino, tastefully and elaborately embroidered. 

“Tt is, indeed, my dear, a very beautiful and 
elegant article!” replied the lady, surveying with 
evident admiration the rich and fanciful garment, 
now laid upon the graceful shoulders of her pu- 
pil. 

“T am so glad to get it to-day,” said the young 
lady with animation; “I want it to wear to the 
concert this evening.” 

“Of course it is paid for,” remarked Miss Max- 
well, after a momentary pause. 

“No, maam, not yet,” was the stammering 
avowal. “Ihave not the money till the first of 
the month, when I shall receive my allowance 
from papa.” 

“ Sit down, Louise,” said Miss Maxwell grave- 
ly; then, taking the handsome cape, she folded 
and laid it on a side table, and, seating herself 
near her pupil, she asked, 

“ How has it happened, my dear, that you were 
without money to pay for this beautiful work ?” 

“Well, Miss Maxwell, I have not been more 
extravagant in my personal expenditures this 
month than usual,” pleaded Louise; “but there 
have been more demands, of a charitable nature, 
on my purse which I could not refuse; and last 
Sunday, you know, the missionary collection was 
taken up in Church, and the minister was so urg- 
ent, that I put all the money in my pocket on the 
plate. That was what left me short; and I know 
you will not blame me for giving to a good cause.” 

“T never blame you, my love, for spending 
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your money as you please, so long as you spend 


only your own; but in this case, I am sorry to 
say, you have not been quite honest. [Louise 
started.] It sounds severely,” continued Miss 
Maxwell, “but I wish you, dear, to see the mat- 
ter in its true light. From the day on which you 
ordered that article, the price of it was no longer 
at your disposal; it remained with you, in trust 
for the workman, to be paid her when your order 
should be executed, and you had no right to ex- 
pend it. It is well to give in the cause of char- 
ity—‘God loveth a cheerful giver’—but the la- 
borer has the first claim on our consideration; 
the wages of work are legal dues which should 
be satisfied before we can afford to be generous.” 

“Tam sorry that it has happened,” said Louise; 
“but it would have been worse if Miss Doyle 
had been a poor person who needed the money.” 

“All are in need who work for hire,” responded 
the governess; “and their earnings are often as 
acceptable to persons of genteel appearance as if 
they were in the condition of those whom you 
designate poor. But the point at issue is not 
whether the employed party is an object of com- 
miseration; what wages are earned should be 
freely and promptly paid; and more of the spirit 
of true charity is contained in this simple adher- 
ence to justice than the most profuse alms-giving 
displays.” 

Miss Maxwell paused; and then, as was her 
wont when instructing her pupil in any principle 
or duty, she took her Bible, and opening it handed 
it to Louise, designating a passage, and the young 
lady read in low tones, “The wages of him that 
is hired shall not abide with thee all night till 
the morning.” Without removing the book from 
her pupil’s hand, she turned over a few leaves, 
and Louise again read: “At his day thou shalt 
give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down 
upon it; for heis poor, and setteth his heart upon 
it; lest he cry against thee unto the Lord, and it 
be sin unto thee.” 

“Such were the commands of God to his an- 
cient people,” said the governess; “and that the 
Christian Church was bound by the same law we 
also see;” as turning quickly to the Epistle of 
James, she pointed to a verse, handing the book 
to Louise, who read: “ Behold, the hire of the 
laborers who have reaped down your fields, which 
is of you kept back by fraud, crieth: and the 
cries of them which have reaped are entered into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” 

Miss Maxwell had nothing to add to the words 
of Scripture; and kissing her fair pupil, she dis- 
missed the subject with a hope that the error 
would not occur again. 

For some time the young lady sat still, evi- 
dently in deep thought. At length she spoke. 











“I have been thinking, Miss Maxwell,” she 
said, “that perhaps Miss Doyle did require that 
money. Upon recalling the scene, it seems to 
me that her countenance expressed disappoint- 
ment when I said that I could not pay her to- 
day. Perhaps, ma’am”—and the rosy lips 
quivered, and the long lashes drooped over the 
downcast eyes as she continued—“ perhaps you. 
could kindly oblige me with the amount till—” 

“Certainly, dear, I will gladly supply you,” 
said the governess, cheerfully. 

“And, Miss Maxwell, I should like to go with 
the money myself and apologize to Miss Doyle, 
if it would not be troubling you too much to ask 
you to accompany me.” 

“Indeed, my love, I shall go with much pleas- 
ure,” was the ready assurance; and pupil and 
preceptress were soon out upon the honest er- 
rand. 

In a plain boarding-house in a retired street, 
the ladies found the embroideress; and Louise’s 
heart sunk, when Miss Doyle appeared, to per- 
ceive that her eyes were red from recent weeping, 
The money was immediately tendered, accom- 
-panied by a frank apology; and then came a tale 
of difficulty which brought tears to the soft eyes 
of the child of prosperity. 

Miss Doyle was not suffering from hunger or 
cold, but want of sufficient employment had left 
her in debt to her landlady, and the sum to be 
received for the opera cloak had been promised to 
defray this debt; but the work was finished, and 
the embroideress brought home no money to her 
landlady. This tried the temper of the latter, 
who uttered some hard things against the hon- 
esty of her boarder; expressed a doubt that a 
rich man’s daughter could be without cash in her 
purse; intimated that the money had been re- 
ceived and disposed of in some other way, and 
over this insult the embroideress had been weep- 
ing when her visitors arrived. 

Louise asked to see the landlady, determined 
to take all the blame of this unpleasant affair 
upon herself; and then she learned that the poor 
woman owed a bill to her butcher, and, relying 
upon Miss Doyle’s expectancy, she had promised 
to pay him that day. But Miss Doyle failed to 
pay her; consequently, she was obliged to break 
her word with the butcher, who was so rudely 
abusive under the disappointment, that she be- 
came irritated to say to Miss Doyle more than 
she could have wished. 

The lesson received that day by the fair daugh- 
ter of fortune was of lasting avail; and now, as 
the wife of one of our most distinguished citi- 
zens, she is known, by all the working communi- 

' ty, for honor in her dealings, and punctuality in 
her payments. 
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KATAHDIN. 





BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 





LONE, in the central wilderness of Maine, 
that State of unappreciated grandeur and 
beauty, stands old Katahdin, Out of the midst 
of a country which, upon the south, east, and 
` west, is comparatively level, this mountain rears 
its bold and rugged head, a mile in perpendicular 
altitude, into the clear northern sky. 

On the north are other lesser elevations; but 
with the exception of one at a distance of some 
twelve miles, called “ Traveler,” it is not known 
that they have any distinctive title. They are 
merely the footstools and the train of Katahdin. 

Maine is, for the most part, a hidden and un- 
known land. If it were not so, the mountains, 
and lakes, and fashionable groves of other States 
would long ago have found that they have there 
formidable rivals. Travelers quite familiar with 
the White Mountains, on gaining the summit of 
the solitary sentinel of the wilderness of Maine, 
have declared that—although in reality far less 
in altitude than Mt. Washington—Katahdin pre- 
sented a scene of sublimity, magnificence, and 
strange, indescribable beauty, such as they had 
never imagined, much less beheld. 

The base of Katahdin occupies the greater por- 
tion of four townships six miles square. The 
form of this mountain is that of a horseshoe, 
having two great wings, northern and southern, 
curving toward each other, and surrounding a 
tremendous opening called the Crater, though 
geologists assert that it never was a volcanic cra- 
ter. This opening is half or two-thirds the depth 
of the whole mountain, and it measures about a 
mile and a half across, from wing to wing. It is 
of a round form, presenting, to one looking down 
into it, the appearance of a vast potash kettle. 
On the curving southern wing of Katahdin are 
three or four peaks above all others in hight. 
One of these, called “The Chimney,” has under 
it, in the deep basin two or three thousand feet 
below, a little lake called by its own name, 
“Chimney” Pond. This lake has five acres sur- 
face, and is thirty feet deep. No living thing in- 
habits this crystal water. Still, cold, and soli- 
tary, it lies there looking up to the sky; and to 
one standing upon its shore, the sense of isolation 
from the world and all that therein is, is most 
complete, for about him are the mountain walls, 
and over him is the vault of heaven; nothing 
else can he see. Besides Chimney Pond, there 
are five others on the mountain; one said to 
cover fifty acres, and to be very deep. Whether 
fish are in any of these ponds is not yet known. 

As one stands upon the wings or peaks of Ka- 





tahdin looking down into the crater, the breezes, 
the mists, and the clouds that come up into one’s 
face, and the chill that creeps to one’s very mar- 
row, do not seem much like.the influences which 
ascend from a seething pot. This basin is the 
great storm caldron of the mountain. Nature 
plays rare freaks in the privacy of Katahdin’s 
crater, The play of the Titans was hardly more 
terrific than her stormy gambols there with thun- 
der, lightning, wind, and hail, and rain. To one 
of nerve and courage equal to the adventure, a 
night’s encampment on the shores of Chimney 
Pond, with the full play of one of Katahdin’s 
storms about his head, would be an experience 
worth remembering and talking about till the 
day of his death. 

The piles of rocky fragments—some of the 
rocks as large as houses—lying in confusion in 
the basin, and covered with a stunted growth 
of trees, give evidence to the geologist, as_do 
also the rent granite bowlders of the wings and 
peaks, of lying now where they were left by the 
Almighty Hand six thousand years ago. Tossed 
about like feathers in the convulsions through 
which Katahdin rose, at red heat, hissing through 
the primal floods, they settled on his brow and 
in his heart to the repose of ages. 

The storms which are brewed in the basin of 
Katahdin, fill the hearts of the Indians of Maine 
with awe, and their brains with superstitious 
fancies. They firmly believe that Pamolah, the 
devil, resides in the basin, and that from thence 
he sends out the tempests of Summer and the 
bitter storms of Winter. They tell wild and ro- 
mantic legends of his exploits, and of his love 
adventures. In the ancient time, before the foot 
of the white man had polluted the soil of Maine, 
this grand and not unattractive devil was accus- 
tomed to visit the abodes of men. He came in a 
noble and stately form, gracefully paddling his 
white canoe over the moonlit lakes and rivers, 
and the people used to make him offerings to ob- 
tain his good will. 

On one of Pamolah’s excursions, he found a 
beautiful maiden in great distress, because she 
was to be wed, at the will of her cruel father, to 
an old and ugly, but rich and powerful chief. 
Pamolah stopped to comfort her, and, when they 
would have given the maiden into the ugly chief's 
hands, lo! she was not to be found. The father 
was distracted, and the withered suitor nearly 
died of rage at his disappointment. The country 
was searched in vain, as were all the green islands 
up and down the river; but the lovely squaw was 
not regained, But they beheld her again. She 
came down the Penobscot in the white canoe 
when the midnight moon shone on its waters, 
and beside her sat Pamolah. So the Indians have 
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a saying which they repeat whenever a beautiful 
maiden proves refractory: “Devil catch new 
handsome squaw.” 

The picturesque beauty of the panorama seen 
from the sides of Katahdin can hardly be sur- 
passed. And all is so still—so stil! Ah! that 
silence! It is more impressive than the roar of 
Niagara. It is overpowering to ears that have 
been accustomed to the din and jar of city life. 
The great, solemn wilderness! seeming utterly 
destitute of human life, it strikes the spirit of the 
observer through with profoundest awe! 

The endless, primal forest, broken but by river, 
lake, and bright cascade, causes one to become 
almost a skeptic as to civilization and cities. 

Many romantic lakes, from forty to sixty in 
number, can be seen from this mountain. And 
the flashing waters, gleaming up from the dark, 
rich green of the forest, render still more beauti- 
ful and charming the scene. As far as the eye 
can reach seems one unbroken wilderness; but 
the traveler can find, nestled away in all this 
solitude, many a snug and hospitable dwelling, 
and much comfort for himself and his party; for 
the hearts that beat in log houses are warm, 
generous hearts; and the hands that clasp the 
stranger’s, when he travels through Maine, are 
friendly, honest hands; and whoever visits old 
Katahdin, may be sure of a welcome wherever, 
amid the fastnesses over which it stands senti- 
nel, he sees a human face. He may be sure of 
help if he needs it, and of a “Godspeed you!” 
when he continues on his way. 


—— 00 


AMUSEMENTS AT HOME, 





O N’T be afraid of a little fun athome. Don’t 

shut up your houses, lest the sun should fade 
your carpets; and your hearts, lest a hearty 
laugh should shake down some of the musty cob- 
webs there! If you want to ruin your sons, let 
them think that all mirth and social enjoyment 
must be left on the threshold when they come 
home at night. Young people must have fun 
and relaxation somewhere. If they do not have 
it at their own hearth-stones, it will be sought in 
other and less profitable places, Therefore, let 
the fire burn brightly at night, and make the 
home ever delightful with all those little arts that 
parents so perfectly understand. Do n’t repress 
the buoyant spirits of your children; half an hour 
of merriment round the lamp and firelight of home 
blots out the remembrance of many a care and 
annoyance during the day, and the best safe- 
guard they can take with them into the world is 
the unseen influence of a bright little domestic 
sanctum. 
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BY ANNIE E. HOWE. 


THE robin has come! What a pleasant sound! 

How our pulses leap with a merry bound, 
While listening to its song! 

For it tells, as it flits on its gladsome wing, 

That Spring has come—the beautiful Spring 
For which we ’ve waited so long. 

It tells the snow has gone from the hills— 

Of freedom again for the laughing rills, 
Long bound in an icy chain; 

And the sunbeams warm o'er the tree-tops creep, 

Waking the birds from their Winter’s sleep, 
And the flowers are coming again, 





“The robin has come!”’ shouts the gladsome boy, 
As he hears her song in its gushing joy, 
While he sits in the cottage door 
All bathed in the sunshine’s golden flood; 
And he dreams of long rambles thro’ the wood, 
And over the hills once more, 


To search 'mid the leaves for the blue-bird’s nest; 
On the fresh, green, velvety grass to rest 
When tired of roaming about; 
Or to wander along by the singing brook, 
Tn its crystal waters to toss the hook 
In search of the silvery trout. 
“ The robin has come!’ says the farmer; ‘all hail! 
The wild winds have uttered their last rude wail, 
And gone with the frosts and snows.” 
And he turns up the soil to the warm sunshine— 
He scatters the seed, and pruneth the vine, 
Whistling for joy as he goes. 
For, in visions bright, he vieweth again 
The soft winds toy with the golden grain 
In the fields his hands have tilled; 
And the delicate hue of the luscious peach, 
And the crimson apple within his reach, 
With which his orchards are filled. 
The robin has come! and the grass leaps out; 
And the dear little children, with song and shout, 
Like lambs skip over the green. 
And the poor and the old, so feeble and thin, 
That all the Winter the storms kept in, 
In the sun’s warm rays are seen. 


The robin has come! O'er the sick one’s face 
Radiant smiles like sunbeams chase, 
And the light comes back to her eye. 
With joy she heareth its welcome lay, 
And watches the clouds as they float away, 
Leaving a calm, blue sky. 


Through the long Winter, all racked with pain, 
On her low couch so weary, she’s lain 

And sighed for the gentle Spring; 
But there ’s hope in her heart, and she trusteth now 
That the winds, so softly kissing her brow, 

Will health, sweet health to her bring. 


Welcome, sweet bird, is the song you sing; 

Welcome the tidings of joy you bring— 
Tidings of happier hours— 

That Winter has gone with the winds so drear, 

And Spring, the beautiful Spring is here,’ 
With birds, and buds, and flowers. 
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OUR MINNIE. 


BY REY. MARK) TRAFTON. 


I’m sitting by the cradle, 
Where our darling Minnie lies 

In slumber soft, while angels 
Are smiling from the skies. 

I watch her heaving bosom, 
Where no pang of sorrow lies; 
No grief within that little heart— 

No tear-drops in her eyes. 


I’m thinking of the future; 
I am dreaming of the past, 
And gazing on life’s current 
That surges on so fast. 
I ask myself the question, 
While my fancies rove so free, 
“O, in the coming future 
What will our Minnie be?” 


These little dimpled feet of hers, 
With which I thoughtless play, 
Will wearily fall often 
Upon a thorny way; 
And sore and bleeding will they be 
If, tempted, they are found 
Treading, with heedless steps, upon 
The dark, enchanted ground. 


And then my heart goes up to God— 
How anxiously I pray, 
“O, keep these little feet within 
The straight and narrow way!” 
This little hand, beneath her cheek, 
Perhaps, on some glad day, 
Within another’s may be placed 
To give her heart away. 


But rather would I feel in it, 
To-day, death’s startling chill, 
Than live to see her eyes with tears 
Of wedded sorrow fill. 
For bitterer tears of sympathy 
The living often crave, 
Than those who find in infancy 
The quiet of the grave. 


Thus I sit and watch our darling, 
And the misty future try 
To pierce, and read its shaded page 
With fancy’s curious eye. 
I can not shield thee, darling, 
But I know there is One nigh 
Who sees the future, clearly 
As the past that’s flitted by. 


-I know that Power above us, 
Which all things ean control; 
And wisdom that will guide us 
To life’s attractive goal; 
And love that wraps thee all around, 
Beyond a mother’s care— 7 
In those strong arms I place thee 
With a mother’s earnest prayer, 
Knowing that evil can not find 
Our darling Minnie there. 


So I sit me by thy cradle 
And gaze on thee, my child, 





Lost, in thy gentle slumbers, 
So peacefully and mild; 

I see the coming conflict, 
I hear the thunders roll, 

Yet rest me on His promise 
Who all things can control ; 
Nor shall my heart’ be troubled, 

Though all I can not see, 
Nor answer well the question 
“What will our Minnie be?” 


—ecCoo—. 
THE SNOW-COVERED EARTH. 


BY GEORGE W. TELLE. 


Waar means this magic change, O Earth! 
This wondrous change in thee; 

This emblematic robe of white, 
This spotless drapery? 

When night sat rayless on thy breast, 
Did’st meditate surprise, 

And thus arrayed thyself to greet 
The morning’s opening eyes? 

Or did some angel messengers 
From purer realms above, 

Descend to thee on mission sent 
Of mercy and of love? 

And that they might, while here below, 
With no defilement meet, 

Bring carpet, woven in the skies 
And spread it for their feet? 


Ye little, white-robed visitants, 
Why come ye thronging so? 

Why leave your home among the clouds, 
And seek the earth below? 

To me ye seem, fair, white-winged ones, 
Like wand’rers seeking rest, 

As thus ye come and softly lie 
On earth’s cold, cheerless breast. 


As thus ye come, I think of those 
To whom ’tis kindly giv’n— 

Though ye are purer far than they— 
To seek for rest in heav’n; 

And are not called, as ye have been, 
At last to seek it here, 

Where sin defiles the purest things, 
And starts the bitter tear. 


Perhaps ’t is meet that ye should come. 
To me it doth appear 

That nature wears this robe of white 
To shroud the dying year; 

That it, now ripening for the graye, 
And soon to breathe its last, 

May go, with garments white and clean, 
To join the mighty past. 


When I am called upon to die, 
Let me be thus arrayed! 
Let emblems of a heart made pure 
Upon my breast be laid! 
With garments washed in blood divine, 
With shouting and with song— 
Thus let me pass from earth away, 
To join the heavenly throng. 
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.MADELINE HASCALL’S LETTERS, 





EY MES. H. ©. GARDNER, 





TRELLISTON, JULY 8, 18—. 

EAR PAUL,—I think, mon ami, that you 

are very presumptuous to expect a letter 
every fortnight. What am I to fill them with? 
You say very encouragingly that you shall learn 
by heart the merest village gossip if it has had 
the good fortune to interest me. Especially I 
am desired to issue semi-weekly bulletins in re- 
gard to my poor ankle. It is better, I thank 
you. I begin to hobble about very respectably 
without the aid of my crutches. 

Who do you think has moved into the upper 
regions of the brown house opposite? It is too 
large for our city proprieties, so they rent the 
chambers. Guess quick, or give it up. Did mwt 
I nearly jump out of the window in my delight, 
when, after three days’ preparation and arrange- 
ment of furniture by a strange colored woman, 
who was overseen by all the neighbors, I saw 
our own May Leslie and her husband alight at 
the door and take possession! Think of it, Paul, 
May Leslie, the sparkling belle of a year ago, the 
pet of all our circle of exclusives, come to keep 
house in that old brown mansion in Trelliston! 
You have heard all about Mr. Leslie’s misfor- 
tunes and failure in business; so you will not be 
surprised that they should leave the city. Be- 
sides, May is not strong and needs the invigora- 
ting country air as much as I do. I was not 
long, you will believe, in limping across the street 
to welcome them. 

“Maddie Hascall! is it possible?” exclaimed 
May, throwing down and smashing a dressing- 
glass that she happened to be holding, and quite 
upsetting, in her hurry to reach me, one of the 
Misses Poole, who had come in to offer a cup of 
tea to the travelers. “ Why, you dear good soul, 
where did you come from? Where are you stay- 
ing? I thought you were at Newport.” 

“No, May, I am staying at my uncle’s in that 
cottage just across the street.” 

“Tt is that sweet, shady place that we admired 
so much, Tom,” said May, running to the win- 
dow to look again. “TI really thought, Maddie, 
that we were to stop there, till Tom drove up to 
this old concern. How snug and home-like the 
cottage looks compared with this great oven! I 
say, Tom, do find a fan somewhere.” 

“Tt is a very warm afternoon, May,” said Tom 
deprecatingly. 

“This‘is the very place I read of last week, I 
have no doubt the people bake corn-dodgers on 
the bricks outside in the sun. Not a bit of shade 
any where. Whew! I’m beginning to bake my- 
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self. What are you laughing at, Madeline? I 


shall be crisped all over before sunset. Tom, 
how could you hire this horrid place—this fur- 
nace of affliction?” 

“My dear,” he answered, hesitating as he saw 
Miss Poole’s color deepen at these rather ques- 
tionable compliments to her residence, “I did the 
best I could. I did n’t think of trees, We will 
have blinds on the inside of the windows, which 
will make a vast change in the light and temper- 
ature. I will see about them to-morrow. Only 
try to be happy and to rest this evening, and we 
will soon find a way to make every thing com- 
fortable. You are keeping Miss Poole waiting.” 

May was easily pacified and cordially accepted 
Miss Poole’s invitation, She even insisted that I 
should sit down with them, which a little dis- 
composed the three sisters, who had to rearrange 
the tea-table to make room for me. 

As May ran on in her careless way about the 
last Winter, its concerts, lectures, and parties, and 
appealed to me at every fourth sentence to con- 
firm her opinions, I could see that I was an ob- 
ject of curious interest to the Pooles. They had 
called at aunt Lucy’s, but I was confined to the 
sofa with my poor ankle swathed in a bundle of 
flannel and with a general aroma of wormwood 
and rum scenting my costume. You will infer 
that I made no special effort to be agreeable. I 
had since returned their call with auntie, but 
with no disposition to cultivate their acquaint- 
ance. J was as silent as possible. In vain aunt 
Lucy favored me with expressive side-looks by 
way of admonition, in vain she attempted to 
draw me into conversation, I was as bearish and 
uncouth as—as a Californian. “One would 
think, Madeline,” said aunt Lucy, after we had 
returned home, “that you had never been in so- 
ciety at all. Dear me, how awkward you are!” 

So you see, Paul, they had a right to be a little 
surprised at May’s revelations. The country 
hoyden was a fashionable city lady after all, and 
their sudden deference to her was amazing. Shall 
I describe them to you, without prejudice or 
malice aforethought ? 

The eldest, Miss Martha, is a tall, spare wo- 
man, of the case-knife order of beauty—sharp, 
black eyes, a little oblique like the oriental visu- 
als, and with a little tuft of hair on the back of 
her head, with which is twisted a slender wisp 
from above each ear. The top of her head, “the 
place where the hair ought to grow,” is perfectly 
bare, Miss Martha considering it a ministering to 
carnal vanity and a bad example to wear either 
false hair or a head-dress. She has lost every 
alternate tooth in the upper jaw, and her mouth, 
which is prominent and inclined to be open, seems 
to be inclosed in a picket fence. But “what is 
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beauty but a name?” As to her mental powers, 
I remember auntie’s counsel, and will not yet 
judge her; but between you and me, Paul, I 
do n’t mind owning that she acts on me like a 
moral rasp—she sets my teeth on edge with her 
sour suspicions and obscure insinuations. 

The second sister is the household drudge; she 
does the scrubbing and cooking, and seldom 
speaks unless spoken to. Her domain is the 
kitchen, and she does not leave it to make calls 
or to receive them, or even to attend Church. 

The youngest, Miss Nancy, prides herself upon 
her acute sympathies. She is short and fat, with 
a greasy, parboiled complexion. There is noth- 
ing of the lachrymose order that is too trivial 
to call forth a shower of tears from her eyes. 
Real tears, Paul. The prophet wished that his 
head was a fountain of waters. Well, Nancy 
Poole’s head is in that condition, and it is never 
dry. If real trials get scarce she tries imaginary 
ones. 

“Tt is impossible to give you an idea,” re- 
marked Miss Martha, when, on my comparing a 
little statuette on the mantle to a similar one in 
the village cemetery, Miss Nancy burst into tears 
and retired, “quite impossible to make you un- 
derstand how much sister Nancy suffers from 
sympathy with others.. There will always be 
some sad associations of thought with that little 
plaster fisherman after what you have said, Mrs. 
Hascall. We shall have to take it down, though, 
it being merely ornamental and only pampering 
a taste for display, I wonder that it was ever 
placed there.” 

Miss Nancy came back in time to finish a 
hearty supper, though her tears still flowed. 
Did you ever know a thoroughly-benevolent 
person whose head was in such a moist state? 
There is old Jacob Filer, of Orange-street. . To 
be sure, I have seen the tears start in his eyes 
when he has heard a tale of genuine distress, but 
he is too active in his measures for relief to think 
of making a parade of the pearly drops. With 
him it is more to the purpose to empty his purse 
than his skull, and it has a better general effect 
than if his sympathies all ran to water. 

There is aunt Becky Goodenough — every 
body’s aunt—the most capital nurse in danger- 
ous fevers, the most tireless watcher, the most 
faithful, self-sacrificing friend in the world; and a 
perfect sunbeam every-where, Who ever thinks 
of tears in connection with her? If you meet 
her in the street in the shadowy dog-days, you 
seem to see her cordial smile brightening every 
thing before you are near enough to distinguish 
her features. Your aunt Lucy makes me think 
of her. 

At first Miss Nancy’s wet condition quite 
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troubled me. It seemed a sad thing to be always 
dissolved in grief like saleratus in bonny-clabber, 
but I soon found that shë enjoyed ıt. You know 
that May plays and sings charmingly. The 
Pooles are all fond of music, and the simple pa- 
thetic melodies that May chooses often do not, I 
suppose, strike them as being too secular for 
their orthodox principles. I think no one could 
hear them without emotion, but Miss Nancy gets 
the most out of them, or, rather, they get the 
most out of her. Such torrents of water! But 
I am sure that it is not the pathos of the music 
or the sentiment’ that affects her. As an experi- 
ment, last evening I ran over the chords of “ Rory 
O’Moore,” and it had the usual damp effect. In- 
deed, it is like tapping her for the dropsy to strike 
the keys at all. “May,” said I this morning, 
when she came in after her milk—aunt Lucy 
sells milk—“ May, why do n’t you tell Nancy 
Poole to stop sniveling when you are singing?” 

“Because,” she answered, her every dimple 
lighting up with fun, “I could n’t bear to offend 
her. She would be so convenient in case of fire.” 

How uncle Thaddeus laughed! May is a pet 
of his, and he enjoys her good-natured sallies of 
wit. She calls him uncle, and both he and aunt 
Lucy seem to believe in the relationship. He 
was giving me a detailed account of the great 
freshet last Spring, and May sat down, milk-jug 
in hand, to listen. 

“I think the river never was so high before. 
Every house on that low street had the rooms 
on the ground floor filled with water, and inhab- 
itants escaped in boats from the chamber win- 
dows. A great deal of property was destroyed 
and one poor woman was drowned, but the dam- 
age, taken as a whole, was much less than had 
been apprehended.” 

“I wish I had been here then,” said May. “I 
do so love excitement, especially if there is no 
danger.” 

“Tt was a sad excitement, my dear. Bick per- 
sons, who had been confined to their rooms all 
Winter, had to be exposed to the inclement 
weather; some who were bedridden had to be 
hastily removed without regard to the comfort 
of the conveyance, and many poor people lost all 
they had, and were not only homeless for a sea- 
son, but entirely destitute. The smaller dwell- 
ings were in great danger. Most of the out- 
houses were carried down the stream, and when 
the river was at its greatest hight hundreds of 
people crowded on those hills back of our church, 
expecting to see all that lower point swept away. 
But I am spoiling your breakfast, Madeline,” 
said uncle, pointing to my untasted coffee. 

“Tell them about Mrs. M’Clonner,” said aunt 
Lucy; “it will be a restorative.” 





“ 
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“Well, girls,” uncle Thaddeus brightened up at 
once as he obeyed, “she was an old Irish woman, 
who lived and lives yet in a small unpainted 
house by the river-side. She had made it her 
business to sell rum, and had just got a full sup- 
ply of liquor on hand when the freshet came. 
She would not leave her premises for fear of 
theft. In vain was she urged and warned; in 
vain did boat after boat approach the attic win- 
dow where she sat on a barrel of the precious 
liquor, with offers of assistance; she would not 
budge an inch. I can see her now, leaning out 
of the window and viewing the angry waters with 
the most sublime contempt and indifference.’ 

“<«Tt’s the rum ye’re afther,’ she shouted in 
reply to our expostulations, ‘an’ fine good liquor 
it is, to be shure. Sorra a bit do I blame ye, but 
it’s no convanient jist now to accommodate ye. 
Wait a bit. It’s a thrifle too wake ye would 
make it, an’ yees mix it wi’ all this wather,’ 

“« You ‘ll drown, old lady, if you stay there. 
You ’ll lose your rum and your life too.’ 

“< It’s cowards ye are, an’ liars besides. It’sa 
charm I wear, an’ all the wathers o’ this hiritic 
land have no power over me at all. It’s the 
unclane conscience ye have, poor crathurs. Och- 
one! had ye but seen the howly eel in the sacred 
well o Ballahadinen! or the blessed trout o’ Bal- 
lina! D’ ye think that St. Pathrick will forget 
his own? Och! the weary stations I’ve made 
on me knees at his own haling well o’ the county 
Down!’ 

“«Come down, mother, while ye may. Dinnot 
wait to brag o’ yer goodness.’ 

“It’s no asy to drown the good Catholic. 
Away wi’ yees. I spit on yer big wathers. I 
hear yees, Cathariene O’Brien. Ye may slink 
about in the crowd an’ belave all the nonsense, 
but ye’re the first one to coom for a soop 0’ good 
drink whin the way is open.’” 

Uncle Thaddeus imitated the rich Irish brogue 
to perfection. 

“Did she stay there, uncle, alone?” 

“Yes. No one could persuade her to move, 
and to this hour she taunts her Irish customers 
with their want of courage and piety.” 

Aunt Lucy is calling me to tea, and I can 
smell the delicious strawberry cake that she is 
baking. But I must stop to tell you that Miss 
Nancy cried so heartily at Church last Sabbath 
that one of the good brethren thought she was 
anxious about her soul, and in his sincere joy 
and zeal stepped up to inquire into the state of 
her mind as soon as the service was over and op- 
portunity offered. 

I just saw a little ragged boy go timidly up 

to the opposite house and rap at the door. Miss 
Nancy came to the door and turned him out of 
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the yard without any ceremony. He is crying, 
poor fellow, and he looks very pale and thin. 
Hark! it is aunt Lucy calling him, I will run 
down and see what is the matter. As for you, 
truant wanderer in a strange land, I am only too 
glad to say good-by. MADELINE. 
P. S. If you don’t write longer letters, you 
will get no answers. Me 


————-> CTO 


AUTUMNAL RHYME. 





BY JOSIE B. WRIGHT. 


I HAVE been rambling, wandering, 
Out in the forest to-day ; 
I have caught the breath of the zephyr 
As it sported blithe and gay ; 
Tossing the bright leaves to and fro, 
Playing coquette with the flowers, I trow, 
Lifting the curls from my weary brow, 
Now here, then far away. 


I have sat by the dancing brooklet 
And heard the farewell chime 
Of the song-birds, e’er departing 
For a brighter, sunnier clime; 
And the music notes, so soft and clear, 
Methought as they rang in my list’ning ear, 
Were mingled with grief for the dying year, 
For this is the Autumn-time. 


I have searched over hill and valley 
For the few remaining flowers, 
Which linger still while the fair, frail buds, 
Which grew in our garden bowers, 
Have drooped and faded, ah! long ago; 
Gone from our sight like a mist of snow; 
Perished with beauty all aglow, 
` Like the loved and lost of ours. 


I have gazed—with eyes admiring— 
On the tops of the tall old trees, 
All wreathed in a brilliant coronal 
Of red and yellow leaves. 
O, never did fairy-land boast a sight 
. More full of beauty, more fair and bright, 
Bathed in a purer, holier light, 
Than that crown of Autumn leaves. 


I have heard the sweet, sad music 
Of the distant water-fall, 
And the happy laugh of childhood 
Rang through the rock-bound hall 
Of that dim, old cave, so dark and drear, 
Which sunbeams never reach to cheer, 
But whose rippling waters are pure and clear, 
And whose wonders the heart inthrall. 


And I come, with a few pale blossoms, 
From the scenes that I thought sublime, 
While my heart is full of the music 
I have caught from the warbler’s chime; 
And I'm thanking thee, Father, thanking thee, 
For the untold beauties of flower and tree, 
For the lesson of life they are teaching me, 
In this beautiful Autumn-time. 
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NOTES ON THE FATHER-LAND—RELIG- 
IOUS IMPRESSIONS. 





BY REV. JOSEPH HOLDICH, D. D. 





Y first introduction to British Christianity 

was, as one might suppose, in the Wesleyan 
connection. We landed at Liverpool on Sabbath 
about midday, and in the evening I found my 
way to a Wesleyan chapel. The service was at 
6 o’clock. The chapel was of the plainer class, 
corresponding with the general appearance of the 
congregation, The preacher for the evening 
proved to be the Rev. George Bowden. He was 
a young-looking man, of an agreeable aspect, 
rather tall, and somewhat slender. His voice 
and manner were pleasing. The introductory 
services were solemn and impressive. His sub- 
ject was Christian faithfulness, or, rather, un- 
faithfulness, on which he preached an excellent 
sermon—practical, forcible, and full of evangel- 
ical truth. I heard few better sermons in En- 
gland, and seldom hear better any where. It 
showed more than ordinary talent. Yet there 
was no striving after effect—no aim at novelty. 
Though rich in illustration and abounding in 
useful thought, it was delivered with entire sim- 
plicity and without the slightest apparent effort 
at effect or consciousness of any superior claims. 
Mr. Bowden, I understood, is a graduate of one 
of the Wesleyan theological institutions. If he 
is a fair specimen they must be a blessing to the 
Church. After the sermon the communion of 
the Lord’s Supper was administered, of which I 
partook, and found it peculiarly refreshing after 
the voyage, and on my first introduction to what 
was to me now as a foreign land, 

At the close of the service I made myself 
known to Mr. Bowden, and learning from him 
that the Wesleyan Conference was at that time 
in session in Manchester, only thirty-one miles 
distant, the next day I made my way thither, 
The Conference was held in Oldham-Street Chap- 
el. This, if not the handsomest, is the most ven- 
erable of the chapels in this city, for around it 
cluster the most sacred associations, It was 
built in the days, if not under the eyes, of the 
revered Wesley, and from its pulpit he often dis- 
pensed the Word of Life. By the kind atten- 
tions of Drs. Hannah and Jobson, whose names 
and persons are so familiar to many on this side 
of the Atlantic, I was soon introduced to the 
Conference, and, out of respect to my official po- 
sition, honored with a seat on the platform. As 
the sessions of this body are not public, and it is 
only by courtesy that a stranger is admitted, it 
would be a manifest impropriety and a breach of 


honor to give publicity to their doings. Yet | 





there was nothing that required concealment, or 
that would not bear publication. This practice 
of secret session prevailed at one time with our- 
selves. The first Conferences I attended were 
restricted to ministers, and it was only by de- 
grees that the door was opened to the public. I 
am not sure that we have gained any advantage 
by the change, and I am very certain we have 
sustained some injury. However, we must follow 
the spirit of our institutions. We sat with closed 
doors as long as we could, and only yielded from 
necessity; and I am much inclined to recommend 
our British brethren to follow the same course. 

The British Wesleyan Conference would strike 
any observer as a superior body of men. They 
impress one most favorably by their external 
aspect and bearing. While many bore a strik- 
ingly fine personal appearance, all had an air of 
high respectability. This is the more noteworthy, 
because they are not like our General Conference, 
a picked body, but are taken from the common 
mass. Probably two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of ministers go to Conference, the rest re- 
maining to attend to their work. One is struck 
with the vigorous, healthful look of the minis- 
ters, few pale visages being seen among them, 
and no bilious or dyspeptic countenance. They 
very generally have the English characteristics 
of full, fresh, ruddy cheeks and high color. They 
have also a much greater portion of old men 
than our Conferences contain. This may be be- 
cause a larger portion of the young men remain 
at their work; but I believe it is also owing to 
the fact that the average of life with English 
ministers is longer than with ours. This is due 
partly to the climate, partly to their diet, and 
not a little to their active habits. Having noth- 
ing of what we call stations, every man travels a 
circuit, and it is the general practice, the appoint- 
ments not being very far apart, to go on foot. 
The exercise is greatly conducive to health. 

In looking over the Conference I was much 
struck with the change which had taken place 
since I visited it in 1826. Many places filled by 
distinguished men were now vacant or occupied 
by others. There were then the noble Bunting, 
the scholarly Clarke, the mighty Watson, the 
eloquent Newton, the brilliant, melting Lessey, 
the distinguished and apostolic Reed, with many 
others of almost equal note, as Townley, More, 
Entwisle, and Sutclitfe, of precious memory, who 
have all finished their course and gone to enjoy 
the crown above. All these were uncommon 
men, and would have been men of mark any 
where. We look in vain at the present day for 
men to fill their places. Not but that there are 
able men in the body now. This is not what we 
mean. But there are no men to stand in pre- 
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cisely the relation that they sustained. But this 
arises from the general condition of the Confer- 
ence. As with ourselves there has been a con- 
siderable elevation of talent, learning, and char- 
acter. The average is much higher than formerly, 
and it would require very extraordinary ability 
indeed to give any one now the same prominence 
that a Clarke, a Newton, or a Bunting occupied. 
But no doubt there is there, as with us, a much 
greater number of able men and excellent schol- 
ars than ever before. We have now no men that 
occupy the position among us that William 
Beauchamp, Henry B. Bascom, Wilbur Fisk, 
Bishop Robert Emory, or Stephen Olin once pos- 
sessed. But their prominence was not a little 
owing to the fact—and this we say without de- 
tracting in the least from their conceded superi- 
ority—owing to the fact that there were fewer 
able men around them. They would have been 
great men any where, but they appeared still 
more so when they had few or no competitors. 
One can not but see how God works wisely and 
provides for the necessities of his Church. In a 
day when the general standard of mind and 
learning was low, he provided some men with 
uncommon endowments to be the guides and 
leaders in Zion; in the present day when the 
general standard is so much elevated, such indi- 
vidual prominence is not needed and is hardly 
possible. God is not accustomed to waste talent 
on the one hand, nor on the other allow a faithful 
Church to be without a requisite portion to man- 
age her affairs and carry on her work. 

I was not at Conference early enough to hear 
the able Conference sermon delivered by the dis- 
tinguished President, Rev. Samuel D. Waddy, 
nor the examinations of the candidates for or- 
dination. I was present, however, at the or- 
dination itself, and listened with great delight to 
the charge delivered to the candidates by the 
Rey. Dr. John Bowers, the retiring President. 
This was an admirable production for the occa- 
sion. It was not bedizened with ornament, nor 
pretentiously oratorical; but it was of the high- 
est and best practical character and tendency, 
full of wise counsel, clear exposition, and urgent 
enforcement of ministerial duty. It was a dis- 
course eminently calculated to benefit the young 
men to whom it was addressed, and, indeed, all 
the ministers who were present. Mr. Bowers is 
Governor of the theological institution at Dids- 
bury, and is an associate of Dr. Hannah. 
` The ordination services are very much the same 
as our own, being, like ours, taken, with some 
abbreviation, from the service of the Church of 
England, the principal difference being the actual 
presentation and donation of a Bible, having in 
it the name of the recipient and the date of his 
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ordination in place of a parchment. He also re- 
ceives a copy of the bound Minutes of the Con- 
ferences, as these constitute in fact the Discipline 
of the Wesleyan body. They have in England 
no compend of their rules and regulations con- 
forming to our book of Discipline, the bound 
Minutes serving instead for purposes of adminis- 
tration, and Mr. Wesley’s Sermons being the 
standard of doctrine. In 1836, the year that 
Dr. Fisk was delegate to the British Conference, 
after considerable discussion, when Dr. Fisk at 
the call of Dr. Bunting stated the view and usage 
of the Methodist Church in America, the prac- 
tice of imposition of hands was adopted. Prior 
to that period the declaration of the voice of the 
Church by the President of the Conference, made 
in public after suitable examination, was consid- 
ered equivalent to ordination. It was a formal 
admission of the candidate into the full office of 
the ministry. This was indeed all that was es- 
sential when it was so considered and determined 
by the Church; yet the formal imposition of 
hands, though the act has no specific virtue in it, 
gives solemnity and expressiveness to the occa- 
sion, and is moreover commended to us by apos- 
tolic usage. 

While at Manchester I drove out one day after 
Conference with Dr. Hannah to Didsbury, a small 
village a few miles from the city, the seat of the 
northern branch of the Wesleyan Theological 
Institution, in which my companion is theological 
tutor, or, as we should say, Professor. The build- 
ings are in good taste, but not equal architectu- 
rally, it is said, to those at Richmond, but were 
said to be superior in their arrangement and 
adaptation. My stay was so short that I had 
but little opportunity of informing myself of the 
internal economy and method of instruction. Be- 
sides, it was vacation, and the halls were empty. 
So far as I could judge the course of instruction, 
if not as comprehensive as that of our colleges 
nor as profound as that of the theological semi- 
naries of our country, is excellent for practical 
effect and useful ministerial training. Only such 
young men are received here as have given satis- 
factory evidence of being called of God to the 
work of the ministry, have been recommended to 
Conference, and accepted. They are placed here 
for their improvement till they are wanted in the 
active service. They generally improve while 
here in piety as well as in scholarship and theo- 
logical acquirements. Great attention is paid to 
their religious character and growth. 

I was pleased with the arrangements for tbdy- 
ing and boarding the students. They have sepa- 
rate rooms for studying and sleeping, the former 
being down stairs, the latter above. Washing 
conveniences are provided below, so that they 
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need not resort to their dormitories at all in the 
day-time. This is a moral precaution, women 
being employed to take care of the sleeping- 
rooms, and is also a better security for healthful- 
ness. It avoids the too prevalent and injurious 
custom of our country of sitting through the 
day in the same rooms that are slept in at night. 
The buildings, too, are situated within an orna- 
mental garden, prettily laid out and planted with 
trees and flowering shrubs, while a kitchen or 
vegetable garden is contiguous. A regular gar- 
dener is employed, who resides in a cottage on the 
premises. I was greatly indebted to good Dr. 
Hannah and his estimable lady for their kindness 
and attention at Didsbury. Being vacation and 
Conference time also, the other gentlemen con- 
nected with the institution were absent. 

I believe the Wesleyans are well satisfied, as 
they have good reason to be, with their theolog- 
ical institution. The Southern branch at Rich- 
mond, near London, is of the same character as 
this, and not less successful. From these many, 


if not the most of their rising and already emi- 
nent men of the younger class, went forth. I 
might mention William Arthur, so well and fa- 
vorably known in this country, the celebrated 
Punshon, Gervase Smith, his intimate friend and 
scarcely his inferior, with George Bowden, already 


mentioned, Richard Roberts, and very many oth- 
ers whom I can not name. 

The topic we are on leads me to remark on the 
Wesleyan system of education more generally. 
Besides the theological schools just named, and 
the schools at Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
for the education of ministers’ sons, there is a 
flourishing institution for general education at 
Sheffield, formerly called the Wesleyan Proprie- 
tary School, but now called Wesley College, of 
which Rey. 8. D. Waddy, President of the Con- 
ference, is the head. Besides these the Wesley- 
ans have an excellent institution in London called 
the Westminster Training School, the design of 
which is to prepare young persons of either sex 
for the profession of teaching. This is on a large 
and liberal scale, and, so far as I could judge from 
a hasty inspection, admirably conducted. The 
training is thorough, if not severe, and, as a con- 
sequence, the éves of this school are in great 
demand. It draws, I believe, some support from 
the Government, according to the number of its 
pupils, which are subjected to rigid examination 
under a committee appointed by .the Crown. 
Such examinations have given great satisfaction, 
and elicited high commendation from the exam- 
mers. This institution is under the charge of 
Rey. John Scott, who appears to be thoroughly 
qualified for his station. It is an indispensable 
condition of admittance to this school, that the 
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applicant be a member in good standing in the 
Wesleyan Church, and that he or she continue to 
give satisfactory evidence of piety throughout 
the course. 

In England I was a good deal interested in the 
character of the pulpit services. I am not sure 
that I had a fair opportunity of forming an opin- 
ion, and my judgment in the case may not be 
very reliable. But if; from what I heard, I may 
compare English preachers with American, I 
should say that the former, as a general thing, 
are more careful than the latter in their prepara- 
tion. Though they never, so far as I saw, use 
notes in their ordinary service, yet their delivery 
smacks strongly of rhetorical care and labor. In 
fact, it not unfrequently strikes one as having 
been memorized. But on the other hand all the 
preaching that I heard was very decidedly evan- 
gelical. The preachers in England dwell much 
on the great doctrines of the Cross; they are also 
very practical, as well as rich in spirituality. I 
am disposed to think their preaching is generally 
of a more spiritual and evangelical character 
than ours. It is more discriminating and less 
vague and general. They are less topical and 
more textual than we are, and they more clearly 
open up and explain the Scriptures. But I can 
not say that their preaching is more urgent and 
forcible, more awakening and powerful. I doubt 
if it be. It seems to be more distinctly the desire 
of the ministry there to instruct Christians, to 
build them up in Christian doctrine and in pious 
character. They preach as recognizing the fact 
that “the perfecting of the saints ”—Ephesians 
iv, 12—is the great end of the ministry. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that one often meets there 
with persons of very rich piety, who drink very 
deeply of the heavenly fountain. 

But it seemed to me that there is a more limited 
range of topics in the British pulpit than in ours, 
and consequently less variety. The preacher 
seemed to keep himself in such close proximity 
to the cross that he could not see far beyond or 
around it. This is an excellence carried too far. 
Yet it is not so bad as the opposite, which leaves 
the cross out of sight, or throws so many objects 
in the way that you can not see it. The latter 
is, perhaps, more frequently our error. In aim- 
ing at novelty of topic, too frequently the great 
truths which most serve to awaken the sinner and 
nourish the believer are left out of sight, or very 
casually touched upon. If this kind of preach- 
ing is adapted to please superficial hearers, the 
other is certainly more calculated to build up the 
Church in holiness and produce depth and matu- 
rity of Christian character. 

The best specimens of preaching that I heard 
in England were from the Rev. Luke H. Wise- 
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man, in York; the Rev. Richard Roberts, in Lon- 
don; the Rev. George Bowden, in Liverpool, al- 
ready named; and the Rev. Benjamin Waddy, 
who preached in Great Queen-Street Chapel, in 
London, a sermon plain and unpretending indeed, 
but full of “the marrow and fatness” of Gospel 
truth. These are, in fact, nearly all the Wesleyan 
preachers I did hear. I must not omit, however, 
the Rev. Gervase Smith, whom I heard deliver a 
missionary speech. It was at the small village 
of Acomb, near York, in a little chapel that 
would hardly with cramming hold two hundred 
people. Yet he delivered an address fit for a 
cathedral, and that would have rung through our 
Academy of Music with the power of a tempest. 
It was by far the ablest performance I heard in 
England. Gervase Smith is a remarkable man. 
He has great variety and power as well as brill- 
iance. His addresses are evidently the result 
of great labor, but he has wonderful fertility as 
well as industry. A gentleman told me that in 
making a missionary tour he has been known to 
speak at from twelve to twenty meetings, deliv- 
ering a different address each time, all so good 
that it was hard to say which to prefer. 

In London I heard Spurgeon and Dr. Cum- 
mings, but these have so often been described 
that I shall say nothing of them here. 

An American will hardly fail to be struck with 
the difference between the English chapels and 
our own churches. We will confine ourselves at 
present to the interior. First of all, the gallery, 
in all the large chapels, is very large and sloping, 
sometimes reaching nearly to the ceiling. Then 
it usual extends quite round the building, the 
organ, if there be one, standing in the rear of the 
pulpit. The pulpit is not, lke ours, on a plat- 
form wide enough to hold a sofa and a couple of 
chairs, and perhaps a stand for the Bible and 
hymn-book. No such thing. It is a tall, tub- 
like-looking affair, mounted perhaps on a post, to 
which you ascend by a narrow flight of stairs, 
and in which you find a narrow, little board to 
sit down on. But, sooth to say, there is precious 
little occasion for any; for after his silent prayer 
on entering the preacher is on his feet the whole 
time. As soon as he has read the first two lines 
of his hymn the singing begins, and so he goes 
on giving out two lines at a time throughout. 
The second and third hymns are sung in the 
same manner, So the preacher has not a mo- 
ment to rest from beginning to end. For my 
part I could not get used to this, nor do I see 
the need of it. It was very necessary at first, 
no doubt; but now all have hymn-books and do 
not need to be prompted every two lines. There 
is at present a movement against it, but it meets 
strong resistance from those who love the old 








ways, and John Bull does not like changes. But 
we opine young England will carry it in this 
thing sooner or later. 

A difference from American Methodism con- 
sists in using the liturgy. Before I went to En- 
gland I was half inclined to favor the use of the 
form of prayer as given in Mr. Wesley’s Abridg- 
ment, at least in the morning service. But I can 
not say that my love for it was deepened by my 
visit. It is by no means universal in the Wes- 
leyan chapels. It is not much used in the north- 
ern part of the kingdom, I was told, and in the 
other parts it is only used in the larger chapels 
where the wealthier class belong. But it seemed 
to me to evince only a lingering attachment. to 
the national Church, a similarity to which many 
of the Wesleyans desire to maintain. At any 
rate I observed, what I was told is generally the 
case, that where the liturgy is used the bulk of 
the congregation do not come to chapel till the 
form of prayer is finished and the extempore 
prayer and service, as in our churches, begin. 
The mass of the people. seemed to me to show 
but little interest in the liturgy. Perhaps I had 
not sufficient opportunity to form a correct judg- 
ment, but I speak of the impression I received. 

A member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of the United States will, I think, be somewhat 
struck with the different status which his Church 
occupies in the two countries. I do not allude 
to any thing I experienced myself, as personally 
I had nothing whatever to complain of; but alto- 
gether the reverse. Still the impression on me 
from my observation of things was such as ac- 
corded with this view. Thus the Wesleyan min- 
isters In England are never called clergymen, 
that being restricted to the Establishment, and 
seldom ministers, that term being used chiefly by 
Dissenters. Mr. Wesley himself used the word 
“ preachers,” and this term has been almost ex- 
clusively used since. So it was with us formerly, 
the nomenclature being imported to our country. 
But on becoming a separate and independent 
Church, having Scriptural ordination and all the 
appurtenances of a Church, our ministers have 
as much right to be called clergymen as any oth- 
ers. I can not say that I particularly admire 
the unscriptural designation either of clergyman 
or rector; but I am now only speaking of the 
right to use it, So also we never hear the word 
church applied to places of religious worship 
among Wesleyans or Dissenters. The latter use 
either meeting-house or chapel—the Wesleyans 
always and only chapel. But a chapel is an 
appendage to a church; a place of meeting for 
religious purposes in subordination or in addition 
to the church; or it is a private place of worship, 
as in a palace, or college, or the like. So in 
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many parishes in England there are what are 
called chapels of ease, which are places of wor- 
ship built professedly to relieve an over-crowded 
church in very populous parishes. But under 
this provision sometimes a chapel of ease is 
erected for the purpose of calling such a minister 
as the congregation prefer. In the parish church, 
in many cases, the people have no choice, but 
must submit to the appointment of the patron 
of the living. But in a chapel the clergyman is 
supported by the voluntary contributions of the 
people, who call the man that suits them. Hence 
chapels of ease are perhaps more likely to have 
evangelical and faithful ministers than the parish 
church. For although the clergy of the Swift 
and Sterne school are no longer known, yet so 
long as Church preferments are in the hands of 
worldly men, there will be many ministers pre- 
ferred to wealthy benefices, who, though correct 
in their moral conduct, have but little of the 
spirit of their sacred calling, 

And as chapels are always something subor- 
dinate and inferior to churches, the architectural 
character accords with this view. Chapels in 
England are not built like churches. They have 
no steeple or tower, and no bells. True, they 
are often handsome—even elegant. And such 


was and is the City Road Chapel in London, Mr. 


Wesley’s own model chapel. It was, when built, 
probably unsurpassed out of the Establishment, 
and even now I saw no chapel in London or else- 
where, on the whole, superior or even equal to 
it. There are such no doubt in the large towns, 
as Leeds, Liverpool, Birmingham, but I saw 
none. And, indeed, the City Road Chapel is a 
handsome building, presenting quite a command- 
ing appearance. But still it has, as have all re- 
ligious buildings not of the Establishment, the 
alr of a chapel or meeting-house, rather than 
what the English understand by a church. The 
general view and feeling on this subject was im- 
ported into this country, and so, for many years, 
we built our places of worship like meeting- 
houses, or chapels, or, sooth to say, very much 
like barns. We are now building them like 
churches, And why should we not? I do not 
encourage needless extravagance, but still I go 
for appropriateness and congruity. I would have 
a church look like a church, and not like a school- 
house or a wagon-shed. And why object to a 
bell? Mr. Wesley had no bells in his chapels, 
because they were chapels and not churches; but 
iwe are free from his restraints; and if a bell is a 
convenient way of calling people together, or of 
giving notice of divine service, and is found use- 
ful or necessary, why, let us have bells; that is, 
where the people can afford it. 

Methodism, in this country, has great advant- 
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ages. In England every thing is overshadowed 
by the Establishment. Her clergy enjoy a posi- 
tion of unmistakable respectability; they rank 
with the gentry or aristocracy; their influence is 
very great, and their emoluments in the wealth- 
ier parishes are very considerable. Dissenters 
are regarded as inferior in position and respecta- 
bility; and though many of them, as well as 
Wesleyan ministers, attain high consideration 
and have access to the best society, it must be 
acquired, not by virtue of their position, but by 
the force and excellence of their personal charac- 
ter. Even then they are for the most part looked 
on with a sort of patronizing air, which seems to 
say you are here only by sufferance. Such is the 
strength of this influence that many sons of the 
preachers leave the communion of the father and 
seek refuge in the mother Church. In our coun- 
try we have hardly any temptation of this kind. 
We, as a class, labor under no disabilities. 
Changes in ecclesiastical connection occasionally 
take place with us, but it is usually from other 
considerations, honest change of sentiment, or it 
may be hope of a better support, or dissatisfac- 
tion with the itinerancy. It is not for want of a 
more respectable position; for with us every man 
enjoys as much respectability as he possesses the 
elements to command, and if he does not possess 
respectability where he is, it is very foolish in 
him to run about looking for it elsewhere. 

But I am possibly trespassing unreasonably 
upon the patience of the reader, and I suppress 
what I might have to say further on this subject. 


—coCcos— 


SUNSET. 
BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 


PURPLE shadows all around 
Goldening in the west; 

Bees have hushed their murmuring sound— 
’T is the hour of rest. 


Sated herds have ceased to graze, 
Butterflies are still, 

And a mellow, misty haze 
Floats around the hill. 


Happy birds, with folded wing, 
On the leafy nest, 

Cease their restive fluttering, 
With contentment blest. 


Up above the distant hills 
Streams a parting glow, 

As if the other hemisphere 
Its radiant morn would show. 


Sweet, soul-softening sunset hour, 
Lengthen yet thy stay ; 

Though thou takest our rich dower, 
Other lands have day. 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT POETS AND POETRY. 





BY PRESIDENT ALLYN. 





e read poetry and enjoy it requires several 
things. There must be an imagination in the 
reader vivid enough to complete a picture, or to 
fill up the outline of a character, or to “make 
out” the brief of a story, from mere scattered 
hints given by full-sensed words. A mathemati- 
cian will tell you that he can easily make out a 
circle if you will only give three points any where 
in its circumference, and we can all behold and 
admire the infinite arch of the heavens as well 
by night as by day, if only the scattered stars 
are shining in it; while if none of these, with 
their points of light, are there, we shall think of 
the sky only as a plain black ceiling a few feet 
above our heads. It is the business of the poet 
to plant such points of light in our minds and 
memories, and leave us, by means of them, to 
make for ourselves an infinite arch of beauty 
over and around us. It X his to give us the 
three or more separate and often distant points 
in the circle of thought, and leave us to complete 
for ourselves the great circumference of literary 
and intellectual creation. This is not saying that 
the reader’s imagination must be as vigorous as 
the poet’s, who first made the poetry. The 
reader only needs to have so much of the power 
of this faculty as shall enable him to follow 
where his thoughts are led, or, in other words, 
enough of genius to read and complete from hints 
what another had the faculty divine to invent. 
The one merely makes or spells out what the 
other had first conceived and given the key by 
which to read. For an instance, take the follow- 
ing little and simple poem or song from Mr. 
Coggeshall’s book, named in the foot-note. It is 
by Mrs. Lois Bryan Adams, of Detroit, entitled, 
“ Hoeing Corn:” 


“Out in the earliest light of the morn 
Ralph was hoeing the springing corn; 
The dew fell flashing from the leaves of green, 
Wherever his glancing hoe was seen, 
While dark and mellow the hard earth grew 
Beneath his strokes so strong and true. 
And steadily still, hill after hill, 
As the sun went up, he swung the hoe, 
Hoe, hoe, hoe—row after row, 
From the earliest light of the Summer morn, 
Till the noonday sound of the dinner horn. 


What was Ralph thinking of all the morn, 
Out in the Summer heat hoeing the corn, 





* Suggested by The Poets and Poetry of the West, 
with Biographical and Critical Notices. By William T. 
Coggeshall. Columbus: Follett, Foster & Co. Pp. 688, 
8vo. 1860 











-With the sweat and dust on his hands and face, 
And toiling along at a steady pace? 
A clear light beamed in his eye the while, 
And round his lips was a happy smile, 
As steadily still, hill after hill, 
While the sun went down he swung the hoe, 
Hoe, hoe, hoe—row after row, 
Faster toward nightfall than even at morn, 
He hastened his steps through the springing corn. 
This he was thinking of all the morn, 
And all day long as he hoed the corn, 
“ How sweet it will be, when the shadows fall 
Over the little brown cottage wall, 
To sit by the door ‘neath the clustering vine, 
With Isabel's dear little hand in mine! 
So, cheerily still, hill after hill, 
From morning till night I'll swing my hoe, 
Hoe, hoe, hoe—row after row, 
Knowing that each step that I take thro’ the corn 
Is bringing me nearer to Isabel Lorn.” 


This is not the whole of the- beautiful little 
pastoral, but it is enough to make a picture—a 
series of pictures even—that brings up before us 
a delightful landscape, and a wonderful world of 
affection, truth, and faithful happiness. And the 
one who can not see all the rest of pride, love, 
and contentment, is not fit to read poetry—he 
wants the power to appreciate beauty no less 
than the ability to “make out,” as those genius- 
gifted Bronté girls were wont to callit. Such a 
little poem is to us—we honestly confess it with 
somewhat of blushing, as a reader of the classics 
ought—worth more than a cart-load of epics. 
It leaves something for owr imagination to do, 
which the long-drawn epic often does not.. We 
are obliged to keep awake to read and understand 
the hints of the little poem, while—if the ex- 
pression may be pardoned—we could sleep and 
read the long epic all the better. Not that we 
do not love epic poetry where it is of the highest 
ordér; but that we do not enjoy and profit by it 
as largely as we do by a series of smaller poems. 
The defect may be attributed to some idiosyn- 
crasy in our nature, but can hardly be laid to 
our early education; for, the first poetry we can 
remember to have read was epic—to wit, Pope’s 
Translation of the Iliad, Dryden’s Translation of 
Virgil, and Poole’s Translation of Jerusalem De- 
livered—we are sure it was Poole’s, though we 
have not seen the book since, almost forty years 
ago. The three books stood side by side in the 
old library case belonging to an association of 
readers in a country New England town, and 
we—a flaxen-haired, near-sighted, blue-eyed boy 
of seven or eight years—actually took great de- 
light in reading them, and even now can recall 
their images with great accuracy and delight. 
But we confess as we grow older we enjoy epics 
less and ballads more. Is this not, partly at 
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least, the case with nations? And is not epic 
poetry almost necessarily, as Macaulay has ar- 
gued, confined to the earlier ages of a people, and 
to a people emerging from a state of less cultiva- 
tion and knowledge, into one more refined and 
scientific? A poem must, therefore, be read by 
one who has some good share of imagination. 
The reader needs only less of this power than 
the poet who wrote. 

There are men who never can enjoy poetry for 
this reason. They are your plain, hard, severe, 
cruelly common-sense people, to whom every 
thing is valuable only as it can be used in making 
money, or in preparing to make money—who, if 
they had been the creators of this world, would 
have made fruits to grow without a bud or blos- 
som, and trees without leaves or branches, further 
than might have been necessary to make knees for 
ship timber—who would have had no clouds in the 
sky except in the night, and no hills or valleys 
on the earth’s surface except for the purposes of 
drainage. They would have had every thing in 
sober colors, in straight lines and plain surfaces. 
All houses would have been built in the same 
shape and according to the same pattern, and all 
the men and women, all the children, all the ani- 
mals, all the trees, would have been made by the 


square rule, and of the same hight, and breadth, |. 


and form, so that the boards and timbers of the 
houses could have been made in the same steam 
saw and planing-mill; so that all the garments 
to clothe the people could have been made in the 
same mammoth tailor-shop; and all the trees 
would have grown squared and hewn so as to 
save labor and skill in making them into timber. 
Such men as these we always did mislike, and it 
isa part of our daily prayer that we may never 
mislike them less, Not that we want to hate 
them. By no means. Hate is not in our creed, 
unless in the sense in which the old divine inter- 
preted the passage in which Christ commands his 
disciples to hate father and mother for his sake— 
to wit, to love less. We do love some people 
more than others, but this class is not among 
them; and we can hardly say that we love less 
where we do not love at all, unless we adopt 
into our code of morals the very convenient alge- 
braic symbol for negative quantities. If you 
will allow us such a notation of affection, we will 
consent to say that we negatively love people who 
can not appreciate poetry, and who can not read 
it and understand it. ; 

And yet just here let us say that we do really 
believe that this power to appreciate poetry is 
almost as generally given to men, and women, 
and children, as is the imagination. But it is the 


faculty most of all easily repressed and discour- | 


aged. Every child has it in abundance, and 





Coleridge ascribes much of his ability, both to 
speculate accurately upon philosophy and to read 
and compose poetry, to the early cultivation of 
this power of'his childhooď’s reading. Let us | 
open Mr. Coggeshall’s excellent book—which, by 
the way, needs no praise from any body, it only 
needs to be known—at almost any page, and we 
shall find examples in proof of the remarks al- 
ready made and tending to something even 
stronger than we have said. Take three stanzas 
of the tender poem on “ Ruins,” by Hattie Tyng, 
of Wisconsin, which has much of the peculiari- 
ties of the New Éngland Longfellow : 


“ Over sea and over desert, 
Wandering many a weary mile, 
By the lordly banks of Ganges— 
By the softly-flowing Nile, 
Travelers wander, seeking ever 
Ruins which may tales unfold 
Of the rude barbaric splendor 
Of the mystic days of old. 
$ * * * * 
But they know not that around them, 
Close at home, are ruins spread, 
Strange as those that glimpses give them 
Of the ages that are dead. 
Crumbling fane or fallen turret, 
Ruined mosque or minaret, 
Teaches not the solemn lesson 
Which we learn but to forget. 


Every-where around are scattered 
Ruined lives and broken hearts, i 
Wrecks of manhood far more shattered 
Than these fragments of lost arts. 
And we need not go to seek them 
Far from our own native land, 
For, unnoted and forsaken, 
Near us many ruins stand.” 


But it is quite time we turned to speak of an- 
other thing which a reader of poetry must have— 
sensibility. We do not mean what is commonly 
called sentimentalism. We mean a soul alive to 
feel as well as a mind awake to see. Unless one 
possess this divine gift—and it is a richer boon 
than far-reaching intellect—he can not read po- 
etry. He may go over the words; he may mark 
the images; he may be delighted with the meta- 
phors; he may look on all the pictures hinted at 
by the imagination of the poet, but he can not 
enjoy the interior sense—the soul-essence of po- 
etry. Let this be set down as a matter of not 
only proof, but actual experience, felt and known 
by all who ever appreciated poetry, Some people 
know a great deal and can correctly imagine a 
vast deal more, but they can not feel it. They 
can weep and laugh, or, rather, go through the 
motions of those operations—but they can not 
feel grief or joy—it is as much as can be expected 
of them if they can feel sad or comfortable. 
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Such people may have fancy, and possib] y imag- 
ination in its lowest development, and they can, 
therefore, write poetry a little, but they can not 
read it. There are in the Book of Poets and 
Poetry of the West many gems totally out of the 
reach of the capacities of all such people. Take 
the following, by Mrs. Amelia B. Welby, of Ken- 
tucky, and one of the most feeling as well as 
imaginative writers which the land of the West 
has known: 


“ My heart is like a lonely bird, 
That sadly sings, 
Brooding upon its nest unheard, 
With folded wings. 


For of my thoughts the sweetest part 
Lie all untold, X 

And treasured in this mournful heart 
Like precious gold. 


The fever dreams that haunt my soul 
Are deep and strong; 

For through its deep recesses roll 
Such floods of song. 

* * * * 

O! in my soul, too wild and strong 
This gift hath grown, 

Bright spirit of immortal song! 
Take back thine own. 


I know no sorrows round me cling, 
My years are few; 

And yet my heart ’s the saddest thing 
I ever knew. 


For in my thoughts the world doth share 
But little part; 

A mournful thing it is to bear 
A mournful heart.” 


Now, unless one can feel the sadness here 
hinted at, he can not be called fit to read such 
exquisite lines; and he would do better to con- 
fine himself to plain, scientific prose, or to some 
such useful art as clerking, or book-keeping, and 
adding long columns of figures like a good calcu- 
lating machine. 

The third thing, which a person must possess 
in order to read and enjoy the soul of poetry, is 
what may be called a proper mood of mind or 
inspiration. Or to put it in other words, he must 
have a mind capable of taking on all the various 
moods of human fancy and feeling, and he must 
be in that especial mood in which the poet was 
when he wrote the poem, or in some state akin 
to that mood. That is, he must have a fit of in- 
spiration bordering on that of the poet himself. 
This is different from what has been before said. 
But we shall not undertake to tell how or why 
it is different. It is enough to say that this pe- 
culiar moodiness, or, if you please to call it so, 
this whimsicality, is described by Mr. Longfellow 
in his beautiful poem entitled, “The Day is 











Done,” m which occur the following beautiful 
lines: 
“Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heart-felt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 
Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time; 
For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long to rest: 
Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of Summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 
Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 
Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.” 


Such are the songs the people love, and such 
are gathered by Mr. Coggeshall in the volume 
under notice. And we confess once more that 
many of them are, to our heart and soul, worth 
more than a dozen epics of the Southey school, 
or than whole long, interminable- almost books of 
excursions and recluses. We know we are not 
orthodox, but we can not help it, and are ready 
to do all necessary penance for our sins. 

And this peculiar moodiness can hardly ever 
be produced by an epic. It can come up oftenest 
in the heart and soul when we are reading short 
and diversified poems. For this reason we do 
prize Mr. Coggeshall’s book very highly, and 
most heartily commend it to all genuine lovers 
of poetry, and especially to all appreciative read- 
ers of good poems. It has been on our table 
since Autumn, and we can take it up at a leisure 
moment and by turning half a dozen pages from 
any point at which we happen to open, we can 
find something that will hit our peculiar mood. 
Here are poems descriptive of natural scenery 
true and bewitching; others are full of the no- 
blest pathos of sad and melancholy affection and 
tender heart-yearning for the loved and lost, 
and yet full of buoyant, confident hope and ex- 
ultant joy in view of that hope; while others 
are grand and sublime in the energy of free 
thought and devotion to freedom, to duty, and to 
God; and still others abound in the outgushing 
of all that is sweet and ennobling in domestic 
affection and devotion. Surely Mr. Coggeshall is 
a most excellent hunter after merit in poetry, or 
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the West abounds in poems of great beauty and 
power. Perhaps both are true, and we ought to 
give the editor great praise and the writers still 
greater. Let us give one more little poem by 
Helen L. Bostwick, of Ravenna, Ohio, entitled, 
“Little Dandelion :” 


“Little Bud Dandelion 

Hears from her nest— 

‘Merry-heart, starry-eye, 
Wake from your rest!’ 

Wide ope the emerald lids; 
Robins above— 

Wise little Dandelion 
Smiles at his love. 


Cold lie the daisy banks, 
Clad but in green, 

Where in the Mays agone 
Bright hues were seen. 

Wild pinks are slumbering, 
Violets delay— 

True little Dandelion 
Greeteth the May. 


Meek little Dandelion 
Groweth more fair, 

Till dries the amber dew 
Out from her hair. 

High rides the thirsty sun, 
Fiercely and high— 

Faint little Dandelion 
Closeth her eye! 


Dead little Dandelion 
In her white shroud, 
Heareth the angel-breeze 
Call from the cloud. 
Tiny plumes fluttering 
Make no delay, 
Little winged Dandelion 
Soareth away.” 


Many of the pieces in this book have appeared 
in the columns of the Repository, and are none 
of the worse for that. There is scarcely room 
here to add that each poet’s contribution is intro- 
duced by a short biographical notice by Mr. 
Coggeshall, or by one of his friends. And these 
notices are not commonplace puffs and mere eu- 
logies. They are in every case discriminative 
and valuable, fully as much so as the extracts 
are beautiful and suggestive. Take the book as 
a whole—its poems and its brief biographies—it 
is perhaps the most elegant, and interesting, and 
useful book printed on this side of the mount- 
ains. We hope for more of the same sort from 
the same pen. 

ie 

A BLIND man is really nourished by the food 
he eats, even though he can not see it; so, when, 
by the blindness of our spiritual wisdom, we can 
not discern the Savior, yet his grace sustains our 
strength and keeps us alive in famine, 
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NOTES OF SUMMER TRAVEL. 





BY JAMES F. RUSLING, ESQ. 





HE hot days of July had come; the hotter 

days of August were fast approaching. Busi- 
ness was dull, and the hours wore heavily on- 
ward. It was the time for the exodus of all 
dwellers in towns. Many of our citizens were 
already away at the seaside, and others were 
daily leaving; but we concluded to vary the pro- 
gramme, and take a run among the mountains. 
So taking the ‘cars at Trenton, we started for 
Easton, Penn., about sixty miles distant. Our 
road lay directly up the Delaware, and is notable 
chiefly for its bits of quiet river scenery. The 
Delaware above Trenton is never large, but is al- 
ways picturesque, and forms a pleasing part of 
almost every view you catch as you ride along. 
The valley, for the most part, slopes gently down 
to the river, though here and there a jutting bluff 
rises abruptly from the water, and serves to break 
the monotony of the scene. The well-kept fields, 
with their sleek herds browsing at their leisure, 
and their cozy farm-houses embowered among 
cooling trees, were a grateful contrast to the 
sweltering city we had left behind. 

Arriving at Easton at 11, A. M., we there met 
the balance of our party. And now, dear reader, 
while they are shaking hands all round, allow me 
to introduce them to you. That tall, quiet-look- 
ing man, with thoughtful eyes and nose, spare 
cheeks, and straight, dark hair, somewhere over 
thirty years of age—him, in the brown duster 
and dark straw hat—I introduce as ex-professor ; 
he was, till recently, Professor of Greek in a cer- 
tain Seminary in New Jersey, but is now pastor 
of a Methodist Episcopal Church in B. That 
one talking to him with so much animation, in 
the light felt hat and gray coat—he of the sharp, 
brown eyes and auburn beard—prompt and de- 
cided in all he does, is the ex-professor’s successor. 
That other one, tall and rather slim, with light 
hair, soft blue eyes, and features “sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” is the young but 
gifted pastor of a Methodist Episcopal Church 
here in Trenton; his congregation has kindly re- 
leased him for a month from active service, and 
he is off to the mountains to recruit worn health 
and energy. We’ll call him Paul. As for my- 
aelf, I am only a writer of writs, who cultivates 
literature as a pastime, and enjoys traveling with 
good companions whenever I can find them; I 
present myself merely, as 


“ A chiel amang them takin notes.” 


Alumni of the same Alma Mater, we all four had 
been fast friends for many years, and now had 
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come together from different quarters, for a fort- 
night’s reunion and recreation. 

After dining, finding that we had some three 
hours to spend in Easton, we decided on a visit 
to Lafayette College. Passing out one of the 
main streets on our way thither, we came to a 
fine stream of water called the Bushkill. On the 
north side of it we perceived a new brick build- 
ing, with its walls cracked from top to bottom; 
erected too near the stream, the water had grad- 
ually undermined it, and now several men were 
at work assisting the demolition. As we, with 
many others, gazed curiously on, the roof fell in, 
and the walls came down with a crash; the noise 
and dust occasioned thereby had scarcely sub- 
sided, when a shrewd-looking old Dutchman, with 
a twinkle in his eye, commented thus: “Mein 
friendts, I dink das haus was built upon de sandt, 
for great is de fall of it!” 

Thence by a flight of stairs, numbering two 
hundred and twenty-five steps, we ascended to 
the College. While on our toilsome way up, 


Paul gravely inquired whether this was n’t what 
1s meant by “the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties ;” but once up the high and precipi- 
tous hill, upon which the College is situated, we 
were amply rewarded for our clamber by a noble 
view of the surrounding country. Easton lay at 


our feet, an active, thriving town of seven thou- 
sand inhabitants, with about as little of the Rip 
Van Winkle air of Dutchland about it, as any 
town of its size in Pennsylvania. Just beyond 
the town, the Lehigh comes down between the 
hills to join the Delaware. A fine trestle-work 
railroad bridge spans the Delaware, and as we 
gazed, a long, dark train of coal cars crept stealth- 
ily out upon it, as if feeling its way along the 
skeleton-like structure. Past these, swelling hills 
and finely-cultivated fields undulate away to the 
distant horizon. Turning to the College, we 
found the doors all fastened, and admission to its 
classic precincts, therefore, impossible. I believe" 
it was vacation, but we saw several students in 
their rooms, who dodged about the windows, 
peeping curiously at us, resorting even to mirrors 
to aid their stealthy glimpses. 

Even when one of them was hailed, by the ex- 
professor, with the respectful salutation, “ O puer, 
salve !” they shrunk behind the window-sills and 
refused to show themselves. Did they take us 
for wandering Bedouins? or think, because of 
our attire, we were modern Zouayes? Why, we 
were only a party of quiet tourists, bent on sight- 
seeing, and firm in our intention to “form and 
regulate our domestic institutions in our own 
way.” 

In the afternoon we again took the cars for 
Bethlehem. This is a quaint, yet cozy town of 
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some three thousand inhabitants, chiefly Moravi- 
ans. This once flourishing sect has dwindled 
down to some seven thousand members in Amer- 
ica, of whom about two thousand are found here 
at Bethlehem and an adjacent town called Naza- 
reth. These two societies are possessed of ample 
resources, owing to the sagacity of their far- 
sighted patron, the well-known Count Zinzendorf. 
Over a century ago, at a merely-nominal price, 
he secured to them large tracts of land in this 
locality, which were recently sold at from $100 to 
$150 per acre. Their increase in numbers, how- 
ever, is deplorably small; many of their own 
children abandon the faith of their fathers, and 
the accessions from other quarters are few and 
far between. We found the people kind and hos- 
pitable, but mostly abounding in old customs, 
that took one back at least a half century. 
Many of them speak only a mongrel German, 
and in their dress, their manners, their dwellings, 
and the appurtenances thereof, they remind you 
greatly of the good old days of Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker. The old Germanic fondness for music 
still lingers among them, and there is scarcely 
a house that does not have its piano and violin. 
As you enter the older streets, and find yourself 
surrounded by venerable-looking buildings that 
must have been rather stylish in their day, built 
substantially of stone, and peering down upon 
you from their quaint windows and many gables, 
you forget that you are in the fast land of Hail 
Columbia, and seem rather to have stumbled into 
a conservative street of slow old Nuremburg. 
The newer streets, however, are gradually waking 
up, and the town in general certainly wears an 
air of thriftiness, 

Our first visit was to the Moravian Cemetery. 
This is an inclosure of elevated ground, near the 
heart of the town, some four acres in extent, and 
now thickly dotted with graves, It is devoid of 
flowers and shrubbery, but abounds with shade 
trees, through which run many well-kept walks. 
The peculiarity which strikes you immediately on 
entering is, that the gravestones are all horizontal, 
instead of being, as ordinarily, perpendicular. 
The graves are raised and sodded, the same as is 
usual elsewhere, but the gravestones all lie flat 
upon them. The graves themselves are arranged 
in rows for the old, the middle-aged, and the 
young, without regard to families, and the sexes 
are buried apart from each other. There may be 
some recondite reason for this method of burial 
that is convincing to the Moravian mind, but when 
I die, let me be buried among and by the side of 
those whom I have loved, and who through long 
years have loved me! Some of the interments 
are quite ancient. We noticed one old stone, 
scarred and worn by the storms of a century, 
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which bore the date of 1742. Two rude stones, 
near the center of the Cemetery, bore the simple 
inscriptions, 
“MAGDALENA, AN INDIAN. 

Jury 20, 1746.” 

And, 
“ZIBORA, WIFE OF NATHANIEL. 

Ava, 28, 1748.” 
And so the record ran, grave by grave, down 
through more than a century, to May 1, 1860. 
Here the gravestones stopped, but the graves 
still continued; one was still fresh, and, we 
learned, had been filled only the day before. 

The various walks were well provided with 
seats, and the grounds seemed to be a favorite 
place of resort. The prevailing quietude, and the 
utter absence of pomp and parade, were pecul- 
iarly inviting that Summer afternoon. As we 
sauntered along beneath the cooling shade, scan- 
ning the curious inscriptions, the ex-professor 
pronounced the place, after all, “home-like and 
cheerful,” and the rest of us cordially acquiesced. 

From the Cemetery we proceeded to the Mo- 
ravian Female College. This is a fine institution 
of. learning, under the direction of Rev. M. Wolle. 
The buildings are large and commodious, being 
capable of accommodating some two hundred pu- 
pils. The grounds are extensive and superb, 
abounding in graceful walks and well-trimmed 
shrubbery, through which wandered a number of 
American deer. The parlors are adorned by sev- 
eral large paintings from Nature, as found in the 
Lehigh valley, the most of which are handsomely 
executed. In the course of instruction, much 
attention is given to music in all its branches—a 
feature which we all united in commending. The 
president, or rather superintendent, as they call 
him, is exactly the right man in the right place, 
and in his undoubted capacity lies the explana- 
tion of the signal excellence and prosperity of the 
institution. 

The Moravian Church is a large and severely- 
plain, yet imposing edifice in the heart of the 
town. Inside, it is a model of simplicity—the 
seats being guiltless of paint, and the window 
curtains consisting of pure white linen. It is ca- 
pable of accommodating an audience of some two 
thousand; and lest those more distant from the 
pulpit might not hear the hymn, its number is 
announced by several huge placards hung in 
prominent places; we thought this an excellent 
idea, and commend the plan to weak-voiced cler- 
gymen in general. Paul, whose lung-power is 
not very prodigious, promised to make a note of 
it. The view of the surrounding country from 
the cupola of the church is exceedingly fine. We 
beheld it at sunset. The town lay quiet at our 
feet, as if resting from its day’s labor; around it, 
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wrapped in a misty haze, calm and tranquil like 
an unrufiled lake, extended the fair valley of the 
Lehigh; while far away, the mountain ridges, on 
all sides like distant ramparts, broke clear against 
the sky. Charmed with the scene, we lingered 
there till the evening shadows were thickening 
into darkness, and then groped our way down 
the belfry, and through the attic to the church 
below. 

At half-past eight the same evening we took 
the cars for Mauch Chunk. It was a warm and 
glorious night, with scarcely a cloud to dim the 
sky. Our road ran west, up the valley of the 
Lehigh, sometimes, indeed, just upon the edge of 
that picturesque and beautiful river. In the east, 
the full moon was mounting slowly up an impe- 
rial sky. On such a night it would never do to 
be “cabined, cribbed, confined,” in a close and 
stifling car, dimly illuminated by two dingy 
lamps; so a council was called, and it was agreed 
to retreat. to the rear platform, where, seated on 
cushions borrowed from the car, and gazing on 
the wprisen moon as she shimmered through the 
trees, or beamed resplendently from an unbroken 
sky, we gave free wing to fancy, and thoroughly 
enjoyed an unchecked “ flow of soul,” if not a full 
“feast of reason.” Some one quoted Ossian, for- 
getting in his rhapsody that Ais address was to 
the sun, and not to the moon. The professor 
propounded an inquiry into her alleged amatory 
influences. The ex-professor and Paul, true to 
their guild, drifted into a dreary discussion upon 
the probable theology of the supposed man there. 
Meanwhile, rock and river, vale and mountain, 
sleep-hushed cottage and wide-awake forge, in 
turn diversified the view as we hastened along 
the iron track, and we were thundering in grand- 
eur among the wild crags and rugged peaks of 
Mauch Chunk, long before we supposed it pos- 
sible for two hours to speed away. 

At Mauch Chunk we stopped for the night, 
and, I need scarcely say, slept deliciously. The 
air there was pure and invigorating, and besides 
we were all thoroughly tired. The next morning 
we found a well-built town of some two thousand 
inhabitants, stuck curiously about among the 
hills, as if the houses had been dropped down 
from the clouds. The traveler wonders how 
buildings ever came to be constructed in such as- 
tonishing places. One would almost suppose 
that a gust of wind, or a swollen torrent, mad 
from a Summer shower, would sweep many of 
the structures into the river below. The truth 
is, there is no site for a town there at all; but the 
coal trade needed a habitation just in that local- 
ity, and so Mauch Chunk had to be built. They 


have done it well; we have seldom seen a better- 
built town of the same size. 
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At 8, A. M., we started for a trip over what 
the Mauch Chunkers call the Switch-Back Rail- 
road. At the station we entered two small cars, 
open in front, and with the side curtains all rolled 
up, in size and appearance resembling ordinary 
square-bodied carry-alls more than any thing else. 
These were drawn up an inclined plane twenty- 
three hundred feet long, by a stationary engine, 
to the top of Mount Pisgah—a lofty, barren peak 
nearly two thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. Here, as we paused and “viewed the land- 
scape o'er,” the sight was truly sublime. Bold 
peaks, majestic ranges, and rugged gorges were 
to be seen on every side; some sloping far away 
beneath us, with robes of verdure trailing from 
their massive shoulders, laced with streams 
like threads of silver; and others, in sterile and 
rocky solitude, looking a sullen defiance from 
their distant loftiness. Far away in the east the 
Lehigh Water Gap yawned before us, opening up 
to commerce a gateway to the ocean; around 
and beneath us, as far as the eye could reach, 
were a crowding multitude of mountains and ra- 
vines; while over all, like a celestial benediction, 
hung a gorgeous sky, pouring, as from an up- 
turned cup, 


“Right into the veins of men 
Its wine of airy gold.” 


As thus we gazed, and inhaled the fresh breezes 
of the morning, life seemed to highten, and exist- 
ence to become a new thing; and when we again 
took the cars, it was with every sense quickened 
and sharpened by the grandeur and magnificence 
that lay spread above and around us. 

We now cast loose from the stationary engine. 
The conductor—a quiet, firm, self-possessed lit- 
tle man—took his seat by the side of a feeble- 
looking brake, and, less than a dozen of us in 
all, without harse or steam power, we started on 
a ride of some twenty-five miles, among the 
wildest peaks of the Eastern Alleghanies. Do 
you ask, dear reader, how that was possible? 
Why, simply because we had a fearless and 
mighty steed to draw us; one that never tires or 
wears out—the same majestic steed that pulls the 
planets and the tides, and drags the universe like 
a chariot at his heels. So away we went, driven 
by Gravity only, rattling along the mountains, 
and dashing down and around them at a splendid 
rate, Our little carriages, rough and homely as 
they were, seemed yet to devour the earth. The 
rocks and trees flew by as if animate and winged. 
Now hemmed in by denseness of foliage, and now, 
as the trees fall away, gazing on ragged ravines 
and far-stretching ranges; now running slowly 
on a dead level, and now plunging along fearfully 
rapid on the very edge of a frowning precipice, 
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we found an excitement and a charm—a fine ex- 
hilaration of spirits—in it all, that made one’s 
heart beat and blood boil, almost as when the 
peal of a trumpet or the sound of a drum sum- 
mons men to battle. Thus, for two hours, we 
spun down and around the mountains, running, 
at times, at the rate of forty miles per hour; and 
yet all the while moved by no visible force, but, 
seemingly, as if your own brain willed the mo- 
tion and sped you along. You can form but a 
feeble notion of the sense of freedom and power 
it gives one till you try it. Perhaps the near- 
est approach to it is a ride upon the cow-catcher 
of a locomotive; but even this is more mechan- 
ical and dependent, because all the while you see 
and feel the mighty fire-horse tramping just be- 
hind you. On these carriage-like cars, however, 
the curtains all up and the front thrown open, 
rushing along at tremendous speed, yet with 
no apparent power to propel you, you lose all 
sense of human weakness and dependence; you 
become intoxicated with a sense of freedom and 
power, and seem for the time a very god, moving 
whither and as you will, your own heart and 
brain dictating, ordering, and controlling all. 

Every-where among the mountains we came 
upon coal shafts, but had only time to glance oc- 
casionally down their black Tartarean throats. 
Immense trains of coal cars appeared here and 
there, winding slowly along the track like mon- 
strous serpents, and at two points they detained 
us quite a while. The detentions were unusual, 
and they annoyed our conductor very much. At 
last, however, the track was clear. Our con- 
ductor put us all into one car, detached the other, 
then unloosed the brake, and giving our gallant 
little car full swing, we flew over the last ten 
miles in less than fourteen minutes, reaching 
Mauch Chunk just in time for the train. We 
were congratulated on our safe return, and told 
that we had made the fastest time over the last 
ten miles of the Switch-Back yet recorded. 

We reached the station just as the last bell 
was ringing, and bidding Mauch Chunk and its 
surroundings a hasty farewell, proceeded up the 
Lehigh valley. The scenery, at every turn, we 
found wild and picturesque, but we had seen so 
much of far finer in the morning, that this now 
seemed tame and monotonous. The river itself 
has been seized upon in its wildness by the hand 
of man, and, by judicious damming, its turbu- 
lent floods have been tamed down to slack-wa- 
ter navigation. Boats, freighted with lumber 
and coal, were constantly passing by on their 
way to our seaboard cities. For nearly sixty 
centuries these inland regions, so wild and inac- 
cessible, had preserved their priceless treasures 
undisturbed; but, at last, the rod of modern 
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progress touched even their secluded fastnesses ; 
and now a steady stream of incalculable value is 
flowing forth to cheer the dwellers by its side, 
and benefit and bless the nation. 

We arrived at a thriving little place, dingy 
with coal-dust, called Eckley, about 1, P. M., 
where we stopped for dinner. The brisk mount- 
ain air had already sharpened our appetites won- 
derfully, and, though our company was small, the 
eatables disappeared rapidly. Eckley is situated 
on a plateau of great elevation, that is said to be 
underlaid with the richest veins of native anthra- 
cite, Here, apparently on the top of the mount- 
ains, we took the stage-coach for a rough ride of 
eight miles to White Haven. Lighting our ci- 
gars, we chose seats on the outside, for the double 
purpose of enjoying a social puff and of securing 
a better view of the new and rugged country. 
Ah, ye that abjure the weed, you do n’t know the 
rare luxury of a friendly cigar, the genial philos- 
ophy of a quiet smoke, when one is traveling! 
It calms the nerves, it soothes the brain, and fills 
the soul with unutterable peace and joy. Chew- 
ing, I grant, is an indefensible practice; but I do 
not wonder that our native Indians held smoking 
to be the delight of divinities. So, whiffing the 
delicious weed as we rode along, and discussing 
law and gospel, politics and theology, each in 
turn, we proceeded leisurely on our way. A mile 
or two had been traveled thus, our road being 
mostly level, when suddenly, as we ascended a 
little knoll, a spacious valley, lying in an almost 
unbroken wilderness, far beneath us, broke upon 
our view. The surprise was complete, and af- 
fected one strangely. We now, for the first, per- 
ceived distinctly the elevation at which we were 
traveling. A bluish, dreamy hue, of infinite 
beauty, hung like a vail over this sequestered 
valley, obscuring the lesser objects entirely, and 
making even the trees, far down in its depths, ap- 
pear as if at the bottom of a lake. Our driver— 
a sensible fellow, by the way—locked his wheels, 
took a new hold on his lines, and then, slowly, 
cautiously, swinging to and fro, we lumbered jolt- 
ingly down a long and precipitous road, and at 
length found ourselves rolling in safety through 
the valley beneath. We found the valley thinly 
inhabited, and hardly cultivated at all—I suppose 
owing to its seclusion. An hour’s ride through 
it, with scarcely a house to be seen, brought us 
to White Haven, where we again took the cars 
for Wilkesbarre, some twenty miles distant. The 
last seven miles we ran without a locomotive, be- 
ing driven by gravitation. In the course of this 
run, we were let down three inclined planes, one 
of which was four thousand seven hundred feet 
in length, with a perpendicular hight of four 
hundred and ten feet; another three thousand | 


seven hundred feet in length, with a perpendic- 
ular hight of three hundred and twenty-seven 
feet; and another still was over five thousand 
feet in length, with a perpendicular hight of two 
hundred and sixty feet. What a triumph of in- 
dustry and intellect, to carry a railroad over such 
vast acclivities! And yet this is only one of the 
many instances in which American engineering 
has overcome all obstacles, scaling mountains as 
if they were mole-hills, where trade and travel 
required a pathway. 

As we rounded the brow of a mountain, ap- 
proaching the last inclined plane, we caught a 
hasty glimpse of the far-famed Wyoming Valley. 
That glimpse, imperfect as it was, revealed a, vi- 
sion of surpassing loveliness, into whose bosom 
we were soon to descend. A half hour afterward, 
at about 5, P. M., we landed at Wilkesbarre, in 
the heart of the valley, where we tarried for the 
night. 
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SWEET HOME. 





BY LILY LICHEN. 





Out of my window I look to-night, 

With a longing gaze to the westward skies, 
For I know that beyond the purple bar, 
Which the sinking sun has left ajar, 

The home of my heart with its loved ones lies. 


Cold on the prairie lieth the snow, 

With a frosty glow in the sunset light; 
For the Summer, with flower, and bird, and rhyme, 
Ig treading the bowers of a Southern clime, 

And here it is still and chill as night. 


What though to these fields, in the radiant Spring, 
A message of life and joy shall come? 

The violets sleeping under the snow, 

Are not the same that will bud and blow 
’Mid the waving grass at home, sweet home. 


Out on the hill-side under the oak, 

My gold-haired baby-sister will stand 
Waist-deep in a sea of clover-bloom, 
That gathers a new and rare perfume 

From the touch of her tiny, snow-flake hand. 


Lowly and slowly the shadows will fall, 
And the stars come forth in the quiet sky ; 

And my father will sit in his wonted chair, 

While a soft, low wind just lifts the hair 
That shadows his forehead bold and high. 


Silent and thoughtful my mother will sit, 
While a light in her earnest, hazel eyes, 
Shines pure and clear as the pearls that sleep 

Far down in the sea’s unruffled deep, 
The same ‘neath stormy or cloudless skies, 


Fly on the wings of this swift, cold wind, 

Fly, happy hours, till the wanderer come! 
Let the hearts that are dearer and truer to me 
Than the world beside could ever be, 

Be kept, O Father in heaven, by thee, 
Till I meet them all at home, sweet home! 
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THE GENEALOGICAL TABLE*—ITS MORAL SUGGES- 
Trons. Matt. i, 1-17. 

A dry detail of names, say you. 
out its moral lessons. 

I. The solemn succession of the race. The repre- 
sentatives of forty generations appear before us and 
pass away. One generation is buried in the dust of 
another: future generations will be entombed in our 
ashes. But though men depart, man remains. Genera- 
tions, like waves, rise from our common nature and 
break on the eternal shore; but, like the ocean, still on 
they roll in undiminished plenitude and power. The 
world can do without us. This fact serves to reprove 
worldliness and to inculcate humility. Death is the 
law and lot of all. 


Yet it is not with- 


*‘ Not to thy eternal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alone. 
Thou shalt lie down 

With patriarchs of the ancient world, with kings, 
The powerful of the earth, the wise and good, 
Fair forms and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulcher. The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods, rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks, 
That make the meadows green, and poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man.” 


II. The physical connection of the race, Each of 
these generations springs from the other, as grain from 
grain. Humanity, however numerous its generations, 
is one: it may have a myriad of branches, but it is one 
tree, rising from one germ and ruled by one law. This 
unity, 1. Demands the spirit of brotherhood. How 
monstrous does the belligerent element appear in its 
presence! 2. It helps to explain the transmission of 
moral character. The tie of physical relationship which 
links men together is a stupendous instrument of moral 
influence—a vehicle through which moral ideas, dispo- 
sitions, and habits, are transmitted from sire to son. 
3. It enables each generation to help its successors. 
Because of this unity we can understand the thoughts 
and reasonings of men who lived thousands of years 
ago; derive good from the writings of Moses, and Da- 
vid, and Paul. Though we have only a few years to 
live, we can work to bless posterity. The heart of hu- 
manity is in us all, and to the heart of the last man we 
can speak. 


* Vide Davidson on ‘‘Sacred Hermeneutics,’’ p. 589; also 
Davidson on “ Biblical Criticism,” p. 371. 
Vor. XXI.—20 


III. The moral differences of the race. In this list 
we recognize some men of distinguished goodness, and 
some preëminent for wickedness. This shows that, how- . 
ever potent the influence which generations can exert 
on each other, it is not resistless and absolute. There is 
a power lodged in each man’s bosom to prevent the 
combined influence of all past generations from mold- 
ing his character. This power is the glory of his na- 
ture—connects him with moral government—makes 
him a responsible agent. 

IV. The partial history of the race. Of these forty 
generations we have for the most but little more than 
the mention of the name of one individual of each. 
We talk of “the history of the world,” but who knows 
the history of one of a generation? What a biography 
has each! What hopes — fears— sorrows—joys—bat- 
tles—anarchies—epochs—revolutions are connected with 
one soul! Vast cycles in the great eternity will be ab- 
sorbed in fathoming the history of man. 

V. The common redeemer of the race. Down through 
all these generations Jesus came. ‘ Forasmuch as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also him- 
self likewise took part of the same, that, through death, 
he might destroy him that had the power of death— 
that is, the devil; and deliver them, who, through fear 
of death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 
God redeems man by man. 

‘‘ Who this is we must learn, for man he seems 
In all his lineaments, though in his face 
The glimpses of his Father’s glory shine.””—Milton. 


THE ALTAR SANCTIFIETH THE GiFrt.— Ye fools, 
and blind! for whether is greater, the gift, or the altar 


that sanctifieth the gift?” Matt. xxii, 19. 

After impotently and vainly striving to purify and 
sanctify ourselves, till we feel that there is no health or 
strength in us, in our utter want and wretchedness, 
forced even by despair, we go to Christ and find that he 
alone is the great high-priest who can atone for our 
sins, and that whenever we do come and cast ourselves, 
soul, body, and spirit, upon him, he sanctifies and ac- 
cepts the gift. 

The gift once laid upon the altar is sacred. It can 
not be removed from thence without the most grievous 
sacrilege. We may not again return to the world or its 
sinfulness without bringing upon ourselves the wrath 
of God, and making our last state worse than the first. 

: M. K. 


Ir Gon WIırr.—“ For that ye ought to say, If the 
Lord will, we shall live, and do this, or that.” James 
w, 15. k 

It was a custom among the Jews to begin all things 
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with God. They undertook nothing without this holy 
and devout parenthesis, Jf God will. They otherwise 
expressed it, if the name please; or, if the name determ- 
ine so. The phrase was so common that they abbrevi- 
ated it, using a letter for a word. But this was not pe- 
culiar to the Jews; it was common with all the eastern 
people. Few books are written in Arabic but they be- 
gin with the word bismillah—in the name of God. With 
the Greeks the expression is, sun Theo: with the Latins, 
Deo volente. 


Lovina AND CHASTENING.—‘ Far whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceweth.” Heb. xü, 6. 

It is said, in the Kast, of a truly-good father, when 
he is obliged to punish his son— 

“ Adikam, oru ki; 
Anikam, ore ki.” 
One hand, chastises ; 
One hand, embraces. ; 
Showing, that though he is obliged to inflict punishment 
with one hand, yet in his heart he embraces him with 
the other. 


PUTTING THE HAND TO THE PLlow.— And Jesus 
said unto him, No man having put his hand to the plow, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” Luke 
a, 62. 

The plow used in Syria is so light and simple in its 
construction, that the husbandman is under the neces- 
sity of guiding it with great care, bending over it, and 
loading it with his own weight, else the share would 
glide along the surface without making any incision. 
His mind should be wholly intent on his work, at once 
to press the plow into the ground and direct it in a 
straight line. ‘“ Let the plowman,” said Hesiod, “attend 
to his charge and look before him; not turn aside to 
look on his associates, but make straight furrows, and 
have his mind attentive to his work.” And Pliny: 
“Unless the plowman stoop forward” to press his plow 
into the soil, and conduct it properly, “he will turn it 
aside.” To such careful and incessant exertion our 
Lord alludes in that declaration, “No man haying put 
his hand to the plow, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


_ SHALL HAVE No NAME IN THE SrREET.— His re- 
membrance shall perish from the earth, and he shall have 
no name in the street.” Job xviii, 17. 

“ What kind of a man is Ramar?” “I will tell you: 
his name is in every street;” which means, he is a per- 
son of great fame. “Ah! my lord, only grant me this 
favor and your name shall be in every street.” “Who 
does not wish his name to be in the streets?” ‘ Wretch, 
where is thy name? What dog of the street will ac- 
knowledge thee?” “From generation to generation 
shall his name be in the streets.” “Where is thy name 
written ?—in stone? No; itis written in water.” 


LAUGHED TO SCORN.—“ Al they that see me laugh me 
to scorn: they shoot out the lip, they “shake the head.” 
Psalm xxii, 7. 

Ainsworth has this—‘ All they that see me, doe skoff 
at me: they make a mow with the lip, they wag the 
head.” It is exceedingly contemptuous to protrude the 
lower lip; and, generally speaking, it is only done to 
those of a mean condition, Those who can not grant a 
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favor, or who have not the power to perform something 
they have been requested to do, “shoot out the lip.” 
To shake the head is a favorite way of giving the nega- 
tive, and is also a mark of disdain. 


SITTING UNDER HIS VINE AND Fia-TrEn.—" But 
they shall sit every man under his vine, and under his fig- 
tree; and none shall make them afraid: for the mouth of 
the Lord of hosts has spoken it.” Mich. iv, 4. 

The people of the East, says Mr. Roberts, have great 
pleasure in sitting or lounging under their tamarind or 
mango-trees in the grove. Thus, in the heat of the day, 
they while away their time in playing with their chil- 
dren, in taking up the fruit, or smoking their much- 
loved shroot. —' 

This expression, says Mr. Burder, most probably al- 
ludes to the delightful Eastern arbors, which were partly 
composed of vines; and the agreeable retreat which was 
enjoyed under them might also be found under their 
fig-trees. Norden expressly speaks of vine arbors as 
common in the gardens, and the Preenestine pavement, 
in Dr. Shaw, gives us the figure of an ancient one. 


Doustine.—O thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt?” Matt. xiv, 31. 

Ask thy soul these questions: 1. Whether there be 
any gain by doubting? Faith purifies the heart; but 
doth doubting purify the heart? 2. Whether there is 
any thing more pleasing to God than to trust him in 
and by Jesus Christ, when all comforts are out of view, 
and when you see nothing but what is contrary to the 
thing promised? 3. Whether you must not venture 
upon Christ at the last? and if you must venture upon 
Christ at the last, why not now? When a man hath to 
go over a river, though he ride once and again into the 
water, and come out, saying, I fear it is too deep for 
me, yet, considering that there is no other way for him, 
he resolves to venture, for, saith he, the longer I stay 
the higher the waters will rise, and there is no other 
way for me—I must go through at the last, why not at 
the first? and so he ventures through. Thus it is with 
you. You say, “O, but my heart is not humbled; O, 
but I am a great sinner; and should I venture upon 
Jesus Christ?” Will this heart be more humbled by 
keeping from Jesus, and wilt thou be less a sinner by 
keeping from him? No, certainly; for the longer you 
stay from Christ the harder it will be to venture on 
him at the last. Wherefore, if there be ever a poor, 
drooping, doubting, fearing, trembling heart in all the 
congregation, know that I do here, in the name of the 
Lord, call out to you and say, O soul, man or woman, 
venture, venture, venture upon Christ now; for you 
must come to the venturing work at the last; and if at 
last, why not now ? 


MADE STRONG BY GRACE.—"“ Be strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus.” 2 Timothy ü, 1. 

Luther relates concerning one Staupicius, a German 
divine, that he acknowledged that before he came to 
understand the free and powerful grace of Christ, he 
resolyed and vowed a hundred times against a particu- 
lar sin; yet could never get power over it, nor his heart 
purified from it, till he came to see that he trusted too 
much to his own resolutions, and too little to Jesus 
Christ; but when his faith had engaged against his sin, 
he obtained the victory. 
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CARAVANSERAIS.—These are the stations on the over- 
land commercial routes throughout the East, at which 
caravans usually halt for the night. They are thus de- 
scribed by an observant traveler: “The numerous cara- 
vanserais that afford so much facility to the internal 
commerce of Persia, are public edifices constructed by 
different sovereigns, or by pious individuals. These 
buildings yield only to the mosques and royal palaces 
in point of beauty. Their number in a town depends 
on its trade: on the high roads they are generally situ- 
ated in places where good water may be readily ob- 
tained. A caravanserai is altogether unfurnished, so 
that each traveler must make use of his carpet. Their 
form is square, having a large court within; the en- 
trance is through a handsome porch. The chambers 
are on the inside; the stables are beyond the dwelling— 
rooms at the further extremity of the building which 
usually comprises about forty chambers and twenty 
stables.” But with these accommodations a large cara- 
van can be entertained for the night. The chambers 
are mostly on the second floor of the two-story build- 
ing, and the stalls for the camels and cattle underneath. 
When the upper rooms are filled persons are compelled 
to spread their mats in the stables. It was at a cara- 
vanserai, overcrowded with guests, that Joseph stopped 
with his wife the night upon which Jesus was born. 

S. W. W. 


Acts or PARLIAMENT.—There are two classes of 
Acts of Parliament, Private and Public Acts; the latter 
being subdivided into Public General and Public Local 
Statutes. Private Acts are such as affect individual in- 
terests; as inclosure, naturalization, and estate Acts. 
They have no more effect than the ordinary decrees of 
a court: no judge is bound to interpret them as the 
known law of the land; and they must be specially 
pleaded by the party demanding benefit under them 
before they can be enforced. Those acts which are of a 
public nature, but limited in their operation, as Acts 
incorporating Harbor and Turnpike Trusts, Railways 
and Joint Stock Companies, are called Public Local 
Acts. Such as are of a general and public kind are 
classed by themselves, and denominated Public General 
Acts. These last two classes are the same in point of 
legal effect, and they are only distinguished in the par- 
liamentary record by their being separately printed and 
numbered; the Public General Acts being referred to 
by the large Roman numerals, as 10 and 11 Vict. Cap. 
XLVIII, and the Public Local Acts by the small Ro- 
man numerals, as 10 and 11 Vict. Cap. xlviii. All the 
Acts are regularly printed immediately after they pass 
both houses and receive the royal assent. Each act is 
numbered or chaptered in the order in which it is 
printed, and each year or session has a new series of 
chapters, the whole being arranged under the year or 
years of the sovereign’s reign during which the session 
was held. 


. THE PALLIUM.—During the Middle Ages, a badge of 
honor called the Pallium, or pall, a sort of cape or short 





cloak anciently worn by the emperors, because, by the 
concessions of the Popes, a part of the archbishop’s 
dress. At first it denoted dignity, and was conferred 
on those whose services seemed most to deserve the dis- 
tinctive mark; but in process of time it acquired a 
higher distinction, and was thought to signify the plen- 
itude or consummation of the pontifical power, without 
which the archbishops were not permitted to exercise 
the duties of their station. As it was of consequence 
that an intercourse should be maintained between the 
head and the principal members of the Church, the 
metropolitans, on their accession to their sees, were di- 
rected to make a journey to Rome in order to receive 
the Pallium in person. The formality is still retained 
in the Catholic Church, and archbishops must still be 
invested with the badge of their office by the Pope him- 
self. The Pallium is made of white lamb’s wool, carded, 
spun, and wove by nuns in the Roman convents, the 
sheep being fed and sheared expressly for this purpose. 
On the death of an archbishop his Palliwm is buried 
with him, and does not descend to his successor. 


W. 


Brarps.—Most of the Fathers of the Church wore 
and approved of the beard. Clement of Alexandria 
says, “ Nature adorned man, like a lion, with a beard, 
as the mark of strength and power.” Lactantius, Theo- 
doret, St. Augustine, and St. Cyprian, are all eloquent 
in praise of this characteristic feature; about which 
many discussions were raised in the early ages of the 
Church, when matters of discipline engaged much of 
the attention of its leaders. To settle these disputes, at 
the fourth Council of Carthage—A. D. 252, Can. 44—it 
was enacted “that a cleric shall not cherish his hair nor 
shave his beard.” (‘‘Clericus nec comam nutriat nec 
barbam radat.”) Bingham quotes an early letter, in 
which it is said of one who from a layman had become 
a clergyman, “His habit, gait, and modesty, counte- 
nance and discourse, were all religious, and agreeably to 
these his hair was short and his beard long.” A source 
of dispute ’twixt the Roman and Greek Churches has 
been the subject of wearing or not wearing the beard. 
The Greek Church has adhered to the decisions of the 
early Church, and refused to admit any shaven saint 
into its calendar, and thereby condemning the Romish 
Church for the opposite conduct. And on the other 
hand, the Popes, to make a distinction ’twixt the East- 
ern and Western decisions, made statutes ‘‘ De radendis 
Barbis,” or shaving the beard. Some, however, believe 
that faith and nature might be reconciled. The leading 
English and German Reformers wore their beards, with 
an exception or two. Most of the Protestant martyrs 
were burnt in their beards. 


EXPLANATION TO PHILOSOPHICAL PARADOX IN FEB- 
RUARY NUMBER.—The small china cup within the me- 
tallic vessel was protected from currents of air, and is 
a poorer radiator of heat than the dark metals; hence 
the water in the metallic vessel arrived at its maximum 
density and passed to the state of congelation first. 
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This supplied all the conditions necessary for warming 
the water in the china cup, as water in passing from 
the liquid to the solid state gives to surrounding bodies 
140° of heat for every atom. A. B. G. 


QuakER.—The origin of the word Quaker is thus 
given in a recently-publishod life of George Fox: It 
was about the time of George’s committal to the Derby 
House of Correction that he and his followers began to 
be designated by the term Quakers. Gervas Bennett, 
one of the magistrates that committed him, was admon- 
ished by him to quake at the name of the Lord, when 
Bennett replied that George Fox and his followers might 
rather quake at the civil authorities—a repartee which, 
going abroad among the multitude, occasioned Fox and 
his adherents to be called contemptuously Quakers. It 
can not but be thought wonderful that a young man of 
five and twenty, of no learning, except in texts of Scrip- 
ture and a little sound sense, should have been able to 
attract sufficient followers to form the foundation of a 
sect under any title. 


MORAL AGENCY IN HEAvEN.—A. P. F. in his an- 
swer in the February number is, I think, erroneous in 
several particulars. 1, To say that “free moral agency 
does not” always and every-where “imply the power 
and liberty to do wrong,” is to utter a blank contradic- 


tion. 2. If it were true that ‘‘ where there is no motive 


there is no power or liberty to do wrong,” then wrong 
does not now nor ever can exist; but wrong does exist; 
therefore at some time some sinless being did, without 
motive or temptation, choose to sin. This position 
savors of the Edwards theory, and makes man an abso- 


lute machine. 8. To say that “the first pair would not 
have sinned had there been no evil motive presented,” 
is, first, to beg the question, and, second, to assert what 
never can be proved. 4. To say that “in hell, only 
evil, and in heaven, only good, can be done, for the 
reason that there is only evil there and only good here 
to be chosen,” is without reason; and the assumption 
that good and evil are things external to one’s self, 
which being absent, one can do neither good nor evil, 
is absurd; for a good man would do and be good in 
hell, as also an evil one would be and do evil in heaven. 
All our difficulties on this question will vanish so soon 
as we attend to a simple distinction; namely, that be- 
tween natural ability and moral inability. Every free 
being in earth, hell, or heaven is able—has the absolute 
power to do a thousand things he never will do. The 
holiest and sanest man on earth is naturally able to 
strangle his infant son; but there arises out of his char- 
acter-an infinite improbability of his ever doing it. 
Charles Elliott, for example, is naturally able to poison, 
drown, hang, or shoot himself; but it is very improba- 
ble he will ever do it. The security of the saved in 
heaven against a lapse into sin arises not out of their 
inability to disobey God, but out of a character which 
renders it as improbable that they will do so as that a 
pious mother will strangle her new-born infant. 
JRE. ae 


ETYMOLOGY oF CHARLATAN.—There can be no doubt 
as to the derivation of this word. It suggests itself at 
once to every cne who has but a moderate knowledge 
of Italian; and it may be found in any good English 
dictionary from Johnson downward. Charlatan comes 
from the Italian ciarlatano, and this from ciarlare, “to 


chatter,” or, rather, “to talk much and in a light, friv- 
olous, and boasting manner.” From this verb comes 
also the substantive ciarlata, “ chattering.” Charlatan 
thus exactly corresponds to our quack, for this comes 
from the verb “to quack,” which Johnson defines “to 
chatter boastingly, to brag loudly, to talk ostenta- 
tiously,” supporting his definition by the following quo- 
tation from Hudibras: 
“ Believe mechanic virtuosi 

Can raise them mountains in Potosi; 

Seek out for plants with signatures, 

To quack of universal cures.”’ 

As for the derivation of ciarlare—pronounced char- 
lare, the ch as in China—it will be found, I think, in 
the Latin garrulus—garrire, to prate, chatter. This may 
seem somewhat far-fetched; but the Spanish equivalent 
for ciarlare is charlar—pronounce the ch as in China— 
or garlar, which latter is evidently the same word as the 
Italian garrulare, a verb, made from garrulo, or the 
Spanish garrular. That the hard Latin g is sometimes 
softened in Italian is shown by comparing giallo—pro- 
nounced jallow, yellow—with the corresponding Latin 
galvus—gilvus, gilbus, galbanus. So gaudium, gioja— 
pronounced joya—joy. It is no easy matter to find in- 
stances in which a hard Latin g has become c in Italian, 
still I find at any rate one, namely, Latin Gades, Ital- 
ian Cadice—Cadiz. The converse is more generally the 
case, as castigare, Italian gastigare; catus—a tom-cat— 
Italian gatto, ete. F.C. 


Roman Crowns oF TriumpH.—The Civic Crown, 
though made only of oaken leaves, was esteemed the 
most reputable badge of martial virtue, and never be- 
stowed but for saving the life of a citizen, and killing 
at the same time an enemy. The Laurel Crown was the 
proper ornament of triumph, as myrtle was of the ova- 
tion. Tiberius wore a laurel crown, in the belief that 
it would protect him from lightning and thunder. The 
Obsidional Crown, though made only of the common 
grass that happened to be found upon the scene of ac- 
tion, was esteemed the noblest reward of military glory, 
and never bestowed but for the deliverance of an army 
when reduced to the last distress. The Mural Crown, 
an embattled circlet, was given to him who first scaled 
the walls of a besieged city, and there planted a stand- 
ard. The Naval Crown was given to him who first 
boarded an enemy’s ship: it was a circle of gold, sur- 
mounted by nautical emblems, including the beaks of 
ships; hence it was called rostra. 


BAPTISMAL AND FAMILY NAmEs.—Is there any stat- 
ute law in any of our states which requires that a child 
shall bear the name which is given it at baptism? If 
parents desire to change the child’s name after the or- 
dinance is administered, is it necessary for them to have 
recourse to the courts of law? In case there is no bap- 
tismal christening in childhood, when does the right of 
parents to determine the Christian name cease? Can a 
father impose a family name upon his child, other than 
his own, without the intervention of special law? Can 
an illegitimate child assume the family name of either 
father or mother, at its own pleasure, and may it bear 
any other name? What is the English statute on the 
subject of names, and how far does American law con- 
form to it? These questions are respectfully submitted 
to legal correspondents. S. W. W. 
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APRIL FOOL.—A STORY FOR BOYS, 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


THERE never was a brighter, more sunshiny morning than 
the first of April, 185-. To be sure, there was not much green 
grass to be seen, but the buds on the lilacs and sweetbrier 
were bursting, and the sheltered gardens had plenty of bright- 
colored crocus blossoms, and dear little pansies, that had 
budded under the snow, and lifted up their good-natured faces 
to the very first sunshine of the Spring. For an hour before 
sunrise the robins were singing, and the busy bluebirds were 
picking up straws here and there, stopping now and then to 
rest on the bare limbs of the old pear-tree, and dash off a bit 
of a song. ý 

In the city of P——, two little boys, whom I shall call 
Frank and Willie Arnold, opened their sleepy eyes that morn- 
ing, and listened for a few moments to the concert the birds 
were giving out of doors. All at once Willie sprang up in the 
bed, and tossing his pillow into the air, said, 

“QO Frank! I’ve just thought! Don’t you know this is 
April-Fool Day ?” 

**So it is!’ said Frank, opening his eyes very wide; “let ’s 
get right up and play some tricks on somebody.” 

“J know a first-rate trick,’ said Willie as they were dress- 
ing; “I saw the boys at the Grammar school do it last year. 
They took a piece of money and fastened a string to it, and 
then laid it down on the steps, and hid behind the fence, keep- 
ing hold of the string all the time. Then when any body saw 
the money and tried to pick it up, they would pull the string 
and jerk it away, and then how they all would laugh, and call 
out ‘April Fool!’ ” 

«That would be real fun,” said Frank; ‘‘but we have n’t 
got any money, only our gold dollars, and we might lose them, 
you know.” 

“Yes,” said Willie. ‘I know what we can take—that 
counterfeit quarter that father gave Allie to play store with. 
It is among her playthings somewhere.” 

“So we can; but there isn’t any hole in it to tie the string 
to,” said Frank. 

“ Well,” said Willie, “ we can get Norah to give us the bot- 
tle of glue, and stick the money on to the front steps. It will 
be such fun to see people try to pick it up.” 

Just as soon as breakfast was over, Frank and Willie hunted 
up the quarter, and soon had it tightly fastened to the stone 
step, and then they hid themselves behind the hedge to watch. 

The first one who noticed it was a big boy from the baker’s 
shop, and at first they thought he was going to pick it up. 
But he only laughed a little, and took a piece of chalk out of 
his pocket and wrote “April Fool!” in great letters by the 
side of the money, and then went whistling along. The boys 
had a good deal of trouble to rub off the letters, and just as 
they had done it, a little girl came slowly down the street. 
She was very poorly dressed in a thin cotton dress, and her 
little feet were bare and red. She looked hungry, too, and 
well she might, for poor little Matty had eaten no breakfast 
that morning. 

Her mother was a poor washerwoman, who lived in a small 
house on a very narrow, dirty alley, and only a week before 
she had fallen on the sidewalk and sprained her ankle so badly 
that she could not walk at all, so she had no way to get food 
for her two children, and the night before they had eaten 
their last morsel of bread, 

Matty was walking very slowly along, almost forgetting 
how hungry she was in the joy of looking through the hedge 
at the beautiful flowers in the garden of the great house, 
when, all at once, she spied the quarter of a dollar on the 
step. She sprang forward to pick it up, but it stuck fast to 
the stone. “It is frozen down.” said Matty to herself, and 
she worked away with her little red fingers. Suddenly the 
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boys behind the hedge shouted out with laughter, and cried 
“ April Fool! April Fool!” as loud as they could. Poor Matty 
was sadly frightened, and ran for home as fast as her feet 
could carry her, never stopping to look behind her. Before 
she got home she met her brother Martin, who was two 
years older than she, and told him the whole story. ‘ You 
stay here by the corner, Matty,” said he, “and we will see 
about the April Fool,” 

So Martin walked very boldly down street, and when he 
came to the step where the money was, he stooped and gave 
it a hard pull. It did not come up, however, and the boys 


shouted out “April Fool!’ at him, as they had done at 


Matty. 

“I would be an April Fool for a quarter any day,” said 
Martin; and, seizing a little stone, he gave the money a 
sharp blow which loosened it, and then put it in his pocket 
and walked away. The boys screamed and laughed louder 
than ever, to think that Martin supposed he had got a real 
quarter of a dollar. 

“Tet ’s follow him,’ said Willie, “and see what he will 
do with it.” 

So the boys followed, keeping a little way behind Martin, 
and pretending not to notice him. ‘I’ve got it,” said Mar- 
tin, as he came up to Matty; ‘‘and now we’ll go to the baker’s 
and get something for breakfast.” 

“OQ, Martin!” said the little girl, “‘ what would mother say ? 
Are you sure it will be right to keep it?” 

«Of course it will,” said Martin. ‘‘ Those boys put it there 
to fool people with, and it is no more than fair for them to be 
fooled themselves.” 

The two children went into the baker’s shop, and Frank 
and Willie crept up to the window and peeped in, 

“I want a loaf of bread, sir,” said Martin, holding the 
money in his hand, 

The baker pushed a loaf across the counter to him, and took 
the quarter, but as soon as he saw it he looked very sharply at 
Martin, and said, 

“ Here, you young rascal, did n’t you know this money was 
bad?” 

“ Indeed, I did not sir,” said Martin earnestly, 
it stuck down on Mr. Arnold’s stone steps.” 

The baker’s boy, who heard this, burst into a loud Tadei 
and said, ‘It is only an April-Fool trick, father; I marked 
that quarter once to-day.” 

Martin laid the loaf down on the counter, and, taking his 
sister by the hand, was going out, But Matty was so much 
disappointed that she could not help crying, and saying, “0, 
Martin, I am so hungry !”” 

“Here,” said the baker, “you shall have the loaf; no, wait 
a minute; here is something better for you;’’ and he put the 
wheat loaf back and brought out a large brown loaf, warm from 
the oven. “There,” said he, “that will make a good break- 
fast for hungry folks ;’’ and then he gave each of the children 
a small white roll. 

Matty ate hers almost before she got into the street, and 
when the boys saw how hungry she was, they forgot all about 
what good fun they had been having. “0, Martin,” said 
Matty, as they hurried along, ‘‘did n’t mother say this morn- 
ing that God would take care of us if we only trusted in him? 
and now he has sent us such a nice breakfast.” 

« Yes,” said Martin, “and do you know, Matty, mother did 
not have a bit of supper last night? I watched her when she 
broke the bread, and she only made two pieces. I’m taking 
my roll home to her, and do n’t you tell her that I have n’t 
had one.” 

The children were so delighted with the bread they were 
taking home that they never noticed Frank and Willie; in- 
deed, I do not think they would have known if a couple of 
policemen had been following them; but very soon they 
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reached the little brown house, and hurried in, shutting the 
door after them, so the boys could only turn about and go 


home. 
“What are you thinking about, Willie?” asked Frank as 


they walked slowly back. 
“JT was thinking how thankful those children seemed to 


be for dry bread, and only this morning you know I was 
vexed because I could not have currant jelly on my buttered 
toast. Ill tell you what, Frank, would n’t it be nice for us 
to buy a basket of things to eat and carry it to them? IU 
give half of my gold dollar if yon’ll give half of yours.” 

« Well,” said Frank, “let ’s go to the store and ask father 
if we may.” 

Every thing else was forgotten in the eager race to the 
store, and then they could hardly get breath to tell their 
errand. They had to tell their father the whole story, and 
this was a little hard, for they knew he would not approve 
of such tricks. 

“Do you know who this woman is?” said Mr, Arnold. 

«Yes, sir,” said Frank; “it is Mrs. Ray, that washes for 
aunt Lois; I know, for I’ve seen Matty before.” 

“ Well, then,”’ said their father, ‘‘ I will lend you the money 
for the present, and I think I had better help you make your 
purchases.”’ 

So he went to a grocer’s and filled a large basket with such 
provisions as he thought would be most useful, and then, going 
back to his store, he wrote something on a card and tied it to 
the basket. 

Willie looked at the card, and found written on it, ‘For Mrs. 
Ray. From two little April Fools.” 

« O, father,” said he, “that is too bad in you!”’ 

But Frank laughed, and said he liked it first rate; so they 
started with the basket. They put it on the little wooden 
step, and then gave a loud knock on the door and ran around 
the corner. They watched long enough to see little Matty 
try in vain to lift the basket in, and Martin come to help 
her, and then they ran away to school with their hearts full 


of happiness. 

“JT know a trick worth two of that,” said Willie, as they 
found the boys at the Grammar school watching a penny with 
a string tied to it. 

“I think April-Fool tricks are real mean,” said Frank; 
“ and I never mean to try another.” 

“Nor I,” said Willie, “unless it is such a one as that 
last with the basket.” 


WHICH THE ANGELS LOVED.—A child was standing 
on the marble steps of an elegant mansion. Her dress 
was such as a princess might covet, and golden curls fell 
in ringlets about her shoulders. She stood in the grace- 
ful attitude of childhood enraptured with some great 
joy. Her pet rose-tree was all in blossom, and now two 
robins having built their nests there, were pouring forth 
their sweetest notes in song, and she was listening, her 
cherry lips parted, her blue eyes sparkling with delight. 
Slow, noiseless footsteps approached, and a little bare- 
foot girl, clothed in torn and soiled garments, sat down 
on those same steps, to rest her weary limbs; passers-by 
admired the beauty of one, and pitied the distress of the 
other. 

Half an hour before the angels looked down from 
their shining home, more pleased with the child of pov- 
erty than with the one on whom wealth had ever smiled 
so lavishly; for the only child of the inmates of that 
costly mansion had been deprived of one small pleasure, 
amid the many that were constantly hers, and a heart 
swelling with anger, sullen looks, and unpleasant words, 
were the result. 

Far down in a lonely alley, the child with the soiled 
garments might be seen patiently waiting upon an in- 
valid mother, while, deprived of almost every comfort. 
she still murmured not, but was cheerful at her toil. 


She knew she would be no happier to fret about her 
hard lot; it would make her mother’s pillow no softer, 
nor the sun shine any brighter, and she felt that now she 
was repaid by the smiles of the angels, for she knew 
by her Bible that they loved those of meek and gentle 
spirit. 

THE MOTHER AND CHILD.—"“ Dear mother,” said a 
delicate little girl, “ I have broken your China vase!” 

‘Well, you are a naughty, careless, troublesome little 
thing, always. in mischief—go up stairs till I send for 
you.” 

And this was a Christian mother’s answer to the tear- 
ful little culprit, who had struggled with and conquered 
the temptation to'tell a falsehood to screen a fault. 
With a disappointed, disheartened look, the child 
obeyed; and in that moment was crushed in her heart 
the sweet flower of truth, perhaps never to be revived 
to life. O, what were a thousand vases in comparison 
with a truth-loving spirit? 


Ovr Domestic Institurion.—In our humble home 
we have a little “four-year-old” who is, to say the 
least, quite an “institution.” When a little past two 
years old, his sister Mattie was carrying him backward 
and forward across the chamber to allure him to his 
night slumbers. There was a wild storm coming up 
from the south-west. The clouds were dark, and the 
muttering thunder told of anightof terror. Dally was 
in the arms of his sister, and, as we all thought, sound 
asleep; but a sudden and sharp clap of thunder startled 
him, and moved by the fearful roar of heaven’s artil- 
lery, he sprang almost out of the arms of his nurse, and 
at the top of his voice cried out, “ Down on de brakes! 
down on de brakes!” as if he expected the most prompt 
and explicit obedience. 

Some time after this his sister asked him who made 
him. “Why,” said he, ‘Kiss Kinkle made Dally.” 
Directly his ma came in the room, and his sister told 
him to tell his ma who made him. He looked up at his 
ma, and fearing to trifle, said he with quite a constrained 
solemnity, “ Why, Mister Dod made Pally.” 

Last night his sister asked him who was the first man. 
He answered, ‘‘ Adam.” ‘ What did he eat?” she asked. 
“He eat a apple.” “Then what did the Lord say?” 
“He opy de gate and say, walk out, sir—walk out, sir, 
yite stait.” 

He asks many questions, and sometimes puts inter- 
rogatories that more than puzzles his ma’s philosophy. 
He asked her the other night, “ What did Dod make the 
tars [stars] out of?” She could not say. ‘ Well, den 
tell me what he made de moon out of.” This, too, she 
could not answer, nor could I. H. 


Dran Bueey.—While going home from quarterly 
meeting, our little boy, two years and a half old, ob- 
served a carriage at the side of the road with two of its 
wheels of and broken; struck with the sad wreck, he 
exclaimed, “ O, pa! pa! there’s a dead buggy /” 

TOMES 


HAD N’T BEEN VACCINATED.—My little boy, nearly 
three and a half years old, was telling the servant that 
Job had sores from the crown of his head to the sole of 
his feet. She asked him what he thought about it. He 
replied, ‘I ’spect Job had n’t been vaccinated, and 
caught the small-pox.” PAPA: 
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STEPHEN GRELLET AND THomAs PAInE—We have 
read with much interest lately the memoir of Stephen 
Grellet, well known as a benevolent Christian man and 
a preacher among the Friends. The following extract 
will be read with deep interest, as showing the views 
of Thomas Paine shortly- before his death: 


I may not omit recording here the death of Thomas Paine, 
A few days previous to my leaving home on my last religious 
visit, on hearing that he was ill and in a very destitute con- 
dition, I went to see him, and found him in a wretched state; 
for he had been so neglected and forsaken by his pretended 
friends, that the common attentions to a sick man had been 
withheld from him. The skin of his body was in some places 
worn off, which greatly increased his sufferings. A nurse was 
provided for him, and some needful comforts were supplied. 
He was mostly in a state of stupor, but something that had 
passed between us had made such an impression upon him, 
that some days after my departure he sent for me, and on be- 
ing told that I was gone from home, he sent for another 
friend. 

This induced a valuable young friend, Mary Roscoe, who 
had resided in my family, and continued at Greenwich during 
part of my absence, frequently to go and take him some little 
refreshment suitable for an invalid, furnished by a neighbor. 

Once, when she was there, three of his deistical associates 
came to the door and in a loud, unfeeling manner said, ‘Tom 
Paine, it is said you are turning Christian; but we hope you 
will die as you have lived,” and then went away. On which, 
turning to Mary Roscoe, he said, ‘ You see what miserable 
comforters they are.’ Once he asked her if she had ever read 
any of his writings; and on being told that she had read but 
very little of them, he inquired what she thought of them, 
adding, “ From such a one as you I expect a correct answer.” 
She told him that, when very young, his “‘ Age of Reason” 
was put in her hands, but that the more she read in it, the 
more dark and distressed she felt, and she threw the book into 
the fire. ‘I wish all had done as you,” he replied, “for if 
the devil has ever had any agency in any work, he has had in 
my writing that book.” When going to carry him some re- 
freshment, she repeatedly heard him uttering the language, 
*Q Lord! Lord God!” or “‘ Lord Jesus! have merey on me.” 

It is well known that during some weeks of his illness, 
when a little free from bodily pain, he wrote a great deal; 
this his nurse told me, and Mary Roscoe repeatedly saw him 
writing. If his companions in infidelity had found any thing 
to support the idea that he continued on his death-bed to es- 
pouse their cause, would they not have eagerly published it? 
But not a word is said; there is a total secrecy as to what has 
become of these writings. 


A SOLDIER'S ESTIMATE OF GLoRY.—Sir Charles Na- 
pier, so distinguished for his military services in India, 
on receiving dispatches from the English Government, 
making him Governor of Scinde, with additional pay, 
and ordering a triumphal column to be cast from the 
guns he had captured, wrote: 


I wish the Government would let me go back to my wife 
and girls; it would be to me more than pay, glory, and honor. 
This is glory, is it? Yes. Nine princes have surrendered 
their swords to me on the field of battle, and their kingdoms 
have been conquered by me and attached to my own country. 
Well, all the glory that can be desired is mine, and I care so 
littie for it that the moment I can all shall be resigned to live 
quietly with my wife and girls; no honor or riches repay, is 
agreeable only as it may enable me to do good to these poor 
people. O, if I can do any good to serve them where so much 








blood has been shed in accursed war, I shall be happy! May 


I never see another shot fired! 


PROFESSOR WEBSTER AND A TROUBLED CoN- 
SCIENCE.—Conscience has a terrific power. The wicked 
may say, 

“I’ll not meddle with it;” 


but it will meddle with them. The following sad illus- 
tration is well authenticated : 


When Professor Webster was awaiting his trial, he brought 
against his fellow-prisoners the charge of insulting him 
through the walls of his cell, and screaming to him, “You 
are a bloody man!’’ On examination it was found that the 
charge was wholly groundless, and that these accusing voices 
were imaginary, being but the echo of a guilty conscience. 


O'CONNELL AND THE REPORTER.—The London Times 
sent one of its editorial staff, a Mr. Russell, to report 
the speeches of O’Connell during the Repeal agitation. 
The outcome is related as follows: 


One of the first meetings the newspaper man attended was 
in Kerry. Having heard of O’Connell’s polite qualities, he 
thought he would ask that gentleman’s permission to take a 
verbatim account of the oration. The “Liberator” not only 
consented, but, in his oiliest manner, informed the assembled 
audience that “till that gintleman was provided with all 
writin’ convaniencies, he would n’t spake a word,” assuming 
an extra brogue, which was altogether unnecessary. Russell 
was delighted. The preparations began and were compkted ; 
Russell was ready. 

“ Are you quite ready ?” asked Dan. 

“Quite ready.” 

“Now, are you sure you ’re intirely ready?” 

“Tm certain, sir, Yes.” 

The crowd becoming excited and impatient, Dan said: 
“ Now, pon my conscience, I won’t begin the speech till the 
London gintleman is intirely ready.” 

After waiting another moment or so O’Connell advanced ; 
eyes glistened; ears were all attention, and the reportorial 
pencil arose. Dan gave one more benignant smile on the cor- 
respondent, winked at the auditors, and commenced his speech 
in the Irish language, to the irrepressible horror of the present 
editor of the Army and Navy Gazette, and to the infinite de- 
light of all Kerry. 


Power or Innustratron.—A very clever article in 
the Indiana School Journal, on the Power of Illustra- 
tion, has the following good points: 


Nothing tends more to make one ‘‘apt to teach ” than the 
power of clear, pointed illustration, This is shown by the 
best of all proofs, experience. How frequent, forcible, and 
beautiful are the illustrations of Christ, the great teacher! 
He is the most successful teacher who makes his pupils think 
most on the subject under consideration—think for themselves, 
use their own powers, Now, any illustration to aid in this work 
must have both point and handle, or the scholar will neither 
feel nor hold it. Better make a girl revolve around a stove- 
pipe than get no clear conception of the relative positions of 
earth and sun. Better make John strike James in grammar- 
class than have either of them go to their seats without know- 
ing the difference between actor and receiver. 

Humorous illustrations may often be used with more effect 
than serious ones. Diseretion must of course be shown in 
their selection and use. A long, funny story, that would take 
the minds of the scholars from the lessons when it should 
fasten the lesson upon their minds, manifestly would be out 
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of place. But who would object to a teacher’s asking a boy, 
who in his hasty reading said, ‘The Turkey woke ”’—Turk 
awoke—why did n’t you take a gun and pop him over? Why 
not illustrate the importance of proper pauses by the follow- 
ing passage: “And he said unto his sons, ‘saddle me, the 
ass.’ So they saddled him—the ass.” 

As to proper pauses, we have heard hymns read as poorly 
as this— 

“The Lord will come, and he will not— 
Keep silence, but speak out !”” 


GEMS FROM NOCTES ÅMBROSIANÆ.-—More curious 
than the “Curiosities of Literature” are Noctes Ambro- 
sianæ. They abound in gems of rarest quality. We 
excerpt a few, taken almost at random: 


Unchangeableness Amid the Changes of Natwre.—To the ob- 
server of physical science, it may be said truly, the subject is 
uniform and constant. Gold, iron, are the same metals now 
and heretofore—here and in every place, The races of living 
nature have continued unchanged. The growth of every plant 
is a constant process. Every Spring brings the same blos- 
soms—every Autumn the same fruit. The same air breathes— 
the same showers fall—the same ocean rolls to all nations 
through all time. The stars keep their place, and the planets 
their motion, and Astronomy, from the sun’s latest eclipse, 
can read back the heavens to the moment when his orb was 
first darkened in the sky. 


Goethe and Shakspeare.—That comparisons are often odious I 
know—but then only when made in a spirit of detraction 
from what shining by itself is glorious; the idolaters of Goe- 
the set him above Shakspeare—not by declaration of faith— 
for they durst not—but virtually and insidiously—for they 
either name not the Swan of Avon, or let him sail away down 
the river of life, with some impatient flourish about the 
beauty of his plumage, and then falling on their foolish faces 
before Faust, break out into worship in the gabble of the 
unknown tongue. Shakspeare! 


“Creation’s heir! the world is thine.” 


e 

Goethe's Faust.—It is declared by all great and true German 
scholars, that the poem of Faust in execution is as perfect as 
in conception magnificent, and that Goethe has brought to 
bear on that wonderful work not only all the creative energy 
of a rare genius, and all the soul-searching wisdom of a high 
philosophy, but likewise all the skill of a consummate artist, 
and all possible knowledge and power over his native speech. 
His was the unconfined inspiration from above, that involun- 
tarily moves harmonious numbers ; and his the regulated en- 
thusiasm from below, that enables the poet to interfuse with 
the forms of earth the fire of heaven. 


Goethe and Wordsworth.—W ordsworth’s world is not Goethe’s 
world—the Wordsworthian star, like that of Jove itself, “so 
beautiful and large,’ is not like the star of Goethe. Both 
are the brightest of the bright; but the breath of peace en- 
velops the one, with “an ampler ether, a diviner air’’—at its 
hight, the other often looks troubled, and seems to reel in his 
sphere, with a lurid but still celestial light. 


The Images of Peace.—At this hour, sae sweet and solemn, 
my filial love prays for the eternity o’ a’ images 0’ peace. 
Pure be the sunshine as the snaw on the bonny breist o’ Scot- 
land, and may the ages, as they roll alang, multiply the num- 
ber o’ her honored graves! Still may she be the land o’ free- 
dom, and genius, and virtue, and religion! And see, sir, hoo 
the evenin’ sun is bathin’ a’ the serene circle o’ thae hills in 
a mair verdant licht—for there’s a communion between the 
heart o’ Nature and the hearts o’ her worshiper, and if you 
want her facc to look beautifu’, you have but to let rise within 
you a gentle feeling or a noble thocht. 


Getting Old.—True that I’m getting rather auld, but I’m 
no frichtened at that thocht, only sometimes pensy aboot 
them that I shall ae day hae to leave behind me in a warla 
where my voice will be mute. But what’s singular to my 
case in that? You needna look at me, my dear sir, wi’ a wat 
ee—for mine aine are dry—and for ae tear I shed on wee 





Jamie’s head I shower down ten thousan’ smiles. The holiest 
affections © natur’ may grow into-habits. Noo it’s no a 
maitter o’ prudence wi’ me—nor yet o’ feelosophy—for I hae 
little o’ either—but it’s a duty o’ religion wi’ me, sirs, to en- 
courage a cheerfu’ disposition throughout a’ ordinar hours, 
and in a’ the mair serious and solemn, which, though like 
angel-visits, are neither short nor far atween, hope, faith, and 
resignation—knowing that in His hands are the issues of life 
and death, 


Philosophy and Religion.—I ken Scotland ’s no what she ance 
was—but I believe that instead o’ continuin’ to get waur, 
she ’ll get better—for that cant aboot the decent observance o’ 
this, and the decent observance o’ that, and the rational view 
o’ this soobject, and the leeberal view o’ that ither soobject, 
will no much langer stand the test o’ reason—for reason en- 
lightened to the hight kens that the cause o’ a’ good resides, 
as Cowper says, in that heavenly word—Religion; and that 
Faith reéstablished, what ‘s ca’d Philosophy—that ’s waur nor 
superstition—will die—then men will feel, that, to leeve as 
they ought to do, ither instruction and ither support are nec- 
essary than they can get frae a’ the books that ever were or 
will be prented—and which seeking, they shall find in One. 


Scotland and its Church.—The spirit of the age in Scotland 
is religious, and the people, in spite of all this noise, love its 
simple Church. Great cause have they for their love—for 
that simple Church has cared for them, and they owe all that 
is best in their character to its ministrations. Philosophy 
has not made our people what they are—neither moral nor 
natural philosophy—though both are excellent; human sci- 
ence can not control the will—but in the will lies all good and 
all evil—and to know how to gain dominion over them, search 
the Scriptures. 


Who is Blind?—Alas for the people who will not search the 
Scriptures! Then, indeed, may they be ca’d ‘*the lower or- 
ders ’’—below the beasts that perish. Men ca’ the wee sleek 
mole blin’ because he has na een they can see, and Jeeves 
darklin’ in the moul—but he has een fitted for his condition 
as well as the eagle’s—and travels along his earth-galleries 
aneath the soil as surely as the royal bird alang his air- 
paths on the sky. But we that ca’ him blin’ are far blinner 
oursells ; for we forget we hae speeritual as weel as corporeal 
een—that they see by a different licht—far ither objects—and 
that the ae set may be gleg and bricht, while the ither’s blunt 
and opake—the corporeal far-keekers indeed, that wi’ the aid 
o’ telescopes can look into the heart o’ the fixed stars—the 
speeritual sae narrow-ranged, that a’s black before them as a 
wa’, though God-given to gaze in the verra gates ©’ heaven. 


Portrait of Wordsworth.—How placid and profound the ex- 
pression of the whole bard! The face is Miltonic—even to the 
very eyes; for though, thank Heaven, they are not blind, 
there is a dimness about the orbs. The temples I remember 
shaded with thin hair of an indescribable color, that in the 
sunlight seemed a kind of mild auburn—but now they are 
bare—and—nothing to break it—the hight is majestic. No 
furrows—no wrinkles on that contemplative forehead—the 
sky is without a cloud— 


“The image ef a poet’s soul, 
How calm! how tranquil! how serene !” 


It faintly smiles. There is light and motion rouné@ the lips, 
as if they were about to discourse ‘most eloquent music.” 
In my imagination that mouth is never mute—I hear it— 


“ Murmuring by the living brooks, 
A music sweeter than their own.” 


Autumn's Bowers.—Sweet are Autumn’s rustling bowers, but 
sweeter far her still—when dying leaf after dying leaf drops 
unreluctantly from the spray—all noiseless as snow-flakes— 
and like them erelong to melt away into the bosom of mother 
earth. It seems but yesterday when they were buds! 


The Blockhead.—You bring an ordinary blockhead to the 
test—talent he has none—sentence is recorded—and@ thence- 
forth he never passes the window of a wig-maker without a 
sympathetic sigh. 
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Resutts or MopERN Misstons.—Modern missionary 
effort has given to 20,000,000 of people in Asia, Africa, 
and America, the inestimable benefit of a written lan- 
guage, and this, as it has been their gift, has also been 
consecrated and used by missionaries as the means of 
diffusing a knowledge of Christ and his revelation. 
Twenty dialects of Africa have thus been enlisted in 
the cause of truth. In one of these, the language of 
3,000,000 of men, a newspaper is published, printed by 
the natives themselves, and circulating among 3,000 
readers. Thus, then, the Word of God has been trans- 
lated, and a Christian literature commenced for five- 
sixths of the heathen inhabitants of the world. In this 
department of effort most of the difficulties have been 
overcome. May we not regard this as a promise of still 
greater success? In benighted Africa about 100 Church- 
es have been organized in different parts of the coast 
and interior, and more than 10,000 converts have been 
gathered into them. In India 1,170 missionaries, native 
preachers, and catechists, are employed; 75,000 scholars 
are taught in the mission schools, of whom 15,000 are 
Hindoo girls; and 125,000 converts have been gained, 
not including those who have finished their course. In 
China about 90 missionaries are laboring at 14 different 
stations. Throughout the whole’of the mission field 
nearly 3,000 European and American missionaries and 
their assistants, and more than 6,000 native agents of 
all kinds are engaged, having around them about 500,- 
000 persons brought under the influence of the truth. 
The Churches thus gathered are germinal Churches, gen- 
erally dispersed over a wide field of labor, and at the 
same time occupying positions of great influence. 


EASTERN AND WESTERN VIRGINIA—The State of 
Virginia is traversed by the Blue Ridge—running 
north-easterly and south-westerly. Of the one hundred 
and forty-eight counties in the State, one hundred lie 
east and forty-eight west of the Blue Ridge. 


White inhabitants in the State.........s.cseccsseceeceeseeees 1,047,579 
ELA VGStsaagsdossnsessesian pounscanyssnacer case we 491,456 









TOLA odada ear istar teeerevereees decaesopsscsacevasensceseens 1,539,035 


The number of slaves in the forty-eight Western counties 
has decreased 1,115 during the past ten years. 


No. slaves east of the Blue Ridge........ccccscceesssecesseeeeees 486,456 
No. slaves west of the Blue Ridge.........cccscsssroresscosees 5,000 


? 


. 


The increase of whites in the State during the past 
decade is as follows: 





One hundred Eastern counties. ..s...esorseccaseecasseeocsansheseas 72,967 
Forty-eight, Western counties, ........c..,ssscccsaroecccssessoes 79,812 
Total gain whites........ ouge Soaenanyacses0neanseencpoosenes aceon 52,779 


It will be seen by the above data that more than fifty 
per cent. of the increase of the white free popula- 
tion—the only substantial population of any State—has 
been in less than one-third of the counties, and those 
-the counties in which slavery has become almost extinct. 


MerrTHODIST Mıssrons.—The forty-second Report of 
the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
shows the following condition of our missionary opera- 





tions: There are now in connection with this Society 
seven foreign and five domestic missions, with 67 mis- 
sionaries, 95 assistants, and 2,493 native members in the 
foreign field; and 341 missionaries, 254 assistants, and 
24,791 native members in the domestic field. The re- 
ceipts for the past year were $262,722.77. 


Missions IN THE Pactric.—The Sandwich Islands, 
with a population of 60,000, have about 30 missionaries; 
the Marquesas Islands, with 20,000 population, have 7 
Hawaiian missionaries; the Society Islands have 10,000 
people, with 7 missionaries; the Hervey Islands, 70,000, 
and 6 missionaries; the Friendly Islands, 50,000, and 9 
missionaries; the Samoan Islands, 30,000, and 15 mis- 
sionaries; the Micronesian Islands, 75,000, and 6 or- 
dained missionaries; New Zealand, with a native popu- 
lation of 50,000, has 51 missionaries, 


WESLEYAN METHODIST PERIODICALS.—The circula- 
tion of the Wesleyan Methodist periodicals in England 
has wonderfully increased the present year. Second 
editions of the January Magazines and the Sunday School 
Magazine had to be reprinted. The Wesleyan Magazine 
has attained a circulation of 31,000 monthly, the Chris- 
tian Miscellany, 63,000, the Sunday School Magazine, 
38,000, and the Early Days, 62,000. The increase on the 
Magazine alone is more than 6,000, compared with the 
past year. 


MISSION TO ÅBYSSINIA.—A mission to Abyssinia is 
about to be commenced by the United Methodist Free 
Church of England. Dr. Krapf, a well-known German 
minister, and traveler in Africa, has offered his services, 
and his theological views being found to coincide with 
those of Methodism, he has been received. Four young 
men are to accompany him, two of whom are to be taken 
from the home work, and two to be selected from a mis- 
sionary seminary in Switzerland, recommended by Dr. 
Krapf as being likely to furnish men of the required 
stamp. They probably sailed from England last month. 


BoHEMIAN PROTESTANTISM.—A remarkable move- 
ment is taking place among the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of Bohemia. In one village—that of Spalow—sixty 
heads of families have renounced the errors of Rome, 
and have been publicly received into the communion of 
the Lutheran Church, It is said that in that place all 
the inhabitants above eighteen have either been admit- 
ted, or have applied for admission, into the Protestant 
Church. In many adjacent villages a similar work is 
progressing. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PERIODICALS.—The Sunday School 
Teachers’ Journal has already attained a circulation of 
25,000 copies. Of the last volume of the Sunday School 
Advocate, 138,000 were printed at New York, and 89,000 
at Cincinnati; total, 227,000; an increase over the pre- 
ceding volume of 19,000 copies. The Die Sonntag-Schul 
Glocke—the Sunday School Bell—published in German 
at Cincinnati, has 14,500 subscribers; and Der Kinder- 
freund—The Children’s Friend—published at Bremen, 
2,100. The latter paper is now published semi-monthly 
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Sunpay Scuoot Sraristics—Elsewhere we have 
noticed the annual report of the Sunday School Union 




























































of the Methodist Episcopal Church. That report is full 
of interesting facts. We excerpt its general statistics 
for the benefit of our readers. While reading these sta- 
tistics, let our readers remember that seventy-five years 
ago there was not a solitary Sunday school on this con- 
tinent. 
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ENGLISH REVENUE.—The whole net revenue of En- 
gland for the year ending December 31, 1860, amounted 
to £71,967,495, about equal, in round numbers, to $360,- 
000,000. ‘This is but the net amount. The cost of col- 
lection, estimated at an average of 8 per cent., would 
make the gross amount of English taxation $77,700,000, 
or $388,500,000, to be paid by a population smaller than 
our own, and the majority of them much poorer. 


GRADUATED TEXT-BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
Dr. Floy, we are pleased to learn, is now engaged in the 
preparation of this series. Three or four of the books 
will be issued during the current year. “They have long 
been a desideratum in our Sunday school department. 
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METHODIST Eriscopan Cuurcu Souru.—The annual 
Minutes of the Church South present the following sta- 
tistical returns for the year: 
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There are six bishops. The total increase is thirty-six 
thousand. South Carolina has a colored membership of 
nearly fifty thousand. 


DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S MOTHER. — Marie 
Louise Victoire, widow of Edward, Duke of Kent, and 
mother of the present Queen of Great Britain, died at 
her residence, near Windsor, March 16th. She was 
the daughter of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Saalfeld-Cobourg, 
and was born August 17, 1786. She was a most excel- 
lent mother, and her example and care fostered the de- 
velopment of the many virtues which adorn the char- 
acter of the reigning Queen. 


EDUCATION IN Bosron.—The number of high school- 
houses in Boston is 2; grammar school-houses, 19; pri- 
mary school-houses, 58—52 buildings being occupied 
exclusively, and six in part. There are 221 primary 
schools in buildings owned by the city, and 25 in build- 
ings leased. The number of scholars in the public 
schools in 1860 was 32,641; increase over last year, 
3,732; teachers, 533. 


LUTHERANS IN FRANCE.—The Lutheran Church of 
France has a population of from 300,000 to 500,000 at- 
tached to it. The State pays about $82,000 toward the 
support of its pastors—the number in actual service 
being 259. 
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Recensuit Joannes Gulielmus Don- 





(1.) THUCYDIDES. 
aldson. 2 vols. 


(2.) EURIPIDES. 
- 8 vols. 


Ex Recensione Frederici A. Paley. 


(3.) VercrLius. Ew Recensione J. Conington, A. M.— 
These volumes belong to the series of Greek and Latin 
authors issued by the Harpers, New York, and are un- 
accompanied by notes, except an occasional criticism on 
the text. The only edition of the classics with which 
we are acquainted, equal to this, is that of the Parkers, 
printed at the University press, Oxford. They are 
printed in a type most agreeable to the eye; and the 
publishers are entitled to the thanks of all lovers of 
ancient literature for supplying them with so neat a text 
to read from. Weare more than half tempted to renew 
our acquaintance with the classics in these volumes. 
For sale by Rickey & Carroll, Cincinnati. 


(4.) Trumps. A Novel. By G. W. Curtis. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Rickey & Car- 
roll. 12mo. 502 pp, $1.50.—Having read “Trumps” 


on the title-page, we went no further. 


(5.) Toe Wits AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY. By Grace 
and Philip Wharton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Rickey & Carroll. 12mo. 481 pp. $1.50.— 
The success of the ‘‘ Queens of Society’’ has led the way 
for the “ Wits and Beaux,” in which the great wits and 
beaux of the world are sketched. In the volume we 
find sketches of George Villiers, Grammont, Fielding, 
Nash, Scarron, Walpole, Selwyn, Sheridan, Brummell, 
Syd. Smith, Hook, and others. There are also sketches 
of some of the celebrated literary clubs. 


(6.) THE ORDEAL OF FREE LABOR IN THE WEST 
INDIES. By Wm. G. Sewell. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: Rickey & Carroll. 12mo. 325 pp. 
$1.00.—This volume is made up of letters published 
originally in the New York Times. Those letters have 
since been revised and enlarged. The aim of the author 
seems to have been to embody such statistical and other 
information as he had been able to gain from personal 
observation, concerning the West Indian population, 
their habits and customs, their industry, their com- 
merce, and their government. His survey extended 
over the islands of Barbados, St. Vincent, Grenada, To- 
bago, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua, Jamaica, ete. 


(7.) MY LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I Do Wıru Ir? 
A question for young educated women. By an Old Maid. 
Third edition. London: Longman & Co. 16mo. 350 
pp-—Worth bushels of tracts and scores of lectures on 
woman’s rights, 


(8.) STORIED TRADITIONS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
Alexander Leighton. 16mo. 
P. Nimmo, 


By 
305 pp. Edinburgh: E. 


(9.) THE INFANT CLASS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
An Essay. By Chas. Bud. London: Sunday School 
Union. : 
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(10.) Lessons ror INFANT CLASSES. 


With an Intro- 
duction on Infant Class Teaching. London: B. L. Green. 


(11.) SENIOR CLASSES IN SunpAY ScHoous: their 
Importance, and the Mode of Conducting them. By W. 
H. Watson. London: Sunday School Union. 


(12.) A Yearn EurorE. By Rev. Joseph Cross, D. D. 
Nashville: Southern Methodist Publishing- House. 12mo. 
520 pp. $1.25.—Sketchy, life-like, full of graphie pic- 
tures, chaste, yet flowing in style, and rich in facts and 
lessons of the past and of the present. 


(18.) THE OLD Loe Scmoor-House. By Alexander 
Clark. Philadelphia: Leary, Getz & Co. 12mo. 288 
pp.—The “ old log school-house ” is an “institution ” in 
all the free States of North America. Wherever it may 
have ceased as a fact, it nevertheless still lives as a 
memory. This volume is filled with stories and facts 
all calculated to enhance the value of the common school 
in the public estimation. 


(14.) STORIES OF FRONTIER ADVENTURE IN THE 
SourH anp West. By W. T. Coggeshall. Columbus: 
Follett, Foster & Co. 12mo. 313 pp. $1.25.—Mr. 
Coggeshall is well known to our readers by his contri- 
butions to the Repository. His contributions to juve- 
nile literature have been received by the public with 
marked approbation. 


(15.) HEADLANDS OF FAITH; comprising a series of 
Dissertations on the Cardinal Truths of Christianity. By 
Rev. Joseph Cross, D. D. 12mo. 341 pp. $1. Nash- 
ville: Southern Methodist Publishing-House. 


(16.) Stray LEAVES FROM THE BUDGET OF AN 
ITINERANT. By Rev. John H. Pitezel. Cincinnati: 
Methodist Book Concern. 16mo. 192 pp—Mr. Pitezel 
has already given to the public two or three excellent 
books which have had a large sale. This will fully equal 
the others in permanent value, and, we hope, far surpass 
them in popularity. 


(17.) ANNALS OF THE ÀMERICAN METHODIST PUL- 
PIT; or, Commemorative Notices of Distinguished Clergy- 
men of the Methodist Denomination in the United States, 
from its Commencement to the closeof the year 1855. With 
a Historical Introduction. By W. B. Sprague, D. D. 
New York: Carter & Brother. 8vo. 848 pp—Notice 
next month, 


(18.) THe Nortx Bririsu, for February, contains: 
India Convalescent; Shelley and his Recent Biogra- 
phers; Large Farms and the Peasantry of the Scottish 
Lowlands; Lord Dundonald; Modern Necromancy ; 
Engineering and Engineers; The Political Press—Brit- 
ish, French, and German; Home Ballads and Poems; 
Hessey’s Bampton Lecture; Dr. Carlyle’s Autobiog- 
raphy; Lord Palmerston and our Foreign Policy. 


(19.) Buackwoopn's Magazinu, for February, con- 
tains: School and College Life: its Romance and 
Reality; Carthage and its Remains; Spontaneous Gen- 
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eration; The Transatlantic Telegraph—Iceland Route; 
Norman Sinclair: an Autobiography—Part XIII; Bio- 
graphia Dramatica; Judicial Puzzles—Eliza Fenning ; 
The Foreign Secretary. This, together with London, 
Edinburgh, Westminster, and North British Review, 
are republished by Leonard Scott, New York city, at 
$10 per annum. George N. Lewis, 28 West Sixth- 
street, is the Cincinnati agent for these publications. 


(20.) Caratocurs.—l. Athenian Society, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 2, Clark Seminary, Aurora 
Ill., Rev. George W. Quereau, A. M., Principal, assisted 
by twelve teachers; No. students: Ladies, 218; Gentle- 
men, 243: total 461. 3. Amenia Seminary, Amenia, 


Duchess county, N. Y., Rev. George G. Davis, Principal, 
assisted by nine teachers. 


(21.) ANNuAL Reports.—l. The Sunday School Union 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church presents, in a com- 
pact and lucid form, the general operations of the Soci- 
ety for the year. 2. Young Men’s Bible Society of Cin- 
cinnati. 3. Trustees of the Cooper Union for the ad- 
vancement of science and art. 


(22.) MINUTES OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE. 
President, Bishop Simpson ; Secretary, Moses Shepherd. 


(23.) SABBATH Scmoor Beris. Wew York: Horace 
Waters.—A choice collection of songs and tunes. 


l 


— oo 


Hem fork itrraøry Borrisponbrurr, 


Lectures and Lecturers—The New Era in Literature—Money and Books—Dr, 
Motley’s New Volume —Maoaalay’s England, Volume V—Other New Works 
Published and Announced, 

We are aggin at the close of the lecture season, which “ in- 
stitution,” like most other matters of public interest, has 
been variously and unequally successful. The Lecture has 
maintained its hold on the popular favor longer than many 
supposed it would, when it began to be a kind of tempo- 
rary rage. Its ambiguous character, attempting to unite in- 
struction with amusement, is now for the most part laid aside; 
and the arrangement long ago adopted in the classification of 
the advertisements for the daily papers, in which ‘“ Lectures” 
appear under the head of ‘“ Amusements,” is now acquiesced 
in and approved by public opinion. That the public lecture 
is capable of being made a valuable agency for popularizing 
useful knowledge seems probable, and nobody disputes it— 
that it has not done this among us is quite certain. People 
do not like to be inveigled into either learning or good man- 
ners, and if the attempt is made upon them they either reject 
the whole, or, like children who read pious romances of the 
* Lady of the Manor” family, they read the story but “skip” 
the application. Lecturers have ascertained these facts; and 
while those who used this agency chiefly for purposes of in- 
struction have mostly given it up, another class have learned 
to adapt them to the popular demands—retaining, however, a 
sufficient show of. learning wherewith to flatter those who 
wish to seem to be learned. These facts of the case will ex- 

_ plain the cause of the continued popularity, in greater or less 
degree, of some of our chief lecturers. Bayard Taylor suc- 
ceeds by virtue of his reputation as a traveler and a writer of 
travels; and though he is an able, and, to those who appreci- 
ate him, an interesting speaker, I think that nevertheless he 
is about “ played out.” Greeley is somewhat in demand, but 
chiefly as a curiosity to be seen rather than as a speaker to be 
heard and valued for what he says. Curtis too is called for, 
and he answers very well to the requirements of the public 
tastes in such matters, though I suspect the fact that he has 
the reputation of being a victim of our Northern. slaveocracy, 
gives him a corresponding popularity with another class. 

But we have a trio of popular lecturers, who stand head 
and shoulders above the multitude, in three clergymen of this 
city and Brooklyn—Chapin, Beecher, and Milburn. The 
services of these are in constant demand from the beginning 
of November to the end of March, with a sprinkling during 
the balance of the year, and their cirenit extends over a large 
portion of the country. Of the ability of these gentlemen 
there can be no question, for only real ability can retain the 
public interest as they have done. Doubtless, in many cases, 
their services are secured and paid for in good round prices 
by such as know very little of the qualities of the things they 
thus seek after. Multitudes crowd to hear them simply be- 
cause of their reputations, and so they are sought after by 





lecture associations, because their lectures will pay. But such 
reputations could not be perpetuated were there not some 
genuine elements of popularity at the bottom. This matter 
of pay enters also into the reckonings of the performers; and 
since their services have come to havea mercantile value, they 
have not failed to take advantage of that fact. A story is 
told of one of them, who, when solicited to render his serv- 
ices, accepting as part payment the fame he would acquire, 
replied that he did indeed lecture for f-a-m-e; that is, F 
means $50—a, and—m, my—e, expenses. That occurrence, 
however, belongs to a former period, for now fifty dollars and 
expensés Will not, in all cases, purchase the hour’s talk. Prob- 
ably five thousand dollars would not be too high an estimate 
for the aggregate receipts of each of these gentlemen during 
the lateseason. As to the particular character and real value 
of their performances I shall say but little. Let him who 
dares to doubt the infallibility of the popular verdict enjoy 
the consolation of his own thoughts, without spitting against 
the wind. Though specifically unlike both in thought and 
expression, they are all sprightly thinkers and good speakers. 
Unlike their Boston confreres, who use the lecturer’s desk as a 
means to disseminate their attenuated transcendentalism, 
these gentlemen seem to have no ‘‘mission,” and, therefore, 
they teach nothing in particular, and, therefore, seldom offend. 
Generally their lectures have places for “ applause,” “ laugh- 
ter,” and “sensation,” as clearly indicated as if marked upon 
the margin, and they are sufficiently masters of their arts to 
secure the proper responses in the proper places. Chapin 
makes you feel that he is in earnest asserting and defending 
the right, and endeavoring to promote what ought to be pro- 
moted, though after all it is not very plain what practical 
ends he is aiming at. Beecher is also intensely in earnest 
and satirical—though his satire is more comical than vindic- 
tive. It is not very difficult to name the ends that he would 
Promote, though as to the means—and these are all we have 
any thing to do with immediately—he is often rather uncer- 
tain. But there is an open-air freshness and a rollicking boy- 
ish exuberance of soul in his utterances, and such a grotesque 
mingling of the apostle and the harlequin in his manner, that 
his performances can not fail to be attractive. Milburn is 
smooth and chaste both in style and oratory—satisfied and 
satisfying. i 

Pleased with himself, who all the world can please, yet he 
sometimes descends to rather broad humor—not because he 
loves it, but because it will pay. . . The Lecture is nevertheless 
evidently passing into the ‘sear and yellow leaf,” and must 
soon fall into disuse, though its friends do not think so. 

The current of literature flows close by that of commerce, 
and is affected by it, as that is by the current of public affairs. 
Probably the issues of the press, in various forms, more accu- 
rately indicate the state and tendency of the public mind re- 
specting questions of political ethics and administration than 
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do the proceedings of senates and the utterances of state pa- 
pers. A great change has come over the tone of the press 
since first you and I, Mr. Editor, read Fourth of July ora- 
tions in the “ American Preceptor,” and were taught to love 
liberty for its own sake by the burning periods of the “ Co- 
lumbian Orator.” To judge from what I find in cotemporary, 
non-controversial literature, I should not think that any body 
cares much for “freedom” nowadays, or sets any very high 
estimate upon the “rights of man.” Those words and phrases 
which once possessed a kind of talismanic power in American 
hearts seem to have become effete, and indeed are seldom 
used except “to point a moral or adorn a tale.” I take it as 
one of the indications that I am growing old—though neither 
the number of my years reckoned arithmetically, nor the 
feelings of either heart or hand tell me so—that I have seen 
so great a change, and that I am so old-fashioned in my no- 
tions as to love my country, and to prefer liberty to slavery. 
Modern polite literature—like that which assumes to be 
specially evangelical—has for a leng time been carefully free- 
ing itself from every thing that might be offensive ‘to any 
portion of our fellow-citizens in any part of the country ;” 
which euphemism means, in practical English, any thing 
specially landatory of freedom, or seeming to assert the natu- 
ral and inalienable rights of all men; and most especially 
does it avoid all expressed or implied censure of negro slavery, 
as either morally wrong or economically inexpedient, Patrick 
Henry once declared that the cherished existence of slavery 
in the State was incompatible with the genuine love of liberty 
among the people; and what he then uttered prophetically 
we now read as history. This “purging out the old leaven” 
of freedom is especially noticeable in our modern school read- 
ers, in which two things, formerly of good repute, are now 
systematically and most effectually ignored; to wit, Christi- 
anity and liberty. How much further this business is to pro- 
ceed it would be hazardous to conjecture; but as the old clas- 
sic poet has it, Facilis descensus averni—the descent to hell is 
easy; while to get back again is an up-hill business, seldom 
successfully achieved. There is, therefore, cause to fear that 
the worst has not yet come. 

Literature also sympathizes with public affairs in their 
grosser monetary relations. Wall-street and Nassau-street 
run into each other metaphorically as well as literally; or if 
Broadway be substituted for Nassau-street, since the book- 
trade has largely gone into the latter thoroughfare, the re- 
mark is equally true in both relations, The success or failure 
of many a hopeful aspirant for literary renown has been de- 
termined by the state of the money market, and the timely or 
untimely appearing of the candidate. Accordingly when the 
“ bears ” rule on ’change, and Federal bonds sell at a dis- 
count, authors and publishers must be cautious how they 
draw upon the public. Then bibliomaniacs attend book auc- 
tions, or drive bargains with the trade for cash ; and the gen- 
tlemen of the trade may say to the purchasers as Æsop’s frogs 
said to their persecutors—it may be sport for you, but it is 
death to us. It is indeed doubtful whether such a state of 
things is profitable even to the buyers themselves. I was, 
therefore, sorry, when, a few days ago, after a few weeks’ 
absence, I entered one of the finest bookstores in the city— 
and one of which I wrote you not long since—to find it crowd- 
ed with buyers, attracted thither by the announcement that 
its extensive and valuable stock would be retailed at half 
price. The gathering of the eagles at the carcass was, of 
course, suggested by that crowd, wandering among these 
treasured stores of taste and learning, now passing through 
the hands of the remorseless *‘ receiver.” Large sales at the 
South last year, for which the remittances are not forthcom- 
ing, and diminished operations since the coming on of the 
panic, sufficiently explain the cause of the disaster. But the 
noble craft is stranded, and the wreckers are making the 
most of it. 

But the trade in literature is by no means at a stand-still, 
notwithstanding the confusion and partial stagnation of the 
golden current in the country. To say nothing of newspapers 
which flourish best in times of public excitements, and of 
other serials and periodicals which are but slightly if at all 
unfavorably affected by these things, the usual issue of books 
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is but partially suspended, and in some of the principal 
houses scarcely at all diminished. Your friends, the Harpers, 
present for the Spring trade a remarkably fall and valuable 
“announcement,” It has solid histories and attractive ad- 
ventures; books of classical learning and books of biography; 
pleasant disquisitions and fascinating fictions—some the works 
of authors enjoying well-earned reputations, and others of 
nameless debutants in the perilous walks of authorship—and 
these various works are found in all the stages of forwardness, 
from the “now readys,” which have been read and discussed 
all Winter, to the “just readys,” which are now on “our 
table,” and the ‘nearly readys,” which are close at hand, to 
the “in press,” which means that they will come some time 
if they do not fall out by the way. Foremost among these, 
both in the order of time and in value, is Mr. Motley’s justly- 
celebrated “ History of the Netherlands,” a second installment 
of the noble work to which he is, with great success, devoting 
his energies. The first installment—two volumes, the “ Rise 
of the Dutch Republic ”’—was issued a few years ago; and so 
highly were they appreciated, that the writer, who had been 
till then but little known, was at once recognized as one of 
our first-class historians—a class which, by the way, embraces 
a larger share of our first-rate writers than any other. The 
favor shown to his first production has encouraged the writer 
to prosecute his subject, and now we have two volumes more, 
taking up the narrative where the former issue left it, and 
traversing the brief but important period of six years, com- 
prising the history of Europe for that time, as the interest of 
all Europe then concentrated at the Netherlands. The events 
of those six years—1684-1690—gave shape to and fixed the re- 
lations of modern Europe, which is equal to saying of the 
whole world. As incidents of this history are the story 
of the siege of Antwerp, the famous Spanish armada, and 
the fall of the Spanish power in Northern Europe, while its 
embellishments are the portraits of the characters of a large 
number of persons best known in modern history—the three 
French Henrys, the Virgin Queen of England, and finest and 
bravest of all England’s chivalry, Sir Philip Sidney. The 
celebrated Synod of Dort is named as the historical waymark 
to which the story comes, but the account of which it does 
not include, leaving it for the opening chapter of the next 
issue. 

Mr. Motley brings into harmonious action some of the best 
properties of a historian. He is patient and painstaking 
without being dull, learned without pedantry, and sufficiently 
dramatic, yet maintaining the just gravity of the historian. 
His style is less ornate than Bancroft’s, and less sterile than 
Hildreth’s; he does not blacken nor flay his characters like 
Macaulay, nor whitewash and bedizen them like ‘* Napoleon”’ 
Abbott. A juste milieu is maintained without falling into 
that fatal fault of a historian—mediocrity. But as all the 
papers, magazines, and reviews are praising him I forbear, 
only adding as did Burke’s associate, after the election speech 
of that great stump-speaker—“ Ditto, Mr. Burke.” I have 
often seen the remark at the end of a commonplace notice of 
some commonplace book, that “no library can be complete 
without it,” which is, no doubt, always true in a certain sense— 
in which sense no library is complete—but it is only a few 
writers, among which is the author of these volumes, who 
make their works matters of necessity. 

The same house is about to issue the fifth volume of Ma- 
caulay’s England, which was left unfinished by the noble his- 
torian, and has been completed by his literary executor. 
Three simultaneous editions are given—a fine octavo, a cheap 
duodecimo, and a very cheap octavo, in paper covers, 

Of the principal books of travel named in this announce- 
ment I have already written to you—then, as promised, but 
now they are actually “out.” Atkinson’s ‘* Amoor” has been 
well received by the public, though both it and its predeces- 
sor, “Siberia,” command less attention than they deserve, 
whether their matter or their literary merits are considered. 
Captain Burton’s “ Lake Regions of Africa” has attracted a 
good share of attention, as that subject is just now “up ;” and 
Du Chaillu’s “Equatorial Africa,” now “just ready,” will 
probably create a sensation. A volume ‘in press,” on ‘* Car- 
thage and her Remains,” by Dr. N. Davis, F. R. G. S., prom- 
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ises a rich treat to all who are interested in archeology and 
classical history. The relation of the old Punic empire to 
history and ethnology is especially curious and interesting, 
and it may be expected that light will be thrown upon some 
of its obscurities by these researches. Squier’s Nicaragua, 
“now ready,” belongs to the same class, and will be much 
sought for. In the way of adventures, as distinguished from 
such learned researches as the last two named, they announce 
“A Narrative of Imprisonment in Burmah,” by Henry 
Gosyer; “Seasons with the Sea-Horses,” sporting adventures 
in the North Sea; “Life and Adventures in the Pacific,” 
“Captain Brand’s Exploits,” and ‘‘Sea-Kings and Naval 
Heroes.” These ought to be a sufficient contribution for one 
house to make to the harum-skarwm reading of the season. 
Sewell’s “‘ West Indies” is a reproduction in book form, re- 
vised and augmented, of a series of letters issued some months 
ago in the New York Times, in which abundant facts were 
adduced to show that the abolition of slavery in the British 
colonies has proved thoroughly satisfactory to all parties in 
interest, anda great and permanent good to the emancipated 
colored people. It is something new for that house to issue 
any thing unfavorable to the interests of slavery, and I am 
surprised that this book is to find its passage to the public by 
that way. Perhaps the fact is oracular. I read these letters 
as first printed with a good deal of interest and satisfaction, 
and can recommend them in their new and permanent form 
as deserving attention. ‘Young Benjamin Franklin’’—in 
press—has also for a second title the sentence, ‘the right road 
through life.” Iam perhaps singular in my notions on that 
subject, but I confess that to me there seems to be very little 
in the life and character of Franklin that I can commend to 
a young man as an example. A more perfectly-earthly, 
money-wise materialist than was he is seldom or never found 
outside of the walks of the little-great men who meet on 
*change and know no other scale of values than rates per 
cent. Franklin’s industry and sobriety are worthy of com- 
mendation, and his success in life may justly teach poor boys 
to strike for a higher place; but it would be well to teach all 
such that there are a higher wisdom and nobler pursuits than 
any taught them by Poor Richard. 

Of novels there is any amount, for the pens of the writers 
of fictions never grow weary. Shirley Brooks gives ‘The Sil- 
ver Cord;” “Ida Conway” is heralded without a sponsor. 
The author of “Margaret Maitland” and a good many other 
books promises “ The House on the Moor.” Curtis’s “‘ Trumps,” 
issued last year in Harper’s Magazine, is coming out in book 
form. Anthony Trollope, who produces a new book each quar- 
ter, and who could write well if he would not write so much, 
now promises ‘“Framely Parsonage.” He delights to deal 
with “the cloth.” Miss Muloch—by the way one of the best 
living novelists—gives ‘‘Our Year;” and George Meredith— 
pseudonym of young Bulwer—“ Evan Harrington.” These 
are enough in all conscience for once. 

Another announcement of the same house ought to be of 
interest to all your clerical readers, as well as to any others 
who would be generally informed in matters of Biblical, ec- 
clesiastical, and theological learning—‘ A Cyclopedia of Sacred 
Literature,” by Drs. M’Clintock and Strong. I have been 
aware that such a work was in preparation during several 
years past, and have heard several times that it would very 
soon be published; but for some cause its publication lingers. 
And though it is now said to be ‘in press’’—and I happen to 
know that much of it is printed—yet I am not very sure that 
we shall not still be called upon to wait a little longer, Of 
the work itself I entertain large expectations, based in part 
on the acknowledged capabilities of the compilers, and in 
part upon a personal acquaintance with the plan and execu- 
tion of the work, A determination to make it all it should 
be has probably had something to do with the postponement 
of its publication, which will probably not be extended much 
further. 

When, some time since, I referred to the flight of the pub- 
lishers from Nassau-street to Broadway, I neglected to men- 
tion one notable exception. Sheldon and Company are still 
at 115 Nassau-street—the old Bible-House—and appear to be 
flourishing as fairly as ever, Though a private concern as to 
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ownership, that house has a kind of official relation to the 
Baptist denomination, and is informally its literary center 
for this region. Recently its catalogue—before quite large 
and valuable—has been enriched by some unusually-valuable 
additions, among them Olshausen’s and Neander’s Commenta- 
ries, and more recently Milman’s “ Latin Christianity ”—six 
of whose eight volumes are already out, in a style so elegant 
as seems sufficient to induce all who can to own them, and 
even the most listless to read them. Among their miscclla- 
neous books are some quite worthy of special commendation. 
Here is Evereit’s “ Life of Washington,” put up in most at- 
tractive form, as if to answer to the character of the matter. 
This biography was prepared originally for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—Everett having been selected for that work at the 
suggestion of Lord Macaulay. There are any number of 
Lives of Washington, but this one fills a place occupied by no 
other. Miss Orawford’s “ Life in Tuscany,” written just be- 
fore the occurrences which have so strangely changed the as- 
pects of Italian affairs, is especially interesting on account of 
those changes, while many of its utterances, when compared 
with subsequent development, appear to have been prophet- 
ical. Kendrick’s “‘ Life of Mrs. Judson ’’—Fanny Forrester— 
has passed to the sixth thousand—a book which your fair 
readers may profitably “read, mark, and inwardly digest.” 
Our Baptist friends are proud of their Judsons, as they have a 
right to be; and as these wrought glorious lives, so those have 
written them justly and appreciatively—making the great 
public their debtors—for the Judsons belong to universal hu- 
manity. Of the more severely-didactic books, issued by this 
house, two have especially attracted my notice—‘* Manhood, its 
Duties and Responsibilities,” by Rev. Dr. Evarts, and “ Love 
and Penalty, by Dr. J. P. Thompson, of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. Both these are sound, wholesome, and full of valuable 
instruction. Young men should read them. They are also 
issuing serially a set of volumes of American histories for 
young persons from the prolific pen of Jacob Abbott, who writes 
more books than most people find time to read. Three of the 
proposed twelve volumes have been published, relating re- 
spectively to “ Aboriginal America,” “ Discovery,” and “The 
Southern Colonies.” Of course all the little folks, and a good 
many larger ones, will wish to see them. 

But the great work of all their miscellaneous catalogue is 
their edition of Lord Macaulay’s Essays, in six crown octavo 
volumes, printed on delicately-tinted paper, as smooth and 
firm as marble, in letters that seem as well defined as if cut 
on steel. I confess to a slightly-insane admiration of really- 
good book-making; but I hate the tawdry and pretentious 
attempting to palm off coarseness. I had often heard of 
Haughton’s “ River Side Press,” and seen some of its work, 
without pausing to examine it closely, before I took these 
books in hand, but I confess that I had no just appreciation 
of the preéminent fineness of its work. This special excel- 
lence is not found in any strongly-marked feature, but in the 
perfection and finish of the whole, in which the ne plus ultra 
of the typographical art seems to have been fairly attained. 
This edition of the Essays of the great Reviewer has been 
brought out under the able supervision of E. P. Whipple, 
Esq., of Boston—himself no mean essayist—who also con- 
tributes an introduction and a biographical sketch; and it is 
in fact the first and only complete collection of the Essays 
of their noble author. They are here arranged in chronolog- 
ical order, beginning with the year 1823, when, without repu- 
tation, the writer commenced issuing critical essays in 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine; then follows a more than 
thirty years’ correspondence through the Edinburgh Review, 
and lastly a number of highly-valuable biographical sketches, 
contributed to the late edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Of Macaulay as a writer, whether of essays or of history, I 
need not say any thing; his place in the galaxy of the liter- 
ary heavens is definitely determined. The American reprints 
of his works—this one of his Essays and that of his histories, 
by the Harpers—leave nothing more to be desired as to the 
material form in which they are presented to us. Be sure to 
caution your readers, Mr. Editor, that in buying Macaulay’s 
Miscellanies they buy only Sheldon and Company’s ‘ River 
Side ” edition: with any other they will not be satisfied. 
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JUDGE M'LEAN.—This eminent civilian and Christian 
gentleman is no more. He died at his residence in the 
vicinity of Cincinnati, April 4, 1861. His portrait, 
together with a biographical sketch, appeared in the 
February number for 1859. 

He was born in the State of New Jersey, March 11, 
1785. In 1797 his father, having emigrated West, set- 
tled at what is now Lebanon, forty miles north of Cin- 
cinnati, In 1804 John came to the city and was in- 
dentured as a law student. He was a severely-laborious 
student, both in law and in literature. In 1807 he was 
admitted to the bar, and commenced the practice of law 
in Lebanon, In 1812 he was elected to represent the 
Cincinnati District in Congress, and in 1814 he was 
unanimously reëlected. In 1817 he was unanimously 
elected, by the Legislature, Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio, which office he resigned in 1822, to accept the 
appointment from President Monroe, of Commissioner 
of the Land-Office. The next year he was appointed 
Postmaster-General, which office he held through Ad- 
ams’s administration into Jackson’s, when, in 1829, he 
was appointed to the Supreme Bench of the United 
States. His long career as Associate Judge, if not 
brilliant, was honorable in the highest degree. With 
honor unblemished, he has filled up the measure of his 
days, and died, leaving behind him that which is “ bet- 
ter than precious ointment ”’—“ A GOOD NAME.” 

Judge M’Lean became a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1811. For many years he has been 
identified with Wesley Chapel in Cincinnati. He re- 
turned home from Washington only a few days before 
his death. His decease, though not altogether unex- 
pected, was quite sudden. But, as old Augustin says, 
“No man can die ill who has lived well.” 


Purrit Cartoors.—Under this somewhat quaint, but 
by no means inexpressive title, the Publishers of the 
Western Book Concern have in press a volume of short 
sermons. They are from the pen of Rev. Joseph Cross, 
D. D., who is extensively known as a chaste and elegant 
writer. These sermons have been elaborated with great 
care, and may be regarded as models of order in ar- 
rangement, perspicuity in the elucidation of the subject, 
and elegance in style and diction. We trust they will 
have a large sale. 


SCRIPTURE CABINET.—The Publishers of the Western 
Book Concern also have in press a work with the above 
title, prepared by Rev. Erwin House, A. M. It eon- 
sists of striking anecdotal and other illustrations of 
passages in the Bible. It will be a volume of rare value 
for private reading, and at the same time will be a sort 
of hand-book for the pulpit. It can not fail of a favor- 
able reception by the public. 


A SAD LETTER.—Many of our readers, now engaged 
as school-teachers or in other useful and honorable oc- 
cupations, imagine that it would be a glorious thing to 
become a contributor to the magazines or papers, and 
thus enter the literary arena to toil for a livelihood. 


We are weekly receiving applications looking in this 
direction. Young friends, read the following. It may 
moderate your views of literary labors as a means of 
livelihood: 


It seems that I no longer suit you with poems—may I sub- 
mit a prose article to your mercy? If you approve it I wish 
to sell it on the best terms you can afford. My last letter to 
you went before the returned manuscripts came. Just tear 
its contents up. The poem, with some few differences, is 
printed elsewhere. I shall be sorry to lose entirely your 
favor, but shall not be surprised. The constant drain upon 
my head and strain upon my heart are ruining me. I am 
sad—discouraged ; but I must go on till my power utterly 
fails—then—God have mercy on me! 


NOTE FROM A CONTRIBUTOR.—The following note 
from a contributor is so life-like and pleasant that we 
give it as an alterative to the preceding: 


I do not know how I dare to do what I am doing; that is, 
send this nonsensical production of mine to you, with any 
hope of its finding a place in the Repository. I hardly think 
that I have any hope of that; but it is more from curiosity 
than aught else that I send it. I have very often been told 
by my friends that if I should send some pieces which I have 
written for my own amusement, and for theirs—of which the 
inclosed is one—to some magazine, they would be accepted. 
Now, I never believed it; never would allow myself to think 
of any thing so absurd till of late the world-renowned woman’s 
curiosity conquered. I do so want to know if it is only the 
fond partiality of loving friends, or if I really have any power 
to write. Now, Dr. Clark, do bear with me, and if you are 
inclined to have a good laugh at my folly, or to pass any se- 
vere criticism upon this offshoot from my brain—as some ed- 
itors are accustomed to do—just please to recollect that I am 
only seventeen, and not quite through with my school-days. 
So please pause one moment, and instead of harsh criticism 
give a few kind words to Huldah—they will not take up much 
room—who will search the Repository so anxiously, and who 
will be so very much disappointed if Dr. Clark does not give 
her one word of kind advice, or, better still, of encourage- 
ment. 

Yours, respectfully, HULDAH HERBEBT. 

P. S. Between you and me, Dr. Clark, my name is no more 
Huldah Herbert than your own is; but you see I am not go- 
ing to give people a chance to laugh at me if I do not succeed, 
Am I not wise? HHH: 


RESPONSE TO A POET'S GREETING.—On its way to 
“Hazel Valley” the following private note came to our 
office. But not finding said Valley on the map, nor in 
the Post-Office Directory, and, in fine, being unable to 
give any other locality to it than that which the Repos- 
itory affords, we concluded to transmit it by way of the 
Repository : 

T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD, ESQ., 

Dear Sir,—Your very kind greeting to me in the March Re- 
pository was read with sincere pleasure. And I can assure 
you I was very grateful for so flattering a recognition, coming 
down to me, as it did, from the hights that are not thickly peopled. 
I take your proffered hand and say, ‘Let us squeeze and be 
friends.” 

I thank you for your advice concerning the angel, though 
Rose says you are a horrid man, and are probably married to 
some wicked creature, and she wants me to ask you—is n’t 
your wife’s name Xantippe ? 

I hope I shall yet see you in the flesh, 

Very truly, yours, ELIHU Mason Morse. 
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A SABBATH IN SPRING.—In the country only are 
such Sabbaths enjoyed as that described below: 

To-day is the Sabbath of Spring, and all is hushed, still, and 
holy, save the sweet sound of the church bell, and the subdued 
voice of those wending thither their way to render homage to 
the Creator. No sound but Nature’s voice breaks the holy 
quiet. The sky is bright and the sun sheds his warm rays 
and clear light upon the earth, calling the leaves, the grass, 
and the flowers from their long sleep of Winter into new life 
and new beauty. The sweet air and new life of nature fills 
man’s soul with high hopes and joyful expectations. This is 
Spring. Would that man’s life could always be so full of 
happiness and holy aspirations! Butsuch can not be. Spring, 
Summer, Fall, and Winter follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession, and bring with them silvery locks, care-worn brows, 
and, too often, aching hearts. But to the follower of Jesus 
there is a sure hope of a brighter sky, and a happier, holier 
life and home in heaven. R. C. K. 


East BALTIMORE CONFERENOE.—Close upon the heels 
of the session follow the Minutes which record its pro- 
ceedings. The Conference passed a resolution regret- 
ting the abuse of the supernumerary relation, which led 
the last General Conference to abolish it; and also 
doubting the expediency of such abolition; but they do 
not ask for its restoration. The Conference also passed 
a resolution asking for the repeal of the Chapter on 
slavery, and that each Annual Conference, within whose 
boundary the relation of slavery exists, be empowered 
to make such regulations upon the subject as they may 
choose. From the year 1780 the Church has had upon 
record her standing testimony against slavery. It seems 
to us that it is too late in the day to think of ever blot- 
ting that testimony out. And as for the “New Chap- 
ter,” we have the testimony of Bishop Morris, that, so 
far as Church legislation is concerned, the Border have 
not been in a better condition for the past forty years. 

- The attempt to repeal the “New Chapter” can only re- 
open the controversy, which most of the delegates at the 
close of the last General Conference fondly hoped had 
been put to rest. The success of the demand for repeal, 
would be the beginning of a controversy that would be 
bitter but not long, and whose end it requires not a 
prophet to predict. We are glad to notice that the ses- 
sion of East Baltimore was harmonious; and the Min- 
utes, in addition to being gotten up in excellent style, 
give evidence of the substantial growth of Methodism 
within its bounds. 


MISSOURI CoNFERENCE ON THE New CHAPTER.— 
The proceedings of the Missouri Conference on this sub- 
ject are brief and pertinent. We give them entire, and 
commend them to the sober attention of the Church. 
The resolutions were wnanimously adopted: 


The Committee to whom was referred the memorial from 
Baltimore, on the change of the Chapter on slavery, and also 
the memorial of the Rev. J. P. Pell, of Kentucky, on the 
same subject, have had the matter under careful considera- 
tion, and would report for adoption the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with our brethren 
of the other Border Conferences in the difficulties under which 
they labor, and that we are ready to codperate heartily in any 
measure that will give greater efficiency and success to our 
common work, 

2. Resolved, That we believe a renewal of the agitation to 
effect a disciplinary change, by uniting in a request for an 
extra General Conference, or by appointing a committee of 
correspondence, would only tend to renew an unhappy con- 
troversy, unsettle the peace of the Church, and would increase 
rather than diminish the difficulties that now surround us. 
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3. Resolved, That as the new Chapter, according to the de- 
cision of the Board of Bishops, prescribes no new terms of 
membership, and is, also, as was declared by the vote of the 
General Conference, simply declarative and advisory, we have 
no grievances to be redressed, no complaints to make, but are 
satisfied with the Discipline as it is, and, as loyal Methodists, 
intend to stand firmly by the Church of our choice. 

4. Resolved, That we respectfully decline taking such action 
as is recommended by the memorials addressed to us. 


WESTERN VIRGINIA AND KENTUCKY CONFERENCES, 
though not concurring with the action of the last Gen- 
eral Conference on the subject of slavery, are not in- 
clined to reopen the question. The same is true, we 
judge, of the New Jersey Conference. We think if 
time is taken for reflection, and men’s passions are al- 
lowed to cool, this will be found to be the wiser and 
better course. 


THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER—Dutch Reformed— 
was enlarged and changed to the quarto form in Janu- 
ary last. It is one of our best exchanges—beautiful to 
the eye and ably edited. It can not be other than a 
welcome and useful visitor to the Christian families of 
the Church of which it is an organ. 


Empire CLOTHES-WRINGER.—We are not much in 
the habit of noticing inventions, ete.; and we never do 
it, without a full conviction that we can do so with jus- 
tice to all parties. ‘ Washing day” and a“ wash-room ” 
are institutions connected with every well-regulated 
family, and we have such a family. A week or two ago, 
we were invited into the wash-room to witness the oper- 
ation of a new invention. There we saw, attached to the 
edge of an ordinary wash-tub, a simple machine of no 
great dimensions, nor of any great pretensions to beauty. 
It was nothing less than the ‘“‘ Empire Clothes-wringer,” 
invented and manufactured, we believe, by Mr. G. B. Grif- 
fin, of Cincinnati. It consists of two rollers made of vul- 
canized India Rubber pressed tightly together, and be- 
ing made to revolve by a crank attached to one of them. 
Dripping from the wash-tub, clothes of all sorts and 
sizes were made to pass through between these rollers 
with remarkable rapidity, and without strain, without 
peril to buttons, came out on the other side thoroughly 
“ wrung,” and ready for the lines, We speak a simple 
fact. The machine costs but five dollars, and we feel 
confident we can recommend it to any family as a great 
practical utility. It will save time; it will save strain- 
ing of the muscles, and will do the work better than it 
is usually done by the hand. 


ANOTHER Boon to Woman.—The poor success of the 
“ Washing-Machines”’ heretofore claiming public atten- 
tion, and the transparent impositions that have been 
practiced in that line, have made us suspicious of all 
such inventions. After careful observation, however, 
we have become satisfied that French’s Conical Wash- 
ing-Machine combines the requisite qualities to bring 
relief to “ Blue Monday.” It is easily worked, and is an 
economizer of time and toil, as well as of soap and fuel. 
It combines simplicity, cheapness, and will wash with 
equal, facility the finest, as well as the coarsest fabrics. 
Whatever will lighten woman’s cares and toils has spe- 
cial claims upon a journal like this. We have con- 
tributed cur quota of influence to give the “sewing- 
machine” a home in every family. As a great want, 
the ‘‘ Washing-Machine” does not fall far behind. 
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OUR GREAT COMMENTATOR- 
BY J. F. HURST. a 


E sit down to write a slight memorial of a 
familiar name, under the’ firm conviction 
that Adam Clarke was a great man. Till very 
recently, his extraordinary gifts were universally 
conceded; but in these days of merciless criti- 
cism, he has had to suffer his share of the general 
castigation. We have lately come across the 
good thought that true genius is to be measured 
according to the place that it fills in the times. 
If this be true, what a mighty mind was in that 
Trish boy who lived to wield the expositor’s pen 
for a powerful and numerous denomination! 
Methodism without Adam Clarke—the conjecture 
is actually too absurd to mention! John Wesley 
‘was the organizer of the infant Church; Charles 
put her masses to singing; but it was Clarke who 
did most toward opening to them the Word of 
God, After he had spent many years in the labors 
of an itinerant, he zealously set about the prose- 
cution of his long-cherished project of giving the 
people a thorough and practical acquaintance 
with the entire volume of inspiration, Whether 
or not he accomplished his purpose, it is happily 
notwleft for one or two to determine; but the wit- 
nesses can be numbered by the ten thousand who 
are ready to respond with a hearty affirmative. 
And if departed spirits could add their testimony, 
what proof would we have that Adam Clarke 
filled a great place in has times ! 

As to the biography by Dr. Etheridge, it is 
worthy of unqualified approbation. Indeed, if 
the work had been reissued by any firm of pub- 
lishers interested solely in literary publications, 


* Life of the Rev. Adam Clarke, LL. D., ete. By J. 
W. Etheridge, M. A. Republished from the London 
edition, by Carlton & Porter, New York. 

Vor. XXI.—21 


we believe it would long ago have attracted the 
favorable notice of a large portion of the secular 
press. The style and mode of treatment, together 
with so many of those nameless and numberless 
good things that make up a rich life-portrait, are 
here found in rare combination. Not contented 
with giving bare facts, he clothes them with a 
chasteness, and often romance of style, that are 
not the result of momentary enthusiasm; but, 
maintained throughout, are the evident effect of 
logical thought, lively fancy, and careful research. 
Himself a man of learning, he brings all his re- 
sources to bear upon his task, and enriches his 
chapters with thoughts and illustrations that be- 
tray the fondness of his mind for whatever is 
beautiful in nature, literature, or character. He 
does not seem to sit down with the resolution, 
“Now I will make a great man of Adam Clarke 
at all hazards; I will dress him up the best I 
can; I have always admired him, therefore I will 
exaggerate him.” On the contrary, he appears to 
say, “I will represent him as history shows him 
to me; I will not make him great in every re- 
spect; I will state what I know of him as clearly 
as I can; and instead of judging him for others, 
I will leave my readers to judge for themselves.” 
Consequently, we are spared from meeting, at 
every step, the author’s conclusions on certain 
actions, and from being lifted to the skies at the 
end of every section by laudatory explosions. 
Taking the work as a whole, it is the most worthy 
return that the Wesleyans of England have made 
their brethren on this side the Atlantic for our 
late History of Methodism, by Dr. Stevens. 

It shall not be our aim to say much of the 
prominent events in the life of Adam Clarke, but 
to draw from the work before us some of those 
minor matters that, after all, reflect so much of 
true character. The little side-lights often show 
the most, and this is particularly the case in the 
career of the great commentator. He was born 
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at Moybeg, Ireland, in 1760 or 1762—his mother, 
like Martin Luther’s, never being able to tell the 
exact year. The early part of his life was thronged 
with almost insurmountable obstacles; the first 
of which was his repeated attempts to master a 
child’s primer. But he was finally successful, 
and made as much progress as could be expected 
from dull brains, till he undertook the study of 
Lilly’s Latin Grammar. Every body knows the 
story of his backward mind, but let it be told 
again and again, as long as there is a stupid boy 
on earth. All his efforts to conquer the Latin 
Grammar proving fruitless, he sat down one day 
with a broken heart, under the firm conviction 
that he could never learn any thing. He then 
took up an English Testament and sneaked with 
it into the English class. His teacher became 
angry, and said in a terrific tone, “Sir, what 
brought you here? Where is your Latin Gram- 
mar?” He burst into tears and answered, “I 
can not learn it.” “Go, sir, and take up your 
Grammar. If you do not speedily get that les- 
son, I shall pull your ears as long as Jowler’s, [a 
great dog belonging to the premises,] and you 
shall be a beggar to the day of your death.” The 
boy took his seat, when the one next to him said, 
“What, have you not learned that lesson yet? 
O, what a stupid ass! You and I began togeth- 
er; you are now only in Asin presenti, and I am 
in syntax ;” and then he began to repeat the last 
lesson he had learned. The taunt aroused him. 
“ What!’ said he to himself, “shall I ever be a 
dunce, and the butt of these fellows’ insults ?” 
He snatched up the book, learned his lesson, and 
in a few days was reciting Latin with such flu- 
ency as had never been known in that school 
before. 

His favorite amusement was dancing, which he 
learned at thirteen years of age. His aptness in 
this art was in striking contrast to his early dull- 
ness in intellectual pursuits. He was so passion- 
ately fond of it that, to use his own language 
in later life, “he could scarcely walk but in 
measured time, and was constantly tripping, 
moving, and shuffling in all times and places.” 
At his fifteenth year, study took the place of 
dancing. An anecdote which he chanced to meet 
in a newspaper one day, gave him his first knowl- 
edge of the despised people called Methodists. 
Some time after this, John Brettell preached in 
the neighborhood, and young Clarke was one of 
his auditors. A second hearing of that preacher 
deepened the conviction awakened by the first; 
and his subsequent attendance upon the ministry 
of the well-known Thomas Barber, led to those 
sore struggles of conscience that eventuated in 
light and peace. The Bible became his steady 
companion; and concluding from a careful study 


of it that the Methodist doctrines were Scriptural, 
he joined the society at Mullitrical, near Cole- 
raine, in 1778, which, supposing him to have 
been born in 1760, would place him in his eight- 
eenth year. 


BEGINNING TO PREACH. 


The young convert was soon seized with a de- 
sire to save souls, At first he acted as a Bible- 
reader, walking from village to village to instruct 
the masses, Owing to his father’s wishes, he ac- 
cepted a place in a linen-trade establishment ; 
but after undergoing a trial of eleven months, he 
was convinced that God had called him to the 
ministry. Mr, Bredin, the Wesleyan superin- 
tendent, observed his talents, and engaged him 
as his assistant, On the evening of June 19, 
1782, he preached his first sermon from 1 John 
v, 19: “We know that we are of God, and the 
whole world heth in wickedness.” While in these 
first labors, Mr. Bredin wrote to Mr. Wesley 
about him, giving an account of his talents, and 
his promise of future usefulness. In due time a 
letter was received from Mr. Wesley, inviting 
young Clarke to his school at Kingswood, in or- 
der that he might become better fitted for the 
ministry. The offer is accepted, and he sets out 
for England. Of this turning-point in his his- 
tory, let us catch the view presented by Dr. 
Etheridge: 

“Such was the lofty principle—devotion to 
Christ and his ministry—which reigned in the 
breast of this lone young man, who, on the 17th 
of August, 1782, stood on the deck of a vessel 
bound from Londonderry to England. As to 
outward appearance, though something above the 
middle hight, he was slightly made, and had the 
look of being worn to extreme thinness by fast- 
ing and ascetic exercises, Plain in his features, 
he had, nevertheless, a certain moral beauty from 
the strong reflection of intellect, wakeful with 
high and solemn thought, and hallowed by the 
love of God. A bystander would have judged 
that he had some relation to the ecclesiastical life 
by the loose, straight coat then worn by ‘the 
preachers, and the broad, triangular hat. In 
fact, the sailors of the press-gang let him pass 
free, from their having taken him for an Irish 
priest. His wardrobe was extremely light, his 
purse yet lighter; and his whole viaticum for the 
voyage to Liverpool, and the land journey to 
Bristol, consisted of a little bread and cheese.” 

He was coldly received by the master at Kings- 
wood, Mr. Wesley being at the time in Cornwall. 
The two weeks that passed before his return, the 
young stranger passed between study and work- 
ing in the garden. While digging one day he 
turned up the half-guinea with which he bought 
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the Hebrew Grammar that opened the door to 
his subsequent study of various Oriental tongues. 
His first interview with Wesley he thus described 
himself: “I had this privilege for the first time 
on September 6. I went into Bristol; saw Mr. 
Rankin, who took me to Mr. Wesley’s study off 
the great lobby of the rooms over the chapel in 
Broadweed. He tapped at the door, which was 
opened by this truly-apostolicman. Mr. Rankin 
retired. Mr. Wesley took me kindly by the 
hand, and asked me how long since I had left 
Ireland. Our conversation was short. He said, 
‘Well, brother Clarke, do you wish to devote 
yourself entirely to the work of God? I an- 
swered, ‘I wish to do and be what God pleases.’ 
He then said, ‘We want a preacher for Bradford, 
in Wiltshire; hold yourself in readiness to go 
there. I am going into the country, and will let 
you know when you shall go.’ He then turned 
to me, laid his hands upon my head, and spent a 
few moments in praying to God to bless and pre- 
“serve me, and give me success in the work to 
which I was called. I departed, having now re- 
ceived, in addition to my appointment from God 
to preach his Gospel, the only authority I could 
have from man in that line in which I was to ex- 
ercise the ministry of the Divine Word.” Twen- 


ty days afterward he received instructions, and 


set out for Bradford circuit., 

Fairly started in his work, he labored with un- 
abated zeal, preaching on his first year five hund- 
red and six sermons. His next two appointments 
were the circuits of Norwich and Kast Cornwall. 
During his year at the latter place, his labors 
were, if possible, more arduous, his auditors less 
intelligent, and his accommodations worse than 
ever before. But the voice of Wesley had pre- 
ceded him in those rough moorlands, and the 
people had acquired a thirst for the Gospel. 
Among the fruits of his ministry stands the 
name of Samuel Drew, the celebrated metaphy- 
sician. At the Conference of 1786 he was ap- 
pointed to the Norman Isles of the English 
Channel. He remained a missionary there three 
years, within which time he was married to Miss 
Cooke, of Trowbridge, England. Never will the 
fruits of Adam Clarke’s labors in the islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey be fully known in this 
world. The French population had but little 
taste for religious truth, and this was the season 
when the French tongue was made the vehicle 
for the most corrupt infidelity of any language. 
The missionary came in the right season. Through 
his instrumentality, Methodism became planted 
on a solid basis. He left between three and four 
hundred members of the Wesleyan connection, 
and the inhabitants have ever cherished the 
warmest affection for his memory. Now there 
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are more than three thousand members of the 
Methodist society there; who, besides sustaining 
thirteen ministers, English and French, contrib- 
ute some seven hundred pounds per annum to the 
cause of foreign missions, 


A REBUFF, 


Returning from the Norman Isles in 1789, he 
attended Conference at Leeds. The trustees of 
the Leeds circuit had requested Mr. Wesley to 
appoint him as one of their preachers, which, ow- 
ing to the following circumstance, did not take 
place. On Conference Sunday he preached twice 
in the city. In his morning prayer he omitted to 
pray for the King, which caused offense to some. 
He corrected his omission in the evening, how- 
ever, by asking the pardon and blessing of God 
upon his Majesty, the King. But some of the 
“chief women ” of the congregation took umbrage 
at this style of petition, as implying “that the 
King was a sinner!” So they sent a remonstrance 
to Mr. Wesley against the appointment of Mr. 
Clarke, averring that his dangerously-democratic 
principles unfitted him for their minister. Mr. 
Wesley received it, and the rejected man was put 
down for Halifax. Whereupon Adam Clarke re- 
solved “never to enter Leeds in the way of an 
appoiniment as a traveling preacher” But he 
met with as little favor at Halifax as at Leeds; 
for when the good sisters heard of his appoint- 
ment among them, they too remonstrated against 
his coming, urging that he was “dull, though 
learned.” But the brethren desired him, to 
whose letter of request and apology the following 
reply was made: “The same principles must guide 
my movements on this as on the former occasion. 
I do not conceive that my call extends to any 
place in which women are the governors; be- 
cause I am certain that God has not truly the rule 
where the women hold the reins.” The Confer- 
ence closed, however, and he found himself ap- 
pointed to Bristol, the chief circuit in the Wes- 
leyan connection, 

His subsequent appointments were to the most 
important places—such as Manchester, Liverpool, 
London, and Dublin. He found himself often 
associated with the leading men in the connection, 
and in some cases his ministrations were attended 
with wonderful success. At the Conference which 
met in Leeds in 1806, he was elected President in 
direct opposition to his own wishes; and in 1814 
and in 1822 the same honor was conferred upon 
him. In 1832, the year of the cholera in En- 
gland, he was attacked by the pestilence, and 
died in the midst of his family in great peace of 
mind. Reckoning his birth in 1760, he was sev- 
enty-two years of age. The last few years of his 
life his parish was the whole of the British 
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Islands; for he was so identified with the Mis- 
sionary, Bible, and other societies, that he labored 
for them on all occasions; and wherever he went, 
he was listened to with eagerness and attention. 
Well may Dr. Etheridge say of him in this period 
of his life, ‘Hm was THE ELDER REVERED IN 
THE CHURCH!” i 


AS A PREACHER. 


The common opinion that Dr. Clarke was but 
an ordinary preacher, is a most egregious and 
slanderous mistake. Because we are chiefly ac- 
quainted with him through his Commentary, is no 
ground that we should not give due credit to his 
pulpit labors. However dear his exegetical em- 
ployment lay to him, he was, nevertheless, an 
earnest, interesting, and instructive preacher. 
As for the arts of oratory, he had a profound 
contempt for them. He admired and practiced 
the natural. His preaching was characterized, 
most of all, for unction, and was sometimes at- 
tended with very powerful manifestations of the 
Spirit. Our author says of him—and we can 
only give clippings of his estimate: 

“He was distinguished by his originality. 
With a mind always inclining to the dialectical, 
he thought clearly, and on most subjects reasoned 
with a conclusive force which the most obtuse 
could apprehend, and the most sophisticated 
were constrained to acknowledge. But though a 
thinker on his own account, by his extensive 
reading he availed himself largely of the thoughts 
of other men, only making them, in a manner, 
his own by processes of the mental laboratory, 
and always reproducing them with the mint- 
mark of his own intellect, and in combinations 
which genius only is able to form. His mind 
thus gave back an affluent return of interest 
upon the principal for which, im any amount, he 
was indebted to others; and that not only in the 
ratio of quantity, but quality as well. He re- 
marks, in one of his letters to Mr. Brackenbury: 
‘To reduce preaching to the rules of science, and 
to learn the art of it, is something of which my 
soul can not form too horrid an idea. I bless 
Jesus Christ that I have never learned to preach, 
but through his eternal mercy I am taught by 
him, from time to time, as I need instruction. I 
can not make a sermon before I go into the pul- 
pit; therefore, I am obliged to hang upon the 
arm and the wisdom of tle Lord.’ All the way 
through his long career he was, more than most 
men, an extempore preacher. In the course of 
his life he wrote many sermons, which are now 
extant in his works; but the greater number of 
these give but an inadequate idea of his style 
and manner of preaching. The Rev. J. B. B. 
Clarke, in the retrospect he has published of his 











father’s life, says, ‘He hardly ever wrote a line as 
a preparation for preaching. I have now in my 
possession a slip of paper, about three inches long 
by one wide, containing the first words of a num- 
ber of texts; and this was the sole memoranda 
on which he preached several occasional sermons 
in various parts of the country.’ His pulpit 
ministrations were substantially Biblical. He 
preached the Word! Here was the secret of his 
power. He brought a rule to bear upon the con- 
science, against which there was no appeal. The 
hearers, to whatever chapel they followed him, 
very seldem listened to the same discourse. The 
late Mr. Buttress, who always accompanied him 
when he was stationed in London, affirmed that 
he never heard him preach the same discourse 
twice. 

“The auditors of Clarke forgot the want of art- 
istic accomplishments which have contributed to 
make the modern pulpit sometimes attractive. 
A comparatively-homely manner, and a voice not 
tuned at all times to melodious cadences, were 
not once thought of. He was not a mere orator. 
He brought strong thoughts and clothed them 
in honest words, as a means to an end. He had 
a purpose, and one in which you, as his hearer, 
had an everlasting interest. He wanted to make 
you a better man; he wanted to save your soul; 
and to do this, he sought to lay hold on you by 
the conscience. . . . And these works and sery- 
ices were sustained by him for half a century of 
time, and over a great extent of area in the social 
world. He went literally through the length and 
breadth of the land. From the Norman Isles to 
the Ultima Thule of the storm-beaten Zetlands, 
he revealed the glorious Gospel of the grace of 
God. The English nation, one might say, knew 
and revered him. Men in high places and men 
in low degree, in crowded cities and sequestered 
hamlets, alike waited for his coming, and wel- 
comed the sound of his voice.” 


THE WRITER. 


When the capacity and desire for knowledge 
were fully awakened in Adam Clarke, he mani- 


fested an early taste for the classics. But he was 
also very fond of the mysterious and wonderful, 
and many a penny did he save in his early life to 
buy such books as The Nine Worthies of the 
World, The Seven Champions, Sir Francis Drake, 
Robinson Crusoe, Arabian Nights, Peruvian Tales, 
and Guy, Earl of Warwick. During the first 
years of his ministry he was greatly restrained 
from the study of books on account of his slen- 
der means, want of time, and distance from libra- 
ries. A circumstance happened while on his first 
circuit that well-nigh put an end to his classical 
studies. While in the preacher’s room at Mot- 
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comb, he noticed a Latin sentence in pencil on 
the wall. It related to the vicissitudes of life, 
and the young itinerant wrote under it some kin- 
dred lines from Virgil: 
“Quo fata trahunt retrahuntque sequamur ; 
Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 
Tendimus in cælum.” 
One of his colleagues, an unlearned and morbidly 
stern man, saw this, and appended the following : 
“Did you write the above 
To show us you could write Latin ? 
For shame ! 
Do send pride 
To hell, from whence it came. 
O young man, improve your 
Time, eternity ’s at hand!” 

When the ambitious young preacher found these 
words, he was stung to the quick. Then think- 
ing that perhaps he was wrong in his devotion to 
the classics, he vowed before God “that he would 
never more meddle with Greek or Latin so long 
as he lived.” This resolution he faithfully ob- 
served four years, at the end of which time he 
concluded that he was too rash in making it, and 
returned to his now forgotten languages. When 
he commenced to write, the passion became so 
strong that his pen was perfectly ungovernable. 
During the course of his life he composed many 
works on various subjects; among which are the 
following: Translation of the Abbe Maury’s Dis- 
course on Pulpit Eloquence; Use and Abuse of 
Tobacco; Translation of Sturm’s Reflections; 
Translation of Henry’s Treatise on the Manners 
of the Ancient Israelites; The Bibliographical 
Dictionary, in six volumes; Bibliographical Mis- 
cellany; Memoirs of the Wesley Family; Clavis 
Biblica, and a continuation of Rymer’s Feedera, 
by appòintment of the Government. Besides all 
these, were scores of essays and magazine arti- 
cles, many of which now help to make that won- 
derful mass of untreasured literature. 

But it is as Biblical Commentator that Adam 
Clarke is best known and is most serivceable to 
us of these times. From his conversion his heart 
was always interested in the true meaning of the 
Bible. While in the Norman Isles, this strength- 
ened into the critical study of the Septuagint and 
some chance notes on the New Testament. His 
Commentary was long in progress, and a man of 
less fixedness of purpose and love of souls would 
have grown tired of the task years before its 
completion. Of the finishing of this work he 
wrote thus to a friend: “It will give you pleas- 
ure to hear that on March 28, 1825, at 8 o’clock 


achi. Thus terminated a work on which I have 
painfully employed upward of thirty years.” 
i 
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| more diffuse and effective than on others. 


The judgment of Dr. Etheridge on Dr. Clarke’s 
Commentary is most discreet and well timed, es- 
pecially in view of the animadversions of an 
unfriendly character that are nowadays cast upon 
it by the younger portion of the Methodist min- 
istry. 

“Of the Commentary we have no need to say 
any thing in the way of description; a book 
found alike on the shelf ofthe peer and the 
peasant is too well known to require this. Its 
merits and blemishes have long ago been pointed 
out, and call for no new criticisms. One leading 
feature in its.character is independence in think- 
ing. English Commentators in general are not 
distinguished by originality. Several of them 
have notoriously borrowed from their predeces- 
sors, and appear to have been either unable or 
unwilling to think for themselves... .. But the 
greater number of Clarke’s expositions are em- 
phatically hisown. Ina work, then, thus marked 
by original thinking, we are prepared to find here 
and there traces of a strong idiosyncracy. We 
should recollect that the author is a man who is 
used to decide for himself, and that ‘with a will; 
so we are not to be astonished if he even argues 
that Judas will be saved, or that the serpent which 
tempted Eve was a baboon. 

“Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures is, on the whole, one of the noblest 
works of the class in the entire domain of sacred 
literature. It is a thesaurus of general learning; 
and, as the exposition of an Eastern book, it 
abounds very properly with a great variety of 
Oriental illustrations, philological, ethnical, and 
antiquarian. In amassing these, he drew from 
the most choice lexicons of the Hebrew and cog- 
nate languages; from the rabbinical writings, 
either the authors themselves, or the collections 
of Scheettgen, Lightfoot, and others who have 
made selections of the most eligible places in 
those writings which are available for the com- 
mentator; from translations of the Indian my- 
thologists, lawgivers, moralists, and poets; and 
from a whole library of historians, naturalists, 
travelers, and writers on the archexology of the © 
Oriental nations. When we consider that this 
great. undertaking was begun, continued, and 
ended by one man, and that man engaged in the 
zealous and faithful discharge of so many public 
duties, instead of reasonably complaining that 
here and there it has a blemish, or that its gen- 
eral plan is not in all respects filled up as com- 
pletely as could be desired, our wonder is rather 


| excited that he should have brought it so far as 
in the evening, I wrote upon my knees the last | 
note on the last verse of the last chapter of Mal- | 


The Commentary is not 

On some books he is 
The 
Pentateuch and the Gospels are done well; and 


he did toward perfection. 
equal through all its parts. 
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so are the Apostolical Epistles. On the historical 
books, also, he is in general satisfactory. But on 
the prophetic portions of the Word of God he 
commonly fails. This, in one way or another, is 
a fault common with nearly all our popular ex- 
positors of the Bible 

“But in comparison with the substantial excel- 
lences of the work, these defects appear almost 
inconsiderable. Its luminous expositions of the 
Law and Gospel; its earnest and forcible appeals 
to the conscience of the sinner and unbeliever; 
its rich counsels for the well-understood wants of 
the Christian’s inner life; its endless exhibitions 
of general knowledge, and its valuable aids to 
the students of those holy tongues in which Reve- 
lation took its first recorded forms; all will ren- 
der this book the companion and the counselor 
of multitudes as long as the English language 
may endure. The man who accomplished it 
achieved immortality, his name having become 
identified with an indestructible monument of 
learning and religion.” 

It would be pleasant to sketch Dr. Clarke’s 
strange studies in alchemistic lore, and his still 
stranger experience with Dr, Hand, as well as to 
give in full the controversy springing from his 
disbelief in the eternal Sonship of Christ—“ that 
unhappy twist in the Doctor’s judgment formed 
But 


in his juvenile years, but never rectified.” 
we have already lingered too long in the pres- 
ence-chamber of the devoted and earnest man. 
May his kindly but earnest spirit be always pres- 


ent in the Church he loved so much! As a de- 
nomination, we should give him the tribute of 
that profound respect that every true heart loves 
to render a departed benefactor; for next to John 
Wesley the Apostle, and Charles Wesley the 
Minstrel of Methodism, she owes most of her 
powerful hold upon the masses of Great Britain 
and North America to Adam Clarke—thus far 
her greatest and safest expositor of the Word 
of God. 


<0 o> 


SELFISH REFORMATION, 


Somz men, when they attempt to reform their 
lives, reform those things for which they do not 
much care. They take the torch of God’s Word, 
and enter some indifferent chamber, and the light 
blazes in, and they see that they are very sinful 
there; and then they look into another room, 
where they do not often stay, and are willing to 
admit that they are very sinful there; but they 
leave unexplored some cupboards and secret 
apartments where their life really is, and where 
they have stored up the things which are dearest 
to them, and which they will neither part from, 
nor suffer rebuke for. 
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WHAT THE FOREST SAID TO ITSELF. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 


THE FIR-TRER, 


g HY did the fir-tree creak when the daisy 
said the Winter was wicked and could not 
bear the flowers?” asked the linden. 

“ Because he was. vexed,” answered the oak. 
“When he is vexed he creaks, Hast thou not 
heard that? When the wind comes and sweeps 
through the forest, then he calls to us, ‘trees, bow 
ye! But the fir-tree says ‘stand firm!’ and when 
the forest-trees are afraid and make their obei- 
sance to the wind, the fir-tree remains standing 
very stiff, turns only disapprovingly, and creaks 
because he is vexed,” 

“Well, what has that to do with the Winter 
and the daisy?” said the linden. 

“Ask him about it; ask him,” babbled the 
poplar. “Thou wilt hear what he says; he often 
gives pointed answers.” 

But the linden was really inquisitive. Who 
can blame her for it? When one stands all the 
year round in the same place, one lets not will- 
ingly a story escape him from fear of receiving a 
pointed answer. Should it be too pointed, one 
shakes it from him; and trees also can do that: 
But the lmden was prudent, and deliberated upon 
a suitable inquiry. 

“ Wir-tree,” said she, “how comes it that thou 
always wearest the same dress, Winter and Sum- 
mer, in cold and warm days?” 

“Because I am not proud, and need not always 
be having something new, lke you,’ answered 
the fir-tree. 

“There you have it—take that!” said the pop- 
lar. 

But the fir-tree was wrong. That was not the 
reason, for, after all, he could not go contrary to his 
nature. Yet men, indeed, do no better, and esteem 
always as a peculiar virtue what is natural to them. 
He who has no taste for ornament rails at pride. 
There are people who scoff at poetry because they 
have no sensibility for it, and they are really 
more in the wrong than the fir-tree. 

The linden had, indeed, received the answer 
almost angrily, and would not again have med- 
dled with the fir-tree, but she was too inquisitive 
for that; and that was well, for on the one hand 
pouting does no good, and otherwise she would 
not have heard the story of the Winter, or we 
either. The linden murmured something to her- 
self, then turned again to her unfriendly neigh- 
bor and said: 

“Thou mightest, indeed, tell us something of 
the Winter; thou knowest him, and as it is re- 
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ported, thou hast loved him. We others, we 
know nothing of him, for we go to sleep when he 
comes; but thou remainest awake, and talkest 
with him the long, long time.” 

The fir-tree was silent awhile, and all the trees 
listened eagerly what would come of it; only the 
willow said, 

“Thou hast courage, linden.” 

At last the fir-tree answered, “ Let me alone; 
and if thou wilt know any thing of the Winter, 
keep awake. Who will know any thing, must 
not sleep all the time.” 

The conversation would have ended here had 
not the oak interposed. Now she stood in very 
high esteem among the trees of the wood, because 
she was the oldest and the strongest. 

“Fir-tree,” said she, “thou seemest an un- 
friendly fellow, but thou art not so bad and sharp, 
only thou always turnest thy rough side out. I 
know thee better, for I saw thee long since, when 
thou wast hardly a year old, and hadst put forth 
but a single green shoot. But why art thou 
harsh toward thy associates? Has not one soil 
produced us? Do not our roots embrace each 
other below as do our branches above? Do we 
not mutually defy dangers, which, singly, we 
could not withstand? It is not well to seclude 
one’s self, especially for so unimportant a thing. 
Because these adorn themselves with leaves and 
thou with needles; because thy bark is, perhaps, 
rougher than that of the beech, why wilt thou 
retire within thyself and appear unfriendly, which 
thou art not? Nay, talk tothy companions, Be 
joyful with them now in prosperity, since thou 
must remain with them in a bitterer time.” 

Those were earnest words. The fir took them 


to heart—many another might do it also. The 
fir-tree deliberated, then he said, 
“You wish to hear of the Winter. Well, then, 


lay aside your prejudice against him, for I know 
you can not bear him. Do not think that I am 
partial, because he is my friend; I am only true, 
because I know him. But to the subject. When 
God, the Master, had created the*world, when 
the flowers appeared upon the field, and the trees 
in the forest, He called the seasons and said, ‘See 
my world, how beautiful it is! I deliver it to 
you. Share ye in the flowers and trees, but love 
and cherish them also,” Then were the seasons 
very glad, and rejoiced with the children of Na- 
ture. This continued a short time, but here and 
there dissensions began to rise between them. 
The hasty, variable Spring could not tolerate the 
slow, circumspect Winter; the glowing Summer 
found the Autumn phlegmatic; the Autumn 
scolded the Spring for delaying the flowers; in 
short, the strife became continually more serious, 
and flowers and trees found themselves in the 
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worst condition on account of it. Then the 
Autumn said, ‘This will do no longer; if we can 
not tolerate each other, come and let us divide.’ 
And so it was done. The seasons divided the 


earth, At the two poles the Winter built his 


house; the Summer established himself at the 
middle of the earth, and Spring and Autumn 
made their realm between. That it does not con- 
tinue entirely according to this division you will 
learn later; but it is still almost the same, and 
Winter yet lives in his old house.” 

“How do you know that?’ asked the linden. 

“My cousin has told me so, who once visited 
him there.” 

“Take care—he is lying to us,” whispered the 
poplar to her neighbor. 

“How could thy cousin visit him?” asked the 
linden; “he could not stand fast like us.” i 

“Tt happened in this way,” answered the fir- 
tree. “There once came bold, enterprising men, 
and sought out wood to build a ship. My cousin, 
a tall, slender fir-tree, stood right proud among 
the other trees of the forest. Scarcely had they 
perceived him, than he was felled, and they made 
him the mast-tree. Now they went to sea. The 


‘sailors put on my cousin a great sail, and said, 


‘hold it fast.” But upon his summit they planted 
a party-colored, wide-streaming banner. My 
cousin was very merry on the voyage, and did 
his duty well; and when the wind came and 
would take away the sail, he held it fast and did 
not bend; therefore; the sailors honored him 
above all the wood of the ship. Their direction 
was always toward the north, and, behold, they 
came all at once to the abode of Winter. The 
house looked plain indeed, but substantial; and 
as the ship knocked at the door, Winter came 
out, overwhelmed with surprise at the extraor- 
dinary visit. But it often happens that when he 
comes he does not appear very friendly; he felt 
himself, also, ill prepared for hospitality, and 
shook his head so that the white flakes showered 
down, Then he recognized my cousin, and as he 
is especially kind to us fir-trees, he became really 
friendly; and now commenced the gossip. Then 
he wished to know how it went with each one of 
his brothers, and as the mast knew all about it, 
he, too, began to relate, loudly, wonderful stories ; 
and what you now hear from me is one of them. 
These stories had, indeed, no end, and the old 
master was so happy in his memories, all which 
he now revived, that he would not let the ship 
go away again, and clasped his arms fast about it. 
My cousin can not tell enough how beautiful that 
was, but the better he found himself the worse it 
went with the crew. 

“One morning he heard them taking counsel 
together. ‘Our wood is burned; our provisions 
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are failing,’ said the steward; ‘and if the ice does 
not soon recede, we must miserably perish. Let 
us hew down and burn the mast, that will pre- 
serve us at least awhile.’ When my cousin heard 
that he besought the Winter to let the ship go; 
and Winter heard him, in order to save his favor- 
ite, which he would not have done to please the 
men. He let the ice recede, and the ship, with 
its crew, came gladly back again home,” 

“That was good!” cried the trees all together. 

“But let me now return to my history,” re- 
sumed the fir-tree. “The earth was also divided, 
and the seasons had each his own realm. So it 
would now have continued well, had not the 
Spring, in his inconstancy, demanded a change. 
It was not pleasant for him to remain always in 
the same place, so he called the seasons together 
and made to them the following proposition. 
‘Let us divide differently,’ said he; ‘let the earth 
belong to us mutually, and we shall not be obliged 
to remain in one place. Each of us shall have 
an appointed time when he shall possess the 
whole earth; when he alone shall rule.’ 

“<I am satisfied, said the Summer, ‘if I only 
retain for myself the girdle of the earth.’ 

“* And I my poles, said the Winter. 

“The light-minded Spring consented to every 
thing, if he only accomplished his purpose; and 
the Autumn hoped to be compensated in another 
way. So the bargain was closed, and the Spring 
wished to enter immediately on his reign. Then 
spoke the discreet Winter. ‘But let not one 
take all the beauty of the earth for himself—let 
us divide that also,’ 

“«Good! said the Spring. ‘I take the buds.’ 

“«To me belong the blossoms,’ said the Sum- 
mer. 

“<The fruits are mine!’ cried the greedy Au- 
tumn; ‘and the leaves of the trees shall the 
Winter retain.’ 

“The Winter had nothing against it; the bar- 
gain was closed, and Spring began his reign. He 
kissed forth the buds on tree and shrub, and 
every thing smiled upon him. As now the buds 
burst, as a thousand colors gleamed forth on 
leaf and flower, Summer took the throne of the 
earth. But then the arrangement began easily 
to be changed; for the Autumn, who was always 
thinking of his own interest, concluded a strange 
contract with the Summer. The Summer was 
to leave him flowers—he gave him fruits for 
them; yet, as was said, he should not have been 
too selfish, and reserved the best for himself. 
Now he obtained alone the sovereignty, and 
gathered with greedy hands the fruits, for he 
had a right to them. But he appropriated to 
himself something else besides whereby the poor 
Winter was very much cheated. You recollect 


that, after the division, the leaves of the trees 
had fallen to the Winter. But in the glowing 
season of love, as leaf hung above leaf, and un- 
derneath, in the grass, the flowers glanced and 
coquettishly displayed their thousand colors—a 
flirtation had commenced between the leaves and 
flowers. As very often happens, this love began 
in all sorts of raillery. When the sun, warm 
and bright, would shine upon the flowers, the 
leaves of the trees placed themselves between; 
but before the flowers were aware of it, they turned 
aside so that the sunshine fell straight down 
and blinded the little things underneath them. 
The flowers winked their eyes, and the leaves 
tittered overhead among the branches. But 
when a refreshing rain came, the leaves held up 
the drops, and when the flowers thought:all was 
over, they let them fall down so that the flow- 
ers shivered and shook their heads. What was 
at first only raillery, soon became loving service, 
for the sun became hotter and hotter, and the 
poor, delicate flowers would have been all parched 
up, had not the leaves, like a shield, intercepted 
the fiery shafts of its beams. After this deep 
earnestness, the affection and the teasing were no 
longer enough, and they sought means for an alli- 
ance. Still, there overhead hung the leaves, and 
the flowers glowed in the grass. Love always 
knows how to find a way. The leaves and flow- 
ers had soon chosen a messenger, who bore back 
and forth their sighs and vows—the ivy. It de- 
scended and wound itself among the flowers, and 
upward, a green wreath to the leaves of the 
trees—leaf pressed upon leaf, the conductor of 
sweet vows—a secret love-chain. He who did 
not understand this loving business, at first sight, 


‘did not recognize the evergreen tendrils as the 


secret vows of reveling young lovers. And the 
flowers and leaves were satisfied with this em- 
bassy. Then the sovereignty of the Autumn 
came to an end, and he wished to pluck up from 
the field the remaining flowers. Then the leaves 
grew pale from longing, and importuned the Au- 
tumn, with eager petitions, to let them come 
down only a single time to their dying sweet- 
hearts. And Autumn heard them, although he 
had no right to do it, and encroached upon the 
Winter, to whom alone pertained the sovereignty 
over the leaves. Autumn shook the trees, and 
down fluttered the loving leaves to the earth. 
Now first began a right mad love-life. The Au- 
tumn, who had his fun about it, struck up.a wild 
tune; the leaves flew in a whirling dance around 
the flowers, till they, faint and weary, drooped 
their heads, and the leaves, with the last song of 
the Autumn, lay themselves down to an eternal 
slumber. Then came on the Winter. -Cold and 
desolate, field and forest received him. Nothing 
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green to welcome him except we poor fir-trees ; 
for with our needles no little flower had wished 
to commence a love affair; and the ivy still 
twined itself from tree to tree, as if it wished to 
adorn a triumphal arch for the Winter, and from 
branch to branch, as if he would conceal the 
faithlessness of the leaves, and lend to the trees 
an attire mstead of the lost and blasted foliage. 
The Winter was touched by it; and while he, 
being angry, whipped down and chased over the 
ice and snow the last leaves which remained 
against their will, and hung singly here and there 
on the branches, he spoke kindly to the leaves of 
the ivy. ‘You will I protect; you will I pre- 
serve to the friendly work you have chosen. Be 
and remain love-messengers; carry secret greet- 
ings over from blossom to leaf, from Autumn to 
Spring; throw an evergreen bridge from season 
to season. Your mission is to embrace and to 
unite; you, the evergreen memorial of the fields 
and woods, shall break even the rigor of Winter.’ 

“So spoke Winter to the ivy; but upon us fir- 
trees, he bestowed his fullest affection, and pre- 
pared for us honor in which you other trees may 
not participate.” 

“ And what might that be?’ asked the other 
trees, grieved. 

“ Winter is the season of kindliness,” the fir- 
tree said; for he had easily proved that matter 
by the ivy. “Men know that, for-at no time do 
they associate so closely as just in the Winter. 
So brings he also with him the friendly, holy, 
mystical Christmas feast; so see you also in his 
train that most friendly genius, the Gift-man. 
Men say, ‘The Gift-man, that is the affection of 
parents, of friends;’ but that is not true. When 
he practices his magic, it is all over with men. 
Day and night, in the early Winter season, the 
mother is devising, but only because the Gift-man 
is continually whispering in her ear. And he 
who goes out to buy things for the Christmas 
night, always brings home more than he wished; 
he shortens his purse more than he intended, It 
is not the beautiful things that charm him; no, 
it is the Gift-man, who, over all, nods and whis- 
pers, and draws upon the heart, so that the hand 
opens, and again and again, till he has prepared 
the richest Christmas gifts. We fir-trees—we 
know that, for we stand always in the midst; we 
are the Christmas-trees; and us the good Gift- 
_ man always places in the very midst of the finest 
Christmas jubilees. We are no where missing, 
either in palace or cot. Let the parents be ever 
so poor, a couple of lights are still stuck upon our 
green boughs for the exulting children. Gold and 
silver hang down on us; glittering fruits we bear; 
and the children clap their hands before us; for, 
though every thing else also is so beautiful, the 


Christmas-tree remains still the most beautiful, 
for it has the Gift-man invested with his own 
most peculiar, most wonderful magic. Possibly 
the children love the Gift-man so much because 
he is himself so really child-minded. Hope flings 
all sorts of glowing images about the green 
boughs—trich and golden he stands there—mys- 
tical and inexplicable. But one gleaming image 
after another falls off; the gold was illusion; the 
hopes wither; the mystery is lost; with the last 
spangle that is taken off, the whole wonder van- 
ishes, and it is nothing more than a dry fir-tree. 
In the mind of the child, one golden dream after 
another is blown away; one mystery after an- 
other, in which it was wrapped, is lost; and how 
different life is when the child is brought back to 
itself P? 

“When the spangles have all fallen is thy glory 
past?” asked the aspen. 

“Then the tree is set into the chimney,” said 
the fir; “and there hears he often many a beau- 
tiful story, which men relate to each other while 
they look into the fire. He hears well; but if 
any thing occurs which displeases him, then he 
cracks, so that the sparks spring out and the 
people run away together from the chimney. 
And when also the golden apples are consumed, 
the children look sorrowfully out of their corner, 
when the Christmas-tree is burned out. 

“You see, that is the story of the Winter and 
of the fir-tree. At another time I will tell also a 
story which a Christmas-tree heard in the chim- 
ney; for men know also very beautiful stories. 
Yes, another time.” 


MAT. 


BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 


Mar is singing, 
She is singing 

In her arbor under vines; 
Winds are creeping, 
Laughing, leaping, 
And bo-peeping 

In her arbor under vines. 
Mai is sleeping, 
Sweetly sleeping 

In her arbor under vines; 
Winds are chilling— 
Though unwilling 
They are killing, 

In her arbor under vines. 


Mai is resting, 
Early resting 
In a short grave under vines; 
Winds are keeping, . 
Never sleeping, 
Wail and weeping 
O’er the short grave under vines. 
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IRISH METHODISM. 


BY REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL. D. 


THE IRISH REBELLION. 


MHE disturbances which followed the death of 
à Wesley, on the sacramental question, did not 
seriously affect the Irish Conference. That ques- 
tion was inevitable, but awaited a later date, 
when it was to break out with hardly less calam- 
itous effects than’attended it in the sister island. 
But about the time that peace returned to the 
connection in the latter, Irish Methodism was to 
struggle with the terrible evils of the memorable 
Trish Rebellion, the result of those anarchical 
tendencies, political and moral, which the French 
Revolution had spread over Europe, and which had 
so much exasperated the trials of English Meth- 
odism. The Papists organized secret societies ; the 
“United Irishmen” became a formidable combina- 
tion; and fora time the Protestants of Ulster were 
inveigled into the treasonable scheme, chiefly by 
the agency of Theobald Tone Wolf, a professed 
Protestant, but a disciple of Thomas Paine. 
From 1795 the rebellious spirit spread rapidly 
till, about the end of 1797, the whole island was 
in agitation, and the next year the conspiracy 
exploded in desolating mobs and civil war. A 
French invasion was invited, and was attempted 
under the command of General Hubert. 
horrors perpetrated, in the name of liberty, by 
this outbreak of commingled Popery and infidel- 
ity, can never be fully recorded.* The shrub- 
beries were gleaned for pike-handles, the Catholic 
children were “marked,” that they might be dis- 
criminated from those of Protestants in the mas- 
sacres; infuriated priests instigated the mob; 
Protestants were piked at the altar, their houses 
were burned, and their farms devastated; leaves 
of Bibles were stuck on the top of pikes, and 
displayed with Hibernian inappropriateness as 
“the French colors;” preachers of the Gospel 
were imprisoned and murdered; signal-fires 
gleamed on the hills at night; tens of thousands 
of armed ruffians marched to and fro in the coun- 
try, desolating it with fire and sword; thirty- 


* See Taylor’s History of the Rebellion, ete., Sir 
Richard Musgrave’s Memoirs, ete. ; and, for the suffer- 
ings of the Methodists particularly, Lanktree’s Biog. 
Narrative, Reilly’s Memoir of Ouseley, and Gurley’s 
Memoir of Gurley. Gurley was a sufferer in some of 
the worst scenes of the Rebellion; he «witnessed some 
of the worst massacres; his brother and brother-in-law 
were murdered; he was himself imprisoned and brought 
out to be piked, but miraculously escaped death, and 
went to America, where he died a Methodist preacher. 
His Memoir, by Rey. L. B. Gurley, was published in 
Cincinnati in 1856. 
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| seven thousand of them encamped near Ross, 


and on the next day seven thousand were slain 
on the field. 

Methodists, particularly Methodist itinerants, 
were, of course, objects of the special malignity 
of the rebels, for they were noted for their loyalty. 
Their societies were thrown into general confu- 
sion, their families scattered, and their preachers, 
traveling and local, hunted and imprisoned. 
George Taylor, one of the latter, was led into the 
Wexford prison, clothed in asoldier’s ragged gar- 
ment, without hat, neckcloth, or comfortable 
shoes, William Gurley, another Methodist pris- 
oner, recognized him; they wept in each. other’s 
arms, and shared some food which was brought 
by the wife of Gurley. The rebels had stripped 
Taylor for his clothes, and had led him, arrayed 
in his military rags, to be shot. While in a line 
with other victims, ranged on their knees for 
execution, a proclamation arrived from the rebel 
commandant, which saved him. He was, never- 
theless, struck several times and stabbed by the 
disappointed insurgents, and at last led to prison. 
There he and Gurley prayed at night with their 
fellow-sufferers. The Papist guards were affected 
by his piety and treated him with kindness; and 
when the hair of the prisoners was cut off, and 
“pitched caps” put upon their heads, he was 
spared that indignity, though it was Imposed 
upon a clergyman of the Establishment, who be- 
came insane by his sufferings. Taylor was offered 
his liberty if he would join the rebel army, but 
sternly refused, and was pinioned for his loyalty. 
He was separated at last from Gurley, but the 
latter kept up his prayer meetings with the pris- 
oners. “The number,” he says, “of Protestants 
taken out, from time to time, to be put to death, 
caused my prayer meetings, morning, noon, and 
evening, to be thronged; and after we were locked 
up at night, we had prayers by ourselves in the 
cell.” He adds “that a Divine power attended 
these meetings, such as he never saw before; and 
several were enabled to believe with the heart, 
and to trust in a present Savior, and were happy 
in their bonds. Some who hitherto had been 
lukewarm, were now quickened and made alive 
in Christ, rejoicing in their Redeemer.” The two 
Methodists were at last led forth with others to 
be murdered on a bridge and cast into the river. 
“Gurley with others passed out till they came to 
the ‘murdering band.’ This was a company of 
insurgents who stood in two rows to receive the 
prisoners as they came out. They were armed 
with pikes, which were red with the blood of 
those whom they had just murdered. They set 
up a shout: ‘Here comes Gurley, the heretic! 
Pike him! pike him! pike the heretic dog!” 
With the spirit of a martyr he heard his doom 
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pronounced. “I felt,” he says, “the moment the 
ruffian’s hand was laid on my neck, the power of 
God come on my soul, and I was filled with un- 
utterable joy. I had no doubt but that in a few 
minutes I should be with Jesus in paradise.” 
They were conducted with curses and yells to the 
bloody bridge. The prisoners, arranged in a row 
on their knees, awaited their fate. An eye-wit- 
ness says: “Some they pierced in places not mor- 
tal, to prolong and increase their torture; others 
they raised aloft on their pikes, and while the 
victim writhed in the extreme of agony, and his 
blood streamed down the handles of their pikes, 
they exulted round him with savage joy.” “They 
piked six,” says Taylor, “in the most horrid 
manner, and threw them over the bridge. One 
man in his torture jumped into the river, where 
they shot him. While these were being tortured 
I thought surely I would be one of the next, as 
there was only one between me and death, when 
the Lord appeared in our behalf” The Romish 
priest of Wexford interfered and rescued them. 
Such is an example of the horrors of those times. 
The Irish Conference wrote to the British session 
-of 1798: “Never did we expect to see so awful 
a day as we now behold! The scenes of carnage 
and desolation. which open to our view in every 
part of the land are truly affecting; we can not 
help erying, ‘O God, shorten the day of our ca- 
lamity, or no flesh can be saved? To attempt a 
description of our deplorable state would be vain 
indeed. Suffice it to say, that loss of trade, 
breach of confidence, fear of assassination, towns 
burned, counties laid waste, houses for miles 
without an inhabitant, and the air tainted with 
the stench of thousands of carcasses, form 
some outline of the melancholy picture of our 
times. However, in the midst of this national 
confusion we, and our people in general, blessed 
be God! have been wonderfully preserved; though 
some of us were imprisoned for weeks by the 
rebels, exposed also to fire and sword in the heat 
of battle, and carried—surrounded by hundreds 
of pikes—into the enemies’ camp, and plundered 
of almost every valuable, yet we have not suf- 
fered the least injury in our persons. And more- 
over, God, even our own God, has brought us 
through all, to see and embrace each other in 
this favored city. But while we bless God for 
preservation, we have to lament that on the Car- 
“low and Wicklow circuits, and several others, 
many societies have been scattered, and many of 
our people left without a place to lay their heads. 
This may, in some measure, account for the dim- 
inution of our numbers this year; yet we bless 
God that in other parts of the kingdom there has 
been an ingathering of souls, as well as a deep- 
ening of his work in the hearts of his people.” 
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Irish Methodists justly boast of the loyalty and 
courage of their fathers in those terrible days. 
Preachers arid laymen generally stood firm on 
the side of order, at the risk of all things. It is 
claimed that ‘ Methodist loyalty” saved Dublin 
from being sacked. A Methodist citizen received 
secret word, from. his brother in the country, that 
the rebels were about to precipitate themselves 
upon the capital. The information was commu- 
nicated to the Lord-Lieutenant when no appre- 
hension of the danger was entertained; prepara- 
tions were immediately made, the cannon of the 
castle gave the alarm, and the drums beat to 
arms through the streets. During the night the 
troops left the city, met the rebel army near at 
hand, and defeated it. The authorities appreci- 
ated the fidelity of the denomination. Coke 
hastened to Ireland to encourage the Church in 
its struggles. He obtained the protection of the 
Lord-Lieutenant for its preachers, and special 
permission for them to assemble from all parts of 


‘the country in Conference, at Dublin, at a time 


when all assemblages of more than five men, ex- 
cept the military, were prohibited. The itiner- 
ants held their session with closed doors and 
without a sentinel, in Whitefriar-Street Church, 
during nearly three weeks, and, at its conclusion, 
had letters of permission and protection from 
the government, to travel to their destinations 
throughout the country. ‘We enjoy,’ wrote 
the Conference to its English brethren, “all the 
instituted and prudential ordinances, while in 
various parts houses of all denominations have 
been deserted.” Lord Castlereagh was the chief 
secretary for Ireland at this time, and Alexander 
Knox, the old friend of Wesley, was his private 
secretary ; Coke’s influence with them, sustained 
by the good reputation of the Methodists, doubt- 
less obtained these extraordinary favors. 

This session of the Conference was rendered an 
epoch in Irish Methodism by the fact that it or- 
dained the celebrated Irish missions, providing 
preaching for the people in their native language. 
Coke proposed the measure, and pledged its pe- 
euniary support. James M’Quigg and Charles 
Graham were appointed the first two missionaries. 


IRISH MISSIONARIES. 


M’ Quigg was pronounced an eminent Irish 
scholar and an able preacher. His health was 
soon prostrated by the labors of the mission; but 
he continued to promote it by editing the Irish 
Bible, under the direction of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, which made honorable ac- 
knowledgment of his ability and services. He 
put the translation through a second edition, in 
Dublin, revising it by Bedel’s original manuscript 
in the library of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and was 
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preparing a stereotyped third edition, when he 
sank into the grave under his infirmities; but he 
has continued to live an effective life among his 
countrymen by the vernacular Scriptures which 
have been scattered by thousands in all parts of 
the island, and have, in late years, been sapping 
the foundations of Irish Popery. 

Charles Graham is still revered in Ireland as 
one of its chief Methodistic characters. Little is 
known of his early life, except that he was noted 
for his dauntless Irish spirit, and the leadership 
of his clan at their uproarious fairs and other 
gatherings. When more than twenty-five years 
of age the death of his mother induced in him 
religious thoughts. He was a Churchman, but 
could not find the guidance he needed from his 
parish ministers. He thought he would try 
Popery; but its gross superstitions and the extor- 
tions of its priests soon repelled him. Some 
pious Protestants in Sligo, his native place, gave 
him instructions which encouraged him; but he 
still groped in darkness and difficulties till he 
heard the Methodist itinerants, who taught him 
to seek a present and free salvation. He obtained 
it, and forthwith began to publish the grace of 
God which he had received, throughout his own 
and the adjacent counties. In 1790 Wesley found 
him, and commissioned him as a missionary 


evangelist in Kerry, the last county which re- 
ceived Methodism. He could speak the vernac- 
ular Irish—a rare qualification among the Wes- 
leyan preachers, as most of them hitherto had 


been Englishmen. He did great service in the 
county of Kerry, and he is still venerated there 
as its apostle. He began his mission in the 
streets of Milltown. Riding into the town, he 
asked a youth, “ Do you know any one here that 
has a Bible and reads it?’ “O yes,” he was an- 
swered, “the clerk of the Church,” to whose 
house he was directed. Riding up to the door, 
he accosted the clerk, expressing the hope that, 
as he was accustomed to read the Bible, he would 
have no objection to a preacher of its truths. 
The man appeared astonished and confounded. 
“I read the Bible, sir! no, indeed, I never read 
it, unless what I read of it at Church on Sunday.” 
The application and the appearance of the mis- 
sionary were not, however, without good effect 
on the man’s mind. “Come in, sir; come in, sir,” 
he at last said; “make my house your home 
while you remain.” From being notorious for 
wickedness, he became a devoted Christian—the 
first fruits of Graham’s mission to’Kerry. He 
joined the Methodist society, his influence became 
considerable in the town and neighborhood, and 
he continued faithful unto death. Milltown was 
made the head of a circuit. 

Few Methodist preachers had severer trials, 





from mobs, than Graham, but he courageously 
met and conquered them. He was often stoned, 
or overwhelmed by the pressure of the hostile 
crowd, or his voice drowned by their shouts; but 
if driven from any place it was only to return 
again, sometimes after repeated repulses, some- 
times by the strangest opportunities. He was 
twice defeated in the streets of Tralee—for his 
preaching was usually in the open air—but in the 
third attempt he was successful. Two of the 
persecutors planned to silence him; one of them 
was to throw stones at him from behind a wall, 
while the other: was to take his stand in the 
throng, observing the effect of the missiles, and 
directing the mob. The first stone, however, 
struck the accomplice in the crowd; he was borne 
to the hospital, and died confessing his design. 
The persecution at Tralee was thus ended. 


GIDEON OUSELEY. 


The most eminent of these evangelists was 
Gideon Ouseley, a name which has been almost 
a synonym of Irish Methodism for more than 
half a century. He was born in 1762, at Dun- 
more, in the county of Galway. His family 
is distinguished in the military, diplomatic, 
and literary history of England.* ‘The eldest 
son of the house, his ambition might have 
aspired to the distinction which several of his 
kindred have attained; but he chose to seek 
“the kingdom of God and his righteousness,” and 
to cast his lot among the humble, but heroic 
evangelists, who, as he deemed, were accomplish- 
ing the noblest work for his country, and “the 
trial of whose faith being much more precious 
than of gold that perisheth, though it be tried 
with fire,” will be found unto “higher praise, and 
honor, and glory at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ.” He had received a classical education. 
His youth was “bold, generous, and intrepid.” 
From his childhood he was subject to strong re- 
ligious impressions, but found no suitable guid- 
ance to his inquiring spirit for many years. 
“Tord, help me! What shall I do? Who will 
teach me?” were the frequent cries of his con- 
science amid the spiritual dearth which prevailed 
around him. In 1789 the Methodist itinerants 
penetrated to Dunmore; he heard them, and his 
awakened soul approved their message. The 
next year he attended their assemblies habit- 
ually, and in deep anguish sought “the peace 
of God, which he heard there offered “ without 
money and without price.” He found it, and 
spent the remainder of his long life in proclaim- 





* General Sir Ralph Ouseley was the brother of the 
Methodist itinerant; Sir William and Sir George Ouse- 
ley, the Orientalists, were his cousins and schoolmates, 




















ing it to his countrymen. He received Wesley’s 
definition of sanctification, and became a prac- 
tical example of the doctrine. His ardent but 
enlightened mind now saw so distinctly the com- 
parative importance of temporal and eternal 
things, that, renouncing the conventional preju- 
dices of his social position, and the ordinary aims 
of life, he consecrated himself to the humblest 
Christian labors, resolved to sacrifice the transient 
present for the eternal future. He began to preach 
among his neighbors, and was soon proclaiming 
the Gospel from town to town in his own and 
adjacent counties, an apostolic evangelist. Of 
course no little interest was excited by so singu- 
lar an example in “high life.” The people heard 
him with wonder. . He preached in season and 
out of season. His first sermon was in a church- 
yard at a funeral, an occasion which he often 
chose as peculiarly favorable for deep impressions 
of the truth. “He not only preached,” says his 
biographer, “and exhorted in the streets and 
church-yards, fairs and markets, but was accus- 
tomed to attend the wake-houses, or places where 
the corpse lay; here he would mingle with the 
crowds who were collected for the purpose of 
‘hearing mass,’ and while the priest read the 
prayers in Latin, not one word of which the peo- 
ple could understand, he would translate every 
part that was good into Irish, and then address 
the whole assembly, in the presence of the priest, 
on their eternal interests; preaching to them 
Jesus, and salvation in his name. One instance 
of this kind will answer to illustrate his manner 
of proceeding. He one day rode up to a house 
where the priest was celebrating mass; the large 
assembly were on their knees; Ouseley kneeled 
with them, and, rendering into Irish every word 
that would bear a Scriptural construction, he 
audibly repeated it, adding, ‘Listen to that!’ 
They were deeply affected; the priest was thun- 
derstruck; and all were ready to receive what- 
ever he might say. Service being ended, the 
congregation rose to their feet; he then delivered 
an exhortation on the need of having their peace 
made with God, of being reconciled to him, sub- 
mitting to the doctrine of reconciliation by real 
penitence, and by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
When he had concluded, they cried out to the 
priest, ‘Father, who is that? ‘I don’t know,’ 
replied the priest, ‘he is not a man at all; he is 
an angel; no man could do what he has done,’ 
‘Ouseley mounted his horse and rode away, fol- 
lowed by the blessings of the multitude. This 
instance will show, that however desultory the 
manner, there was method in all his proceedings, 
exactly agreeing with the state of society as he 
found it, and better adapted to the circumstances 
and prejudices of the people, than any set form 
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of ministration could possibly have been; and, as 
frequently appeared, great blessing accompanied 
the Word, thus sought home to the wants and 
hearts of multitudes.” 

Such was the man who was to be, for many 
years, the chief Methodist evangelist among the 
Irish. Throughout the province of Connaught, 
and as far as Leinster, he pursued these labors 
during about seven years before his name appeared 
in the Minutes, exhorting in Dunmore and neigh- 
boring villages, at fairs, funerals, and other occa- 
sions on week-days, and on Saturday riding to 
places twenty miles or more distant, and preach- 
ing three or four times on Sunday. “The wisdom 
and goodness of God,” says his biographer, “may 
be perceived in thus raising up, in’ the darkest 
part of Ireland, such an instrument to enlighten 
the myriads around him who ‘sat in the region 
of the shadow of death,’ in the lowest state of 
moral and spiritual destitution, and fitting him 
by such extraordinary gifts for the work for which 
he sent him forth; a work which had been, alas! 
long neglected and forgotten by the Christian 
world—the preaching to the people of Ireland, in 
their own tongue, ‘the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.’ ” 

Graham and Ouseley usually traveled together 
in theirmissionary adventures, and stirring scenes 
were witnessed by them in the fields, the market- 
places, and the fairs, where they usually preached 
sitting on horseback, sometimes amid showers of 
stones, potatoes, rotten eggs, and bludgeons; at 
others amid weeping and praying multitudes. A 
preacher who witnessed their labors wrote to 
Coke: “The mighty power of God accompanied 
their word with such demonstrative evidence as 
I have never known, or, indeed, rarely heard of. 
I have been present in fairs and markets while 
these two blessed men of God, with burning zeal 
and apostolic ardor, pointed hundreds and thou- 
sands to the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world. And I have seen the immedi- 
ate fruit of their labor: the aged and the young 
falling prostrate in the most public places of con- 
course, cut to the heart, and refusing to be com- 
forted till they knew Jesus and the power of his 
resurrection. I have known scores of these poor 
penitents to stand up and witness a good confes- 
sion; and, blessed be God! hundreds of them 
now adorn the Gospel of Christ Jesus. These 
two men have been the most indefatigable in 
their labors of love to perishing sinners of any 
that I have yet known. From four to six hours 
they would preach, exhort, and pray; and next 
day, perhaps, ride a journey, and encounter the 
same difficulties.” 

They went immediately into the worst moral 
fields of the country—not to the circuits occupied 
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by their brethren, but to the darkest and strong- 
est holds of Popery. They appeared in the local- 
ities of the late Rebellion, and it is recorded that 
the rocks and glens, which had resounded with 
the clamor of arms and the roar of cannon, now 
echoed the joyful sound of the Gospel; that in 
the streets which had flowed with blood, the vil- 
lages which had been devastated by tumults and 
carnage, were now assembled tattered and fam- 
ished thousands, listening, some with bigoted 
gaze, others with fears, all with curious astonish- 
ment, to the strange men who, sitting on their 
horses, were crying aloud, “Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters; and he that 
hath no money, come ye, and buy and eat; yea, 
come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price!” Their message delivered in one 
town, they hastened forward to another, preach- 
ing often three, four, or five times a day. As 
they spoke in the open air, seldom dismounting 
their horses, they wore black skull-caps for pro- 
tection against the atmosphere. These became a 


sort of badge, and they were soon known through- 
out the country as the “preaching black caps.” 
On entering a town, the Bible in hand, and their 
hats off, processions of the people followed them 
to some convenient place, where, turning the 
heads of their horses toward the gathering multi- 


tudes, they sang a translation of one of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns. The characteristic pathos of 
the lyric, and perhaps still more the pathos of 
the language, touched the hearts of the rude 
crowds, and their tears were often flowing before 
the prayer was begun. The brief but fervent 
supplication was so uttered that all heard it, some 
standing and crossing themselves, some on their 
knees, smiting on their breasts, It echoed down 
the neighboring streets, and through the habita- 
tions, the inmates of which were startled at the 
unwonted sound of public prayer in their native 
speech, and ran out to swell the assembly. One 
of the missionaries, proclaiming a text in both 
English and Irish, preached a short but powerful 
sermon; the other followed with an exhortation. 
Their discourses were mostly in Irish, but were 
often interspersed with English passages, urgent 
appeals to such of the crowd as understood only 
English. They frequently illustrated their ser- 
mons by hymns in Irish, which they sung, while 
the multitude sobbed aloud or moved to and fro, 
swayed by the simple music. The scenes usually 
presented by these vast assemblies were charac- 
teristically Irish. While some of the hearers 
were weeping, others on their knees calling upon 
the Virgin and the saints, some were shouting 
questions or defiance to the preachers, others 
throwing sticks or stones at them, some rolling up 
their sleeves in defense of, others in hostility to 





them; and not unfrequently a genuine Hibernian 
riot ensued, the parties rushing pell-mell upon 
each other, roaring, brandishing shillelahs, and 
brought to order at last only by the intervention 
of troops from the barracks. Whatever doubts 
such occasional tumults might suggest respecting 
the expediency of the mission, they were borne 
down by its triumphant results,, The Gospel was 
at last heard by the Irish masses, How other- 
wise, Ouseley continually and unanswerably 
asked, can they be reached? They will not come 
to your Protestant Churches; they believe it a 
sin to do so; their priests will not allow them to 
go. Shall they be left to perish? You can not 
conduct your elections, or, in many instances, ad- 
minister the laws among these people without 
tumult; do you argue that government, therefore, 
should be abandoned? Shall not the adminis- 
trators of the Gospel have courage to confront 
the indignities and perils which the magistrates 
face? It was seen too, that, with the occasional 
disorders, incalculable good was done. Not only 
scores, not only hundreds, but thousands of the 
wretched population were converted and brought 
into the Protestant Churches. These brave itiner- 
ants were evidently taking the monster evil of the 
land by the horns. They were doing what Prot- 
estantism had hitherto failed to do. Protestants 
generally began to see that there was no alterna- 
tive, if Popery was ever to be conquered. Many 
of the clergy of the Establishment, therefore, took 
sides with them, and welcomed them to their par- 
ishes; and in the occasional mobs, Protestants 
of all denominations stood faithfully around 
them. Their dead fellow-laborer, M’ Quigg, was 
still abroad with them in his Irish editions of the 
Bible. Thousands of copies were scattered among 
the Papists. Ouseley wrote an able volume, en- 
titled “Old Christianity and Papal Novelties,” 
and it was circulated every-where. The priests 
could not refute its conclusive arguments, for its 
author was an educated man, and was an adept 
in the controversy. Many Popish laymen, Popish 
schoolmasters, and even candidates for the priest- 
hood, were converted by it, and not a few such 
converts became preachers in the Conference or 
in the Established Church. Besides, Ouseley was 
an Irish gentleman. His family was influential. 
His father sided with him, for one of the converts 
of the son, becoming a preacher, had been instru- 
mental in the conversion of the aged squire him- 
self. The wonderful missionary had, therefore, a 
prestige which commanded respect among his 
countrymen, Without bravado, he was evidently 
a heroic man, and courage irresistibly commands 
admiration. Not one in ten thousand would dare 
to do what he was doing. While, as a well-bred 
man, he was fitted for the better circles of Irish 
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life, he had an extraordinary ability to adapt 
himself to the common people. He was not only 
eloquent in the use of their vernacular tongue, 
but understood their prejudices, and shared their 
characteristic humor. In his public discourses 
he could not be surprised or embarrassed by their 
interpellations or wit. He would hold colloquies 
with them in the course of his sermons, and with 
so ‘much adroitness or good humor as to extort 
their concession, or to compel the interlocutor to 
slink away abashed into the crowd. His sincere 
reverence for “the blessed Virgin” procured him, 
it is said, many a respectful hearing. Allusions 
in his sermons to her and thé Scripture saints, 
often secured reverent attention, without com- 
promising his Protestantism. His Papist hearers 
were seldom scandalized at any thing in his serv- 
ices except the omission of the “Hail Mary” 
after the final prayer; but he parried their objec- 
tions usually with successful tact. As he was 
about retiring after one of his services, a hearer 
shouted, “ You have forgotten the ‘Hail Mary; 
why didn’t you say the ‘Hail Mary?” “How 
dare you speak so disrespectfully of the blessed 
Virgin!” he replied with much emphasis; “you 
are very impertinent. How dare you?’ a re- 


proof “which seemed to meet with universal 
approbation.” Without provoking the prejudices 


of his hearers, he nevertheless treated them with 
a courage and frankness which, while it might 
seem to challenge their hostility, only challenged 
their admiration and good humor. In a town 
filled with Romanists he hired the bellman, as 
was his custom, to announce through the streets 
preaching for the evening. The man, afraid of 
opposition, uttered the announcement timidly and 
indistinctly. Ouseley, passing in the street, heard 
him, and taking the bell, rang it himself, pro- 
claiming aloud: “This is to give you notice that 
Gideon Ouseley, the Irish missionary, is to preach 
this evening in such a place and at such an hour. 
And I am the man myself !” 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, 


The mission, encouraged by the Protestant 
community, notwithstanding its startling inci- 
dents and formidable difficulties, gained strength 
continually. The Conference saw that it was 
opening a new and grand field of evangelization 
before them, and gave it their heartiest interest. 
Ouseley and Graham, who had traversed the 
whole land together for six years with marvelous 
success, were sent into separate fields. William 
Hamilton, one of the leading members of the 
Conference, was appointed the colleague of Ouse- 
ley. He was the first preacher who had encour- 
aged Ouseley’s extraordinary plan of labor, in- 
ducing the Conference to sanction it, and to enroll 
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the missionary on their Minutes. Hamilton had 
superior talents; he was an effective preacher, 
singularly calm himself, but as’ singularly pow- 
erful over the passions of his hearers, His 
thoughts were original and often humorous; his 
arguments ingenious and irresistible; his style 
simple; the effect of his discourses sometimes 
magical. He worked with his might. Ouseley 
declared that he “ never saw a more indefatigable 
laborer.” After being ten years in the mission, 
he speaks with a just exultation of its hardships 
and its success. Never, he says, has he had 
sounder sleep than after preaching three or four 
times during the day on horseback, amid noisy 
thousands of Papists, some weeping, others 
shouting menaces. And this sweet sleep was 
often in habitations which were less comfortable 
than those that entertained even the American 
frontier itinerants. The narrow kitchen was 
sometimes the cow-house, preaching house, dining 
room, and bedchamber. If there was a separate 
bedroom, he had to “ pick his steps going to bed, 
for the wet.” The “dog would come through 
the hole of the wall,” and lie down beyond him, 
while the sow and her litter lay beneath the bed. 
“But,” he adds, “the blessing of God was with 
us; the conversion of many of the Papists made 
up for all our troubles.” 

Andrew Taylor, who, like George Taylor, had 
suffered bravely at Wexford, in the late Rebell- 
ion, was added to the band of missionaries. He 
could not speak the Irish language, but did good 
service, especially in the most memorable local- 
ities of the Rebellion, for his perils and courage 
had given him a prestige which commanded the 
popular interest. When a prisoner, the rebel 
captains had liberated him five or six times, for 
they admired his courage and frankness, “ Who 
are you?” he was asked bya pikeman. To have 
replied that he was a Protestant would have been 
hazardous; to have acknowledged himself a 
Methodist would have been still more dangerous; 
to confess himself a Methodist preacher was an 
extreme peril; but to deny either would be false. 
“T am a Methodist preacher,” he exclaimed. 
“ Ay,” responded the rebel, struck with reverence 
at his intrepidity, “you would n’t tell a lie,” and 
turned away. He was at last taken and led out 
to execution; his escape from death on the 
“Bloody Bridge” seemed a miracle. The fame 
of his heroism spread generally; “he was every- 
where received as an angel of God, and his min- 
istry is said to have been “in demonstration of 
the Spirit and with power.” 

Additions were rapidly made to the missionary 
corps. In 1826 there were no less than twenty- 
one men designated to this irregular work. The 
Missionary Report of that year testifies that they 
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had much direct success, and were diffusing the 
Holy Scriptures “through a considerable part of 
the population.” Small societies were “raised 
up in various places, which were as lights of exam- 
ple and doctrine in the surrounding darkness.” 
Meanwhile the circuits and other Protestant 
Churches, including the Establishment, received 
frequent reénforcements from Popery through the 
instrumentality of the missionaries. So import- 
ant has this scheme of labor been found, that in 
our day nearly one-fourth of the effective preach- 
ers of the Irish Conference are “Irish mission- 
aries.” 

The field has always been a difficult one; few 
others, in any civilized nation, have presented 
more formidable discouragements; but the evan- 
gelists have shown invincible perseverance. And 
those gréat moral changes which in our day have 
been redeeming Ireland, and. by which she has 
not only nearly ceased to be Papal, by a majority 
of her population, but has become the scene of 
surprising religious awakenings, are largely in- 
debted to the persistent struggles of her Wes- 
leyan itinerant missionaries, to M’Quigg’s Bible, 
and Ouseley’s apostleship of forty years. The 
biographer of the latter, himself personally active 
in the religious progress of his country for many 
years, ascribes, in no small degree, “the present 
state of religious society in Ireland to the un- 
wearied exertions of this distinguished man, ‘ who 
fought the battles orally and with his pen, when 
others were yet supine. ” Ouseley anticipated 
most of those means of evangelization which 
have, in later years, been used so successfully by 
the Protestant bodies of the island. Not only did 
he and M’Quigg scatter the vernacular Scriptures 
among the Papist masses, but he gave them the 
most successful popular treatises on the errors of 
Popery. He suggested the plan of Bible readers, 
which has become one of the most effective means 
of spreading Protestantism. He sketched the 
scheme, urged it on the attention of the Mission- 
ary Committee, and pledged from his own re- 
sources £50 a year for its support. Ten persons 
were employed to travel among the Papist vil- 
lages, and “instruct the people out of the Scrip- 
tures in the first principles of religion.” Mission 
schools were also established on a large scale, and 
as the teachers were mostly exhorters or local 
preachers, they at last superseded the “Bible 
readers,” by doing the work of the latter more 
effectively. His plans were so successful that 
“generally he was hailed by the nobility, clergy, 
and gentry, and encouraged in his important la- 
bors.” By the codperation of other Protestant 
Churches, combined in the “Irish Society” for 
the evangelization of the county, extraordinary 
results were witnessed in many places. A “sin- 





gular movement” occurred in the district of 
Kings Court, where the peasantry had been read- 
ing, or hearing read, the vernacular Scriptures. 
A number of the Papal masters and pupils of the 
schools passed resolutions declaring, over their 
signatures, in behalf of themselves and five thou- 
sand of their adult brethren, their determination 
to favor the reading of the Scriptures in their 
own tongue, believing “that they are the source 
of all spiritual knowledge, and the proper basis 
of all moral instruction,’ and that “the want of 
them in their native language has been to them 
and their forefathers, for a long period, the great- 
est evil.” Another paper, signed by more than 
three thousand Papists, from five neighboring 
counties, was afterward published, asserting that 
the “Irish peasantry are most anxious for Scrip- 
tural knowledge for themselves and their chil- 
dren; and that there are thousands of Roman 
Catholics who, from sincere love for Scriptural 
education, in defiance of every species of hostility, 
continue to send their children to Bible schools.” 
Still later it was announced that forty thousand 
persons at least were being taught to read the 
Trish Scriptures in this district, and more than 
double that number were constantly hearing them 
in the cabin. The numerous instances of the re- 
nunciation of Popery interested the public atten- 
tion of the whole nation. In some counties they 
were reported by the hundred at atime. “There 
appears,” wrote Ouseley, “to be a movement of 
men’s minds, in some degree, all over the coun- 
try.” Through ever-recurring opposition, this 
movement has continued to advance, and it is 
hardly now a contingent calculation that Ireland, 
after so many struggles and sufferings, will yet, 
and before many years, be one of the most fertile 
fields of Protestant Christianity. In that day 
Ouseley, M’Quigg, Graham, Hamilton, Taylor, 
and their fellow-laborers will not fail to be recog- 
nized as among the chief apostles of Irish evan- 
gelization. 

Such labors, together with the hardly less en- 
ergetic exertions of the regular circuit preachers, 
would have rendered Methodism mighty in the 
island, had it not been for continual emigration 
to the New World. The Irish itinerants were 
virtually laboring for American Methodism. 
While they were thus doing good service to the 
common cause of the denomination, their own 
Conference suffered severely. The returns of 
their members of society often showed, in pros 
perous years, a decrease of thousands. In fifteen 
years, from 1824 to 1839, no less than ten thou- 
sand left the country. Entire societies and con- 
gregations have sometimes been thus dissolved. 
Hosts of their converts were in this manner 
transferred to their American brethren, and their 
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financial resources were almost constantly embar- 
rassed by the loss, 

When we consider the peculiar difficulties of 
their field of labor, the poverty of their societies, 
the formidable barbarism which Popery had im+ 
posed upon the Celtic population, the popular 
tumults and rebellion, the wretched accommoda- 
tions of the itinerants, and the continual drain 
upon their congregations by foreign emigration, 
and yet their persistent labors and success, it may 
indeed be doubted whether Methodism has af- 
forded any where else a more notable example of 
its energy than that of the Irish Conference; and 
its blessings, not only to America, but to the 
Wesleyan Foreign Missions, and to England it- 
self, in the gift of many eminent preachers, entitle 
it to the grateful admiration of the whole Meth- 
odist world. 


DEATHS OF PREACHERS, 


Some of its early ministerial heroes still linger, 
and will afford subjects of no little interest to the 
future Methodist historian; but most of them 
have gone to their eternal reward. Charles Gra- 
ham, after traveling as a missionary nearly thirty- 
four years, was riding to one of his appointments 
near Athlone, a gray-headed veteran of seventy- 
four years, when he fell forward on his horse’s 
neck by sudden illness; he was conveyed back to 
his home and died in the victory of faith, April 
23, 1824. “His powerful appeals to his street 
congregations were,” say his brethren, “pathetic, 
and sometimes overwhelming; the multitudes 
heard, trembled, and fell before him.” 

William Hamilton broke down in the labors 
of the mission. In 1816 he was compelled to re- 
tire from active service, but he continued to be a 
conspicuous representative of the Church. He 
died on the 8th of October, 1843, in the eighty- 
second year of his age, and the fifty-sixth of his 
ministry. The end of his long and useful career 
was triumphant. “If I could shout,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘so that the world might hear, I would 
tell of the goodness and love of God, my Savior. 
Not a cloud! not a cloud! Victory over death! 
The sting is taken away; glory, glory to God!” 

Ouseley continued his heroic warfare to thé 
last. When seventy-four years old he was still 
abroad on the highways and in the market-places, 
as actively as ever, preaching fourteen, sixteen, 
and sometimes twenty sermons a week. In the 
last year of his life he was several times pros- 
trated by sickness, but rallying his remaining en- 
ergies, he went forth again and again to his mis- 
sionary labors. 
finished his ministry at Mountmellick, where he 
that day preached three times, once in the street. 
He returned to Dublin, where he lay down on 
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On the 8th of April, 1839, he 





his death-bed, a victor crowned with a triumph- 
ant end. “I haveno fear of death; the Spirit of 
God sustains me; God’s Spirit is my support!” 
was his dying exclamation. He departed to 
heaven on the 14th of May, 1839, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. It was the hundredth 
year of Methodism, and he was a noble proof that 
its heroic period still continued. “He was,” say 
the English Minutes, “the most distinguished, 
efficient, and successful Irish missionary ever em- 
ployed by our religious community. He labored 
with a devotion and earnestness worthy of the 
first and purest ages of the Christian Church; 
and to an extent never, perhaps, surpassed, and 
seldom equaled.” Gideon Ouseley will be for- 
ever recognized as the Protestant apostle of Ire- 
land; it is hardly too much to affirm that no one 
man has, directly and indirectly, done more for 
her deliverance from the stupendous burden of 
superstition under which Popery has crushed her, 
more, perhaps, than it has any other land. 

The obituary of the early Irish Methodist 
ministry records many other names scarcely less 
notable. James Morgan, the biographer of 
Thomas Walsh, a man of profound piety; Rich- 
ard Boardman, one of the first preachers sent to 
America; Andrew Blair, a man “ eminently use- 
ful,” who, after a laborious life, and after lying 
ten weeks in one position, suffering intensely, 
died exclaiming, as his last words, “ Let the name 
of the Lord be magnified! Glory be to God! 
Amen!” James M’Mullen, who, after laboring 
extensively at home, went as a missionary to 
Gibraltar, where he and his wife fell victims to 
an epidemic fever, both “dying in the full tri- 
umph of faith; William Robertson, who departed 
declaring, “ There is a blessed reality in religion; 
O, the inexpressible sweetness I find in Christ! 
Tell my friends I am going to heaven!” William 
Peacock, one of Ouseley’s faithful missionaries, 
who, being driven from his bed at night by a 
mob, lay for hours in the wet grass, and was sub- 
ject afterward to spasms, in one of which he de- 
parted to his reward; Thomas Edwards, who, 
after about twenty years of arduous labor, died, 
saying, “I have fought a good fight; I am saved 
by grace;” John M’Adam, another missionary, 
who “praised God, and continued rejoicing and 
exhorting on his dying bed with little intermis- 
sion for nearly forty-eight hours,” and whose last 
words were, “Glory! glory!’ Thomas Johnston, 
who, after twenty years of labor, took a malig- 
nant fever from the sick to whom he ministered, 
and “died in the full assurance of faith;’ John 
Price, who labored half a century, and enjoyed, 
with little interruption for fifty years, the full as- 
surance of hope, and who, after walking five miles 
to one of his appointments “with the pains of 
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death upon him,” had the assembling people called 
to. his bed, raised himself up, and shaking each 
by the hand, gave them his blessing, and fell 
asleep in Christ; George Brown, who “ walked in 
the light of the Lord, witnessing that the blood 
of Christ cleanseth from all sin,” during forty- 
three years, and during thirty-two years “preached 
the whole truth as it is in Jesus, living-as he 
preached ;” Samuel Steele, a man of rare abil- 
ities, who traveled thirty-four years, and whose 
“departure was’ triumphant;” John Hamilton, 
who in a ministry of thirty-one years was instru- 
mental in the conversion of hundreds of his coun- 
trymen in the most benighted parts of Ireland; 
James Magee, who did important service for 
nineteen years; Walter Griffith, a man of deep 
piety and strong abilities, who, after sustaining 
the most important responsibilities of the Confer- 
ence many years, died shouting, “Glory! glory! 
glory! I have gained the victory through the 
blood of the Lamb!” Thomas Barber, who guided 
Adam Clarke’s earliest religious course, a man of 
agreeable eccentricities, indefatigable energy, and 
great success; “ceaseless In prayer, visiting from 
house to house, meeting the classes in every place; 
in a word, instant in season and out of season,” 
and a member of the Conference for nearly fifty 
years; Matthew Lanktree, fifty-five years in the 
ministry, and whose published memoirs are 
almost a history of his Conference; Matthew To- 
bias, forty-three years a prominent laborer; Wil- 
liam Stewart, a veteran of commanding abilities; 
and scores of others, some of whom have been 
noticed in this history, but many of whom 
have necessarily been precluded by its limits. A 
cautious historical authority of Methodism does 
not hesitate to attribute to them “the preserva- 
tion and revival of Protestantism” in Ireland. 
“For many years,” he says, “they stood almost 
alone and unfriended in their generous endeavors 
to rescue the Irish people from the hateful and 
degrading tyranny of a wicked and rapacious 
priesthood, who destroyed souls for the sake of 
dishonest gain and of secular ambition. These 
upright and devoted men have meekly endured 
bitter privations and opposition; but their ‘judg- 
ment is with the Lord, and their work with their 
God.” 

Trishmen have warred a good warfare, and 
died triumphantly in almost every important 
Methodist field of the world. They founded the 
denomination, or helped to found it, in the United 
States of America, in the British North Amer- 
ican Provinces, in the West Indies, in Australia, 
in Africa, and in India; and they sleep in mis- 
sionary graves, awaiting the resurrection trumpet, 
in nearly all parts of the globe to which Method- 
ism has borne the Cross. 





TO A FRIEND. 





BY MARY L. CLOUGH. 





You bid me remember the days that are past, 
And look back to the dim far: away— 
The dim far away that is coffined fast 
In the lapse of years, and life’s sadder day, 
~ And the shroud of a broken heart. 


And spite of my will that I’ve tutored so long, 
Sweet memories come like the flow of tears, 
Of well-known faces, and fragments of song, 
And music that chimes through the hall of years 
Like the jingle of silver bells. 


And the breezes of June, and the breath of flowers, 
And the old brook’s babbling swell, 
And vows that were whispered in moonlit bowers, 
And the books and the poems he loved so well, 
And a tune from an old. guitar. 


In memory’s hall is a chamber there 
That is shrouded and curtained with sighs; 
There’s a worn-out poem, and tress of hair, 
And a lovely fragment of ether skies, 
And quivering song unsung; 
There’s a broken harp, and a lute without strings, 
And faded smiles, and a laugh grown chill, 
And gayly-penned sonnets, and pieces of rings 
And a dash of spray from a mountain rill, 
And a bunch of withered flowers. 


There ’sa heart melody stopped in the first wild burst, 
And a tattered verse with a melting rhyme 
Unsung, unwhispered, save when at first 
I’ve wandered amid the clover and thyme, 
On that well-remembered day. 


And the world knows not of the chamber there, 
Encurtained in sighs and a fall of tears, 
And crowned with hopeless, dark despair, 
And buried deep ’mid the gone-by years. 
Of the dim, the long ago. 
` 





ODD 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. 





BY ELIHU MASON MORSE. 





APPLE blossoms, beauteous blossoms, 
Sweetest blossoms of the Spring— 
Lovely are the apple blossoms, 
Fragrant are the apple blossoms, 
Beauteous the apple blossoms, 
Blooming, smiling in the Spring. 


Dear to me are apple blossoms, 
Sweetly blooming in the Spring; 

Apple blossoms in a basket ; 

Apple blossoms newly gathered— 

Gathered by a sweeter blossom 
Than the blossoms of the Spring. 


Beautiful is gentle blossom, 
Beautiful in blooming Spring; 
Blossom sweeter than the apple 
Blossom purer than the lily; 
Blossom loveliest of blossoms, 
Blossoming in bloomy Spring. 
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MADELINE HASCALL’S LETTERS. 


BY MES. H. C, GARDNER. 


TRELLIsToN, JULY 24, 18—. 

EAR PAUL,—I have not a word to say in 

reply to your regrets in regard to our separa- 
tion, That is a dish of your own getting up, and 
you must enjoy it as well as you can. The desire 
for riches has never yet troubled me; and while 
I am, I trust, truly grateful for the snug little 
independence that my grandfather secured to us, 
I shall never make the acquisition of gold the 
first object in life. I have been thinking on the 
subject all this morning, and would like to fill a 
couple of sheets with my reflections and conclu- 
sions, but I know you prefer to hear the news. 

Have you had any warm weather? Any flies 
or musketoes? The last week has been very hot 
here, and we had a smart thunder-shower nearly 
every evening, which kept me in mortal terror as 
usual. But on Friday the air became clear and 
cool, and just bracing enough to be enjoyable. 
May came in soon after breakfast and proposed 
that we should spend the day in the grove on the 
bank of the river. 

“Tt is so clear and beautiful out of doors,” she 
said, “that it seems a positive shame to be hived 
up in the house. We will carry a lunch and 
make a day of it.” And May began to sing a 
parody of her own manufacture, the burden of 
which was, 


“We won't go home till evening, 
Till moonlight doth appear.” 


“You forget, Mrs. Leslie,” said considerate 
aunt Lucy, “that Madeline is lame.” 
“No Idon’t. We will have the wheeled chair 


out for the occasion. Nero can draw and I will 
push it behind, and she can walk a part of the 
way, can’t you, Maddie? I am so lonesome at 
home, I can’t and won’t stay there. I wish Tom 
had some business that did not call him away 
from home.” 

“Uncle wants to hire a man to chop his wood 
and do chores generally.” 

“Pooh! nonsense! Do put on your hat and 
call Nero. You need not look so dismal, There 
will not. be the least trouble in getting there. 
We have plenty of time and nobody to hurry us.” 

“ As Tom does.” 

“Talk of your own stray Benedick, if you 
please. See, we will take this thick shawl, aunt, 
lest Maddie should be cold. We shall have a 
capital time, and be rid of the Poole race for an 
hour, which will be a relief worth walking to New 
Haven for.” 

There was no use in trying to resist her coax- 


ing, só I was soon ready. Uncle Thaddeus came 
out of his study and insisted on taking Nero’s 
place as pony, and aunt Lucy promised to come 
with him to join us in the afternoon. 

The grove is scarcely a quarter of a mile from 
the parsonage, and in full view from my window, 
but I have been so crippled by my lame ankle 
that it seemed rather a venturous expedition. 
May laughed merrily at my forebodings, but that 
did not reassure me, and I was only too glad to 
have uncle Thaddeus go with us. 

We had scarcely got out of our own gate when 
we were joined by Nancy Poole, who came, she 
graciously informed us, on purpose to accompany 
us. Did she know where we were going? No; 
but it did n’t matter, she was ready to go any 
where. May and I exchanged rather dubious 
looks, and uncle, who detected a roguish threat- 
ening under our glances of disappointment, started 
off with such speed that he nearly overset me 
against a hitching post that came in our way. It 
soon appeared that Miss Nancy was out partly 
in pursuit of knowledge. 

“I thought till yesterday, Mr. Morton,” she 
began, “that you were a Methodist clergyman.” 

“ You thought right.” : 

“But you do not itinerate. You have been 
here five years, Miss Brown told me.” 

“Not as a preacher. When I first came here 
I was unable to preach, and only held meetings 
occasionally. Latterly, we have been able to 
have regular Sabbath services.” 

“Do you contemplate again joining the Con- 
ference, sir?” 

“No. I shall remain a local preacher. I shall 
never be well enough to sustain heavy pastoral 
duties. Besides, this place suits me and presents 
many opportunities for usefulness.” 

“I suppose the people are like other societies 
and are fond of change.” 

“Very probably. But as they are too poor to 
support any preacher, I think they will be con- 
tented awhile longer with my ministrations.” 

Miss Nancy was not yet quite satisfied. 
suppose you do not own the parsonage?” 

“No, It was given to the society by an old 
gentleman who died before I came here.” 

“ Are you obliged to pay any rent?” 

“Not obliged to pay; but I prefer doing so.” 

“Have you any children, sir?” 

“None. My dear Miss Poole, have you been 
commissioned to take the census of this village?” 

“Nosir. Whata question! Why do you ask ?” 

“Because I could.aid you by giving you an in- 
troduction to the different families. But here is 
the grove, girls, I will place Maddie’s chair so 
as to command a view of the river, and then I 
must hurry home to my work.” 
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He bade us good morning and ran down the 
shady path with the buoyant agility of a young- 
ster of sixteen, “I suppose he is really in poor 
health,” said. Miss Nancy doubtfully, as she 
watched his rapid progress. No one condescend- 
ing to reply, she seated herself on a smooth stone 
close to my elbow, to which I had been beckon- 
ing May. 

It was a glorious'day. Ohe of those cool, de- 
licious intervals that are so refreshing when 
vouchsafed to us amid the sultry heats of Sum- 
mer. Just such a day, Paul, as that on which 
we took that never-to-be-forgotten ride to Rocky 
Nook—do you remember?—when the tide came 
in and imprisoned us among the rocks, and you 
‘took advantage of my alarm to find out—some- 
thing you wanted to know; when you promised 
that our two interests should become one and 
indivisible; that we twain should become one; 
that one home, one heart, one happiness, one un- 
divided life should be ours henceforth and forever 
more. And I, like a silly goose, believed every 
word of it. Doesnt your conscience prick you 
when you remember how soon the desire for gold 
came creeping into our little paradise? I know 
just how you would reply to me. There’s no 
use in repeating all that stale stuff about making 
provision for possible misfortune and old age. 
Nobody knows that either of us will live to be 
old, and the present, the glorious, beautiful, pres- 
ent, with all its freshness and sweetness, is thrown 
away for a chimera, or, at most, a possible good. 

After uncle left us I sat thinking of this, and 
watching the eddying current of the river. Its 
restless motion was to me but another image of 
the hurry of human life. May is seldom. still 
long at a time, but she seemed to share my mood, 
and we sat a long time in silence, dreamily con- 
scious of the pleasant breeze and beautiful pros- 
pect. A deep-drawn sigh from May at last 
aroused me, and I turned just in time to catch 
the passing shadow on her face, 

“What is it, May?” I asked. 

“JT wish Tom was here. It is a little lonesome 
when he is away.” 

“And he has been gone—let me think—two 
whole days, May. How have you existed?” 

“Don’t laugh, please, It is just as bad while 
it lasts as if it were two years. You can’t get 
but one hour at a time of Mr. Hascall’s absence.” 

“But if he were coming to-morrow, May?” 

“Tt would be worse still. You would only ex- 
change your present calm for a state of nervous 
dread and horror, lest some mischance should 
prevent his coming.” 

“Do you think so? I have so longed for the 
day to come when I could say, ‘ He will be here 
to-morrow.’ ” 
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“You might as well long for neuralgia.” 

I shook my head doubtfully. I thought I 
should be willing to accept the anxiety that had 
so sweet a reward in prospect. 

‘OQ, what a restless, weary, troubled day it will 
be!” she went on. “I hope, dear Madeline, that 
your husband will have wit enough to return 
unexpectedly.” 

I suppose I should have made some doleful re- 
sponse to this, for I felt any thing but inspirited 
by my sense of half-widowhood, but just then I 
happened to look at Nancy Poole, who was wink- 
ing with all her might to start the sympathetic 
water from her eyes. She reminded me of an 
old pump in uncle’s back yard that has got a weak 
spot somewhere, and has to be worked awhile be- 
fore it can be made available. I burst into a 
loud laugh, in which May joined without know- 
ing why. Miss Nancy turned her back upon us 
in disgust, and busied herself over a sketch book 
that she took from her pocket. May whispered 
that a view of the river in water colors, by Miss 
Nancy Poole, would be a triumph of hydropathic 
genius. We talked in a low tone so as not to 
disturb hér studies, but I am sure she heard all 
we said, 

There were many farm-houses and pretty cot- 
tages in view, and we pictured to ourselves the 
comforts and pleasures of each unknown house- 
hold. We gave imaginary occupants and fanciful 
employments to each, and drew out each other’s 
inventive power till we astonished ourselves and 
scandalized Miss Nancy, who evidently thought 
we were telling lies on a large scale. At last we 
came to a handsome white house near the church, 
and there we both hesitated. 

“Dr, Haughton lives there,” I said. 

“I can tell you all about those people,” inter- 
posed Miss Nancy, shutting her book spitefully, 
and suddenly wheeling around to face us. 

“ Perhaps you have noticed a poor, round- 
shouldered woman who comes to our house quite 
often; nearly every evening, in fact.” 

“Wears a brown bonnet and blue shawl?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Leslie. Well, she lives there, if it 
can be called living to stay with such aristocratic, 
important people.” Here the amiable speaker 
drew a sigh from the very bottom of her shoes. 

“Hired girl?” interrogated May. 

“No; not hired or paid either. The poor 
thing has had fits and has no friends, and must 
have gone to the poor-house long ago if Mrs, 
Haughton hadn’t taken her in. She knew that 
she could make her answer her purpose as well 
as a paid servant, and get up a reputation for 
charity besides.” 

“Indeed!” + 

“The poor thing is worked far beyond her 
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strength. She is so weak that she has to lean 
over a chair to cough. She has the consumption 
and spine complaint.” 

“ Possible ?” 

“They belong to the Church, Mrs. Hascall. 
She, also, is a member. I always think of Mrs, 
Haughton when Mr. Morton’s sermons cut. I 
wish he would preach one expressly for her. 
Perhaps you have noticed the poor woman in the 
Doctor’s pew.” 

“Yes, I observe her every Sabbath. She does 
not look unhealthy, and J am sure her cough is not 
a church-yard one. By the side of Mrs. Haugh- 
ton she looks well and hearty. Mrs. Haughton, 
May, is that pale, sweet-looking lady, to whom 
aunt introduced you last Sunday. She is a most 
lovely, estimable woman. Aunt Lucy says she 
ig a great invalid, a constant sufferer, but her 
gentle patience and cheerfulness make you for- 
get it.” 

“Your aunt Lucy sees only one side,” said 
Miss Nancy, snappishly; “she does not know 
every thing.” 

“To you mean to tell us that Mrs. Haughton 
abuses that woman?” asked May. “ Because no 
body could believe it.” 

“O; no. I have nothing to say about it. But 
I do so pity the poor creature. No friends, no 


real home, no claim on any body; nobody to go 


to in sickness and trouble. And she gets so little 
sympathy,” added Miss Nancy, with her face all 
afloat. “It is enough to melt a stone to hear her 
pitiful story. She has lost a husband and a child, 
and what relatives she has are all against her. 
She has lived in ten different places, and after all, 
has n’ta friend in the world. She has been abused 
every-where.” 

“Does she pretend to be ill-used where she is 
now?” 

“Not exactly; but we understand it very well. 
She says all her former trials were nothing com- 
pared with the present. She says she really loves 
Mrs. Haughton, and that makes her troubles 
more cutting. I pity her so that I could do any 
thing for her.” 

“She dresses well,” said May. 

“As well as Mrs. Haughton herself,” I added. 
“She had on a nice black silk last Sabbath. 
Where does she get her clothes?” 

“Well, ahem! I believe Mrs. Haughton clothes 
her. It is for her own credit to do that.” 

“She is well fed,” I put in; “her great fat 
cheeks show so much. Not exactly consumptive 
that. And she has plenty of leisure. She is out 
walking very often. It is rather a long walk to 
your house for one who is suffering from spinal 
disease. What would you have Mrs. Haughton 
do for her?” 








“I? O, I have nothing to do with it. Of 
course I can’t help pitying her, she is so unfor- 
tunate. It is my nature to share the woes of 
others. I often wish I could do something for 
her,” 

“You might offer her a home,” suggested May, 
with a sly glance at me. “A home where she 
could be sure of such sympathy for her trials, 
would be better to her than gold. And apart 
from the question of duty, what happiness you 
would experience in succoring and soothing her!” 

Ah, Paul, you should have seen her open her 
eyes and dry up her tears. 

“Bless you, Mrs. Leslie!” she exclaimed, “I 
could n’t think of such a thing. My goodness! 
what a scheme |” 

“T thought you wanted to help her,” said May. 
“You will pardon my mistake.” —! 

“T am willing to do any thing reasonable,” she 
replied; “but there ’s no use in discussing im- 
possibilities.” 

“T suppose she has no money if she does not 
work for wages,” said I. 

“Very little, if any. Like many other people, 
she sometimes has spent money without getting 
much benefit in return; and instead of pitying 
this unfortunate peculiarity, Mrs. Haughton sees 
that she has what she needs without fingering 
the money. Every thing, even to pins of differ- 
ent sizes, is found for her. The smallest article 
of her wardrobe is attended to, and all made of 
good stuff, too, so as to leave her no excuse to 
ask for money. They even provide that costly 
rose dressing for her hair, such as Mrs. Haughton 
uses herself. They seem to forget nothing. It 
must be exceedingly aggravating,” said Miss 
Nancy, pulling out her handkerchief, and putting 
the pump in motion. 

“To be sure it is,” I answered so gravely that 
May started and looked up anxiously. “ Poor 
woman! With every want supplied, a comfort- 
able home, good clothes, good food, plenty of leis- 
ure, and no money! Something must be done 
for her, May, dear, can’t you suggest some- 
thing? I am so struck with her desolate condi-, 
tion that I am incapable of planning any relief.” 

“We will make up a purse for her, Maddie. 
You shall contribute first, Miss Nancy, because 
your sympathy will make you liberal, and we 
will give an equal sum,” answered May with a 
merry twinkle in her eye. 

“JT will agree to give twice the amount, Miss 
Nancy,” I responded. ‘The woman has as much 
real claim on ws as she has on Mrs. Haughton, 
and it would be no more than right for us to pay 
something every week toward her expenses. 
Here is ‘the paper, Miss Nancy. It is the back 
of a letter, but it will be large enough for this 
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morning; I will prepare a blank book when I go 
home. May, let Miss Nancy take your pencil.” 
But Miss Nancy had been busily tying the strings 
of her bonnet, and now she got up, and after hes- 
itating and stammering a few indistinct words, 
she finally muttered something about being ex- 
pected home to dinner, and took herself off just 
as uncle and aunt came to join us. 

I never saw gentle aunt Lucy so indignant as 
she was after listening to our account of Miss 
Nancy’s story. 

“T often think,” she said, “that the poor, fool- 
ish woman is not half so much to blame as those 
who draw her out and pretend to pity her. To 
excite pity she seems to be willing to fabricate 
any sort of a story.” 

“Does Mrs. Haughton know how she slanders 
her?” 

“No; she knows she sometimes circulates false 
reports, but she thinks she has no wrong mean- 
ing. She fancies that her mental weakness pre- 
vents her seeing things correctly; that she views 
every thing at times through a perverted medium, 
and really does not intend to tell falsehoods.” 

“What do you think, auntie?” 

“T think she has a false heart as well as a weak 
head. She manifests a great deal of low cunning, 
and Mrs. Haughton believes that, at heart, she is 
really devoted to her. If I did not know that 
‘the good Lord is over all,’ I should wonder that 
Mrs. Haughton’s friends here have not been 
alienated from her by the constant slanders that 
they must hear. Ido wish she would not give 
her so much leisure to gad about and tattle. I 


can scarcely conceive a meaner position than that 


occupied by her listeners.’ Aunt Lucy was so 
unusually excited that we all exerted ourselves 
to start some pleasanter theme of conversation. 

Uncle Thaddeus called us to admire some fine 
specimens of moss that were growing on the low 
rocks, They were of many colors, and as beau- 
tiful in their way as beds of flowers. 

“They have a beauty for me,” remarked uncle, 
“that I do not find elsewhere. Itis their con- 
stancy. They are not fading away while you are 
admiring them. I often come here in the Winter 
when the trees are leafless, and find the rugged 
rocks still robed in beauty, A little further up 
the river is a rock that juts over the bank, which 
is quite covered with lichens. When you are 
strong, Madeline, we will visit it. Every hue of 
the rainbow is seen on it. There are starry spots 
gleaming like silver, framed with purple and 
orange, blended like the same dyes in an Autumn 
sunset. I like to see gravestones covered with 
lichens. Their clinging nature seems such a lov- 
ing tribute to the departed. Their changeless 
loveliness teaches a lesson of immortality. I al- 
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ways replace the moss after lifting it to read the 
inscription of an old headstone.” 

From the lichens, by some strange association, 
uncle passed to the insect world, and so expa- 
tiated upon the beauty and fitness of all God’s 
ereation, that May and I were insensibly led, first 
to examine, and then to admire, an abominable 
black spider who had woven her nest in a fissure 
of the rock. Ugh! I have quite got over my en- 
thusiasm, and have just killed two of its relations 
with a relish. T 

The afternoon wore cheerily away, and we left 
the pleasant grove with some regret. May soon 
forgot hers, for we met her husband before we 
reached home. “Ah, is it not capital,” she whis- 
pered meaningly, “to have an absent friend re- 
turn wneaxpectedly ?” I hope you will do the 
same, only be sure to come soon. 

MADELINE. 


CO Oe 
MURIEL. 


BY LUELLA CLARKE. 


STILL art thou with us in unchanging childhood, 
On all our paths thy tiny footsteps fall, 

Though faint as breath of bird in hidden wildwood, 
O sweet, blind Muriel, dearest one of all! 


Thy gentle presence greets us at our waking— 
The noon’s slow hours thy ministries beguile; 
And ever, on the dusky twilight breaking, 
We trace the tender radiance of thy smile. 


Thy spirit beams where hands unseen are strowing, 
With bursting blooms, the meadow lands of May; 
And, through the gray glooms of November glowing, 

Sheds luster over all the drear decay. 


We know that yonder, on the unclouded mountains, 
Thine eyes are opened, Muriel, and that now 

The light that gilds Elysium’s fairest fountains 
Is softly rippling round thy radiant brow. 


Yet dost thou linger here where, faint and weary, : 
Thy darkling footsteps strayed with ours so long 

Lifting our souls above these pathways dreary, 
Teaching dumb lips to gladden into song. 


O lustrous eyes that will not fade or falter! 

O Muriel! Muriel! with thy fair, young face! 
O beauteous form that time can never alter! 

O sad hearts yearning for one sweet embrace! 


Thy beauty bends above our earthly sorrow— 
The ever-radiant promise of our peace— 

Pledge, in our pain, of an unmeasured morrow 
When, in still sunshine, all the storm shall cease. 


No power thy presence from our souls can sever— 
No grief or gladness, time or tempest wild— 

“Not with us,” yet our own, and ours forever, 
Beyond the weeping, doubly still our child. ` 
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HANNAH MORE, 


EDITORIAL.* 


HE early life of Hannah More had been a 

school of preparation. She now applied her- 
self earnestly to literary labors.. The result was 
a series of works on Christian life and morals, 
which have contributed in an incalculable meas- 
ure to elevate the Christian character and teach- 
ing in all lands, and entitle their author to a 
place among the benefactors of mankind. 

The first of this series was “Thoughts on the 
Importance of the Manners of the Great to Gen- 
eral Society.” We can readily see how com- 
pletely prepared by experience and observation 
she was to write such a book. In it the minor 
morals—or, to coin a word, immorals—of English 
fashionable society are exposed with an unspar- 
inghand. The work was published anonymously, 
and was first attributed to Wilberforce, and af- 
terward to the Bishop of London. The work 
was largely successful. A second edition was 
‘soon called for and sold in a week; a third in a 
few hours. In a few months seven large editions 
had been published and sold. It was timely, 
struck deep into the moral convictions of the class 
for which it was intended, and produced benefi- 
cial results. 

Its authorship did not long remain a secret. 
Among other of her literary friends it brought 
her into conflict with Horace Walpole, who took 
her to task for exhibiting such “ monstrously-se- 
vere doctrines.” She gives the following account 
of her encounter with him: “He defended, and 
that was the joke, religion against me, and said 
he would do so against the whole bench of bish- 
ops—that the fourth commandment was the most 
amiable and merciful law that was ever promul- 
gated, as it entirely considers the ease and com- 
fort of the hard laboring poor and beasts of bur- 
den; but that it was never intended for persons 
of fashion, who have no occasion for rest, as they 
never do any thing on the other days; and in- 
deed when the law was made there were no peo- 
ple of fashion. He ‘really pretended to be in 
earnest, and we parted mutually unconverted; 
he lamenting that I had fallen into the error of 
puritanical strictness, and I lamenting that he 
is a person of fashion for whom the Ten Com- 
mandments were not made.” 

Two years later this volume was followed by 
another having the same general design—‘“‘An 
Estimate of the Religion of the Fashionable 
World.” In 1794 she wrote a series of tales, de- 
signed to counteract the effects of the political 
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tracts of the Jacobins and PERET They were 
published in “ The Cheap Repository,” a monthly, 
which attained to the astonishing issue of about - 
a million each number. Among these stories 
was the world-renowned “Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain.” “Village Politics” was published with 
the same general object. In addition to these, 
the principal works of Hannah More were— 
“Strictures on the Modern System .of Female 
Education,” published in 1799; “Hints toward 
the Formation of the Character of a Young 
Princess,” 1805, written in reference to the edu- 
cation of the Princess Charlotte, on which sub- 
ject her advice and assistance had been requested 
by the Queen; “Celebs in Search of a Wife; 
Comprehending Observations on Domestic Habits 
and Manners, Religion and Morals,” in two vol- 
umes, 1809—of which there was a wonderful 
sale; “Practical Piety, or the Influence of the 
Religion of the Heart on the Conduct of Life’”— 
two volumes—1811; “Christian Morals”—two 
volumes—1812; “Essay on the Character arid 
Writings of St. Paul”—two volumes—1815; and 
“Moral Sketches of Prevailing Opinions and 
Manners, Foreign and Domestic, with Reflections 
on Prayer,” 1819. 

The success of these several works resulted no 
less from peculiar adaptation to the exigencies 
of the times than the inherent power of the 
writer. She seemed, even in her quiet home, to 
have some instinctive perception of the chord 
necessary to be touched in the great moving 
world, and to possess the power of touching that 
chord in an irresistible manner. Take a single 
instance. During the closing years of the past 
century the storms of revolution, which had 
spread over France, had affected the social and 
political atmosphere of Great Britain in a fearful 
degree. Under the puise of fraternity and phi- 
losophy sentiments hostile to order, government, 
and religion were zealously propagated. In the 
name of “reform” a spirit of anarchy was rising, 
which endangered the social and religious as well 
as civil institutions of the country. Clubs were 
organized and club-meetings constantly held. 
The mutterings of the approaching storm came 
up from the workshops of the manufactories, 
from the fields and the mines, and from the vil- 
lages and cities of the realm. The very air 
seemed pregnant with revolution. A sense of 
insecurity pervaded the hearts of all men. Even 
the Government itself was at its wits’ end. Dr. 
Paley’s ‘Reasons for Contentment” argued- the 
case well, proved it logically, but fell cold and 
powerless upon the public heart. Just then 
“Will Chip” presents himself before the public. 
He is one of the people, is modest, holds a little 
tract in his hand—“ Village Politics”—and sim-° 
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ply asks—not the great—but the people to read, 
There he stands, in that simple guise, with a sim- 
ple sling and a few smooth stones in his hand; 
but with them he smites the fierce Goliath, before 
whom the stoutest heart was quailing. Book- 
seller Rivington issues “ Village Politics. By 
Will Chip.” People begin to read it, It is not 
so profound nor so logical as Paley’s “ Reasons :” 
but it is skilled in the art of putting things. The 
people see it—feel it. Every body recommends 
“Village Politics” to every body else. Every 
one inquires, “ Have you read Will Chip?” Book- 
seller Rivington has his hands full now, and his 
shop full too, He can not supply the demand 
for this wonderful—modest, yet all-powerful little 
work.. Bishops christen it, lords bless it, land- 
holders rejoice over it, every body for law and 
order are thankful for it; it multiplies abund- 
antly; 100,000 copies are circulated through lanes 
and courts, entering the shops, knocking at the 
doors, looking out the windows; it speedily 
makes the circuit of the kingdom; it goes by 
hosts into Scotland and Ireland; it leaps into 
France and passes into Italy; it is hawked and 
peddled; in hall and cottage “ Village Politics” 
is known and read. Never before did a mere 
tract take so'completely by storm the public 
mind and work in it so thorough a change. The 
mutterings of the coming storm died away, and 
the sunshine once more broke forth over the 
land.. What royalty with its overawing maj- 
esty; what lords and parliaments; what the pro- 
foundést statesmen, philosophers, and divines of 
the age were unable to effect was accomplished 
by the pen, and that pen was wielded by a 
woman, 
The authorship of “ Village Politics” could not 
_ long remain a secret. Its discovery added largely 
_to the already great reputation. of Hannah 
More. 

But the ballads of Hannah More touched the 
great heart of the English people with a spell as 
weird and potent as that exercised by her tracts, 
We must give one of these as an illustration of 
the felicitous and popular style in which she 
could present the salient points of the profound- 
est subject. Man’s distrust in the equity of 
God’s providential government is one of the most 
difficult feelings to uproot—especially when it is 
` pressed home by poverty or misfortune. Yet 
how completely is this difficult subject treated in 
one of her ballads called “Turn the Carpet!” 
No one can read it without having his faith con- 
firmed, and, whether he confesses it or not, be- 
coming more ashamed of envious comparisons 
and ungrateful murmurs than he ever was before, 
Dear reader, it will do us good even in this day; 
let us read it. 


TURN THE CARPET; 
OR, THE TWO WEAVERS. 
Ina Dialogue between Dick and John. 


As at their work two weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat; 
They touch’d upon the price of meat, 
So high, a weaver scarce could eat. 


“What with my brats and sickly wife,” 
Quoth Dick, “I’m almost tir’d of life: 
So hard my work, so poor my fare, 

'T is more than mortal man can bear. 


How glorious is, the rich man’s state! 
His house so fine! his wealth so great! 
Heav’n is unjust, you must agree; 
Why all to him? Why none to me? 


In spite of what the Scripture teaches, » 
In spite of all the parson preaches, 

This world—indeed I've thought so long— 
Is ruled, methinks, extremely wrong. 


Where’er I look, howe’er I range, 

"T is all confused, and hard, and strange, 
The good are troubled and oppressed, 
And all the wicked are the bless’d.” 


Quoth John, “Our ign’rance is the cause, 
Why thus we blame our Maker's laws; 
Parts of his ways alone we know, 

'T is all that man can see below. 


Seest thou that carpet, not half done, 
Which thou, dear Dick, hast well begun? 
Behold the wild confusion there, 

So rude the mass, it makes one stare! 


A stranger, ignorant of the trade, 

Would say, no meaning’s there convey’d; 
For where's the middle, where’s the border ? 
Thy carpet now is all disorder!” 


Quoth Dick, ‘My work is yet in bits, 
But still in every part it fits; 
Besides, you reason like a lout, 
Why, man, that carpet ’s inside out!" 


Says John, “ Thou say’st the thing I mean; 
And now I hope to cure thy spleen; 

This world, which clouds thy soul with doubt, 
Ts but a carpet inside out. 


As when we view these shreds and ends, 
We know not what the whole intends; 

So when on earth things look but odd, 
They 're working still some scheme of God. 


No plan, no pattern, can we trace, 

All wants proportion, truth, and grace; 
The motley mixture we deride, 

Nor see the beauteous upper side. 


But when we reach that world of light, 
And view those works of God aright, 
Then shall we see the whole design, 
And own the workman is divine. 


What now seems random strokes, will there 
All order and design appear; i 
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Then shall we praise what here we spurn’d, 
For then the carpet shall be turned.” 


“Thou 'rt right,” quoth Dick, “no more I’ll grumble 

That this sad world’s so strange a jumble; 

My impious doubts are put to flight, 

For my own carpet sets me right.” 

Apologetically she says, “I did not think of 
turning ballad-monger in my old age, and I fear 
the antidotes are not strong enough to expel the 
poison; but in-these alarming times each one 
must do what he can.” 

Hannah More was not a mere literary woman, 
She was a practical philanthropist. She was the 
intimate friend of Wilberforce, and codperated 
with him, to the extent of her ability, in that 
great reform of public sentiment on the subject 
of African slavery and the slave-trade, which 
has already branded the latter as piracy and ar- 
raigned the former before the civilized world as 
contravening the laws of God and the rights of 
man. 1 

About ten miles distant from Cowslip Green, 
rose the bold and romantic Cliffs of Cheddar. It 
was a wild, mountainous, and barren regions. 
The inhabitants were half savage, living in caves 
and cabins. They earned a miserable subsistence 
by selling roots, stalactites, and other mineral 
productions of the place, to travelers. It was 
just thé place for home missionary effort, and 
Hannah More became the home missionary. 
They had no resident minister, and the curate 
lived twelve miles distant. She visited the region 
twelve times before she could obtain the consent 
of the miserable land-owners and the concur- 
rence of the people for the establishment of a 
school, Every vexation was encountered pa- 
tiently, and every obstacle overcome with per- 
sistent effort. A suitable house was at length 
obtained and leased for seven years. In a letter 
to Wilberforce she says, “As to the mistress for 
the Sunday school and the religious part, I have 
employed Mrs. Esterbrook, of whose judgment I 
have a good opinion, I hope Miss Wilberforce 
will not be frightened, but I am afraid she must 
be called a Methodist.” 

The day was at length fixed for the opening of 
the school. The people flocked from far and near 
to witness the scene. Miss More opened it in 
person. She says, “It was an affecting sight. 
Several of the grown-up youth had been tried at 
the late assizes—three were the children of a 
person lately condemned to be hanged; many 
thieves, all ignorant, profane, and vicious, beyond 
belief. Of these banditti we have enlisted one 
hundred and seventy; and when the clergyman, 
a hard man, who is also the magistrate, saw these 
creatures kneeling around us, whom he had seen 
but to commit or to punish in some way, he burst 


into tears, I can do them but little good, I fear, 
but the grace of God can.” This was the begin- 
ning of a great work, not only for Cheddar, but 
for the region round about. No less than thir- 
teen parishes were found equally destitute of re- 
ligious instruction, and the people demoralized, 
in some instances, in a still greater degree. Other 
Christian women were stirred up to follow the 
example of the Misses More, for “Patty” had 
become a powerful aid to Hannah. Before the 
first year of missionary effort closed schools had 
been established in nine different parishes, and | 
over five hundred scholars had been gathered 

into the Sabbath schools. To these day schools 

were now added, and all the appliances for educa- 

ting and elevating the people were employed. 

It was now that the character of this noble 
Christian woman shone forth with resplendent 
brightness. She voluntarily withdrew from the 
circles, whose wit, learning, and elegance must 
have had strong fascinations for a mind gifted 
like hers. Her labors and charities among the 
despised and forsaken were abundant. She usu- 
ally visited at least three parishes each Sabbath— 
riding from ten to thirty miles—regulating the 
teachers and schools—exhorting and praying; 
and this work she continued upward of twenty 
years. By her angel ministries many a despair- 
ing heart was comforted, many a dark mind illu- 
minated with the truth of God, and many a soul 
brought to taste of the redeeming love of Christ. 

The mere labor, however, was but a small por- 
tion of the endurance called for in these Christian 
efforts, The most fearful opposition™aiid abuse 
were suffered, in which, it is lamentable to think, 
Church bigots, without religion or shame, took 
the lead. One of their schools was broken up in 
the hight of its usefulness. It will hardly be 
credited in the present age that the great offense 
charged upon this school was, that its principal, 
Mr: Bere, had encouraged extemporaneous pray- 
ing, and also speaking upon religious experience 
in a little meeting of a dozen poor neighbors for 
religious conversation. This was encouraging 
“Methodism,” and with the curate, to whom had 
been committed the care of souls, it seemed bet- 
ter to blast the only efficient agency in the parish 
for the renovation of the morals of the people 
and the salvation of their souls, than that “ Meth- 
odism” should receive any countenance. The 
Misses More were attacked with a virulence al- 
most incredible. They were accused not only of 
“Methodism,” but also of Jacobinism, disloyalty, 
and even of French infidelity. The basest means 
were employed to inflame the public mind against 
them. The following bill, posted up on the high- 
ways, will serve as a sample of what they had to 
encounter: 
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“Just imported from Barbary, by Baron Mun- 
chausen, a large collection of strange beasts, 
which the Baron has had the honor of exhibiting 
before the Bishop of London and his party with 
great applause, and may be seen at any time of 
the day at a new-built caravan at the sign of the 
Green Cowslip, in the parish of Wrington, at 13} 
pence each. The collection consists of five female 
savages [the Misses More] of the most despe- 
rate kind, one black bear, [Mr. Bere,] which they 
wounded with a poisoned dart while he was 
guarding his little ones.” 

These trials saddened the hearts of the sisters, 
but could not swerve them from their great work. 
Hannah writes to Wilberforce, “In Blagdon is 
‘still a voice heard, lamentation and mourning,’ 
and at Cowslip ‘Rachel is still weeping for her 
children, and refused to be comforted because 
they are not’ instructed. This heavy blow has 
almost bowed me to the ground. . . . Patty be- 
haves nobly, and only works the harder for all 
these attacks.” The disbanding of the school at 
Blagdon cost her many struggles; but when the 
day came she appeared on the ground in person 
and delivered an address that deserves to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold. “It is with no small con- 
cern,” she said, “I have to inform you that we 
shall meet no more in this place. The Sunday 
school, and the evening reading, the weekly 
school of industry are all at an end. Before we 
part it is but justice to you to declare that my 
sister and I have never had more comfort from 
the teachable and dutiful behavior of any chil- 
dren, nor more satisfaction from the sober and 
decent conduct of any parents than we have ex- 
perienced in this place. You will give us the 
best evidence that you have profited by our in- 
structions, and those of your master, by carrying 
the religion you have been taught on Sunday 
into the business of the week, and the behavior 

‘of your daily life. I shall hold that person’s re- 
ligious profession very cheap indeed, who is not 
hereafter sober, peaceable, industrious, and for- 


giving. Be diligent in your attendance at Church - 


twice a day. Show that you fear God, by keep- 
ing his commandments and reverencing his min- 
isters; show that you ‘know the King, by sub- 
mitting to all that are in authority under him, 
especially to magistrates.” 

She then bore testimony to the faithfulness of 
the teacher who had for eight years been in this 
noble work, and concluded by addressing the 
young men and women. “ Young men!” she 
said, “let me exhort>you to be sober-minded; 
avoid the snares and corruptions of the world, 
against which you have been so long guarded, 
and to which, at your season of life, you will be 
so much exposed. My young women! so long 
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the objects of our tender care and concern! I 
commit you to the protection of God. He can, 
and I trust he will, raise up better friends than 


we have been to you. In any case he will him- 
self be your friend if you walk in the paths in 
which you have been trained. He will never 
leave you nor forsake you. .. . We shall never 
think of the five years that are past without be- 
ing thankful for what has been done, and without 
wishing we had done more and better.” 

In vain do we look through this address, of 
which the above is only a part, for one word of 
repining under, personal wrongs and sufferings, or 
one word of complaint against those whose cruel 
hostility had been the means of inflicting this 
great wrong. Never did her character appear 
more truly noble than on this occasion—a praise- 
worthy imitation of the example of Him “who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again; and 
when he was persecuted threatened not.” 

Amid all these missionary labors and toils, to 
which were added a large epistolary correspond- 
ence and the cares of almost incessant company, 
she still found time for the prosecution of her 
literary enterprises. By consulting the dates it 
will be seen that most of her works were written 
and published during this period. 

From her writings Hannah More received a 
large income. Her sisters also realized large re- 
turns from their long and successful labors as 
teachers. In the end they purchased a fine es- 
tate near Wrington, and all five came to live in 
one household. They were bound together by 
the tenderest affection; and their lives were made 
happy by a congeniality of character, tastes, and 
pursuits. Beautiful in their lives, in death they 
were not divided. In the village church-yard at 
Wrington, beneath a yew and willow, a plain 
stone bears the following inscription: “Beneath 
are deposited the mortal remains of five sisters: 

“Mary More died 18th of April, 1813, aged 
seventy-five years. 

“Elizabeth More died 16th June, 1816, aged 
seventy-six years, 

“Sarah More died 17th May, 1817, aged sev- 
enty-four years, 

“Martha More died 16th September, 1819, 
aged sixty years. 

“Hannah More died 7th September, 1833, aged 
eighty-nine years. 

‘All these died in faith. 
“Accepted in the beloved. 

“Hebrews xi, 13, Ephesians i, 6.” 

It will be seen by the above that Hannah sur- 
vived all her sisters and lived to a very advanced 
age. Her later years were not without trials, 
nor yet without the infirmities of age. Her men- 
tal vigor remained almost unabated to the last. 
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So long as she could work she did not cease to 
labor for her Master. In the hour of age and 
feebleness tenderly-attached friends surrounded 
and ministered unto her. In her dying moments 
some one spoke of the good deeds that had 
adorned her life. She quickly replied, “Talk not 
so vainly; I utterly cast them from me, and fall 
low at the foot of the cross.” Her pious ejacu- 
lations during her last hours evinced how com- 
plete was the triumph of her faith. She would 
exclaim, “I know that my Redeemer liveth ;” “O 
the love of Christ, the love of Christ!” “The 
thought of that better world lifts the mind above 
itself;” “O, glorious grave;” “Lord I believe, I 
do believe with all the powers of my weak, sin- 
ful heart.” Almost at the last lucid moment she 
stretched out her arms as though receiving some 
dear object to her embrace, exclaimed, “ Patty” 
and “joy,” as though her most dearly-beloved 
sister had come to meet and welcome her. 

Upon the writings of Miss More we forbear 
any criticism. Their general character is too 
well known to require any such labor at our 
hands, nor have we space for such a work. She 
wrote much and well; and of her it may be said, 


no doubt, with as much truth as of any author. 


who has ever lived, that she wrote 
“No line which, dying, she could wish to blot.” , 
—_— coco 


WHITEFIELD IN MARYLAND, 








BY DAVID CREAMER. 





NUMBER I. 

Was Whitefield ever in Baltimore ?—Errors of Griffith 
in his Annals of Baltimore—Of Dr. Hawks in his 
Ecclesiastical History—Of Dr. Backus in his work 
on Revivals—First Presbyterian Church of Balti- 
more. 

ID Whitefield ever visit Baltimore? This 

question, though apparently answered in the 
affirmative by Griffith im his “Annals of Balti- 
timore,” has long puzzled historians, and still 
continues to perplex them. Griffith’s statement 
is as follows: “ Messrs. John and Charles Wesley 
had visited Georgia as missionaries in 1735, but 
soon returned to England. In 1740 Mr. John 

Whitefield arrived there, and passed through 

Baltimore on several visits to the North.” 

This account is brief and comprehensive, but 
unfortunately it needs verification. The error in 
Whitefield’s Christian name might be deemed 
merely typographical, were it not for the evident 
carelessness which pervades the whole sentence. 
Whitefield’s first visit to Georgia was not in 1740, 
but 1738; and his second voyage to America was 
in the following year, when he landed near Cape 
Henlopen, thence journeyed to Philadelphia, vis- 





ited New York, returned to Philadelphia, and 
thence traveled by land to Georgia, passing 
through Baltimore, as we shall show, in Decem- 
ber, 1739. In 1740 he made but two, not “sey- 
eral visits” from Georgia “to the North,” and 
both times went by sea, landing in the Spring at 
Newcastle, Delaware—or, as recorded in his Jour- 
nal, “the Province of Pennsylvania”—and in 
the fall at Newport, Rhode Island. 

On both occasions Whitefield returned South 
by sea, having in his second tour merely entered 
the north-eastern part of the Province of Mary- 
land on his way to Reedy Island, in the Delaware 
River, to embark for Georgia. He spent but one 
day in Maryland, at “ Bohemia,” where he preached 
as usual, and wrote two letters, one to his be- 
loved friend John Wesley, dated November 24, 
1740. In this letter he says, “ Wonderful things 
our Lord brings to pass in these parts every day, 
Here is a close opposition from some of the Pres- 
byterian clergy. The seed of the serpent is the 
same in all, of whatever communion.” This pas- 
sage several writers on Whitefield and Church 
history in Maryland have misconstrued, among 
whom may be classed Dr. Hawks and Dr. 
Backus. 

Dr. Hawks, alluding to the state of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Maryland, says, 
“Thus matters continued till 1740, when Mr. 
Whitefield made his appearance in Baltimore. 
According to his account, there was a sad dearth 
of piety in Maryland, and he found ‘a close op- 
position from some of the Presbyterian clergy,’ 
whom he charitably classes with ‘the seed of the 
serpent. ” This of course is irony; but Dr. 
Hawks applies Whitefield’s charitable remarks to 
the wrong persons. Whitefield was not speaking 
of the “ Presbyterian clergy” of Maryland, but 
of the Philadelphia Presbytery, many of whom 
were bitterly opposed both to him and his coad- 
jutors, which opposition resulted in a schism of 
the Synod the following Spring, 1741. “His 
stay” in Maryland, says Dr. Hawks, “at this 
time was short, and he appears to have made no 
very strong impression, though he writes, ‘won- 
derful things our Lord brings to pass in these 
parts every day.’ One of the most wonderful is, 
that his extraordinary eloquence did not produce 
a greater effect than it here seems to have done.” 
Here again the learned author misapplies the 
words ‘in these parts” to Maryland, instead of 
Pennsylvania; and hence there is here no ground 
for the wonderment expressed at the presumed 
obduracy of the inhabitants of Maryland. In- 
deed, when Whitefield did visit that province a 
few years later, the facts were just of the oppo- 
site character, as may be seen from the following 
extract of one of his letters written in 1747, and 
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quoted by Dr. Backus in his work on Revivals. 
“I have now,” says Whitefield, “been a three- 
. hundred mile circuit in Maryland, and through 
one or two counties in Pennsylvania. Every- 
where the people have a hearing ear. The Word 
has run, and hath been glorified in Maryland.” 
For a further. confirmation of the correctness 
of our interpretation of Whitefield’s words, we 
beg leave to quote a passage from one of his let- 
ters from Virginia to Gilbert Tennent, dated De- 
cember 15, 1739, wherein he uses nearly the same 
language as above: “The hand of the Lord 
brought wondrous things. to pass before we left 
Pennsylvania.” And we know his ministrations 
in this province the following year were still 
more successful and glorious, while in the mean 
time he had not been in Maryland. Our object 
is to arrive at the truth, without which fiction 
takes the place of fact, and history becomes a 
fable. 
Dr. Backus, in his “ Historical Discourse” on 
taking leave of the old church edifice of the First 
Presbyterian ‘congregation of Baltimore, 1860, 
makes a similar misapplication of his words and 
meaning when he states that Whitefield “says 
that he found a close opposition from the Presby- 
terians of Baltimore.” When Whitefield wrote 
the above misquoted letter, he had not been in 
Maryland for about one year, and had no inter- 
course up to that time with the “ Presbyterians 
of Baltimore.” In reply to a note from the 
writer, Dr. Backus, under date of April, 1860, 
says, “Of course, when, Mr. Whitefield passed 
through this region, ‘Baltimore’ included the 
whole county. There was a congregation of 
Presbyterians about Elk Ridge Landing, and one 
about fifteen miles from Baltimore near the Rei- 
sterstown road—also one about twenty miles off 
in the north-east direction.” Take this explana- 
tion, and still there is no proof, that we have 
been able to find, that Whitefield had any inter- 
course with the Presbyterian clergy of “ Balti- 
more county,” till several years subsequent to 
1740. This we think may also be fairly inferred 
from Dr. Backus’s own account of “ Revivals of 
Religion in the Presbyterian Churches of Balti- 
more,” published in 1858. In this discourse oc- 
curs the following passage: “Ten or twelve years 
after the legislative grant to lay out this town 
[Baltimore] was obtained, [1729,] and there were 
not more than twenty or thirty houses on this 
site, Whitefield, then in the prime of life, and at 
the hight of his usefulness, on more than one of 
his journeys from Georgia to the North and back, 
visited Maryland.” The author does not say 
. “visited Baltimore,” or “Baltimore county,” 
although the construction of the former part of 
the sentence seems to require such an ending; 
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but that would have been contrary to fact, and 
the data being oe the meaning is prudently 
left indefinite, 

Again: Dr. Backus says that Whitefield in his 
Journal writes “that he found thousands,” during 
his first visits to Maryland, “who had -never 
heard of redeeming grace.” This, we think, 
should be applied, not to Maryland alone, but to 
the whole South, just as we would refer another 
passage from one of his letters, also quoted by 
our author; namely, ‘There are thousands im 
these Southern parts that scarce ever heard of 
redeeming grace and love.” 

Dr. Backus has given the subject much atten- 
tion, and we deem the remainder of the paragraph, 
though not entirely satisfactory, too interesting to 
be omitted. ‘Soon, however, Whitefield had rea- 
son to say, ‘Have the Marylanders also received 
the grace of God? Amazing love, Maryland is 
yielding converts to Jesus; the harvest is prom- 
ising; the time of the singing of birds is come,’ 
We learn from his letters that the whole popula- 
tion was moved, and that it was rare to find an 
individual who was not prepared to listen with 
interest to the subject of personal religion. What 
was the precise course of Whitefield’s journey on 
those visits we can not learn with positiveness. 
We find from his letters that he was on the East- 
ern Shore, at Annapolis, and that ‘he made a 
three-hundred mile circuit,’ through seven coun- 
ties of Maryland and one or two counties of 
Pennsylvania. From these incidental hints, from 
his visiting Nottingham, Prince George’s county, 
on one of these occasions, and from a letter of 
President Davies, there can be little doubt that 
he preached with some success in Baltimore 
county. And it is highly probable that some of 
those who subsequently became the nucleus of 
the first” Presbyterian Church of Baltimore, 
“attended upon the ministry of which we have 
these accounts. Some of them resided near to 
the churches where he must have preached, and 
others of them came in a few years from that 
part of Pennsylvania where he labored most 
successfully.” 

The biographers of Whitefield having all failed 
to record his first journey through the Province 
of Maryland, we will endeavor, in a subsequent 
paper, imperfectly to supply the hiatus. 


—scCoo— 
$ SELF-DISCIPLINE. 


Tuar discipline which corrects the eagerness 
of worldly passions, which fortifies the heart with 
virtuous principles, which enlightens the mind 
with useful knowledge, is of more consequence to 
real felicity than all ae provisions which we can 
make of the goods of fortune. 
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WILBRAHAM—WAYSIDE GLEANINGS. 


BY A STUDENT. 


ET us walk this hour. The sun is sinking, and 
the moon is rising. The west is gold, the east 
silver, and the two lights each surge up to the 
zenith, where they blend in one mellowed hue, 
like the strong and beautiful in a happy home. 
How many eyes are looking on this silent orb to- 
night, and with what different feelings do they 
regard it! There has been more moonshine said 
and written about this quiet queen, now rising so 
majestically, than about all the other planets, 
primary and secondary—Venus not excepted— 
in the solar system. A regular series of conjec- 
tures, from that of the honest soul who believes 
it made of “green cheese,” to that of the philos- 
opher who maps out its mountains and its plains 
with all the assurance of one who has traversed 
the lunar regions. Wondrous power is attributed 
by some to this silver star, varying, however, ac- 
cording to the portions visible, and the way you 
look at it. If you see it over your left shoulder 
when its horns point to the east, beware! Lach- 
esis draws out the thread of your existence in 
doleful colors. But if you are wise and look at 
it over your right shoulder, the argent and gold 
threads glitter in the warp and woof of your life. 
If this fact were more generally understood, how 
much needless evil might be shunned! Then, 
there are others who look at the moon as the 
spécial guardian of the weather. Is it warm, 
cloudy, dull, it will be clear and cold after the 
moon has quartered. Is the air clear, keen, and 
frosty, the mercury at zero, the weather will mod- 
erate after a change in the moon. These quarter- 
ings, halvings, and beginnings, are to them won- 
derful epochs in the history of each individual 
moon. They are periods of severe struggles with 
the elements. All nature seems to envy her se- 


rene countenance, and thus summons all its forces, 


winds, hails, and floods, to war with it, and after 
a terrible conflict, it comes out halved or quar- 
tered, as the case may be. The convulsion is 
generally more terrific during the passage of the 
moon from old to new. Then its influence over 
the destiny of mortals is more directly felt. We 
must believe that some of these good people are 
a little Zwnatic, or at least moonstruck. 

But while we have been walking and talking 
the moon has sailed upward, and even now tips, 
with its brightening beams, the tree-tops at the 
mountain’s base. Its rays have a warmth, too, 
which they had not an hour ago, as if she heard 
our words, and burned with indignation at the 
base aspersions. How strangely those slant 
beams fall on my head! They feel just as they 





did seven years agone, when I was walking this 
same mountain road. Seven years ago! Can 
this be the same sky, and these the same fields 
upon which I then looked? It must be so; yet 
the sky has been so curtained with clouds, and 
earth so draped in sable, that I scarce knew it 
till that warm moonbeam fell on my heart, and, 
by the subtile, mysterious law of association, 
waked up the sleeping remembrances, and evoked 
from the dim past the events of those earlier 
days. Persons of like occupations, habits of 
thought, and tastes usually band together, and 
form a kind of brotherhood almost indissoluble 
for life. But the baptism of sorrow, let it come 
through whatever agency it may, allies persons 
of diverse tastes and habits, and brings them into 
a closer relationship; so that, although they may 
never have opportunity to speak, and rarely 
meet, they watch for an occasion to send some - 
friendly greeting, or to do, unseen and unknown, 
some deed of kindness to the suffering. Thus 
the “uses of adversity” become “sweet,” for if 
there be in the soul any germ of goodness, nur- 
tured by the dew of tears, it shall increase and 
mature, till its unfolding and blossoming shall 
gladden the eye of every beholder, 

These thoughts are suggested by the events 
which memory calls up, and which have some 
connection with yonder hovel just on the mount- 
ain side. It is occupied now by a family whose 
children, with unwashed faces, uncombed heads, 
and peculiar accent, plainly show that they came 
from the Emerald Isle. But it was not always 
so. When last I walked this mountain road, it 
was tenanted by a poor, lone woman, known only 
to a few, but in her poverty and desolation hon- 
ored by that few. Her story is soon told. When 
she came with her husband and son to that spot, 
they were not only poor in worldly goods, but in 
mental and moral treasure. Soon the great 
transforming power of religion reached both her 
and her husband, and unfolded to their vision 
things unspeakably glorious. Then for the first 
time was life redeemed from interminable drudg- 
ery; and cheered by the prospect of the future, 
they toiled on hopefully and happily. After a 
time the son left for the then “far West.” Years 
passed, and they grew aged and infirm. The son 
wrote that he would come for them and take them 
to his own home. The day was fixed for his ar- 
rival, and with all the pride and confidence of 
parents who feel that they have a support when 
their own strength fails, they watched his coming. 
Suddenly they heard a step, and the door opened. 
It was a neighbor who came to bring unwelcome 
tidings. The son had gone to the quiet grave, 
and could no longer heed their wants., The stroke 
was terrible, and the agony that followed was 
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life-long; and in the years that slowly passed, 
many an hour of silence, broken only by the half- 
suppressed groan, told something of their woe. 
After a time the father sickened and died, and 
the mother meekly bowed in submission to the 
will of Heaven. 

It was after these events that I first saw her. 
Her antiquated dress first arrested my attention 
as she entered Church; then as she listened to the 
sermon, her browned, and wrinkled face glowed 
with a luster not of earth, The words she heard 
did not merely please the ear, they were the soul’s 
food, They lifted her among the blessed, and 
though on earth almost unnoticed and unknown, 
she walked with God. For long months this 
poor woman lived in that lone house, and when 
in the drear Winter the spotless snow would 
scarce be tracked for days, and the winds howled 
forth their long overtures, or sadly murmured 
through the crevices of her rude dwelling, she 
would calmly look up and ask for the presence 
of the Holy One. And he came at her call, nor 
scorned her simple trust, but gave her “joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness.” What a blessed thing that the air 
and the sunlight, and the sight of the green 
fields, and blue sky, and starry heavens, are not 
forbidden to the children of sorrow and of pov- 
erty! 

It was thus this lone one thought, as with slow 
and failing step she made her way down the mount- 
ain’s side, now stopping to look at the trees under 
which her son used to play in his boyish days, 
and then gathering a few stray violets that seemed 
to look at her so tenderly from the rude banks of 
earth by the roadside; then as she looks down 
upon the valley so green and beautiful, with 
white houses surrounded by clustering trees, and 
spires of church and academy, and groups of 
happy students, she blessed God for the sight, and 
prayed for a speedy entrance into the fields of 
paradise, and into that city of whose glory she 
had read in the Word of Life. And her prayer 
was heard at last. In mid-Autumn, when Sum- 
mer seemed to resume her sway, and golden sun- 
sets flung their dying glory over mountain and 
vale, and tinged with their rich hues the marble 
slabs that whiten the dell, the death-angel came, 
and she went peacefully, triumphantly to her 
home. 

In the fullness of her love for the Church, 
which had been the instrument of making her 
wilderness life bud and blossom like the rose, she 
gave that building, and little piece of ground, 
and every thing she possessed to it. She cast 
into the treasury of the Lord more than many 
rich, for they gave of their abundance, but she 
all her living. 











GETHSEMANE. 





BY MRS. ELLEN CLEMENTINE HOWARTH. 





I THINK could I behold the bowers 
Where my Redeemer bent the knee, 
And breathe the fragrance of the flowers 

Of sanctified Gethsemane ; 
And with my sinful lips once press 
The turf on which my Savior trod— 
Anointed thus, then could they bless, 
And praise, and serve thee, O my God. 


I know notif the Kedron brook 
Doth water still the solemn glade, 
Nor if it bears aught of the look 
It bore when there our Savior prayed ; 
But though the Kedron floweth not, 
And thou art bare of flower or tree, 
To me thou art earth’s holiest spot, 
O sanctified Gethsemane. 


There is a sad and soothing calm 

Even in thy name, O sacred earth! 
That stills, like drops of magic balm, 

The turbid waves of passion’s birth, 
And thou hast even power to set 

My captive heart from fetters free— 
I only sin when I forget 

The sorrows of Gethsemane. 


’T is said that every earthly sound 

Goes trembling through the voiceless spheres, 
Bearing its endless echoes round 

The pathway of eternal years. 
Ah, surely then the sighs that He 

That midnight breathed, the zephyrs bore 
From thy dim shades, Gethsemane, 

To thrill the world for evermore. 


Is it this power’s electric start 

That toucheth souls with love divine, 
That bringeth to my brother's heart 

The calm that cometh not to mine? 
Is it the tears that bathed His face, 

That from the clouds in raindrops pour, 
Baptizing, in a shower of grace, 

The sinful earth for evermore ? 


I know not, but I fain would trace 
O'er burning deserts long and wide, 
That I might look upon the place 
Where my Redeemer lived and died; 
And fallen tower and broken wall 
Of His loved city I would see, 
And thee, the holiest spot of all, 
O sanctified Gethsemane ! 


MINISTERING ANGELS. 





BY JANE TAYLOR. 





I suk no light, I hear no sound, 
When midnight shades are spread; 

Yet angels pitch their tents around, 
And guard my quiet bed. 
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THE CASTLE OF RYNAST. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF KASPAR 
FRIEDRICH GOTTSCHALK., 





BY MARY A. A, PHINNEY. 





Hë who has never yet beheld the beautiful 
scenery of Silesia, the wild masses. of her 
giant mountains, over which Rübezahl once 
reigned; who has never yet looked down from 
the high rock-pinnacles of this gigantic mount- 
ain chain, upon the landscapes painting indescrib- 
ably-beautiful pictures below, can not say that 
he has seen the most lovely portion of our ever- 
lessening father-land. Whoever has journeyed 
through it, has doubtless become acquainted with 
the noteworthy ruins of the castle Rynast, with 
whose description and history I will open this 
gallery of German castles, 

A walk of three-quarters of an hour from the 
well-known watering-place of Warmbrunn, brings 
us to the village of Hermodorf, belonging to the 
Count of Schafgotsch. The village lies directly 
at the foot of the mountain upon which the ruins 
of Rynast stand, and through it necessarily lies 
the path of the traveler who wishes to ascend to 
them. Over the door of a certain dwelling may 
be found a large board fastened, upon which are 
the words, 


“ He who Rynast’s walls would see, 
Let him trust himself to me!’’ 


The occupant of the house is the guide of stran- 
gers up the old mountain, and to him one must 
always apply, inasmuch as he has the key of the 
little hut in front of the ruins, as well as that of 
the room in the ancient watch-tower; and is, 
moreoyer, the host of travelers on the mountain. 
This office gives him, in Hermodorf, the high- 
sounding title of Commander of Rynast. With 
him the traveler must climb, for a half hour, an 
easy path which was constructed in the year 1800, 
when the Queen of Prussia visited Rynast. 
Chairs, however, are kept in readiness to carry 
up such as find the way even now too difficult. 

Among the many legends of these ruins is that 
of the beautiful Runigunde. 

Runigunde, the only child of one of the earlier 
possessors of Rynast, had received a manly edu- 
cation from her father, who was enraged with 
Heaven for giving him no son. If she romped 
wildly, played with arms, tamed horses, or amused 
herself with his horsemen, he caressed her most 
tenderly. She was most ardently attached to 
him, and was perfectly inconsolable when, one 
day, in a fit of intoxication, he leaped with his 
horse over a precipice, and was dashed to pieces 
on the rocks below. She caused his remains to 

















be buried in the almost inaccessible place where 
he had fallen, and made it her custom daily to 
visit the grave. She still continued her former 
mode of life, only that her wildness was rougher 
and gloomier than before. Her visits to the 
grave of her father nourished her hatred toward 
the rocks, which, she said, had deprived her of 
her parent; yet she would not forsake her mount- 
ain abode, although she possessed other castles 
situated in fertile valleys. She seemed to love 
her dwelling-place, because she could be angry 
with it, 

After the death of her father, a throng of stately 
knights sued for the hand of the rich maiden. 
No one of them received a decided answer, and 
none could tell wherefore, till she at last ex- 
plained that upon the next St. Gertrude’s Day 
all should be expected to assemble in order to 
hear the ultimatum from her mouth. The day 
arrived, and Rynast swarmed with suitors, for 
the wonderful convocation of all upon one day 
had called together many out of mere curiosity. 
They drank at a table sumptuously laid, and fed 
by the oil of the grape, the flame of hope rose 
brightly in the breasts of all. Already the even- 
ing drew nigh, and Runigunde had not yet an- 
nounced her decision. Many a:one, animated by 
the noble wine, besought her for an explanation, 
but in vain. At last she rose from the table as 
if waking from a dream, and cried, 

“Now is the time to disclose the conditions of 
my love and hand so daringly demanded! Let 
those who will hear, follow me !” 

She hastened to the court-yard, and the multi- 
tude followed in wild confusion, She passed out 
at the castle door, and hastened upon a newly- 
beaten path, by torchlight, to the grave of her 
father, whither the crowd reeled after her, When 
she had reached it, she snatched a crucifix from 
the hands of a priest, raised it on high, and cried 
with enthusiasm, 

“Here rests the only one I ever loved! Here 
I swear to love none, marry none, who shall not, 
sitting in knightly harness on his steed, ride 
around the upper ledge of the castle wall, and 
thus defy the rocks which are stained with my 
father’s blood!” 

So she spoke, wished the guests good night, 
and left them, some cursing, others laughing, 
murmuring, or silent. 

The news of this wonderful marriage condition 
spread far abroad, Perilous as it was to consent 
to it, there were, nevertheless, foolhardy ones 
who were willing to try their fortune. In order 
to keep the merely curious from her presence, 
Runigunde had posted a watch on the way to the 
castle, who acquainted every knight with the 
condition, and the danger connected therewith. 
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If he still announced his determination to sub- 
mit, he was guided to the castle, presented to the 
lady, allowed to pass a day in her society, and 
was then obliged, with the following ceremonies, 
to enter upon the fearful adventure. In the 
court-yard he mounted his steed amid the beating 
of drums and the noise of artillery; Runigunde 
looked down upon him from the balcony, repeated 
her assurance, and wished him success. He 
promised her the fulfillment of the condition, and 
now rode, attended by his weeping retinue, over 
the drawbridge and upon the wall. The drum- 
mers remained at their posts, the guns were loaded 
anew, in order to give a glorious reception to the 
knight who should successfully complete the task ; 
but they never sounded the second time, for over 
the fearful steep were precipitated all those un- 
fortunates who, from vanity or covetousness, had 
determined upon the risk. . 

Great was the number of those who found their 
death in such a way, and became a sad sacrifice 
to so inhuman a stipulation. The fame spread 
‘far abroad, and at last it was still and desolate at 
Rynast, for each aspirant was terrified at the fate 
of his predecessors. Runigunde’s madness at 


this increased from week to week, but the coun- 
try people around rejoiced that the knights had 
become once more prudent, and would no more 


cast themselves into visible destruction. 

Thus passed a long, long time, when suddenly 
a stately knight, attended by a single esquire, 
came galloping up the mountain. The servants 
having become inattentive, rushed confusedly in 
the path, terrified at the unwonted apparition, 
wished hastily to put themselves in order and 
prove the new-comer, but a defiant “Hence, 
servants |’ disarmed their courage. They let him 
pass, looked after him and at each other in aston- 
ishment, and feared the affair might not end well 
for them. 

Runigunde laughed loudly when they told her 
another knight had appeared, and sprang, full of 
proud joy, to the window. But a sensation, 
never before experienced, took possession of her. 
With increasing attention and a confusion quite 
unaccustomed to her, she marked the majestic 
deportment of the handsome stranger, and his 
beautiful blue eyes that gazed up at her firmly 
and steadily. Before she was aware of it he had 
already entered the room, greeted her courteously, 
and she bowed involuntarily lower than ever be- 
fore in the presence of one of his peers. 

“Lady,” he addressed her, “I am acquainted 
with the task you have imposed upon the knight- 
hood. If success be mine, then I am the last to 
undertake the adventure.” 

He deported himself from this moment with a 
noble ingenuousness, conversed upon many sub- 
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jects with such penetration, decision, and confi- 
dence, that Runigunde dared not treat him as 
she had done his predecessors. All that he said 
sounded to her new and charming. His proud 
boldness did not offend her; his feeling descrip- 
tions awakened in her strange emotions, but his 
entire manner, both of deporting himself and 
treating her, embarrassed her, and made her feel 
that she was playing an awkward part. 

While she discovered this, it occurred to her 
that she did not yet know who the stranger might 
be. Accustomed always to be informed even be- 
fore the arrival of 'a knight, she was greatly irri- 
tated at the negligence of her servants, and left 
the room hastily to inquire of and reprove them, 
But no one could give her the desired informa- 
tion, and the esquire of the strange knight was 
so laconic and enigmatical that, in a passion, she 
gave him a blow on the ear, and ran again to the 
room in order to ask his name of the unknown. 
She was prepared to do this with earnestness and 
severity, but his novel behavior disarmed her. 
He had taken up a lute in her absence, on which 
he was playing fanciful airs as she hastily en- 
tered. The soft tones, through which a flood of 
new and pleasant emotions streamed in upon her, 
softened her whole nature. The frown vanished 
from her brow, and she seated herself with down- 
cast eyes opposite the knight, who sang, with a 
rich, manly voice, a song whose sentiment im- 
pressed her so strongly, that she could not con- 
ceal her tears. 

So the day passed, and as night came on the 
stranger left the room with the announcement 
that early on the morrow he would ride round the 
castle on the wall. With anxious heart-throbs 
Runigunde heard it, sought to effect a delay, 
and wished that the knight might relinquish his 
intention; but he remained firm. With the sen- 
sibility of awakened love and the pain of a broken 
pride, Runigunde remained alone. She threw 
herself upon her couch, but no sleep refreshed 
her, and not till long past midnight did she sink 
into one of those wild dreams sometimes attending 
slumber. 

At the first break of day the strange esquire 
opened the door and went out upon the wall, and 
as the sky reddened in the east he went back to 
the castle-yard and led the steeds from the stall. 
Then the knight came down the staircase clad in 
light garments, embraced his esquire, swung him- 
self upon his horse, and rode proudly forth. 

“Now awaken all in the castle,’ cried the | 
esquire to the trembling porters, “but allow no 
one to approach the wall.” 

Even to the ascent of the wall the e&quire ac- 
companied his master, who then, with a friendly 
glance at him, rode on, taking his feet from the 
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SCENES OF OTHER DAYS. 


stirrups, and allowing the reins to hang negli- 
gently upon the neck of his steed. Securely it 
walked along the narrow path, while the rider 
looked quietly down into the terrible valley where, 
as yet, it was dark night. The sun rose up in the 
east, and the lark soared singing into the air, but 
he saw neither sun nor lark, only he sometimes 
looked kindly back upon the esquire walking near 
the wall. 4 

Meanwhile all in the castle were aroused, and 
ran hastily to and fro in confusion and anxiety. 
Runigunde was also awakened. Scarcely had she 
heard that the knight was upon the wall, when a 
fearful shuddering seized her. “He is dead!” 
she shrieked, and hurried to the castle-yard. 
“Where is his body?” None answered; all stood 
with folded hands. 

When the anxiety of all was at the highest, 
behold, the knight on his steed, drenched with 
perspiration, turned the corner of the building at 
the other extremity of the wall, and drew near 
the end of the fearful path. Runigunde was 
nearly fainting as he rode safely from the wall, 
and dismounted from his horse. The loudest joy 


took possession of the servants; they shouted, 
screamed, and danced. The drums beat in the 
court, and the artillery thundered over the whole 
region the news that the victory was at last won. 


“Do homage to your master!” cried Runi- 
gunde, and beckoned to the knight. 

“You have fulfilled the conditions, noble 
knight,” she said to him; “you have appeased 
the spirit of my father. I surrender to you this 
castle and its territory, and am ready to call you 
my husband.” 

Again the drum sounded. _ 

With lofty earnestness the knight replied, 
“Lady, the terrible charm is broken which has 
cost the lives of so many noble men. I rejoice 
to have set bounds to your pride and cruelty, and 
thank God for the protection he has granted me. 
Curse and eternal disgrace be upon whoever shall 
hereafter undertake this risk. To declare this 
loudly that it may go through all lands, was the 
only object of my appearance at the castle. For 
a year my horse has been trained to walk upon 
narrow paths, and this was not the first time he 
has traveled over such a one, but it will be the 
last time. And you—you, who with inhuman 
heart have cast to destruction so many unhappy 
youths—turn back; "let the emotions of nature 
and humanity awake in your heart. Abhorrence 
and disgrace to the haughty Runigunde; honor 
and love to the tender, the kind! Break the 
crust which surrounds your heart; awaken feel- 
ings which become a woman! Become a woman 
and a wife, and repair to the world those lives 


which your pride has sacrificed. 
Yor. XXTI.—23 
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“T can not become your husband. I am Adal- 
bert, Landgrave of Thuringia, and have already 
taken a most noble wife to my love; but I con- 
jure you, give yourself once more to the world 
and to mankind; and if you would have an as- 
sistant in your beautiful beginning, choose my 
friend, this esquire, the brave Hugo of Erbach; 

“ But you who stand in astonishment around 
me, witnesses of most fearful outrage, be also 
witnesses of repentance and improvement. Obey 
your mistress, but remember that we ought al- 
ways to obey God rather than man. 

“ And now, lady, farewell! Pardon the humil- 
iation—you have deserved it. When the sickle 
of the moon appears, my friend will return in 
order to be a witness, and perhaps a sharer, of 
your altered sentiments. Farewell!” 

He swung himself upon his horse, and rode 
with his esquire down the mountain. Runigunde 
was borne fainting to her chamber. She lay eight 
days sick; then she prayed and fasted in deep 
humiliation. At the end of the fourth week ap- 
peared the knight Hugo of Erbach, with a shin- 
ing retinue, at the door of Rynast. Runigunde 
became his bride. The love of Hugo and the 
friendship of Adalbert softened her repentance, 
and her last word to her children was the prayer 
never, in proud defiance to nature, to bring blood- 
guiltiness upon themselves and humanity. 
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SCENES OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY SYBIL R. GILMORE. 


SCENES of other days come stealing 
O’er our spirit, as some dream 

Half forgotten; weird-like whispers 
Linger o’er life’s changeful stream. 

Music of a voice so loving, 
Falling low-toned on the ear, 

Seems enchained within our mem’ry 
With those things we love so dear. 

Spirits from the past seem breathing 
Words of days when hopes were bright, 

When the scenes of life were wreathing 
Joys that brightened in their flight; 

Loving ones, though yonder sleeping, 
Seem to linger near us now; 

Palms of velvet green seem bearing 
Palms to deck our wearied brow. 


Dark and fitful are the changes 
Wrought, our youthful dreams to blight 
Mingling with our days of gladness, 
All the shades of darkest night. 
Cherish, then, the past with fondness, 
With a dear and holy trust, 
Till life’s sands haye run and wasted— 
Till frail man returns to dust. 
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THE DALLES OF THE ST. CROIX. 





BY PROF, E. E. EDWARDS. 

HE charm of natural scenery owes much of its 

potency to association. Artistically viewed, 
the landscape may be tame and spiritless, and 
yet, possess an indefinable beauty, something su- 
perior to all external conditions, The desert has 
a smile for its nomadic children, the shoreless ex- 
panse of ocean becomes fascinating to the sailor, 
and any landscape, however tame, becomes beau- 
tiful to. those long accustomed to gaze upon it. 
Genius may consecrate a.scene, We love “Sweet 
Afton” and the “Vale of Avoca.” The mighty 
spell of song has rendered them sacred; love and 
affection have superadded a, beauty that is not 
found in running stream or blossoming valley. 
Sweet. Afton, after all, may be commonplace— 
may flow through banks of ordinary earth, and 
through “braes” that are none of the greenest, 
but the spell may not be broken: 





“My Mary ’s asleep by thy murmuring stream; 
Flow gently, sweet river; disturb not her dream.” 


The Vale of Avoca, in a utilitarian point of view, 
may be excellent pasture land; but it owes not 
its charm to green sward or crystal waters: 


“T was. that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were 
there, 
Who made every scene of enchantment more dear.” 


It is this superadded charm of association, or 
of song, or of story, which renders it a pleasant 
task to describe favored localities, and a most 
difficult one to picture those which are remote 
and but little known. 

‘The River St. Croix is not an Afton. No poet, 
that we are aware of, has ever chanted its praises. 
Perhaps the somewhat mythical ‘‘ Nawadaha, the 
sweet singer,” who dwelt somewhere 


“Tn the green and silent valley, 
By the pleasant water-courses,” 


has, like the bards in Ossian, raised the song: if 
so it was in monotonous Chippewayan, and to 
our ears the burden of the song is lost. Geo- 
graphically considered, the St. Croix is a tribu- 
tary of the Mississippi, rising near Lake Superior, 
and flowing southward. It is navigable for sixty 
miles above its mouth, and, during the Summer 
months, is crowded with rafts of pine lumber. 
Physical beauty it has beyond any other stream 
in the West: its true spiritual significance will 
be developed in after years, when its banks shall 
be crowded with happy homes. Byron was mis- 
anthropical when he wrote about the pleasure in 
the pathless woods—the rapture on, the lonely 
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shore. There is, without doubt, beauty in soli- 
tude, but no beauty is perfect. till it. receives the 
nobler impress of the spiritual; no landscape is 
finished till it is hallowed as the home of man. 
It is true man sometimes makes sad havoc of the 
beauties of nature; he chains Undine to his saw- 
mill; the groves. of murmuring pine-trees he 
transforms. into prosaic saw-logs, and sometimes 
he prefixes his own unmusical name to river, lake, 
and waterfall; but still he gives them a human 
interest, and so “the wilderness blossoms as a 
rose.” i 

The waters. of the St. Croix are by no means 
clear as. crystal; on the contrary, they are of a 
rich brown color, and in the sunshite more “like 
the. wine when it is red,” a tint. borrowed from 
the banks of reddish clay. This river, like the 
Mississippi, has worn its channel through the 
lower magnesian limestone, and the rich lower 
silurian deposits beneath it. Here you may find 
the trilobite, and its kindred fossils, the impress 
of countless ages upon their quaint forms. Here, 
too, where the waves are breaking upon a beach 
of white sands, you may ‘find the cornelian, a 
gem, that would be costly if it were only more 
rare.. For thirty miles above its mouth the river 
is widened into a lake, which winds gracefully 
among hills that. have a far less rugged aspect 
than those bordering on the Mississippi. Thirty 
miles above the Lake occur what is grandly 
styled “The Falls,of the St. Croix ;” but the trav- 
eler in search of the picturesque will be disap- 
pointed. In. vain will he listen for the thunder 
of talling floods, or look for the gleam of vertical 
waters. There is nothing to be seen but a long 
rapid, where the waters, churned to foam over 
innumerable rocks in their rapid passage, remind 
us most of Longfellow’s description of the old 
Viking, who placed a foaming draught of ale to 
his lips, when, + 

“ A loud laugh of scorn 
Out.of. those lips: unshorn, 
From the deep drinking horn 
Blew the, foam lightly.” 


The spray is indeed flying before us, but there is 
no old Viking above laughing through the foam 
of his, goblet; there is no one, in short, but an 
Indian spearing fish, and who can not sympathize 
with our far-fetched fancies. 

There are thriving cities upon either side of 
the rapid, but we pass them by, only observing 
that here the Repository has faithful readers, 
some of whom, in other days and other latitudes, 
welcomed the first numbers ever published to 
their homes and hearts. The “New Monthly,” 
as we styled it; how quaint and yet how queenly 
its garb! Some prophesied ill, others feared the 
worst for the venturesome publication; a few 
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paid for and read it with ever-inereasing satis- 
faction, some of whom, after wandering a thou- 
sand miles from their early homes, send back a 
greeting. We loved the old name—* Ladies’ Re- 
pository, and Gatherings of the West,” but, alas! 
the latter half of the title, eae musical, was 
not cosmopolitan enough. 


“No pent-up Utica contracts our powers,” 


Reader, excuse what might have been a positive 
digression from the subject. 

Ho! for the Dalles of the St. Croix! Just be- 
low the rapids the river is crowded between per- 
pendicular ledges of trap-rock, varying in hight 
from seventy to one hundred and fifty feet. At 
first the passage is so narrow that the little 
steamer, that makes its semi-weekly trips during 
the Summer, can scarce find room to turn. 
Through this part of the Dalles the water rushes 
swiftly, and with many a whirlpool, but emerging 
into a wider part becomes calm and mirrors the 
rocks above. These rocks, many-hued with 
mosses, with ferruginous tints, and with the por- 
phyritic gleam of the more recently-exposed por- 
tions, are crowned with pines, which stand slen- 
der and stately, as though a part of the columnar 
masses on which they grow. 

We have chosen midwinter as the time for our 
present visit to the Dalles. Our Northern land- 
scape is drear, yet beautiful. Our white cottages, 
such a blur upon a green, Summer landscape, 
harmonize perfectly with the snow-wastes around 
them, The rocks and the somber pines above 
them relieve the scene of its monotony. The 
river and the lakes are frozen; even the whirl- 
pools of the Dalles are bridged with ice, and from 
beneath the snow, where the eye can detect no 
traces of a brook, the ear can catch the low, mu- 
sical laughter of running waters. The waterfalls 
are incrusted with huge shells of ice, pearl-colored, 
rainbow-hued, whence cometh a deep reminiscent 
murmur, something like the song which the sea- 
shell eternally sings of the sea. There are frozen 
cascades on the hill-sides, and hanging motionless 
over ledges of trap-rock that have the appear- 
ance of mighty torrents suddenly transformed to 
adamant; but there is no murmur of falling wa- 
ters from beneath: they are silent as they are 
motionless. In Summer they are small springs, 
that you would scarce observe, trickling through 
crevices in the rocks; in Winter they grow cease- 
lessly, drop after drop freezing, and thus giving 
these ice cascades a kind of exogenous growth; 
whereas the true waterfalls, when frozen may be 
classified as endogenous. This method of classi- 
fication, it is proper to observe, is not yet pat- 
ented. These false cascades are, some of them, 
very beautiful. There is one in particular which 











we shall find on the western ledge of the Dalles, 
which hangs over its precipice, a silent Minne- 
haha. Its pearls are frozen, its rainbows are 
folded away, its flowing drapety has the rigidity 
of marble, its wreath of foam is but a, dazzling 
snow-drift, and I sigh to think that returning 
Spring, which beautifies all else, shall dissolve 
this lovely vision. It will, indeed; but snow- 
flake and frost-gem shall only be resolved into 
more beautiful forms, into drops of crystal and 
wreaths of mist; and where hung the sculptured 
waterfall, shall be seen rocks, green with mosses, 
overhung with nodding forms and trailing vines, 
and mirrored in the still, dark waters below. 

What have we here? Names. Names of the 
many, written, apparently, wherever, on the 
smooth surface of the rock, there is place for a 
name. This is perhaps their only immortality. 
We can not avoid recalling the old couplet so 
often impudently written as a comment on vic- 
tims of the name-writing mania: 


“ Fools’ names, like their faces, 
Always seen in public places.” 


Rather satiric than just: at any rate our sym- 
pathies are with the owners of the names. For 
we recall among the odds and ends of our lost, 
but unforgotten treasures, the memory of a jack- 
knife, instrumental in carving a name, and some- 
times a brace of them, on every conspicuous 
beech-tree in the forest. May time deal gently 
with those trees, and the woodman spare them, 
and as for the jack-knife, “may it rust in peace,” 
where we lost it years ago! 

High on what appears a monumental column, 
composed of several rocks, poised curiously one 
upon the other, and reaching to the hight of per- 
haps seventy feet above the river, is the name of 
a lady who once dared to stand upon the pinna- 
cle, and who must have resembled the goddess 
Fame, as she is represented in the frontispiece of 
our spelling-books, standing upon the summit of 
her own proud temple. 

The column in question is not as high as for- 
merly it was. Some patriotic madcaps once cele- 
brated the Fourth of July by toppling over the 
highest rock. Had they been subjected to a sim- 
ilar experiment in gravitation the ends of public 
justice would have been answered; but Nature 
is more forgiving than poets. The miscreants 
live, it is hoped, to repent of their vandalism. 

There are many things still to be seen in the 
Dalles, but with the mercury twenty degrees be- 
low zero, as it happens to be this beautiful day, 
perhaps it would be best to return. “There are 
sunny days in Winter,” but after all there is a 
more pleasant season. If you would see the 
Dalles in their beauty come when the birds sing— 
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the strawberries are ripe—come when the net- 
work of raspberry-vines is red with the luscious 
fruit: the rocks and hills shall be robed in their 
holiday garb, the river shall smile as the shad- 
ows and sunlight play above it, and the tall pines 
wave a welcome. 


———7cCCe 


MENTION THE GOOD. 


BY MRS. B. A. M’NALL. 


HERE is a spark in every human soul, how- 

ever degraded and lost it may seem, of that 
celestial fire we call the good. If you would re- 
form either an individual or a people appeal to 
this. Fan into flame this living spark which 
God hath implanted. You may have to search 
for it, but rely upon it it is there, and it is access- 
ible. Bring it out from its incrustations and it 
will glow and sparkle, and, if fed, communicate 
its light and heat to the whole system. Do not 
forget that you may crush out this good, or cause 
it indefinitely to slumber, by heaping over it the 
black ashes of besetting sins. Men may be will- 
ing themselves to admit that they are bad, but 
they can not brook it from the lips of another.- 

Mother! do not forget to commend your little 
one when its infantile efforts have merited a 
mother’s smile. Watch for these opportunities, in 
order that you may nourish into healthy growth 
the better qualities and affections of your child’s 
heart—create a laudable ambition to excel in vir- 
tuous acts. The answering smile, the new light 
glistening in the eye, the inner resolve, will more 
than compensate you. But these are only the 
germs; you shall gather the fruit hereafter. 
Show by every act that you love and appreciate 
the good and it will flourish, and evil die for the 
very want of food to nourish it. 

Husband! praise your wife, sympathize with 
her; and when she has striven to make your 
ibe pleasant and comfortable, appreciate the 
effort. Suppose you can pick flaws with it and 
her, one word of encouragement, one look of ap- 
proval, will arouse much more effort, and create 
a vast deal more happiness than @ frown or an 
unkind word. You may mold that loving heart 
as you will, if you only deal with it kindly and 
gently. Women are made up of love, sympathy, 
and a thousand little affections and emotions, 
each beautiful and tractable in themselves, if 
these have not been perverted by harshness and 
abuse. It is your fault if she is not all that you 
would have her to be. 

Wife! in your intercourse with your husband, 
appeal to the good that is in him. The effort 
will not be a fruitless one. You are the vine, 
and should cover with your fruit and foliage the 





rough spots in the trunk of the oak. He has 
supported and sustained you. _ How else can you 
repay him but by love and devotion? Dwell 
upon the noble traits in his character, and pass 
over his faults, if he has any, in silence. If it is 
meet that they should stand against him, it is 
not meet that you should array them. You may 
soften and modify a character otherwise stern 
and harsh, if you but approach it on the accessi- 
ble side. 

Do n’t talk scandal, and surmise evil of your 
neighbors, good people! but mention the good 
that is in them. ' You will find it somewhere if 
you only look for it, and developed in each indi- 
vidual in a different manner. An artist, when 
he would paint a masterpiece, copies nature in 
every particular; but he copies her beauties and 
not her defects. He borrows a beauty here, and 
a grace there, and dwells upon them; revolves 
them over and over in his mind, and then blends 
them into one beautiful whole. So look upon 
human nature and seize the true, the beautiful, 
and the good, and mold them to your purpose. 

Is not that a morbid taste in society which 
drags the characters of men and women forth, 
and parades them before the public gaze simply 
for the sake of destroying them? Does it not 
furnish the very food for impurity that it thrives 
on? Just so sure as like begets like, does dwell- 
ing upon evil beget evil. Thoughts engender 
thoughts, and good ones purify, but evil ones 
corrupt. There is an innate pride in every indi- 
vidual, never wholly crushed out, that makes 
him delight to find some good in himself. Who 
was ever won to goodness by having the whole 
category of his faults arrayed against him? 


— cCOo 


GOD’S LABORS AND CARE. 


HEN we think of the labor required to rear 

the few that are in our households—the 
weariness, the anxiety, the burden of life—how 
wonderful seems God’s work! for he carries 
heaven, and earth, and all the realms of his cre- 
ated universe in his bosom. 

Many think that God takes no thought for 
any thing less than_a star or a mountain, and is 
unmindful of the little things of life; but when 
I go abroad, the first thing which I see is the 
grass beneath my feet, and, nestling in that, 
flowers smaller yet, and, lower still, the mosses 
with their inconspicuous blooms, which beneath 
the microscope glow with beauty. And if God 
so cares for “the grass of the fields, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven,” shall he 
not much more care for the minutest things of 
your life, “O ye of little faith ?” 
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BY MARY A. HARLOW. 
j 





MY heart is harder, and perhaps 
My manliness hath drank up tears; 
And there ’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few brief and checker’d years— 
But nature’s book is even yet 
With all my mother’s lessons writ.— WILLIS. 





O name, however eminent upon the page of 

history, excites in my heart more love, rev- 
erence, and admiration, than is awakened by the 
remembrance of a very plain old man, known to 
“every body” as “uncle Edward.” Great men 
astonish the world by brilliant minds, and unex- 
ampled deeds; but there was in his quiet life 
both beauty and greatness, independent of the 
world’s smiles and worship. Dear old man! he 
is now gathered to his fathers; but there are 
many faithful hearts that unite in saying, with 
deep sincerity, “Thy life hath left surviving 
love ;” and not love merely, but an undying con- 
firmation of the beauty of Christianity. 

Uncle Edward had one son, the only member 
of his family that was left to cheer the old man’s 
declining years. Harry was a noble, high-spirited 
boy, inheriting, in a great degree, his father’s 
good qualities, yet giving evidence of one serious 
defect of character, that threatened to influence 
the happiness of his whole life. Although ever 
respectful to the counsel and teachings of his 
father, Harry was confident that he needed no 
assistance in preparing for that lifelong struggle, 
of which, as yet, he knew comparatively noth- 
ing. His inclinations were on the side of virtue, 
and he saw no necessity of being warned of those 
rocks and quicksands on which many a noble 
youth, possessing virtues and talents equal to his 
own, is driven and destroyed. 

This confidence in his own strength was a 
source of anxiety to uncle Edward, who saw, 
with the wisdom of long experience, how weak is 
the defense which the young heart builds itself, 
in that hour, so often met, when temptation shall 
beat upon it like an angry flood. 

It happened on one Winter’s evening that a 
stranger came to uncle Edward’s to pass the 
night. We had never seen him before, but he 
was the business partner of an intimate friend, 
and was received by uncle Edward with great 
pleasure. He was a middle-aged man, handsome 
in form, and possessing a countenance remark- 
ably interesting. His face might have seemed 
commonplace but for his eyes; so dark and pene- 
trating were they, that those upon whom he fixed 
them, with his accustomed searching expression, 
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could easily be deluded with the belief that he 
was reading, at a glance, even the secrets of their 
life and character. At first he was grave and 
taciturn, but gradually uncle Edward’s honest 
intelligence awakened his interest, and he talked 
with zest upon the various subjects which it 
pleased the old man to present. That he was a 
gentleman of mind, education, and refinement, 
his language unmistakably declared. There was 
none»of the bitterness and misanthropy in his 
conversation which marks the man who does not 
rightly improve each one of life’s lessons. He 
was genial in his views of others, and judged the 
world with that charity which is the noblest in- 
dex of the Christian character. 

From the first hour of his visit I noticed that 
he directed the closest attention to Harry, and 
seemed anxious, after his own reserve had melted 
away, to draw him into the conversation, in 
which, for some reason, Harry did not partici- 
pate. I was certain that he had discovered the 
marked self-reliance which characterized this 
young man, and on some dark page—perhaps of 
personal experience—was reviewing a picture of 
youthful independence and weakness. 

It was not a matter of wonder that Harry’s 
noble face and dignified bearing should have at- 
tracted his attention. However obvious his 
prevalent weakness, it required no skilled physi- 
ognomist to discover in Harry Leeford talents 
which, if rightly improved, would make his life 
an honor and a blessing to the world. Therefore 
was Harry scanned by the keen eyes of the 
stranger, and his every act apparently made the ' 
subject of careful study. 

After tea uncle Edward left the room, and we 
were alone with our guest. He was seated by 
the fireplace directly opposite to Harry and my- 
self, holding a paper before him, and entirely con- 
cealing his face. He was so earnestly engaged in 
its perusal that we could converse in low tones: 
without fear of interrupting him. By some 
chance, or providence, I know not which, Harry, 
who took a mischievous pleasure in declaring 
opinions directly the opposite of mine, recited 
the story of an ancient commander, who, in a 
time of great peril, yielded his own wishes to the 
prayers and tears of his family, although con- 
scious that he was sacrificing his own life. He 
ended the story by saying emphatically: “In his 
place, J would not have yielded, had I been the 
brave-hearted Coriolanus, or simply Harry Nee- 
ford. To what purpose is our manhood given, if 
we must always bow to some weaker judgment? 
Deliver me both from man’s and woman’s dicta- 
tion!” As he finished he looked up, and was 
startled by encountering the stranger’s dark eyes 
fixed intently upon him. If I could read that 
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glance aright, there was deep pity in his heart 
for this mistaken youth, who expected to pass 
through life’s complexity and see no dark hour 
when even a woman’s feeble voice might be his 
salvation. 

“Young man,” he said, “I fear you do not 
measure your strength by the demands of life. 
We have no knowledge of the struggle in which 
we are to engage, while in a haven of peace and 
security. Action alone is the test of competency. 
Excuse me, but I feel compelled to speak, because 
I have experienced the value of the very dicta- 
tion which you condemn, All men, sooner or 
later, meet temptation; but few, alas! are pro- 
tected by the same safeguard as myself.” He 
ceased speaking abruptly, seeing how Harry 
quailed beneath his earnest glance and his re- 
buking voice. It seemed that he used no trifling 
„exertion to stay the torrent of words that had 
begun to burst from his lips. He would have 
succeeded, doubtless, had not uncle Edward en- 
tered the room in time to hear his concluding 
sentence, 

“You are right,’ he said, anxious to resume 
the conversation. “ Life is a more difficult jour- 
ney than the young imagine. Although my own 
has been spent amid these quiet hills, with scarce- 
ly any change in its uniform current, I am well 
aware that powerful influences are evermore af- 
fecting the destiny of others. I can relate no 
interesting incidents from experience or observa- 
tion; but you have mingled with the world, and 
are able, perhaps, to convince the incredulous 
that it has every-where concealed dangers. If 
so, even a few words of counsel to these young 
persons may be a lasting benefit. You know, 
sir, how simple are the agencies which Heaven 
sometimes employs to effect incalculable good.” 
Thus addressed, the stranger glanced at us,\as if 
to read our consent or disapproval. 

“As you have hinted, I know something of 
the world,” said he, “but I have never, and do 
not at present, assume the position of a guide. 
A few remarks as hastily uttered as those that I 
addressed to your son, are usually all that I ven- 
ture to make. Eager as I am to correct the false 
views which the young not unfrequently enter- 
tain, the subject is so imbittered by recollections 
that I have kept locked in my own heart that 
which no one, however hardened, could listen to 
unmoved—the story of my own folly and rash- 
ness, From some influence my aversion of per- 
sonal history is to-night removed; and I wish 
but to gain the consent of these young persons, 
before proceeding to relate it.” 

For myself, I was as anxious to hear as was 
uncle Edward; and so, I imagined, was Harry. 
He said nothing, but bowed gravely to express 
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his willingness. A few moments of silence passed, 
and our guest commenced his recital. 

“T was not always, as now,” he said, “a lonely 
wanderer, dependent upon strangers for all the 
happiness and sympathy of life. My first recol- 
lections are of a pleasant home, and kind parents, 
brothers, and sisters; but before the years of 
childhood had passed, my mother and myself 
were all that remained of our family. So I grew 
up under her care, and each day added new 
strength to the bond of affection that existed be- 
tween us. I know not but all parents love alike; 
but hers seemed something uncommon, it led to 
such sacrifices for my sake. We were without 
fortune, but a mere pittance being left by my 
father; but by struggles which I am even now 
pained to remember, and in which I vainly begged 
my mother to desist, by the time I reached the 
age of eighteen I was much better educated than 
most young men who have far superior adyan- 
tages. I now felt that I must commence the 
pursuit of fortune, and if I succeeded how happy 
would I make that idolized being whose life was 
given, unreseryedly, to me! I had also to main- 
tain an untarnished name, and to prove to my 
mother the power of innate virtue, without the 
aid of ‘precept upon precept, which, from my 
childhood, she had labored to fix within my 
memory. And here I made no greater mistake 
than many others, naturally as proud and inde- 
pendent as I was. There are thousands who be- 
lieve that because they feel no disposition to be- 
come thieves, libertines, or drunkards, that prayer 
and counsel in their behalf is unnecessary and 
irksome. But I never revealed my thoughts by 
word or look, and only revered my mother the 
more for what I considered her mistaken solici- 
tude, 

“At this time a friend of mine, named George 
Malcom, was employed as a clerk in the city of 
C , two hundred miles from our home. By 
his steady habits he had gained the confidence of 
his employers; therefore he was permitted to 
recommend some young person, with whose char- 
acter he was thoroughly acquainted, to fill a sim- 
ilar situation, He wrote to me-without delay, 
bidding me hasten to C within a limited time, 
as the demand must be immediately met. My 
mother went calmly at work to prepare for my 
departure. Every. thing in her power which 
could add to my comfort was hastily performed, 
In my presence she refrained from the least exhi- 
bition of sorrow, and employed every remaining 
opportunity in presenting to my mind the attrac- 
tions of virtue and Christianity. At last the 
hour arrived when we must part. In that agony 
I realized in its true light all that I was leaving, 
Although my mind was filled with youth’s ambi- 
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tious hopes, at that moment I would have given 
worlds, if possible, could I have been carried back 
to infancy, and through another life have dwelt 
in the light of her love and protection. Over- 
come with my emotions, I threw myself at her 
feet, and declared my determination never to 
leave her. She raised me calmly, and pointed to 
the carriage awaiting me at the door. This re- 
stored my fortitude, and I crossed the threshold, 
and, after a hasty farewell glance, was borne rap- 
idly away. Strangers were around me, indiffer- 
ent to my sorrows, indifferent to the grief which 
I felt was then revealing itself, in tears and groans, 
in our desolate home. For their careless eyes I 
maintained my forced calmness, and through the 
long day of our journey I was like a cold, mute 
statue, moving amid the bustle and confusion of 
active life. I saw continually before me a pale, 
patient face, and heard the faint ‘God bless you,’ 
the last effort of pent-up grief. 

“When I arrived in the city, I saw the neces- 
sity of throwing off my sorrow, and of devoting 
all my energies to the duties of my situation. I 
endeavored to take a rational view of our separa- 
tion, and to see in it the first necessary step to 
fortune and happiness. I soon had much out- 
ward assistance in carrying out my design. The 
young man whose life has been spent in the coun- 
try, with scarcely any variation in its yearly rou- 
tine, finds in such a change material for constant 
wonder and excitement. Here was life in forms 
of which, till now, I had had no conception. At 
every step I encountered some pleasing novelty, 
and not three months had elapsed after my arri- 
val before I discovered a difference between the 
country and city, compared with which ‘the leaf- 
less desert and Paradise itself were fitting exam- 
ples. 

“T had, as yet, done nothing which could be 
construed into a departure from the precepts of 
my mother. If any thing clouded my happiness, 
it was the conviction that a fellow-clerk, between 
whom and myself there had existed, from the 
first, a warm friendship, was pursuing a course 
which would ultimately end in his ruin. As he 
was several years my senior, and, I believed, in 
all respects my superior, I had not the courage to 
sound in his ear onenote of warning. How little 
did I imagine that he was already pledged to the 
service of sin by an oath that prompted him to 
constant activity! There were few to whom he 
revealed so much of his character as to myself, 
and it was universally acknowledged that Oscar 
Hill possessed goodness, beauty, wit, and accom- 
plishments—all so fatal in their influence when 
accompanied with a corrupt heart. I was not 
conscious, a8 months rolled away, of the power 
he was gradually gaining over me, such was the 
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fascination of his recklessness. He did not seek 
to hurl me by one decisive blow over the brink 
of ruin, but to lead me gently along, at first cov- 
ering the thorns by the way with fragrant. flow- 
ers, till, accustomed to their sharpness, my feet ` 
should madly tread them down, and hurry on- 
ward to the precipice. Thus was I illustrating 
the truth of the poet’s description of! vice y 


f When seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
/ We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’ , 


“Had I forgotten the counsels of my mother? 
Ah, no! Heaven is not slack concerning its 
promises. Every secret prayer, every sigh and 
tear, is beheld by the eye of Him who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps; and in his own time, he will 
convince the faithful of the depths of his love 
and compassion, I remembered her gentle warn- 
ings, but they had no power over me, for I was 
cherishing, as ever, that spirit of self-reliance 
which scorns both counsel and reproof. I said to 
myself, exultingly, ‘I am a man, and fully quali- 
fied to be my own keeper!’ I, a stranger to God, 
a mere child in worldly experience, uttering such 
blasphemy! O, we were indeed undone, should 
mercy fly from our scorn and insults. 

“But if my mother’s influence was lost upon 
me, another, of similar character, was acting in 
opposition to that of Hill’s. All of this time 
George Malcom had been to me a faithful friend, 
and the hours that I spent in his home were the 
bright spots in the darkness which was gradually 
enveloping me. He had a sister, a gentle girl, 
as beautiful in form and features as she was lovely 
in character. All my self-reliance was subdued , 
in her presence. She seemed so trusting, leaning 
upon the strong arm of her brother, that I in- 
stinctively worshiped her childlike dependence. 
Annie Malcom had no knowledge of the tempta- 
tions to which I was yielding; and erelong we 
experienced the happiness of mutual love. 

« A year had now passed since I came to O—— ; 
a year of mingled joy, excitement, and sorrow. 
I had written quite regularly to my mother, and, 
at her earnest request, was about to make her a 
visit. Much as I regretted leaving Annie, I felt 
an inexpressible joy in the prospect of again see- 
ing my dear mother, and in the hope that a sep- 
aration from temptation might save me, for my 
eyes were so far opened that I began to see the 
dark waters that were surging around me, and in 
which, with a very demon leading me on, I should 
soon be ingulfed. The secret of that man’s pow- 
er I have since vainly ‘tried to fathom. As it 
was, I was like wax in his hands, and even then, 
after one year of trial, he had molded me almost 
at his pleasure. Had a little longer time been 
given, he would have been satisfied with his 
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efforts. In the still midnight, when I dared not 
look upward to the holy stars, nor think of those 
two being so beloved, so deceived, he led me into 
scenes of dissipation, and placed to my lips the 
wine-cup, that unfailing agent of sin and despair. 
When the morning dawned we were again at our 
place of duty, enjoying the good opinion of our 
fellows, and wearing the counterfeit smiles of vir- 
tue and happiness. I dared not tell him of my 
intended return to the country, fearing that he 
might pursue me even there. So I kept it a se- 
cret, and longed for the arrival of the day that 
would free me from his thralldom. 

“ Hill had been a frequent visitor at the house 
of George Malcom, and had often excited my 
jealousy by boasting of the favor with which he 
was received by Annie. Although I had perfect 
confidence in her truth, I was annoyed by his 
words; and one evening, when in the heat of 
wine, as he ridiculed me before his companions 
upon my defeat and his success, a quarrel arose 
between us. It was the first time that I had 
ever ventured to oppose him, and after a warm 
dispute, which but faintly expressed the anger in 
both our hearts, I left the room, and unattended 
by my evil genius, sought my home. There I 
was confined a few days by sickness, and I de- 
termined, as soon as I was able, to go at once to 
my mother. Five days passed thus, and the 
morning of the sixth I had fixed for my depart- 
ure. During this time I had not seen Annie 
Malcom, but her brother came to me twice to in- 
quire after my health. By some means a rumor 
got abroad that Hill and I had quarreled about 
Annie; and the night before my intended depart- 
ure, as I was preparing to make her a farewell 
visit, and, as much as possible, exculpate myself 
from blame, a note, written by her own hand, 
was sent me, full of expressions of love and ten- 
derness. While I was reading this precious mis- 
sive I heard a knock at my door, and opening it, 
I admitted a young man named Hardy, a bitter 
enemy to Hill, and a spectator of our dispute. 
He had come, he said, on an errand of charity, 
having something to communicate which related 
to my honor and courage. He whispered only a 
few words in my ear, but they aroused a demon 
in my heart. ‘Here, a drink from this bottle, a 
pistol, and then revenge!’ he exclaimed; and 
hastily obeying his orders, I followed him through 
the streets, while in my ears rung the words, 
‘miserable coward! jilted lover!’ It seemed to 
me that not a moment had passed before I stood 
at a gaming-table, and encountered the eyes of 
Hill. In an instant a fiendish expression came 
over his handsome face, and he hurled at me the 
very epithets which Hardy had repeated. I 
calmly gave him the lie, when he sprang toward 
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me with clinched fists and attempted to strike. 
I had already seized a chair, and before he had 
time to execute his design he lay, half senseless, 
at my feet. Then a chorus of voices hissed in my 
ear, ‘Kill him! kill him!’ Hardy had thrust the 
pistol into the breast pocket of my coat. I drew 
it out, and with it came a piece of white paper, 
which floated down upon the very body of Hill. 
‘Annie’s letter!’ was my hasty thought, as I ° 
snatched it up and hurriedly glanced at the writ- 
ing. Heavens! it was not hers! No; God per- 
mitted the voice of one whose love was hallowed 
by years of watchfulness and prayer to speak 
to me in that moment of peril. There was 
upon the paper, which for a year I had uncon- 
sciously carried, but a single line, ‘If evil befall 
Benjamin, my gray hairs shall go down with sor- 
row to the grave.’ In an instant the thought 
of what I was doing—the consequences to her, 
to Annie, to myself, flashed through my mind, 
It seemed as if all her prayers found in that sen- 
tence a voice of love, warning, and condemnation. 
The pistol fell from my nerveless hand. There 
was a loud report, followed by a stifled groan 
from Hill. In a moment I was seized and hur- 
ried out of the house. ‘He is not dead? I 
asked in an agony of suspense. 

“ «I hope so, was the careless answer. 

“‘ Leave me! I imperiously demanded, strug- 
gling to free myself from their hands. 

“«ı Very well—then take care of yourself? was 
the rejoinder, and I was left alone. 

“Take care of myself! how mockingly it sounds! 
Had I not been doing so for a whole year, and 
now, perhaps, I was a murderer. Words can not 
express my feelings as I wandered, during the 
long hours of night; im the silence and darkness. 
Physical danger was unthought of, but a sense 
of the shame, disappointment, and agony which 
I had prepared for others tortured me almost be- 
yond endurance. At last I went mechanically in 
the direction of the water, thinking, with a shud- 
der, of its depth and calmness. How trifling 
would be the sacrifice of a worthless life, ċould I 
thus expiate its sins! But, alas! ‘the evil that 
men do lives after them, and often possesses 
even more vitality when its originators are silent 
and motionless. 

“I was wandering about upon the wharf, some- 
times peering down into the dark waters, then 
clinging eagerly to whatever support was near, 
when I was accosted thus by a rough, kind voice, 
‘Hillo, shipmate! in a gale, hey? I looked 
around. Light had begun to dawn-in the east, 
and objects were plainly visible. Just at my 
side was the portly form of a sailor, and as my 
eyes met his he scrutinized me closely, then lift- 
ing his hat respectfully he exclaimed, ‘ Why, it’s 
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Mr. Ben Damon! your hand, sir, and your tronble, 
too, if you can trust it with an honest sailor.’ 
What could I do but accept his frank proposal, 
and throw myself upon his kindness? I had 
made his acquaintance a few days before as he 
assisted in the landing of some goods belonging 
to my employers. In a few words I told him all. 
‘Cheer up!’ he exclaimed, ‘the good ship Agnes 
sails at sunrise, We can stow you away in that 
if you will accept the berth of a common sailor,’ 

“(I will go in any capacity, I answered ea- 
gerly, and by ten o’clock that day I was watching 
the receding spires of the city, with increasing 
faintness of heart, as they became less and less 
discernible in the dim distance. 

“Some sailors who had passed the previous 
night on shore, brought news of an affray in a gam- 
ing-house, in which one of the party was seriously 
but not fatally wounded. By an indifferent in- 
quiry I was assured that Hill and myself were 


the persons referred to; and in my heart I- 


thanked God for the relief which this intelligence 
afforded. 

“Tt was six o’clock at night—my mother’s hour 
of prayer. I stole out upon the silent deck and 
kneeled down in the darkness. I felt that at 
that very moment she was bearing that unworthy 
name to the throne of Mercy, and these beauti- 
ful lines, sung so often by our fireside, came to 
my mind: 

/ 


‘There is a scene where spirits blend, 
Where friend holds fellowship with friend; 
Though sundered far, by faith they meet 
Around one common mercy-seat. 


Could I not meet my dear mother in prayer? In 
prayer! and Ia villain, almost a murderer! It 
would have been offering direct insult to Heaven. 
I did not understand in my blindness, that the 
intense longing for innocence which I experienced 
was acceptable to Him; but my faith now re- 
joices in the belief that even a tear of the sin- 
cerely penitent is not unnoticed in the great ocean 
of his love. I went through my daily duties 
with as much cheerfulness as possible, but I could 
not rid myself of the haunting presence of the 
misery I had caused. How anxiously would my 
mother watch for my coming! And would she 
go down with sorrow to the grave at the intelli- 
gence that I had gone, none knew whither? I 
knew that George Malcom, the only person of 
whom she would inquire, would never pierce her 
heart by revealing the cause of my flight. In 
the mean time I improved every opportunity for 


sending letters homeward; but not one of them, 


as I afterward learned, ever reached her. Fate 
still pursued me with the persistency of a demon. 
“When we reached our destination, Southern 
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Europe. I was seized with a violent fever, and 
was only saved from death by the kindness and 
liberality of the ship’s crew. But I did not re- 
cover my strength, and after a few weeks I was 
alone in a foreign land, destitute of every thing 
but despair. I will not weary you with an ac- 
count of the want and misery that followed. It 
is sufficient to say, that not till five years of 
wanderings and sufferings had passed was I 
permitted to see again the shores of my native 
land. 

“Tt was a beautiful evening in Autumn when I 
stood before the humble dwelling of my mother, 
I could perceive no change in the outward ap- 
pearance of the place. A light was shining 
through the curtained window of our little sit- 
ting-room, and | peered anxiously in to catch, if 
possible, the shadow of my mother’s form in her 
accustomed seat. My heart was nearly bursting 
with pent-up emotions, but to linger longer with- 
out would only have increased its fullness, I 
lifted the latch, and entering the room, glanced 
eagerly at its two a, She was not there! 
A horrible suspicion flashed through my mind, 
and in a despairing voice I articulated her name. 
From an adjoining room came her clear voice— 
‘Benjamin!’ The next instant I was by her 
bedside. She fixed her mild eyes upon me with 
a look of unutterable love, then with a joyful 
smile lifted them upward, and with the gently- 
murmured prayer, ‘Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, according to thy word,’ 
she passed from earthly pain into the rest of 
the glorified in heaven. I fell powerless by the 
bedside, but uttered no cry. When crushed by 
the judgment of God, shall mortal man dare 
to murmur? He had reserved this agony to try 
still further my rebellious spirit. I saw his hand, 
I was convinced of his justice, and, in time, I 
worshiped him as my Father. 

“ Years have rolled away since then. My brow 
is furrowed, and my hair marked with many.a 
silver thread. I know not what might have 
been my life had I been blessed till now with my 
mother’s presence, and the companionship of my 
dear Annie. Perhaps their holy influence would 
have resulted in making me more sympathizing, 
more charitable, and more devoted to my Heay- 
enly Father. Yet even now there is no sorrow 
in the thought of soon entering into the vale of 
years. And if, in the vicissitudes of life, I some- 
times experience unbelief and temptation, I visit 
in imagination a humble church-yard, where, 
under a waving willow, is a simple stone bearing 
the inscription, ‘My Mother.’ There I behold 
myself about to brand my brow with the curse 
of Cain, An angel appears and places her hand 
upon my heart. Iam saved! and I go back to 
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worldly duties thanking God that from my afflic- 
tions came forth such a priceless safeguard.” 

The stranger's story was ended. I brushed 
away my blinding tears and glanced at uncle 
Edward, The old man was gazing at his son 
with the light of hope in his eye. Never before 
had we seen Harry Leeford so affected; and I 
have faith to believe that this lesson of experi- 
rience, hallowed by our prayers, created an/im- 
pression upon his mind which revealed itself in 
his succeeding life of honor and usefulness. 
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CAPTAIN DAVENPORT’S WILL. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 





“MVYWENTY-FIVE thousand dollars for a new 

town library, my dear sir! Your name will 
be handed down to posterity with blessings,” said 
Judge Parker, and he leaned forward on his gold- 
headed cane, and looked at his friend with a smile 
that was pleasant to see—pleasant, because Judge 
Parker, though he was in the autumn of his life, 
had one of those fine, thoughtful, benignant faces 
which a smile arouses and beautifies, as the In- 
dian Summer does the face of the old, sodden, 
weary year. It was an afternoon lying some- 
where betwixt the opening and the middle of 
April, and the buds had begun to swell on the 
boughs; and in the early mornings you could 
hear the sweet birds filling the air with the songs 
they had left unfinished in the Autumn. 

Judge Parker sat by the window of the large, 
old-fashioned, but pleasant house, whose owner 
had been for a score and a half of years his per- 
sonal friend and client, and the latter sat at the 
opposite window, and the sunshine wandered and 
lost itself amid the gray hairs of the two old 
men. A gratified expression stole into the eyes 
of Judge Parker’s host, They were shrewd, gray 
eyes under deep, shaggy eyebrows, and the whole 
face, wrinkled and weather-beaten though it was, 
had a keen, intelligent look. 

“Ishall be glad to do some little good with 
my money,” said Captain Davenport; “I ’ve 
worked long and hard for it; but I s’pose it won't 
do me any good much longer, and younger folks 
than I will have to take the benefit of it.” 

“T don’t like to hear you say that, Captain 
Davenport,’ answered the Judge, in a voice 
slightly above its usual level; for his host was 


somewhat deaf. “I hope you and I are good for | 


a dozen years more.” 

Captain Davenport shook his white head 
mournfully. “ You have n’t grown old as I have, 
my friend, within the last five years. I’ve had 
a tougher life than you,and I find that every 
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Spring takes something from my strength; and 
when a man has seen his seventy-third birthday, 
he do wt count much on what the future ’ll bring 
him.” 

“ What you say is true, my friend,” said Judge 
Parker, leaning back in his chair in that sort of 
mild, moralizing frame which beguiles many an 
hour when life is falling intoits shadows. ‘“We’re 
both of us old men, and our sands are well-nigh 
run.” i 

“And it’s been on my mind a good deal of 
late, that I ought to make my will while I’m in 
comfortable health and have my reason; and I 
thought I’d consult you about it a little, as I 
have n’t child or wife, or any near relatives, to 
whom I can leave the hundred thousand dollars 
I’ve been a life long in getting together.” 

Captain Davenport could not, on the whole, 
have selected a better counselor. Judge Parker 
was quite certain that he should be generously 
remembered in his old friend’s will; moreover, he 
was in easy, if not affluent circumstances—his 
two daughters had both married wealthy men— 
and as he was a man of kindly feelings and hon- 
orable instincts, there was no reason why he 
should not give his old friend wise and unselfish 
advice respecting the disposition of his property. 

So the Captain and the Judge settled upon a 
variety of small public and private bequests, and 
at last the Judge inquired, “Have you no rela- 
tions—distant cousins, or nephews and nieces 
that you ’d like to remember, Captain Dav- 
enport?” 

The old sailor leaned his rugged face on hands 
browned still with the hard toil of his youth. 
“There do n’t any strike me just now,” he said. 
“My wife had a host of relatives, but they were 
all pretty well to do in the world, and I have n’t 
much notion o’ leaving my money to folks that 
would only be in a little more haste to have the 
earth shoveled over me if they knewit. I ’ve 
left her oldest nephew ten thousand dollars for 
his aunt’s sake.” 

“And you have no other relatives or friends of 
your youth to whom you would like to leave a 
remembrance? It is n’t often, Captain, money 
goes a begging like this,” and the old Judge 
laughed a mellow, hearty laugh at his small 
joke. ' 

But Captain Davenport did not echo it. He 
sat still, his face settled into a puzzled, reflective 
gravity, and his eyes unconsciously studying the 
figures on the carpet. 

At last the old man looked up suddenly with 
a very eager memory glowing all over his face 
and smoothing the furrows about his mouth, and 
it seemed as though half a score of years had 
been suddenly struck off from his life. 
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“There was my second cousin, Donald Wolcott. 
I’d quite forgotten him,” 

“I never heard you mention the name, Cap- 
tain.” 

“Quite likely not. It’s between forty and 
fifty years since I lost track of him. He came to 
see me and offered his congratulations when I 
was appointed Captain of the ‘Leviathan,’ just 
before she was sent on her first trip to India. He 
had not been very fortunate in business, and at 
last made up his mind to go West and settle 
there.” 

“He was an especial friend of yours, Captain,” 
pursued the Judge. 

“We were boys together, though I can’t make 
myself believe that if Donald Wolcott is above 
ground this day, he’s an old, gray-haired man; 
that his limbs are stiff, and his steps slow as my 
own.” 

“And for the sake of these long-gone memo- 
ries you want to leave him ”— 

“No; not for that simply,” interrupted the old 
Captain. “Donald did me a great favor once, 
and though it’s over sixty years ago I have wt 
forgotten it.” 

“Let us have it, Captain?” said the Judge, for 
like most old men he was fond of a story. 

Captain Davenport leaned his arm on the table; 
the sunshine of a year that was still in its youth 
fluttered softly amid his white locks; a new light 
came over the old man’s face as his memory 
walked through its long, long path of threescore 
years, to the green headlands of his boyhood. 

“You know, Judge, that my father died before 
I’d seen my sixth birthday, and he left nothing 
for his family but the yellow-brown house, whose 
west windows looked out on the bay, and I be- 
lieve it was at those windows, watching the 
waves as they came in white flocks to the beach, 
that I got my first love for the sea. 

“There were only three of us, and my mother 
managed to take in a little sewing; and so, in one 
way and another, we kept soul and body together 
till I mounted my thirteenth year, and was put 
out as ‘chore boy’ on a farm about two miles 
from my home. 

“My sister was three years younger than I; 
_ and though I always had a fancy for a pretty 
face, and knew it too whenever I came across it; 
and though I’ve seen such in almost every na- 
tion that the sun shines upon, I never found one 
that could beat that of my little sister, Mary 
Davenport. She was small like her mother, with 
a kind of brown hair, that had a trick of running 
into light and shade, just as her eyes-had of 
changing from deep blue into dark gray: and she 
had a mouth that was just like a peach blossom 
ready to fall in May, and it was set in the midst 





of dimples and smiles that were always coming 
and going, like the May sunshine over newly- 
sprouting wheat-fields. She was three years 
younger than I; and I set great store by her.” 

“T do n’t doubt it, Captain,” answered the 
Judge, awaiting with interest the farther devel- 
opments of the story. 

“Well, that Summer that I left home Mary 
saw her eleventh birthday; and one Saturday 
afternoon when I’d got leave to visit mother she 
came dancing out to meet me, her bright curls 
tossing about her face, and her eyes just like a 
deep well of water when the sunrise first strikes 
into it. ‘O, Stephen? she said, ‘I’ve got some- 
thin’ good to tell you,’ and it seems as though I 
could feel the touch of those soft, young arms 
about my neck this minute, though it ’Il be fifty- 
three years next Autumn that the grass has 
grown brown above them,” and the old Captain’s 
voice faltered as he said these words, and the old 
Judge’s face looked grave as he sat listening with 
his hands on the top of the golden-headed cane 
which he held. 

“Well, we sat down, my little sister and I, 
under the butternut-tree, and she told me that 
her school was going to have a grand picnic in 
two weeks, and they were going to have a ros- 
trum built in old Squire Peek’s farm grove, and 
all the girls were to be dressed for the seasons, 
and to personate Spring, Summer, Autumn, Win- 
ter. And Mary was to lead the band of girls” 
that made Summer, and to wear a white dress, 
and a crown of roses and green leaves, and to 
speak a poem. How full of delight the child 
was! and I entered eagerly into her pleasure and 
promised to manage my chores so that I could 
be present, and there was nothing talked of all 
the time I was at home but the picnic; for mother 
was as pleased about it as either of us, and prom- 
ised to get Mary a white dress, all ruffled and 
tucked off for the occasion. ‘ 

“Tt must have been about three days after that 
that I ran home one morning to carry mother a 
basket of eggs Id earned by doing ‘ over-work,’ 
and have a talk with Mary about the picnic, but 
when I went into the kitchen I found her seated 
on the old oak chest, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

“I was nt long in finding out what the trouble 
was, Our mother had been taking in plain sew- 
ing for a man who had run off and left her in 
debt, and there was no way for Mary to have her 
new white dress for the picnic. 

«What shall I do! sobbed the poor child. 
‘T shall be so ashamed to have the girls all know 
it; and then I’d got my piece all ready to speak, 
and now I shall have to stay at home and think 
of them all having such a good time in the grove,’ 
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and here she cried again as though her heart 
would break. 

“How much will the white dress cost, little 
sister? I asked, for I sympathized deeply with 
her trouble. 


“ «Mother said she ’d get it out with four dol- |’ 


lars; but where is that to come from, Stephen ? 

“<I havent got but one in the world. If it 
was four you should have it quick as wink, 
Mary.’ 

“« Mother felt so bad last night she cried too,’ 
said the little girl, as though sympathy in her 
trouble was the only relief she could look for 
now. You know children must be children, 
Judge.” 

“Yes, I know,” nodded the Judge. 

“Well, there was no help for it. I could n’t 
stay but a few minutes, for it was time for me to 
get back to my work, and I kissed Mary and 
offered her what poor comfort of words and sym- 
pathy I could, and left the basket of eggs for 
mother, who happened to be away, and I went 
back, carrying a heavy heart because of my lit- 
tle sister’s disappointment through that bright 
Summer morning. 

“The next day I went down to the store on 
some errand for Deacon Peters, and it was warm 
and my basket was heavy, and I sat down by 
the roadside under a tree, and the thought of my 
little sister came over me, sitting all alone at 
home with a grief that was so heavy her little 
heart could hardly bear it, and my eyes swelled 
with great tears as I said, ‘Poor Mary! poor 
Mary!’ 

“What’s that, Stephen? said a loud, clear 
voice close to my ear, and turning around I saw 
my old schoolmate and cousin, Donald Wolcott. 
We had always been the best of friends, for there 
was not a year’s difference in our ages, and Don- 
ald was a bright, generous, whole-souled boy, that 
every body liked. 

“«Are you in trouble, Stephen? he asked, 
throwing himself on the grass and looking into 
my eyes with his bright, bold black ones, ' 

“Nothing very serious—at least not for my- 
self” I said, pulling off the dandelion blossoms 
, as fast as I could, for 1 was ashamed that Donald 
had seen my tears. 

“Yes you are in trouble, Stephen Davenport. 
Just out with it now. It may be that I can 
help you. 

“No you can’t, Donald.’ f í 

“Dont be sure till you ’ve told me; come 
now,’ and the bright face was full of sympathy 
as it confronted mine, and at last Donald over- 
came my reluctance, and I told him all about the 
picnic and Mary’s disappointment. 

“It’s too bad, Stephen. If I only had the 








money now. But I have vt, and no way to get 
it either. 

“That’s just the way with me, Donald; but 
I feel so sorry for Mary. It’ll almost break her 
heart.’ 

“Donald sat very still and thoughtful for some 
time, pulling up the spires of grass and winding 
them around his fingers. At last he looked up 
with a new light on his face, and striking me on 
the arm said, ‘I say, Stephen, there’s those gold 
sleeve-buttons uncle Jerry brought me home 
from his last voyage. You can sell’em for four 
dollars, and you ‘shall get the dress and little 
Mary shall go to the picnic,’ 

\ “ʻO, Donald, you’re a good fellow, but I can’t 
take your sleeve buttons.’ 

“«What’s the reason, 1’d like to know? They 
belong to me, and nobody ’Il ever know it. 
Squire Deming’s son offered me four dollars only 
last week for ’em, and I don’t care very much 
about ’em.’ 

“Tt was a long time before I consented to take 
the buttons, but Donald would not hear of an 
excuse, and that very day the boy sold the but- 
tons and brought me the money. 

“The next night I carried it home to Mary, 
and have never forgotten how she danced and 
capered with joy, the great tears pouring down 
her cheeks, when I opened my hand and showed 
her ‘the four dollars, and told her she should go 
to the picnic and wear a white dress and her 
crown of roses.” 

The old Captain paused here and the tears 
stood bright on his withered cheeks, and the tears 
too stood still in the eyes of Judge Parker. 

At last the old man rose and walked up and 
down the room, and the green banks of his boy- 
hood shone bright and clear along the swift cur- 
rent of his memory. 

“Judge Parker,” he said, “I do n’t know this 
day whether Donald Wolcott is in heaven above 
or on earth beneath; but I shall make my will 
to-morrow, and I shall leave to him or his heirs 
ten thousand dollars for the gift he made to my 
little sister sixty years ago.” 

“JT wish it was in my power to send you to 
college, Andrew; but it is n’t, and the wishing 
won’t do you any good, my boy.” 

She said it—the pale, gentle-faced woman— 
with a half-yearning, half-regretful smile, which 
would have borne witness at the first glance that 
she was the mother of the youth who had just 
passed his nineteenth Summer; him who looked 
up from the carpet, whose pattern his eyes had 
been studying for the last half hour with an ab- 
sorbed, half-troubled expression. 

He smiled on his mother, knowing well it was 
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not so much her acuteness as her solicitous ten- 
derness which had penetrated his thoughts. 

“Well, mother, nobody doubts your good-will 
on this matter; but as you have n’t the money 
and as I must go to college, I shall have to pay 
my own way through, as many a wiser and better 
man than I has done.” 

The mother looked at the slender figure—at 
the pale, thoughtful, scholarly face, which, with 
stronger lines and sharper profile, repeated her 
own. “But it will be a long, hard task for you, 
Andrew. You never were very strong, or able 
to endure a great deal.” 

“Well, I must look the truth square in the 
face, hard as it is, and make the best of it.” 

The tones were brave and cheerful, and yet the 
mother felt that away down in her boy’s heart 
there dwelt a conviction which indorsed her 
words. 

“Tf your dear father had only lived you 
would n’t have had any trouble about going to 
college,” sighed Mrs. Wolcott. 

“Or if his debtors had not taken advantage of 
you, because you were a woman and knew noth- 
ing about business matters, we should never have 
had to sell the farm,” subjoined Andrew Wolcott. 

“T believe it would have killed your grand- 
father, Andrew, if he had known how that farm 
was to go. He set such store by it.” 

“T don’t doubt it. Poor old grandfather! He 
thought he ’d secured it nicely for me; but after 
all I should have had to sell the farm and gone 
to college.” 

“Yes, you was cut out for a scholar,” answered 


‘the mother, looking with pride and tenderness 


on her boy. 

-~ “ Andrew, you know I’m going to teach school 
next year, and I shall save all the money to help 
you through college.” 

It was a young, clear voice that wound in here, 
and a young face that came betwixt the mother 
and her son—a face where roses bloomed and 
azure eyes shone full of smiles and hope. 

“You look rather small to take such a mount- 
ain on your shoulders, Minnie,” said the brother 
as he slipped his arm around his sister’s waist. 
At that moment there was a loud summons at 
the door, and Minnie, who had answered it, re- 
turned in a few moments, bringing with her a 
letter for her mother in a strange handwriting. 

It was evident, by the looks of surprise which 
filled the trio of faces, that Mrs. Wolcott was not 
very much in the habit of receiving strange 
letters. 

“Your eyes are better than mine, Andrew,” 
she said, giving the letter into her son’s hands. 

Andrew Wolcott opened the sheet, and read to 
his breathless auditors that Captain Davenport, 








of Roxbury, Massachusetts, had bequeathed to 
Donald Wolcott, or his heirs, the sum of ten 
thousand dollars. The letter was from Judge 
Parker, who had been appointed executor of the 
will of his deceased friend, and he informed Mrs. ~ 
Wolcott of the circumstances which had induced 
Captain Davenport to make this bequest to the 
playmate of his boyhood; adding that the old 
gentleman had died of paralysis some two weeks 
after relating the story of Donald Wolcott’s gift. 

They sat there—the small family, in their small 
cottage home, on the edge of the prairie, and 
looked in mute wonder in each other’s faces, for 
the good tidings had come too suddenly, and all 
expected to wake and find them a dream. 

At last Mrs, Wolcott spoke, drawing her hand 
slowly across her forehead: “I remember hearing 
your grandfather speak of Stephen Davenport, 
and I thought he was much attached to him 
when they were boys.” 

“But mamma, Andrew,” exclaimed Minnie, 
her blue eyes wide with wonder, ‘‘is it really true 
that we are such rich folks; worth ten thousand 
dollars ?” 

“The letter says so, little sister.” 

“ And now you can go to college, and I can go 
to school instead of teaching, and mamma can 
put her sewing-machine away that makes her 
side ache so, for we ’re worth ten thousand dol- 
lars—only to think of it—only to think of it!” 

And the whole three laughed and cried for joy. 

And when they got a little calm Minnie said, 
“ How glad I am that grandpa gave those sleeve- 
buttons to Captain Davenport! He little thought 
what good would come of it, long after he was 
dead and gone.” 

“And O! dear children,” said the soft voice of 
Mrs. Wolcott, “let the good fortune which God 
has sent to our need be a lesson that our hearts 
shall never forget—that our deeds shall follow us, 
whether for good or for evil, long after the grass 
has grown green upon our graves. Your grand- 
father had forgotten that generous deed of his 
boyhood, but God had not, and now, after so 
many years, it has borne its fair and goodly fruits 
in Captain Davenport’s will, and we, the widow 
and the orphan, have gathered them. Blessed 
be the name of our Father in heaven, who has 
not forgotten his promises!” 

And the setting sun shone like a great fiery 
blossom across the prairies, and filled with the 
light of its dying smile. the room where the hearts 
of the grateful household uttered their praise 
and their prayer. 


— oC Cos 


Hz who receives a kindness should never forget 
it; he who does one should never remember it. 
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REV. GLEZEN FILLMORE. 





BY REV. S. HUNT. 





HERE, reader, is the face of a good-natured, 
honest, Christian man, and for more ‘than 
half a century past a successful Christian minis- 
ter. Although in early life he was so thin that 
consumption looked upon him with confident ex- 
pectation as an early victim, yet that full, well- 
proportioned form, settling down the scales when 
placed at the liberal figure of two hundred and 
twenty-eight, show very conclusively that, what- 
ever of conswmption there has been, he has not 
been the object consumed. That genial counte- 
nance infallibly indicates the same good heart, 
whether at home or abroad, in the conference 
room or pulpit. 

Rev. Glezen Fillmore was born in Bennington, 
Vermont, December 22, 1789. While yet an 
infant his parents removed to New York State, 
which has been his home and scene of labors for 
about threescore and ten years, and in which 
his bones are to repose when an authoritative 
summons shall call him from earth. In 1809 he 
removed to his present place of residence, having 
an exhorter’s license. He was married and 
licensed tp preach the same year. Though he 
spent the first nine years of his ministerial life 
as a local preacher, his name and history are 
probably more intimately connected with the rise 
and spread of Methodism in Western New York 
than those of any other man, living or dead. 

Peter Van Nest was the first Methodist 
preacher appointed to this part of the State. 
The Minutes show that in 1807 he was sent. by 
the Philadelphia Conference to the “Holland 
Purchase” as a missionary. He forded the Gen- 
esee River where the city of Rochester now 
stands, and came ten miles westward. to a house 
dignified with the name of a “tavern.” Upon 
inquiring for lodgings he was asked if he was 
the Methodist preacher who had recently been 
sent to that part of the country. On receiving 
an affirmative reply, the landlord very politely 
informed him he could not keep him—that he 
was not wanted in those parts. He assured the 
landlord that he called only as a traveler, and 
proposed to behave as well and pay his bill as 
any other man. He was finally allowed to stay. 
It is but justice to the testy landlord to say that 
before the minister left he had prayed with the 
family, and was urged to make the place a home 
free of charge whenever it suited his convenience, 
This was but two years before Mr. Fillmore com- 


menced his labors on this field as Methodist 


preacher. He was, without doubt, the first 
clergyman of any denomination who received his 


license in New York State west of the Genesee 
River, 

The sphere of his operations was somewhat 
limited by the war of 1812-14, and yet if some 
of the itinerants of this day, even with all the 
facilities for travel now furnished, were sent to 
as large a circuit as he then traversed, we suspect 
they would deem it a sufficient reason ‘for loca- 
ting. During the war public attention was so 
diverted foi religious matters that but little 
progress could be made, and yet, as circumstances 
permitted, he prosecuted his work. He was also 
at this time a'steward of the circuit, whose 
bounds were not very accurately defined. The 
following record may be found in the stewards’ 
book referring to this period: 

“Owing to the British invasion, the haread 
of Buffalo, and the threatened spreading calami- 
ties of war, a general flight of the inhabitants of 
Niagara county, took place, and, consequently, 
the quarterly meeting was not held; but after 
the return the following collections and disburse- 
ments were made. The aggregate is $21.25.” 

His father’s house served the double purpose 
of a hospital and storehouse for the army. The 
cabin in which he and “aunt Vina” lived at this 
time was at some distance from that of any 
other human being, and yet they were by no 
means alone. Bears and wolves were compan- 
ions, with which, whether agreeable or not, they 
were quite familiar. Om one occasion as a 
preacher was staying over night he was sere- 
naded with a style of music to which he had not 
been accustomed. On being informed it was a 
“wolf concert,” and seeing only a blanket at the 
door for security, he inquired with evident alarm 
whether they could climb into the loft in which 
he proposed to sleep. He regarded it proof of a 
special providence that all were found safe the 
next morning, 

In 1818 Mr. Fillmore joined the Genesee Con- 
ference, which then covered all Central and West- 
ern New York, Upper and Lower Canada, and 
large portions of Pennsylvania. His first ap- 
pointment was “ Buffalo and Black-Rock.” He 
formed a class in the city of six or eight mem- 
bers, but. no place of worship. There was no, 
church building at this time of any denomina- ` 
tion, either in the-city or on the “ Holland Pur- 
chase,” excepting one log house used as such by 
the Presbyterians near Caledonia. The Episco- 
palians occupied the school-house, and the Pres- 
byterians the court-house. Mr. Fillmore ob- 
tained permission to use the school-house when 
not wanted by the Episcopalians, His meetings 
were held at sunrise and in the evening. His 
congregations soon became so large as to alarm 
the good conscientious pastor of the Presbyte- 
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rian ‘flock, He sought an interview with Mr. 
Fillmore, and politely requested him to leave the 
city. Others had possession of the ground, and 
the place was not large enough to support more 
preachers than were already located there. Mr. 
Fillmore informed him that he was sent there by 
the Conference, and he could not leave on any 
account, 

“Well, sir,” said the minister, “you can not 
be supported here.” 

“Well, I will then preach without a support.” 

Finding his first attempt unsuccessful, he re- 
sorted to other dignified means to drive the 
young intruder from the city. He suddenly dis- 
covered that the school-house would be an ad- 
mirable place for a Presbyterian prayer meeting 
on Sabbath evening. Those who controlled the 
house readily indorsed the suggestion, and the 
Methodists were ejected. By this measure Mr. 
Fillmore was driven to the necessity of building 
the first church ever erected in the city. In 
sixty days it was completed. After two years 
full of interest he left a membership of eighty- 
two. He received during the time two hundred 
and twenty dollars. In 1821 he was appointed 
presiding elder of the Erie district. This little 
district then extended from Lake Ontario to 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, and was nearly as wide 
as the whole of Genesee Conference now is; and 
yet his appointments were filled with punctual- 
ity and success. 

The most remarkable. years. of his ministry 
were spent in Rochester in 1830 and 1831. Such 
a revival has seldom if ever been known in the 
history of our Church. The effects of it are still 
felt, not only in that city but in many portions 
of the land. As the result of the revival nine 
hundred were added to the Church! 

About three-fourths of his ministerial life has 
been spent on districts as a presiding elder. 
Hence he has become familiar with extensive 
portions of the work in his Conference. Five 
times he has been called upon by the suffrages 
of his brethren to represent them in the General 
Conference. No man commands the respect of 
the entire community, in which he has resided 
for more than fifty years, more than he, It has 
been his rare fortune to spend a life usefully, and 
yet to retire from its active duties without a 
` known enemy. When it was known about two 
years since that he no longer felt able to do the 
work of an itinerant, his friends in various direc- 
tions, by agreement, made him a visit, present- 
ing at the same time testimonials of their high 
regard. When the company were collected to- 
gether they numbered two thousand. An ele- 
gant table was spread in a grove by the commu- 
nity, and bountifully furnished. A. little inci- 





dent in connection with this gathering is worth 
noticing, because characteristic of his uniform 
good nature. Among other things presented 
was a magnificent rose-wood chair, accompanied 
with a speech, in which he was advised to rest 
his weary limbs after so long a life of activity 
and toil. The speaker ingeniously remarked that 
there was but one chair, while his aged and ever- 
faithful companion was in equal need. As the 
speaker anticipated, two or three friends took the 
hint, and he was notified that another of equal 
value would. be forthcoming for her. “Then,” 
said the old gentleman, “mine will give me 
double comfort.” $ 

He took occasion to publicly acknowledge his 


| dependence in many instances on her fidelity and 


assistance in order to his success. He remarked 
that “for her sake he had never been required 
to miss an appointment.” Their “golden wed- 
ding” was celebrated in September, 1859. 

It may not be proper to specify traits of char- 
acter with minuteness while the subject of them 
is still living. It will not be out of place, how- 
ever, to name one which contributed largely-to 
give him his uniform success. His promptitude 
was remarkable: Whatever the weather or the 
difficulties in the way, he was uniformly on hand 
to begin his meetings precisely at the hour an- 
nounced; It was not unusual for him to remain 
on his district four years and not miss a single 
appointment or be five minutes behind time at 
one of them. He never missed a session of his 
Conference, and it is doubtful whether he was 
ever absent from his seat an hour, excepting at 
one session, when he was prevented by an acci- 
dent received while in attendance. As a Meth- 
odist he has always been unwaveringly true to 
the Church, though he has passed through several 
secessions. Experience made him decidedly con- 
servative on various questions which from time 
to time have agitated the Church. In earlier 
life he was an ardent friend, and patron, and 
trustee of a cherished literary institution in our 
midst, and retired only when others had been 
raised up to share the burden he had so long-and 
so cheerfully borne. With a good degree of 
vigor he still remains among us, loved and ven- 
erated by the thousands whom he has served 
during the fifty years past, and we devoutly 
hope and pray that that event may be far dis- 
tant after which a more minute history may be 
proper, and a more extended notice given of 
those elements of character which have given 
him such success as a Christian minister. 


—— —-0oLlos 


Tur velocity with which time flies is infinite, as 


is most apparent to those who look back.—Seneca. 
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CARBONIFEROUS TRANSFORMATIONS. 
: i 


BY T. D., BENNETT. 
E will introduce carbon to our readers as a 
brilliant substance taken from the bosom 

of mother earth. There it has rested nearly 
unchanged since the great coal formation, Our 
object is to show some of the numerous forms it 
may assume and the offices it may perform. If 
we place it in the stove, by the influence of heat 
it is changed to gas, a deadly poison to all animal 
life but very nourishing to vegetables. The foli- 
age of trees and the leaves of plants take it up 
and change it into a part of their structure, re- 
turning it to us in valuable oaks and pines, in 
beautiful flowers, in luscious fruit, and in golden 
grain. Man eats the fruit and the grain, and 
thus it enters his system, making up the bones 
and muscles of the hardy laborer, the nerves and 
brain of the statesman and scholar, prompting 
the flash of wit and the blaze of eloquence. 

To-day carbon may assist the pent-up powers 
of the earthquake, causing the granite founda- 
tion beneath us to vibrate and wave like the 
tempest-tost sea, or it may sweep through our 
cities licking up every thing in its terrible devas- 
tating march. In a few days it may fan us in 
the breeze, fall in genial showers, flow in the 
beautiful transparent stream, or rush over the 
headlong cataract into the foaming abyss below. 

By carefully studying the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms we find carbon enters into the for- 
mation of every tissue, while it composes almost 
wholly some vegetable and anatomical elements, 
such as oil, fat, starch, gum, and like substances. 
Diamond is pure carbon. Charcoal, oil, sugar, 
starch, etc., as much as they seem to differ, are 
very similar, and, in nature’s laboratory, easily 
changed from one to another. However worth- 
less we may consider bits of charcoal or a candle- 
snuff, they are almost diamonds. They need 
but the touch of the Great Chemist to change 
them into marble, limestone, black-lead; into a 
part of every species of shell, every plant that 
grows, every animal that lives, and most every 
part of plants and animals. Yes, there is char- 
coal—or carbon—in the fairest hand, the most 
reliant arm, in the finest molded features, and in 
the unrivaled luster of the most sparkling eye, 
as well as in the most loathsome insect and scaly 
reptile. When the fuel gradually disappears in 
your stove, or the oil in your lamp, think not 
they are gone forever, for in less than twelve 
months they may sparkle in the eyes of a rival 
beauty, or be transformed into luscious fruit, 
tempting us by the way-side, or delicious bread 
and cakes steaming on the tea-table. 








In nature nothing is lost, but every thing is 
continually changing. This every-day trans- 
formation from minerals to vegetables, from 
vegetables to man, and back through the con- 
tinual circuit, is a theme worthy of our calmest 
considerations. 


—{~ccco——. 


THE COMING OF THE SPRING. 
BY EMILY J. ADAMS. 


Lo, she comes with smiles and blushes, 
Breath, of fragrance, lip of song! 
Tripping o’er the bending rushes, 
See her as she glides along. 
Her warm feet amid the grasses 
Touch anew the secret springs 
Of existence as she passes, 
Giving life to hidden things. 


As if laden large with blessings, 
Comes she with a lingering tread, 
While beneath her warm caressings 
Hang the blossoms blushing red. 
Waxing wanton with his blisses 
Comes the errant wind at will, 
Stealing from her cheek the kisses, 
Eager for his wand’ring still. 


Woods have waved their greetings to her, 
And the young leaves crowd to meet, 
While united voices woo her 
With their words of welcome sweet. 
Through the air the tuneful humming 
Of incessant music rings 
As, awakened by her coming, 
Lift unnumbered shining wings. 


Anxious for her swifter speeding, 
We have waited day by day, 
But uncaring and unheeding © 
She has lingered by the way; 
Loitering where the Alabama 
Glides among the southern bloom, 
And each evergreen savanna 
Tempts with beauty and perfume; 


Where the nights are never dreary 
And the days are bright and long, 
And the birds seem never weary 
Of their endless tide of song; 
But no gayer, gladder greeting 
Hath she met upon her way 
Than that which shall mark our meeting 
On this bright and happy day. 


—_ocCcos>—— 


WEALTH. 

To purchase heaven has gold the power? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour? 

In life can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship’s pleasures to be sold ? 
No—all that’s worth a wish—a thought, 
Fair virtue gives unbribed, unbought. 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind, 
Let nobler views engage thy mind. 
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TuE WAY TO REACH our Drestiny.—" But I follow 
after, if that I may apprehend that for which also I am 
apprehended of Christ Jesus.” Phil. wi, 12. 

However diversified the opinions of men in religion, 
all are agreed that none here arrive at their true des- 
tiny—that they do not come up to the full ends of their 
existence. They are conscious of desires unfulfilled— 
powers undeveloped—obligations undischarged. They 
feel the great disparity between the ideal man and the ac- 
tual—the abstract and concrete—the felt ought and the 
palpable is. The question, therefore, how shall we come 
up to the true mark of our being—reach that point where 
every power shall find employ, every desire gratified, 
and every aspiration restored ?—must be one of general 
interest. Our text will help to a solution of this ques- 
tion. The word “apprehend” means to grasp; it is 
used in allusion to the eagerness with which the winner 
in the Grecian race seized the pole which marked the 
end of the course. The passage, therefore, expresses 
that Christ had taken hold upon Paul for some specific 
object, and that the apostle’s grand aim was to take 
hold upon that object. These two things are essential 
to the realization of every man’s true destiny. 

I. In order to reach our true destiny, Christ must 
lay hold on our being. There are several forces in so- 
ciety laying hold of men—ambition, avarice, business, 
superstition, pleasure. One or other of these grasps 
and possesses most men. How does Christ lay hold of 
men? Not miraculously, but by the laws of moral in- 
fluence—by appealing to the great moving impulses of 
our spiritual constitution. 1. He appeals to the sense 
of truth within us. This is a power which repudiates 
manifest error, and receives manifest truth. The math- 
ematician and philosopher take hold of men through 
this sense. No being makes such a mighty appeal to 
this as Christ. 2. He appeals to the sense of right. 
There is a conscience in man: he that can enlist its 
sympathies will grasp the man. Christ does it—all con- 
sciences are with him. 3. He appeals to the sense of 
beauty. A sense of the beautiful is no mean element in 
our spirits: the landscape, the painting, the hero, often 
take hold of us through this faculty. Christ is moral 
beauty. “How great is his beauty!” 4. He appeals 
to the sense of gratitude. Through this faculty, how 
the benefactor grasps the beneficiary! Christ gave him- 
self for us. Thus, by appeals to our nature, he takes 
hold of us as the magnet takes hold of the steel—as 
the Spring sun takes hold of the seed which the hus- 
bandman has deposited in the soil, gives it a new life, 
and draws it up toward itself. 

II. In order to reach your destiny, you must take 
hold of Christ’s design—you must grasp that for which 

Vou. XXI.—24 


_ thee in the Gospel. 


he grasps you. Two facts are implied here, 1. That 
Christ has a specific aim in laying hold of men. What 
is it? We answer briefly, to make them the subjects and 
agents of moral goodness. Tobe good is to have the dis- 
position—spirit—of Christ. No goodness without this. 
He who is its subject will be its agent—the man who 1s 
good will do good. 2. That the realizing of this aim 
requires our concentrated efforts. ‘I follow after,” “I 
press,” etc. To get moral goodness, or the spirit of 
Christ, demands labor. Assimilation requires imita- 
tion—imitation requires love—love requires knowl- 
edge—knowledge requires deep study of the model and 
constant intercourse with it. 

Has Christ taken hold of thee, my friend? If so, 
seek practically to take hold of his design—to become 
like him—and thou shalt be raised to his throne ere- 
long. If he has not taken hold of thee, it is thy fault— 
thou hast eluded his moral grasp. There are no strong- 
er moral forces than those that he brings to bear upon 
Continue to resist these, and down 
to deeps thou shalt sink from which there is no re- 
demption! 


THE Two Mires or THE Wipow.—" And there came 
a certain poor widow, and she threw in two mites, which 
make a farthing.” Mark wit, 42. 

The fire at Ratcliffe, in July, 1794, was more destruc- 
tive, and consumed more houses, than any conflagration 
since the memorable fire of London in 1666. Out of 
twelve hundred houses, not more than five hundred and 
seventy were preserved. The distress of the miser- 
able inhabitants was beyond description, not less than 
one thousand, four hundred persons being thrown on 
the benevolence of the public; nor was it slow in their 
support, Government immediately sent one hundred 
and fifty tents for the wretched sufferers. The city sub- 
scribed £1,000 for their relief, and Lloyd’s £700. The 
East India Company also gave £210. The collection 
from the visitants who crowded to see the encampment, 
amounted to upward of £800, of which £426 was in 
copper, including £38 14s, in farthings/ each a poor 
man’s mite. 


FORGIVING TRESPASSES.—“ And when ye stand pray- 
ing, forgive, if ye have aught against any: that your Fa- 
ther also which is in heaven may forgive you your tres- 
passes.” Mark wi, 25. 

A wealthy planter in Virginia, who had a great num- 
ber of slaves, found one of them reading the Bible, and 
reproved him for neglect of his work, saying, there was 
time enough on Sundays for reading the Bible, and that 
on other days he ought to be in the tobacco-house. 
The slave repeated the offense; he ordered him to be 
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whipped. Going near the place of punishment soon 
after its infliction, curiosity led him to listen to a voice 
engaged in prayer; and he heard the poor black im- 
plore the Almighty to forgive the injustice of his mas- 
ter, to touch his heart with a sense of his sin, and to 
make him a good Christian. Struck with remorse, he 
made an immediate change in his life, which had been 
careless and dissipated, burnt his profane books and 
cards, liberated all his slaves, and thenceforward studied 
to render his wealth and talents useful to others. 


ROBERT BRUCE PREPARING FOR THE PuLPit,— Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
Matt: xrviti, 20. 

Mr. Robert Bruce, an eminent minister in Scotland, 
having to preach on a solemn occasion, was late in com- 
ing to the congregation. Some of the people beginning 
to be weary, and others wondering at his stay, the bells 
having been rung long, and the time far spent, the bea- 
dle was desired to go and inquire the reason; who com- 
ing to his house, and finding his chamber door shut, 
and hearing a sound, drew near, and listening, over- 
heard Mr. Bruce often, and with much seriousness, say, 
“T protest I will not go, except thou go with me.” 
Whereupon the man, supposing that some person was 
in company with him, withdrew without knocking at 
the door. On being asked, at his return, the cause of 
Mr. Bruce’s delay, he answered he could not tell; but 
supposed that some person was with him, who was un- 
willing to come to Church, and he was engaged in press- 
ing him to come, peremptorily declaring he would not 
go without him. Mr. Bruce soon after came, accompa- 
nied with no man, but he came in the fullness of the 
blessing of the Gospel of Christ; and his speech and his 
preaching were with such evidence and demonstration 
of the Spirit, that it was easy for the hearers to per- 
ceive he had been in the mount with God, and that he 
enjoyed the presence of his Divine Master. 


DIVINE Protecrion.—" The Lord said unto Joshua, 
Be not afraid because of them; for to-morrow, about this 
time, I will deliver them wp all slain before Israel.” Josh. 
xi, 6. 

During the awful moments of preparation for the 
battle of Camperdown; Admiral Duncan called all his 
officers upon deck, and in their presence prostrated 
himself in prayer before the God of Hosts, committing 
himself and them, with the cause they maintained, to 
his sovereign protection, his family to his care, his soul 
and body to the disposal of his providence. Rising 
then from his knees, he gave command to make an at- 
tack, ahd achieved one of the most.splendid victories in 
the annals of England. 


THE LORD THE HELPER OF HIS PEOPLE.—“ The eye 
of their God was upon the elders of the Jews, that they 
could not cause them to cease.” Ezra v, 5. 

During the revolution in France, the Ban de la 
Roche—a mountainous canton in the north-east of that 
kingdom—alone seemed to be an asylum of peace in 
the midst of war and carnage. Though every kind of 
worship was interdicted throughout France, and almost 
all the clergy of Alsace, men of learning, talents, and 
property, were imprisoned—John Frederic Oberlin, pas- 
tor of Waldbach, was allowed to continue his work of 
benevolence and instruction unmolested. His house 


became the retreat of many individuals of different re- 
ligious persuasions, and of distinguished rank, who fled 
thither, under the influence of terror, from Strasbourg 
and its environs, and who always received the most 
open-hearted and cordial reception, though it endan- 
gered his own situation. “TI once,” says a gentleman, 
who was then residing at Waldbach, ‘“‘saw a chief actor 
of the Revolution in Oberlin’s house, and in that at- 
mosphere he seemed to have lost his sanguinary dispo- 
sition, and to have exchanged the fierceness of the tiger 
for the gentleness of the lamb.” 


RELIGIOUS DECLENSION.—One of the first indications 
which we may discover of our religious decay, most 
commonly, is a disinclination to free communion with 
our fellows. We ought never to think of shutting up 
Divine truth within us. Like a smothered fire, it will 
die. It must be open. It can not live concealed. We 
must do good and communicate. In thus doing, we 
may bless others equally with ourselves. 

May the Lord of grace give us all those precious 
Christian friends and associates whose lives, whose con- 
versation, and whose counsels shall eyer fan the altar- 
fires of our hearts to a flame consuming every sin, and 
bearing up to heaven every sacrifice! I thank thee, 
Lord, for those thou hast given me. Rest thy blessing 
on them now. 


A SCRIPTURAL Sum.—The text for the following 
Scriptural sum may be found 2 Peter i, 5-7. If our 
young readers would get the answer, they must work out 
the problem. It is as follows: 

Add to your faith, virtue; 

And to your virtue, knowledge; 

And to your knowledge, temperance; 

And to temperance, patience; 

And to patience, godliness; 

And to godliness, brotherly-kindness; 

And to brotherly-kindness, charity. 

The Answer—F¥or if these things be in you and 
abound, they make you that ye shall be neither barren 
nor unfruitful in the knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


THE Stony Heart Taken Away.— And J will 
take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and will give 
you a heart of flesh.” Ezekiel xxxvi, 26. i 

The following exquisite lines were composed by the 
Rey. Horatius Bonar. It aptly exhibits the longing of 
the soul after the Divine likeness: 


I said, my God, at length, this stony heart remove, 
Deny all other strength, but give me strength to love. 
Come nearer, nearer still, let not thy light depart ; 
Bend, break this stubborn will, dissolve this iron heart. 


Less wayward let me be, more pliable and mild; 

In glad simplicity more like a trustful child. 

Less, less of self.each day, and more, my God, of thee; 
O, keep me in the way, however rough it be. 


Tess of the flesh each day, less of the world and sin; 
More of thy love, I pray, more of thyself within. 
Riper and riper now, each hour let me become, 

Less fit for scenes below, more fit for such a home. 


More molded to thy will, Lord, let thy servant be, 
Higher and higher still, liker and liker thee. 

Have naught that is unmeet; of all that is mine own, 
Strip me; and.so complete my training for the throne. 
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Hotes anf Queries. 


CREOLE AND MuLArro.—Creole is a French form of 
the Spanish criolla, which,.in the dictionary of Nuñez, 
is defined, ‘The son of European parents, born in Amer- 
ica;” while in the old dictionary of Stevens—1726—it is 
translated, “son of a Spaniard and a West India wo- 
man.” The word is often, in England, understood to 
imply a mulatto; but it strictly means a native of a 
West India eolony, whether white, black, or of the col- 
ored population. Webster, however, defines it as “a 
native of Spanish America or the West Indies, descend- 
ed from European parents ;” and mulatto, as “the off- 
spring of a negress by a white man, or of a white wo- 
man by a negro.” 


SoLDIER AND VOLUNTEER.—The title of soldier is 
derived from solidus, a shilling. The Roman legions 
were paid. Hence the volunteer, whose gallantry was 
gratuitous, was said to be “no soldier.” 


THE Rusric.—By this word is implied a rule or di- 
rection. It is derived from the Latin word rubrica, 
which signifies red earth, red ocher, etc.; and it is em- 
ployed to designate the rules which are laid down in the 
Book of Common Prayer to direct the minister and 
people in the performance of Divine worship. These 
rules were formerly printed in red letters, to distinguish 
them from the prayers and other parts of the liturgy, 
which were printed in black letters. 


CANARD.—M. Queletel attributes the first application 
of this term to Norbet Cornelissen, who, to give a sly 
hit at the ridiculous pieces of intelligence in the public 
journals, stated that an interesting experiment had 
just been made calculated to prove the extraordinary 


voracity of ducks. Twenty were placed together; and 
one of them having been killed and cut up into the 
smallest possible pieces, feathers and all were thrown 
to the other nineteen and most gluttonously gobbled up. 
Another was then taken from the nineteen, and, being 
chopped small like its predecessor, was served up to the 
eighteen, and at once devoured like the other; and so 
on to the last, who thus was placed in the position of 
having eaten his nineteen companions. This story, 
most pleasantly narrated, ran the round of all the jour- 
nals of Europe. It then became almost forgotten for 
about a score of years, when it came back from Amer- 
ica with amplifications, but the word remained im its 
novel signification. 


Furet.—No one of our English dictionaries suggests 
a derivation for this word which seems to me accepta- 
ble. Johnson attempts none, merely repeating the dic- 
tum of Skinner that it is voz a sono ficta. Richardson 
suggests that it may be from fleer, “to flee, avoid, or 
escape from;” fleer, fleered, flirt; but this is unsatisfac- 
tory, at least as regards the modern acceptation of the 
term, in the sense of coquetting, and its accompaniment 
of pretty speeches. The French have an idiom which 
expresses the same idea, and seems to me to be the prob- 
able origin of our own term. A gentleman in paying 





his court to à lady is said “conter fleurettes,” and of a 
lady receiving his attention it is said “elle aime Ja 
jlewrette.” Bescherelle, besides its ordinary significa- 
tion of a“ little flower,” explains flewrette to mean, 
“jolie chose, que dit à une femme aimable l'homme què 
veut lui plaire;” and in illustration of this sense he 
quotes Dufresnoy— 
‘Quant un galant bien fait, de bonne mine, 
Me conte fleurette, eroit on 
Que j’en sois chagrine !’’ 


Bescherelle alludes to the fact that both the Romans 
and Greeks employed a similar figure of speech to ex- 
press the same agreeable idea as “rosas logui.” 


ANEMOMETER.—The incidental etymology of this 
compound word occurs 2 Esdras iv, 5: ‘Then said he 
unto me, go thy way, weigh me the weight of the fire, or 
measure me the blast of the wind, etc. Then answered 
I, and said, what man’is able’ to do that?” ete. The 
above passage may have suggested to the scientific mind 
of Croune, or his more fortunate successor Wolfius, to 
the former of whom the original invention of the ane- 
mometer has been attributed, the discovery of some in- 
strument which, by the ingenious disposition of certain 
mechanical appliances, might enable us to measure the 
force of the wind. P. Pre 


Tue “GOLDEN Ants” oF Heropotus—tIn the Ath- 
eneum of May 19, 1860, is this statement from Froe- 
bel’s Travels in Central America: ‘That certain species 
of ants in New Mexico construct their nests exclusively 
of small stones, of the same material, chosen by the 
insects from the various components of the sand of the 
steppes and deserts. In one part of the Colorado Des- 
ert their heaps were formed of small fragments of crys- 
tallized feldspar; and in another, imperfect crystals of 
red transparent garnets were the materials of which 
the ant-hills were built, and any quantity of them might 
there be obtained.” This corroborates an observation 
in Vol. II of Humboldt’s Cosmos—I made no note of 
the page—“ Tt struck me to see that in the basaltic dis- 
tricts of the Mexican highlands, the ants bring together 
heaps of shining grains of hyalite, which I was able to 
collect out of their hillocks.” Does not this elucidate 
the gold-collecting ants of Herodotus, and rescue a fact 
from the domain of fiction? F.C. B. 


“ FIRST CATCH YOUR HARE.” —Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery 
is known to the present generation principally through 
this oft-repeated quotation. Did Mrs. Glasse ever write 
such a sentence? In her directions for cooking a hare, 
she uses the word “cast,’’ which is defined in some old 
dictionaries as to disembowel and skin. I have seen 
no edition containing the quotation as it is usually given. 
Till the quotation is found in its integrity, would it not 
be a graceful act on the part of facetious writers to let 
Mrs. Glasse rest in peace? Ge Dry: 


TawpRry.—It was formerly the custom in England 
for women to wear a necklace of fine silk, called Taudry 
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lace, from St. Audrey. She, in her youth, had been 
used to wear carkanets of jewels; and, being afterward 
tormented with violent pains in her neck, was wont to 
say that God in his mercy had thus punished her, and 
the fiery heat and redness of the swelling which she 
endured was to atone for her former pride and vanity. 
Probably she wore this lace to conceal the scrofulous 
appearance; and from this, when it was afterward worn 
as an ornament, which was common and not costly, the 
word tawdry may have been taken to designate any 
kind of coarse and vulgar finery. 

It would not be teadily supposed that Audrey is the 
same name as Ethelreda. W. H. W. 


ELECAMPANE.—About. seventy years ago this herb 
_ was much in repute chiefly as a stomachic, particularly 
by those residing in the shipping towns ofthe east of 
Scotland. It was in the form of a tincture or infusion 
in gin, and was prepared in Holland and brought by the 
sailors of that nation frequenting the Scotch ports. A 
number of ‘years since, while in Rotterdam with a gen- 
tleman of Scotland who had felt benefit from it in his 
young life, he was extremely anxious to procure some 
of it. We set out upon the search among dealers in 
liquors, and found that a few had only heard of it, and 
that to others it was entirely unknown. At last, as 
good luck would have it, a supply was obtained, I 
tasted part of it, but so unpleasant was it to me that it 
was a cordial to allow my friend to hug his treasure. 


A Roya OMEN or A Royan DratH.—The English 
Notes and Queries has the following item under its 
head of “ Curious Coincidences :” 

On Wednesday night, or rather Thursday morning, 
at 3 o'clock, the inhabitants of the metropolis were 
roused by repeated strokes of the new great bell at 
Westminster, and many supposed it was a death in the 
royal family. There might have been twenty slow 
strokes when it ceased. It proved, however, to be due 
to some derangement of the clock, for at 4 and 5 o’clock 
ten or twelve strokes were struck instead of the proper 
number. On mentioning this in the morning to a friend, 
who is deep in London antiquities, he observed that 
there is an opinion in the city that any thing the matter 
with St. Paul’s great bell is an omen of ill to the royal 
family; and he added: “I hope the opinion will not 
extend to the Westminster bell.” This was at 11 o’clock 
on Friday morning. I see this morning that it was not 
till 1, A. M., the lamented Duchess of Kent was con- 
sidered in the least danger, and, as you are aware, she 
expired in less than twenty-four hours. I do not pause 
to comment on this curious coincidence, but to ask 
whether any one can give me any further particulars 
as to this opinion. 


A PARALLEL WITH A MORAL.—The following curi- 
ous narrative from Herodotus is very applicable to the 
present state of things in reference to the claim set up 
for fugitive slaves: * 

“ Pactyas having heard that the army which had marched 
against him was close at hand, in consternation fied for refuge 
to Cuma. 

“Magnus therefore dispatched messengers to Cuma, com- 
manding them to deliver up Pactyas; but the Cumeans, after 
deliberation, decided on making reference to the god in 
Branchida ; for there was an oracle there, established of old 
time, which all the Ionians and Molians were in the habit 
of consulting. (Now this place is in Milesia, northward of 


the haven Panormus.) 
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“The Cumeans there having sent deputies to Branchida, 
asked what they should do about Pactyas, so as to please the 
gods. To this question of theirs the response of the oracle 
was ‘to give up Pactyas to the Persians.’ When the Cume- 
ans heard this repeated, they eagerly set themselves to deliver 
him up; but though the multitude was eagerly set upon this, 
Aristodicus, the son of Heraclides, discrediting the oracle, or 
thinking that the deputies were not telling the truth, pre- 
vented the Cumeans from doing this thing till at least other 
deputies should go to put the question about Pactyas a second 
time, and Aristodicus was one of them. On their arrival at 
Branchida, Aristodicus, in the name of all, consulted the god, 
submitting the question in these terms: ‘O king, there came 
to us a suppliant, Pactyas the Lydian, flying from a violent 
death at the hands of the Persians; and they demanded him 
from us—for torture—requiring us to deliver him up; and we, 
though affrighted by the power of the Persians, have not 
hitherto dared to give him up till it be expressly declared to 
us by thee what we should do.’ On these words he submitted 
the question, and the god again gave the same answer, com- 
manding them to give up Pactyas to the Persians. There- 
upon Aristodicus, of forethought, acted in this manner. 
Walking round about the temple, he drove out the sparrows 
and all the other kinds of birds which had built their nests in 
the temple, and while he was doing this it is said that a voice 
issued from the innermost shrine, addressing Aristodicus, and 
in these words: ‘Most impious of men, how darest thou to do 
these things? Tearest thou my suppliants out of the temple?’ 
And Aristodicus, without being at a loss for a moment, there- 
upon said, ‘O King, dost thou fly to the rescue of thy suppli- 
ant and at the same time command the Cumæans to give up 
this suppliant? . And at that he—the god—again replied in 
these words: ‘ Yes, I do command it, in order that, having 
done the impious deed, ye might the sooner be destroyed, so as 
never more to come to the oracle about the giving up of suppli- 
ants.’ ’’—Herodotus, Lib. i, Cap. 157. 

COURTSHIP OF WILLIAM THE COoNQUEROR.—The fol- 
lowing extract from the life of the wife of the Con- 
queror is exceedingly curious, as characteristic of the 
manners of a semi-civilized age and nation: “ After 
some years’ delay, William appears to have become des- 
perate, and, if we may trust to the evidence of the 
chronicle of Ingerbe, in the year 1047, waylaid Matilda 
in the streets of Bruges, as she was returning from 
mass, seized her, rolled her in the dirt, spoiled her rich 
array, and not content with these outrages, struck her 
repeatedly, and rode off at full speed!” This Teutonic 
method of courtship, according to our author, brought 
the affair to a crisis; for Matilda, either convinced of 
the strength of William’s passion by the violence of his 
behavior, or afraid of encountering a second beating, 
consented to become his wife. How he ever presumed 
to enter her presence again, after such a series of enor- 
mities, the chronicler sayeth not, and we are at a loss 
to imagine. 

KeERosENE.—This word is of Greek origin, from 
xypoc—wax—with the termination indicating material 
equivalent to our en, e. g., waxen, Thus we have “ ker- 
osene candles:” that is, candles of waxen material—not 
wax candles, but of material like wax. TARENTUM. 


QuERY.—How is the Greek name "laxw@ec and Latin 
Iacobus—our Jacob—transformed into the English name 
James, these severally being the names uniformly given 
in the New Testament in the respective languages named 
to one individual, the apostle of our Lord, one of the 
sons of Zebedee? In short, how is Jacob changed to 
James? and if Jacob is once thus changed, why is not 
this change always made—if in the case of the apostle, 
why not in that of the patriarch Isaac’s son? 

TARENTUM. 
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More BuEssep To GivE.—‘‘ More blessed to give than to 
receive,” 

It was the low, half-questioning voice of a child, whose 
thoughts went out into audible expression. ‘More blessed to 
give?” she repeated. ‘More blessed ?”” 

And then she was silent again. She had been reading, and 
this divine truth falling into the rich, tender soil of her 
young mind had already begun to germinate. 


‘¢ Mother ’’—the child was now standing by her mother, and | 


looking into her face—‘‘is it more blessed to give than to 
receive?” 

« Yes, dear, far more blessed.” 

“ What does it mean by being more blessed ?”’ inquired the 
child. - 

“It means that giving will make us happier than receiv- 
ing.” 

“ Then you and father will be happier to-morrow than the 
rest of us, for you will make all the presents.” 

“ Don’t you intend making any presents, my love ?” asked 
the mother. 

“I never thought of that,” answered the child. And then 
her countenance took on a more serious aspect. 

“ It is hardly fair that we should be happiest of all,” said 
the mother. ` 

“You are best of all, and should be happiest of all,” replied 
little Ernestine, quickly. 

The mother could not help kissing her child. She said as 
she did so, ‘‘ We are happy in our children, and whatever in- 
creases their happiness increases ours.”’ 

Ernestine looked down to the floor and mused for some 
moments. The good seed was quickening into life. 

“I have nothing to give.” She looked up as she spoke, 
and there was a touch of regret in her voice. 

“Think.” It was all the mother said. 

The child thought for some time. 

“There is half a dollar in my savings-bank. But you 
know I’m going to buy a little sofa for my baby-house.”’ 

The door of the sitting-room opened, and a child came in 
with some coarse aprons and napkins, which her mother had 
been making for the mother of Ernestine. Her clothes were 
poor, and not warm enough for the season, and she had on 
her head the wreck of an old bonnet that let in the wind at a 
dozen places. A few words passed between her and the lady, 
and then she went with quiet steps from the room. The eyes 
of Ernestine were fixed upon this child intently while she 
remained; they followed her from the room, and rested upon 
the door for some time after she had withdrawn. Her 
mother, who had become interested in the work brought home 
by the little girl, said nothing more to Ernestine at the time, 
and so her thoughts were free to run their own way. 

The evening which closed in that day was the evening be- 
fore Christmas. 

“ Where is Ernestine?” 

It was the child’s father who made the inquiry. He had 
returned home from his office a little earlier than usual, and 
before the twilight had given place to darkness. 

“ She was here a few minutes ago,” replied the mother, and 
she lifted her voice and called, “ Ernestine !’’ 

But there was no answer, 

“« Ernestine! Ernestine!” 

Still no reply came. 

«I wonder where she can be?” 

While the question was yet on her lips the street door 
opened, and the child came in with hushed, gliding footsteps. 
She had a small package in her hands, which, on seeing her 
father and mother, she made an effort to conceal. 

« Ah, here is our pet!” said the father. ‘Why, darling, 
where have you been?” 


-> 
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There came a warm flush into the little one’s face, and 
something of confusion showed itself in her manner. 

“I know all about it,” spoke up the mother, gayly. 

“No you don’t.” And Ernestine’s face took on a serious 


aspect, 
“Yes. It’s the sofa for the baby-house.” 
“No.” The flush came back to the child’s fair brow. 


Almost a minute of silence passed. It was a picture for a 
painter, that group. The child stood, half-timid, half-irreso- 
lutely, with her eyes upon the floor and her hands behind her, 
endeavoring to conceal the package she held; her parents 
looking at her in loving wonder. Slowly, at length, a hand 
came forward. 

“What is it, darling?’ The mother’s voice had in it a 
slight flutter, for something of the truth was dawning in her 
mind. 

“Tt is n’t the sofa,” said Ernestine. 

Her mother took the package and opened it. 
a netted hood, coarse, but warm. 

“Who is this for?” 

“I bought it for Mary Allen,” 

“ Her Christmas gift ?”” 

e Yes.” 

“It was very kind and very thoughtful in you, dear,” said 
the mother, speaking calmly, though with an effort. And 
she stooped down and kissed the lips of her child. “ God 
bless you!” was spoken in her heart, though the benediction 
came not forth into words. 

‘Who is Mary Allen ?”’ asked the father. 

“The child of a poor woman who has done some plain sew- 
ing for me. She needs a warm hood, and Ernestine’s Christ- 
mas gift will be a timely one, I am sure.” 

What a loving look was cast by the father upon his child! 
How his heart stirred within him! 

“I wonder if Mary Allen does n’t need a pair of warm 
stockings and stout shoes as well?’’ he said, looking down 
into the face of Ernestine. 

“© yes, father, I know she does!” The child spoke eagerly, 
and with a hopeful expression in her eyes. 

“You shall add them to your gift to-morrow,” said the 
father. 

“I shall be so happy!” And Ernestine clapped her little 
hands together in the fervor of her delight. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” The mother’s 
voice, full of meaning for the ears of Ernestine, trembled as 
she uttered these words, which were now radiant with light. 
But the child felt their meaning still deeper as she stood at 
her window on the next day, which was Christmas—a day of 
icy coldness—and saw Mary Allen go past, wearing a com- 
fortable hood in place of the old, thin bonnet, and having 
warm stockings and new shoes upon her feet. Ernestine 
received many beautiful gifts on that day, and she was very 
happy; but her joy in giving was deeper, purer, and more 
abiding than her joy in receiving. 


It contained 


STORY OF A STRAYED CHILD.—Late last Autumn a farmer 
living near the Adirondacks, in New York State, went out to 
cut timber on the mountains in a remote and solitary locality. 
He took his son along with him, a little boy of about four 
years of age. After having been employed for a short time he 
missed the child, who had been amusing himself in chasing 
a kid which he found on the hill, and he became alarmed lest 
he should have fallen into one of the many ravines or stumbled 
over some of the rocks or precipices with which the place 
abounds. No trace of the boy, however, could be found. In 
vain did he call upon his name, for no answer was returned. 
The anxiety of the father led him from place to place with 
the utmost rapidity, sometimes finding the print of his son’s 
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little feet on the leaves; but he never dreamed of crossing a 
deep gorge which runs, on the south side of the locality 
alluded to, down the steep and rocky side of the mountain to 
the margin of the Hudson. Over this gorge he conceived it 
impossible for a child to make its way. In the evening he 
found means to send to the settlement an account of the eir- 
cumstances, and several humane persons, accompanied by the 
distracted mother, came to aid his search for the poor child in 
this wild and rocky region. One of them happened to cross 
over the gorge alluded to, perceived there the impression of 
the boy’s footsteps, and these were occasionally traced all the 
way down to the margin of the Hudson, where they lost all 
trace of the unfortunate little wanderer, and were filled with 
the most painful apprehensions that he must haye been carried 
off by the stream. 

Going along its banks, and crossing ravines and steeps 
which they conceived it almost impossible the child could 
have passed and climbed, they again found prints of his 
naked feet on the soft sand of a small riyulet, and, by apply- 
ing a measure which they had taken of the former impres- 
sions, they found it exactly to correspond. They were, there- 
fore, induced still to go forward, though they had now pro- 
ceeded upward of four miles from the place of their setting 
out, and they continued for the space of about another mile, 
accompanied by the anxious father and mother, without find- 
ing any further traces of the boy. Night was now coming 
down on the forest, and as the search had now continued 
eleven hours over a rugged space of five miles, they thought 
of retracing their steps in despair; the distracted mother 
tearing her hair, and starting at every white stone, and figur- 
ing to herself the specter of the torn corpse of her son at the 
bottom of every cliff or stream which they passed. At this 
time one of the party, who had been before the rest, on look- 
ing into the stream of the Hudson, found a handkerchief 
round a stone in the channel of the river, which he recognized 
to be that of the child, and had now little doubt that he 
would be found drowned near this place in the stream. He 
called the rest of the party to approach, when a little further 
down the bank he perceived the boy with his feet in the 
water, and his! head resting on a stone, in a quiet sleep. 
“Johnny! Johnny!” cried the trembling father, “are you 
alive? The little pilgrim, lifting his head from his rocky 
pillow, exclaimed, “O, father! is it yon? Why did n’t you 
come to help me catch the little kid?” The little fellow’s cap 
was filled with pebbles, with which he had pursued the kid 
from rock to rock, from hill to hill, and through the ravines 
for upward of five miles, barefooted, oyer one of the most 
rugged tracts in the State, and had been for twelve hours 

_without tasting a morsel of food. The sudden joy of the 
mother had nearly cost her her life, but the young wanderer 
was found not to have suffered injury from his long pere- 
grination. 


Tur Dyrna ÉnILD.—A beautiful child of five years lay dying. 
The rattle in her throat and the quick, labored breathing 
told too plainly that her life’s work was nearly done, and that 
her spirit would soon leave its beautiful casket of clay and 
return to its Maker. The last rays of the departing sun, 
which had been streaming through the window, irradiating 
her face with beauty celestial, and appearing at times like a 
halo of glory encircling her brow, now commenced to with- 
draw, and as the last ray disappeared, she clasped her hands 
and raised her glorious eyes, now almost unearthly in their 
dazzling brightness, heavenward, and there such a vision of 
celestial beauty was displayed to her enraptured view that it 
caused smile after smile of heavenly sweetness to pass over 
her countenance, and then suddenly she exclaimed in a trans- 
port of joy, “I’m going to heaven! I’m going to heaven P”? 
Father said, “Janie, you are almost home; you ll soon be 
with the angels.” She replied with a triumphal ‘ Yes, yes, 
grandpa,” and then commenced clapping her hands and ex- 
claimed in thrilling tones, ‘‘My soul tells me I’m dying to 
die no more!’ Such an expression coming from the lips of a 
mere babe caused emotions indescribable to pervade the bosoms 
of all present. After embracing each member of the family 
and kissing them a tender farewell, telling ns all “ to meet her 
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to die no more,” she turned to her father and said, “ Papa, tell 
the Sabbath school I’m gone to heaven.” She also left the 
same message for her dear, afflicted grandma. A few moments 
afterward she said, with a smile of angelic sweetness wreathing 
her lips, ‘‘ Aunt Eliza, do n’t you see the angels?” and then 
added with rapturous delight, “I do,” Janie repeatedly 
clapped her hands, exclaiming, ‘I’m going to heaven! I’m 
going to heaven to die no more!” When she was too far gone 
to speak, she signified that she wished her friends to sing “ Joy- 
fully,” and when they commenced, tried to clap her hands, 
but could not make them meet. Like Mirabeau, she wanted 
“to die to the sound of delicious music.” Just at this 
moment her mother came in the room weeping. Janie saw 
her, and raised her hand, kissed it seyeral times, and then 
waved it to her. Soon after our darling cast a last fond look 
at all, kissed her hand, waved it to those who were singing, 
and then, as a smile of heavenly radiance passed over her 
countenance, her freed spirit winged its flight to the mansions 
of glory, and “ Phebe Jane Munn” had “passed from death 
unto life’’—from a world of sorrow to a world of bliss. 
ANNA. 


AN Inrant Critic.—An artist friend allowed Fannie to 
**look over” while he drew a landscape for her. After watch- 
ing for a few moments the progress of the picture, she ex- 
claimed, “0, Mr. Wells, do tell me how you make way off so 
beautifully.” The artist prized that compliment, although 
the critic was only three and a half years old. 


THE CHILD’s Prayer.—A little boy kneeling at his moth- 
er’s knee to say his evening prayer, asked leave to pray in 
his own words, and, with a childlike simplicity, said, “God 
bless little Willie, and do n’t let the house burn up—God 
bless papa and mamma—God bless me, and make my boots 
go on easy in the morning.” 


Ine °% BELL, Doecie.—A bright New York baby, just be- 
ginning to talk, was very observant of all that passed around 
her. She saw a gentleman with a dog enter a house on the 
opposite side of the street. He shut the door and left the dog 
without, who, by various canine movements of scratching and 
whining, manifested painful impatience. Moved by his deser- 
tion and complaining, she thrust her small face through the 
bars of her nursery window and eried in a clear, earnest tone, 
“Tng ’e bell, doggie!’ Ing ’e bell !”” 


Moxe Tommin.—Onr little Keassie, a bright-eyed little fellow 
of three Summers was out in the garden one day in company 
with two of his little sisters, Eva and Ada, looking at the 
smoke as it ascended from the chimneys of the surrounding 
houses. His sisters had left him and returned to the house, 
when, looking up, he saw the clouds as they were carried 
along by the wind. He called to his sisters to come back and 
“tee de moke tommin out of de Dood Man’s house.” A. W. 


Door 1n A Harp Kyor.—On another occasion he was alone 
with his pain the parlor. His pa haying business to go out 
he shut the door after him. The little fellow did not like to 
be left alone; he accordingly went to the door and tried to 
open it, but could not, and immediately commenced crying. 
His ma hearing him came td the door and asked him what 
was the matter. He answered her by saying that ‘de door’s 
in a hard knot.” A. W. 


Lırrır Frovp.—Little Floyd has gone. We trust that 


“ God has lifted him up into heaven.” The morning before 
he died I asked him if he “did not want to get well and play 
in the grass with me.” He answered, ‘‘ Yes, but I ’fraid I 
won't.” I thenasked him, ‘“ Floyd, if you die, where will you 
go?’ 0, up to heaven where the Lord is. Youll come by 
and by, won’t you, Nima?’ said he. I told him “I would 
try to.” ‘Well, then,’ said he, “I will wait for you up 
dare.”” This was in the morning; at twenty minntes before 
His disease was diptheria. 
Often as I am at work that death struggle rises up before me; 
but then I think of his words, “I?ll wait for you,” and Iam 
comforted. Short and sweet was his life. L.O. M. 
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Hansife Gleanings. 


Tue Heroro ry Common Lirz.—In a recent lecture, 
Grace Greenwood gave the following incident, said to 
have occurred at the time of the burning of a steamer 
on one of our Western lakes. It is one among a thou- 
sand of the beautiful incidents which reveal the heroic 
in common life : 


Among the few passengers whose courage and perseverance 
of mind rose superior to all the horrors of that night was a 
mother who succeeded in saving her two children by means 
of a floating settee. For hours, till help came, she cheered 
and comforted the shivering, frightened little creatures, sus- 
taining herself meanwhile in the water by merely resting her 
chin on the frail support. This mother related that once, as 
they were floating near the burning wreck, a man swam 
toward them, looking spent and desperate. Seeing him about 
to grasp the settee, she cried, “©, do not take it away from 
my poor little children!” The man made no answer, yet the 
appeal struck home, for by the light of the flames she could 
see that his face was convulsed as with a fierce struggle 
between the mighty instinct of nature, and something better 
and manlier. It was but a moment. He threw up his arms 
with a groan of renunciation, flung himself over backward, 
and went down. 


FORBIDDING TO MARRY —We find the following in 
an exchange, and have half a mind to indorse it. Out 
upon the policy of receiving inferior men simply because 


they are unmarried, and will work for half pay. > That 
is the practical result, disguise it as we may: 


The Philadelphia Methodist Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion “that the single men entering the work shall remain 
unmarried for four years from the time of their admission on 
trial” On this resolution the Presbyter of Cincinnati bas the 
following remarks: ‘‘ The object of this resolution is to secure 
men for four years on single salaries, or salaries of single men. 
There is economy in the arrangement, and yet it is a doubtful 
policy, Does it differ in principle from clerical celibacy? Do 
the preachers, voting for such a rule, mean that they have found 
their wives a burden and a damage? If the Conference was 
composed merely of married men appearances would imply 
that they did not want too much competition in the matter 
. of the larger livings.” 


How 4 Souprzr Kreps nis Worp or Honor.—lIt 
is refreshing in this day when Twiggs, and Beauregard, 
and Hamilton among warriors, and Wigfall and Breck- 
inridge among senators, sworn to allegiance, are recre- 
ant to their oaths, to read the narrative of the old 
soldier, Peter Hart, who was in Fort Sumter during 
the siege. The story carries its own moral, and needs 
no words of comment: 


Hart was an old soldier under Anderson at Mexico, When 
Mrs. Anderson visited Fort Sumter, Hart accompanied her, 
by permission of the Confederate authorities, on giving his 
parole not to fight should he conclude to remain in the garri- 
son. When the bombardment commenced the soldier mount- 
ed the parapet wall, and shouted to the men, 

“ Now, fire away, boys; I can’t fight without breaking a 
soldier’s word, but Ill tell you where your shots strike, and 
where to look for danger.’ i 

Thus conspicuously a mark during the whole two days’ bom- 


bardment, Hart left the parapet only once, and that was to | 


climb the flagstaff to nail the colors to the peak, after the 
halliards had been shot away. 


“probabilities, where man sees no letter or sign. 





PATRIOTISM OF. A WIDOWED MornER.—If man has 
fought hard battles for his country, woman has ever 
exhibited a patriotism not less unselfish and devoted. 
The following from the Boston Herald is worthy of the 
mothers of the Revolution: 


In one of the companies attached to the regiment of Col. 
Jones was a newly-enlisted recruit, the eldest son of a widow 
in one of the country towns, and who to-day followed her son 
to the city to take a last look of him till he returns from the 
war. She did not come to urge him to return to his peaceful 
home and pursuits, but rather to cheer him with a mother’s 
blessing. Fearing that her son might want for money during 
his absence, the noble woman raised a sum of money by the 
sale of a cow that she owned, and, being admitted inside of 
the lines just before the troops left the State House, she 
pressed the money upon her boy. It is almost needless to say 
that her offer was declined, as the Massachusetts troops will 
come to no want. 


A PIECE OF IMPUDENCE.—We can readily appreciate 
the following anecdote of our old Professor, told by the 
American Agriculturist : 


Professor Johnston, of Middletown University, was one day 
lecturing before the students on Mineralogy. He had before 
him quite a number of specimens of various sorts to illustrate 
the subject. A roguish student, for sport, slily slipped a piece 
of brick among the stones. The Professor was taking up the 
stones one after the other and naming them, “This,” said 
he, ‘‘is a piece of granite; this is a piece of feldspar,”’ etc.; 
presently he came to the brickbat. Without betraying any 
surprise, or even changing his tone of voice, ‘‘ This,” said he, 
holding it up, “is a piece of impudence!” There was a shout 
of laughter, and the student concluded he had made little by 
that trick, 


Woman's Instinct vs. MAn’s Rrason.—There is so 
much of sound philosophy in the following paragraph, 
and, withal, such a thorough appreciation of the instinct- 
iwe insight—call it by whatever name you please—of 
woman, and of her moral heroism, that we can not for- 
bear to give it a place: 


Women should be more trusted and confided in as wives, 
mothers, and sisters. They have a quick perception of right 
and wrong, and,- without always knowing why, road the 
present and future, read characters and acts, designs and 
What else do 
we mean by the adage, “ mother wit,’’ save that woman has a 


quicker perception and readier invention than man? How 


often, when man abandons the helm in despair, woman 
seizes it, and carries the home-ship through the storm! Man 
often flies from home and family to avoid impending poverty 
or ruin. Woman seldom, if ever, forsook home thus. Woman 
never evaded mere temporal calamity by suicide or desertion, 
The proud banker, rather than live to see his poverty gazetted, 
may blow out his brains, and leave wife and children to want, 
protectorless, Loving woman would have counseled him to 
accept poverty, and live to cherish his family, and retrieve his 
fortune. Woman should be counseled and confided in. It is 
the beauty and glory of her nature that it instinctively grasps 
at and clings to the truth and right. Reason, man’s greatest 
faculty, takes time to hesitate before it decides; but woman’s 
instinct never hesitates in its decision, and is scarcely ever 
wrong where it has even chances with reason. Woman feels 
where man thinks, acts where he deliberates, hopes where he 
despairs, and triumphs where he falls. 
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EXILE oF JOHN In Parmos.—The exilement that | on her upper jaw, and could n’t therefore eat young grass. 


condemned “the beloved disciple” to Patmos, gave to | 
the Church one of the most wonderful revelations of 
heaven to earth. 

Never was an exile so cheered in his banishment. Domitian 
sent John to work in the mines of the earth; but God called 
him to explore the deeper and richer mines of futurity and 
heaven. He does not seem to have had any human society in 
Patmos; but he was not alone. That ocean rock of the 
Cyclades, like Carmel in the days of old, was covered with 
horses and chariots of fire. Thus the imperial edict, though 
unintentionally, sent him ‘to an innumerable company of 
angels, to the general ‘assembly of the Church in heaven, and 
to Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant,” to hear and see 
how the blood of sprinkling was honored at the eternal 
throne by God, and all the godlike universe of being; for, 
from the “ tops of the rocks” of Patmos, he beheld this beau- 
tiful vision of immortality, as well as the prophetic visions of 
futurity. Thus this lone island in the Ægean Sea was to him 
“a gate of heaven,” wider than Bethel to Jacob, or Horeb to 
the elders of Israel, or Tabor to Peter, or the Sanhedrim to 
Stephen. Who would not submit to exile, even on a solitary 
island, for the sake of such revelations? John could well 
afford to let all the curtain, thus drawn off from the invisible 
world, drop its folds upon the scene and society of the world. 


GRAVES, THE MURDERER OF CILLEY.—The hidden 
resources and powers of conscience are often terribly 
displayed even in this life. A correspondent of the 
Portland Argus, writing from Wisconsin, at the resi- 
dence of General Jones, who acted as second in the 
Cilley duel, says: 

Learning I was from Maine, the General alluded to the 
affair, expressed admiration for Mr. Cilley, and deep regret 
for the unhappy termination of the issue. Graves died the 
victim to regrets, and the most horrible of horrors. Two 
years he passed in sleepless nights, with rooms lighted, and 
with watching friends, whom he was unwilling to have for a 
moment leave his presence. He consumed the hours of night 
in walking to and fro, in frightful starts, in moans, and 
groans, and tears, and in wild exclamations. At length, 
worn out with mental anguish, grief unmitigated, and wast- 
ing watchfulness, the unhappy man expired. Thus I had it 
from the lips of a clergyman, his neighbor, and thus was 
avenged the manes of the murdered Cilley. 


SWEET OLD AGE.—The following beautiful picture, 
how rarely realized! Yet who does not realize its 
beauty ? 

God sometimes gives to a man a guiltless and holy second 
childhood, in which the soul becomes childlike, not childish, 
and the faculties, in full fruit and ripeness, are mellow without 
sign of decay. This is that sought-for land of Beulah, where 
they who have traveled manfully the Christian way abide 
awhile, to show the world a perfect manhood. Life with its 
battles and its sorrows lies far behind them; the soul has 
thrown off its armor, and sits in an evening undress of calm 
and holy leisure. Thrice blessed the family or neighborhood 
that numbers among it one of those not yet ascended saints ! 


BRINDLE WITH NO FRONT TEETH.—It is wonderful 
how ignorant of natural history many remain who en- 
joy the very best opportunities of cultivating an ac- 
quaintance with it. A friend of ours who had spent all 
his life in the country, when asked recently whether 
cows, in getting up, rose on their hind or fore legs first, 
replied, “ Upon their fore legs, of course.” Here is 
another illustrative incident: 

The editor of the Adams News tells of a musician, a neigh- 


bor of his, who recently undertook to trade cows with a cer- 
tain neighbor H., but, after some bantering, H. got alittle | 





“spunky,” and told the musician man that his “old cow | 
was n’t worth a song, she was so old she had no front teeth 


Singing friend laughed, looked wise, and went off whistling 
“ Dundee.” But the remark of spunky H. had preyed on his 
mind, and he accordingly went and examined old Brindle’s 
mouth, and, to his horror and surprise, he found she was 
entirely destitute of upper front teeth! Madder than an in- 
furiated bull, he drove old Brindle two miles to the house of 
the man he bought her of, through a driving rain storm with 
the mud up to his knees, and after berating the surprised 
farmer for selling him such a cow, demanded his money back 
at once. As soon as he could get a word in edgewise, farmer 
told the angry man that cows never wore such teeth on the 
upper jaw, and to convince him took him out to the barn- 
yard, when, after opening the mouths of a dozen or so cattle, 
young and old, the singing man drove old Brindle into the 
road and trudged home behind her, a sadder and wiser man. 


Tur Demon THIRST FOR Liquor.—Mr. M’Leod, an 
English writer, puts the following language in the 
mouths of those who visit the liquor shop: 


There ’s my money—give me drink! There's my clothing 
and food—give me drink! There’s the clothing, food, and 
fire of my wife and children—give me drink! There’s the 
education of the family and the peace of the house—give me 
drink! There ’s the rent I have robbed from my landlord, 
fees I have robbed from my schoolmaster, and innumerable 
articles I have robbed from the shopkeeper—give me drink! 
Pour me out drink, for yet more I will pay for it! 

There ’s my health of body and peace of mind; there’s my 
character as a man, my profession as a Christian; I give up 
all—give me drink! More yet I have to give! There’s my 
heavenly inheritance and the eternal friendship of the re- 
deemed ; there, there is all hope of salvation! I give up my 
Savior! I give up my God! I resign all that is great, good, 
and glorious in the universe, I resign forever, that I may 
be drunk! 


Dr. BRECKINRIDGE AND THE Unton—Dr. R. J. 
Breckinridge said not long since, in reference to the 
nefarious attempt to destroy the nation: 


They who know the past of human affairs, and they who 
reflect on that eternal logic which is of the essence of things 
and events, know that a nation like this can not die. It is 
hardly possible to conceive how it can ever be murdered 5 but 
die it can not. It would be as easy to conceive that France 
could be blotted from the map of Europe as one of its greatest 
nations, and restored to the condition it occupied before its 
conquest by Cesar, as to conceive of the American nation 
being annihilated, its sublime career cut short, its boundless 
possessions parceled out, and an ignominious retinue of num- 
berless aristocracies, democracies, dukedoms, and principali- 
ties permanently filling its seat of empire and of glory. 


What this eminent man demonstrated by argument, 
is now about to be proven over again by the inexorable 
logic of facts. The process will bea very costly one, but 
the result is as sure as the finger of the Almighty. The 
great American nation can neither die nor be murdered. 


YANKEE DOODLE TRIMMING THE TREE oF LIB- 
ERTY.—À physician in Columbus, Ga.,'a friend of the 
Union, has written the following poem: 


Yankee Doodle took a saw, 
With patriot devotion, 

To trim the tree of Liberty 
According to his “notion.” 


Yankee Doodle on a limb, 
Like another noodle, 

Cut between the tree and him, 
And down came Yankee Doodle. 


Yankee Doodle broke his neck, 
Every bone about him, 

And then the tree of Liberty 
Did very well without him! 
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SOUTHERN METHODIST MISSIONARY AND PUBLISH- 
ING INTERESTS.—The annual meeting of the Bishops, 
Missionary Board, and Book Committee of the Southern 
Methodist Church took place at Nashville on the 15th 
of April. The missionary treasury, we should judge, 
must be in a bad way, from the statement that “ there is 
a deficiency in the missionary treasury of near $70,000 
to meet the drafts already drawn.” The same authority 
informs us that “the publishing interests are not in a 
prosperous condition.’ It is also stated that “the Pub- 
lishing House has as yet received comparatively small 
amounts from the endowment fund.” We are not at 
all surprised at these statements. The prodigal son is 
rapidly wasting his ill-gotten substance. 


PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE.—At the last session of 
the Philadelphia Conference the committee appointed to 
collect statistics on the state of the Church reported the 
following: White members, 48,700; probationers, 6,922; 
deaths, 629; local preachers, 343; adults baptized, 
1,269; children, 4.887; churches, 568; value of, $1,725,- 
880; increase, $56,780; parsonages, 68; probable value, 
$159,380; Conference claims, $54.18; missions, $24,- 
268; tract collections, $3,595; Bible, $3,298; Sunday 
schoois, 602; scholars, 5,554,432. 


THE ÅDAM CLARKE MEMORIAL.—The London Watch- 
man of March 6th states that this work is nearly com- 
pleted: An obelisk has been erected of splendid gran- 
ite at an expense of $515; a school church at Portruck, 
Ireland, erected by Dr. Clarke, has been remodeled and 
beautified at an expense of $500; a school church has 
been built at Port Stewart, the native place of Dr. 
Clarke, at an expense of $1,200: and a statue of Port- 
land stone has been ordered for $200, from money con- 
tributed by Methodists in the United States. The whole 
expense will be over $12,000. 


SpurGEon’s METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE.—The Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon has just completed a tour in Scotland, 
having visited Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
some other Scotch towns, where he obtained large con- 
tributions to complete the sum still required to make 
up the £30,000 expended upon his Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, which is to be soon opened for divine worship. 


Donation TO WILLIAMS CoLLEGE.—A noble-hearted 
and wealthy citizen of Boston has recently made a 
donation of $25,000 to Williams College. 


LIBERAL Bxrquests—The will of the late Allen 
Ayrault, of Geneseo, bequeathed $20,000 to Hobart 
College, Geneva; to the American Bible Society, $10,- 
000; to the foreign and domestic missions of the Epis- 
copal Church, $5,000; and one-third of the residue of 
the estate to be divided into five parts, two of which 
are to go to the American Bible Society, two to Hobart 
College for scholarships, and one to some missionary or 
charitable society connected with the Episcopal Church. 
The estate will probably exceed $250,000 in value. Mr. 
Ayrault’s previous donations for educational and relig- 


ious purposes have been large, amounting to $15,000 
during the past year. 


Op Enerisn Corn.—A gold coin has been found at 
Harfleur bearing the effigy of Henry V, of England 
and France, and the arms of both countries. It is sup- 
posed it was lost there at the siege of Harfleur in 1415, 
which he conducted in person. 


A ROYAL SEPULCHER.—In excavating for the tem- 
porary grave of the Duchess of Kent, a hole was acci- 
dentally made into the vault which contained the re- 
mains of Henry VIII, Lady Jane Seymour, and Charles 
I. The coffins and crimson coverings were in a good 
state of preservation. 


EXPLORATION OF THE NILE.—Baron Hochbein, of 
Prussia, has gone up the Nile to explore its sources, 
with six scientific personages and thirty attendants. 
He also proposes to visit the Soudan, where no Euro- 
pean travelers have been. y 


ARABIANS IN FRANcE—A considerable number of 
rich Arab chiefs have arrived at Marseilles on their 
way to Mecca. They are provided with French pass- 
ports, of which they are very proud, and which will be 
a protection to them in the inhospitable regions through 
which they are to pass. 


A VETERAN ScHoon AuTHOR.—The author of Adams’s 
Arithmetic, Mr. Daniel Adams, of Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, although in his eighty-ninth year, is about to 
publish a revised edition of his work. 


NEw WORK BY FREDRIKA BREMER.—Miss Fredrika 
Bremer has written a new work. It is entitled “ Life 
in the Old World; being Sketches from My Diary dur- 
ing Four Years’ Journeyings in the South and East.” 


ETYMOLOGY OF PERSONAL NAmEs.—Mr. R. Char- 
nock, an English author, is engaged in the completion 
of a unique work on “The Etymology of 100,000 
Ancient and Modern British and Foreign Personal 
Names.” 


A New PAPER IN TURKEY.—A Turkish Journal, 
edited by Turks, and entitled The Translator of Events, 
has just made its appearance at Constantinople. The 
editors are said to be men of progress. and imbued with 
European ideas. 


A Novren Fiyerr-Rine.—The Scientific American 
states that a romantic French chemist burned the body 
of his’ friend, extracted from it the iron contained in 
the blood, and had it made into a\finger-ring, which he 
wore in memory of his friend. 


WHERE AND How tHE Peanut Grows.—The peanut 
is cultivated in Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina, ete. 
It is planted in ridges about three feet apart, and the 
vine stands about a foot in perpendicular hight. The 
stem shoots out in all directions from it for about 
fifteen inches around. These runners have joints about 
an inch and a half apart, and at each joint a strong 
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root strikes down into the ground about two inches 
deep; at the end of this root the peapod is formed and 
comes to maturity. Some farmers cover these lateral 
vines with earth, while others leave them bare all the 
time. It is not agreed which is the better mode. 
When ripe, one bunch of vines will have one to two 
quarts of peas. One acre will produce from thirty to 
fifty bushels of peas. 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY.—From the annual report 
of Greenwood Cemetery, New York, for 1860, it ap- 
pears that from its commencement to the present time 
12,715 lots have been sold. The total number of inter- 
ments, 81,325, of which 8,033 were in the year 1860. 


STEAMSHIP BOILERS.—The salt formed in the boil- 
ers of a large ocean steamer would, if not prevented by 
blowing off or surface condensation amount to twenty 
tuns per day. 


VELVET WEAVERS.—Little do the ladies who wear 
silk velvets know the wretchedness of those who weave 
them. It is a laborious task to watch, mend, and regu- 
late the thousands of threads in the warp. Small are 
the wages paid, and many of the operatives, in despair 
at the difficulties of their task, end their lives by self- 
destruction. 


Norway FisHerres.—The herring fisheries of Nor- 
way have produced the last year 700,000 tuns. These 
fisheries employ 22,781 men. The Norwegian codfish- 
ery is on a large scale also. It employs 24,266 men, 
and produces annually 18,900 tuns. Thousands of tuns 
of oil are extracted from them, and large quantities of 
them are dried and salted for exportation. 


ÅSTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES.—The director of the 
observatory at Marseilles announces the discovery of a 
new planetoid by one of its pupils, M. Tempel. It is 
the sixty-fourth in the group between Mars and Jupiter, 
and has received the name of Angelina. M. Tempel 
has added to his discovery that of the sixty-fifth 
planetoid. A new asteroid was also discovered on the 
night of the 10th of April from the observatory of 
Harvard College. It is the sixty-sixth small planet 
now known to exist between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. 

Errects oF Forrian TRADE.—Since the port of 
Hakodadi, in Japan, has been opened to foreign trade 
its population has increased from 12,000 to 28,000. 
Two of its largest exports consist of sulphur and 
saltpeter. 


ENGLISH PROGRESS IN ONE CENTURY.—In 1740 the 
total number of British subjects, including those of all 
their dependencies, did not exceed 13,000,000. In 1840 
it was upward of 152,000,000, which is more than a 
sixth portion of the human race—considerably more 
than the population of the ancient Roman empire. 


THE TURKISH TROOPS IN SYRIA.—According to a let- 
ter from Damascus, the Turkish troops are doing noth- 
ing whatever in the way of pacifying Syria, nor will 
they allow the French troops to act. A petition signed 
by all the European and native respectable merchants 
of the place is about to be sent to the Paris Congress, 
begging that the European occupation of Syria may 
continue till the. country is in a safe state, and till a 
strong-handed government is established. 





EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF FRANcE.—Out of 310,- 
289 soldiers in the French army, which represents all 
grades in society, only 192,873 are able to read and 
write. Out of 2,250,000 boys, 475,000 go to no school. 
Out of 2,593,000, girls, 533,000 go without instruc- 
tion. Out of 1,000 criminals, 786 are illiterate. In all 
France there are but 4,225 booksellers, and of these the 
rural communes rejoice in only 165. The state of popu- 
lar education has begun to engage the attention of the 
Government. All agree in ascribing this ignorance to 
the priesthood. 


OLD BELLS.—Some 800,000 tuns of old bells haye 
arrived in West Troy to be recast. They come from 
Mexico, and bear a very antique appearance. One pur- 


‘ports to have been cast ninety-seven years since, and 


the others range in date from fifty to seventy-five 
years, 


Mine oF Opats.—A valuable mine of opals has been 
discovered on the Snowy Range of mountains in Cali- 
fornia. Some of these gems have arrived at New York. 
There are several varieties of this stone, those of the 
first quality having been hitherto very rare. 


Froripa Lanp.—Florida has just sold half a million 
of acres of land to some New Orleans speculators at 
two cents an acre. 


SANDWICH IsLANDS.—From the census of 1860 it 
appears that the population of these islands is falling 
off. The total is 69,800 against 73,137 in 1853, showing 
a decrease of 3,337. The commercial statistics also 
exhibit. a great falling off from the totals of previous 
years, 


THe Sworpd or A Sworp-Fisu.—The sword of a 
sword-fish was found sticking into the bottom of the 
steamer Golden Age when recently overhauled in Pan- 
ama. It was thirteen inches long, and had been driven 
through the copper and the outer and inner plankings, 
and pricking even the ceiling, 


Ay ALPINE AVALANCHE.—An Alpine avalanche of 
immense extent fell in the Savoy recently; 14 cottages 
were swept away 00 head of cattle perished, and 20 
families reduced to ruin. Three persons were killed. 


A New MINERAL.—A new mineral has appeared in 
England, called the Torbanckik coal, which is not coal, 
but bituminous schist, which gives 75 per cent. of tar- 
oil, and is expected to come into general use. 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY has reached its 
hundredth thousand in England. Its circulation in 
America has exceeded half a million copies. 


Jounson’s Dictronary.—A new edition of Johnson’s 
“Dictionary of the English Language” is about to be 
issued in London in monthly parts by the Logmans, 
founded on the edition of 1773—the last published in 
Dr. Johnson’s lifetime—with numerous additions and 
emendations by R. G. Latham, F. R. S. It will con- 
tain such new. words as have lately been introduced 
into the language, and such old ones as, although de- 
serving a place, have been omitted in previous diction- 
aries, The historical introduction will be brought 
down to the present time, and many omissions in the 
original made good. 
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Pilerary 


(1.) Spragun’s ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN METH- 
oDIstT PULPIT. 8vo. 848 pp. New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. —This volume makes the seventh in the 
series of the “Annals of the American Pulpit,” by 
Rev. W. B. Sprague, D. D. It contains commemorative 
notices of distinguished clergymen of the Methodist 
denomination in the United States from its commence- 
ment to the close of the year 1855. These notices or 
sketches are preceded by a historical introduction, 
conceived in a most catholic spirit, and written with 
rare facility by Dr. Sprague. The work itself gives 
abundant evidence that its author has ransacked the 
whole range of Methodist literature to obtain materials 
for his history. Fortunately he has rescued many a 
precious historical gem that was fast sinking beyond 
the reach of human ken in the dreary depths of obliv- 
ion. The ministers whose lives and characters are 
sketched here, number nearly 200. Of the sketches we 
obser¥e that nineteen are furnished by Dr. Nathan 
Bangs, nineteen by Dr. L. Clark, fourteen by Dr. 8. 
Luckey, ten by Bishop Morris, and also ten by Judge 
M’Lean, seven by Rev. David Kilbourn, and seven 
also by Rey. C. 8. Deems, of the Church South, and a 
large number have contributed two or three sketches. 
No less than one hundred and twelve persons have 
contributed original sketches for the work, and, for the 
most part, they are written with great taste and judg- 
ment. There are, no doubt, names worthy of being 
enrolled in this book which do not appear. The me- 
morials concerning them were too vague and shadowy 
to warrant any attempt to sketch their history or por- 
tray their character. We can bear personal testimony 
to the unwearied effort of Dr. Sprague to glean all such 
memorials, and the Methodist Church certainly owes 
him a debt of gratitude for his successful attempt to 
rescue from oblivion the memory of so many of her 
great and good men. The work is on sale at the Book 
Concerns in New York and Cincinnati, and also at all 
our Depositories. It ought to have a wide circulation. 


(2.) HOPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from the Life of a 


Spinster. By the Author of the “ Heir of Redcliffe,” ete. 
Price, 50 cents—Messrs. Appleton & Company, of New 
York, have issued this popular novel in one volume, 
octavo in size, comprising the two volumes, put up in 
paper covers for circulation by mail. For sale by 
Rickey & Carroll, Cincinnati. 


(3.) Macaviay’s History or Eneuanp, Vou. V. 
Edited by his Sister, Lady Trevelyan. 12mo. 293 pp. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Rickey & 
Carroll—Macaulay died, leaving his great work incom- 
plete. This “Vol. V” is a fragment—incomplete—yet 
really necessary to bring down the history to the closing 
scene in the life of the great hero of the historian, 
William III. Much as the reader may regret that these 
last pages of a noble history could not have received 
their finishing touches from the author himself, yet he 
will be grateful to the kind hand which gathered these 
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fragments and thus made the great work of Macaulay 
as complete as was possible. Not unfrequently the 
brilliant genius of the author flashes out in these pages 
with most of its early fire. The incomplete fragment 
relating to.the death of William, very appropriately 
closes the volume, Nothing could remind the reader 
in more striking or emphatic terms that death arrested 
the author in the midst of his work. 


(4.) AFTER ICEBERGS WITH A PAINTER: A Summer 
Voyage to Labrador and around Newfoundland. By 
Rev. L. L. Noble. 12mo. 336 pp. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rickey & Carroll.—This is an 
attractive volume. Its pleasant gossip and graphic 
descriptions of novel incidents and out-of-the-way 
scenes have, at least, very pleasantly beguiled several 
hours. It is the record of a voyage in the Summer of 
1859, in company with a distinguished landscape painter, 
along the north-eastern coast of British America, for 
the purpose of studying and sketching icebergs. They 
proceeded to the waters near St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
but, finding but few bergs in that neighborhood, they 
sailed to Battle Harbor, near Cape St. Louis, where the 
facilities for sketching the sublime scenery of the north- 
ern seas were most abundant, The publishers have 
issued the work in a very superior style, illustrating it 
with a series of highly-finished tinted lithograph en- 
gravings. 


(5.) Sinas MARNER, THE WEAVER OF BARDOE. By 
the Author of Adam Bede, ete. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cineinnati. Rickey & Carroll—‘ Adam Bede” 
will conyoy this later work to a successful voyage. 


(6.) BLhAckwoon’s MaGazinz, for April, 1861. New 
York: Published by Leonard Scott & Co.—This number 
has several excellent magazine articles. The papers on 


| Spontaneous Combustion, Italy, Americanism, Life in 


Central Africa, found in its pages, are highly interest- 
ing. The other articles, The World of Weimar, Nor- 
man Sinclair, continued, General Patrick’ Gordon, The 
Russian Scot, The Punjab in 1857, will secure at- 
tention. 


(7.) A Romance or Destiny. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—Whatever excel- 
lences there may be in the epigrammatic, crotchety 
style of Dr. Holmes, they are unsuited to the flowery 
fields of fiction. His peculiarly-dogmatic tone, which 
seems to be verily a part of himself, is equally unsuited 
to this department of literature, These, however, are 
the I¢ast of his faults. The poison lurking concealed in 
all the effusions of his pen is more fearful than that 
lurking in the veins of Elsie Venner, whose mother was 
bitten by a rattlesnake just before the birth of the 
daughter. Whether the mother of Dr, Holmes was 
bitten before his birth by any reptile we will not say, 
but the gleam of his page indicates that the moral and 
mental instincts of his soul are sadly transfused by 
some deadly virus. 
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(8.) A Gurpe to Hayrı. Edited by James Redpath. 
Boston: Haytian Bureau of Emigration. 12mo. Paper 
Covers. Pp. 180.—Those who desire to get information 
concerning the climate, productions, general history, and 
political government of the negro republic, will find 
this book of great value. It is partly translated from 
documents especially written for this volume, and partly 
compiled from official sources. 


Our space will not admit of special notice of the fol- 
lowing discourses: 

(9.) Is Gop Love? A Sermon preached at the Ded- 
ication of the New Methodist Episcopal Church at Wal- 
tham, Mass. By Rev. W. F. Warren. 


(10.) CHRIST OUR SUBSTITUTE. A Discourse preach- 
ed before the Wis. Conference. By H. Bannister, D. D. 


(11.) TRUE PHILANTHROPY; or, Man’s Obligations 
to his Fellow-Man. By Rev. C. B. Davidson, 
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(12.) PRESENT CRISIS IN ouR NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
A Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia. By Rev. John Walker Jackson. 


(13.) MISSIONARY SERMON. Preached before the 
Ohio Conference. By Rev. J. H. Creighton. 


(14.) CONFERENCE Mınures.—(1.) Hast Baltimore 
Conference. Bishop Simpson, President; John H. C. 
Dosh, Secretary. (2.) Newark Conference. Bishop Ames, 
President; M. E. Ellison, Secretary. (38.) Missouri Con- 
ference. Bp. Morris, President; Joseph Brooks, See. 


(15.) CaraLoeuEs.—(1.) Cincinnati Law School— 
Professors, Bellamy Storer, LL. D., Hon. Myron H. 
Tilden, and M. E!Curwen. Among the graduates we 
observe the name of Thomas D. Crow, late of the Cin- 
cinnati Conference. (2.) Mount Allison Ladies’ Acad 
emy, Sackville, N. B., Rev. John Allison, A. M., Prin- 
cipal, and Mrs. M. Louisa Allison, A. M., Preceptress. 


Hew fork Ritrrary Borresgunieare. 


The Absorbing Question—Degeneracy of National Sentiment—The Tyranny of 
Slavery—Prostration of Free Speech—A Revolution Needed—The National 
Awakening. 


THE Muses are proverbially timid, as to alarms and battles, 
and the clashing of hostile forces. As I now sit in my usually 
quiet and peaceful study, while the din of war clanks on every 
side, thrilling all nerves and crazing all brains, I forcibly and 
painfully realize that fact. Like the insects that sing in the 
quiet of the Summer’s evening, but become entirely reticent 
at the approach of the intruder, so the Muses hush their 
notes when Bellona blows her war blasts, and the thundering 
tread of the Mars is heard. Apollo then lays aside his lyre 
to grasp the spear and shield, and Minerva neglecting her 
cherished arts of peace, stands forth in all her martial pano- 
ply. All this I have read of in heroic song; but to-day he- 
roics are acted, not sung, and history is done, not written. 
Pictures that truly delineate their originals are always pleas- 
ing, especially when they reproduce in the mind conceptions 
of the beautiful or the sublime. But the realization of that 
which pleases in pictures is often intensely painful. The 
raging of the ocean vexed by storms, gives very different emo- 
tions to the beholder who views it from some lofty promon- 
tory, quite out of the reach of its power, from those experi- 
enced by the mariner who is driven by its fury and threatened 
with present destruction. The student of history fights over 
again the battles of heroes long dead, much as the child in 
the nursery demolishes mimic cities and overthrows his pup- 
pet warriors, and scarcely more adequately realizes the true 
character and import of the things upon which he dilates. 
At such a time your “ Literary Correspondent’s” occupation 
is gone. Who cares for literature while the shrill notes of the 
bugle are calling the frantic multitude to arms? Who would 
listen to the voice of the charmer, “charming never so wisely,” 
while a mighty nation is convulsed to her deepest foundations 
with fratricidal warfare, and her very existence trembling in 
the balance, while as yet she is full of her youthful vitality ? 

In the terrible suspense of such an hour silence would per- 
haps be more appropriate than any words that may be written. 
To attempt to scan the future would be folly; respecting which 
we only rely on the all-sufficiency of the Divine Providence, 
whose ways are past finding out. Nor is this the time to re- 
view the past, and to search among the affairs of other times 
the germinant causes of the events now occurring. This will 
be the duty of the future historian; and since ‘‘these things 
were not done in a corner,” the task will not be a difficult one. 
Some of the immediate concomitants of the startling events 





of the times, however, are so patent that I will venture to 
call attention to them. 

It seems to be a law of our nature, especially as seen in £0- 
cial bodies, that the prevailing tendency to deterioration can 
be overcome only by occasional paroxysms and convulsions. 
It is said that tornadoes purify and invigorate the atmosphere, 
and fevers sometimes renovate the physical system, and often 
deeply-felt heart sorrow develops the character and manhood 
of the individual; and so the occasional recurrence of some 
great social movement seems to be necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the public mind in due activity and its progressive 
elevation. I have long felt that there has been a necessity for 
some such influence upon the public mind of this country, 
For three-quarters of a century no great convulsion has 
moved to its depths the heart of our nation. We have lived 
in quiet and in entire safety; our national progress has been 
steady and rapid beyond all precedents; we have paid some 
attention to learning and mental culture, and an honest but 
not intense zeal for religion has actuated a steadily-increasing 
portion of the people. We have, however, been thoroughly 
in earnest only in our efforts toward material progress—to ac- 
quire and possess wealth. In all those mental and moral 
qualities which constitute real greatness, we have been grow- 
ing more and more superficial. Our fathers were less earnest 
men than were their fathers, and we are less earnest than 
they; and as to our children, I have sometimes feared that 
they would come to believe nothing decidedly; care for noth- 
ing earnestly ; and so do nothing effectively. 

The sharply-defined outlines of sects and parties formerly 
recognized have become obscured. Opinions are held less 
positively than formerly ; people have become less clannish ; 
love for one’s own has become diffused and diluted into a 
world-wide, free-and-easy philanthropy, in which is swallowed 
up all that genuine patriotism and the peculiar care for 
one’s own country, race, faith, and sect, which seems to be 
necessary to the best estate of human character. Some 
mighty intensifying influence is evidently needed—some labor 
and travail, some agony of the national soul, in order to its 
thorough awakening and effectual regeneration. 

Novelists of the more philosophical class delight to trace 
the development of the individual mind, under the severe les- 
sons of sorrow, inte the full-grown maturity of virtue and 
knowledge. Hence all their great heroes are made to pass 
through the baptism of sufferings. A kind of instinctive no- 
tion seems to pervade and possess thoughtful minds that in 
order to real personal greatness the individual must “come 
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up through great tribulations.” Hercules, as a condition of 
his own greatness, had not only to prefer Virtue to Pleasure, 
but under the guidance of his chosen patroness to endure 
great labors and sufferings; and He who was infinitely above 
all merely-human greatness needed the experience of a con- 
flict with the tempter, in order to evoke the divinity within 
him, and so to become prepared for his wonderful mission. 
Hawthorn, in his last romance—the Marble Faun—presents a 
marked case in point, in the sketch of Donatello, the Faun 
of the Apennines, whose really-human consciousness seems 
never to have dawned upon him till aroused and drawn out 
by the terrible and all-penetrating anguish of remorse. That 
image may be a caricature, but like all caricatures it illus- 
trates a marked feature of its subject—human nature. Inthe 
ordinary walks of life two great causes of soul-moving are 
found: the one is the love of the sexes—a subject too little 
considered by the thoughtful—and the other personal relig- 
ious convictions and experience. Without one or the other 
of these, character is very seldom formed to either greatness 
or truth, and the united action of the two, intensified and 
rendered permanent, seems requisite to the best condition of 
character, And what is thus required for the individual, is 
equally needful for the great and impalpable body, which we 
designate society ; and because society is an aggregation of 
individuals, receiving its character from theirs—and because 
these individuals are perpetually changing, some passing away 
to be replaced by new and untaught ones—the great social 
lessons that are learned only in times that try men’s souls 
need to be ever and anon repeated. 

The prevailing tendency of the public mind toward super- 
ficialness of convictions and feelings, is especially obvious and 
noteworthy. In religious opinion it has been generally recog- 
nized and applauded—whether wisely or not I will not at- 
tempt to determine. Religious opinion has also sympathized 
with this tendency, and if in some cases a more comprehen- 
sive charity has been attained, it has been gained at the ex- 
pense of a profound and earnest personal faith. But the most 
remarkable change of the last quarter century has been in 
political opinions and sentiments. At the beginning of our 
national history the spirit of patriotism was intense and all- 
pervading; and though often illiberal, because uninformed, it 
was real and genuine. With the men of that age the Decla- 
ration of Independence was a political evangel, and such 
words and expressions as liberty, freedom, and rights of man 
were full of deeply-cherished significance. But it is not so 
now. That illustrious paper has fallen into comparative dis- 
favor; its vital and pregnant utterances are demeaned as 
“ slittering generalities,” and its fundamental political eth- 
ics, which were the guickening spirit of the Revolutionary 
conflict, and afterward became the corner-stone of the temple 
of American liberty, are now either silently ignored or openly 
repudiated. The emblems of freedom are no longer held sa- 
cred; the “rights of man” is a name without a definite 
meaning; the American eagle is used only to inflate school- 
boys’ declamations, and the “star-spangled banner” has al- 
most entirely lost its power over the hearts and sympathies 
of the grandsons of those who shed manly tears when they 
first greeted it as the ensign of their new-born nationality. 
As a nation we are sadly in want of something to bring back 
to our hearts the spirit of “seventy-six.” We garnish the 
tombs of the prophets, but reject their counsels. 

This decay of patriotic ardor among the masses has been 
accompanied, both as cause and effect, by a prevailing greed 
of public plunder among the incumbents of official places. 
Very few nowadays retire from long courses of public services, 
especially in high places, to spend life’s evening in honorable 
poverty. The immense resources of the country have rendered 
peculations on a large scale possible; and that possibility has 
been realized, till usage has made it practically the law, and 
nobody is disgraced by it, unless the thing is done bunglingly 
and on a diminutive scale. The conscience of the whole na- 
tion has become debauched as to bribery, peculations, and 
official malfeasance. The announcement of defalcations in- 
volving immense losses to the Government, whether national, 
state, or municipal, excites no surprise, and is passed over as 
ordinary events of the times. The whole official staff of the 





country, from that of the General Government to the smallest 
town corporations, seems to be thoroughly corrupted; and a 
change of parties or persons often operates like the case de- 
scribed in the fable of the fox and the flies; when the entan- 
gled fox was galled by the flies, which the swallow proposed 
to drive away, begged that it might not be done, lest a more 
hungry swarm should succeed. The comparison fails, how- 
ever, not because the succeeding swarm is less rapacious, but 
because those in possession of the prize are insatiable. The 
evil of this state of things has been clearly seen and sincerely 
deplored by many good men, both in office and in private life ; 
but both are alike powerless to arrest the growing evil, or to 
remedy the disorder. The ablest and purest men of the land, 
occupying its chief executive offices, must be unable to resist 
this mighty power of corruption, and uniformly they have 
succumbed to it. Possibly the impoverishment likely to grow 
out of the pending civil commotions may make way for the 
needed reformations by removing the cause of temptation. 

I have been especially impressed with a sense of this evil 
influence upon the literature of the times, more particularly 
in the periodical press, and in the utterances of public bodies, 
and of men of large personal reputations. It has seemed to 
me that society in this country has been for some time steadily 
verging toward a crisis, in which the sternest Christian hero- 
ism will be requisite to preserve it from utter demoralization. 
Much has indeed been done among us to mitigate sufferings 
and to raise the degraded, both at home and abroad ; but all 
such efforts have been partial and pusillanimously discrimina- 
ting. The philanthropy of the times lacks soul; is a respecter 
of persons, and dares to venture to do good only by leave of 
the tyrant and the oppressor. Mere abstract evils, and vices 
that belong to no guild—poor outcast pariahs and lepers, may 
be denounced and stigmatized; but organic evils, whether 
social or moral, are generally very tenderly dealt with by 
our popular reformers. This timidity has become a charac- 
teristic of all the great movements of the age, and especially 
has it acted as a paralysis upon the popular literature of the 
times. Whether it is a law of society as of individuals, that 
only one condition of mental pathology can exist at once, 
during the prevalence of which all other disturbing forces are 
drawn into and assimilated with this, is a question for the 
learned in such matters to determine; certain it is, that the 
public mind has long been pervaded and thoroughly permeated 
by one great theme. Worse than Banquo’s ghost which would 
not “down ” at the word of command, or ‘‘ the old man of the 
mountain” upon the shoulders of poor Sinbad, this has 
weighed like a horrible nightmare upon the public heart, at 
once tormenting and pardlyzing it—and its influence over in- 
dividual minds is generally proportioned to their elevation 
and responsibility of position. It is alike remarkable and 
lamentable, that so few of the master minds of the country 
have been willing to grapple with the one great problem of 
the age—slavery. Its presence and growth has been steadily 
obvious, and of its dangerous tendencies the fathers of the re- 
public earnestly warned us; but very few of the present gen- 
eration have dared to look the subject squarely in the face. 
Like the ferryman who, when he saw the river rising over all 
its banks and threatening to sweep away every movable 
thing, fled to his cabin and, putting out the candle, attempted 
to forget in sleep the danger that he dared not to confront, so 
our great men have seemed determined to shut their eyes to 
the coming danger, because they were unwilling to meet it. 

Examples in point are seen in the course pursued by some 
of our great benevolent societies, the American Tract Society 
especially. Of that Society it is not too much to say that it 
has stood second to no other, whether in the character of its 
managers and patrons, the objects it proposes to accomplish, 
or the enlightened and earnest zeal in which, as to most 
things, its designs have been prosecuted. But in the perform- 
ance. of its chosen work it encountered the ubiquitous slave- 
power, which it feared to offend, lest the field of its benevolent 
enterprise should be circumscribed. Its utterances were, 
therefore, carefully guarded: nothing that could offend that 
terrible power must be uttered by the Society or any of its 
agents; the moral character of slaveholding must not be cen- 
sured, nor must the duties and moral relations that grow out 
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of the system of slavery be discussed. The exactions of tyr- 
anny always increase in proportion as concessions are made 
to it; and when right and fidelity to the truth are yielded its 
exactions become entirely remorseless. This has been terribly 
demonstrated in that case. Works composed by persons whose 
hearts had never been contaminated by contact with slavery, 
and whose heads had, therefore, escaped its paralyzing power— 
and so they thought and wrote of slavery as of other sins 
against God, and crimes against humanity—have been issued 
by the society on account of their highly-evangelical tone and 
spirit, but not till they had been expurgated of whatever 
might offend the demon of slavery. The life and the thoughts 
of a sainted female are reproduced to incite in other minds 
like excellent virtues—only her pions griefs over the sad con- 
dition of some slave-women of Carolina—these must be blotted 
out, The exalted Christian teachings of a good Qnaker phi- 
lanthropist are also reproduced; but he uttered something 
unfavorable respecting the slave-trade—true, it was only in- 
cidentally and as an illustration—and that must not be re- 
peated, and the Inquisition is, therefore, substituted, as the 
censured wrong instead of the slave-trade, in the unlucky 
sentence. In charity we suspect that the cheek of him who 
executed those acts of falsehood and meanness blushed while 
he did it; for not to believe so would diminish one’s respect 
for human nature. But what could be done? Much had 
been yielded, and the prostituted conscience had become de- 
moralized ; virtue was already sacrificed, and it would be too 
much to expect in such a case that the soul’s virtuous energy 
should be maintained. A parallel case, in a small way, oc- 
curred some years ago in certain of our Methodistic matters. 
Every body has seen the old lithographic life-membership 
certificate of the Methodist Missionary Society, with vignette 
filled with devices emblematical of the effects of the Gospel 
upon the heathenism of various races. On the right-hand 
foreground of that picture is seen a group of negroes kneeling 
with uplifted hands, symbolizing Ethiopia stretching out her 
hands. unto God.: Some, who. procured their certificates as 
soon as the first of them were issued, will see near to those 
sable figures the broken links of a chain, as if the designer 
had intended to represent the tendency of the Gospel ‘to 
preach deliverance,” But only a few of the thousands of 
those certificates that are in existence have on them the pic- 
ture of the broken chain. At that time the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church extended over the whole nation, and the sug- 
gestions of the picture were not acceptable in some parts— 
and so the broken chain, emblem of the emancipating tend- 
ency of Christianity, was removed. The whole thing was a 
small affair, but very significant. 

It is exceedingly difficult, or quite impossible, to avoid de- 
scending to both dishonor and wrong-doing, where there is 
not a readiness to do right even at some expense and sacrifice ; 
and in the want of that began the gigantic evils which now 
convulse our nation so fearfully. First the Church in slave 
territory succumbed to the slave power, then our great affil- 
iated bodies, ecclesiastical and charitable, followed; our great 
men, statesmen, authors, and divines who had or aspired to 
have national reputations felt and yielded_to the same influ- 
ence, till at length, in both Church and State, and especially 
in social life, men seemed to be ambitious to wear the gilded 
chains and bedizened insignia of slavery. But the terrible 
reaction has begun, and what shall the end be? 

Many persons who have somewhat sympathized with this 
notion of our social decay, both as to the facts and its causes, 
have hoped that a remedy might be found in the normal ag- 
tion of the social and political system, among more propitious 
circumstances. Perhaps that hope was the balance of power 
between the contending factions in the late general election, 
which determined it against the incumbents of the seats of 
power, and committed the destinies of the nation to other and 
untried hands. The verdict of that trial was rather against 
the defeated parties than in favor of the successful. The peo- 
ple, as contradistinguished from placemen and partisans, had 
become thoronghly disgusted with the existing order and 
manifest tendency of things, and demanded a change, trust- 
ing that another state of things would be an improvement on 
the then present. Whether or not their confidence would 
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have been realized, had matters proceeded in the ordinary 
course, can not be determined, as the experiment was not 
made; but there is much reason to suspect that in that case a 
large share of those who aided in raising our present rulers to 
their uneasy seats would have become their most determined 
opponents. Placemanship seems not to be friendly to, nay, 
it appears almost incompatible with statesmanship ; and 
many think that certain givings-out of expectant placemen, 
made during the months immediately preceding the advent 
of the new national administration, indicated the lack of an 
adequate conception of the wants of the country, and of the 
nerve to meet and conquer the coming crisis. 

Conservatism is usually characteristic of men in places of 
power and responsibility. As a general rule it is well that 
it should be so; but there are times when it becomes a 
ruinous and despicable vice. The Roman Senate sought 
to conserve the city by weighing out the exacted gold to 
the conquering Gauls, by which act they would have hope- 
lessly enslaved their nation; and from that degradation Rome 
was saved only by the apparently-reckless uprising of a pro- 
scribed soldier, who chose to venture somewhat in a contest 
rather than to yield the substance in order to retain the form 
of power and national life. Desperate cases require desperate 
treatment; and it is perhaps well that the prudent can not 
always control public affairs. In the days of our Revolution- 
ary conflict a yery large preponderance of the ‘‘men of sub- 
stance’? were opposed to extreme measures of resistance. 
Some of these finding they could not stem the current of rev- 
olution at length threw themselves into it, and were borne by 
it to honor and imperishable renown, while others, equally 
wise and good, and not less patriotic, as they understood patri- 
otism, still adhered to the old order of things, and paid the 
forfeit in confiscations, imprisonments, and exile. I confess 
toa real sympathy for the hard fate of those genuine and self- 
consistent friends of law and order—the Tories of the Revolu- 
tion—even while I am compelled to declare that they were 
wholly unequal to the requirements of their times. So, too, 
Ihave a respect for the wise and careful men of our own 
times who have advised moderation and used conciliation, and 
held themselves ready at all times to make all possible con- 
cessions for the preservation of peace and public order; though 
I am compelled to believe that to their mistaken leniency to- 
ward incipient treason are we indebted for the present wide- 
spread ruin—and from them, rather than from armed traitors, 
are we now in danger. Secession is less dangerous than con- 
cession ut this juncture; and the open violence of armed re- 
bellion is less to be dreaded than secret complicity with re- 
bellion in the high places of power. But before these words 
shall come under the eyes of the reader, quite likely such 
overt acts of internecine warfare will have occurred as will 
make all compromises impossible. In that case the revolu- 
tionary struggle must proceed to the bitter end, and the “ ir- 
repressible conflict,’ which, like some giant phantom, has 
seemed to be long impending, must at once be fought out; to 
result in the extinction of chattel slavery in all the nation, 
or the crushing out of the American heart those instincts of 
liberty which are our noblest birthright, but which have be- 
come sadly dimmed by its attempted fraternization with its 
most implacable foe. 

But why am I writing in this strain? Such themes and 
thoughts ill become my vocation, which is to the amenities 
of letters rather than to the schemes of statesmen, and the 
feats of warriors and embattled hosts. Those, however, are 
now in abeyance, and only these possess all minds. The daily 
or semi-daily newspaper is the sole form of literature in use— 
the drama, the lecture, and the pulpit have but the one theme, 
All music is martial, and all songs, whether religious or con- 
vivial, are patriotic. The heart of this great nation is deeply 
and thoroughly stirred. Its dormant patriotism is aroused, 
and it is awaking like a young giant to demonstrate its vital- 


; ity and unconquerable energy. The shock that has aroused 


it has not come a day too soon. A terrible soul-struggle is 
before it, and it may be hoped that by the ministry of suffer- 
ings and sacrifice the pristine virtues of American patriotism 
will be renewed and reinstated. ‘‘ Hereafter it will rejoice us 
that we shall have suffered these things.” 
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Piiira Babhle. 


On THE Coast oF Mount Drsrrt.—The Island of | 


! Mount Desert on the coast of Maine, once known only 
as a bleak and barren rock, has, of late years, acquired 
the cognomen of “ Paradise of Painters.” A mountain 
range, in a line nearly parallel to the coast, crosses the 
Island from east to west—sending heavenward no less 
than thirteen peaks, each familiar with the storm-cloud 
and the lightning’s play. From these peaks command- 
ing views are had of the broad ocean on the south, and 
of numerous islands and inlets stretching far along the 
coast. On the north a vast range of inland scenery 
greets the eye—cultivated fields and waving forests, di- 
versified with beautiful lakes and dotted with smiling 
villages. In some places this mountain range is cleaved 
in twain down to its very base. Perched upon some 
towering crag the adventurous explorer looks down into 
the almost bottomless lake that rests in solemn quietude 
far below, or upon the arm of the ocean, thrust in among 
the mountains. As he lets slip from his hand the stone, 
he sees it shimmering in its downward flight till the 
white foam, too far distant to report the sound, indicates 
that it has struck the surface of the lake. Or is our 
visitor a little more ambitious, with extemporized spade 
he loosens the huge rock, and with lever equally extem- 
poraneous and rude, he pries it up till it topples over 
the abyss. Down, down, down, it plunges, plowing deep 
furrows, shattering trees, loosening other rocks—making 
the hills and the clouds reverberate with its thunder, and 
lashing the calm waters into fury as it dives down to 
their profoundest depths. At other points the mountain 
range, or at least spurs of it, approach the sea-line and 
jut out into the very ocean. At such places the waves of 
old ocean, in angry controversy, have: been battling 
against the granite bulwark of the mountain-side through 
long ages in vain. It is a sublime scene, where these two 
symbols of the Almighty’s power and eternity—“ the 
everlasting hil’s” and the majestic ocean—are brought 
together and display their wondrous Moanne in con- 
flict with each other. 

One of these last scenes, taken by Mr. Hart upon the 
very spot, has been transferred to steel by our artist, 
and is herewith presented to the reader. It is true to 
life. See the stunted and scattered white birches that, 
contending for life upon the rocky ridges, make the 
dreary barrenness of the bald rocks. and naked crests 
still more oppressive tothe mind. See the wild sea-gull 
spreading his white wings and sporting amid the blasts 
of the gale. See the crested waves—the whole ocean 
seems in a ferment. It-swells upward; it is above the 
level of our feet. It would be impossible for a boat to 
pass through the surf out upon the ocean. Do not be 
deceived by the deceitful calmness of the little strip of 
inland water inside of the crested wave, As the mount- 
ain waye rises, thunders its approach, and rolls up its 
erest for the onset, the sleeping water along the shore 
forgets its calmness, joins in the onset, and adds its 
own murmurs to the thundering war-cry. No one can 
conceive of the fury of the ocean nor the might of its 
power, unless he has stood beneath the rock-girt bank 





in the midst of a storm, and witnessed the rush and the 
war of the waves. Such a scene witnessed once in our 
early manhood has left its vivid impression on our 
memory and imagination. Even the grandeur of Ni- 
agara has never surpassed it. Such a sight will com- 
pensate for a journey of almost any length. 

The Island of Mount, Desert is on the coast of Maine. 
It is reached by steamers from Boston and Portland. 
Each Summer it attracts a large and increasing number 
of visitors, who enjoy its bold and beautiful. scenery, 
its pure atmosphere, its splendid facilities for sea-bath- 
ing, and the rare sport of hunting and fishing. It only 
needs capital and enterprise to make it a place of still 
greater resort. 

We are indebted to William Hart, Esq., of the city 
of New York, for the use of this elegant sea-scene. 
Mr. Hart spent the Summer of 1860 on the Island, and 
made the drawing upon the spot. The paintings of Mr. 


Hart rank among the best in the country. 
The engraving by Mr. Wellstood is a fine rendering 
of nature, and an exquisite piece of workmanship. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—Our contributors must exer- 
cise patience with us. It is utterly impossible to find 
place for one out of five of the articles we receive. 
Under these circumstances somebody must be disap- 
pointed. Still we can not ask that this stream of com- 
munications shall be stopped; for, to tell the whole 
truth, we rather like the idea of making up each num- 
ber by selections from a large and choice assortment. 

The following articles we must respectfully decline: 
While on Earth; The Sabbath” My Country Home; 
Hints to Woten What is Tione without a Mother; 
Respectfully Declined; Teacher’s Influence; Nettie 
Dalison; A Gift; The Minstrel’s Curse; Alma Mater ; 
The Child to her Mother; An Angel; The Bark of 
life—anonymous; To C—; The Angel’s Call; A Day 
Dream; Mother "ll come to you, Darling; A Voice from 
Heaven; The Children’s Call; Spring; Increase our 
Faith; Our Teacher; Invocation; My Mist; The Storm: 
To Mrs. —; To a Bird; Childhood Memories; The To- 
ken; Our Country Now and Then; Isles of the Blest, 
Cogitations; Despair Not. 5 


THE Impenpina Conriicr.—tThe first gun fired upon 
Fort Sumter wrought a marvelous moral transforma- 
tion throughout all the North. It swept away all dis- 
tinctions of political party and kindled into intense fer- 
vor the slumbering patriotism of our entire population. 
There is but one question now before the people; it is 
the simple question of government or no government, and, 
by the action of the South, we are compelled to submit 
that question to the stern arbitrament of arms. 

Why are we involved in this war? We have violated 
no-Constitutional rights of the South. All these remain 
intact as in the beginning. Nay, we have conceded 
much more than the Constitution ever required of us to 
preserve peace with her. : The Missouri Compromise to 
check the swelling tide of freedom, and the repeal of 
that Compromise to make way for slavery in Kansas, 
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the war with Mexico and the acquisition of Texas, the 
Fugitive-Slave Law, with its infamous provisions for the 
rendition of her escaped slaves, the predominance of 
the South in the judiciary and executive departments 
of the nation, also in the diplomatic service as well as 
in the army and navy—all thesé attest how much has 
been conceded by the North for the sake of the Union. 
Emboldened by success the South next demanded that 
we should strike down freedom and establish slavery in 
Kansas, and that too by force of arms and against the 
voice of the people; and still further, that slavery 
should be recognized as national and no longer sectional, 
which was to be accomplished by the departure of the 
judicial arm of the Government from its legitimate 
functions. Beyond these lay, as not remote visions of 
the future, Cuba acquired, Mexico helpless at our feet, 
and the horrible slave-trade, which was to replenish 
the ever-expanding cotton-fields of the South, reopened. 
But at this point the distinct and emphatic response of 
the North was uttered, ‘‘ We can. go no further. AU 
that the compacts of the Constitution make yours we will 
guarantee; but weno longer consent that our nationality 
shall be wrested from its legitimate ends.” 

Still we were considerate, patient, enduring. The 
mighty North, conscious of its strength and vast re- 
sources, and conscious also that these were increasing 
every day, scrupulously avoided every cause of irrita- 
tion. In violation of the most sacred provisions of the 
Constitution, our fellow-citizens, without cause, were 
maltreated, mobbed, imprisoned, and even hung and 
murdered in cold blood, and no official inquisition made 


upon the murderers by the authorities of the States 
where these outrages were committed. Still were we 
patient. 

Then came acts of treason against the Government; 
the mints, the custom-houses, the arsenals, the forts, the 
nayy-yards, Government vessels and Government stores 
were seized without even the shadow of excuse afforded 


by the pretense of secession. Then followed the violent 
dismemberment of States and the arming of them in 
rebellion against the Government. Public officers, 
whose only significance is derived from their relation 
to the Government, forgetting the most sacred obliga- 
tions, deserted their country and banded with traitors 
for its destruction. Still the Government paused—ap- 
parently unwilling to recognize the stern fact of rebell- 
ion. It waited in hope that the sober second thought 
of the people in the South might check the headlong 
movement. But all in vain. The blow came. It was 
struck by the South. From that moment no alterna- 
tive was left to the Government. Absolutely none. 
Our nationality must be preserved, One sentiment 
only pervades the entire North— the Union, it must 
and shall be preserved.” ‘There can be no peace till 
this rebellion is crushed out. 

The immense preparations of our Government indi- 
cate that it fully comprehends the magnitude of its re- 
sponsibilities and the greatness of its work. Before 
this shall reach our readers, fearful, if not decisive 
blows will be struck. There may be temporary disas- 
ter; but the final result can not be doubtful. 

The duty of the good and true citizen is too plain to 
require 4 moment's hesitation. “Not only the general 
obligations of good citizenship, but now especially the 
obligations of a just and holy cause, demand his prac- 


tical concurrence in every possible way for the support 
of the Government. “Neutrality ”—whether armed or 
unarmed—is nothing more than covert treason. Dante 
made Satan himself a praiseworthy object when com- 
pared with those juste milieu angels who were “neither 
faithful nor rebellious.” We need not make the appli- 
cation. The heresy of a divided allegiance between the 
American Government and an individual State virtually 
reduces the Government to a nullity. But it was cast 
aside as treason at the fall of Sumter. The wretched soph- 
istries of the sovereignty of States doctrine were felt by 
the heart of the American people to be treason—treason 
against the Federal Government, the nation, the people, 
and common-sense, There can no longer be a divided 
house. He that is not for the Government—the Union, is 
against it; and he must be regarded and treated as such. 

We close with an extract from one of our ablest 
religious exchanges, not only because we indorse the 
sentiment so strongly expressed, but that our readers 
may see the noble utterances of the leading organs of 
our sister Churches: “‘ At the end of this great political 
convulsion into which the country has been plunged, 
rises a great nation, compacted by hardships, sobered 
by adversities, united by common sorrows, and disin- 
cumbered of old and wasting controversies. Hitherto, 
the North has been only as a vast province, ruled by a 
few Southern politicians upon the basis of the slave 
institution. Northern men without Southern principles 
were denied recognition in public affairs. The South! 
the South! What does the South wish? What will 
the South like? How can the South be satisfied? 
These have been among the first questions proposed in 
every political caucus at the North by those who knew 
the South to be dominant in the Government. Events 
have swept us now far beyond these questions, and far 
beyond the negro question, and every other question 
not related closely to the existence of the Union. The 
South has chosen to undertake to break up the Govern- 
ment, because it lost control of the executive depart- 
ment, even while retaining the legislative and judicial 
departments in its possession. It has appealed from the 
ballot to the bullet, from the poll-list to the army-list. 
It has sown to the wind, and must reap the whirlwind, 
unless the sober second thought of the Southern peo- 
ple come in time to save the land from the carnage with 
which it is now threatened. 

“Unhappy, misguided South! She falls by her own 
choice, like Lucifer, son of the morning, from her high 
place, into the hell of war and all its attendant evils. 
When she shall have emerged from the darkness and 
horror which she now invokes, will she find any com- 
pensation for the fraternal blood she would spill, in 
her smoking cities, and deserted fields, and decimated 
population ? 

“Our prayer is that there yet may be peace. But 
peace can not be, unless the South wishes it, tenders it, 
and asks it. The tornado that is gathering and sweep- 
ing from Minnesota to Maine, from the St. Lawrence to 
the Potomac, is indeed terrible in its elements of de- 
structive power; and it can not and will not be staid, 
unless the flag of freedom float again in security over 
its wonted domain,” 

Let us not forget that God rules; and having done 
our duty, as patriots and Christians, let us commit our 
cause to him, 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION, 





‘ BY F. 0. HOLLIDAY; D. D. 





Han incidents recorded in the Bible possess 
more real sublimity, or are richer in their 
doctrinal teachings than the transfiguration. 

Tradition points to Mount Tabor as the spot 
where this grand event transpired. Jesus has 
taken with him Peter, James, and John, and they 
have ascended a high mountain apart by them- 
selves, and while on that mountain summit, away 
from the din and bustle of the city, and the in- 
trusion of the multitude, and amid the stillness 
and solitude of the night, Jesus is transfigured 
before them. 

The history does not distinctly say that the 
transfiguration took place in the night. Yet the 
following circumstances seem to indicate that 
such was the fact. Luke says, “And it came to 
pass that on the next day when they were come 
down from the hill, much people met him,” ete., 
from which it appears at least probable that they 
had spent the whole of the night on the mount- 
ain. Matthew says,“ A bright cloud overshad- 
owed them.” A bright cloud, or a cloud of light, 
would contrast strikingly with the darkness of 
the night and highten the sublimity of the scene, 
while it would make but little impression in the 
sunlight. Luke informs us that during a portion 
of the time these scenes were transpiring, “ Peter 
and they that were with him were heavy with 
sleep: and when they awoke, they saw his glory 
and the two men that stood with him.” Taking 
these circumstances together, we conclude that 
the transfiguration took place during the night. 
But could it be possible that the disciples fell 
asleep after the transfiguration of Christ, and 
during his interview with Moses and Elias? We 
think not. 

Weary with the toils of the day, and after hav- 
ing spent a season in prayer, the disciples fall 

Vor. XXI.—25 


asleep, but Jesus continues in prayer; and when 
the disciples awake it is to witness the glory of 
the transfiguration. The countenance of Jesus, 
so expressive of tenderness and pity, so full of 
benignity and grace, such an index to the love 
of his own everlasting Gospel, now glows like 
the sun in meridian splendor. That look of ten- 
derness and pity has given place to the dazzling 
splendor and majesty of God. “His face did 
shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as 
the light.” The man put on the God. Divinity 
lit up those meek and care-worn features with a 
splendor of which the sun in its strength was but 
a symbol. And lo Moses and Elias, one the 
great lawgiver and the other the great prophet 
of Israel, have descended from heaven and stand 
beside him, and they are talking with Jesus! 
Glorious personages these! Grand theme of con- 
verse which employs their tongues! For they 
“spake of the decease which he was to accom- 
plish at Jerusalem,” 

Christ was the end of the law and the substance 
of the prophets, and now that the law and the 
prophets were to be fulfilled in Christ, and in an 
important sense superseded by him, these illus- 
trious personages, as the representatives of the 
legal and prophetic dispensations, come to pay 
their homage and yield up their authority to 
Jesus Christ. Henceforth the world is to hear 
him. A canopy of glory—a cloud of light en- 
circles them, “and behold a voice out of the 
cloud, which said, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased: hear ye him.” Not as 
of old did God manifest himself out of the thick 
darkness, but a cloud of light envelops the scene 
with such a splendor as mortal eyes may never 
again behold, ‘God is light.” 


“The sun itself is but his shade, 
Yet cheers both earth and sky.” 


No wonder that Peter exclaimed, “ Lord, it is 
good for us to be here!’ For while he might 
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have experienced for the moment some confusion 
of ideas from the overpowering glory of the 
scene, heaven was so near, and God was so 
wonderfully revealing himself, that the exclama- 
tion, “Lord, it is good for us to be here!” was 
but the utterance of the feelings of his heart. 

The human mind delights in facts. And God 
has employed facts very largely in imparting in- 
struction and information to man. The transfig- 
uration furnishes indubitable proof of the divin- 
ity of Christ. It was important the disciples 
should have correct views of the nature of the 
person of Christ. By their daily intercourse with 
him they had the fullest proof of his humanity. 
He became weary and hungry, and was rested 
and refreshed as other men. His heart was the 
home of the purest human sympathies and the 
truest human friendships. He was a real man. 
It was equally important that they should recog- 
nize his divinity; that they should not. only 
recognize divinity in his doctrine and works, but 
in his person, Their faith would need anchorage 
in the divinity of his nature. 

Peter understood the transfiguration as fur- 
nishing the clearest proof of this doctrine, and 
consequently as furnishing a sufficient justifica- 
tion for the sacrifices which they made in being 
the disciples of Christ; for we hear him de- 
claring in one of his epistles, “We have not fol- 
lowed cunningly-devised fables, when we made 
known unto you the power and coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but we were eye-witnesses 
of his majesty. For he received from God the 
Father honor and glory, when there came such a 
voice to him from the excellent glory, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. And-this 
voice which came from heaven we heard, when 
we were with him in the holy mount.” 

The transfiguration reveals the certainty of the 
future life. Moses had been dead many centu- 
ries, and Elias had been translated to heaven 
without dying, and yet they are seen to be alive, 
and are heard to converse with Jesus. If Moses 
and Elias are yet alive, then is there for man an- 
other life. The transfiguration illustrates the 
mode as well as the certainty of a future life. 

Moses and Elias are called men. These two 
men appeared in glory. It was a sample. of 
heaven brought down to earth for the disciples 
to look upon. It was a manifestation of glorified 
humanity. Elijah had been translated to heaven 
without dying; and in his case it was not the 
appearance of a disembodied ‘spirit, but of per- 
fect humanity—a human body and a human 
soul glorified. Moses had died and was buried, 
Was his body raised for that special occasion? 
There is no proof of that. Might not his disem- 
bodied spirit appear to the eyes of the disciples 
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as glorified humanity will appear after the gen- 
eral resurrection? Be this as it may, they were 
both denominated men, and they appeared in 
glory. There is for humanity a future life, and a 
“glory which shall be revealed in us.” The body 
as well as the soul is to have a future life, for 
Elias as well as Moses was there. 

There was. mutual recognition, The parties ’ 
were known to each other. Then will there be 
mutual recognition in heaven. How did the dis- 
ciples recognize Moses and Elias, and distinguish 
one from the other? Were their intellects so 
strengthened by their association with this heavy- 
enly vision that they were able by a sort of intu- 
ition to recognize them? Or did they gather 
from the conversation which passed in their hear- 
ing who these distinguished personages were? 
The fact is revealed that they did recognize them. 
One was Moses, one was Elias, and one was 
Jesus. If Peter, James, and John recognized 
Moses and Elias, whom they had never seen be- 
fore, surely we shall recognize the friends we 
have known and loved on earth when we meet 
in glory. There shall be blissful reunions and 
mutual recognition in glory. 


“T count the hope no day-dream of the mind, 

No vision fair of transitory hue; 

The souls of those whom once on earth we knew, 
And loved, and walked with in communion kind, 
Departed hence again in heaven to find. 

Such hope to nature’s sympathies is true; 

And such we deem the Holy Word to view 
Unfolds; an antidote for grief designed, 

One drop from Comfort’s well.” 


And how refreshing that drop from Comfort’s 
well; for who has not loved ones in that land of 
glory— 
“Not lost, but gone before?” 

Moses and Elias talked with Jesus. There shall 
be intelligible converse in heaven—a mutual 
interchange of thought and feeling among the 
dwellers in the city of God. 

The experiences of earth and time—the trials 
and the triumphs of our probation will be re- 
counted in heaven. And yet Christ will be the 
center of attraction and the source of our highest 
joy. We shall be with Christ and shall behold 
his glory. What profound lessons of instruction 
did the disciples learn during that one night with 
Jesus on the Mount of Transfiguration! Their 
faith in his divinity is fully confirmed. By the 
visit of Moses and Elias, in connection with the 
voice from heaven, the authority of Jesus Christ 
as supreme legislator in his Church is settled. 
Both the fact and the mode of the future life are 
unfolded to their minds in a very full and satis- 
factory manner, Well might Peter exclaim, “It 
is good to be here.” 
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THEODORE: MY BLIND BOY. 
A MOTHDR’S STORY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


HROUGH the long, pleasant Summer-days— 
through the long, weary Winter-nights, I 
worked on with a heart that kept itself at watch 
and prayer; worked with my slow, creeping 
needle and thread, that had to toil along so many 
weary seams, and through such endless rows of 
stitches for every dollar which I added to the 
small pile, on which was staked the one great 
hope, and purpose, and prayer of my life. And 
Theodore, my beautiful boy, my blind boy The- 
odore sat by me, with his sweet talk filling all 
the hours and helping me keep up the brave, 
cheerful tones that sometimes startled me; they 
came from a heart so full of darkness, and aching, 
and tears. 

But my boy couldn’t see into his mother’s 
heart, thank God! he could only hear her voice, 
and that carried cheer and warmth to him, and 
so he sat in the sunshine and smiled, never tiring 
of asking me questions, and hearing me answer 
them, and so the little pile of dollars grew one by 
one—one by one! 

There was one thing that was hardest of all to 
bear, and that was, the sight of the children, 
when they frolicked past our house every after- 
noon on their return from school. The sight of 
their happy faces, the sound of their loud, glad 
voices pierced me through and through, and I 
would turn from them and look at my pale, still 
boy, sitting mm the sunshine, and wonder how 
God could so smite us—how He could give to 
the other children strong, brave fathers to shelter 
them in happy homes, and care for their slight- 
est wants, while He had given to my blind boy 
only his frail mother—his frail mother with her 
needle ! 

One afternoon, when the children flocked by 
louder and merrier than usual, all these thoughts 
swept so bitterly over me, that my heart broke 
down under them—a low, quick groan which I 
could not quite stifle, tore itself up to my lips, 
and then the stitches all ran into one, and the 
work fell from my hands. Light as it was, my 
boy’s quick ears caught the groan, and he came 
from the door, where he was sitting in the soft, 
Autumn sunlight, his pale face full of trouble 
and fear. 

“What is the matter, mother?” he asked; and 
though I tried to turn my face away, he was too 
quick for me, and his hand swept over it, and he 
felt the great scalding tears on my cheeks. He 
understood in a moment. “It’s because I’m 
blind, mother, and the other children can see.” 











I could not answer him. . I gathered him right 
up to my heart and hugged him there, while the 
storm of sobs and tears would have its way. 

Theodore did not cry, but his face was full of 
doubt and anguish. 

‘Do n’t you think I shall see as well as they, 
some day?” he whispered, when I grew calmer. 

‘Mother hopes so, my precious darling. She 
don’t give way like this very often, but her heart 
was weak once. We’ll keep up bravely, and one 
of these days I shall have the other twenty dol- 
lars earned, and then we will go to the city and 
see the wonderful oculist there, who has restored 
the eyesight of so many who have been blind a 
great while longer than you, Theodore.” 

“Tt seems so long, so very long, mamma, since 
I saw the sunshine, or the small stars, or looked 
at you, mother,” and he shook his head sorrow- 
fully. 

“Tt seems to me, too, a very, very long two 
years, darling; but you’ve been so brave, and 
patient, through it all, and such a comfort to 
your mother, that it hasn’t been half so hard; 
and you won’t give way now?” 

“TIl try not to,” and a little smile flickered 
over his lips, sweet and sorrowful. 

And then I read to him, for I would steal time 
out of every day to do this, and to walk out with 
him in the green fields, for I knew that the hard- 
est burden which this blindness brought to my 
boy was, that it shut him off from his books—his 
books, which were his great and constant delight, 
which opened a new world to him, from whose 
green branches he gathered sweet blossoms and 
golden fruits. 

Theodore was only twelve when the blindness 
came on him. He had a long, terrible fever, in 
which life battled for two weeks with death, and 
when God heard my prayers and the cold shadow 
passed away from our threshold, the fever had 
fallen into his eyes, and Theodore was blind. I 
could n’t believe it for a long time; every morn- 
ing I expected that he would tell me he caught 
a glimpse of the sunshine, as its bright tides 
flowed through the east window, by which he 
slept; but the days and the weeks wore on, and 
the old steadiness returned to his pulse, and the 
soft roundness to the pale cheeks, but the dark- 
ness did not fall away from him. 

Ten years before his father had left me; he had 
gone to South America, as there was an opening 
there for him to enter on some new business 
which promised to bring him a fortune; but, 
alas! the yellow fever clutched him a month be- 
fore he was to sail home, and——they made his 
grave in the land of the stranger, and greedy and 
dishonest men possessed themselves of the small 
fortune he had acquired. So our little cottage, 
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where my husband brought me, a loving and 
happy bride, and which had been to me a little 
earthly paradise, was all that remained to me 
and to my boy, Theodore! And I loved him 
better, because his face was like that face which 
I should see no more till the morning of the res- 
urrection; that face that had been suddenly 
struck down in its manly strength and beauty 
and laid under the long, wild grass, amid which 
my hands could never plant the sweet Spring 
violets or scatter every June with roses from the 
bush he had set by the bedroom window on our 
boy’s first birthday ! 

Theodore had always been a fragile child, and 
his singular beauty had attracted the observation 
of strangers, from his infancy, and his blindness 
in no wise disfigured his face. The deep, gentian 
eyes, shaded by long lashes, had no blank, vacant 
expression to testify of their quenched light; and 
above them waved thick rings of chestnut hair. 
The face was delicate and very fair, and its smiles 
were bright as the winking of the Spring blos- 
soms in the young meadow-grass. 

Theodore had been a somewhat grave, yet a 
very happy boy; and though he was restless and 
nervous after the blindness came Te him, he 
bore it with sweet fortitude. 

And for me—well, I stitched on, upheld by one 
hope during the long two years, which tasked ev- 
ery energy to earn seventy-five dollars, and then 
when the burden seemed too heavy and my heart 
fainted under it, I had the One Heart, to whom 
I carried it, who “bore all our sorrows,” and 
sounded for us the mightiest deeps of human 
anguish—the one dear Wame of which no trials 
can rob us, which only grows more precious as 
all others fail, our hope in life, our trust in death, 
our joy and glory through eternity, Jesus Christ. 

Two full years had rounded themselves 
through their Summers and Winters, when I laid 
the last dollar to the little sum I had been 
hoarding so long, and two days later Theodore 
and I started for the city, fifty miles away, in 
which Dr. Palmer, the celebrated oculist, resided. 

It was in the early Spring, and the purple vio- 
lets and white anemones sprinkled the grass, and 
the young birds were jubilant with songs, and 
the air was fragrant with the breath of the Spring 
blossoms. But, God have pity upon that mother 
who shall ever carry a heart so tossed with hope 
and fear, as was mine when I walked with my 
blind boy’s hand clinched tightly in mine, up 
the marble steps of the stately yellow brick 
dwelling, in which dwelt the man on whose ver- 
dict was to he the bitterness of death or such 
promise and joy that it seemed to me my heart 
could not bear them. 

I had concealed my fears respecting the result 
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as much as possible from Theodore, but he pene- 
trated the real facts, notwithstanding my dis- 
guises, and grew flushed and agitated during the 
journey. 

We waited a long, long time; it seemed interm- 
inable to me, for there were other patients with 
the Doctor, but at last he entered the room where 
we sat. 

He was a tall, slender man, with a thin, serious 
face, and his hair had a thick sprinkling of gray. 

I felt his first glance searched us both, and 
then he came forward and laid his hand quickly 
on Theodore’s head, and ‘said in a pleasant, brisk 
sort of voice, “This is my patient, I perceive.” 
And then the words leaped right out of my 
heart, and I could not hold them back. “ Yes, 
he is my boy, and he is all I’ve got in the 
world. O, Doctor, I’ve brought him to you. 
Can’t you make him see?” 

“T hope so; we’ll try very hard for it,” answered 
Doctor Palmer’ and this time his voice was so 
kind and sympathetic, that I could have fallen 
right down on my knees and blessed him for the 
good it did me. 

And then he went on, asking Theodore a few 
questions about his age, and his general health, 
and inquiring of me the circumstances and causes 
of his blindness, keeping his searching eyes on 
the boy’s face all the time. At last he said, 

“T must give his eyes a careful examination, 
before I can pronounce any decision. I will carry 
him into the next room, and it will not occupy 
more than ten minutes. You will try and be 
calm meanwhile, my dear madam.” 

It was very kind in him to say so; but those 
ten minutes of suspense—O, there is no year of 
my life that opens its doors in the past, and 
walks out with its joys and sorrows before my 
memory, which does not seem shorter to me than 
the time which I passed, walking up and down 
Dr. Palmer’s chamber, and praying God to have 
pity upon me. At last the door opened, and the 
Doctor came in, and there was a pleasant smile 
about his lips. 

“Mrs. Goodrich,” he said, “I am much grati- 
fied to tell you, that I find a fair prospect of your 
boy’s restoration to sight. Nay, that I consider 
it almost certain. It will require some care on 
my part, some patience on his, and much watch- 
fulness on yours, but I have little fear as to the 
result ina short time.” I sprang forward with a 
low cry of exceeding joy. What I said in the 
great sudden gladness of that hour, has entirely 
escaped me, saving the conclusion. “I am a 
widow and he is an orphan boy, but God in 
heaven make better reward to you, Doctor Pal- 
mer, than lands or gold, for the words you have 
just spoken to me!” 
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The Doctor did not speak, but he opened the 
door and led me into the room, where Theodore 
sat by the window. 

His face was lifted up into a great joy, and 
shone with a great light. ‘O, mother,” he cried 
out, “do you know that in a little while I shall 
see you again?” 


And the words came up from my heart and | 


knocked at my lips, but I could not speak them, 
and so I did all that a mother could; I gathered 
up my boy to my heart—my heart that was al- 
most breaking under the great ocean of joy that 
had suddenly overflowed it. 

At that moment a little girl came out of an 
alcove by the window in the farthest part of the 
room and stood before us. I see now the sweet, 
wistful face full of solicitude and sympathy, with 
its large, hazel eyes, its lips like the ripe currants 
that hang along the garden-fences in July, and 
its straying curls full of golden lights and brown 
shadows. 

“Why, Ada, where did you come from?” asked 
Doctor Palmer. 

“I’ve been sitting over there, papa,” dipping 
her bright head in the direction of the alcove, 
“and I’ve heard all you’ve said to the boy. O, 
papa, you will make him see, won’t you?” 

“T hope to, my daughter, with God’s bless- 
ing.” 

And in a little while it was all arranged. The 
Doctor was to operate on Theodore’s eyes in three 
days, and within the following week he thought 
he could permit me to see my boy, for it would 
be necessary that Theodore should remain at his 
house for several days in perfect darkness and 
quiet after he had undergone the operation. 

“ Will it be very painful, Doctor?” 

“Somewhat so, but brief; and I know this boy 
of yours has a brave heart, and will go through 
it courageously.” 

And Theodore’s face confirmed the Doctor’s 
words. 

We were entire strangers in the city, but the 
Doctor found us a quiet boarding-place, and the 
three days which followed went over me dike a 
song, and those long, slow, weary months when I 
sat stitching by the window, and envying the 
happy mothers whose children could see the blue 
sky and the earth asleep in the sunlight, seemed 
to me like a dream that is gone in the morning 
when one awaketh. 

As for Theodore, he was calmer than I, but full 
of courage and hope; and we passed these days 
talking of all the blessed things he would see 
and do when his eyesight was once more re- 
stored to him. 

And all Theodore’s conversation ended with 
the same hope and purpose: “TI shall get back to 





my books again, and, O mother! how I shail 
study then!” 

The third day Theodore went from me, and 
five days later Doctor Palmer’s summons came 
to me, 

Theodore sat in a large arm-chair, in a dark- 
ened room, with a bandage over his eyes, and 
near him stood the little girl with the brown and 
golden hair, who had slipped in every day to 
bring him her cheer and sympathy. The Doctor 
removed carefully the bandage from the boy’s 
eyes, and I watched him with a heart which 
seemed to stand still as I gazed. 

“Now look up, Theodore, and tell me if you 
can see your mother,” 

He looked up very eagerly, then the glad, full 
answer came in a moment: “ Yes, mother, I can 
see your face; not very plain, but well enough to 
know it any where!” 

What J did—what they did, I don’t know, 
but I’m certain that no eyes in that room were 
without tears for a time, and that it was not long 
before Ada Palmer, in her great joy, threw her 
arms about Theodore’s neck, and cried, “I’m so 
glad, so very glad that you are not blind any 
more |” 

“ Every thing promises nicely,” said the cheer- 
ful voice of the Doctor, as he bandaged the eyes— 
the no longer blind eyes of my boy, Theodore 
Goodrich. 

The following week I returned home. It was 
arranged that Theodore should remain with the 
Doctor three months, at the end of which time 
the latter believed his eyesight might be fully 
restored. 

What a happy heart I carried to that lonely 
home—a heart that kept tune with the Spring 
as she walked full of grace and beauty into the 
arms of the Summer! 

In two months I received Theodore’s first let- 
ter. What glad tears blistered the few precious 
lines, God knows! Four weeks later he came to 
me with eyesight entirely restored. 

And a little later, when the first great shock 
of joy had subsided, he placed in my hands a 
note from the Doctor, inclosing the seventy-five 
dollars, which had “cost two years of my life.” 
God remember it when the great seals are broken 
and the books are opened ! 

Eight years had gone, and in the heart of a 
great city, among a mighty erowd, which filled 
the vast church to overflowing, I looked once 
more upon my boy. k 

Thousands of_other eyes were fastened upon 
him, for he was the valedictorian of his class. 
Through much of struggle and many privations, 
he had made his way through college, and 
achieved the great hope of his youth. 
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When he ceased speaking women, whose 
beauty had blossomed in every climate, rained 
from the galleries their fragrant bouquets upon 
him, and noble men beneath honored him with 
enthusiastic plaudits; but not far apart from me 
sat, in the blossoming of her years, a maiden who 
brought no offering of flowers to the speaker. 

Very fair she looked even amid all the grace and 
the beauty which shone around her, as she sat 
with the light and, the shadow in her hair, and 
her hazel eyes full of tender triumph, and her lips 
parted with a smile of tremulous gladness—a smile 
which suddenly faded into seriousness as the 
speaker came toward her, while she bowed her 
head quickly under a still shower of tears, I 
knew where the thoughts of Ada Palmer, the be- 
trothed wife of Theodore Goodrich, had gone, and 
I knew, as he stood by her side and looked down 
on her with a face which had rounded out from 
its boyish beauty into manly strength and seri- 
ousness, that my boy’s thoughts had clasped 
Ada’s, and gone back through its long, long path 
of eight years to the day when the first gleam of 
his mother’s face broke on his darkened eyes. 

And for me—my thoughts went beyond theirs 
to those two years of slow toil and patience, and 
weary heartache, when I sat by the window in 
my little cottage home feeding my heart with 
one hope through the dreary nights and days, 
and then my thoughts went up to God with 
great thanksgiving for all the joy of these latter 
days, and because that he whose young manhood 
was so full of promise, who had dedicated his life 
to the glory of God and the help of his fellow- 
man, and whose work thus far had been crowned 
with that dest success which is the only true one, 
was he who had once been “ Theodore, my blind 
boy !” 
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THE USEFUL CHILD. 





BY SHEELAH. 





OULIE was very fond of reading, and no one ' 


could be happier than she now was, as, coiled 
up on the sofa in her papa’s study, one Saturday 
morning, she pored over a pretty book which 
had been given her the previous day. She had 
just reached a most interesting part of the story 
when Georgie was heard crying on the stairs, and 
“papa” looked up from his writing with an ex- 
clamation of inquiry. Loulie did not wait even 
to finish the paragraph she was reading, but, 
hastily placing a mark, laid down her book, and 
yan lightly from the room. 
“ What is the matter, Georgie ?” she asked, as 
she approached her little brother, and put her 
arm around him. 





“I don’t know,” was the sobbing reply; “I 
want something to play with.” 

It was one of those gloomy, wet days, when 
every thing looks dull, indoors and out, and the 
little boy was weary and dispirited. 

“Never mind, Georgie, I’ll play with you,” 
said his sister, cheerfully, as she led him toward 
the nursery. 

“JT was wishing for you, Loulie,” said -the 
nurse, as the children entered the room; “ Geor- 
gie is so cross, he has been quarreling with Jen- 
nie so that the baby couldn’t sleep, and your 
mamma has got aibad headache.” 

“Poor mamma!” said Loulie. “ Well, Ellen, 
Georgie will be good now; I’ll stay and play 
with him. Let me see; what shall we do, Geor- 
gie? shall we make a kite?” 

“No! I can’t fly a kite in the rain.” 

“True! but we can be making it, and have it 
ready to fly when the rain is over.” 

“So we can,” said the little boy, beginning to 
brighten up. 

“And me, too!” said Jennie, throwing down 
her doll and running toward them. 

“No, now, Jennie, you can’t help us,” said 
Georgie. 

“ Well, but she can look on,” answered Loulie, 
“and that will amuse her just as well. And 
now we must speak very easy, for Ellen wants 
baby to sleep.” i 

Then Loulie went very softly to the closet, and 
got a piece of drugget that was kept for such 
purposes, spread it in a part of the room farthest 
from the baby’s cot, and seating her little brother 
and sister on opposite sides of it, told them that 
they must keep very still, and think what shape 
the kite must be while she got the things to 
make it. She then quietly left the room, weht 
to a drawer in the pantry where waste paper 
was kept and broken pieces of twine, and took 
enough of each for her purpose. Then she ran 
to the kitchen, and asked Kitty to make her a 
little paste, and send it to the nursery, whither 
she hastened back just in time to prevent Geor- 
gie from getting restless again. To Ellen she 
now applied for some scraps of whalebone or 
reed; and having got her little scissors and paint- 
box, she was soon seated on the drugget, earn- 
estly engaged in kite-making. 

Loulie had learned to make kites by assisting 
her elder brother, Henry; and now, though the 
rain poured down as fast as ever, and the day 
was still dark and dreary, the baby sweetly slept, 
“mamma” rested her aching head, and “papa” 
continued his writing undisturbed, for Georgie 
was quiet and happy, helping to make a new 
kite. And a very pretty kite it was when fin- 
ished, with its painted face, and fringed knobs in 
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its tail and wings; and after the rain had ceased, 
and Georgie in his India rubber shoes ran about 
the lawn, delighted with the new toy soaring 
above his head, Loulie was not sorry that she 
had laid down the book in which she was so 
much interested when her little brother was cry- 
ing on the stairs. 

Loulie was not naturally an industrious little 
girl. Inert in temperament, and with a passion 
for reading, did she follow her inclinations, she 
would sit still all the time with a book in her 
hand; but she had early learned that there were 
duties she owed to others, next in importance to 
her duty to God, and the practice of self-denial 
was necessary to the fulfillment of her social 
obligations. 

Loulie was now but nine years old, and well 
might she have shielded herself, under the plea 
of childish inability, from active usefulness, and 
devoted all her time to selfish gratification; but 
the desire to do right was the governing principle 
of the little girl’s life, and by it she was stimu- 
lated to action till her natural tendency was 
overcome, and to perform a good work, whenever 
occasion offered, became a habit as well as a 
pleasure. 

Loulie’s mamma was often sick, and it was the 
wish to serve this dear friend, in her seasons of 
pain and weakness, which first suggested to the 
kind-hearted child the few little offices which 
infant strength can perform; and so useful did 
the willing maiden soon become that, at the time 
of which we write, she was a most valuable 
member of the household. 

Nor was her duty to herself neglected; her les- 
sons were all faithfully studied for school. She 
knew that one way in which children can help 
those who have the charge of them, is to save 
them trouble; and in this respect she was praise- 
worthy; the lady whose school she attended 
never found her careless or indolent in her learn- 
ing—both parents and teachers were yen 
with the progress she made. 

To her schoolmates she often had it in re 
power to afford aid. A lazy one she roused to 
exertion, a careless one she lured to attention, or 
a stupid one she assisted to understand; and 
many a lesson was well recited which, but for 
her, would have been a failure. 

One day, as she sat beside an idle classmate, 
helping her to conquer a difficult conjugation, 
which she herself had only learned by fixing her 
whole mind upon it, another young lady ap- 
proached and reminded her that, by leaving her 
companion in ignorance, she would be more sure 
of the prize. 

“No!” said Loulie, boii gravely at the 
speaker, “I can not gain the prize I desire un- 





less I do to others as I would they should do 
unto me,’ 

This was the bosui motto which actuated 
the little girl’s life, and which made her a com- 
fort to all who came within her reach. Some- 
times the child’s willingness to oblige was im- 
posed on and taken advantage of by the selfish 
and exacting; but she knew the Scripture com- 
mand, “Be not weary of well-doing,’ and even 
petty injustice did not turn her aside from her 
labor of love. 

It was within the home-circle, however, that 
little Loulie’s usefulness was most fully appre- 
ciated; there she filled a self-installed post to 
which no other of the household was competent. 
In “mamma's” sick-room and “papa’s” study; 
in the nursery and even in the kitchen her light 
foot was welcome music, for all were sure to gain 
some benefit from her presence. 

“Would you like me to read to you, mamma?” 
inquired the child, as she softly approached the 
lounge where her mother lay; “or is ‘your head 
able to bear it?” 

“Thank you, love, my head is much better, 
and I was just wishing to read some, only my 
eyes feel weak; but I am afraid my book would 
be dry reading for you, Loulie.” 

“Ol! no matter, mamma, if I can read go as 
you can understand, I shall be satisfied;” and, 
taking up the book which her mother had indi- 
cated, she seated herself, and commenced reading. 

It was a theological work, quite beyond the 
child’s comprehension, and some long, strange 
words she had a difficulty in pronouncing; but 
her low, sweet voice read steadily on, and, at the 
end of an hour, she evinced no sign of fatigue— 
no desire to give up the uninteresting employ- 
ment. ‘Mamma,’ however, refused to tax her 
little daughter any farther; and, with a fond 
kiss, dismissed her to seek amusement in a book 
more suitable to her years. But, before doing 
so, Loulie thought she would run down the 
garden and get afresh bouquet for “mamma’s”’ 
table. 

The gardener cut some of the sweetest-smelling 
flowers for her, and, while doing so, told her that 
his mother had burnt her hand that morning, 
and was suffering severely from the. accident. 
On her way back, Loulie went round by the 
lodge to see the old woman, and found her 
moaning with pain, and murmuring at the in- 
convenience which the inability to use her hand 
was occasioning, 

“Ts there any thing I can do to help you, Mrs. 
Rogers?” inquired Loulie. 

“Thank you, darling,” was uttered with grate- 
ful surprise, “but what could your delicate, little 
hands do? Tom got the dinner ready and washed 
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the dishes, and when he comes home he may get 
ready the supper. I keep going about, doing 
what I can with one hand; but, O dear! there 
are so many things that I can’t do!” and, with a 
sigh, her glance rested on a work-basket, upon 
top of the pile contained in which her spectacles 
were lying. It immediately struck Loulie that 
there might be something in that basket which 
her “little hands” cowld do, and, with the inten- 
tion of returning, she arose to go. 

“Well, Mrs. Rogers,” she said, “I want to take 
these flowers to mamma; but, if you will allow 
me, I will come back and see if there is not some- 
thing I can do for you.” 

She then hastened to the house. “Mamma” 
was much pleased with the pretty flowers; but 
was quite sorry to hear of the accident which had 
happened to Mrs. Rogers. The widow was a 
very industrious woman, to whom the inability 
to work would be a great trial; so “mamma” 
hoped her burnt hand would soon heal. She 
gave her free consent that Loulie would do what 
she could to help the poor woman; and the little 
girl, kissing the pure lips of her gentle mother, 
hastened forth and, thimble im hand, again en- 
tered the garden lodge. 

The contents of the work-basket were now ex- 
amined, and Loulie soon found a few jobs which 
she knew she could execute. Her little fingers 
were now busy, and, to the astonishment of the 
widow, a border was neatly quilled to her cap, a 
tear darned in her neckerchief, and a lost button 
replaced on Tom’s Sunday shirt. The good wo- 
man was greatly pleased. 

“ Only to think!” she exclaimed, “the very jobs 
that I never could do with one hand, and that 
Tom’s clumsy fingers darn’t attempt!” 

“Now,” thought Loulie, as she took leave of 
Mrs. Rogers, “Ill finish reading my new book ;” 
and, hastening home, she entered the study, 
where she usually sat to read. 

“T’m glad to see you, my dear,” said “ papa,” 
as she appeared; “here Bridget has been sweep- 
ing and cleaning, and every thing is out of place.” 

“Dll put the room to rights, papa,” was the 
ready answer, and the little hands were again 
busy. 

Every thing was neatly arranged—books and 
papers in their own places, where “papa” could 
lay his hand on them at any moment; and the 
study looked like itself again, when the tea-bell 
rung. The remainder of the evening was spent 
in the family circle; and the week closed while 
the reading of Loulie’s new book was not yet 
finished. 
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Do what is in thy power, and God will be with 
thy good-will.. Thomas à Kempis. 





LAFAYETTE IN PRISON. 


BY A. D. FIELD. 


AFAYETTE in our need came to our help in 
the days of the Revolution, and bore a prom- 
inent part through all its stirring scenes. He 
fought till the last stroke was struck, and then 
went home to lend a guiding hand to the enter- 
prises of reformers in his own flowery France. 
For a year or two, in the days of moderation, he 
bore a part in the French Revolution, and was a 
leading spirit till, the rabid Jacobins bore sway, 
driving all noble patriots into subordinate rela- 
tions, or to the hungry guillotine. The Revolu- 
tion commenced in 1789. Three years later, La- 
fayette was sent out to the eastern borders to 
repel the Austrians, who threatened to invade 
France. He commanded, for some time, a divi- 
sion in the border army. At length, the an- 
archists at Paris resolved to have his head, upon 
which they set a reward. His life was in jeop- 
ardy; he could no longer be of use to France, and | 
it became his duty to save himself. Safety was 
only to be found in immediate flight. Spies, from 
the Directory, were dogging his steps, and he 
knew not what hour he might be delivered over 
to the tender mercies of the guillotine. 

On the night of August 19th, 1792, he set out 
on his way to Holland, accompanied by a few 
warmly-attached friends. On arriving at Bouil- 
lon, he sent back his escort with orders for the 
army. In seeking Holland he must pass through 
Austrian territory. He hoped to pass the posts 
of the enemy undiscovered. He had not pro- 
ceeded far, however, when he came upon an Aus- 
trian advanced guard. It was very dark, and 
their horses were too much jaded to proceed fur- 
ther. In this difficulty they resolved to obtain 
permission, if possible, to pass without disclosing 
their names. De Puzy being in advance, re- 
quested to speak with the commanding officer, at 
Rochefort. This officer wished to send them to 
the Duke of Bourbon, supposing them to be 
friends of the Bourbon dynasty. De Puzy in- 
formed him of his mistake, telling him that they 
were patriotic officers, who were seeking an asy- 
lum in a country not at war with France. The 
company were conducted to an inn, where La- 
fayette was immediately recognized. The com- 
mandant then informed them that they must re- 
main till daylight. A messenger was dispatched 
to headquarters to obtain permission for the 
company to proceed. The commandant was filled 
with joy at the luck that had befallen him in 
getting such noble prisoners into his hands. 
They were soon conducted to Namur, where 
Prince Charles of Austria awaited an interview 
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with Lafayette. He supposed he would be ready 
to disclose all the secrets connected with French 
affairs. But he had invited the wrong man to 
consultation. 

The prisoners were visited at Neville, by a ma- 
jor commissioned to receive the moneys which 
they supposed Lafayette had brought with him 
from the army. To the major’s inquiries La- 
fayette made reply : 

“All I understand of this strange commission 
is, that had the Duke of Saxe been in my place, 
he would have stolen the army’s money-chest!” 

The prisoners were handed over to the care of 
Prussia. They were taken to Wesel and impris- 
oned apart, and kept in total ignorance of each 
other’s fate. Lafayette was requested to draw 
up plans for a campaign against France, on which 
conditions his situation would be made easier. 
But he scorned to engage in such an act. His 
refusal caused his sufferings to be increased, and 
he and his companions were shortly removed to 
the dungeons of Magdeburg. Here they were 
shut out from the world. Their families were 
suffering in France; but they could obtain no in- 
telligence from them. Dark dungeons were their 
dismal homes, where scarce the music of outdoor 
tempests could be heard, No ray of light; no 
ray of hope! 


They were detained a year at Magdeburg. 
From thence they were transferred to Glatz; from 
Glatz to Neisse, where their dungeons were still 
more dismal and unhealthy. The Prussians be- 
came unwilling to bear the reproach of their im- 
prisonment longer, and accordingly handed them 


over to the “tender mercies” of Austria. They 
were now transferred to the citadel of Olmutz. 
Here Lafayette was shut out from the world and 
so secretly guarded, the world did not know 
what had become of him. His own name was 
unknown in the citadel. He was known only as 
No. 15. Immured within walls twelve feet thick, 
with only a small aperture in the wall, he was 
left to himself and his despair. Without his 
dungeon was a wide ditch, from which came mi- 
asmas through the grating. The only air he 
could obtain came in scented with the putridity 
of this loathsome pool. His furniture was a bed 
of rotten straw filled with vermin, a broken chair, 
and an old worm-eaten table. The hole in the 
wall was even with the ground, and whenever it 
rained the sloppy water came drizzling down the 
wall. Three times physicians attested that fresh 
air was necessary to keep him alive, and he was 
thus permitted, at stated times, to walk abroad 
in the fortress. His frame sunk under the suffer- 
ings, and lean and emaciated he tottered forth 
now and then to breathe the fresh air. 

While he thus suffered at Olmutz, his estates 











in France were confiscated, and his wife was cast 
intoprison. Fayetteism—adherence to the French 
Constitution of 1789—was punished with death. 

In 1793 Dr. Erick Bollman presented a memo- 
rial to the King of Prussia, asking the liberation 
of Lafayette ; but his effort was fruitless. In June, 
1794, by the persuasion of Lafayette’s friends, 
Bollman set out for Germany to seek to unravel 
the mysterious fate of the prisoners. If he suc- 
ceeded in finding him alive, he expected to make 
efforts for his deliverance. He traversed Ger- 
many as a learned person in search of knowl- 
edge. He selected Jarnowitz as a place of re- 
treat. From Jarnowitz he proceeded to Olmutz. 
The utmost secrecy was necessary, for the strictest 
rigor prevailed in the citadel. Bollman learned 
that several state prisoners were kept in a more 
cautious and mysterious way than usual, and he 
suspected that the friend he sought must be one 
of them. He acted upon this supposition, and 
visiting the hospital, sought an acquaintance with 
the surgeon. With this man he held several in- 
terviews, discoursing upon various topies con- 
nected with the medical profession. Upon one 
of these occasions the conversation turned upon 
the effect of moral impressions upon the consti- 
tution; whereupon, Dr. Bollman drew a pam- 
phlet from his pocket, observing, “Since we are 
upon this subject, you attend the State prisoners 
here; Lafayette 1s among them; his health is 
much impaired; show him this pamphlet. Tell 
him a traveler left it with you, who lately saw in 
London all the persons named it, his particular 
friends; tell him they are all well and continue 
attached to him as much as ever. This intelli- 
gence will do him more good than all your 
drugs.” 

Bollman laid the pamphlet on the table and 
turned the conversation. The surgeon was at a 
loss for a reply. The twosoon parted. Bollman 
knew by the appearance of the surgeon, that La- 
fayette was there, and if he received the pamphlet 
he would be on the alert for any action. 

A few days after, the surgeon, of his own ac- 
cord, observed that Lafayette wished to learn fur- 
ther particulars concerning one or two of his 
friends, mentioned in the pamphlet. Dr. Boll- 
man took a piece of white paper from his pocket, 
which seemed to be there as merely waste paper. 
On this the Doctor wrote a few lines, in French, 
in reply to the inquiries of Lafayette. The lines 
closed with this sentence: “I am glad of the op- 
portunity of addressing you these few words, 
which, when read with your usual warmth, will 
afford to a heart like yours some consolation.” 
The paper had been prepared beforehand. It was 
written over with sympathetic ink, which the 
heat of the candle brought to legibility. It in- 
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formed the prisoner of Bollman’s readiness to 
serve him. To avoid being suspected, the Doctor 
left for Vienna, leaving Lafayette to adopt some 
scheme of escape. Bollman prepared a variety 
of articles that Lafayette might find use for and 
sauntered back to Olmutz, still keeping up the 
appearance of a learned traveler. On his return 
he visited the surgeon, who returned the pam- 
phlet from Lafayette. The Doctor perceived that 
the margin was written over with sympathetic 
ink, and applied heat to it. He learned that the 
prisoners had obtained leave to ride out in a car- 
riage, at stated days, with a military guard. La- 
fayette recommended an attempt at rescue on 
‘one of these rides. It was a daring undertaking, 
but the heart of Bollman was equal to the task: 
But he wanted help. To obtain this he went 
again to Vienna. He found there Francis K. 
Huger, a man who, years before, had been dan- 
dled on the knee of Lafayette, in the United 
States. He was ready now to enter any under- 
taking for his escape. He was a young man of 
talent and of enthusiastic courage, and in him 

` Bollman found a warm-hearted and zealous co- 
adjutor. They agreed on a plan and announced 
their intention of returning to England together. 
They set out in a carriage, accompanied by a 
groom and two saddle-horses. They arrived at 
Olmutz to undertake a noble but a desperate 
project. Neither of them knew Lafayette. To 
recognize him, a signal had been fixed upon. 
Bollman visited the surgeon and found all things 
as he had left them. 

On the 8th of November, 1794, the groom was 
dispatched early in the morning to Hoff, a town 
twenty-five miles distant, with orders to have 
fresh horses in readiness, at four o’clock. Huger 
had business at the town-gate, where he went to 
wait the going out of Lafayette. When he saw 
the carriage, he hastened to the inn, Bollman 
and himself followed at some distance, armed 
with pistols not loaded with ball. Lafayette rode 
in an open carriage, with an officer by his side, a 
driver in the box, and two armed soldiers behind. 
The two friends rode by the carriage and then 
went on so slowly that the carriage passed them, 
upon which they gave the signal. When two or 
three miles from the gate the carriage left the 
high road and taking a by-way, passed out into 
the open country. The fields were covered with 
people at their labor. Shortly the carriage halted. 
The officer and Lafayette alighted and set off on 
a brisk walk, as if for exercise, The carriage 
drove on slowly, keeping in sight. The two trav- 
elers galloped up. Bollman gave his horse to 


Huger just as Lafayette seized the officer’s sword. 
The sword was but half drawn out, as the officer 
The Doctor disarmed the - 


had laid hold of it. 











| officer, who at once laid hold of Lafayette and set 


up a loud roaring. The guard flew to the citadel. 
The people in the fields looked on in wonder. 
The company engaged in a general scuffle. Hu- 
ger passed his arm through both bridles, and with 
the other stuffed a handkerchief in the officer’s 
mouth, All but Huger came to the ground. 
One of the horses took to flight and but one was 
left for the three. Bollman held down the officer 
and handing a purse to Lafayette, who had be- 
come disentangled, bade him fly. Huger ex- 
claimed, “Go to Hoff!” Lafayette mistook it 
for “Go off,’ and delayed a moment, striving to 
assist his two friends. Being urged, he was 
quickly out of sight. The officer fled toward Ol- 
mutz. Huger and Bollman both mounted the 
horse, which a countryman had caught for them, 
and fled after Lafayette. The horse refusing to 
carry the two, Bollman fled alone. Huger was 
seized by the laborers and taken to Olmutz. 
Bollman rode on to Hoff, but not finding Lafay- 
ette, waited around the frontiers till the next 
night, when he was arrested. 

Lafayette went on unpursued, but had in his 
hurry missed his way and taken the road to Jag- 
ersdoff, on the Prussian frontiers. He rode till 
his horse gave out. He fell in with a country- 
man, whom he dispatched to a village near by 
for a fresh horse. The man had suspected him 
as being a fugitive, and instead of a horse he 
brought a force, who arrested Lafayette and car- 
ried him to the village. There he was kept for 
three days before his name was known. Then an 
officer from Olmutz recognized him, and again, 
all these ardent hopes crushed out, he was im- 
mured in his living grave. 

And thus this daring scheme proved only a 
source of new troubles. All the hopes excited, all 
the fond anticipations were blasted and gloomed 
by a dungeon’s darkness, 

Bollman and Huger, who knew nothing of each 
other’s fate, or that of their friend’s, endured se- 
vere imprisonment for eight months, and were 
then released. But their fame had so flown be- 
fore them that their passage through Germany 
was a kind of triumph. They were free, but 
there was a cloud—Lafayette still lingered in 
prison, and from henceforth there was no hope 
of delivery. Lafayette’s imprisonment was, after 
this, severe. For three months he wore fetters, 
which were a torture. During the Winter of 
1795 he came near to death by a lingering fever. 
He was allowed nothing but damp straw for a 
bed, and being fastened to the wall by a chain, he 
could do but little more than move from side to 
side. The anxieties of his mind were more keen, 
if possible, than bodily suffering. He was made 
to believe that he was kept for a public execution, 
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and that Bollman and Huger had perished on the 
scaffold. He knew not whether his family were 
dead or alive. When out of prison those few 
days he had heard appalling, and perhaps not 
overdrawn, accounts of the reign of terror in 
Paris. He had good reason to fear that his wife 
and his children had perished by the guillotine. 
These were tumultuous thoughts, and no wonder 
his frame wasted away. 

Madame Lafayette was kept for a year and a 
half in the prisons of Paris, and then was set at 
liberty, and no sooner did she emerge from the 
prison than she resolved to go to her husband’s 
relief. She sent her young son, George Washing- 
ton, to the care of our President Washington, in 
America, and with American passports she set 
out with her two daughters for Vienna, passing 
under the family name of Mrs. Mortier. She ob- 
tained an audience with the Austrian Emperor, in 
September, 1795, and he gave the family liberty 
to join the husband and father, but refused to 
liberate him. The Emperor said that his “hands 
were tied.” They hastened to Olmutz, but be- 
fore joining Lafayette they were deprived of those 
things they had brought to make him comfort- 
able. They entered the prison on condition if 
they entered they were to remain forever. They 
were at once subjected to those rigors with which 
criminals were treated. The three entered the 
dungeon and voluntarily shut themselves out 
from the world, This was a joy to Lafayette 
which he little expected, and soon there were the 
cheering influences of a home within the dreary 
walls of Olmutz. 

The health of Madame Lafayette sunk under 
her privations, and she wrote to Vienna for per- 
mission to spend a week in that city, that she 
might obtain medical assistance. In two months 
the commandant appeared and informed Madame 
Lafayette that there was no objection to her 
leaving her husband, but if she persisted in go- 
ing, she must never return. Liberty was of too 


little account to her to be purchased at such a 


price. She never after made an effort to leave 
her husband. 

The Emperor’s remark that “his hands were 
tied,” referred to his engagements with allied 
powers. England was one of these; there efforts 
were made for his liberation. The matter was 
taken up in resolutions in the Parliament, These 
failed; but speeches upon them revealed the suf- 
ferings of Lafayette to the world. A spirit of 
disgust was raised against Austria. In the mean 
time Washington, and other persons in America, 
strove to effect his liberation. The Ministers of 
the United States at the Courts of Europe, were 
instructed to bring the matter before the several 
governments they were in connection with. But 











America had not then her present strength. The 
child was just throwing off its swaddling-clothes 
and beginning to walk, and its voice was then 
feeble in the councils of nations. 

After all the efforts of the friends of Lafayette, 
it was left to the “Man of Destiny” to set free 
the captives of Olmutz. Napoleon was now Gen- 
eral, and out in his famous Italian campaigns. 
He had rushed like a conquering lion against his 
enemies, and at Campo Formio stood dictating a 
treaty with Austria. Napoleon insisted that La- 
fayette should immediately be set at liberty, and 
the Ministry of Austria were compelled to let go 
their prey. 

On the 19th of September, 1797, Lafayette 
came forth from his prison. He had been five 
years a captive. From Olmutz he hasted with 
his family to the American Minister, at Ham- 
burg. There numerous friends met him with an 
ovation. But it was stipulated that he was to 
leave Germany in ten days; this hastened his 
journey. He entered a little town in Holstein, 
where he dwelt in retired tranquillity for two 
years. 

Meantime he looked out upon the doings of 
his beloved France with deep solicitude, watch- 
ing the frenzy of its rulers with interest. The 
moderate and sensible revolution he set in mo- 
tion, rolled on, alas! in its course till liberty 
itself was crushed out and the most bloodthirsty 
bore rule. But hé was the same loyal citizen of 
France he had ever been. Nothing could sever 
his affections from her interests. But years 
passed before he found opportunity to join again 
in her doings. The mighty drama, with Napo- 
leon as chief manager, moved on, leaving Lafay- 
ette behind the scenes. But when the clangor 
of arms had died away; when the great Napo- 
leon had sunk beneath the crushing weight of 
his own grand military enterprises, Lafayette 
comes forth again and enters into history as the 
true patriot and the law-abiding citizen. 


—scSco>—— 


THE MIDNIGHT PRAYER. 


BY SARAH B, CLARK. 


My Savior, bid me welcome still, 
And own me as thy child: 
Help me to read thy holy will, 
To hush the tumult wild, 
That fierce within the bosom reigns, 
Nor heeds the strength of human chains. 


O! tune this spirit-heart aright, 
That I may to thee bring 
An echo from the world of light, 
And grateful praises sing, 
That the “one talent” thou hast given 
May lead some erring ehild to heaven. 
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POCAHONTAS. 


BY PROF, SAMUEL W. WILLIAMS. 


HE first settlement of the English in Amer- 

ica was made in the year 1607, at Jamestown, 
a few miles above the mouth of the James River, 
in Virginia. The place where the colony was 
established was well chosen. Safe and conven- 
ient harbors for their shipping were numerous, 
large rivers seemed to open vast tracts of the 
continent to their navigation, immense forests 
furnished timber for building, the soil was fertile 
and the climate salubrious. Their neighbors 
were the Indians, several tribes of whom were 
united under Powhatan, a powerful chief, full of 
devices and tact, a good ruler, and one who might 
be made a potent ally or a formidable enemy. 

The leading character in the colony was Cap- 
tain John Smith. He was a man of a daring and 
adventurous spirit, possessed of a sagacity that 
was never at fault, a thorough knowledge of hu- 
“aan nature, and a restless energy which diffused 
itself among all the others. He had traveled in 
every continent, and had beheld the cities and 
learned the manners of many men. He had 
a vigorous constitution, and a mind that was 
never appalled at danger nor depressed by de- 
feat. Though at first treated with indignity by 
his countrymen, and unjustly deprived of his seat 
in the council, his influence rose superior to their 
jealousy; and when troubles with the Indians 
began, all eyes looked to him as their leader. By 
his example as well as by his words of encour- 
agement, the emigrants were induced to sow 
grain, to provide for themselves tight houses 
with well-thatched roofs, and to erect strong- 
holds against the attacks of the savages. So 
careful was he of the comfort and safety of the 
rest, that while he underwent the greatest labor 
to furnish them with lodgings, he entirely neg- 
lected any for himself. 

By skillful management with the Indians, gain- 
ing some by caresses and presents and forcing 
others to submit by the conduct of his arms, he 
obtained a large supply of corn and provisions; 
but he was not always equally fortunate. On 
one of his excursions into the interior, with only 
two attendants, Smith was surrounded by a nu- 
merous body of Indians, his companions were 
killed, and himself taken captive. After being 
led in triumph through several parts of the coun- 
try, he was brought before Powhatan, who at 
that time had a village a short distance beyond 
the York River, near the Chesapeake. Upon con- 
sultation, the doom of death was pronounced 
against the prisoner, and Powhatan claimed the 
honor of executing it. A large stone was brought, 





and the head of the captive, securely bound, was 
laid upon it. The arm of the Chieftain was up- 
lifted to strike the fatal blow with his club, when 
his favorite daughter, a young maid named Po- 
CAHONTAS, rushed out, threw herself between-her 
father and the victim, put her arms around the 
prisoner and placed her face against his, and by 
her entreaties and tears saved his life. 

Pocahontas was then about thirteen years of 
age, tall, sprightly, agile, full of feminine tender- 
ness and affection, and, for one of her race, ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. After a few days’ deten- 
tion, Captain Smith was released and returned 
to Jamestown. But the friendly offices of the 
young princess were not intermitted. That she 
did more than history records to promote a good 
understanding and a friendly intercourse between 
the English and her own people, can not be 
doubted; but some additional instances of her de- 
votion are gratefully mentioned by early settlers. 

During a visit of Captain Smith at the quarters 
of Powhatan to purchase corn, the savage Chief- 
tain meditated a surprise, intending to capture or 
slaughter all the English residents within his do- 
minions, Pocahontas, at the risk of her life, re- 
solved to give timely notice to the Captain, that 
he might effect an escape. Alone, in the dark- 
ness of the night, through the rough and danger- 
ous woods, this dauntless maiden walked nine 
miles to inform the Captain of his peril; and with 
eyes filled with tears, she besought him to hasten 
his departure. Giving him the best advice she 
was able, she returned home. Acting upon her 
information, Smith was able to outwit the In- 
dians; and after obtaining a supply of provisions 
for the Colony, finally reached Jamestown, having 
been absent about six weeks. 

Pocahontas frequently visited the English set- 
tlements, where she was always received with 
respectful admiration, During the time of two 
or three years, she was the chief instrument, un- 
der God, of preserving the colony from death, 
famine, and utter confusion. Nor is this state- 
ment the embellishment of fiction; it is the testi- 
mony of Captain Smith himself. Her kindness 
to the English continued without abatement; and 
it is probable that she incurred her father’s dis- 
pleasure because of it. The Indians generally, I 
believe, treated the whites with hospitality so 
long as they considered them mere visitors; but 
whenever it was discovered that they came with 
the intention of making permanent settlements, 
a sort of vague apprehension of what would be 
the final result to themselves and posterity almost 
always converted their friendly feeling into a per- 
manent and irreconcilable hostility. Such seems 
to have been the case with Powhatan; but Poca- 
hontas was of a far different spirit. 
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In order to effect peace with the Indians, one 
of the English leaders, in the year 1613, determ- 
ined to seize Pocahontas, and hold her as a 
hostage and security for the good behavior of 
Powhatan. By stratagem, Captain Argall ob- 
tained possession of her person, while she was on 
a visit among the Potomacs, a tribe on friendly 
terms with the English. The Indian sachem and 
his wife, with whom Pocahontas staid, treach- 
erously delivered her up on condition of her re- 
celving kind treatment; and when the young 
princess found herself betrayed, she wept bitterly. 
Argall told her that she must go with him to the 
Colony, and compound a peace between her father 
and the English. Finding herself well treated, 
she recovered her composure, and even seemed 
cheerful at the prospect of accomplishing good. 

After various negotiations for peace, two mes- 
sengers were sent to Powhatan early in the Spring 
of 1614; but they were unable to come to any 
terms. Hostilities, however, by mutual consent 
or mutual fear, ceased. One of these messengers 
was JoHN ROLFE, between whom and Pocahontas 
an ardent attachment sprang up. During the 
period of her captivity, two of her brothers visited 
her, and were delighted to find her in good health 
and spirits. To one of them she confided the 
secret of her love; and Rolfe gaining information 
of her sentiments toward him, was thus embold- 
ened to ask for her hand. The idea of this con- 
nection pleased Powhatan so much, that, within 
ten days after Rolfe’s visit, he sent his brother 
and two of his sons to witness and confirm the 
marriage on his behalf. 

The Indian princess had, during her captivity, 
been instructed by her lover in the English lan- 
guage and the Christian religion ; ‘and in the little 
chapel where she was married, she had, not long 
before been baptized into the Christian faith, re- 
ceiving the name Rebecca. Early in April the 
wedding took place. The church was hand- 
somely decorated for the occasion with garlands 
of evergreen interspersed with white flowers. 
The bride was arrayed in a simple tunic of white 
muslin, leaving her arms naked ; over her shoul- 
ders was loosely thrown an elegant robe, pre- 
sented by Sir Thomas Dale, and fancifully em- 
broidered by herself and her maids, A rich fillet 
bound her hair, and from her head drooped a vail 
of gauze and the plumage of birds, Her arms 
were encircled with simple bracelets and her feet 
covered with slippers of her own handiwork. 
Rolfe was attired as an English cavalier, and 
upon his thigh he wore the short-sword of a gen- 
tleman of distinction in society. He was the 
personification of manly grace and courage as 
she was of womanly modesty and delicacy. 
There were present on the occasion the bride’s 


two brothers and uncle, with their native attend- 
ants; and nearly all the settlers of the colony, 
including the governor and other officers. The 
marriage service of the English liturgy was 
conducted by the Reverend Alexander Whita- 
ker; and when the nuptial benediction was pro- 
nounced, the whole company left the chapel for 
the festal hall of the Governor, ‘The result of 
this union was the renewal of the most friendly 
relations between the two nations, which con- 
tinued as long as Powhatan lived. 

Two years subsequently, John Rolfe and his 
princess accompanied Sir Thomas Dale to En- 
gland. King James, it is said, was offended be- 
cause one of his subjects had presumed, without 
his consent, to marry the daughter of an Em- 
peror, as Powhatan was called; but the affair 
passed off with some little murmuring, and Po- 
cahontas herself was received at Court by both 
the King and Queen with the most flattering 
marks of attention. In London she was visited 
by Captain Smith, who for some reason she had 
been taught to believe was dead, When she first 
beheld him, she was overcome with emotion, and 
turned aside to weep. Too much discomposed 
for conversation, she was left for two or three 
hours to her own meditations; at the end of 
which time she was prevailed upon to converse. 
She soon recovered her self-possession, and the 
politeness and attention of her visitant, and the 
geniality of her own disposition soon restored her 
“sual vivacity. There is something touching in 
this interview between the gallant Captain and 
his Indian admirer. She had perhaps learned to 
love him; and was indignant at the deceit prac- 
ticed upon her. His presence, too, recalled old 
memories. She was among strangers, far from 
her kindred and her home, and amid associations 
widely different from any known in her own 
land. Such feelings oppressed her, and we can 
not wonder that she burst into tears and remained 
silent when she saw Smith. 

When, in the course of the conversation, Poca- 
hontas called Smith her father, he expressed him- 
self unworthy of this distinction; but she in- 
sisted, saying, “You called Powhatan father, 
when you were in his land a stranger, and for 
the same reason so must I do you. Fear you I 
should here call you father? I tell you, then, I 
will, and you must call me child; and then I will 
be forever and ever your countrywoman.” She 
assured Smith that she had been made to believe 
he was dead, and that her father himself shared 
in the delusion. 

Pocahontas remained in England about a year. 
When preparing to embark with her husband for 
Virginia, in 1617, at Gravesend, she was taken 
suddenly sick, and in a short time died. This 
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eveut took place in the month of June, when she 
was about twenty-two years old. She died, as she 
had long lived, a sincere and pious Christian. 
Her death, says one of her historians, was a 
happy mixture of Indian fortitude and Christian 


submission, affecting all those who saw her by |- 


the lively and edifying picture of piety and vir- 
tue which marked her latter moments. 

The same writer, in his general observations 
upon the character of Pocahontas, has justly re- 
marked, that, considering all concurrent circum- 
stances, it is not surpassed by any in the whole 
range of history; and that for those qualities 
more especially which do honor to our nature— 
a humane and feeling heart, an ardor and un- 
shaken constancy in her attachments—she stands 
almost without a rival. She gave evidence, in- 
deed, of possessing in a high degree every attri- 
bute of mind and heart, which should be and has 
been the ornament and pride of civilized woman 
in all countries and times. Her unwearied kind- 
ness to the English was entirely disinterested; 
she knew that it must be so when she encountered 
danger and weariness, and every kind of oppo- 
sition and difficulty, to bestow it, seasonably, on 
the objects of her noble benevolence. It was 
delicate, too, in the mode of bestowment. No 
_ favor was expected in return for it, and yet no 
sense of obligation was permitted to mar the 
pleasure which it gave. She asked nothing of 
Smith in recompense for whatever she had done, 
but the boon of being looked upon as his child. 
Of her character as a princess, evidence enough 
has already been furnished. Her dignity, her 
energy, her independence, and the datntless cour- 
age which never deserted her for a moment, were 
worthy of Powhatan’s daughter. 

Pocahontas at her death left but one child, a 
son, whose education was superintended by Sir 
Lewis Steukley, and afterward by his uncle, 
Henry Rolfe, of London. He became, in after 
years, a man of wealth and prominence in Vir- 
ginia, having inherited a considerable tract of 
land that had belonged to his grandfather, Pow- 
hatan. From him in the female line, for he had 
no sons, are descended many families now living, 
Apart from the usual interest attached to the his- 
tory of Pocahontas, her name would be worthy of 
record from the fact that she was the first Indian 


. convert in the British Colonies, the first native who. 


learned to speak English, and the first who was 
united in marriage to.an Englishman. Where her 
remains are interred, I do not know; but they 
should repose in American soil. Not far from 
her old haunts le the remains of him whom a 
great nation delighteth to honor; but Mount 
Vernon itself can scarcely contain a more noble 
grave than that of Pocahontas. 


GENIUS AND HAPPINESS. 
BY REY. & L. LEONARD. 


ANY regret that they do not possess what 

the world calls genius; but they have little 
cause to mourn their want of this gift. The lives 
of great geniuses are often, in many respects, sad 
failures. Genius tends to disqualify its possessor 
for the prosaic duties of common life, But few 
men of genius have had a remarkable degree of 
common-sense. Rousseau was a great genius, but 
his whole life showed that he was but poorly 
adapted to succeed in the world. It is hard to 
decide which was the weakest, his head or his 
heart. Coleridge could write fine poems, but he 
needed a guardian to look out for his interests. 
Poe was one of the greatest geniuses that Amer- 
ica ever produced; yet in his life he exhibited 
weaknesses of which a child might have been 
ashamed. Horace Walpole characterized Gold- 
smith as an “inspired idiot,’ and even the best 
friends of the poet could not deny that there was 
too much truth in the remark. 

Genius is apt to make its possessor unsociable; 
and if he is not careful, his communion with the 
bright creations of his own imagination, will give 
him a disrelish for intercourse with creatures of 
common flesh and blood. He isin danger of be- 
coming a true son of Ishmael, with his hand 
against every man. Least of all is he apt to be 
the friend of other men of genius. The history 
of literature affords but few examples of friend- 
ship among her most successful votaries. There 
is too much truth in Cowper’s lines: 

“Hence authors of illustrious name, 
Unless belied by common fame, 
Are sadly prone to quarrel ; 
To deem the wit a friend displays 
A tax upon their own just praise, 
And pluck each other’s laurel.” 

The world does not generally treat the genius 
in such a manner as to add to his happiness. 
Most men place more importance upon their ap- 
petites than upon their intellects, and are more 
willing to pay for the gratification of the former 
than the cultivation of the latter. They are like 
the character mentioned in the Vicar of Wake- 
field, who could see no importance in the study 
of a certain language, because he was healthy 
and could sleep soundly without’ any knowledge 
of it. Great geniuses are not often burdened 
with wealth. Those who have large possessions 
on the top of Parnassus, seldom have much prop- 
erty elsewhere. He who successfully courts the 
muses, is seldom a favorite with mammon. 
Many men of genius have often found them- 
selves in want of a dinner. 
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THE POWER OF GENIUS. 
J. W. CALDWELL. 


“Obey 
Thy Genius, for a minister it is 
Unto the throne of Fate. Draw to thy soul 
And centralize the rays which are around 
Of the Divinity.’ —BAILEY’s FESTUS. 
ENIUS is the offspring of Nature. ’Tis that 
bent of mind by which one is fitted for some 
special avocation, for some peculiar enterprise or 
labor. It results from conformation, and is not 
the product of chance, nor yet the creature of 
mere fancy, or of will. The surroundings by 
which a life may be invested, may call out its 
powers, but can not create them. 

It comes, as the problem comes, from the hand 
of a master, and is submitted to the pupil for so- 
lution and elucidation. An end is had in its 
formation; a purpose and design in its creation; 
hence it is not made in vain. 

It may be perverted in its use; yet if unre- 
strained it will as naturally seek the avenues God 
has appointed for its reception as water does those 
channels that are ordained as outlets for it to the 
open seas. 

Its freedom and elasticity make it indomitable 
and intensely active. 

Oppression may arouse its powers, and draw 
out its forces, may even serve to hasten the hour 
of its culmination, but can never extinguish its 
kindled fires. 

Disappointments may be temporary obstruc- 
tions, and may at times appear embarrassing, but 
must eventuate in a more signal display of skill 
and power. 

Delays may lead to a new survey of strength, 
to a fresh summing up of will, and purpose, and 
determination, but can not destroy the spirit with 
which it is endowed. n 

Antagonists may seem to hamper and entangle 
it, yet each successive effort for its inthrallment 
and subjugation will lead to a fresh manifesta- 
tion of its inherent power, to a.new display of its 
invincible will and courage. Fetters may not 
bind it; barriers may not hedge it in; clouds and 
tempests can not obscure its brightness. It may 
expand amid discouragements, it may feed and 
thrive upon the sturdy food of opposition, 

It led Gallileo and Columbus, Luther and Tyn- 
dale, Clarke and Watt, Franklin and Fulton, to 
those sublime hights of moral and intellectual 
grandeur they each attained. Dauntless is its 
spirit; fearless is its language. 


“Though all around is dark and cheerless, 
And on high my star looks pale, 











My heart is steadfast, still and fearless, 
Still my lips disdain to wail. 

My spirit still stands up undaunted, 
Still I on myself rely; 

No craven thought my brain e’er haunted ; 
Fate and fortune I defy.” 


THE LIFE-PATH. 


BY A. H. DENNETT. 


“ Strait is the gate and narrow is the way.” 
No lofty archway, pillar’d, carv’d, 
O’erspans the entrance to the way 
Which leadeth onward those who seek 
The regions of Eternal Day; 
Yet at the strait and humble gate 
Angelic guides for pilgrims wait! 


So small the entrance to that road 
Each burden must be laid aside; 
But he who yields each sinful load, 
May through the open portal glide; 
Cast off thy weight of guilt and sin, 
Then through the strait gate enter in! 


O, pilgrim! let thy heart faint not: — 
As o'er the ‘narrow way” you tread; 
Though trouble be thine earthly lot, 
God’s sunshine beameth overhead ; 
He giveth radiant, heavenly light, 
To those who “walk by faith—not sight!” 


Though thorns the sandal’d feet may pierce, 
Till bloody footprints mark the way ; 

Though clouds grow dark, and storms rage fierce 
A holy light will round thee play; 

Angels will aid, the Father’s smile 

Will all thy care and woe beguile! 


Perchance the onward path will lead 
O’er sandy deserts, dry and sear; 

Water may fail thy thirsty need, 
Yet even then thy Savior’s near! 

Some green oasis will arise 

To glad, full soon, thy longing eyes. 


Yet stay not long beneath green palms, 
Nor linger where cool fountains play. 
Let soothing rest and healing balms 
But strengthen for the onward way; 
All earthly toil, and pain, and strife, 
Prepare thee for a higher life, 


Then bear the cross with willing heart, 
Nor murmur, though the way seem long; 
Thine, pilgrim, is the “ better part,” 
Be thine the thankful, loving song 
Whate'er thy sorrow, grief, or care, 
God hears the earnest, trusting prayer. 


Fear not the shadowy valley’s gloom— 
Dread not the flow of Death’s dark wave— 

A quenchless flame shines o’er the tomb: 
The hand of God is strong to save! 

Endure! a crown of gold doth wait 

Thy coming to the “ Pearly Gate!” 
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“THE SEED.” 
TOT. H. UNDERWOOD. 


BY WAIF WOODLAND, 
O say not that the orphaned seed 
Thrown loose upon the lap of earth, 
Than ey’n the frailest human form, 
Hath more of promise, more'of worth! 


For though the tiny thing may find 
Its way into the soil at length, 

Thence bursting from its embryo bed, 
Send up a tree of stalwart strength ; 


Whose limbs mayhap will flaunt their blooms, 
And shower rich fruitage on the wind, 
Spreading the while a grateful shade, 
For bird, and beast, and human kind; 


Unlike the Laureate’s “ Talking Oak,” 
With all its boasted power to bless, 

Soulless—'t is doomed for aye to feel 
No touch of human tenderness. 


The winds among its braided boughs 
May chant their rhapsodies of praise, 
And birds through all the flowering year 
May sing their wildest, sweetest lays: 


But though the tide of life beneath 
That wrinkled rind flows strong and free 
The heart, the woody heart is dead, 
To aught of love or sympathy. 


God’s precious ministrant to man; 
Yet in itself the senseless toy 
Of nature, with no consciousness 
Either to suffer or enjoy. 
O Minstrel, not the thoughtless seed 
Which Summer casts upon the wind 
Is infinitely blest—but thou, 
With large capacity of mind; 
A heart that feels for others’ woes, 
And hastes to proffer kind relief; 
A lyre, from which thy skillfulness 
Wrings solace for the heaviest grief; 
A soul—a longing soul—God’s pledge 
To thee of immortality, 
And heirship of eternal life, 
When earthly blooms have ceased to be. 
O plaintive singer! lay thy harp 
Where faith can warm each trembling string, 
And thine shall be a sweeter psalm 
Than odors breathe or flow’rets sing. 


SED ana eat 


ROSABELLE, 


BY RALPH RAMBLER, 


A 


“Sweet be thy rest till He bid thee arise.” 
As a flowing robe of silver 
The light of day-dawn fell 
Upon the laughing flowers 
And dewy-sprinkled bowers, 
Where, like an opening rosebud, 
Smiled Rosabelle, 
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Wild wafted by each zephyr, 
From hill to shady dell, 
Rang out full notes of gladness 
From hearts unused to sadness, 
When in our household garden 
Bloomed Rosabelle. 


In hope’s enchanting visions 
Our thoughts were wont to dwell 
Upon life’s coming hours, 
When gay among the flowers 
Would sing our cherub prattler— 
Sweet Rosabelle. 


But ere our day-dreams ended 
Night’s gloomy curtain fell; 
And sorrows hovered o’er us 
As lowly bowed before us 
We saw the floweret fading— 
Our Rosabelle. 


Soon, soon in deepest sadness 
Tolled forth the funeral knell; 
The fondest heart ties broken, 
The farewell whisper spoken, 
And cold in death’s embraces 
Lay Rosabelle. 


O round yon lonely earth-bed 
Go, sighing winds, and tell 
In tender, plaintive numbers 
Of her, whose loved form slumbers 
In that dark, silent chamber— 
Dear Rosabelle. 


But when the holy watchers 
In azure glory dwell; 
Amid the blest of heaven 
A spirit robe is given 
And a crown of light immortal— 
To Rosabelle, 


— 710 TC0oe——_ 


AN ANGEL. 


BY ELIHU MASON MORSE. 

I HEARD a voice—it was night 

On the land and over the sea; 
An angel with power sublime, 
In eternity singing of time, 

Sang a beautiful song to me. 
I heard a yoice—it was night 

On the earth and under the stars; 
A being clothed with the sun, 
A glorious, glorious one, 

Sang of love at my prison bars, 


I heard a voice—it was night 
No more on the sea and the land; 
For back to the regions of time 
Came an angel, a maiden sublime, 
And gave me her heart and hand. 


I hear a voice—it is night 
Nevermore, nevermore, nevermore; 
For I follow the maiden sublime 
To eternity, far out of time, 
To the beautiful, beautiful shore. 
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CLOTHES MAKE PEOPLE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 





BY MISS MARY SORIN, 


N these three words lies hidden an inexhaust- 
ible truth. They are the keys to the aston- 
ishing disclosures of human life, which appear 
so incomprehensible to many, especially to the 
philosopher, They are the true, the only means 
to acquire all that blessedness for which a great 
part of mankind labor in vain. They are fools 
who assure themselves and others that only true 
desert, love to one’s country, honesty, that only 
virtue, makes us happy, and really-great and 
illustrious people. 

How cruelly and relentlessly have our moral- 
ists pursued us hitherto! For what need we all 
this anxious care? Dress! blessed invention! 
Clothes alone accomplish that which virtue and 
merit, honesty and patriotic zeal attempted in 
vain. Nothing is to me so laughable as an hon- 
orable man in a bad outfit, and it becomes en- 
tirely unbearable when such a one, because he is 
honest, desires to be noticed and admired. How 
long must he battle with hunger and contempt 
before he may in some degree surpass those peo- 
ple whose clothes make them renowned? An 
` earnest care to do his duty justly does not in 

thirty years bring him to that position to which, 
by means of a splendid robe, he might attain in 
four and twenty hours. Let any one introduce 
such a man who, with his virtues and old-fash- 
ioned clothing, ventures, for the first time, into a 
company of the well-dressed. He will be very 
fortunate if the porter does not entirely forbid 
him an entrance. If he press in the ante-cham- 
ber, yet he must work his way through a multi- 
tude of servants, of which the most find him 
ridiculous, many look upon him indifferently, and 
the just ones do not see him at all. He asks to 
wait upon his Excellency. No one answers him. 
He asks very humbly to see his Excellency. 
One lackey points him to another, and no one 
announces him. He perceives at last the valet 
de chambre. He beseeches that he would show 
him the great favor, that he might pay his most 
humble respects to his Worthiness. Let the 
gentleman come again to-morrow, to-day he has 
company in his room. But would it not be pos- 
sible? In short, no; his Excellency would have 
much to do if he receives every beggar’s visits. 
Let the gentleman come again to-morrow. There 
stands the virtuous, the honorable, the learned 
man, the man of great desert, who supports him- 
self honestly, serves his prince truly, has made a 
hundred people happy through his good advice, 


who protects with anxious care the rights of 
Vou. XXI.—26 





oppressed widows and orphans—no one brings 
him to his Lordship. His threadbare garments 
crowd out of notice all his merit. Ashamed, he 
steals to the door to escape the scorn of the ante- 
chamber. One pushes him with force out of the 
way, another in respectful earnestness throws 
open the folding doors; all the servants are in 
motion—they place themselves in becoming atti- 
tudes—the valet de chambre flies into the room of 
his master—there is a noise within as he throws 
down the card. 

His Lordship hastened to meet—whom? A 
gilded fool, who comes mincing up the steps, 
wearing upon his waistcoat the sweat of his 
cheated tailors. His head, empty as it is, will be 
admired because it is well dressed. His peculiar 
gift lies in the art of bowing politely. Had he 
understanding he would shame all his sixteen 
ancestors, and only out of kindly regard to his 
forefathers does he guard against becoming more 
learned than they have been. His heart is as 
wicked as his great ignorance will permit. He 
has not learned the least thing whereby he might 
serve himself or his country, and wherein he 
serves any body it is only by empty promises of 
favor. He borrows, cheats, whistles, and plays 
willingly and disastrously, and his Excellency 
rejoices with open arms over the*honor of his 
visit, é 
Now is our honest man entirely forgotten, and 
it is fortunate for him that he escapes without 
injury from the honorable throng. It serves him 
right. The fool! why has he not better clothes 
and less merit? Men do the world wrong when 
they say it is unfeeling and blind to the merit of 
the upright man. It is not so; but one must 
open its eyes by outer pomp, and arouse it with 
an illustrious title. Can the world guess that a 
great spirit would conceal himself in a poor gar- 
ment? The world is a theater, and on the stage 
we only consider those are princes who are 
clothed royally. All will not have patience to 
wait the last act, and the development of the 
play. 

As we have only to thank our raiment for the 
decisive worth of our merit, I do not shun to 
declare that I behold few people with so much 
reverence as my tailor. I visit his workshop 
often, and never without a holy horror when I 
see how merit, virtue, and intellect grow beneath 
his creating hand, and honorable men spring 
forth out of nothing, from the stitch of his needle, 
as the first horse sprang courageous on the shore 
when Neptune with his mighty trident struck 
the sand, 

A few weeks ago I went to him and found him 
in a chaos of velvet and rich satin, out of which 
he was about to create illustrious persons and 
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high mightinesses. He cut out one parish priest, 
and was quite dissatisfied that the satin would 
not suffice to complete his right reverend body. 
On a stool hung two excellencies without arms. 
* One of his journeymen was at work on a young 
nobleman, who had allowed himself to collect 
from his farm two quarters’ rent in advance in 
order to make himself presentable at the coming 
fair. On a bench lay a multitude of young fops, 
amiable young lords and sighing lovers, who 
appeared to wait with patience their formation 
and the unfolding of their characters. Under 
the bench lay’a quantity of poor cloth and trash 
for learned men, merchants, artists, and other 
inferior beings. Two youths, who were not yet 
very skillful, sat upon the floor, and practiced 
on the garment of a poet. I stood by the mas- 
ter, holding my hat under my arm, and remained 
more than an hour in his wonderful presence. 

My tailor is already accustomed to a respectful 
silence at such times, and questions me no more 
concerning the cause. He knows the esteem I 
have for his miraculous garments, It is right. 
It is only the clothes we adore upon the greatest. 
And because the body, adorned in these well- 
deserving robes, appears to us of unimportance 
and of little consequence, so our duty binds us 
to assume a respectful demeanor when we see 
these clothes without their accidental bodies, 
` So elevated are my thoughts when I behold 
the astonishing works of my tailor in his shop, 
so despondent: do I become concerning the repu- 
tations of a great part of my countrymen as often 
as I pass by an old clothes shop. This is in 
regard to dress what the graves of men are to 
humanity. Here ceases all the difference; often- 
times in such a shop have I seen the worn-out 
cloak of a wit lie in great proximity to the gar- 
ment of a rich usurer, and probably it often 
happens that the waistcoat of a village school- 
master hangs over the velvet cloak of his pre- 
late. Yet more sorrowful is it when the costly 
raiment outlives the automaton which it covers. 
A richly-ornamented cloak was pointed out to 
me, which had been the wonder of the whole 
city, and the object of the open-mouthed admira- 
tion of many; but at last, on account of the 
want of modesty in his creditors it must flee to 
the pawnbrokers. 

Before I finish this article I must. mention 
one thing more. I have been very just, and 
shown that clothes make people and merit; for 
a recompense for this trouble I ask something 
that is quite as reasonable—that they to whom 
I, in comfort, have carried out and made clear 
this. adage, shall be just, and never set down 
on their own account the attention their clothes 
have received. They advance nothing them- 





selves, and it is really an unwarrantable rob- 


bery if they seize upon the respect for which 
they are indebted to their dress. Should I, con- 
trary to expectation, learn that these, my admo- 
nitions, were taken in jest, and that many 
went on assuming for themselves the merit of 
their robes, I and my friends will openly mourn; - 
we shall change the language of compliment, and 
when we meet a man in handsome clothing, say, 
“My Lord, I have the honor of assuring your 
vest of my most humble devotion; I commend 
myself to the favorable protection of your habit. 
Your country admires the merit of your rich 
facings. May Heaven preserve your velvet cloak 
to the Church and our city for many years! 


— oote 


EATLE, 





BY MRS. LAURA W. LA MOREUX. 





HAVE you seen the beautiful wayward child, 
With her lips so red and her langh so wild, 
With the wondering look in her deep-blue eyes, 
Just the hue of the Summer’s shower-washed skies? 
O, she is a gladsome, glittering thing, 

Blithe as a bird on the upward wing! 

Would I could paint you the frolicsome elf, 
Binding us all to her baby self! 

Would I could steal from her changing face 

A swift-winged gleam of its untold grace! 

But all we can give is the darling’s name— 
Two looks of her face are never the same. 


We love to toss her and fling her about 

For the ringing glee of her baby shout, 

For the flashing light of her joyful smile, 

That deepens and dimples the merry while; 
With never a limb ora pulse at rest, 

Or a quiet throb in her little breast. 

Beautiful Katie! roguish girl! 

Pincha soft cheek, or pull a bright curl, 

And then for the bound, and the smothered cry, 
And the leap that brings her some warm heart. by 
She is growing a very witch of late, 

But where are the worlds could buy our Kate? 


O, what would we do if the little feet 

Were pacing the gold of the shining street? 

If the dazzling folds of the pearly gate 

Were barring within our sweet-voiced Kate? 

# * * * * æ 
A year, and over her dimpled breast 

Two baby hands are folded in rest; 

Down in the graye we have laid her low, 

Down ’neath the wint'ry winds and snow, 

And through the folds of the pearly gate 

Has passed our sweet-voiced, white-winged Kate. 


O, what shall we do now the little feet 

Are pacing the gold of the shining street? 
Father, we know thou hast taken thine own; 
Bowed ‘neath the stroke we are weeping alone. 
Gather us close in thy arms of love, 

Keep us pure for our spotless dove. 
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BY ABEL STEVENS, LL. D. 





METHODIST FOREIGN EVANGELIZATION. 


ree its beginning Methodism was character- 
ized by a zealous spirit of propagandism. It 
was essentially missionary. Its introduction into 
the West Indies, by Gilbert, in 1760, and into 
Nova Scotia, by Caughlan; in 1765; the appoint- 
ment of Pilmoor and Boardman to America in 
1769, and its commencement at New York at 
least three years before this date; the formation 
successively of its Irish, Welsh, and English do- 
mestic missions, and the organization of a mis- 
sionary “institution” at least two years before 
the first of what are called modern missionary 
societies,* attest its character as an energetic 
system of evangelization. But in these under- 
takings it confined its labors almost entirely to 
the British dominions. Its plans were, in a 
sense, domestic. The grand idea of foreign, of 
universal evangelization, could not yet take effect; 
but it was entertained, for as early as 1786 Coke, 
who represented in his own person the proper 
missionary work of the denomination, published 
the design of “A Mission in Asia.” Nearer 
fields, however, claimed attention first. The 
West India missions early reached to some of the 
neighboring dependencies of non-English gov- 
ernments; to St. Eustatius—Dutch—in 1787, St. 
Bartholomew’s—Swedish—in 1798, and later to 
St. Martin’s, Hayti, and other colonies. “The 
long-baffled attempts in France of the Norman 
Methodists of the Channel Islands, were the first 
really foreign missionary labors of Methodism 
beyond the Anglo-Saxon race, if we except the 
Island of St. Eustatius; nor indeed need this èx- 


ception be made, for William Mahy appears in. 


the Conference appointments as early as 1791 for 
France, whereas a regular missionary could not 
secure admission to St. Eustatius till about 1804. 
In 1796 Coke dispatched a small colony of arti- 
sans and agriculturists to the country of the 
Foulahs, Africa, with a liberal outfit, but it in- 
cluded no missionary, and it broke up and en- 
tirely failed. In 1804 James M’Mullen was sent 
as a missionary to Gibraltar, but he was ap- 
pointed to meet the moral wants of the British 
troops there, and disasters suspended the mission 
for some years. In 1811 George Warren, with 
three fellow-laborers, was dispatched to Sierra 
Leone; but this was a British colény, and though 
the mission contemplated plans for the evangeli- 





* An Address, ete., for the support of missionaries, 
ete., by Thomas Coke, LL. D., 1786. See Wes. Mag., 
1840, p. 578. 











zation of the neighboring heathen tribes, its im- 
mediate object was to provide for the religious 
necessities of the settlement. 

These gradual developments of missionary en- 
ergy, grand as some of them are in their histor- 
ical importance, were but preliminary to that 
denominational missionary system which arose 
from Coke’s project of an Asiatic mission, to be 
headed by himself in person. His death, on the 
Indian Ocean, struck not only a knell through 
the Church, but a summons for it to rise uni- 
versally and march around the world. He had 
long entertained the idea of universal eyangeli- 
zation as the exponent characteristic of the Meth- 
odistic movement. The effect of the movement 
on English Protestantism hitherto had tended to 
such a result; for in both England and America 
nearly all denominations had felt the influence 
of the great revival, not only during the days of 
Whitefield and Wesley, but ever since. Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity, in both hemispheres, had 
been quickened into new life, and experienced a 
change amounting to a moral revolution. The 
sublime apostolic idea of evangelization in all 
the world, and till all the world should be Chris- 
tianized, had not only been restored as a prac- 
tical conviction, but had become pervasive and 
dominant in the consciousness of the Churches, 
and was manifestly thenceforward to shape the 
religious history of the Protestant world. The 
great fermentation of the mind of the civilized 
nations—the resurrection, as it may be called, of 
popular thought and power—cotemporaneous in 
the civil and religious world, in the former by the 
American and French Revolutions, in the latter 
by the Methodistic movement, seemed the signal 
of God for a new history of the human race, 
And history is compelled to record, with the so- 
berest admission of the characteristic defects of 
Thomas Coke, that no man, not excepting Wesley 
or Whitefield, more completely represented the 
religious significance of these eventful times. 

He was now to perfect a life of great services 
by becoming a missionary himself, and by dying 
in that character. 

The British sway in India had opened a new 
southern world for the enterprise of war, com- 
merce, and Christianity. When the British East 
India Company was yet only a trading corpora- 
tion, Robert Clive, one of its young clerks, threw 
aside his pen, and seizing the sword, won the 
magnificent Asiatic power of England. Without 
rank, without military education, he placed him- 
self at the head of a small force, into which he 
infused his own invincible courage and energy. 
When but twenty-five years old, he led two hun- 
dred English and three hundred Sepoy troops, 
not one of the officers of which had ever seen an 
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action, through frightful impediments, to Arcot, 
and took its fortifications. For fifty days he 
stood a siege, and at last triumphed, achieving 
feats of courage, and still greater feats of forti- 
tude, which proved that the young military book- 
keeper was one of those great men of history 
whom God sends to change the destiny of em- 
pires. The French and the native powers entered 
the field to arrest this new fate of the Hast. The 
night of the 22d of June, 1757, was the eve of 
its greatest crisis. Before Clive lay the enemy, 
with forty thousand infantry, fifteen thousand 
cavalry, and more than fifty pieces of ordnance 
of the largest size. He had but three thousand 
troops with which to confront these tremendous 
odds. His high spirit quailed for a moment, but 
his British resolution rose quickly to the hight of 
the exigency. He spent an hour meditating 
alone in the forest over the extraordinary pros- 
pect before him. He ordered his troops forward; 
they crossed a river, and the little army seemed 
within grasp of the opposing host. On the next 
morning, the 23d of June, 1757, the day of a new 
destiny dawned upon India: its fate was decided 
on the field of Plassey. One hour sufficed for 
the dispersion of the enemy. By his three thou- 
sand men, and with the loss of but twenty-two 
slain and fifty wounded, the young clerk scattered 
to the winds an army of almost sixty thousand, 
and founded the British domination in Asia—sub- 
duing a power larger than his whole country, and 
giving to England a new empire which, in our 
day, comprises an area of nearly one and a half 
million square miles of territory, and nearly two 
hundred millions of people. 

Toward this immense field the spirit of Coke, 
as great in its zeal for the kingdom of Christ as 
was that of Clive for the power of England, 
turned incessantly for some years before he dared 
to surprise his brethren with his plans. As early 
as 1784 he was in correspondence with a resident 
of Bengal respecting it.* He kept it steadily in 
view, looking impatiently for the opportune hour. 
The India Government was opposed to any plans 
for the evangelization of the Hindoos. The 
financial resources of the Wesleyan body did not 
seem to justify the undertaking. What could he 
do? He heard that the British Government 
thought of appointing a bishop to India, and he 
ventured to offer himself for the proposed see, as 
a means of beginning his missionary plans. He 
addressed a letter to Wilberforce on the subject, 
offering to sacrifice all his relations with the 
Methodist Church for the great design. “I am 
not,” he wrote, “so much wanted in our connec- 
tion at home as I was. Our Committee of Priv- 


*See the Methodist Magazine for 1792. 





ileges, as we term it, can watch over the interests 
of the body in respect to laws and government, 
as well in my absence as if I were with them. 
Our Missionary Committee in London can do the 
same in respect to missions, and my absence 
would only make them feel their duty more in- 
cumbent upon them. Auxiliary committees 
through the nation—which we have now in con- 
templation—will amply supply my place in re- 
spect to raising money, There is nothing to in- 
fluence me much against going to India but my 
extensive sphere for preaching the Gospel. But 
this, I do assure you, sir, sinks considerably in my 
calculation, in comparison with the high honor— 
if the Lord were to confer it upon me in his provi- 
dence and grace—of beginning or reviving a 
genuine work of religion in the immense regions 
of Asia.” He had been informed, on the author- 
ity of Wilberforce, that Parliament was “set 
against granting any countenance to Dissenters 
or Methodists in favor of sending missionaries to 
India.” Hence, rather than fail in his purpose, 
he was willing to act in his character as a minis- 
ter of the Establishment. He further remarks 
to Wilberforce: “India cleaves to my heart. I 
sincerely believe that my strong inclination to 
spend the remainder of my life there originates 
in the Divine will, while I am called upon to use 
the secondary means to obtain the end.” j 

The letter was imprudent and characteristic; 
for, like most great men, Coke had his weak- 
nesses; but his life and character forbid any un- 
generous interpretation of the correspondence. 
The fact that it was written to the pure-minded 
Wilberforce is proof of its pure intention. Coke 
was already wielding an episcopal power .com- 
pared with which the India see would be insig- 
nificant except so far as it could facilitate his 
missionary designs. He wished not salary, for 
he was independent. ‘I am not conscious,” he 
continues in his letter to Wilberforce, “that the 
least ambition influences me in this business. 1, 
possess a fortune of about £1,200 a year, which 
is sufficient to bear my traveling expenses and to 
enable me to make many donations.” * 

Of course the proposition failed. But Coke’s 
energy could not fail. Ceylon, “the threshold 
before the gate of the East,” was not under the 
restrictive control of the East India Company. 





* And yet the son of Wilberforce, the Bishop of Ox- 
ford—Correspondence of Wilberforce, Vol. II, p. 256— 
has invidiously given this letter to the world, and Dr. 
Pusey has used it in impeachment of the character of 
Coke—letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, etc., 
third edition. Jackson has ably answered the charge. 


' (Letter to Rey. Ed, B. Pusey, D. D., p. 48. London, 


1812.) The whole case is highly creditable to the heart, 
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Its ‘Chief Justice, Sir Alexander Johnston, had 
expressed a wish for Wesleyan missionaries, and 
the Portuguese language could be available there. 
Coke was determined to go in spite of every ob- 
stacle. His friend, Samuel Drew, wrote to him, 
remonstrating against the design on account of 
his age and the need of his services at home. 
He replied: “I am now dead to Europe, and 
alive for India. God himself has said to me, Go 
to Ceylon! I would rather be set naked on its 
coast, and without a friend, than not to go. I 
am learning the Portuguese language continu- 
ally.” This was enthusiasm, doubtless, but it 
was the enthusiasm which makes heroes and 
apostles, and which suffered on the cross for us 
men and our redemption. 

Coke was in Ireland when he wrote this letter 
to Drew. Irishmen had been among the best 
evangelists of Methodism; their fervor, their 
buoyant temper in the endurance of all kinds of 
hardships, and their never-failing courage, had 
been signalized in most of its fields) They had 
founded Methodism in the United States of 
America, they had given the first Wesleyan mis- 
sionary to Gibraltar, the first to the North Amer- 
ican British Provinees, and one of the first little 
band which was cast with Coke, by the storms 
of the Atlantic, upon the West India Islands. 
They had reénforced the missions of those islands 
frequently with such men as M’Cormick, Werril, 
Daniel Graham, Sturgeon, and Murdock. Coke 
had found Irish converts as settlers, or soldiers, 
_ in many of the islands, and by them. had organ- 
ized many new societies. Irish Methodist sol- 
diers had even written from the barracks of Ben- 
gal for Wesleyan missionaries; they seemed to 
beckon him to the great Oriental field for which he 
was planning, He now applied to the Irish Con- 
ference for the first official approval of his Asiatic 
project. It voted for him with enthusiasm; and, 
- hard pressed as it was, by its own necessities, 
and looking upon him, as it had for years, with 
almost idolatrous affection as its own chief apos- 
tle, it not only sanctioned his plan, but voted 
him several of its preachers and missionaries. 
One of them, John M’Kenny, a native of Cole- 
rain, was to be left at the Cape of Good Hope, 
the first Methodist preacher of South Africa. 
Gideon Ouseley, the missionary champion of 





however it may detract from the head of Coke. The 
first Protestant bishop of the New World, turning “ the 
world upside down” by his apostolic energy, can not 
suffer seriously by any reflection from either the Bishop 
or the anchorite of Oxford. If any of my readers 
think Coke needs farther vindication, I must refer them 
to Jackson's pamphlet and to Etheridge’s Memoir, 
p. 370. 
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Trish Methodism, stood forth on the Conference 
floor and begged, with tears, to be permitted to 
accompany them, but his brethren could not dis- 
pense with his services at home.* 

Thus sustained, Coke presented himself before 
the British Conference in 1813 with his scheme 
and his Irish missionaries. The Conference was 
astonished; but what important event of this 
life could fail to astonish them? ‘“ Many rose to 
oppose” it. Benson, “with vehemence,” said it 
would “ruin Methodism,” for the failure of so 
gigantic a project would seem to involve the 
honor of the denomination before all the world. 
The debate was adjourned to the next day. Coke, 
leaning on the arm of one of his missionaries, re- 
turned to his lodgings in deep anguish, the tears 
flowing down his face in the streets. He was 
not at the ante-breakfast session the next day. 
The missionary hastened to his chamber and 
found that he had not been in bed; his dishev- 
eled silvery locks showed that he had passed the 
night in deep distress. He had spent the hours 
in prostration on the floor, praying for India. 
They went to the Conference and Coke made a 
thrilling speech. He not only offered to lay him- 
self on the altar of this great sacrifice, but if the 
Conference could not meet the financial expense 
of the mission, he offered to lay down thirty 
thousand dollars toward it. Reece, Atmore, and 
Bunting had already stood up for him, and 
Thomas Roberts made for him a “moving ap- 
peal.” The Conference could not resist longer 
without denying its old faith in the providence 
of God. It voted him authority to go and take 
with him seven men, including the one for South- 
ern Africa. Coke immediately called out from 
the session Clough, the missionary who had sym- 
pathized with him in his defeat the day before, 
and walking down the street, not now with tears, 
but “with joy beaming in his eye, and with a 
full heart,” exclaimed, “Did I not tell you that 
God would answer prayer?” 

Preparations were forthwith begun for this 
memorable expedition. James Lynch, John M’- 
Kenny, William Ault, George Erskine, William 
M. Harvard, Thomas H. Squance, Benjamin 





* Coke had to suffer not a little from the usual jeal- 
ousies of human nature, in both the English and Amer- 
ican Conferences. His large spirit transcended and 
startled most men; but Ireland never failed him. Wes- 
ley himself has, to this day, hardly more of her affec- 
tion and admiration Coke was the favorite president 
of her Conferences for many years; and while the En- 
glish Conference often looked askance at the wonderful 
little man, the Irish Conference continually sent over 
enthusiastic testimonies of their admiration for him. 
Its Addresses to the British: Conference are inspiring 
examples of Irish heartiness. 
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Clough, and the wives of Harvard and Ault, 
composed, with Coke, the little company. Well 
furnished with provisions for their work, includ- 
ing a printing-press and type, they assembled at 
Portsmouth to depart on their long voyage. As 
they stood around their gray-headed leader, he 


rose from his chair, and with uplifted hands ex- | 


claimed, “Here we all are before God, embarked 


in the most important and glorious work in the | 


world. Glory be ascribed to his blessed name, 
that he has given you to be my companions and 
assistants in carrying the Gospel to Asia, and 
that he has not suffered parents, nor brothers, 
nor sisters, nor the dearest friends, to stop any 
of you from going with me!” At this time, says 
‘one of the missionaries, he seemed as if he had 
not a dormant faculty; eyery power of his soul 
was alive to his grand design. He preached his 
last sermon in England at Portsmouth. “It is 
of little consequence,” he said in it, “whether we 
take our flight to glory from the land of our na- 
tivity, from the trackless ocean, or the shores of 
Ceylon!” They were ominous but exultant 
words.. The last, sentence of the sermon was 
equally so: “God will give us our part in the 
first resurrection, that in us the second death 
may have no power!” 

On the 30th of December, 1813, they departed 
in a fleet of six Indiamen and more than twenty 
other merchant vessels, convoyed by three ships 
of war. Coke and two of the missionaries were 
on board of one of the Indiamen, and the rest 
of the party on board of another, All were 
treated with marked respect by the officers and 
the hundreds of troops and other passengers who 
crowded the vessels. In about a week a terrific 
gale overtook them in the Bay of Biscay, and a 
ship full of people, in which Coke had at first de- 
signed to embark, was lost. On the tenth of 
February one of the Indiamen hoisted her flag 
at half mast, and all the fleet responded to the 
signal: the wife of Ault was dead, and that 
evening was buried in the sea. She died “ tri- 
umphant in the faith.” 

Severe gales still swept over them, especially 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Several sailors were 
lost overboard, and the missionaries suffered 
much in their health. The fleet did not touch at 
the Cape, but M’Kenny was borne thither by 
one of the ships. In the Indian Ocean Coke’s 
health rapidly declined. On the morning of the 
third of May his servant knocked at his cabin 
door to awake him at his usual time of half-past 
five o’clock. He heard no response. Opening 
the door he beheld the lifeless body of the mis- 
sionary extended on the floor. A “placid smile 
was on his countenance.” He was cold and stiff, 
and must have died before midnight. It is sup- 





posed that he had risen to call for help, and fell © 
by apoplexy. His cabin was separated by only 
a thin wainscot from others, in which no noise or 
struggle had been heard, and it is inferred that 
he died without violent suffering. Consternation 
spread among the missionary band, but they lost 
not their resolution. They prepared to commit ’ 
him to the deep, and to prosecute, as they might 
be able, his greatydesign. A coffin was made, 
and at five o’clock in the afternoon the corpse 
was solemnly borne up to the leeward gangway, 
where it was covered with signal flags; the sol- 
diers were drawn, up in rank on the deck; the 
bell of the ship tolled, and the crew and passen- 
gers deeply affected crowded around the scene. 
One of the missionaries read the burial seryice, 
and the moment that the sun sunk below the In- 
dian Ocean the coffin was cast into its depths. 
He died in his sixty-seventh year. Though 
the great leader was no more, his spirit remained; 
and the East Indian Missions of Methodism, 
“ presenting in our day a state of massive strength 
and inexpressible utility,” sprang from this fatal 
voyage. But the most important result of this 
expedition was the impulse.which was given to 
the missionary moyement at home by the death 
of Coke, and the organized form which the enter- 
prise soon after assumed throughout the connec- 
tion. Coke’s personal superintendence of the 
missions had seemed hitherto to render unneces- 
sary any such organization, especially as the eir- 
cuit collections had been some time regularly and 
generally taken up by the preachers; but he 
himself had, prior to his yoyage, proposed the 
formation of missionary societies throughout the 
Church. The last Irish Conference which he at- 
tended, which began its session in Dublin, July 
3, 1813, had the honor, if not of making the first 
public suggestion, at least of taking the first 
public action on the subject. It ordained that 
auxiliary societies should be established through- 
out Ireland to raise annual subscriptions for “our 
missions throughout the globe.” “We have 
made an offering,” it added, “of four preachers 
for the important work, and our President’ has 
undertaken to go himself to Ceylon with the 
missionaries who shall be appointed by the two 
Conferences. Before Coke’s departure to the Kast 
a friend of Wiliam Dawson suggested to him, at 
Leeds, that the cause “must be taken out of 
the Doctor’s hands, that it must be made public— 
a common cause.” George Morley, superintend- 
ent of the Leeds district, expressed the same 
opinion; his colleagues, Bunting’ and Pilter, fa- 
vored it. They consulted Naylor and Everett, 
of the adjacent Bromley circuit, and the design 
was adopted. Watson and Buckley, on Wake- 
field circuit, quickly entered into it, and were 
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followed by Reece and Atmore, of the Bradford 
and Halifax circuits. Bunting formed the first 
plan, Buckley preached the first sermon in its 
behalf at Armley, and the first public meeting 
for its organization was held in the “Old Chapel” 
at Leeds, on the afternoon of the 6th of October, 
1813. Immediately similar meetings began to 
be held in other parts of the Church. “A new 
era,” says a historian of Methodism, “was thus 
inaugurated, a prelude of such progress in the 
civilization and religion of mankind, at no very 
distant day, as perhaps the world had never seen 
before, certainly never since the apostolic age,” 
The missionary cause was no longer to be a 
casual or secondary interest of Methodism. It 
was to be the characteristic fact. of the denomina- 
tion; its every Church was to become virtually a 
missionary society; its.eminent men, Bunting, 
Watson, Clarke, Newton, and their compeers, its 
humbler but popular men like Dawson, Hick, and 
Saville, laboring as heretofore for its local pros- 
perity, were nevertheless to become representa- 
tives of the spirit of universal propagandism 
which had been kindling and extending, till it 
now broke forth, like an unquenchable flame, and 
glowed around all the Methodist altars. It was 


now, in fine, to assume with new distinctness its 
last historical phase, and present an organic ex- 


emplification of what has been said to be its 
legitimate, its essential character, “a revival 
Church in its spirit, a missionary Church in its 
organization.” 

The successive measures of the Conference 
tending to this result and following it—the ap- 
pointment of missionary committees, of preach- 
ers and laymen, of stated missionary collections 
in the Churches, of resident secretaries at Lon- 
don, of deputations to missionary meetings in 
various parts of the Kingdom, and the founding 
of a mission-house in the metropolis, culminated 
- in 1818 in the formation of the General Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, to be coextensive with the 
connection, and to consolidate its whole mission- 
ary interest. The district organizations were to 
be ealled Auxiliary Societies; those of circuits 
and towns Branch Societies; and Ladies’ Branch 
Societies, and Juvenile Branch Associations were 
to be formed. Monthly missionary prayer meet- 
ings were to be held “in every chapel of the 
connection,” a measure which was ordained by 
the Conference as early as 1815, A large board 
of managers was appointed among the laymen, 
of which were Joseph Bulmer, Thomas Farmer, 
Thomas Marriott, Richard Smith, and other in- 
fluential men. Thomas Thompson, of Hull, and 
George Marsden, were the general treasurers. 
Jabez Bunting, Joseph Taylor, and Richard Wat- 
son, were the secretaries. 





The news of Coke’s death reached England at 
the right time to stimulate the measures begun 
in 1818. Their necessity was now more than 
ever apparent, and they rapidly advanced till, in 
about four years after his fall, the mighty struct- 
ure of the Wesleyan Missionary Society rose in 
its complete proportions, an organization which 
was destined to exceed our day by all kindred 
Protestant institutions m success abroad, and to 
be exceeded only by that of the National Church 
in its financial results at home. 

Such were some of the most important results 
of the life of Thomas Coke, or at least of tenden- 
cies in the Methodistic movement which he more 
than any. other man represented. There is es- 
sential greatness in the character of this man. 
He had, doubtless, characteristic weakness also. 
There have been few great men without them; 
the faults of such men become the more noticea- 
ble, either by contrast with their greatness or by 
partaking it; and the vanity of ordinary human 
nature is eagerly disposed, in its self-gratulation, 
to criticise as peculiar defects of superior men 
infirmities that are common to all. Coke’s at- 
tempt with Bishop White to unite the Methodist 
and Protestant Episcopal Churches, his proposal 
to the Bishop of London to recognize and ordain 
the Wesleyan ministry, his project at Litchfield 
for an Episcopal organization of British Method- 
ism, and his offer of himself to Wilberforce for a 
see in India have been discussed as blunders, if 
not worse than blunders; but had they been 
adopted they might have appeared quite other- 
wise. Unquestionably they betray a want of 
that keen sagacity which passes for prudence, 
though it is oftener guile. It is equally unques- 
tionable, that they admit not of an unfavorable 
moral interpretation. There was a vein of sim- 
plicity running through his whole nature, such 
as sometimes marks the highest genius. He was 
profound in nothing except his religious senti- 
ments. A certain capaciousness of soul, really 
vast, belonged to him, but it never took the char- 
acter of philosophic generalization. It is impos- 
sible to appreciate such a man without taking 
into the estimate the element of Christian faith: 
the Christian religion being true, he was among 
the most rational of men; that being false, he 
was, like Paul and all genuine Christians, “of all 
men the most miserable” and the most irrational. 
Practical energy was his chief intellectual trait; 
and if it was sometimes effervescent it was never 
evanescent. He had a leading agency in the 
greatest facts of Methodism, and it was impossi- 
ble that the series of momentous deeds. which 
mark his career, could have been the result of 
mere accident or fortune. They must have been 
legitimate to the man. Neither Whitefield nor 
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Wesley exceeded him in ministerial travels. It 
is probable that no Methodist of his day, it is 
doubtful whether any Protestant of his day, con- 
tributed more from his own property for. the 
spread of the Gospel. His biographer says that 
he expended the whole of his patrimonial estate, 
which was quite large, on his missions and their 
chapels. 

Dr. Coke was married twice; both his wives were 
like-minded with himself, and both had consider- 
able fortunes, which were used like hisown. In 
1794 was published an account of his missionary 
receipts and disbursements for the preceding year, 
from which it appeared that there were due him 
nearly eleven thousand dollars; he gave the whole 
sum, to the cause. Flying during nearly forty 
years over England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land; crossing the Atlantic eighteen times; trav- 
ersing the United States and the West Indies; 
the first who suggested the constitutional organ- 
ization of English Methodism by Wesley’s Deed 
of Declaration; the organizer, under Wesley, of 
the episcopal government of American Method- 
ism; the first Protestant bishop in the western 
hemisphere; the founder of the Methodist mis- 
sions—though not of Methodism—in the West 
Indies, in Africa and in Asia, in England, Wales, 
and Ireland; the official and almost sole director 
of the missionary operations of the denomination 
during his long public life, and the founder of. its 
first Tract Society, he must be recognized as one 
of the chief representative men of modern relig- 
ious history, if not, indeed, as his associate in the 
American Episcopacy pronounced him, “ the great- 
est man of the last century” in “labors and sery- 
ices as a minister of Christ.” 

He had to suffer the usual disparagements of 
such men. Even the good men with whom he 
was, associated in both America and England, 
sometimes. were startled with apprehensions for 
him. The greatest of them all, however, after 
Wesley, Francis Asbury, whose insight into char- 
acter was next to infallible, has, as we have seen, 
left him a eulogy which he would not have pro- 
nounced on any other modern man. During the 
seven years’ struggle of English Methodism after 
Wesley’s death, his interference was treated with 
suspicious caution by the British Conference. 
The extreme act of the session of 1795, prohibit- 
ing all ordinations, and declaring any one who 
should violate the vote excluded from the de- 
nomination, had reference to his ordination of 
Mahy in France. He was passed by,in the elec- 
tions to the Conference Presidency, during this 
period; but he bore the disparagement with 
meekness. The reaction in his favor was at last 
signal; he was elected President in 1797, and 
thus, by a happy accident or providence, had the 
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honor of presiding at the very session in which 
the Church was led triumphantly out of its per- 
ilous struggle, with a settled polity and a renewed 
and hardly paralleled career, 

The death of such a man is like the fall of a 
monarch, but of a monarch who has founded a 
permanent dynasty and an invincible empire. 
He lives still, and lives a more energetic life than 
when he was in the flesh, for the freedom of the 
moral, like that of the intellectual world, is illim- 
itable by time or place. Paul preaches around 
the earth to-day, as Homer still sings to every 
scholarly ear. Luther yet lives, leading the 
moral forces of ‘modern civilization. And we 
may not doubt that when, in the distant future, 
the historian shall mention the great men of our 
day, as we do the Pauls, Augustines, Luthers, 
and Calvins of the past, the Welsh Methodist, 
Thomas Coke, will be cited among the chief of 
those who, in this age, devised or conducted the 
plans by which the human race is to be regener- 
ated. 


———<C COo—— 


SONNET. 


BY E. H. V. BENSCHOTEN. 


How many lives are spent in idle dreaming 
Of unearned good to come, devoid of care! 
How many souls are satisfied with seeming 
What they should be, and being what they are! 
Alas! how few the nobleness inherit, 
Which, scorning selfish care and empty show, 
In active goodness shines, whose generous spirit 
O’erflows to want, to sorrow, and to woe! 
Time’s restless wing should teach us active living; 
No fondly-dreaming idler enters heaven; 
To him who wills, and works, nor ceases striving 
To overcome with love, is victory given. 
So let us march, my friend, with armor bright 
Through this dark world up to the gates of light. 


——o S56 


ODE TO SPRING. 


BY BLE EN ESM AK . 


Bricut Spring! again thy footsteps press 
The mourning earth! 
At thy caress 
What joy and beauty springeth into! birth 
And neath thy smile 
How many living things grow warm the while! 
Fair Spring! 
Such ardent words thy lovers speak— 
Such rapturous praise, 
The peach blush mantles o'er thy cheek 
E’en while they gaze! 
And what o’erflowing love replies 
From out thy blue and glorious eyes— 
Sweet Spring! 
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WHAT THE FOREST SAID TO ITSELF. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 





BY LUELLA CLARK, 





THE FOREST BROOK, 


HE fir-tree had closed his narrative with the 

melancholy prospect of an uncertain continu- 
ation; his last words had softly died away, and 
over the whole forest settled a profound calm. 
One noise only sounded through this stillness: 
the splashing of the forest brook, which, in 
broken tune, beat upon stone and root—the 
eternal clock of the wood. 

And as it murmured along, now flashing out 
clear in the sunshine, now overcast with the 
shadows of the trees and clouds, while the images 
which were reflected in its surface disappeared, 
this monotonous tone fashioned itself into audi- 
ble words, and unprovoked, and yet listened to 
by flowers and trees, the forest brook began a 
narration. 

Tree and flower heard attentively. A solemn 
silence lay upon the wood, only the brook 
splashed in the distance—the only sound far and 
wide. That is the forest stillness. Who does 
not know it? By whom has it not, indeed, been 
recognized as the Sabbath rest of the plants of 
the wood? All so still and restful round about. 
Even the deer breathes again more softly, and 
does not stir. Over the hunter himself it falls 
like a holy, sweet shower, and he forgets his pas- 
sion, and sinks down in the grass to the universal 
rest of the forest. That is the time when the 
brook related to the trees and flowers a story— 
that is the forest silence. And the brook said: 

“Do you know where I rise? Do you know 
my origin? That of the meadow brook is known. 
There it gushes plainly forth like a little fount- 
ain over a stone or near a little hillock; it then 
becomes larger and larger, so that the short 
covering of the grass is no longer sufficient for 
it, although the blades greatly extend themselves 
to favor it, till at last it springs with a determ- 
ined bound from the tall grass, laden with light 
spangly blossoms and black buds. Of the mount- 
ain brook it is known also whence he comes. 
Upon the summit les the snow—the eternal 
crest of the mountain—which only the sun col- 
ors when it rises and sets, and which the clonds 
array with mystical vails when they float past, 
and near by in the rayines glimmers the ice of 
the glacier, dark blue and motionless in its clefts. 
On the surface it appears entirely unchangeable, 
but within still stirs a wakeful life. There it 
wells and flows, and the drops play through the 
fissures and clefts, and there is a continual gush- 


ing and trickling of water, for Apollo kisses 
incessantly the summit of the mountain. This 
constant affection moves and wakens also his 
inflexible ice-heart, and those little fountains are 
the children of these kisses. They aspire and 
search about till readily they find the way out. 
But when they come to the light they are sur- 
prised and startled as they look out first over the 
wide world which. lies unfolded before them. 
Other newly-formed little fountains flow toward 
them, and now they venture farther, moving 
slowly at first, then fast and faster, and then, a 
brisk mountain brook, it bounds, like the chamois 
which was born not far from it, wantonly from 
cliff to cliff.. Now it foams up proudly like the 
mountain snow, now it gleams out clear, an un- 
broken mirror, like the ice of the glacier, till it 
descends into the valley and grows quiet in the 
sweet rest of the plain. 

“But whence do I, the forest brook, spring? 
You do not find the fountain which produces me, 
neither the snow nor ice; whose child I was. 
Follow my course. Here you think it com- 
mences, and seek behind a stone, a mound of 
moss; but it is gone, and farther back, behind a 
gnarled root, it laughs out at you. Now I ex- 
tend myself, a broad mirror, underneath a thou- 
sand herbs and blossoms, now I sink in a mass 
of stones, which, envious of the verdure of the 
forest, have set also green caps of moss on their 
gray heads; but there I flow farther on, and 
here trickle forth again. But you do not find 
the fountain which remains the enigma of the 
wood. -So hear, then, how I originated. 

“ Overhead, upon a fleecy cloud which floated 
lightly over the plains, sat a delicate fairy—the 
favorite attendant of the fairy queen—who took 
care of the jewelry of her mistress. There she 
drew out of a casket a long, long string of costly 
pearls—a gift of the sea. ‘Guard them well, 
Titania had said, ‘the tears of the sea are my 
most cherished ornament.’ 

“ Pearls are, indeed, the tears of the sea, which 
it does not weep, however, but which it incloses 
fast in its depths, till the diver, at the hazard of 
his life, brings them to the light. They have 
become hardened and unalterable, but they still 
always look, in their subdued gleam, like weep- 
ing eyes. 

“The little fairy was sporting with the pearls, 
and held the string high up to see if they would 
not gleam clearer in the sunlight; but the pearl 
is not like the jewel, which borrows its luster 
from without; the tear of the sea enshrines in 
itself its soul, and shines out from within. Be- 
hind the fairy sat Puck, the rogue, who teases 
men and fairies, and while she was playing with 
the ornament, he, unnoticed, cut the string, and 
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down rolled the pearls, first away over the cloud, 
and then down to the earth. The fairy sat at 
first immovable with terror; then she roused 
herself, and flew down from the cloud after the 
same pearls. As she hovered in the boundless 
space between the clouds and the earth she saw 
how the clear globules were scattered about on 
all sides, and rolled and glittered, and, hopeless, 
she would have turned back, when she descried 
beneath her a green plain, and in the grass and 
upon the flowers: gleamed pearls a thousand fold, 
which she took for the lost ones. The fairy still 
carried on her arm the casket in which the string 
of pearls had been kept, and she began assidu- 
ously to gather them again one by one. Already 
the little casket began to be filled, when Titania’s 
beloved servant discovered that they were not 
pearls, the tears of the sea, but dew, the tears of 
the flowers, and sorrowfully she went farther on 
to seek for the lost ones. Behold, then she saw 
pearls hang in the eyes of a mother, who bent 
over her dying child, and she gathered them; 
there the tears of affection; and as she went still 
farther she found other weeping eyes—tears so 
many that her casket overflowed. Ah, how 
many tears must be wept upon the earth! for 
from the eyes of men gushes often a strange 
flood, but its fountain, I can tell you, its fount- 


ain is the heart; there knock pain, sorrow, re- 
pentance, sometimes joy also; thence the little 


rill flows. And this exercises a wonderful magic, 
for that heart must indeed be very hard that is 
no longer moved by the tears of others. 

“Often will men stupefy it, and say, ‘I have 
no sympathy for these tears, they are well-merit- 
ed? But that is very false, for tears always 
flow, and they come, too, from the heart which, 
perhaps, has been very severely beaten upon. 
Our fairy now took all these for the lost pearls, 
secured the casket fast on her arm, and with it 
soared aloft to the clouds. And, alas! the casket 
became heavier and heavier, for tears do not 
weigh light, and as she opened it, there were all 
the supposed pearls dissolved, 

“ Inconsolable, she flew from cloud to cloud— 
for they had all loved her—and told abroad her 
grief. But the clouds sent their rain down upon 
the earth to seek for the lost pearls. It poured 
and flowed, and tree and plants bowed down, 
and it whisked off the dew, but it did not find 
the pearls again. Puck, the rogue, saw that, 
saw the pain of the poor fairy, of which he was 
guilty, and he was sorry, for he wished to tease 
and not to grieve. Down he dived into the 
depth of the earth, and from his friends, the 
goblins and gnomes, brought variegated, gleam- 
ing ores, glittering spangles, and carried them up 
to the fairy. 





“«There hast thou all thy treasure again, and 
better and brighter, said he. 

“The fairy rejoiced, and the clouds ceased rain- 
ing, But when she examined the gift more closely 
it was nothing but show and glitter, and, angry, 
she seized the shell in which it lay, and threw it 
far away, so that the shining fragments flew over 
the horizon in an expanding bow. That was the 
first rainbow. When, since then, the clouds 
weep again, Puck fetches his spangles, and the 
play is repeated. 

“Beautiful is the rainbow. We all rejoice 
over it, and men do also; but delusive, a gift of 
the gnomes and a fabric of Puck, the rogue, is 
it nevertheless. Men know that well, for when 
they pursue it it recedes inaccessible before them, 
and all at once it has vanished. What becomes 
of it? It falls into the sea, the children say, 
and the nymphs make their party-colored gar- 
ments out of it, What at that time accident 
produced, Puck now builds up himself. With 
his treasure he spans the heavens, and when 
there is any thing remaining over, he goes back 
again, constructs a second, smaller—a little shin- 
ing bow. Therefore you see so often doubled 
upon the horizon this gleaming vision; for this 
reason it is seen only when the clouds weep in 
sympathy with the sorrow of the fairy whom 
Puck provoked and yet seeks to console. 

“Yet our fairy sat still sorrowful upon the 
cloud, and could not rejoice at the first rainbow 
which she had herself produced. Then Titania 
went to her. At this time the capricious queen 
was in a very good humor, and when her attend- 
ant had told her the cause of her grief, she smiled 
and quickly forgave her. Perhaps she was the 
more easily reconciled to her loss because already 
a genius of the sea, whose heart she had won, 
had promised another ornament of pearls, for 
the great are generous, even with the tears 
which are intrusted to them. But what should 
she now do with the heavy contents of the casket 
which the fairy still carried on her arm? 

“*HAasten down to the most secret, retired 
place of my wood,’ said Titania, ‘and pour out 
these drops among the most fragrant plants; let 
these tears remain as they are, but, united, they 
shall flow a great tear of the forest,’ 

“The fairy obeyed the command of the queen, 
and so flowed thence the first wood brook, so 
had also the forest its tears. Know you now 
where I rise? |As of the tears of men, my fount- 
ain is also the heart—tħe hidden heart of the 
wood. When grief, longing, pain knock thereat 
then flows the tear. In Summer, when so many 
a child of the wood must be broken and de- 
stroyed, I flow lightly but unceasingly. In Au- 
tumn, when every thing is passing away, I 
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lament in quiet sorrow the blossoms and leaves 
which the wind often strews in my course, on 
account of sorrow for which I also become their 
grave. In the dreary solitude of Winter I 
grow chill, and the tear turns to a pearl like the 
hidden grief of the sea. So I hang upon the 
roots, upon the stones, with the subdued luster 
of eyes weary of weeping. But in Spring, when 
longing rises in all hearts, then flows the tear 
of the wood in sorrow and joy; then I swell 
high, and overflow the limits of my course in 
order to salute as far as I can the grass and 
flowers. Often, also, sympathy awakens me, for 
when the clouds weep rain or the flowers dew, 
then also swells the forest brook. Do you not 
perceive that my fountain is the heart of the 
wood by my whole appearance, by the breath of 
feeling and sadness which exhales from me 
toward you? The melancholy sedge presses up 
to me. 
tender forget-me-not, which looks up like true 
blue eyes in the parting hour. The weeping 
willow in her unceasing sorrow droops her 
branches even into my waves. Especially I ex- 
cite emotion. Even the stone which intrudes 
upon my course, the unchangeable stone, past 
which time strides unnoticed, weeps gentle tears 
after me when my wave touches him, and my 
kisses are the only thing which he does not with- 
stand. Therefore do I love the stone. 

“Men know a strange, sad legend of a man 
who outlives every thing, whom death shuns 
eternally. So it appears to me the stone is the 
Ahasuerus of the wood, and he could relate to 
you many a story, for his memory reaches to the 
time long gone by. 

“Puck, the rogue, is now envious of the forest 
brook, which he would surpass with his tinsel, 
and which now retains an eternal significance, 
and he often throws jealously in my way a 
gnarled root, a sharp stone, so that my drops 
spring high up and are scattered. Then you see 
in the sunbeams variegated colors like those of 
the rainbow playing about me. That is Puck’s 
finery, which he suspends near my luster as if he 
would say, ‘Now, are not my gifts more beauti- 
ful? But they are quickly faded, and I flow on 
unchanged. So often comicality and roguishness 
crowd into the neighborhood of grief and mourn- 
ing as if a jocose spirit produced it. Even the 
heart of man when it is ready to break in bitter- 
est sorrow swells often with ludicrous emotion; 
even over the tearful countenance plays often a 
flash of laughter. A quaint distortion of nature 
often meets us in the midst of the most perfect 
harmony. In the midst of the rich tapestry of 
the turf, of the rounded fullness of the arbor, 
stretches a knotty root, a withered branch; among 
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the perfect roses is found all at once a withered 
one, which looks forth from the midst of its 
sisters like a distorted visage. All this Puck 
brings to pass. But a thoughtful mind knows 
how, like nature, to compensate for all these 
irregularities,” 

So ended the forest brook. The silence still 
continued, and only very softly rustled and whis- 
pered leaf and blossom, Then suddenly there 
was a crash, Creaking broke a withered branch 
upon the summit of an oak; it plunged down- 
ward, so that the leaves flew about, and the 
flowers underneath were crushed, and it fell 
crackling into the brook, so that its depths were 
disclosed, and its drops dashed high. A second 
and all was still again, Puck, the rogue, had 
done that also. 

—2Cc002— 
THE EXPERIENCES OF A SEWING- 
MACHINE. 
AS RELATED BY ITSELF. 





BY MRS. F. M. ROWE. 





“ 4 ND so, because I am a machine, forsooth, I 
can not appreciate beauty, can not under- 
stand the emotions of the soul, and enter into 
the joys and sorrows of the human race. I tell 
you it is false; I, who have brought gladness 
into so many homes, who have lightened the 
widow’s toil, who have made the wearied moth- 
er’s heart rejoice, and have seen the face of 
beauty sparkling with delight at the fascination 
of my quickly-revolving wheel; I tell you I 
and my sisters have brought more joy and pleas- 
ure into the homes of this land than all the 
fine furniture made in the nineteenth century.” 

“Well, I must say,” replied the old cracked 
mirror, who had provoked the discussion, “you 
have made out a good case for yourself, and as I, 
being of a reflective turn of mind, am not much 
given to speaking, suppose you enliven this dull 
evening by giving us a few incidents which have 
happened in the families to which you refer with 
so much pleasure, and I will promise to cast no 
reflections upon your remarks.” 

“T ean tell you nothing of the history of my 
creation; my recollections date from the day 
when, with a number of my associates, I was 
placed in the handsome store of Wheeler & Wil- 
son, on Fourth-street, and was exhibited and my 
eapabilities tried a number of times before there 
seemed a probability of my having a purchaser. 
At last, however, one day a female form ap- 
peared in the door-way, dressed, I suppose, in the 
fashion of the last century, and in the most 
spiteful tone imaginable ejaculated, ‘Sewing- 
machines? Wheeler & Wilson’s?’ 
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“Yes, ma’am,’ responded our polite salesman, 
‘machines of the best makers, warranted to keep 
in order for three years, and to do up the work 
of your family in less than no time,’ he added 
with a smile. 

“‘TLikely story,’ replied Mrs. Amiable, ‘I’d 
like to see a machine beat me a-sewin’, and it 
takes me some time to do the work of my family, 
I can tell you. Now, I don’t believe in them 
machines, because I never did take to new-fan- 
gled notions, but he, that’s my husband, saw 
your advertisement, and he persuaded me to 
come and take a look at ’em.’ 

“Several of us were now exhibited to the 
wondering gaze of the lady, in regard to whose 
speed she was for the present silenced if not con- 
vinced. But Mrs. Brown, which I learned was 
the name of our would-be purchaser, was not in- 
clined to part with her money easily, and so she 
concluded to ‘call again’ and try one of us her- 
self. Accordingly on the following day she ap- 
peared accompanied by three dirty-faced children, 
all clamoring loudly to see the ‘ sowin’-’cheens.’ 
I, luckless instrument, was the one selected for 
Mrs. Brown to practice upon; and how can I 
describe the indignation which trembled in my 
frame when she attempted to sew. She was too 
obstinate and prejudiced to learn, and so my poor 
wheel was forced backward instead of forward, 
and my thread unmercifully pulled and tangled, 
till it almost brought the tears to my eye; and 
then, adding insult to injury, master Tom, the 
eldest hope, bent admiringly over my cloth-plate, 
to behold his smeared visage, and I received his 
odorous breath of mingled onions and molasses 
full in my face; my polished surface becoming 
dimmed thereby, his blackened and sticky fingers 
were used to rub me off. It was with no slight 


degree of pleasure that I at last heard Mrs.. 


Brown declare that she ‘ was sure now that sew- 
in’-machines were humbugs, and for her part 
she would n’t waste so much thread on the 
plaguey things,’ with which elegant remark she 
took her final leave. My constitution being 
naturally strong, a few polishes soon restored me 
to my original beauty, and I waited in silent 
anxiety to learn under whose patronage I should 
be ushered into the busy world. 

“One bright morning not long after a delicious 
perfume pervaded the atmosphere near me; there 
was the soft flutter of woman’s garments, and a 
silvery voice exclaimed as she sank into the chair 
opposite to me, ‘I think I will try this one, papa, 
I like the case.’ 

“ Bravely did I exert myself to do my duty, 
and as the work glided through her taper fingers, 
my plate reflected the most beautiful counte- 
nance [ had ever looked upon. Imagine my joy 
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when I was ordered to be sent to No. —, Broad- 
way. 

“Upon arriving at my destination, and my 
case being opened, I took a survey of my future 
home; I was evidently in the family sitting-room, 
and all around me betokened wealth and refine- 
ment. There were children, too, a merry group 
of them, but as unlike the little bipeds of my 
former acquaintance as roses are to cabbages. 
The mother of the family was a sweet, lovable- 
looking person, with just a shade of care on her 
placid brow, which my presence would no doubt 
help to dispel; a neat-looking seamstress and my 
lovely purchaser were the other occupants of the 
room. 

“«Now, Ann,’ said my young friend, who was 
called Jennie, as she seated herself before me, 
‘you will have nothing to do all day but to cut 
and baste, and as I shall do the sewing, you can 
leave an hour earlier each day, and that will give 
poor Jimmy pleasure, won’t it? The pale face 
of the girl lighted up with pleasure as she re- 
plied: ‘Thank you, Miss Jennie, it will indeed; 
he sits counting the hours till I get back every 
day.’ 

“For weeks my life flowed on in a beautiful 
monotony ; every speck of dust removed from my 
frame in the morning by the tidy housemaid, 
guided by skillful fingers all day, and carefully 
closed at night, the hours fled by swiftly and 
pleasantly. Then aslight change seemed passing 
over ‘the household; Jennie was less frequently at 
her post, her place being occupied by the pale 
seamstress. But one day, when my young mis- 
tress was busily occupied with some delicate 
sewing, there came a ring at the bell, which I 
had frequently noticed at the same hour before, 
and then the mystery stood revealed. Ah! Jen- 
nie, Jennie, my shining plate reflected back a 
tell-tale blush, the ‘love light in your eye;’ and 
even the beatings of that gentle heart were al- 
most audible, and, machine though I was, I com- 
prehended it all. What a busy-time we had of 
it in the next month! I was in my glory, and 
though somewhat overworked, it was all a labor 
of love. 

“““ Never had a bride a neater outfit,’ said one 
of the young companions who daily and hourly 
inspected the progress of the arrangements, and 
the credit thereof was duly divided between the 
pale seamstress and myself. 

“t But you surely will not trust this elegant 
satin to the tender mercies of the sewing-ma- 
chine? asked the young lady. 

“Indeed, I shall,’ was Jennie’s quick reply; 
‘the dear old thing’—I didn’t much like being 
called an ‘old thing, but it was Jennie who said 
it, and so I did n’t mind—‘has done all my other 
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sewing so nicely that it shall have the honor of 
making my wedding-dress too,’ 

“Well, it was over at last; the doors of all the 
rooms being thrown open, I had a peep at my 
beautiful Jennie and her happy groom on their 
wedding morn; and a few hours later, just as my 
young mistress was leaving, she laid her bouquet 
on my table, while she fastened her gloves, and 
then went away and forgot it. Happy was I 
for the next few days with those perishing me- 
mentoes near me, for in the confusion of ‘setting 
to rights’ after the wedding, I had been com- 
pletely overlooked, and the sweet breath of the 
flowers recalled memories of that other perfume 
which stole upon my senses on the day in which 
I found my now lost mistress. 

“I was somewhat startled a few weeks after 
this, when the family were all in the sitting- 


| room, by hearing Jennie’s mother remark to a 


friend: ‘I have been persuaded into buying an- 
other of Wheeler & Wilson’s machines to-day ; 
they work so admirably that I had no desire to 
try any other patent, but I wanted a handsomer 
case and a few more drawers; so if you know 


| any one who wants a machine, I’ll sell this one 


for half price.’ 
“I had not time to indulge the state of indig- 


| nation which trembled in my frame at these 


words, as my attention was attracted to Ann, the 
seamstress, who was occupied with me. As the 


| above conversation fell upon her ear, she gave a 


quick start, and the blood mounted rapidly to 
her pale cheek, and I, with an intuitive percep- 
tion for which I can not now account, could read 
those thoughts which caused such unusual emo- 
tion. ‘How many extra hours could she work 


| to buy that machine? how many weary stitches 


would it save that widowed mother who made 
shirts for the shops at sixty cents a dozen? how 
many more leisure hours would it give her to 


| read to the invalid Jimmy stories of the patient, 


suffering children of God, who had gone safely to 
that home where God would “wipe away all 
tears from their eyes,” and the bright drops 
trickled down poor Ann’s cheek at the bare pos- 
sibility of any thing so joyful. Henceforth I re- 
garded myself somewhat in the light of a minis- 
tering angel; I felt that my mission had as yet 
only been half fulfilled. True, I had been useful 
and beloved in this happy home, but money 
could have supplied my place; hereafter a nobler 
destiny was mine—to make happy ‘the widow 
and the fatherless in their affliction ;’ and I wait- 
ed in tremulous anxiety till Ann should accom- 
plish my payment. I suppose my mistress kindly 
acceded to Ann’s proposal to work extra hours, 
for she not only did the work of the family, but 
many, many coarse garments brought home did 





she speedily accomplish between us. Well—to _ 
make a long story short—I was at last paid for; 
for although Ann had often been kindly urged to 
do so, she would not consent to my removal till 
she felt that I was entirely her own; and on the 
day in which she finally accomplished her heart’s 
desire, as she closed my case for the night she 
absolutely kissed me in the exuberance of her 
joy. 

“A few hours before my removal on the fol- 
lowing day, who should enter the sitting-room 
but my dearly-loved Jennie! saying: ‘I could 
not resist coming to say good-by to the dear old 
machine, mamma; and though I don’t think your 
new one a bit nicer or prettier than this, I am 
delighted that it has fallen into such good hands, 
How nobly Ann has worked for it! I would not 
for any thing have deprived her of the gratifica- 
tion she felt in doing it; but see, here in this 
little roll of paper is just the money which she 
has paid for the machine; I intend it for a pres- 
ent, and I shall put it in this drawer so that she 
may find it at home,’ 

“There was an unusual gathering in the wid- 
ow’s cottage that afternoon. Mrs. Jones, the 
next-door neighbor, the grocer’s wife at the cor- 
ner, and Sally Stevens, the dressmaker, were all 
assembled when Ann and I reached our destina- 
tion; and though loud and warm were the con- 
gratulations which she received, Mrs. Jones de- 
clared that this was the first time she ever knew 
a sewing-machine do poor folks any good; ‘I 
have always regarded them,’ said she, ‘as taking 
just so much bread out of poor people’s mouths, 
and if Ann had not happened to live with very 
generous people, she would not’ have obtained 
the machine on such easy terms.’ 

“<The last part of your remark may be true,’ 
said Ann, ‘but as to its taking bread out of poor 
people’s mouths, I think it is particularly in- 
tended to put bread into them. Here is my poor 
mother, who with the care of Jimmy could never 
earn more than a dollar a week with her needle, 
and that at the cost of many a head or side ache, 
and now, just think how many dozen vests I can 
stitch in a week at twenty-five cents apiece; to 
say nothing of the common shirts, which will be 
only fun to make! I do really believe,’ added 
Ann, ‘that a right industrious woman could pay 
for one of these machines in a year, and live off 
of it too; and I shall try and persuade you all to 
secure such a good friend to poor people,’ 

“One by one the neighbors took their depart- 
ure, and then mother and daughter rejoiced 
together, and even Jimmy’s easy chair was pulled — 
up close to me, that he might try my wonder- 
ful machinery himself. At last the drawer was 
opened that contained my wonderful secret; and 
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with what a scream of delight did Ann read 
aloud the inscription, ‘From one who appreciates 
a daughter's devotion.’ The incense of grateful 
hearts went up to the ‘Giver of every good and 
perfect gift’ that night from the widow’s home. 

“ And now, my kind friends, who have listened 
to the story of my life, you know all the rest, for 
our lot has been cast together, and you have all 
witnessed how, through my instrumentality, lit- 
tle comforts have gradually gathered around us 
in this humble home, and I shall feel that my 
time and breath have not been spent in vain, if I 
can bring you to acknowledge that the triumph 
of the nineteenth century is the sewing-machine.” 


sc oc>— 


MADELINE HASCALL’S LETTERS. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


TrELLIston, Aveust 10, 18—, 
_ F\EAR PAUL,—I generally am obliged to make 
half a score of attempts to commence a letter 
to you before I succeed, because so many differ- 
ent things come crowding down to my pen-nib 
at once. 
to indite, one’s attention is so distracted between 
the disposition to pet and the inclination to Cau- 
dle lecturing. All the epistles of Paul to myself 
betray this peculiarity. But, in the name of 
wonder, why do you write so particularly about 
jaiithe great improvements in the Golden State? Is 
it to gradually develop in me a desire to behold 
its glories? Are you dreaming of a permanent 
home there, and of some time luring me thither 
to preside over.its comforts? If you have any 
such thoughts in the most retired corner of your 
brain, just pull them out of their hiding-place, 
turn them out of doors without waiting for cere- 
mony, for never was there a dream-castle so en- 
tirely founded upon nothing. 

No, indeed. I forsook father and mother, ac- 
cording to Scripture, to cleave unto my husband; 
I expected to school my will and check my way- 
ward fancies, and to exhibit a perfect model of 
wifely docility and conjugal fidelity, but when 
you vamosed I took upon myself no obligations 
to compass sea and land in search of my one 
proselyte. l 

It is a waste of ink, Paul, to describe the 
houses so minutely ; they may be square, round, 
octagon, or triangular for any thing I care. I 
wonder you didn’t send a drawing of those enor- 
mous vegetables that you describe with so much 
enthusiasm. It must be a trial to see such over- 
grown, clumsy specimens of Nature’s handiwork. 

‘It was a relief to lay down your letter and feast 
my eyes on aunt Lucy’s snug little beets, neat, 





Epistles matrimonial are a little hard | 


round turnips, and compact, mealy Dovers. I 


do n’t want apples too big to be eaten at once. I 
should be ashamed to live where the heads of 
lettuce were so many times bigger than my own. 
Then those trees, the Sequoia Gigantea, I think 
you called them, with bodies thirty or forty feet 
in diameter; how very aggravating it must be to 
have such huge stumps between your eyes and a 
fine landscape! 

My ankle is quite well, I thank you. Uncle 
Thaddeus will inclose a certificate to that effect 
in order to lessen your anxiety, though why you 
can’t take my word for it is a mystery. I go out 
a great deal. In fact May and I spend nearly 


_| every morning rambling in the fields and woods. 


We go to fish with uncle in his boat on the river, 
or accompany him on horseback to the remotest 
corner of his parish, We are as brown and 
healthy as Gipsies, and Tom pretends that he 
can not recognize us, and that we are a pair of 
fugitive slaves. We are studying, too. Uncle 
has succeeded in awakening us to the merits of 
his hobby, the wonders of insect life, and I am 
afraid to tell you what a congregation of bugs 
and spiders we have collected. 

Weare learning housekeeping, too, You know 
mamma’s ideas of female education. She would 
have us know how to manage servants well, but 
would be amazed at the bare thought of our per- 
forming menial labor. Now, I am determined— 
with your approval—that if we ever do have a 
home any where, it shall be free from one nui- 
sance, one skeleton that haunts nearly every house 
where I am acquainted. I will have no servants 
to look after. They really seem to sour the whole 
cream of life. In society I have heard all the 
varieties of human woe discussed, but none of 
them seemed to equal, in their power to inspire 
bad temper and unhappy feelings, this one nui- 
sance of servants. Not that servants are wholly 
to blame. The fault lies in the genteel inactivity 
of the mistress. God has given her hands to 
work with, and a physical system that requires 
the exercise of labor to give it muscular strength. 
Walking or riding without any object is not ex- 
ercise that invigorates; dawdling about a fash- 
ionable dining-room, wearily looking at engrav- 
ings or the dress of our neighbors, or listening to 
the current gossip and scandal of the day, is not 
healthy mental stimulus. A couple of hours at 
the wash-tub or molding-board would soon fresh- 


|en up the poor, languid frame, and dispel the 


mind’s ennui. I have tried it, Paul, and so you 
must believe it. An idle life makes us peevish 
and dissatisfied ;, we are too apt to vent our bad 
humors on our dependents, and they are roused 
by our injustice to retaliate, and so they really 
become the insufferable torments that our lady 
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friends describe. We will have no such skeleton 
in our house, Paul. I will be ready, if God con- 
tinues my health, to make it truly a home for the 
wanderer on his return. i 

May has dismissed her “help,” a great, raw, 
Irish girl, who ate and wasted enough to keep a 
large family, and she shares with me in aunt 
Lucy’s instructions. Though Mr. Leslie’s losses 
do not really cramp his present moderate busi- 
ness, he finds the diminished family expenses very 
gratifying. And May is so happy in her work. 
It does not occupy a third of her time, and she 
is at a loss to imagine what Bridget found to do, 
She has grown strong, and in place of that deli- 
cate loveliness that we all admired so much, her 
face is as round as the moon. She says that the 
dainties that she daily cooks, under aunt Lucy’s 


supervision, only aggravate her appetite, I. 


think she eats nearly all of the time. To me she 
is far more beautiful than ever before. There is 
a heartiness in her speech and laugh, a vigorous 
cheerfulness in her demeanor that is very inspir- 
ing. Tom feels the happy influence; he is a 
strong man with such a helper near him, and re- 
ally ought to be thankful for his financial trou- 
bles: He has bought the new store that Mr. 
Brown built here last Autumn; so we may con- 
sider them actually settled in Trelliston. Ah, 
Paul, what would I not give if we too were set- 
tled for life in so sweet and charming a place! 
“A pretty cottage will come next, dear May,” 
I said to her last evening. Wevwere sitting on 
the broad stone steps in front of her house. “It 


was too warm to sit indoors, and the air seemed. 


as dry as at noon. The Misses Poole brought 
out chairs for themselves, and Tom mounted a 
gate post, but finding no support for his back 
he brought out a settee, and finally deposited 
himself on the grass at our feet. 

“A pretty cottage,” he repeated, leaning back 
lazily to look'in her face. 

“Not at present,” she replied. “Tom will 
need all his capital in his business for ever so 
long, sha’ n’t you, Tom?” 

“Yes; for a few years, I suppose. I am sorry 
on your account, love,” he added affectionately. 

“You need n’t be,” she replied. 

“T dare say we shall be able to rent some 
pretty place before long. That will be nearly as 
pleasant as owning one. Indeed, there is a fine 
Gothic double cottage near the store that could 
be rented now.” 

“What is the rent?” she asked eagerly. Tom 
saw the sudden light in her eyes, and he hesitated 
before replying—“ two hundred dollars.” 

“Just four times what we pay for these cham- 
bers. I think, Tom, I think,” said May slowly, 
“that we won’t move at present. What is the 


wise old proverb? ‘A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,’ Besides,” she added cheerily, “these 
rooms do very well.” 

“If you could have quiet possession of them,” 
I put in as a parenthesis, for I saw how eagerly 
the Pooles were listening, and thought how sel- 
dom May was allowed to have her rooms clear 
of them, 

“Hush, Maddie, please.” May keeps all her 
annoyances from Tom’s knowledge as far as pos- 
sible. “For Winter weather, Tom,” she went 
on, “our tenement will be excellent. We shall 
be glad to have the sunshine all day in the sit- 
ting-room-when we hear the north winds whistle. 
I like living up stairs, too. It widens the view 
or lengthens it, which- ever you please.” 

“And a pleasant outdoor prospect is not to be 
objected to,” I persisted, “when the eyes are 
wearied with the view within. Mr. Leslie,” said 
I, with some warmth, for I did not believe in 
May’s self-sacrifice, “I am sure you will not suf- 
fer a few dollars to be put in the scale against 
May’s happiness.” 

“Nay, Maddie,” she interrupted me, “I will 
not suffer you to interfere. Look at me, Tom. 
Am I not strong and well? I never was so 
happy in my life as now. I never was of any 
use before. And I protest against changes that 
we can not afford. I declare, Madeline, you have 
positively wrinkled Tom’s forehead with your 
dismal anxieties.” f 

His face, in truth, wore a puzzled and dismay- 
ed look that I had never seen on it before. I 
think he had not before really appreciated the 
situation of his wife, who, refined in feeling and 
delicately bred, is either obliged to endure the 
coarseness and meddling of the Poole family or 
come to open war with them. By little and lit- 
tle they have encroached upon her generosity 
and assumed liberties, till they take as a right 
the privilege of using any thing in. the house, 
and May often has to borrow her own coffee-pot 
of them. May bears every thing with the spirit 
of a martyr. In our conversations on the sub- 
ject my voice was always for war, open and un- 
relenting war, in which no quarter was to be 
granted, but she always replied, “I can bear it 
for a while, Maddie, till Tom gets well started in 
business, and then we will go in peace.” 

Perhaps it is well for the Pooles that they have 
May instead of me to deal with. I can fancy 
you smiling, Paul, as you read this. Do you 
think I would patiently bear the supervision of 
such people? 

May tried to change the subject. And a for- 
tunate change she gave it, for it enabled me to 
vent a little of my accumulating wrath. 

“By the way, Maddie, I saw that poor boy 
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leave your house this afternoon. Is his mother 
better?” 

“No. She will not live long. She has en- 
dured privation till she is too far gone to rally. 
They have been without food for days together.” 

A half-stifled sob from Miss Nancy interrupted 
me, and I saw directly that the wet season was 
fairly setting in. 

“Tt isthe boy, Miss Nancy,” I said, “that you 
drove from your door when he came to ask for 
food. He told you his mother was starving and 
you called him a liar. He was sent to you for 
relief by one who had heard of your wonderful 
sympathy with suffering. Young lawyer Burton 
sent him to you, promising him relief if he was 
unsuccessful here. You know the lawyer, Miss 
Nancy, of course—the handsome widower, who 
needs a loving and sympathizing mother for the 

‘motherless boy that you pet so prettily as he 
goes by to school. Well, Ais father sent the poor 
beggar to you, and he told you that his mother 
was sick and friendless, and you turned him out 
of the yard as if he had been a dog. Do you 
recollect the little fellow?” 

She did not answer, but every individual Poole 
got up and walked into the house. May was 
half frightened, but I never saw any one laugh 
as Tom did. He could n’t stop laughing. To 
get him away from the house and out of the 
hearing of my fair foes, May proposed a walk. 
O Paul, I never miss you so much as when we 
are out walking and stop in some favorite nook 
to enjoy the view and a quiet chat together. 
There are so many beauties that I long to show 
you in these constantly-varying landscapes. You 
write of heart-sickness and home-longings, but I 
fear that the aching void of which you complain 
is one that only gold can fill. Poor Joe Selby, 
whose unfortunate passion for gambling you will 
remember, has acted the last scene in his life’s 
drama. By some fortunate speculation he be- 
came very rich, and in less than twenty-four 
hours lost all he had at the gambling table, even 
staking and losing the pretty cottage and furni- 
ture that belonged to his wife, and that he had 
always firmly refused to risk before. But the 
sudden changes in his fortune made him despe- 
rate, and as a finale to his miserable story he 
hung himself in a grove near the city, where he 
was found dead early the next morning. I hear 
that poor Mrs. Selby is quite insane. _ 

As an offset to this sad account I must tell you 
something about an old acquaintance of yours 
here. Do you remember Pat Flynn? Uncle 
tells me that he was your favorite companion 
when, gun in hand, you startled the squirrels in 
the wood, or when you patiently, though un- 


availingly, waited on the river bank for a pull at | 


the line you sported. Did you really never catch 
any thing, or is uncle teasing me? 

Pat, being as sober and honest as the average 
of his nation, is often employed by uncle Thad- 
deus. Latterly, since my horse was sent out, he 
has had the care of the stable, and I have often 
stopped to speak to him when I have visited my 
pretty gray pony. At my suggestion Mr. Leslie 
has provided a saddle horse for May, but not 
without strong objections on her part to the ex- 
pense. It is a glossy black mare, and occupies a 
stall in uncle’s stable, and is under Pat’s charge. 
We had planned a long ride for Tuesday morning, 
and to get back before the heat became uncom- 
fortable, we had ordered the horses to be ready 
at five o’clock. But for the first time Pat disap- 
pointed us. Uncle was rather unwell and not at 
all inclined to turn hostler; so after waddling in 
our riding-dresses to the stable and satisfying 
ourselyes by experiment that we were unequal 
to the task of currying or saddling, we gave the 
impatient animals a breakfast of dry hay and 
gave up the excursion till a more favorable oc- 
casion. 

It was nearly noon when Pat appeared. You 
never saw such a thoroughly shame-faced fellow. 
He could not look even the neglected horses in 
the face. At first we could get no account of his 
absence that was satisfactory, not till uncle gave 
him his choice either to explain his behavior or 
to give up his service altogether. 

“Och, musha! There were niver a properer 
lad in all Belfast than meself. Indade, yer honor, 
ye should have heard Katrine, me own aunt, 
bating she were but an acquaintance, compare 
but the light o’ me countenance there wi’ the 
swate howly look o’ the big picture o’ St. John 
fernenst the big altar.” 

“What makes you so late, Pat?” 

“Troth, an’ ye may well ask that same. Ochone! 
whativer shall I say to the likes 0’ yees? The 
pride o’ the ould counthree was I, yer honor, an’ 
ye nade proof ye have but to inquire on the spot. 
Jist the chafe gloory o’ the nation. Arrah! had 
ye asked all over the green land for the bouldest, 
the thruest, the last to begin a fight an’ the first 
to ind the same, an’ its Pathric Flynn at yer serv- 
ice, would have bowed to yer honor.” 

“Pat,” said uncle seriously, “will you tell me 
how you happened to be so late this morning? 
Your fame at home is not the question we are 
considering. I want to know why you have neg 


lected the horses. Tell the truth, man. It is 
the safest way always.” 
“Faith! an’tit though! An’ the asiest besides. 


The illigant way intirely! There is Dermot O’- 
Donovan, foriver and iver a lyin’; an’ whativer 
does it advantage the mane-sowled baste? The 
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matther o’ twinty lies afore breakfast is small 
loss to the likes o’ him. There is Bridget M’Far- 
lane, yer honor. Often and again has my Nora 
warned her, but it’s like bridling the swine, shure. 
There ’s the ould uncle Dillon, by the aidge o’ the 
river ”— 

“There, there, that will do. Shall I discharge 
you on the spot, Pat, or will you tell me why you 
are so late?” 

My uncele’s stern voice discouraged all farther 
equivocation, but Pat really looked too ashamed 


to reply. 
“Shall I seek a new hostler, Pat?” 
“Murther! No,indade. Yer heart is not frae 


to that same an’ this the first offince besides be- 
ing the last. Sorra a bit o’ work would I get. 
I will tell ye the thruth, masther, willingly, 
more betoken, I can’t help meself if ye command 
it. There was niver a ‘sowl to blame at all. It 
were a botherin’ huge mistake altogither.” 

“What was a mistake?” 

“Why, the lace caps, to be shure. Bad luck 
to the ould rigimintals! If ye must jist know 
the whole matther, I was out for a bit o’ spree 
wi’ Jeémmy Calhone adown by the bend where 
Biddy Tale kapes a thrifle o’ sugar and tay to 
sell. There ’s no harm done where there ’s no 
hurt, but whin I cooms home late at night I 
could mind that the screws in me head were a bit 
loose and all sorts o’ quare crathers as niver were 
and niver could be, was dancing about the road 
for coompany. When I reached home, what wi’ 
the night braazes an’ what wi’ the exercise, me 
head got clarer and mesthray wits began to coom 
home to roost. So I says to meself, ‘Pat, it’s 
yer own wife, mind, who owes ye a sittlement 
now. Ye may look out for a taste o the broom- 
stick and a sup o’ the shovel and tongs, an’ she 
catches ye this gate. It’s fair drunk ye are, lad, 
more shame to ye, an’ yer sinses are scattered to 
the four hivens. Yell find no a lamb in yer 
nist the night, Faith, an’ I pities ye, Pat,’ says 
I, sittin’ down on the door-steps to meditate. 
‘She ’s aslape, poor ould Nora!’ says I again. 
‘Aslape, barrin’ she’s not awake, an’ the window 
is low an’ asy if the door be fast. The good St. 
Catherine watch o’er her slumbers and dapen and 
stringthen the same! Slape on, mavourneen,’ 
says I, wi’ the tears in me eyes, ‘an’ may ye niver 
ixparience the thrials o’ yer poor unfortunate 
husband. If yer honor will mind I was too hoon- 
ery to be contint, or I would have finished me 
night in the open air, but ye had been bothered 
yeself to rist asy wi’ the swate odor of pork an’ 
of ‘cabbage staling past yer nose from the open 
window. No rose in the worruld has sich a 
smell. It near drove me disthracted, so I made 


up me mind to thry the taste o’ the same. I 
Vou. XXI.—27 e 


crapt in so soft it might have been a mouse. 
Thin I rummaged about here and ivery-where, 
niver upsetting an’ echo, into this dish and out 0” 
the ither. Sorra a pratie or a bit o’ pork could I 
find, but a whole bowl full o’ the illigant vegeta- 
ble was hid under a pan in the corner o’ the 
closet. I was not ower savin’ o the pepper- 
sauce, you ’ll belave, though it be none o’ the 
wakest. Howly Mary! didn’t it start the tears, 
though! An’ the cabbage was that tough and 
onsatisfying, that had I not a. grudge agin Nora 
for hiding the pork I would niver have thried the 
next mouthful; but jist to vex her I swallowed 
the whole like a grady pig. An’ jist as the last 
ind was reached I heerd Nora callin’ over the 
staars, ‘Stop swearin’ and groanin’, ould man,’ 
says she, ‘or I ’ll be afther yees. Whativer ails 
ye? Kape quiet? ” ; 

“Well,” said uncle, for here Pat came to a de- 
cided pause. “What else? The cabbage need 
not have kept you at home all the morning.” 

“No more it did n't. It wasn’t the cabbage 
at all, an’ ye plaze, but a bowl full o’ hiritic lace 
caps that Nora—hiven rist her sowl, and as soon 
as convanient—was gettin’ up for ould Mrs. Pat- 
tee up on High-street. She were soakin’ out the 
starch, ye persave. Arrah! the big scolding that 
I have been thrated to theday! Ye ’ll not be 
overhard on me. Ye’ll considher an’ it were ye- 
self wi’ yer stoomach full o’ lace giblets. I’ve 
been over to see Dr. Haughton, sir.” 

“ And what did he say to you?” 

“He bade me take coorage. He said it might 
be a wake’s time or a matther o’ tin days before 
I were intirely relaved, an’ that anither spree 
would be death shure, afther this sthrain o’ me 
digestion.” 

“Well, Pat,” said uncle, at last joining in the 
laugh that I had all along indulged m, “I will 
pass over your neglect this time, but I advise 
you to remember the doctor’s warning.” 

Are my letters long enough to suit you, Paul? 
Because I can fill any number of sheets with this 
light gossip, and you can order epistles in any 
quantity provided you pay in kind. To refresh 
myself after all this prosing I am off now for a 
eanter on “gray Rosa” over the hills. Good 
morning to you. MADELINE. 


WAR. 


Wak is honorable 

In those who do their native rights maintain ; 
In those whose swords an iron barrier are 
Between the lawless spoiler and the weak: 
But is in those who draw th’ offensive blade 
For added power or gain, sordid and despicable 
As meanest office of the worldly churl. 

JOANNA BAILLIE. 
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NUMBER II. 

He preaches at North East—Joppa—Visits Baltimore— 
Preaches at Annapolis—Rey. James Sterling—Poem 
by Charles Wesley—Preaches at Upper Marlbor- 
ough—Crosses the Potomac—Treatment in Mary- 
land—Letter to the inhabitants of Maryland, etc. 

HITEFIELD arrived at Philadelphia the 
first time, November 2, 1739, and on the 

29th of the same month he set out on horseback, 
in company with his wealthy and devoted friend, 
William Seward, and a few others, for Georgia, 
being escorted by many persons on horses, and 
followed by a multitude on foot as far as Ches- 
ter. He passed through Wilmington, Newcastle, 
Christiana Bridge, and Whitely Creek, at all of 
which places he preached to large audiences, At 
the last-named place he says there were upward 
of ten thousand people. But he was doubtless 
mistaken in the number; the weather was rainy, 
and he preached under a tent. 

Monday, December 3d, he came to the village 
of North Hast, Cecil county, Maryland, where 
he had an appointment to preach. Little notice 
having been given, there “ were not above fifteen 
hundred people,” but the presence of God was 
with him, and many were deeply affected. He 
had invitations to preach in other places, but he 
and his company went forward immediately, 
crossed the “Susquehanna Ferry, about a mile 
broad, and were received at a gentleman’s house 
that lay in the way.” Though eight in number, 
the whole were generously entertained, together 
with some friends whom the gentleman had in- 
‘ yited to help to drive away melancholy. The 
“bottle and the bowl” were the means he in- 
tended to use for this purpose, but, says White- 
field, ‘blessed be God, the design was in a good 
measure prevented by our coming in and giving 
another turn to the conversation. All joined in 
family prayer; afterward I went to bed, pitying 
the miserable condition of those who live a life 
of luxury and self-indulgence.” 

At eight o’clock next morning, after parting 
with two weeping friends who had accompanied 
him thus far, he and his remaining friends re- 
newed their journey. After traveling about fif- 
teen miles they “baited at Joppa, a little town,” 
but then the seat of justice for Baltimore county, 
where Whitefield says he “gave a word of ex- 
hortation to about forty people in the church. 
Do thou,” he exclaims, “ most adorable Head of 
the Church, give it thy blessing!” It does not 
appear that there had been any public notice of 
his coming, hence doubtless the smallness of his 
congregation. But we have thought neverthe- 
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less that he was discouraged, as we have never 
read that he visited the place again. 

Joppa, like the towns of St. Mary’s, in Mary- 
land, and Jamestown, in Virginia, no longer has 
an existence, and is known only in history and 
tradition. It was situated in what is now known 
as\Hartford county, on the east side of the Gun- 
powder River, a few miles above its junction with 
the Chesapeake Bay, and near the site of the 
present Philadelphia railroad bridge. Joppa was 
formerly known as Taylor’s Choice; it was a port 
for the shipment of tobacco and other produce, 
and was madea town in 1707. “The town where 
the old court-house was,” says Griffith, “being 
discontinued, a new court-house is directed to be 
built there. Queen Anne rejecting the latter 
acts . . . with others approved by Lord Balti- 
more before William and Mary assumed the gov- 
ernment of the province for the Crown in 1689, it 
became necessary to confirm rights acquired un- 
der them; which was done as to the court-house 
in 1712,” a supplementary act having been passed 
and approved by the Queen. From Herty’s Di- 
gest of the Laws of Maryland, we learn that, in 
1724, the court-house and prison at Joppa “ were 
secured to the county,” and that in 1749 there 
was “a county levy for repairing and finishing 
the court-house.” In 1768 the seat of justice 
was removed to Baltimore, and the court-house 
and jail were sold; the old Episcopal church in 
which Whitefield preached was consumed by 
fire, and soon the glory of Joppa was departed. 
But one solitary house now marks the spot where 
it stood, the last memorial of its ancient import- 
ance and renown. 

The next entry in Whitefield’s journal is, in 
part, as follows: “ Wednesday, December 5. . Lay 
last night at Newtown, fifteen miles from Joppa; 
ate of what was set before us; joined in family 
prayer; and as opportunity offered, put in a 
word for God. In the morning we sung and 
prayed; at noon we baited at a house lying 
about fifteen miles off, and at four in the after- 
noon reached Annapolis.” 

That the place here called “Newtown,” was 
no other than Baltimore-town, there can be no 
doubt, but the error has evidently been a blind 
to historians and others unacquainted with the 
localities, who have attempted to trace White- 
field’s course through Baltimore county and 
Maryland. But why omit to insert the real 
name of the place in his itinerary? To this 
question, which is fraught with interests to us, 
we can not give a direct, nor perhaps a satisfac- 
tory answer. It is true, however, that Baltimore 
then was a new town, for it was only ten years 
old, having been laid out under an act of the Co- 
lonial Legislature in 1729, and contained, accord- 
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ing to Dr. Backus, “not more than twenty or 
thirty houses.” It may, therefore, have been a 
mere oversight or inadvertence; the very insig- 
nificance of the place may have induced him to 
call it simply a “new town,” which the printer 
mistaking for its proper name, printed accord- 
ingly. This explanation is at least plausible if 
not probable, and would be satisfactory to the 
writer himself were it not for the further fact, 
that “ Baltimore ”—so far as we have been able 
to find—is not once mentioned throughout the 
whole of Whitefield’s works, journals, or letters, 
of which there are eight or ten volumes. This 
will appear the more singular, when it is remem- 
bered that he lived nearly thirty-one years after 
this tour, and frequently visited Maryland, yet it 
is not certainly known that he ever again entered 
Baltimore-town or county, although at the time 
of his death, in 1770, the town must have had a 
population of several thousand, and been a place 
of some importance. Griffith says that, in 1782, 
the town was computed to contain about eight 
thousand inhabitants. With these remarks we 
dismiss the subject for the present, leaving the 
reader to draw his own conclusion, 

At Annapolis Whitefield called upon the Gov- 
ernor, “and was received with much civility.” 
The minister of the English Church also treated 
him very handsomely. This was the Rev. James 
Sterling, who not only at once offered Mr. White- 
field the use of his pulpit, his house, or any thing 
else with which he could supply him, but intro- 
duced him and his companions to a number of 
friends at a gentleman’s house, where they “had 
some useful conversation.” Their “ discourse ran 
chiefly on the new birth, and the folly and sin- 
fulness of those amusements whereby the polite 
part of the world are so fatally diverted from the 
pursuit of this one thing needful.” Some of the 
company thought him too strict, and strongly 
defended what they termed “innocent diver- 
sions.” But he denounced these things, as well 
as cards, dancing, the bottle, hounds, drunken- 
ness, and debauchery, and showed “the necessity 
of a thorough change of heart, and of doing all 
things with a single eye to the glory of God. 

The next day Whitefield preached twice to small 
but “polite auditories.” In order to attend the 
morning service the Governor adjourned “his 
court,” and “at noon,” by invitation, Whitefield 
and his friends dined with his Excellency, and 
“were treated very humanely.” In the evening 
“two of the head inhabitants favored” him with 
a visit, and at night four persons came to join in 
family prayer, to whom he “gave a short ex- 
hortation.” 

Ina letter written the day after leaving Annap- 
olis, Whitefield says, “The minister was under 








convictions—he wept twice, and earnestly begged 
my prayers.” This, as we have said, was the 
Rey. Mr. Sterling. From Allen’s “ Historical 
Notices of St. Ann’s Parish” we learn that Mr. 
Sterling was the eighth incumbent of the parish, 
that he had only been inducted three months 
when Whitefield made his visit, and that he, the 
following year, accepted the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s, Kent county, where he remained till his 
death, in 1763. His obituary, quoted by Mr. 
Allen, says he long endured with the utmost 
patience the most excruciating pain. “By his 
death the province of Maryland has lost a great 
and good man. . . . His uncommon abilities and 
extensive learning, in all the branches of polite 
literature, stand unrivaled in this part of the 
world. He was active and zealous in discharging 
the duties of his function, and greatly admired 
ag a noble, elegant, and pathetic preacher.” 

“At Annapolis,” says Whitefield in the letter 
before quoted, “I preached twice, and spoke 
home to some ladies concerning the vanity of 
their false politeness. But, alas! they are 
wedded to their quadrille and- ombre” And 
in his journal he inserts a poem by his “friend, 
Mr. Charles Wesley,” which “well describes the 
misery of a modern fine lady.” As this poem 
has probably never been reprinted in America, 
and legitimately belongs to this narrative, the 
reader will doubtless be gratified to see it entire, 
as exhibiting the poet of Methodism in a new 
species of composition. 

“She that liveth in pleasure, is dead while she liveth.” — 
1 TIMOTHY V, 6. 

“ How hapless is th’ applauded virgin’s lot, 

Her God forgetting, by her God forgot! 
Stranger to truth, unknowing to obey, 

In error nurs’d, and disciplined to stray; 
Swol’n with self-will, and principled with pride, 
Sense all her good, and passion all her guide: 
Pleasure its tide, and flattery lends its breath, 
And smoothly waft her to eternal death! 

A goddess here, she sees her votaries meet, 
Crowd to her shrine, and tremble at her feet; 
She hears their vows, believes their life and death 
Hang on the wrath and mercy of her breath ; 
Supreme in fancied state she reigns her hour, 
And glories in her plenitude of power. 

Herself the only object worth her care, 

Since all the kneeling world was made for her. 
For her creation all its stores displays ; 

The silkworm’s labor, and the diamond's blaze; 
Air, earth, and sea conspire to tempt her taste, 
And ransack’d nature furnishes the feast. 
Life’s gaudiest pride attracts her willing eyes, 
And balls and theaters, and courts arise: 
Italian songsters pant her ear to please, 

Bid the first cries of infant reason cease, 

Save her from thought, and lull her soul to peace. 
Deep sunk in sense th’ imprisoned soul remains, 
Nor knows its fall from God, nor feels its chains: 
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Unconscious still, sleeps on in error’s night, 

Nor strives to rise, nor struggles into light: 
Heaven-born in vain, degenerate cleaves to earth, 
No pangs experienced of the second birth, 

She only fallen, yet unawakened found, 

While all th’ inthrall’d creation groans around.” 


Whitefield and his companions left Annapolis 
on Saturday morning, and “baited at Upper 
Marlborough,” the seat of justice for Prince 
George’s county. He intended “to go farther; 
but being desired by some gentlemen to stay and 
preach on the morrow,” he complied, “and spent 
the remainder of the day in sweet conversation” 
and in writing letters “to some under convictions 
at Philadelphia.” He supped with a gentleman 
“who kindly entertained both him and his fel- 
low-travelers,” and their “talk ran upon the fall 
of man.” Sunday he preached to “a small, 
polite, and, seemingly, very curious audience,” 
dined with the gentleman with whom he supped, 
parted with a dear friend who came from Phila- 
delphia, then—“ there being no ‘sermon in ‘the 
afternoon”—took .horse and “wenta Sabbath- 
day’s journey as far as Piscataway,” in the same 
county; “wrote some letters to our English 
friends; conversed to the use of edifying, and felt 
an uncommon freedom and sweetness in our 
hearts.” 

Leaving the questions in morals which might 
arise as to the propriety or lawfulness of writing 
letters and traveling on the Sabbath, to the dis- 
cussion of those whose calling makes it their 
peculiar vocation, we will accompany Whitefield 
and his companions to their next and last stop- 
ping-place in Maryland. 

Being “sweetly refreshed by last night’s rest,” 
on Monday morning, after writing another letter 
to England, he resumed his tour; “baited at 
Portobacco, and reached Potomock ‘by three in 
the afternoon. Potomock,” says Whitefield, “is 
a river which parts the two provinces, Maryland 
and Virginia. It is'six miles broad. We at- 
tempted to go over it; but after we had rowed 
about a mile, the wind blew so violently, and night 
was coming on so fast, that we were obliged to 
go back and lie at the person’s house that kept 
the ferry, where they brought out such things as 
they had. Here God was pleased to humble my 
soul by inward trials. I retired as soon as pos- 
sible, and bewailed the wretchedness of my fallen 
nature.” ‘The next morning he had a short and 
delightful passage over the river, and during the 
day he observed the country in Virginia “to be 
much more open, and the roads better than in 
Maryland’’—a comparison which will not hold 
good at the present day. 

Thus ends the narrative of Whitefield’s first 
journey through the province of Maryland. We 








have but few observations to make in addition 
to those which are already recorded. That his 
reception and success generally were not such as 
had attended his presence and preaching in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, New York, and “the 
Jerseys,” is very evident; but his treatment at 
Annapolis, the capital of the province, by the 
Governor, the minister, and the “head inhabit- 
ants” of the place, was such as to leave no 
room for complaint, even by one so fond of the 
patronage of the great as Whitefield. The same 
may ‘be said of the courtesies paid to him at 
Upper Marlborough, where and at Annapolis he 
continued to visit on his occasional tours into 
Maryland. There, in subsequent years, his suc- 
cess in various parts of the province was very 
great, if not equal to what attended his extraor- 
dinary ministrations in the North and East. 

As in the cases of Asbury and Dr. Coke—in 
after years—the good ‘effects of Whitefield’s 
preaching, and his personal popularity and influ- 
ence in Maryland and the other Southern States, 
were lessened if not in some places entirely 
destroyed, by the publication, which ‘took place 
immediately after the present tour, of his “ Let- 
ter to the Inhabitants of Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina.” In this address he 
brings the gravest charges against the owners of 
slaves for their cruelty, and purposely keeping 
their negroes ignorant of Christianity. His 
worst charges were not grounded upon his own 
personal observation, but on the mformation of 
“an eye-witness.” He did ‘not, however, con- 
demn the institution of slavery; for, if not 
already, he ‘soon became a slave-owner himself, 
and so lived ‘and died, constantly increasing 
during his life the number of his slaves, which 
by his direction was still further enlarged after 
his death, by “the elect” Lady Huntingdon, 
But ‘he pleaded earnestly with masters to treat 
their servants humanely, and have them in- 
structed intellectually and religiously, even as 
they would their own children. He totally dis- 
carded the doctrine that intelligence and religion 
made them worse servants. He says, “I chal- 
lenge the world to produce a single instance of a 
negro’s being made a thorough Christian, and 
thereby made a worse servant: it can not be. 
But further, if teaching slaves Christianity has 
such a bad influence upon their lives, why are 
you generally desirous of having your children 
taught? Think you they are any better by na- 
ture than the poor negroes? No, in no wise.” 
He thinks the past bad usage of the slaves may 
have a good influence in making them more will- 
ing to receive the Gospel when offered to them. 
But we have already exceeded our limits, and for 
the present must stop. 
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WOMEN WHO REMAIN UNMARRIED. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


HE “Christian Pastor” who, a few months 

ago, so gallantly took up the world’s gauntlet 
in our favor, has, nevertheless, followed the world 
in an opinion which, to “one of us” at least, ap- 
pears an erroneous one. He assumes that our 
condition, though not generally a fault, is very 
generally a misfortune. 

The question depends wholly upon the standard 
by which we measure life. Compared with the 
ideal of the conjugal state—that high ideal which 
governs the imagination of our home-loving 
age—the solitary life is certainly either a misfor- 


tune or an error; compared with the reality, as 


experience: every-where reveals it, it is as cer- 
tainly neither the one nor the other. 

The woman who leaves the shelter of her child- 
hood before it has cast her out for the sanctuary 
of her husband’s home—whose work it is to fill 
that home, as the years go on, with cheerfulness, 
order, refinement, beauty, and piety, with the 
society of congenial friends and the dear loveli- 
ness of childhood—who reigns by her own hearth- 
stone, and at her own household board, and in 
her own drawing-room, sovereign of the heart 
though vassal of the will—who, safely housed 
under the protection of manly strength, and 
working or enduring in the bright firelight of 
manly love, goes out into the colder world, as the 
ministering spirits go out of heaven—she only 
of all her sex realizes the highest destiny to 
which woman may attain. ‘ There are such lives— 
the world owes them all its brightest sunshine— 
let us thank God that they exist. But such lives 
are like diamonds among the Brazilian sands— 
as precious indeed, but as rare. The women who 
sell themselves—in the higher classes for a for- 
tune or a name, in the middle ranks for a “home,” 
and in the lower for daily bread; the women who: 
struggle all their lives under a double burden of 
poverty and disease which crushes out all of life 
except the animal existence, and would crush 
that in any thing but a woman; the women who 
love truly but who find their love despised or 
betrayed, and the many women whose lot it is 
“to make idols and to find them clay”—these form 
the rank and file of the married; and among such 
destinies as theirs the maiden life ranks not the 
lowest by far. 

There is one fact which is the best and greatest 
fact of our life, if not of all lives—we have work 
to do, Side by side with the work of the wife 
and mother—every-where mingling with that 
work and necessary to it, lie tracts of womanly 
duty for which no class among Christ’s colaborers 








are as fully equipped as we. In the course of an 
experience by no means peculiarly extensive, I 
have known more than one woman of the fairest 
earthly prospects, who, in the very June of wo- 
manhood, has consecrated her life and fortune to 
the work of God among the destitute, the neg- 
lected, and the depraved. Such harvests.are only 
too plenteous, and such laborers only too few. 
The fields of pauperismand crime need them by 
hundreds and thousands, 

In almost every department of educational en- 
terprise, and especially in that responsible de- 
partment which assumes the training of early 
womanhood, there is no want more real than that 
of women to whom teaching is a life-long pro- 
fession. Women are needed who, inspired by an 
enthusiasm half of the heart and half of the in- 
tellect, will devote to the interests of this voca- 
tion the full power of a strong will, a, loving 
heart, a mind of the highest culture, and a piety 
of the highest tone—all drilled to the utmost 
efficiency by years of special discipline. Above 
all, women are wanted who possess that power 
which can generally be attained only by experi- 
ence—the power of practically ignoring all side 
aims, and working steadily forward toward the 
one great end, There is no fanaticism in saying 
that the great end in this work, as in some others, 
is not the gain of material good, nor even the 
accumulation of mental power, but that general 
advancing of all heavenly interests—that propa- 
gation of all holy and noble character which the 
fine old language of the Churches so aptly calls 
“the cause of Christ.” What is the moral rank 


of a life devoted to such an end as this? 


I will not dwell on the manifold services of 
the peculiarly gifted, whose names illustrate the 
annals of literature, of the arts, and even of sci- 
ence, because, though a very large proportion of 
their number have lived maiden. lives, I see little 
in such a life peculiarly appropriate to such a 
work. Nor will I do more than allude to those 
saintly maidens—the Cynthia Farrars and Fidelia 
Fisks of our missionary stations, who, wherever 
the servants of the Churches have gone, are la- 
boring with them in the Gospel. 

The great fact, after all, is this—that in all the 
more commonplace modes of usefulness, in what 
I may be permitted to call the unclassified duties 
of woman, we have, many of us, a place as im- 
portant as that of any matron. How many 
motherless children are rising up to bless the 
name of some gentle aunt—the friend and direct- 
ress of their forming years! How many an inva- 
lid mother, reposing in her well-ordered home, 
among her well-trained and happy little ones, 
would name the beloved sister to whose care she 
owes it all, among the very dearest treasures of 
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her saddened life! We have bright places by 
many a fireside, if we are true to ourselves. The 
little ones must come to us for the first lessons 
and stories—the eyes of the sick brighten with 
new hope when we bend over the weary pillow— 
the boys will surrender their cards, and pistols, 
and novels to our hands when no one else may 
claim them; and the young girls love us all the 
more because we are old enough to give them 
wise little lectures, and indite mysterious corre- 
spondence, and: help them out of their small 
troubles. 

I have been writing a mere series of truisms. 
Not one sentiment probably would challenge a 
moment’s doubt or hesitation in any mind. Why 
is it, then, that in the common idea we rank as 
paupers, and not shareholders in the world’s ac- 
tivity? Why is it that in the social edifice our 
popularly-assigned place is neither the kitchen, 
the parlor, nor the library, but rather the garret; 
and that the name of “old maid” suggests an as- 
‘sociation so like the idea of a discarded house- 
hold pet, whining at the door in the cold? 

The truth is, our independent century some- 
times accepts a legacy from its remote ancestors. 
This idea is one. It has come down to us from 
some period far back in the darkness of pagan 
animalism. It has lived through all that medi- 
eval time when even a clouded Christianity gave 
light enough to reveal Christianity’s great truth, 
that woman has a spiritual mission and her life a 
spiritual meaning higher than any other, and 
when, through many barbarous ages, that truth 
stood boldly out in the expressive though mistaken 
symbol of a consecrated sisterhood. It has lived 
through the reign of chivalry, with its beautiful 
doctrine that weakness is always sacred. It has 
come down to us, and finding here an age where 
Power is god, and Weakness is sacred only under 
the sheltering shadow of Power, it has struck 
root in the congenial soil, and, like the old seeds 
buried with the Egyptian mummy, has started 
into life again. The vitality of ideas is strange 
indeed, 

A share in the world’s work is one necessity of 
our life—a share in the world’s mental wealth is 
another. It matters comparatively little how 
large that share may be. Any woman to whom 
one truth, one form of beauty, or one human in- 
terest is a personal possession and a soul-govern- 
ing influence, has a richer mind than the self- 
conscious and self-seeking blue, who may quote 
Horace and Sophocles, Petrarch and Schiller in 
their native tongues. We have fèw resources 
usually—we need to choose the cheapest forms 
of enjoyment; and it happens rather opportunely 
that in doing this, we at the same time choose 
the highest, the purest, and the best. It costs 


~ 


much to engage in the competition for position 
and display which wastes so fearfully the energies 
of American women; but a life-long companion- 
ship with the best minds of all ages may literally 
be had for a wish. You must be rich to adorn 
your veranda-columns with the sculptured acan- 
thus, but the far more perfect beauty of a living 
rose, or wistaria, or woodbine costs nothing at 
all. To the large number in our class, who, pos- 
sessing all the craving tastes and the mimosa- 
like sensibilities of a true womanly nature, are 
yet poor and self-dependent as well as solitary, 
this high economy of desire and ambition is of 
the very first importance. If I could offer to my 
friend, at the outset of such a life, one counsel, 
and only one, I would say—Give up, once for all, 
the hope of making the life immediately around 
you answer to the needs of the life within. That 
hope—the instinctive ambition of every true wo- 
man, as well as of every true poet—will probably 
never be realized in your case till “this mortal 
shall put on immortality.” Give it up for the 
present. If duty call you to some scene of rude, 
commonplace, uncongenial associations, go there, 
and work there earnestly and cheerfully; but do 
not dive there. Let your read life sweep outward 
in wider and yet wider circles till it embraces, 
somewhere, far or near, all that your soul craves, 
Lay hold of every thing within your reach, of 
great, or beautiful, or holy, and make it your 
own. Learn, for instance, to watch the drama 
of the world’s progress with the personal interest 
of a Christian philanthropist; to revel in the 
wonders of science, interpreting nature, or of his- 
tory interpreting Providence as.a child revels in 
a fairy story; to exult in the manifested power 
of the human mind with the noble luxury of un- 
selfish pride, and to exult in the manifested power 
of thé Divine as a proud and happy daughter 
delights in her father’s fame. And so, while your 
apparent life is all gray or black, and the world 
looks on with gracious pity, if it chance to look 
on at all, your real life lies amid landscapes of 
rich truth and vivid beauty, with sweet human 
sympathies filling the sunshine with music, and 
a heaven of purity and brightness infolding and 
irradiating the whole. But for all the ambitions 
that center in your outer life—for all hope of 
transferring to that the richness and the beauty, 
the melody and the glory of the world within— 
wait for the future; wait and trust. 

I have used the conventional phrase, “a soli- 
itary life.” It is not a very correct, certainly 
not a definitive form of expression. Whether a 
life shall be solitary or not, depends upon some- 
thing very different from its mechanical relations 
with other lives. The heart will find its own, if 
God wills it so, and it will cling to its own with 






























whatever of tenacity and of delicacy may be in 
its tendrils. It is a mistake to suppose that Pla- 
tonic affections are naturally meager and dull. 
The sunlight can make diamonds of water-drops, 
and woman’s power of loving can fill the com- 
monest relations with the splendor of its infinite 
devotion and unconquerable faith. 

I know one woman whom the world calls 
lonely. Years ago, while life was rich with hopes, 
and purposes, and activities, a slow and hopeless 
malady dragged her away from them all. She 
lives on like one entombed alive. The friends of 
her younger and better years have forgotten that 
she exists. Poverty, against which hand and 
will can struggle no longer, and weakness, which 
palsies even thought and feeling, have barred her 
out alike from the resources of the world without 
and the world within. But she is not lonely. 
For Fate has left her, and will leave her forever 
one possession dearer than all, that sickness, or 
reverses, or time, or death can ever destroy. She 
has a friend. And year after year that friend 
has lived for her only, laboring and enduring 
through difficulties and sufferings which would 
have worn out long ago any heroism but that of 
womanly love. They are called sisters, but the 
relation between them is one which has no name 
out of heaven. Always apart, because the hard 
necessities of their destiny keep them so, and 
each appearing to the strangers around her a 
mere waif in the world, they are yet one—in a 
union as strong and holy as any ever sealed at 
the altar. 


“Ye who believe in affection that hopes and endures 
and is constant; 

Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s 
devotion,” 


you may often find the very strongest grounds 
of your faith in the relations of women with 
women. 

Inviting spheres of usefulness, unrestricted 
mental enjoyments, and the play of the purest 
affections—surely these are enough to make up 
for us a satisfying happiness. At first, indeed, 
we demand more. But when the illusions of our 
earlier years have faded a little, and God has 
taught us by some stern lessons that happiness 
is, after all, only a secondary thing, then we find 
new objects to be sought and won, as satisfying 
in their way as the gayer dreams of our youth. 
And then comes one of the decisive questions of 
our lives. Shall we enter upon this new field 
with the vigor of hope and enthusiasm? shall 
we labor cheerfully, and, therefore, successfully, 
to secure its chances and reduce its possibilities 
to glorious facts? or shall we drag wearily 
through these rich years, looking back to the 
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time of rainbow hopes, as if in losing them we 
had lost all? It depends upon ourselves. Per- 
haps there is no one thing which avails more to 
make our life a profitless waste than the habit of 
considering it so. We are grateful to the very 
few who, like our friend, point out to the world 
with indignant protest the injustice of -the posi- 
tion conventionally assigned us; but as regards 
ourselves, the more lightly we hold that injustice 
the better. The evils of our lot are of that very 
large class of evils against which the heroism 
which endures avails less than the heroism which 
acts. 

After all, however, we have evils to encounter 
which can not be ignored—I mean those of us 
whom poverty or friendlessness leaves exposed to 
those evils. It is not an easy thing to spend 
one’s life under a social ban, too unsubstantial to 
be assailed, and too arbitrary to be reasoned 
down. Itis not easy to feel the jar of collision 
with the world daily harshened and the desola- 
tion of homelessness imbittered by such a cause. 
But it is very easy, in a proud and sensitive na- 
ture, enduring the ordeal year after year in si- 
lence and helplessness, for the heart to grow hard 
and the temper sour. Ah, what an expressive 
word! All the flavor, all the sparkle, all the 
delicate aroma of life’s early vintage settling into 
vinegar as time rolls on! But this danger must 
be resisted. It can not be tampered with at all. 
The soul must not be blasted and blackened by 
human injustice—the heart must not grow with- 
ered and sapless, and unfit for heaven. What- 
ever it costs, we must answer all selfishness, and 
injustice, and wanton cruelty even with untiring 
Christian love. It is a difficult task. I believe 
it can only be done by clinging to that dear old 
principle which has served the purpose of mar- 
tyrs, saints, and philanthropists so well—by lov- 
ing the world, as God does, for the sake of Christ. 
We can do all things if we can only do this. 
For we can certainly afford to forget our own 
small injuries where the interests of his cause are 
at stake; we can certainly afford to love, with 
inexhaustible compassion and forgiveness, the 
race for whom he has died. 


—ecCos——_ 


WHEREVER I find truth I will appropriate it, 
for it is an estray from God’s Word, and belongs 
to me and to all. Eminent masters, parties, and 
sects claim truth as theirs, because they have 
most fully expounded it; but men never make 
truths; they only recognize the value of this 
currency of God. They find truths as men some- 
times find bills, in the street, and only recog- 
nize the value of that which other parties have 
drawn. ` 
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SIX MONTHS IN THE KITCHEN. 
BY CARRIE CARROL, 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
S WE girls, how animated you are!” said 
Mrs. Mason as she entered the room 
where her daughter Mabel was eagerly convers- 
ing with her friend Kate Clifford. 

“O, mamma,” said Mabel, speaking very rap- 
idly, “ Kate’s aunt Jane has been trying to get 
her father to say she shall not attend the. picnic 
to-morrow. Isn’t she mean to interfere so?” 

Mrs. Mason smiled at. the bright young face 
upraised to hers, and turned to Kate. “ Why 
does she not wish you to go, my dear?” 

Kate blushed. “Why, you know, Mrs. Mason, 
I always give up when I get into difficulty—I 
never had anv perseyerance—so I have a great 
many pieces of unfinished work in one of my 
drawers, and unluckily aunt Jane found them 
and came in to give me a regular lecture, just as 
I was talking to papa about the picnic. It does 
provoke me so to have her come to our house, 
and go to my closets and drawers just as if she 
had a right there, and I have always tried to 
keep that one drawer, at least, locked, but she 
found her way in at last.’ 

“T would n’t permit it,” interrupted Mabel. “I 
would just. let. her know, once for all, that she 
should not meddle with my things, and then if 
she did not stop, I would keep my own rooms 
locked.” 

“I know you would,” said Kate; “but unfortu- 
nately, though I bave enough: temper, I have no 
resolution. I storm and scold for a little while, 
and then cry and give up, and aunt Jane keeps 
so provokingly cool, and knits and sews so indus- 
triously, while she is reading me those awful lec- 
tures, that I have no heart left.” 

“But what about this picnic?” said Mrs. 
Mason, 

“Why, as I was saying, she found all these 
unfinished pieces of fancy work—and they were 
not in very good order either, for something had 
happened to every one of them before I left it— 
and she brought her apron full in where papa 
and I were, and said I should not be allowed to 
go any place till they were all completed. Then 
she began one of her regular sermons, but when 
she had quoted, ‘ Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel,’ for about the fifth time, I left. I would n’t 
have cared for all she said, but papa sighed, and 
that made me feel so dreadfully.” 

“Did he say you should not go?” 

“©, no, I knew he would not do that; but he 
looked troubled, and tried to apologize for me by 
telling her to remember that I am only eighteen, 








and that I have been motherless most of my life. 
You would not believe what’ a tender and yet 
what an anxious look he gave me as.I flounced 
out of the room.” 

“T am afraid I shall have to read you some 
lectures as well as aunt Jane,” said Mrs. Mason, 
smoothing the soft, dark hair away from the girl’s 
white forehead, 

“I wish you would, I do wish you would,” re- 
peated Kate, earnestly; “I know I need them, 
but aunt Jane’s only make me angry.” 

“May be you would not, ike mamma’s lectures 
as well as you think for,” said Mabel, laughing. 
“She gives me a good many about being so un- 
yielding and resolute.” 

“T should not have to reprove Kate on that 
ground,” answered Mrs. Mason, “for she is yield- 
ing enough; too much so, in fact, but she does not 
yield gracefully, nor in a way to make friends.” 

“But,” pleaded Kate, “how can I yield grace- 
fully, when I never do it: of my own accord, but 
only because I can not help myself?” 

“For my part,” said Mabel, determinedly, “I 
am resolved never to yield. my wishes unless there 
is some good reason for my doing so; I won’t be 
treated like a baby.” 

“Tt. should be reason enough,” said her moth- 
er, “to induce you to give up any plan, that the 
pursuance of it will give pain to another, unless 
indeed it involves a. question of right and wrong; 
then you should be firm,.and this is what I wish 
to impress on Kate.” 

“Well, if they would tell me why it gave them 
pain, and I thought the cause a sufficient one, 1 
presume I could yield,” said Mabel, “but not oth- 
erwise.” 

Mrs. Mason sighed. “Wel, girls,” said she, 
rising, “I can not stay with you any longer now; 
so, Kate, I will defer the rest of my lecture till 
another time.” 

“I shall expect it,” said Kate, as the gentle 
matron left the room. 

The foregoing conversation has been repeated, 
because in it Kate Clifford unconsciously revealed 
much of her natural and acquired disposition. 
Gifted with extraordinary beauty, gay, frolic- 
some, and light-hearted, yet impetuous, quick- 
tempered, and impulsive, she had been petted 
and indulged by her father, till she could scarcely 
endure any restraint, and never thought of pur- 
suing any object longer than it afforded her ex- 
citement; or till something more novel attracted 
her fickle fancy; hence the drawer of unfinished 
pieces of work. When: her grandfather died, she 
was sixteen, and her father proposed to: dismiss 
his housekeeper, and invite his thrifty sister Jane 
to take charge of his establishment, and, as. he 
said, “advise Kate.” That. young lady, however, 
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declaring that she should be utterly miserable if 
aunt Jane came to live with them, he refrained 
from giving the invitation, and Miss Jane Clifford 
remained in her pleasant. country-house, which 
was situated a few miles from Philadelphia. Old 
Mr. Clifford dearly loved his home, and would 
never be persuaded by his son to leave it for one 
in the city, but after his death, his daughter 
would gladly have gone to reside with her broth- 
er, whose inattentive housekeeper provoked her 
beyond measure; had not. his; silence on. the sub- 
ject—a silence for which she was at no loss to 
account—precluded the idea. As it was, she fre- 
quently comforted herself by coming in to visit 
her brother and scold her niece. Mr. Clifford 
soon saw that Kate was right when she said her 
aunt’s constant presence would make her misera- 
ble; but wishing to show his sister’ that. his love 
for her remained unaltered, he refused to take 
any part. of his father’s estate, alleging that he 
had an ample fortune of his own. So Miss Jane 
found herself possessed of her handsome.country- 
house and an annual income of several thousand 
dollars. Of late she: had: seriously thought of re- 


funding part of her property, for she had heard 
of her brother’s losing largely in. his speculations, 
and knew that he looked anxious. 

The picnic was over and the merry party came 


gayly back to the city; tired, it isi true, but, as 
they all declared, no more so than was pleasant. 
Kate tripped lightly up the steps, and, with a 
merry “adieu” to her escort, entered the hall. 
A servant met her with a frightened face. “O, 
Miss Kate, your father is very sick; they brought 
him home about an hour ago.” Her heart 
seemed to stand still; she caught at the balus- 
trades to prevent herself from falling, and then, 
after steadying herself for a moment, hurried to 
her father’s room. Her auntJane was there, with 
a couple of doctors, and two or three gentlemen, 
who had accompanied Mr. Clifford home after his 
sudden seizure, but. Kate noticed no one but her 
- father, who feebly opened his eyes at the sound 
of her footsteps. “Kate, my little Kate,” he 
said, but the sight of that. deathly face had so 
overpowered her that she could not speak; she 
only sank on her knees by the bed, and clasping 
his: cold hand in hers, covered: it. with kisses, sob- 
bing all the while as though her heart would 
break. 

The dying man turned his eyes toward. his sis- 
ter. “Jane, will you be kind to my poor dar- 
ling? Remember, her failings are more my fault 
than her own. Will you promise to treat her as 
if she were your own child?” 

“I will,” said Miss Jane, solemnly. 

“Kate, my precious one, be dutiful to your 
aunt, she will soon be all the friend you have; 





all the earthly friend, I mean, for I hope you will 
never forget that there is One who loves, you bet- 
ter than even your father has done,” He closed 
his eyes, and Kate: looked imploringly from one 
face to another, as if beseeching them to do some- 
thing for him, but a mournful silence was the 
only answer to the mute appeal. Again the sick 
man spoke, but now his mind was back among 
the scenes of his boyhood. He wanted to go and 
fish, he was going to make a splendid wind-mill, 
he wished Jane would give him, a string for his 
kite, and so murmuring, he fell asleep. A few 
hours later, but without saying any thing: more, 
he died, and his sister having assisted in carrying 
the insensible Kate to her room, came back, and 
kneeling by the dead man’s side wept passion- 
ately and despairingly, wept as few of her friends 
would have supposed the self-possessed Jane Clif- 
ford could weep. 

We will not linger amid these scenes, nor at- 
tempt to depict poor Kate’s deep sorrow. If our 
readers have never seen the death-angel bear 
away the one with whom it seemed of all others 
most difficult to part, God grant it may be long 
ere they are called upon to realize her agony! if 
they have, we need not picture it. When the 
solemn pageantry of the funeral was over and 
Mr. Clifford’s affairs were examined, he was found 
to be a bankrupt, and his cherished darling was 
consigned to the charity of her stern though con- 
scientious aunt. 

Two. years later Mrs. Mason was lying on a 
couch where she had been confined all day by a 
severe headache, when her caughter entered the 
room. 

“ How are you now, mamma?” 

“Much better, my dear; was that. Kate Clif- 
ford who called?” 

“Yes, mamma; she wanted to see you, but 
would not disturb you when I told her how badly 
you felt,” i 

“She might have come up for all that; how 
does she appear?” 

“More depressed than I ever saw her before. 
Her aunt has hired old Hannah, who used to live 
at Mr. Clifford’s, and she is perfectly insolent to 
Kate.” 

“She ought to be above caring for what old 
Hannah says.” 

“She can not, when her aunt makes her stay 
in the kitchen with her so much; but. if I were 
she,” added Mabel, passionately, “I would rather 
die than stay there.” 

“What can she do?” said Mrs. Mason. “Her 
early habits of inattention have made the ad- 
vantages which she has had of no avail in this 
emergency. She is so talented that she does not 
show how superficial her education is; but really 
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she could not teach one of the solid branches. 
Then as for music, though she has a brilliant touch, 
and plays with a great deal of taste, you know 
yourself she could not teach it. If she had sta- 
bility enough to study and practice, she might fit 
herself to do so, but unfortunately she has not.” 

“O, mamma,” said Mabel, eagerly, “she wants 
to now, and if she had a chance, I do believe she 
would persevere; she says she would, but Miss 
Jane—the horrid old maid—says she has wasted 
too much time on her music already, and will 
only let her practice three-quarters of an hour a 
day. The minute the time is up she calls her 
away, and of course what she plays for company 
isn’t like practicing.” 

“Well, it is pretty severe discipline, I know,” 
said Mrs. Mason, “but I hope it will be beneficial 
to her. She has such gifts and has had so many 
advantages, and thus far has so trifled away her 
life, that I feel as if Providence is in this way 
teaching her lessons she should have learned long 
ago.” 

“I domt know about that; it is enough to ruin 
her temper, and she has learned nothing in the 
last two years, but just how to cook and bake.” 

“ Very important knowledge to her, my dear, 
if she is eyer to preside over an establishment of 
her own; I only wish you had more of it.” ` 

“But her aunt only does it to annoy her; as 
many servants as she keeps, she can have no 
other reason.” 

“There ‘you are wrong,” said Mrs. Mason, 
warmly. ‘I have known Jane Clifford from her 
childhood, and know she is above such meanness. 
She considers a practical knowledge of cookery 
necessary for girls of any station, and she has 
persevered till Kate has obtained it; but I believe 
she has considered it a very painful duty.” 

It was perhaps a week after the above conver- 
sation that Mabel went to pay a visit to her 
friend. Kate was not in the room where she was 
shown, but Miss Clifford was, and she received 
her quite cordially. 

“Where is Kate?” said Mabel; but at that 
moment her friend entered. There were traces 
of recent agitation on her beautiful face, and Ma- 
bel asked her what was the matter. 

“Some of Hannah’s insolence,” she replied. 
“ Aunt Jane, if you had the least regard for me, 
you would send her away when she is guilty of 
such impertinence.” 

“I do not think you are very Micisting to 
her,” said Miss Jane, quietly. “If you will 
imagine yourself in her place, you will perhaps 
think you would not quite like the treatment 
you give her,” 

“T can not imagine myself in her place,” said 
Kate, haughtily, “but if such a thing were pos- 


sible, if I were a servant, I would keep my place, 
I would not be impertinent.” 

“No doubt you would be a model servant,” 
replied her aunt, “but you would find trials such 
as you have noidea of. You are my dead broth- 
er’s child, and as such nearer to me than any other 
human being ; and yet, if it could be so arranged 
that none of your friends could know it and so 
mortify you hereafter, I would willingly see you 
placed for a few months in the kitchen of some 
one who would know no difference between you 
and the other servants. Do not interrupt me,” 
she added, as she saw Kate’s eyes flash, and her 
lips tremble, while she vainly tried to articulate 
a word; “I say this because I believe it would be 
the best thing that could possibly happen you.” 

“ Kate, dear,” said Mabel, sarcastically, “you 
had better go to some place as cook; perhaps it is 
in hopes of sending you off in that way, that your 
aunt has taught you so much about cooking. It 
will be quite a speculation.” 

“You are mistaken, Miss Mason,” said Miss 
Jane, coldly; “if Kate would prove that she was 
capable of self-control, in any such way, I should 
be happy to confer upon her an independence.” 

“You ought to any way,” said Mabel, unable 
to control her indignation longer; “her father re- 
fused to take his share of his father’s property, 
and you ought to restore it to her.” 

“You will allow me to be my own judge on 
that point,” said Miss Jane, composedly, though 
a faint flush rose to her face; “at present I do 
not think independence the best for her.” So 
saying, she left the girls together. Two hours 
later she sat in her own room, looking sadly at a 
daguerreotype of her brother, and seeming to hear 
him repeat, “her failings are more my fault than 
her own,’ when her niece and Mabel requested 
admission, Hastily concealing the daguerreotype, 
she bade them enter, and they did so with very 
resolute faces. 

“Aunt Jane,” said Kate, “you said if I would 
go as servant a few months, you would make me 
independent. Were you in earnest? Will you 
do so if I go and serve satisfactorily in some 
other city? I could not do it here.” 

Miss Clifford’s pale face flushed, and for a mo- 
ment she looked scrutinizingly at her niece, then 
she said slowly, 

“Yes, if you will for six months act as cook in 
any respectable family, and behave as you think 
Hannah should, I will transfer to you half of my 
yearly income.” 

“TIl do it,’ said Kate, who knew her aunt 
never broke her word. 

Mrs. Mason, when she head this plan, disap- 
proved most heartily. She begged Kate to come 
and live with her, if her home had become 














SIX MONTHS IN THE KITCHEN. 


unendurable; but our young friend was too in- 
dependent for that. 

“You do not know,” said she, “how I have 
longed and pined to obtain my own living, or you 
would not oppose me. I am willing to take this 
from aunt Jane if she will give it to me, for I 
think, with Bell, that part of grandpa’s estate 
should be mine. I do not believe I shall be any 
more uncomfortable even during the six months 
than I am now, and at the end of that time I 
shall have freedom and independence, the two 
most delightful things imaginable. I am going 
to some other city, and no one here but you and 
Bell; will know where I really am.” 

“I fear for you,” said Mrs. Mason, gravely; 
“you do not know what is before you.” 

Kate shook her head and tried to laugh, but 
her lips quivered. 

“Have you decided where you will go?” 

“T think to Boston. Mrs. Grey, the sick lady, 
who lives about a mile from us and whom I have 
neyer seen, mentioned to aunt Jane that her sis- 
ter-in-law who lives there, had written that her 
cook would soon be married, and aunt requested 
her to write and ask if she would give the place 
to a worthy young friend of hers, an excellent 
cook, whose father had left her very poor, and who 
would like to live in Boston; I suppose the an- 
swer will come soon,” 

“Well, if you must go,” said Mrs. Mason, “I 
hope it will be there, for I have a friend living in 
Boston to whom I will write the whole affair, so 
you can have some one to go to if you are in 
trouble. My friend has no children, and I will 
tell her not to mention you to any but her hus- 
band, so you can go to her whenever you wish to 
unburden your mind.” 

“I do not know,” said Kate; “you must talk 
to aunt Jane about that; I am afraid she would 
think my having some one to sympathize with 
me would destroy our bargain. I believe the prin- 
cipal thing she wishes me to learn is to depend 
entirely on myself, instead of taking my troubles 
to my friends.” 

Mrs. Mason did talk to Miss Clifford, and found 
her not only willing but anxious that Kate should 
have a friend in Boston to whom she could ap- 
peal. 

“Tn fact,” said she, “I am going to shut up 
my house and go myself to Boston, or wherever 
she goes, and unknown to her watch over her. I 
have not forgotten my brother’s charge, nor my 
promise to him, that I would treat her as if she 
were my own child.” 

Mrs. Mason did not reply; she knew her friend 
believed what she said, but her inward reflection 
was that a mother would never deem such harsh 
lessons necessary. 
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“T told Kate,” pursued Miss Clifford, “that if 
she went to Boston I would go and stay in Mas- 
sachusetts—I have some distant relatives scat- 
tered around there—and she could tell her friends 
that we are going to that State, leaving them to 
infer we are going together to visit friends.” 

The answers from Boston were both satisfac- 
tory, and Kate and Mabel busied themselves in 
fitting out a suitable wardrobe for the former.” 

“You will have to take off mourning,” said 
Mabel. i 

“No,” said Kate, “I shall wear it till these six 
months are over, and then put on colors,” 

“You had better,” persisted Mabel. “It will 
not be suitable for you to wear expensive dresses, 
and cheap black ones are so shabby.” 

Mrs. Mason and Miss Clifford both agreed with 
Mabel; so Kate yielded, and the two friends 
started out, determined to prove to their elders, 
that they had very correct ideas of servant’s 
dress, and could get that which was both cheap 
and tasteful. 

Six plain, dark calico dresses, two gingham 
lawns—for Sunday dresses, Kate said—an indefi- 
nite number of dark gingham aprons, two dozen 
plain linen handkerchiefs, a dainty white chip 
bonnet, with blue trimmings, and blue silk for a 
scarf, with heavy fringe for the ends, were the 
results of their first expedition. It was impossi- 
ble to keep from smiling when the girls, coming 
gayly from the carriage, displayed their purchases 
and challenged approbation. They were particu- 
larly pleased with the scarf, for they said they 
had searched every place and could find no man- 
tilla, shawl, or scarf which was not too expen- 
sive, or else “horribly out of taste,” till at length 
they were struck with the idea that they could 
get material for a scarf, and have it made without 
any embroidery or trimming, “but just a little 
bit of fringe.” 

“And what did this little bit of fringe cost?” 
said Mrs. Mason, quietly. 

“Why,” said Kate, showing some embarrass- 
ment, “it was six dollars; but we could pt find 
any fit to be seen for less, and every thing else 
we had bought was so cheap we thought we could 
afford to take it. No, the silk was n’t cheap 
either,” she added with a blush, as she saw Mrs. 
Mason looking at the rich piece of goods, “but 
every thing else was; and a real scarf, one that 
I would wear, would look out of place for a 
servant.” 

“This will not,” said Mrs. Mason, smiling. 

“Nover mind,” said Miss Clifford, “she can 
have a common bonnet and cape in addition. 
Young and pretty housemaids generally buy ar- 
ticles of street wear which are not suitable for 
their stations, so that will not surprise any one, 
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and her dresses are very appropriate, only she 
has more of them than less favored cooks are 
supplied with, especially as the warm weather 
will be over before the six months are, and then 
she will need a new supply.” 

“No,” said’ Kate, “nothing more than a couple 
of delaines; for I shall still wear the calicos for 
every day.” 

“Then you must wear flannel under them,” 
replied her aunt. 

“What do you want of the handkerchiefs?” 
said Mrs. Mason. “I should think you would 
have enough common ones on hand.” 

“So I have,” said Kate, gayly, “but they have 
my own name on them, and these: are to be 
marked Katy Callihan.” 

“Kate,” said Miss Clifford, “Mrs. Mason has 
promised. to go with us; sol will stop at Dear- 
born, and you. can. direct your letters to me there, 
and if I go away I will have. them forwarded. 
Mrs. Mason will go on to Boston and leave you 
with her friends, Mr. and Mrs. Harper: I used 
to be slightly acquainted with them myself, and 
have been corresponding with them. about you. 
The arrangement is, that you are to go to them 

,at any time when you think you can not, or 
ought not to stay with the Huntleys. I wish 
you would believe,” added she with more feeling 
than her niece had ever before seen her display, 
“that I have consented to your proposition, be- 
cause I think it will be for your good; and that 
I would not have you exposed to insult for all 
my fortune.” 

There was truthfulness in her tones, and un- 
consciously Kate found herself feeling more 
kindly toward her aunt than she had done since 
her father’s death. 

“TI do believe you, aunt Jane,” said she, earn- 
estly, “and I am glad that I know so much about 
housekeeping, though I confess you have had a 
troublesome time teaching me.” 

“T would not make any such acknowledg- 
ment,” thought Mabel; “mamma is right, Kate 
is too yielding.” 

Mrs. Mason, however, had evidently a different 
impression; for looking at Kate affectionately, “1 
think my dear,” she said, “I must retract. my 
declaration, that you do not yield gracefully; I 
am very much pleased with you.” 


eO 
JESUS IN THE DARK. 


Ir we look on a thing in the dark we can not 
see it; but we have done what we were told. 
So if a sinner only looks to Jesus he will save 
him; for Jesus in the dark is as good as Jesus in 
the light; and Jesus, when you can not see him, 
is as good as Jesus when you can. 








THE DOWNFALL OF THE TEMPORAL 
POWER OF THE POPE: 
ITS EFFECT ON THE FUTURE UNITY OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 





BY J. B. WOODRUFF. 





HE downfall of the temporal power of the 
Pope, although not yet consummated, has. at 
least. become æ certainty.. It is only a question 
of time, and that not long deferred; indeed, it is 
impossible to suppose that half a decade will pass 
away before the work shall have been effectually 
accomplished. The court of the Vatican, for 
more than a thousand years, has been the scene 
of turbulence and intrigue, and few Popes have 
ever held their scepter firmly; but these were 
only convulsions in which cardinals—and those 
who aspire to the triple crown—took part; 
among the people, at home and abroad, there ' 
was a respect and reverence for the person and 
the office of the Roman Pontiff, which no merely- 
temporal sovereign could inspire. The corrup- 
tions and crimes of the ecclesiastical court were 
hidden from the masses of the people, and if 
known, would not have received credence, 
among the devotees. of the Latin hierarchy; and 
hence they were permitted to continue un- 
checked. The reformers denounced and exposed 
them, and succeeded in severing the half of Eu- 
rope from the dominion of Rome; but when once 
the lines were fairly drawn, the Catholics—for we 
call them by the name they have assumed— 
would have rejected the plainest evidence of their 
existence, as partisans always. refuse to acknowl- 
edge the corruption of their adherents. 

During convulsions of the character of which 
we have spoken—when Popes were assassinated, 
and cardinals poisoned—the Papacy flourished, 
because it lived in, and was reverenced by the 
hearts of the people. But nearly a century ago 
demonstrations of a different character began to 
make their appearance on the banks of the Tiber. 
The people, advancing slowly but surely in intel- 
ligence, could not always remain blind to the 
corruptions of the Vatican; and the animosities 
and partisanism, engendered by the Reformation 
having somewhat subsided, they refused to re- 
ject, as heretofore, the evidences of their senses. 
Within the last twenty years the growing liber- 
ality of the people assumed a definite form, and 
after wringing a liberal Constitution from Pius IX, 
it banished him from Rome. How he was rein- 
stated it is unnecessary to say; and that the 
presence of a French army has ever since been 
requisite to his safety is well known. 

The time, if not already arrived, will soon ar- 
rive when all outside influences will be with- 
drawn, and with their withdrawal the temporal 
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THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE. 





reign of the Pope ceases. 
shrewd than monarchs generally, acknowledges 
the power of public opinion, and seizes upon it, 


and directs it so as to strengthen himself, ag- | 


grandize France, and avenge the misfortunes of 
his uncle; and now that the public demands the 
withdrawal of the French troops from Rome, it 
will be done in just such a time and manner as 
will render it most popular. 

Assuming that the Pope ‘will henceforth be an 
ecclesiastic only, the question immediately occurs, 
What will be the effect upon the future unity of 
the Catholic Church? and will the Bishop of 
Rome retain his spiritual supremacy? The im- 
portance of these questions may not at first occur 
to the reader; but reflection must convince any 
one, that upon the results they involve, in a great 
measure, depends the reformation of the abuses 
which have rendered the Catholic Church the 
great arch-foe of Christianity. 

For ages Western Europe had looked to Rome 
for its laws and for its civilization; and it was 
quite natural that it should learn its religion 
from the same source, especially as civilization 
and religion are inseparably connected. By this 
means the bishops of Rome first usurped the su- 
premacy they have since held; and it is through 
their temporal power that they have since main- 
tained it. For a long time, by availing them- 
selves of popular superstition, they managed to 
render all sovereigns dependent upon them for 
their power; and ‘by judiciously exercising the 
assumed prerogative of excommunication, they 
rendered themselves superior to all other mon- 
archs; and though nominally governing but a 
small territory, they really gave direction to the 
policy of Western Europe. 

But if the temporal power, in the palmy days 
of the hierarchy, was the source of all its great- 
ness, it has been no less the cohesive element 
which has held the Church together in its decline. 
Catholic sovereigns, under the specious pretense 
of preserving the balance of power, have been as 
studious in defending the territorial domains of 
the Pontiff, as their predecessors were to humble 
themselves to that functionary; and by so doing 
they have given an importance to Rome, which 
it could not otherwise have acquired. The 
Bourbons and Hapsburgs hoped, by pretended 
devotion to religion, to atone, in the eyes of 
their subjects, for despotism and tyranny; and 
it is a well-attested historical fact, that a small 
quantity of blood shed in defense of the “ Throne 
of St. Peter,” has, in the opinion of the Catholic 
masses, obliterated the guilt and crime of a 
whole reign. Protestant nations, by adopting 
the balance-of-power theory, have likewise con- 
tributed to the importance of the Papacy, by 


Louis Napoleon, more | 


‘Catholicism would not hesitate to crush it. 
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‘guaranteeing the integrity of the Roman ‘terri- 


tories, believing ‘that that would be better than 
their annexation to one of the Catholic powers; 
and ‘this diplomacy has been studiously con- 
strued, by priests and leaders of the hierarchy, 
as a Divine protection, otherwise the enemies of 
The 
sympathies and prejudices of Catholics every- 
where have been appealed to with great effect, 
whenever ‘the temporal sovereignty of the Pon- 
tiff was endangered, thus directing the minds of 
the adherents of the Church to Rome as the 
eenter of religion, and strengthening their con- 
victions by the ery of persecution. 

But deprive the Pope of his temporal power— 
make him an ecclesiastic only, and he ceases to 
be ian object of diplomacy, and hence of atten- 
tion; the simple prelate, like the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
will rapidly lose all hig importance abroad. His 
revenues will be too much reduced to admit of 
expensive embassies to and from his adherents 
abroad, and the independence of the provincial 
Churches will certainly and-surely follow. This 
is the lesson of all history. The Greek Church, 
though confined to Eastern Europe and a small 


portion of Asia, is divided into several independ- — 


ent episcopates, and the Episcopal Church in 
the United States acknowledges nothing more 
than a Christian brotherhood for that of England. 

With a divided Church, Roman Catholicism 
must succumb to the advancing spirit of the age, 
as have the rigorous tenets of the original Calvin- 
ists; the doctrines of that reform having, by his 
followers, been mollified till they are almost iden- 
tical with free will. The great difficulty which 
reformers have ever encountered, in contending 
with the Church of Rome, is the complete unity 
of that institution, Between the layman and the 
Pope there is such a perfect gradation of monks, 
priests, bishops, archbishops, and cardinals, each 
lower order absolutely submissive to and sustain- 
ing its superior, and the whole forming sucha com- 
plete chain, that it was nomean force. Every edict 
of the Pope was adopted, without question, by 
every order below, and to doubt its infallibility was 
believed a mortal sin. But let this unity, this 


‘chain, be sundered, and one half the difficulties 


heretofore encountered will disappear. Old at- 
tachments are much stronger than new ones, and 
when Catholics cease to venerate the decrees of 
the Pope, they will care little for those of the 
provincial bishops. Besides, when a reform has 
commenced, it seldom ends where its friends 
originally intended. One change necessarily 


demands additional ones till the whole social 


fabric is made to harmonize with the new order 
of things. Sardinia and all Italy is half Prot- 
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estantized, and the revolution will not end with 
the mere downfall of the temporal sovereignty 
of the Roman Pontiff, but must go on till the 
Church is supported on the same voluntary sys- 
tem practiced in this country, and which will 
soon be adopted in England. The Italian mind 
is fast preparing for this, and though it might 
shrink from admitting the whole truth now, it 
can not long fail to perceive the necessity of the 
measure. For several years after Luther en- 
countered Tetzel, -he had no desire to separate 
himself from the Roman Church; when the long 
Parliament first resisted royal encroachments, the 
members little expected to bring the king to the 
scaffold; the tea party of Massachusetts pro- 
claimed themselves and were loyal subjects of 
George III, and had no thoughts of independ- 
ence; yet. Germany was severed from Rome, 
Charles I beheaded, and the Declaration of July 
4th, 1776, promulgated. 

As soon as the Roman Church shall have been 
completely sundered into fragments, reforms will 
be introduced into each section corresponding 
with the liberality and intelligence of the people. 
The philosophic German will not be checked by 
the superstitious Spaniard or docile Celt; and 
each nation, unhampered by every other, will 
contribute something; and these, reacting, will 
introduce otħer changes, till there will be no ma- 
terial difference between Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism, and till all can unite upon the broad 
basis of Christianity. 


mO Oeae 
IMPORTANCE OF EARLY RELIGIOUS 
TRAINING. 


BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY, 


“TEED my lambs” were among the last utter- 
ances which fell from the lips of the blessed 


Savior before his ascension into heaven. Having 
personally questioned Peter as to his love for his 
Redeemer, and being answered that he loved him, 
Christ demanded the practical demonstration of 
that fact by feeding his lambs. 

Religion is emphatically a principle of love in 
the heart and life, and is, in the very nature of 
the case, active in its manifestations. Its exist- 
ence in the heart necessarily presupposes its de- 
velopment in the life. Hence the fact of our 
loving or not loving Christ is easy of demonstra- 
tion. We only require to know whether such 
as profess love for him labor or do not labor 
for the good of their fellow-beings. When 
Peter, in answer to the direct and thrice-pro- 
pounded question, “ Lovest thou me?” assured 
his Master so earnestly that he loved him, “Feed 


returned answer. We are thus impressively 
taught that the intensity of our real love for 
Christ is determined always by the extent of our 
devotion to his cause. On this subject our 
actions are to speak louder than our words, 

It will also be seen from this injunction of our 
Lord to Peter in what supreme importance the 
religious education of children was held by the 
Great Head of the Church. This was unques- 
tionably the point intended to be conveyed by 
the expression, “Feed my lambs,” as distin- 
guished from the other charge, “ Feed my sheep.” 
If the Savior would have his disciples earnestly 
toil for the salvation of men and women, he 
would also have them profoundly imbued with 
the importance of the religious education of chil- 
dren. And in this they would but follow in his 
own blessed footsteps; for never did sweeter or 
more eloquent words. drop from the lips of Jesus 
than when he said, “Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. Verily I say unto you, 
whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child, he shall not enter therein.” 

While the pulpit is charged with its solemn 
duties to the young, and may not be deficient at 
this point without fearful recreancy to its high 
responsibilities, we are more immediately con- 
cerned in this paper with the obligations and 
duties of the religious fireside on this vital 
subject. To the heads of families Christ says 
with marked and solemn emphasis, “ Feed my 
lambs.” 

That the minds and hearts of children are im- 
pressible at a very early age, and impressible for 
eternity, is not only plain from the utterances of 
Revelation, but also from the very nature and con- 
stitution of the human mind. It is pretty gener- 
ally agreed now, since the rejection by common 
consent of the dactrine of innate ideas, that the 
human mind at birth is a sort of album, upon 
which just such sentiments are written as accord 
with the circumstances surrounding and the 
character of training influencing it. If this be 
true, how great is parental responsibility! With 
what care should parents write upon this heart- 
album of their offspring! How assiduously 
should they impress the first lessons and hal- 
lowing truths of our blessed religion upon the 
tender and susceptible hearts of the nursery! 
The fact that the mind is “wax to receive, and 
marble to retain” early impressions, should never 


‘be forgatten by those who are charged with the 


bringing up of children. 

How unequivocally does the Word of God 
speak out upon the question of the influence of 
parental teaching upon children in their youth! 


my lambs,” “Feed my sheep” was the quickly- | The religious occupancy of the heart in childhood 
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is every thing to the future character; hence Je- 
hovah said to the fathers in Israel, “ These words 
which I command thee this day shall be in thine 
heart ; and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a 
sign upon thine hand, and they shall be as front- 
lets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write 
them upon the posts of thine house and upon 
thy gates.” “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” Such was the confidence of Jehovah 
in Abraham’s fidelity to his paternal obligations 
that he said of him, “I know him, that he will 
command his children and his household after 
him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord to 
do justice and judgment.” 

It will be seen from these passages, which 
could be greatly extended were it necessary, that 
the parent is held accountable to a fearful extent 
for the moral character of his offspring. And 
are not the cases of Hannah and Eli conclusive 
evidence upon this point? Samuel was, under 
God, what a pious, praying mother laid the foun- 
dation for his being—a great and good man. 
And the sons of Eli were what they were from 
the want of early religious training, as we plainly 
learn from the Lord’s displeasure toward him 
upon this subject. These instances impressively 
illustrate what moral complexion home teachings 
and influences give to the after lives of children; 
how that they go out from the nursery either to 
bless or curse the world just as they have or 
have not been trained in the ways of piety. 

In some further remarks upon the permanent 
moral results growing out of home influences 
upon the young mind and heart, let us note the 
eases of John Wesley and Lord Byron. The 
question naturally comes up, Why were these 
two great representative men, who were certainly 
not far from being equal-on the score of mental 
power, so essentially different in their moral 
characters and in the world’s estimate of their 
lives and deaths? Is not the solution to this 
problem only to be found in the circumstances 
giving tone to their characters in early life? Let 
us see whether, on acknowledged moral principles, 
we are not prepared for all that followed from 
what went before their start into the active 
world. Rightly to judge as to the reason of the 
difference between these great representative 
men in character and moral action we must 
begin with first principles; we must go to the 
nursery. 

Wesley’s parents were deeply pious, especially 
his devoted mother, to whose spiritual care he 
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and the rest of the children were chiefly com- 
mitted. Susannah Wesley was in every sense a 
remarkable woman. It is doubtless not too 
much to say that her equal in all the essential 
elements of a great female character has never 
been found in the Christian Church ; certainly never 
her superior. Remarkable alike for the vigor of 
her intellect, the extent of her attainments, the 
depth and fervor of her piety, and the uniformity 
of her devotion to the religious welfare of her 
offspring, she was rarely gifted for her great 
work in life. But we have only time to speak 
of her as a mother. What she was in this 
respect will appear from a single remark: she 
spent six hours of every day in teaching and 
praying with her children. The laying of the 
foundation of John Wesley’s noble character—a 
character which has imposed a debt of gratitude 
upon humanity which can never be paid—was 
no easy task. Long years of patient religious toil 
and methodical effort were necessary to this great 
result. As illustrative of her purpose and perse- 
verance in her maternal work, Mr. Wesley’s father 
remarked on one occasion he did not see how she 
could haye so much patience with that block- 
head—referring to John—for that was the twen- 
tieth time she had told him a certain thing; 
whereupon she replied, that was the very reason 
she had again informed him, for had she told him 
only nineteen times she would have had all her 
labor for nothing. But why say more? The 
world knows the rest. 

It may, therefore, be safely said that whatever 
of greatness the world has to concede to John 
Wesley for his noble, self-sacrificing labors for 
the good of his race, much of it must be ascribed 
to the pious toils and ardent prayers of his re- 
markable mother. If Wesley was great in win- 
ning souls to Christ, and in turning many to 
righteousness, his mother was none the less 
great, under God, in molding and fitting him for 
his sublime work! 

But how unlike Mrs. Wesley was the mother 
of Lord Byron! Ill-tempered and cross in dis- 
position, peace and happiness were strangers to 
her dwelling. Her son was deformed; and to 
add to this natural affliction, his mother in her 
not unfrequent fits of anger was wont to allude 
to it, and made it the occasion of cruel taunt and 
reproach to his feelings. Such was her unnatural 
treatment and unmotherly course to him, that he 
seems never to have had the first sentiment of 
affection for her. And thus we see how the 
foundation of this great moral wreck was laid in 
the nursery ! 

Lord Byron was confessedly a man of rare 
mental endowments, as his works abundantly 
show; but his noble gifts and varied learning 
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were prostituted to the most ignoble of purposes. 
While he “builds the lofty rhyme” with a mas- 
ter’s skill and the poet’s highest creative energy, 
yet his glowing pages are, in many instances, 
only vice and licentiousness gilded in the richest 
colorings, and adorned with the rarest beauties of 
the poetic art. Eternity alone can measure the 
extent of injury which Byron has done to hu- 
manity by the wicked use of his great powers. 

No marvel is it that he could not make out 
“the round dozen of happy days in all his life,” 
as he said some time before his death; and no 
wonder is it that Wesley, amid the spiritual tri- 
umph and moral grandeur of an hour for which 
he had been taught to live, he could say, “Zhe 
best of all, God is with us !” 

In conclusion, I ask, in all seriousness, why 
the difference between John Wesley and Lord 
Byron in their lives and deaths, and in the 
world’s verdict concerning them? If this ques- 
tion is honestly answered, it must be ascribed 
almost exclusively to the different characters of 
their mothers, and to the influences surrounding 
them in early life. These results were not acci- 
dentally reached, but had their origin in specific 
causes. Wesley might have been a Byron in 
wickedness, or Byron a Wesley in piety under 
different circumstances. The Book is positive 
and exceptionless on this point: “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” 

From the teachings of Scripture, and from the 
lessons of human experience we alike learn the 
awful responsibility of parents to their children. 
Fathers and mothers should never forget that 
the nurseries of the land.are sending out into the 
world characters so far resembling John Wesley 
or Lord Byron, that their existence will either 
prove a blessing or a curse to humanity! What 
an awful reflection! and yet how few practically 


consider it! What frightful disclosures will the | 


judgment of the great day make upon this sub- 
ject! May every parent or guardian who reads 
this article look at his or her fireside duties in 
the light of eternity, and be able to realize at the 
last that the world has been made all the better 
by so doing! 


SODCS 


Tae DIABOLICAL TRIO—PRIDE, Envy, anp 
Harte.—There is a diabolical trio existing in the 
natural:man, implacable, inextinguishable, coöp- 
erative, and consentaneous—pride, envy, and 
hate: pride that makes us fancy we deserve all 
the goods that others possess; envy, that some 
should be admired while we are overlooked; and 
hate, because all that is bestowed on others di- 
minishes the sum we think due to ourselves. 
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BY EB. ATHOW WEST. 





“Between me and thee there is a great gulf fixed.” 


Yes, ’t was an awful hour when I 
Witnessed thy dying agony ! 
The scene’s still present to my mind— 
’T is painful—'t is heart-rending ; 
Nor can I consolation find, 
The mournful thought attending, 
That. distant worlds must sever 
Thy soul and mine forever. 


I marked that wild, terrific gaze; 
That gloom which overspread thy ‘face ; 
I heard that awful lingering groan, 
As thou wast slowly dying, 
And then I heard that last deep moan : 
To me was truly trying 
To think that worlds forever 
Thy soul and mine must sever. 


Oft have I laid thee out the plan 
Of mercy shown to fallen man; 
And told of Jesus’ dying love, 
While kindled friendship’s feeling ; 
The hope that we should meet above 
O'er my fond bosom stealing! 
Nor dreamed I that forever 
Far worlds our souls would sever. 


And oft have I, in earnest mood, 
Entreated ‘thee to serve thy God ; 
Then urged I thee to seek his face, 
Of all thy sins repenting, 
And own thy need of saving grace, | 
Thy callous heart relenting. 
Vow distant-worlds must sever 
Thy soul and mine forever. 


Thy doom unalterably sure, 
Shall through eternity endure! 
And now must friendship let thee:go, 
And each fond tie be broken; 
Thy sentence, everiasting woe, 
The mouth of God hath spoken; 
And distant worlds must sever 
Thy soul and mine forever. 


But still affection’s kinder claim 
To my sad heart endears thy name! 
And oft where thou with me hast roved, 
Still will I wander weeping; 
There for the sake of him I loved 
My midnight vigils keeping, 
Though distant worlds dissever 
Thy soul and mine forever. 


And though I will not follow thee 
To thine abode of misery, 
Yet oft to thy new grave I'll go, 
And o’er it sadly bending, 
Alone I'll drink my ecup-of woe, 
The mournful thought attending, 
That distant worlds forever 
Thy soul and mine must sever. 
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OBEDIENCE BETTER THAN SACRIFICE.—“ To obey is 
better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 
1 Samuel xv, 22. 

Saul received a very clear and specific command from 
God to slay the Amalekites, and utterly destroy all that 
they had, for they had been the most bitter af the ene- 
mies of the Israelites, and were guilty of heinous na- 
tional sins. Saul disobeyed God’s command. He was 
commanded to destroy the Amalekites utter ly—without 
exception. But he destroyed only that which was “vile 
and refuse;” “all that was good, he would not utterly 
destroy them.” 

Perhaps Saul thought the command too cruel, or per- 
haps he coveted the possessions of Amalek; or, it may 
be that he wished to gratify his vanity by an ostenta- 
tious display of the prisoners he had taken, and the 
spoil he had captured. His conduct was a deliberate 
act of disobedience to God’s specific command. Saul’s 
conduct is a type of human nature in manifesting—l. 
A disinclination to render a full and complete obedience 
to God’s expressed will. 2. A proneness to render that 
to God which he does not require, and withholding that 
which he demands. 3. In the excuses he makes for his 
disobedience. (1.) He told a lie, “I have performed 
the commandment of the Lord.” But in this he was 
detected by Samuel, who said, ‘What meaneth this 
bleating of sheep in mine ears?” ete. (2.) He throws 
the onus of his guilt on the shoulders of his people, as 
though he had no command over them. (3.) He offers 
the very fruit of his disobedience upon the altar at 
Gilgal, as a bribe to God and a quietus to conscience. 
The paramount importance of obedience will appear 
from the following remarks: 

I. ALL THINGS ARE CONSIDERED BY THE ALMIGHTY 
AS SUBORDINATE TO HIS LAW. “Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but not a jot or a tittle of the law shall 
fail.” Among men law is the most august principle. 
To it all men must defer. Kings, nobles, peoples, are 
subordinate to it. Kings may be dethroned, dynasties 
destroyed, and nations pass away, but the eternal prin- 
ciples of rectitude are immovable as the everlasting 
hills. 

II. EVERY INFRINGEMENT OF LAW ENTAILS PUNISH- 
MENT. It is “‘a terror to evil-doers,” it knows nothing 
of mercy. It can wink at no short-coming. 1. Pun- 
ishment will certainly follow sin, as pain and suffering 
follow an infringement of the material laws of the uni- 
verse. The wicked shall not escape. ‘I have sworn in 
my wrath if they shall enter into my rest.” 2. The 
protracting of the punishment is no proof of its aban- 
donment. ‘Therefore let the sinner beware—let him not 
say, “ Where is the promise of His coming?” “The 
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Son of man shall come as a thief in the night.” The 
antediluvians mocked the threatenings of God one hund- 
red and twenty years, but destruction overtook them 
after all. 3. The final punishment of the disobedient 
will be eternal in its effect. Saul’s posterity lost the 
throne of Israel forever. 

III. IN ORDER TO ATONE FOR THE GUILT OF MEN WHO 
HAVE INFRINGED THE LAW OF GOD, THE GREATEST 
SACRIFICE HAS BEEN OFFERED. All the sacrifices un- 
der the old dispensation were to illustrate and honor 
law. Christ appeared in our nature to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself. ‘He was made of a woman, 
made under the law.” In his humanity he rendered 
that obedience to the law which it demands of all its 
subjects. “Fulfilling the law for righteousness.” He 
came “not to destroy, but to fulfill.” And through vir- 
tue of his deity imparting that quality and efficacy to 
his sacrifice that he became the propitiation for sin. 

Learn the importance of ascertaining what the will 
of God respecting us is—the importance, present and 
eternal, of obeying it, and let us pray that we may have 
obedient hearts, that we may serve him to all well- 
pleasing. 


Tur REWARD OF THE FAITHFUL SERVANT.—“ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant: thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
Matt. xxv, 21. 

Christianity does not subject to the sway of mere ab- 
stractions, or only of conscience as the asserter of law; 
it teaches that it is congenial and proper to our nature 
to serve a person, the highest, owner of all things, the 
most worthy of confidence, the most endeared. All 
men are of right his servants, though many are un- 
faithful. 

The reward of the faithful servant: 

I. CONSISTS IN OBTAINING THE APPLAUSE OF CHRIST. 
“Well-done, good and faithful servant,” etc. Man 
pants for praise. The vain man lives upon it, and will 
greedily drink in what he knows to be flattery. What, 
then, must applause be? 1. From.Him whose knowl- 
edge secures that his praise is unerring, while his own 
experience of the like service gives his praise special 
significance. 2. From Him whose righteousness secures 
that it is sincere. 3. From Him whose interest in the 
person of his servant gives his praise a peculiar and 
crowning charm. 4. From Him who will pronounce it 
in the presence of the fellow-servants. 

IE. CONSISTS IN WITNESSING THE JOY OF CHRIST. 1. 
This joy arises from the beneficent exercise of the great- 
est power. (There is an evident parallelism between 
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being made “ruler over many things,” and “the joy of 
thy Lord.”) 2. Is infinite in intensity and might. 

We learn also herefrom, that it was to obtain this 
joy that “he endured the cross.” 

During his earthly life he had been striving, but with 
comparatively small result, to benefit men. While his 
desire was boundless, his influence was limited, and his 
teaching and example were, except in a few, impotent. 
With what exultation, then, did the risen Christ bound 
from ‘the few” to “ the many things,” announcing to the 
disciples, “All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth!” s 

As yet we have known Christ only as “the man of 
sorrows;” this is the character of Christ on earth, But 
Christ in joy makes heaven. 

III. Consists IN PARTAKING OF THE BLESSEDNESS 
oF CHRIST, which is here parallel to an increase of 
power and responsibility. ‘I will make thee ruler over 
many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 1. 
This increase of responsibility gives the applause new 
force and confirmation, 2, It awakens a gratifying 
sense of new dignity and worth. 3. This partaking of 
Christ’s joy is made possible only by sympathy with and 
resemblance tohim. The servant has ever had the like 
taste, the like longings to benefit; has, amid lamenta- 
tion and difficulty, done his -best; now the increase of 
ability and the widening of influence give him the like 
joy. 4. This exhibits heaven, not as a bed of ease, but 
as a scene of far more stupendous operations and- re- 
sponsibilities than this world. 


ABOUNDING CONSOLATION." As the sufferings of 
Christ abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by 
Ohrist”  2-Cor. i, 5. 

When Mr. James Bainham, who suffered under Henry 
VIII, of England, was in the midst of the flames, which 
had half consumed his arms and legs, he said aloud— 
“O ye Papists, ye look for miracles, and here now you 
may see a miracle; for in this fire I feel no more pain 
than if I were in a bed of down, but it is to me a bed 
of roses.” 


GOTTHOLD’S EMBLEMs.—From this invaluable treas- 
ury of quaint jewels we gather a few adapted to the 
season of the year: 


A Lesson from the Dust of Summer.—On an excursion into 
the country during the hot days of Summer, Gotthold discov- 
ered that the clothes of the party were thickly covered with 
dust, which they had not perceived as it fell, but which now 
gave them trouble enough to brush and shake off. From this 
occurrence, said he, let us reap a useful admonition on the 
subject of sin and its properties. At the present season, when 
_the weather is fine and undisturbed by showers, dust is easily 
raised and falls plentifully. In like manner it is, when flesh 
and blood enjoy fair weather and sunshine, that sinful lusts 
are most apt to be excited, and drop most thickly in actual 
sins. 

As dust consists of many minute particles and falls imper- 
ceptibly, so that we scarcely perceive, till we are bespread 
with it; sodo many small sins combine to form a great one, 
which is called habit and security, and is the nearest stage to 
hell. 3 

As dust injures clothes, and sometimes sticks so fast that it 
can by no means be removed from them, and as no one likes 
it, but labors, as we are now doing, to brush it off, even so sin 
makes us hateful in the sight of God, and disreputable in that 
of men, so that we ought justly to take all pains to purge our 
conscience and amend our life. 

No one who travels in weather like this can escape the dust; 


a 
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and just as little upon the pilgrimage of this transitory life 
can any boast of being unsullied by sin. 

In fine, as the dust settles and lies as quietly as if it had 
no existence, but is stirred and raised by the slightest breath 
of wind, so it sometimes seems as if sin no longer dwelt within 
us, but was vanquished and annihilated, and we freed from 
all restraint to serve God in a pure and blameless life: no 
sooner does opportunity occur than sin makes its appearance, 
and we discover that we have much more of the world in our 
hearts than we had ever supposed. 

Alas! thou righteous God, how abominable and defiled in 
thy most holy sight are my garments and walk! No doubt, 
from day to day, I brush the dust away, but ah, me! how lit- 
tle good it does! Forgive me, O my Father, forgive me, and 
do thou thyself cleanse and purge me, granting grace that 
my walk may be habitually circumspect, and that, at last, I 
may enter pure and unsullied into thy city. 

Shooting at the Mark.—In a certain neighborhood the young 
men had been allowed, for pleasure and pastime, to sët up a 
target at which they shot, all endeavoring to do their best. 
Gotthold happened to be in the vicinity, and, hearing the 
reports, fell into the following train of reflection: All of these 
shooters aim at the black mark, and yet there can be little 
doubt that only a few will hit it. The same is the case with 
our Christianity and its perfection. Since the fall we no 
longer—to use the sportsman’s phrase—have a steady hand: 
but although an outline of Divine perfection, in other words, 
the law, is set before us as the mark at which, in all our 
thoughts, words, and works, we are to aim; still we so often 
shoot aside that our perfection is really imperfection, and we 
must even reckon it a kind of perfection to be aware how im- 
perfect we are, mourn over our defects, and endeavor, by the 
practice of godliness, to grow daily better. None of us has 
reached the mark as we ought to have done; but we are all 
upon the way to it, one nearer, another not so near, and God 
is satisfied with us if he only find us laboring and pressing 
toward it. Would that men were but satisfied with each 
other, when this one strikes the center, and that one only 
touches the corner of the target! Why do we despise a 
brother because we are nearing the goal, while he is doing 
his best to follow? Show me the man who has always hit 
and never missed the mark—I mean who has at all times and 
in all things chosen the better part—and I will look upon him 
with astonishment as an angel. My God! keep my Chris- 
tianity in continual exercise, for exercise brings increase, and 
increase, at last, perfection—not, perhaps, such as will satisfy 
man, but such as will satisfy thee, my benign and merciful 
Judge ! 

The Wearisome Rain.—A tract of wet and stormy weather 
had set in, and continued so long that people at last disliked 
even to look out at the window. Many thereupon became 
impatient, and nothing was more common than to make and 
hear complaints of the bad weather. Says Gotthold: What 
do you mean by bad weather? Can any thing be worse than 
we, bad and ungodly men, who are born and bred in wicked- 
ness, have grown up in it, and, did not the Divine mercy pre- 
vent, would also die in it? Be assured it is any thing but a 
venial sin to censure God’s weather, and speak as if it were 
never good enough for us, or worthy of our gratitude, Did 
we but reflect who we are and what we do, we would soon for- 
get to murmur at the weather, and would rather be thankful 
to God for raining mere water upon us, and not fire and brim- 
stone. é 
My God, I thank thee from the bottom of my heart for this 
forbearance. I thank thee also for having given me a home, 
beneath whose roof, despite the storm, I now sit safe and dry, 
and along with it a sufficiency of bodily nourishment, so that 
I am under no necessity to seek for food in the heavy rain. O 
faithful God, if to thy ever wise and holy will it shall, per- 
chance, seem fit to involve my soul in a storm, I know not 
whither I could fly for refuge but to thyself, and to the tent 
and tabernacle of thy grace and truth; for in the time of 
trouble thou shalt hide me in thy pavilion; in the secret of 
thy tabernacle shalt thou hide me, Ps. xxvii, 5. In the 
shadow of thy wings will I make my refuge till these calami- 
ties be overpast. Ps. lvii, 1. 
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THE Frırstr Book IN AMERICA.—The first book 
printed in the United States was the Bay Psalm Book, 
in 1640. It passed through many editions here, and 
was reprinted in England in eighteen editions, the last 
being published in 1745. In Scotland it passed through 
twenty-two editions, the last appearing in 1759. It was 
the first work printed in America; it enjoyed a more 
lasting reputation, and had a wider circulation abroad 
than any volume published in this country since. It 
passed through seventy editions in all. 


Microscopic ANALYsis.—When Lieutenant Berry- 
man was sounding the ocean preparatory to laying the 
Atlantic telegraph, the quill at the end of the sounding- 
line brought up mud which, on being dried, became a 
powder so fine, that on rubbing it between the thumb 
and finger, it disappeared in the crevices of the skin. 
On placing this dust under the microscope, it was dis- 
covered to consist of millions of perfect shells, each of 
which had a living animal. 


Cuurca Music.—The first tunes employed in singing 
psalms and hymns in churches were “ popular airs and 
dances.” “Old Hundred” was a love ditty; “Rebuke 
Me Not,” a jig; “Stand up, O Lord,” a Poitou dance. 
Gardner, under the sanction of Archbishop Manners, 
adapted two hundred and twenty strains of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Bethoven to as many of the best versions 
of the Psalms; and he says, musically speaking, “ En- 
gland has not produced one original idea.” He ascribes 
the productions of Arne and Purcelle to the Italians, 
and our grave Church music to the Flemings. Old 
Hundred, according to Latrobe, was written by Claude 
Goudemel, and was probably unknown to Luther and 
his cotemporaries. He fell a victim to persecution, 
perishing at Lyons, in 1572, in St. Bartholomew’s 
massacre. 

The Rev. W. Havergal, in his “Old Church Psalm- 
ody,” says it was first published in Day’s Psalter, in 
1563. Handel is the authority for its being attributed 
to Luther, but he has produced no evidence, and is 
manifestly mistaken, for it is not found in any of the 
“ collections” published by the great reformer. Even 
to this day, it is but little known or used in the Lu- 
theran Churches on the continent, which could not have 
been the case if Luther had been its author. To what 
happy conception or fortunate recollection Goudemel 
owed his conception, we can not know, but probably to 
something yet older. 


_ Curious Custom.—It seems there was a law enacted in 
the Father-Land, in 1803, which declares that the State 
shall bring up, at its own charges, the seventh child of 
every family in which there are already six living sons 
and daughters, or either. This law has recently been 
enforced in favor of a citizen named Hooglandt, by the 
civil tribunal of the city of Amsterdam, and the judg- 
ment confirmed on appeal by the Royal Court at the 
Hague. Of the origin of this custom we have no 
knowledge, or upon what principle of political econ- 
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omy it is established and maintained. Why the seventh 
more than the fifth or the ninth, it would be perhaps 
difficult to determine. The enactors of the law, no 
doubt, had a reason which appeared sufficient to them- 
selves. We should exceedingly like to know what it 
was. It might reveal to us a state of popular opinion, 


or of domestic economy, or of civil polity, in which 
there would be much to amuse, if not to excite inquiry. 


MILITARY Terms.—A casemate gun is one fired from 
under a casemate. 

The general term for all kinds of heavy artillery is 
cannon. 

The guns on the top of a fortification are called bar- 
bette guns. 

A casemate is a-part of a fort covered with stone, 
making it ball-proof. 

A bomb-ketch is a small vessel built for the purpose 
of throwing shells from the gea. 

A bomb-proof is a vault of masonry, in which safety 
is afforded from the explosion of shells. 

_Field-pieces are small cannon mounted on carriages, 
drawn by horses, otherwise termed Flying Artillery. 

cote are small shells two or three inches in di- 
ameter. 
hand. 

The Gabion is a huge basket filled with earth to give 
temporary defense to a besieging party before earth- 
works are thrown up. 

The Petard is of the shape of a hat, and was, in for- 
mer days, filled with powder and shot, and was used to 
explode gates and drawbridges. 

‘The Columbiad, sometimes termed the Paixhan, is a 
large gun—sometimes of enormous size, for firing any 
Kind of projectile, but chiefly intended for shells. 

A Howitzer is a light mortar on wheels, for field 
service. It is used with great effect in throwing gren- 
ades and shells among bodies of men, in the same way 
that mortars are used against cities and forts. 

The Mortar, so called from its wide mouth and gen- 
eral resemblance to the utensil of the druggist, is short 
and of enormous circumference, being intended solely 
for bomb-shells. It is sometimes thirty inches in 
diameter. 

The Bomb or Shell is expected to explode at the time 
of striking; it is hollow and filled with powder, which 
is ignited by means of a fuse of hollow wood. ‘The fuse 
which is driven into the orifice of the shell, takes fire 
from the flame when the piece is discharged. 

The Dahlgren derives its name from Captain Dahl- 
gren, of the U. S. Navy. He first discovered that 
when a gun burst, its first fracture was at the breech. 
Hence he proposed to avoid danger by increasing the 
thickness of the gun, not only at the breech, but for 
several feet toward the muzzle, 

Forts are angular or star shaped, so as to have the 
advantage of cross-fire. On land they are approached 
by a gradual ascent, called the glacis, which is swept by 
the defending guns on all sides. The abattis are the 


They can be fired from guns or thrown by 
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obstacles with which the skirts of the glacis are incum- 
bered to prevent approach. 


History or our FnAc.—tThe flag, during the Con- 
federation, was indorsed by the Congress of that body, 
by a resolution adopted on the 14th of June, 1777, in 
the following words: 

Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United States 
be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that the 
union be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, represent- 
ing a new constellation. 

This flag continued in use under the Constitution till 
the 4th day of July, 1818, haying passed with unsullied 
honor through the war with Great Britain, from June, 
1812, to its close by the ratification of the treaty of 
Ghent, in February, 1815. 

In the year 1818, the number of States in the Union 
amounted to twenty, and on the 4th of April, 1818, the 
Congress of the United States passed a law in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Be it enacted, ete.— 

SECTION 1. That from and after the fourth day of July 
next, the flag of the United States be thirteen horizontal 
stripes, alternate red and white; that the union be 
twenty stars, white on a blue field. 

Srction 2. That on the admission of every new State 
into the Union, one star be added to the union of the 
flag, and that such addition shall take effect on the 
fourth day of July next succeeding such admission. 

So stands the flag at this day, and it is unalterable 
but by law. 

On the fourth of July, when the Congress of the 
United States next assembles, the State of Kansas will, 
according to law, appear as a new star in the Flag of 
our Union, i 


A Port REWARDED.—In the records of the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company we find this gratifying entry: 1654, 
£13 5s. 8d. given to Ogilby, the poet, free of the com- 
pany, on his petition that he had, at much study and 
expense, translated Virgil into English meter, with an- 
notations, and likewise Asop’s Fables, both which he 
had presented to them fairly bound. 


MoontieHt.—The light derived from the moon, ac- 
cording to the experiments made by Leslie, is about the 
one hundred thousandth part of the illuminating power 
of the sun. This planet always presents the same face 
to us, which proves that she revolves round her axis in 
the same time that she revolves round the earth. A 
spectator on the lunar surface would behold the earth, 
like a luminous orb, suspended in the vault of heaven, 
presenting a surface about thirteen times larger than 
the moon does to us, and appearing sometimes gibbous, 
sometimes horned, and at other times with a round, 
full face. : 


CHURCH LATITUDE. — The Protestant Churchman, 
speaking of the comprehensiveness of the Episcopal 
communion, says, that the Calvinist and the Arminian 
| do adhere to the same Church; and such is the latitude 
allowed within the limits of essential soundness, that no 
Christian would find his conscience greatly troubled, or 
his liberty in non-essential points restricted by con- 
formity to the creed it puts in the mouth of its mem- 
bers. Our cotemporary is too modest. Episcopal 
“latitude” has been found in this country to include 
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those who were Romanists in every thing but the name; 
while in England, at this very time, it incloses in the 
same fold with the truest evangelicals men who deride 
inspiration, atonement, retribution, and nearly every 
other cardinal doctrine of the Christian system, 


Names or WoMEN AND THEIR MEANING.—Mary, 
the commonest of all females’ names, is also the sweet- 
est given to woman. It is not strange that it prevails 
so universally. It signifies exalted; Maria and Marie— 
the latter French—are only other forms of Mary, and 
of course have the same meaning. Martha signifies bit- 
terness. Anna, Anne, Hannah, and, probably, Nancy, 
are from the same source, and signify kind and gener- 
ous. Ellen was originally Helen; which, according to 
some etymologists; has the meaning of alluring; but 
others define it as one who pities. Jane, now generally 
familiarized into Jenny, signifies, like Anna, kind or 
generous. For Sarah, or Sally, there are two defini- 
tions—a princess, and the morning star. Busan signifies 
a lily, and is a fitting name for a tall, slender flower- 
girl, of delicate complexion and native grace. Rebecca, 
plump. Lucy signifies light, and was anciently given 
to girls born at daybreak ; it may also be considered as 
meaning brightness of aspect, and applied accordingly. 
Bertha, bright, and Alberte, all-bright. Louisa—in 
French Louise—is the feminine of Louis, and signifies 
one who protects. Fanny, or Frances, means frank or 
free. Catherine, or Katherine, pure or chaste; it is one 
of the best of our female names. Sophia, from the 
Greek, means wisdom. Caroline and Charlotte, queens. 
Emma, tender, affectionate, motherly. Margaret, a 
pearl, or a dahlia. Julia, soft-haired; Julette and Juli- 
etta are the same as Julia. Agnes means chaste. Ame- 
lia, and Amy, and Amis, beloved. Clara signifies clear 
or bright. Eleanor, all faithful. Gertrude, all truth, 
grace, favor; Laura, a laurel; Matilda, a noble or braye 
mind; Phebe, light of life. s 


CHATTERTON'S PaPERS.—In the morning upon which 
Chatterton committed suicide, he left Brook-street with 
a bundle of MSS., which he told Mrs. Russell he was 
going to put in some place of safety, as they were a 
treasure to any one. 

I can not find that any search was made for these 
papers, either by Warton or Sir Herbert Croft. Can 
any of your readers inform me if they were ever 
recovered ? 

It is noteworthy that he obtained some money the 
while he was out. But as no one would be likely to 
advance any thing upon “ Rowley,” I presume it was 
obtained by the sale of one of his books. F. R. 


DRAWING THE Lone-Bow.—A well-known ie the 
other day quoted an old saying, that “rhetoric is like 
the long-bow; the force of the arrow depends on the 
strength of the arm that draws it; while argument is 
like the cross-bow, the force of the belt is the same 
whether discharged by the finger of a child or that of a 
giant.” From whom is this expression taken, and is it 
the origin of the phrase, “drawing the long-bow,” which 
is so often applied to those who exaggerate ? A.A. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who is the author of “ Thinks 
I to Myself,” a satirical novel quite popular in this 
country sixty years ago? Is there any late edition 
of the work ? 4 Q. 
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Pans anf Girls’ Srpurimeray. 


THE LITTLE GIRL IN BLACK. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. F. M. ROWE. 


«O ANNIE! look here!” said Mollie Ward, as she bounced 
into the sitting-room one day after school ; “look what I bor- 
rowed from one of the girls—such a delightful book! called 
the ‘Woman in White.’ The girls were all talking about it 
at recess; they say there is a real ghost in it, and it ’most 
makes your hair stand on end to read it. You and I can have 
such a nice time over it this evening.” 

A low laugh from the other end of the room caused Mollie 
to turn round and observe her mother, whom she had quite 
overlooked in her eagerness to show her sister the book. 

“0, mamma!” she exclaimed, “I did not know you were 
there; of course, I meant to ask your permisson to read it 
first. Please, let me, won’t you?” J 

“Why? to make that hair stand on end, that I had such 
trouble to smeoth into lady-like ringlets this morning?” 
asked her mother. ‘No; I do not approve of sensation novels 
for school-girls; there is time enough for them by and by, 
when the realities have cooled down that- young blood which 
is so ready to curdle at the bare mention of a ghost; but to 
make up to you for your disappointment, suppose I tell you a 
story this evening, though I can not promise a ghost, and 
perhaps not even a sensation, but to make it attractive, and 
by way of opposition to your ‘novel,’ I will call it the ‘ Little 
Girl in Black.’ ” 

“Thank you; that will be charming !” exclaimed the girls ; 


“but why,” added Mollie, “should we not anticipate the f 


evening, and have the story at once? see, it is growing dark, 
and the rain is beating a most musical patter upon the win- 
dow-panes l” 

“A fitting accompaniment, I suppose you think, for any 
story with such a somber title as mine?’ said her mother. 

‘Yes; and here we are at your feet; so now, please, begin 
with time, place, and circumstance.” 

“ Well, then, the time was early in September, at the close 
ef the Summer holidays, or, more properly, the beginning of 
the Fall term, and the place was Mrs. Hartly’s ‘Academy for 
Young Ladies,’ as her circular termed it, situated a few miles 
out of the town of N——, in which most of our parents re- 
sided ; and the circumstances I shall develop as I proceed with 
my narrative—although, perhaps, you will say at the conclu- 
sion, it was not ‘much of a circumstance’ after all. 

“TJ had attended school for the last year at Mrs. Hartly’s, 
and now, on my return, my little sister, Kitty, our household 
pet, had been permitted to accompany me, and enter upon the 
mysteries of the three R’s— readiw’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic.’ 
The first day at school is rarely a very busy one, and so, after 
assembling in the morning, arranging our classes and the 
lessons for the next day, we were dismissed to roam about at 
our pleasuve, and to revisit our favorite haunts in the adjacent 
woods, which seemed even yet to be ringing with the echoes 
of our merry voices, as we played ‘hide and seek.’ In my 
young days I thought there never could be a nicer place for a 
school, and my maturer judgment is not inclined to contra- 
dict the assertion; pure air and exercise, those life-giving 
elements, which every body advocates, every reformer lectures 
about, and which so few comparatively of the human race 
enjoy, these, in all their healthful abundance, were constantly 
ours. I ean not say that all our outdoor performances were 
eminently lady-like, and that some of us were not just a little 
bit inclined to be hoydens; but good Mrs. Hartly, believing 
that sound bodies would naturally engender sound minds, was 
discreetly blind to our romps, trusting to home influence and 
advancing years to transform us into dignified young ladies. 
And so, on the day of which I am speaking, I had been intro- 





ducing Kitty to all the ‘lions’ of the place; consisting of the 
old watch-dog, Lion by name, but who was so lamblike in his 
nature, that he had never been kuown to attack any thing 
but a lame chicken who ventured one day within the pre- 
cincts of his kennel on a foraging expedition; a pair of ban- 
tams ; a curiously-shaped bird’s nest, in which we had watched 
the rearing of a happy family in the last Spring; a lame gray 
goose, the date of whose hatching was wrapped in such pro- 
found obscurity, that a tradition was quite popular among the 
school-girls, that he was the surviving member of that little 
flock who cackled at the gates of Rome; and lastly, though 
not least in her own estimation or in that of any body else 
about the place, came Hannah, the cook ; she had been one of 
the fixtures of the establishment from time immemorial, and 
all the new-comers were presented by the older girls to Han- 
nah, with as much anxiety for her opinion, as if their future 
success in the institution depended upon that decision. Han- 
nah was an oddity, having the funniest way imaginable of 
speaking in short sentences, and always introducing the topic 
of conversation, before beginning upon it; upon the present 
occasion Kitty was received with many marks of considera- 
tion, I being privately informed that she was ‘ pretty as a pic- 
tur’ ;’ and the subject of ‘cookies’ being duly announced, we 
were informed we might have some. 

“<Girl in Black!’ ejaculated Hannah; ‘have you seen her ¢ 
Don’t b’lieve in’t; ’gainst natur’, making young ones look 
mournful-like.’ 

«¢But who is she, Hannah?’ said I. 

“New girl; you’ll see; got no more time to talk.’ 

“We accordingly considered ourselves dismissed; and, in 
roaming about with the other girls, almost forgot Hannah’s 
announcement of the mysterious new-comer. But late in the 
afternoon Kitty and I wandered off from the other girls into a 


| thickly-shaded part of the woods, and were sitting silently rest- 


ing upon the trunk of a fallen tree, when a low, wailing sob 
met our ears. Kitty started, and pressing closer to my side 
exclaimed, ‘What is it, sister?’ ‘Who’s there? I called out; 
no answer came, but the sobbing ceased. I gathered courage, 
and walked toward the spot from which the sound proceeded, 
but at that moment a small, dark figure rushed by me in the 
direction of the school-house, and we both exclaimed together, 
tO! it must be the little girl in black 1’ 

“ After supper, our lessons being all learned, we concluded 
to have a grand, final game of hide-and-seek. It was my 
turn to hide, and Kitty being still too timid to leave my side, 
went with me. Quietly slipping off our shoes, we crept up 
stairs, and turning the handle of the first door we came to 
went in. It opened into a long passage lighted at the end by 
a large window, and there, curled up on the wide seat, with 
the bright moonlight streaming in upon ‘her, sat the little 
girl in black. Our young hearts were touched by the sorrow 
expressed in her mourning garments, and in the deep dejec- 
tion of her attitude; and Kitty pulled me along, saying, 
t O, sister ! let ’s go comfort her.’ 

She was a very dark child, with hair and eyes as black as 
the dress she wore, and as my sunny-haired sister, in her 
white dress, bent over her in the moonlight, the contrast was 
quite startling. Kitty was the first to speak. 

“Why don’t you come and play with us?” said she; ‘you 
look so sad, sitting here alone.’ 

‘A passionate burst of tears, at first, was the only reply, 
then she answered rapidly : 

“iI am gad, I don’t want to play, God means me to be 
alone!’ 

“Strange words to fall from the lips of a child not yet 
twelve years old! 

“¢O, no, no!” said Kitty; ‘we shall be so glad to have you 
come with us, and J am sure God never wants any body to be 
alone.’ 
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“¢Then, why did He take all that I had? she said, almost 
fiercely ; ‘mother, baby, and—O! my father ? 

“ The last name passed her lips in a perfect sob of grief. I 
stood powerless in the presence of such a mighty sorrow; but 
Kitty threw her white arms around her, and whispered, as 
the only consolation she could offer, ‘God loves you!’ 

“Then, why did He take them all from me?’ said she; 
‘tell me that.’ 

“It was too hard a question for Kitty’s theology; she had 
much faith but little knowledge, and she looked up at me 
with a mute appeal. 

“í Suppose we do not talk any more to-night about sad 
things,’ said 1; ‘it is almost time for prayers; please, come 
down with us.’ 

“Ves, do,’ said Kitty, ‘and perhaps you’ll sleep in our 
room ; that will be nice, for Iam sure we shall love you very 
much.” ; 

“The little girl could not resist the softening influence of 
Kitty’s loving tones, and a kiss, given there and then, was 
the first pledge of that deep affection which existed between 
them from that hour. 

“On the following day, from Mrs. Hartly, I learned the 
history of the little stranger. Her name was Rachel Lever- 
ing, and, as far as relations were concerned, she was really 
alone in the world. Her mother had died some five years 
previously, leaving the little Rachel and a babo, a few weeks 
old. Mr. Levering, being himself in a delicate state of health, 
had retired from business with an ample income, and in his 
quiet country home, with the aid of a good housekeeper, de- 
yoted himself to the rearing of his little, motherless ones. 
The baby grew in health and beauty, and just when its prat- 
tling voice was making sweet music in their home, the angel 
of death plucked the sweet flower to bloom beside its mother 
in the paradise of God. Henceforth Rachel and her father 
lived for each other alone, and when, at last, that father too 
was stricken down, and the hour of parting came, the grief 
of the daughter was unlike that of a child, in its intensity; 
and when all was over, she lay for weeks alternating between 
life and death. The guardian whom her father had ap- 
pointed in his will, being a bachelor without any settled 
home, nothing was left for the poor child but a boarding- 
school. Fortunately the choice fell upon Mrs. Hartly’s, and 
thus it came to pass that the ‘little girl in black’ became a 
member of our happy circle. 

“ Those of the school-girls who resided in the town, always 
went home on Friday evening, and remained till the follow- 
ing Monday, while those from a distance were regular board- 
ers. On this first Friday evening we both cried when we had 
to leave Rachel; the poor, solitary heart had found something 
to love and cling to, and as we drove off, leaving her standing 
upon the porch, with the old sad look upon her face, Kitty 
burst out: 

«< Sister! T ’Il never leave her again; let’s beg mamma to 
let her come home with us always.’ 

“Tt did not need much urging to persuade our loving mother 
to receive the little, friendless girl; and the next week she was 
carried off in triumph to our home. When papa first saw 
Rachel she was sitting on the sofa, with Kitty’s arm thrown 
around her, reading from the same book. The contrast, I 
suppose, struck him forcibly, for, coming up to her, and play- 
fully putting his hand on her head, he said: 

«c And so this is my white kitten’s new friend? Why, you 
little black-eyed thing, I think I shall have to call you 
Gipsy.” 

“We were all startled by the passionate burst of tears 
which followed papa’s playful speech; but mamma, taking 
Rachel away to soothe her, discovered that ‘Gipsy’ had been 
her father’s pet name for her. . Just so had he been used to 
smooth her hair, and call her his ‘ black-eyed Gipsy.’ 

“Well, I must not linger any longer over our school days, 
though there are many pleasant incidents stored up in my 
memory connected with them, and which revealed the untold 
wealth of Rachel’s loving nature. That passionate yet loving 
heart, under my good mother’s teachings, learned to humble 
itself at the foot of the Cross, and there found that ‘ peace of 
God which passeth understanding.’ n 

“Upon leaving school Rachel became a permanent inmate 
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of our family, and, before many months had passed, we began 
to hope that she would be bound to us by closer ties than those 
of friendship. My eldest brother, Henry, who was practicing 
law at the South, returned to spend the Summer with us, and 
his boyish love was soon rekindled for the dark-eyed play- 
mate of his youth, who had developed into such a queenly 
woman. The wooing sped on well, and the marriage was 


‘fixed for the following Winter, when cur darling Kitty was 


taken ill; a severe cold caught while out on a boating excur- 
sion, developed that disease which had already proved fatal to 
so many of my mother’s family; and then how hushed were 
the merry voices in our dwelling, when it was whispered that 
Kitty—our loving, gentle Kitty—might be taken from us, 
Ah! our forebodings were only too true; all through the 
Summer she drooped and faded, and when the Winter came 
Henry went home without his bride. 

“*Do not ask me to leave her,’ said Rachel; ‘never, while 
my hand can minister to a single want of hers—she, the 
guardian angel of my youth, who taught my poor, bleeding 
heart that life was still worth having.” 

“Tt was in the early Spring that Kitty passed away, as 
calmly as a baby falls asleep upon its mother’s breast; we 
were all around her, and all had had some sweet words of 
farewell from those loved lips, when, with sudden energy, she 
threw her arm around Rachel, and drew her head down to 
the pillow, and there they lay, the dark locks and sunny ring- 
lets once more entwined; the old, childish love was strong 
even in death—and thus Kitty entered into life. 

« A very few more words, and you will know all that I have 
to tell you of the little girl in black. About a year after our sad 
bereavement, Rachel and I stood together at God’s altar, and 
Henry took his bride to his Southern home, while I, also a 
happy wife, returned to the old homestead. And so my story 
has ended in approved style with a double wedding.” 

And thank you, most heartily for it,’ said Mollie; “* but 
the moment you mentioned the little girl in black, I guessed 
it was aunt Rachel, though I never knew before who dear 
cousin Kitty was named after; there will now always be a 
double charm connected with her name.” 


Tae Fear OF DEATH TAKEN AWAY BY A SIGHT OF THE 
Savior.—The following beautiful incident was related to me 
by a mother: One of her little danghters was so very ill with 
a fever that her life was despaired of. She still, however, re- 
tained her mind in a conscious, active state, and was very 
much distressed with the fear of dying. Her distress con- 
tinued for several days, when, one morning, with a counte- 
nance radiant with happiness, she told her mother that she 
was not afraid to die, that she had seen the Savior, and that 
as soon as she died he would take her in his arms and carry 
her to heaven. 

She said that when she first saw him she was in a large, 
delightful room, with a company of little girls who were all 
preparing some beautiful present for him, except herself. Ho 
sat upon a glorious throne, and as she saw him in his glory 
and beauty, she longed to lay some offering at his feet. Many 
of the little girls were preparing elegant dolls, which they 
laid in his arms when they had finished decorating them; but 
she had nothing to give, and she wept because of ber deep 
poverty, when looking up through her tears, she saw him 
smiling upon her, and she hastened to him, and threw her- 
self into his arms; when his smile and words of welcome so 
rejoiced her that she awoke. 

The dream was so real that she longed to die. Marth had 
no attractions for her, after having had a glimpse of heaven ; 
and she would describe its glory in glowing words to all who 
came to see her, pleading with them to love the Savior. After 
remaining in a critical state for some time, she began to re- 
cover, to her great grief. She had been almost released from 
earth, but was required to return and work out her earthly 
mission. She retained for many years the vivid impression 
which this dream mado upon her mind, and though for a 
time giddy and apparently thoughtless, she could not escape 
its remembrance; and when I last heard from her, she was 
living a consistent Christian life, and looking forward to a re- 
union of unending happiness with tho Savior in his kingdom 
above, M. K. 
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Wansifie Gleauings. 


GENERAL JACKSON IN THE TENNESSEE CONFER- 
ENCE.—Not long before the death of the old veteran, 
the Tennessee Conference held its session at Nashville. 
By invitation he consented to visit the body. The time 
fixed was nine o'clock, Monday morning. ‘The recollec- 
tion of the scene that ensued will be perpetuated by a 
touching incident connected with it: 


The Conference room being too small to accommodate the 
hundreds who wished to witness the introduction, one of the 
churches was substituted, and an hour before the time filled 
to overflowing. Front seats were reserved for the members 
of the Conference, which was called to order by the bishop, 
seated in a large chair by the altar just before the pulpit. 
After prayers the committee retired, and a minute afterward 
entered conducting the General. They led him to the bishop’s 
chair, which was made vacant for him, the bishop meanwhile 
occupying another place within the altar. 

The secretary was directed to call the names of the members 
of the Conference, which he did in alphabetical order, each 
coming forward and receiving a personal introduction to the 
ex-President, and immediately retiring to give place to the 
next. The ceremony had nearly been completed, when the 
secretary read the name of Rev. James T. An elderly gentle- 
man, with a weather-beaten face, clad in a suit of jeans, arose 
and came forward. Few seemed to know him. He had al- 
ways been on circuits on the frontier, and though always at 
Conference, he never troubled it with long speeches, but kept 
his seat, and said but little; that little, however, was to the 
purpose. Mr.T. came forward and was introduced to General 
Jackson. He turned his face toward the General, who said; 

Tt seems to me we have met before.” 

The preacher, apparently embarrassed, said: 

“JT was with you through the Creek campaign; one of your 
body-guard at the battle of the Horse-shoe, and fought under 
your command at New Orleans.” 

The General arose slowly from his seat, and throwing his 
long, withered, bony arms around the preacher’s neck, ex- 
claimed: 

*¢ We ll soon meet where there’s no war; where the smoke 
of battle never rolls up in sulphurous incense l’ 

Never before or since have I seen so many tears shed as 
then flowed forth from the eyes of that vast assembly. Every 
eye was moist with weeping. Eleven years have passed away 
since that day. The old hero has been more than ten in his 
silent, narrow home. The voice that cheered the drooping 
fight, and thundered in the ear of routed armies, is silent for- 
eyer. The old preacher, too, has fought his last battle, laid 
his armor by, and gone home to his eternal rest. 


BISHOP JANES ON OLD PREACHERS.—An exchange, 
the Christian Intelligencer, gives thanks to Bishop 
Janes for speaking “a brave word” on this subject. 
We fear that the Methodist Episcopal Church is more in 
need of brave words upon it than any other. We give 
the extract for the benefit of our readers, and especially 
for the benefit of all members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church : 

Bishop Janes, in a sermon before the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, took occasion to dwell on the prevailing mania to have 
none but young men in the pulpit, showing its disastrous in- 
fluence upon the interests of religion, He then went on to 
say that if this matter “should go on as it has for the last 
few years, it will be but a very short period when the whole 
order of society will be reversed. In State and National 


Legislatures we will have laws requiring, not that no person 
ghall be eligible to the position of Governor or President till 





he is thirty to thirty-five years of age, but that no one shall 
be eligible after that age. Why, we shall have to ask the 
Divine Ruler to change his holy Word, and instead of reading, 
‘Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child; read, ‘ Woe 
to thee when thy king is a man!’ ” 

Thanks to Bishop Janes for speaking a brave word, which 
every body of Christians in the land needs to hear and regard. 


My Mornrr.—the following tender and touching 


| passage is a cutting rebuke to those who are ashamed 


of their parents, or who fail to honor them because of 
their early lack of education, or their homely manners: 


I am now so far advanced in life that my friends begin to 
call me old. But I have not lived long enough to learn why 
I should not still respect my mother, and regard her affection- 
ately. She is quite advanced in years, and has nearly lost her 
sight. She sits within a few feet of me, sewing up a rent in 
my linen coat, while I write this. She knows not what I am 
writing. She has been a widow eight years, and is still toil- 
ing for the welfare of her children, She has never studied 
grammar, nor philosophy, nor music. These things were sel- 
dom taught in her young days; but she knows their value, 
and has toiled many a hard day to purchase books for her 
children, and support them at school. And shall I now curl 


| the lip in scorn, or blush in company, to hear her substitute a 


verb of unity for one of plurality, or pronounce a word twenty 
years behind the Websterian era? Never—no, neyer! The 
old, dilapidated grammar in my library might testify against 
her style; but its testimony would be infinitely more terrible 
against my ingratitude. I recollect well when she rode seven 
miles, one cold Winter’s day, to sell produce and purchase 
that book for me, when I was a little boy. It required a 
sacrifice, but ‘‘ mother made it.’’ 


STRICT INTERPRETATION.—The traitors of the South, 
smitten with a trembling of the knees in view of the 
tremendous military preparations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for self-defense, are making a wonderful out- 
ery about the President’s transcending his powers: 
They have suddenly become strict interpretationists ; 
and with about as much consistency as the gentleman’s 
John in the following andecdote: 

* John, I am going to Church, and if it should rain, I wish 
you to come with the umbrella for me; however, you need not 
come unless it should ‘rain downright.’” The gentleman 
went. It did rain, but John had gone to the other end of the 
town to see Mary. His master came back with drenched 
garments and a look of implacable anger. ‘‘John, John,” 
said he, “why did n’t you bring the umbrella?” ‘‘ Because, 
sir,” replied John, “it rained slanting P” 


A CHorcz or Rutiaions.—The following brief para- 
graph comprises a whole volume on “the Evidences :” 


Five hundred years before the Christian era, Asia had given 
three great religions to the world—the Jewish, the Buddhist, 
and the Brahminical. How did these speak of the future? 
The Buddhist, full of wordy sublimities and muddy meta- 
physics, looks out into void space; and all the prospect he 
offers to his fellows is that of an absorption into the infinite, 
impersonal Mind, just as a rain-drop is lost in the ocean. 


| The Brahmin looks downward among the brute orders, and 


says to the dying disciple, ‘“‘Make your choice among the 
things that crawl, or that tread the earth; take what you 
like best, as the future home of your soul.” Far otherwise 
speaks the Jew. Hear him by the mouth of Daniel: “They 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; 
and they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars forever 
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and ever.” As is to us on earth this firmament, as are to us 
these everlasting stars, such shall be the immortality of them 
that are wise toward God, and who are zealous and loving 
toward their fellow-men, Are any words needed to point the 
contrast further? \ 


PoLEs VERSUS PRAYERS.—Some one gets off a good 
story illustrating an Irishman’s idea of the place when 
prayers should come in. We hope our readers will not 
“skip the moral :” 


We heard, a night or two since, a tolerably good story of a 
couple of raftsmen. The event occurred during the late big 
blow on the Mississippi, at which time so many rafts were 
swamped, and so many steamboats lost their sky riggings. A 
raft was just emerging from Lake Pepin as the squall came. 
In an instant the raft was pitching and writhing as if suddenly 
dropped into Charybdis, while the waves broke over with tre- 
mendous uproar, and, expecting instant destruction, one of 
the raftsmen dropped on his knees and commenced praying 
with a vim equal to the emergency. Happening to open his 
eyes for an instant, he observed his companion, not engaging 
in prayer, but pushing a pole into the water at the side of 
the raft. 

«What’s that yer doin’, Mike?” said he; “get down on 
yer knees now, for there isn’t a minit between us and pur- 
gatory.” 

“Be aisy, Pat,” said the other, as he coolly continued to 
punch the water with the pole; ‘‘be aisy, now! what ’s the 
use of praying when a feller can tech bottom with a pole?” 

Mike is a pretty fair specimen of a class of Christians much 
too large who prefer to omit prayer as long as they can ‘‘ tech 
bottom.” 


Homage Men Pay To Prery.—tThere is a sort of 
instinctive homage men pay to genuine piety, which tells 
powerfully in favor of religion: 


A ship-master in New York, haying discharged his erew 
and cargo, wanted a trusty man to take charge of his ship 
during a few days’ absence in the country. John ——, a 
sailor, was recommended. But he had no confidence in John, 
or any other sailor; he believed they would all steal when 
opportunities offered. However, as he could do no better, 
after haying put every thing possible under lock and key, he 
duly installed John as shipkeeper. Before leaving the city 
next morning, he thought he wonld take an early peep at his 
ship. So he quietly stepped on board, and, unperceived, care- 
fully opened the cabin door. There was John on his knees, 
with the Bible open before him! The Captain as carefully 
closed the door, and waited till John appeared, when he thus 
addressed him : 

“John,” at the same time handing him a bunch of keys 
from his pocket, “John, you may open all those drawers and 
trunks and air those things. John, keep a sharp look-out for 
those scamps along the wharves. John, keep every thing 
snug; I’Il be back on Tuesday.” 


How VICTORIA EDUCATES HER CHILDREN.—The 
following passage from the notes of a visitor shows how 
Victoria educates her children. It would be a good 
thing for some of the aristocracy of wealth—the only 
aristocracy we have in this country, and the most per- 
nicious of all aristocracies—to learn a lesson from the 
Queen of England with regard to the education of their 
own children : 


At Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, a large portion of pleas- 
ure grounds is appropriated to the young princes.and prin- 
cesses, who have each a flower and a vegetable garden, green- 
houses, hot-houses, and forcing-frames, nurseries, tool-houses, 
and even a carpenter’s shop. Here the royal children pass 
much of their lives. Each is supplied with a set of tools, 
marked with the owner’s name; and here they work with the 
enthusiasm of an amateur and the zeal of an Anglo-Saxon, 
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Moreover, on this juvenile property is a building, the ground 
floor of which is fitted up as a kitchen, with pantries, closets, 
dairy, larder, all complete in their arrangements ; and here 
may be seen the young princesses, arrayed a la cuisiniere, 
floured to the elbows, deep in the mysteries of pastry-making, 
like a rosy New England girl, cooking the vegetables from 
their own gardens, preserving, pickling, baking, sometimes to 
partake among themselves, or to distribute to the poor of the 
neighborhood the results of their handiwork. The Queen is 
determined that nothing shall remain unlearned by her chil- 
dren; nor are the young people ever happier than during 
their sojourn at Osborne. Over the domestic establishment is 
a museum of natural history, furnished with curiosities col- 
lected by the young party in their rambles and researches— 
geological and botanical specimens, stuffed birds and animals, 
articles of their own construction, and whatever is curious or 
interesting, classified and arranged by themselves. Not 
plants alone are cultivated, but health, vigor, and liberality— 
every quality, in fact, that must tend to make them better 
men and women, and better fitted to fill the station Provi- 
dence has allotted to them. 


A MOTTO ror THE SOLDIER.—In these warlike times 
any thing suggestive to the soldier can not be out of 
place: 


Three years ago a pious sergeant in the British army was 
mortally wounded at the storming of Lucknow. His last 
words directed his Bible to be given to his mother. In it was 
found a scrap of paper containing these lines of Shakspeare, 
from ‘‘ Henry V:” 

‘Every subject’s duty is the king’s; but 
Every subject’s soul is his own. Therefore 

` Should every soldier in the wars do as 
Every sick man in his bed, work every 
Mote out of his conscience; and dying 
So, death is to him advantage ; or not dying, 
The time was blessedly lost, wherein such 
Preparation was gained.” 


It were well if each “soldier in the wars’’ of our own army 
should keep a similar remembrance of the duty of working 
every mote out of his conscience, and should use the only pos- 
sible means to this end, the one revealed in Him whose blood 
cleanseth from all sin. 


PRAYER FOR OUR COUNTRY AND ITS ARMS.—Many 
of us can do little more than pray in this time of our 
country’s trial. The incident appended may suggest to 
us with what spirit and earnestness we should pray: 


It is said that on the Sabbath day on which the bloody and 
long-doubtful battle of Inkerman was fought, the chaplain 
of the English Embassy in Constantinople, hundreds of miles 
away, and ignorant of the facts, in the midst of his formal 
repetitions, burst forth, as if by sudden inspiration, into an 
extemporaneous prayer in behalf of his country, which length- 
ened itself on and on till his congregation declared that he 
had prayed a full hour! We trust that an equal spirit of 
prayer will be found all over the loyal part of our country. 
Now that, by no fault of the Government, the bloody issue is 
joined, let al® Christians beseech the God of hosts for his 
blessing upon those who hazard their lives at their country’s 
call. Many can do nothing else but pray. Let them do it 
with fervor, and importunity, and faith, and they can move 
the arm of Him who moves the world. 


Nor A FArtHine In THE Stocrs.—All the world 
against the Emerald Isle for a strange mixture of wit 
and blunder; and yet Owld Ireland can stand the 
assault: 


A son of the Emerald Isle} on being told that a friend of 
his had put his money into the stocks, replied, ‘‘ Och, an’ it’s 


there ye are! Troth, an’ I niver had a farthin’ in the stocks; 
but, be the holy poker, I’ve had me brogues there oftener 
than I like, sure.” 
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Hiterary, Brirntifir, anf Bradistical Biems. 


Rev. W. F. Warren.—The Mission Biblical Insti- 
tute, at Bremen, is to be favored with the services of 
Rev. W. F. Warren as its administrative and educa- 
tional head. The selection, which was made by Bishop 
Morris, is one that merits all commendation, and will 
no doubt be justified by the results. 


Bishor JANES makes a tour of inspection to our 
German missions. He will preside at the Conference. 


THE NEW YORK ANNIVERSARIES attracted less at- 
tention than usual in May last, owing mainly to the 
preoccupation of the public mind with the war. From 
the same cause the receipts of the various benevolent 
institutions have been generally diminished. 


CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS are likely to 
experience sad reverses by the falling off in their re- 
ceipts during the year now transpiring. “The war” is 
absorbing all the available resources of the country. 
This is a matter which demands the earnest attention 
of all Christian men. The world will contribute to the 
resources of the nation; but to Christians must we look 
mainly to maintain the institutions of the Church, and 
especially the missionary and the Bible cause. 


D. MerEDITH REESE, M. D., died in New York city 
on the 13th of May, aged sixty-one years. He was 
widely known as a professor of the theory and practice 
of medicine, and was the author of many valuable med- 
ical and scientific works, which have had a large circu- 
lation in this country and in Europe. In France es- 
pecially his reputation as a surgical writer stood very 
high. He was for several years the conductor of the 
American Medical Gazette. 


CHARLES LEVER, well known as, an author of sev- 
eral popular works of fiction, died in Spezzia, Italy, in 
the latter part of April. He was a native of Dublin, 
Ireland. 


HEAT AND COLD IN THE UNITED STATES.—The me- 
teorological tables which accompany the report on the 
Sickness and Mortality of the Army of the United 
States, are very full and complete. It appears there- 
from that the greatest thermometrical range, at any of 
the military posts, is 147 degrees, this being at Fort 
Ripley, Minnesota; at Fort Kent, in Maine, it is 137 
degrees. The greatest degree of cold at the 1ormer post 
is 50 below zero, and at the latter 37 below zero. In 
not far from the same latitude, in the region of the 
lakes, and at a similar altitude, at Forts Brady and 
Howard, in Michigan, the range is scarcely less. At 
Fort Wilkins, on Lake Superior, which is almost sur- 
rounded by water, the degree of cold is only 9 below 
zero. In Washington Territory, at Fort Steilacoom, in 
the same latitude, the range is only 95 degrees, the mer- 
cury falling to only one degree below zero. 

The greatest heat is at Fort Yuma, in Southern Cali- 
fornia, situated in latitude 32, on the Colorado River; 
the average maximum heat for three and a half years 
being 121 degrees, and the range 102. The least aver- 





age range was at Fort Orford, Oregon, on the Pacific 
coast, in latitude 43, it being nearly the same as at Key 
West. The greatest amount of rain fell at Fort Pike, 
Louisiana, this measuring 71.92 inchàs, the least, at 
Fort Yuma, measuring 3.24 inches. At Fort Orford, 
Oregon, where the thermometrical range is least, the 
rain gauge indicated 68 inches of rain. 


VALUATION OF NEW York Sratz.—tThe report of 
the State assessors and the Board of Equalization for 
the year 1860, just published, contains the following 
summary of the real and personal estate in New York: 
Real estate, farm lands, $864,312,746; corporations, 
cities, villages, excepting New York and Brooklyn, 
$241,278,000; Brooklyn, $145,800,000; New York city, 
$694,115,797. Total real estate, $1,945,506,543. Add 
to this the personal estate by town assessors, 1858, $307,- 
049,135. Total State assessors’ valuation, 1859, $2,252, - 
555,678. 


THE Frrst OrGAn.—The first organ ever heard in 
public worship in this country was sent from London 
in 1714. The organist came out from England with the 
instrument, as no person in the colony was to be found 
able to assume its charge. The first organ ever built in 
this country was made by Edward Bronfield, who died 
in August, 1756. 


COLORS OF FISHES IN WARM LATITUDES.— Visitors 
from northern latitudes to Havana, Cuba, are surprised, 
among other things, to note the difference in the color 
and general appearance of the fish exposed for sale. 
Instead of the sober dull and drab colors common to 
the fish further north, they exhibit the most brilliant 
hues. Some are striped with bands of gold and silver, 
having a luster much like that of polished metals. The 
eels are covered with a shining blue, with white and 
yellow streaks. 


METEORIC Dust UPON THE OCEAN.—Meteoric dust 
occasionally falls on the decks of vessels in the middle 
of the Atlantic. Besides a variety of mineral oxyds, 
it has been found to contain as much as 18} per cent. 
of organic matter, and often infusoria. 


Discovery or AUSTRALIA.—Hitherto the Dutch have 
claimed for Holland the honor of the discovery of Aus- 
tralia, in 1606; recent researches show that it was dis- 
covered in 1601, by a Portuguese, Manoel Godinhodi 
Eredia. 


A CHRISTIAN SOLDIER'S TROPHIES.—A revival is in 
progress among the British soldiers in India, particu- 
larly at Agra, where a Church of soldiers was founded 
by Sir Henry Havelock. The cantonment chapel and 
the Christian community which has occupied it for many 
years, sprang from the labors of this eminent man. 


SMOKING IN JAPAN.—There is probably no people 
who indulge so unremittingly in the practice of smok- 
ing as the Japanese, not even the people of Holland 
and Germany. The Japanese indulge the habit even in 


their sleeping hours. The fiber of the Japanese tobacco 
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is extremely fine, somewhat resembling hemp, and its 
aroma is mild. It is smoked altogether in metallic 
pipes, clay never entering into the composition of a 
Japanese ‘‘dudeen.” The wealthy use pipes of gold and 
silver, elaborately engraved, while the poorer classes 
content themselves with brass and iron pipes. The 
bowl of a Japanese pipe is snfaller than a lady’s thim- 
ble, and the quantity of the weed consumed diminutive 
in comparison with the contents of the huge meer- 
schaums, chibouks, and narghilias of the Orientals. 


SILICATE oF PotasH.—M. Bru, curator of the mu- 
seum at Narbonne, has discovered that silicate of potash 
possesses, in the highest degree, the property of uniting 


surfaces of stone, glass, and pottery. Itis applied with ` 


a brush to the surfaces which it is desired to bring 
into contact, and in a few days acquires a great solidity. 
It appears that the same material can also be success- 
fully used in joinery, and for all the purposes to which 
common glue is applied. 


A RAILROAD BatreRy.—The Philadelphia Ledger 
states that the determination to reconstruct the bridges 
on the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Rail- 
road, destroyed by a mob from Baltimore, has led to the 
construction of a railroad battery by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, at the locomotive works of Baldwin & Co., in 
that city. One of the long platform baggage cars has 
been fitted with sides and top of thick sheet-iron, the 
sides having port-holes and loop-holes for musketry. 
A turn-table has been arranged, on which a rifle cannon 
is to be placed. The carriage for the gun is so con- 
structed that it can be fired from any angle, and from 
any one of the port-holes in the sides or end of the 
car. In place of shot or shell for the cannon, pieces of 
iron punched from locomotive boilers will be used as 
loads. This car is to be placed in front of a locomotive, 
and with fifty men inside, armed with Minié rifles, and 
seamen to work the cannon, there are but few more ter- 
rible instruments of destruction. 


MANUFACTURE OF PAPER IN GREAT BRrITAIN.—The 
amount of paper manufactured in Great Britain the 
past year was,223,575,285 pounds. The net produce of 
the duty was about $6,500,000. 


Victoria FALLS IN THE ZAMBESI.—During the late 
expedition of Dr. Livingstone up the Zambesi, in Africa, 
he measured the hight and breadth of Victoria Falls on 
that river. Their hight is 800 feet; breadth, 2,000. 


EXPERIMENT IN Maxine Burrer.—The American 
Agriculturist states that Mr. Zoller, of St. Lawrence 
county, at the request of the Commissioners of the State 
Agricultural Society, as we learn by their report, made 
an experiment as to the too much discussed modes of 
making butter. 
ed into pans, set till the cream had thoroughly risen, 
and skimmed and churned cold, and obtained 174 ibs. 
of butter, ready for packing. The next day he took 
the same quantity of milk, strained it into the churns, 
and let it stand till sour, but not loppered, then churned 
and treated in the same manner, and obtained 193 ibs. 
of butter. Analysis alone can show whether the in- 
creased quantity of the second is caused by a larger per 
centage of casein, or by more perfectly extracting the 
butter. If the quality of the butter is equally good, 





He took 208 quarts of milk and strain- | 
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Mr. Zoller’s method is worthy of the attention of our 
dairy men. 


BENZINE FOR PLANTS.—The London Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle gives the following advice respecting the destruction 
of insects on plants: “As our houses and gardens are 
always, more or less, infested with vermin, it is satisfac- 
tory to know that benzine, an article become sufficiently 
well known as a detergent, is no less efficacious as an 
agent in insecticide. One or two drops are sufficient to 
asphyxiate the most redoubtable insect pest, be it beetle, 
cockchafer, spider, slug, caterpillar, or other creeping 
things. Even rats and mice will speedily decamp from 
any place sprinkled with a few drops of the potent ben- 
zine. A singular fact connected with this application 
of benzine is, that the bodies of insects killed by it be- 
come so rigid that their wings, legs, ete., will break 
rather than bend, if touched. Next day, however, 
when the benzine has evaporated, suppleness is re- 
stored.” 


NICKEL IN SMALL Corns.—The Belgian Government 
has followed the example of the United States in the 
use of nickel in small coins. The Belgian pieces are to 
be of the value of 1, 2, and 4 cents, and will contain at 
least 25 per cent. of nickel. 


FoRMATION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE.—M. Tes- 
telin, in a little work published in Paris, attempts to 
show that the formation of the photographic image is a 
physical and not a chemical effect. He considers the 
“electric polarity” to be the exciting cause. 


A New Poxisnine Powpzrr—Oxyd of chromium, 
when reduced to fine powder, is one of the best reduc- 
ing and polishing substances for metals known; it is 
superior to the finest emery for polishing steel. 


Tum WONDERS REVEALED BY THE MICROSCOPE.— 
The microscope discovers to us that the mold on bread, 
and other provisions, in damp, warm weather, is a dense 
forest in miniature, and has its regular trees, and 
trunks, and branches, with their buds, and leaves, and 
flowers, and fruit. 


Taz New Conors MAUVE AND MAGENTA.—The Lon- 
don Chemical News announces a discovery by which 
the new colors mauve and Magenta are printed not 
only with superior bloom and luster to any thing before 
seen, but also in colors which stand boiling, soap, and 
hard rubbing. 


Copper oN THE ATLANTIC CABLE.—On raising por- 
tions of the Atlantic telegraph cable in Trinity Bay, the 
iron wires were found partially coated in many places 
with copper, supposed to have come from veins of cop- 
per known to exist under water off the Newfoundland 
coast. 


OBSERVATORY ON Mount ARARAT.—The Emperor 
of Russia has given $25,000 for the establishment of a 
permanent observatory on Mount Ararat, near Tiflis. 


SUPPLY OF ĪRON ORE IN THE LAKE SUPERIOR RE- 
aton.—There is as much iron ore in the Lake Superior 
region alone as could supply the whole world with iron 
for centuries, This ore extends over a large tract of 
country, and sometimes rises into hills several hundred 
feet high. It contains from 75 to 80 per cent. of pure 
metal, of excellent quality. 
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Bilerary 


(1.) Litrtz Footrrints in Bisuz Lanps. By J. 
H. Vincent. With an Introduction by Rew. T. M. Eddy, 
D. D. New York: Carlton & Porter—This is an issue 
from our Sunday School department, and a most timely 
one so far as the wants of our Sunday school classes 
are concerned. It comprises lessons in sacred history 
and geography, and is accompanied with suitable maps 
for illustration. The use of such a book as this will 
msure something substantial in the studies of the Sun- 
day school. We fear our Sunday school instruction 
has generally become too light and trashy. This is a 
step in the direction of remedy. Let it be followed by 
others. In the mean time we would earnestly invite the 
attention of all Sunday school officers to the advantage 
to be derived from making this volume one of the es- 
sential text-books in their course of study. 


(2.) LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, April, 1861.—1. 
The Pearls and Mock Pearls of History. 2. Euphuism. 
8. Lord Dundonald. 4. Spiritual Destitution in the 
Metropolis. 5. German, Flemish, and Dutch Art. 6. 
African Discovery. 7. Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 
8. Indian Currency, Finance, and Legislation. 9. Iron 
Manufacture. 


(3.) Norra Britisa Review, May, 1861.—1. Pres- 


ent Movement in the Church of England. 2. Alexis 
de Tocqueville. 3. The Poems and Plays of Robert 


dew ork Riterary Gurrragonienre, 


War and Literature—Patriotic Songs—Yankee Doodle—Hail Columbia—Star- 
Spangled Banner—The American Flag—Paucity of Excellent Heroic Songs— 
Song of Callistratus—Latin Heroies—Milton’s War Sonnets—Cromwellian 
Odes—Patriotic Ballads of Scotland—Characteristics of a National Hymn— 
Progress of Revolutions—A Discovery made by Harper’s Weekly—Belliger- 
ent Monuments and Mottoes—Ignorance of our Country’s History—Books and 
the Book Trade, 


Arma virumque cano is now the song of the season, The mil- 
itary excitement is so engrossing that nothing can harmonize 
with the popular sentiment but the clang of war and the pean- 
songs of patriotism. If, indeed, as the wise man tells us, “to 
every thing there is a season,” so also to every thing there 
are unseasonable epochs—and just such a one is now upon the 
occupations of all literary dilettanti. Like the voice of the 
cricket in the hearth which is heard only in the still hour, or 
the tuneless chirping of the sparrow, which is cared for only 
in the absence of more exciting sounds, the quiet utterances 
of the merely thoughtful are disregarded during the preva- 
Jence of the storm of passions and excitements of contending 
armies. I am quite too wise to attempt to stem this rushing 
current, and possibly were the whole truth told it might ap- 
pear that even your quiet-loving correspondent has not wholly 
escaped the eflects of this great social epidemic. At any rate 
I yield to it, and accordingly will write of things political 
and patriotic, x 

Tn these times one is compelled to hear a great deal of what 
is by courtesy called martial nrusic, and “patriotic songs ”’ 
and “national airs’ are in demand. Though only a dull 
scholar in the mysteries of modulated sounds, yet by much 
hearing I have become able to distinguish some of the most 








| Americans persisted in using it, and even in some degree 
| made it their national air. But even when first used in the 
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Browning. 4. Bishop Hurd and his Cotemporaries. 
5. Railway Accidents. 6. Motley’s United Netherlands. 
7. Berkeley’s Idealisms. 8. Dr. John Brown’s Hore 
Subsecive. 9. The Educational Question in Scotland. 
10. The Christian Architecture of Europe. 11. The 
American Secession. 


(4.) Buackwoop’s Magazinz, May, 1861.—1. The 
Ministry and the Budget. 2. Mrs. Beauchamp’s Ven- 
geance. 3, Motley’s History of the Netherlands. 4. 
The Euthanasia of the Ottoman Empire. 5. The Exec- 
utor. 6. The Origin of Speech—a New Song. 7. Life 
of the Right Hon. William Pitt, by Earl Stanhope. 

These three periodicals are the American reprints, 
and are published by Leonard Scott & Co., New York. 
George N. Lewis is the agent in Cincinnati. 


(5.) PAMPHLETS.—1, Minutes of the Pittsburg Con- 
ference, 1861—Bishop Ames, President; I. C. Pershing, 
Secretary. 2. Minutes of the Providence Conference, 
Bishop Simpson, President; M. J. Talbot, Secretary. 3. 
Sabbath School Manual of the Galena District, R. R. 
Conference. 4. Catalogue of Emory and Henry Col- 
lege, Va., Rev. E. E. Wiley, D. D., President—266 stu- 
dents, 5. Catalogue of East Maine Conference Semi- 
nary, Bucksport, Me., Robert P. Bucknam, Principal— 
students, 322. 


frequently-performed pieces. Of course my criticisms upon 
them can be of but little value; still, since I am compelled to 
hear, so I may claim the privilege to think on the subject, 
and, of course, to utter my cogitations. And, shall I say it? 
I confess that neither our national airs nor our patriotic songs 
seem to me to be up to the demands of the case. I say this, 
not forgetting the name and fame of ** Yankee Doodle,” which, 
however, whether in its character or its origin, can lay but 
a slight claim to the position of a national anthem. As a 
song it is saved from utter contempt only by considering it as 
a burlesque or a nursery piece, and as a musical composition 
it is quite outside of the pale of criticism. The history of 
that famous piece is a little curious. It was first recognized 
as martial music in the British colonial army during the 
French and Indian war of a hundred years ago, when it was 
arranged and brought into use in the campaign against Forts 
Niagara and Frontenac. The troops employed in that expe- 
dition afterward formed the nucleus of the Revolutionary 
army, and, of course, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” was one of the pieces 
performed by their bands. Its poverty as a musical composi- 
tion excited the ridicule of the British, and in return the 


Provincial army the tune was not original; it has been 
traced back to the times of Charles I, of England, and after 
the Restoration it was set to one of the frivolous songs of the 
court of Charles II. It has also been detected at even an 
earlier date among the common people of Holland, where it 
was long ago used as a song of the reapers. After all proba- 
bly this production comes more nearly up to the requirements 
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of a national song than any other; for though altogether de- 
ficient as to intrinsic merit, it has a legendary antiquity, and 
possesses the prestige of heroic associations—and possibly its 
artistic defects may render it all the more acceptable to our 
musically-uncultured masses. 

A better case, in some particulars, may be made out in favor 
of ‘Hail Columbia,” though in fact it is less popular, and 
not so distinctly American in its use and associations. Its 
literary history is interesting. It was written in 1798 by Jo- 
seph Hopkins, an eminent member of the Philadelphia bar, 
and son of a signer of the Declaration of Independence. At 
hat time the country was very violently agitated by Euro- 
pean politics. The French Revolution was in full progress, 
and while a portion of the American people warmly sympa- 
thized with the revolutionists, another portion, with Wash- 
ington at their head, as decidedly distrusted them; and so in- 
clined to sympathize with Great Britain. The hot blood of 
our own Revolution still animated our people, and party 
strifes became exceedingly violent and bitter; and while one 
party was all French and the other all British, any properly 
American sentiment seemed not to be thought of. It was, 
therefore, the design of this piece to arouse a national spirit, 
which, disregarding the contests of Huropean belligerents, 
should look to our own rights and our national renown. The 
song was first produced upon the stage in one of the Phila- 
delphia theaters while Congress was in session in that city, 
and was received with great favor, and at once became a rage, 
drawing crowded houses during a protracted season, and being 
often encored, the audience joining in the chorus. A general 
enthusiasm was gotten up by it, and it soon became, at least 
for a season, a great national song. It still holds a prominent 
place among our patriotic pieces, but it has never become re- 
ally popular. 

The “Star-Spangled Banner” was written by Francis S. 
Key, of Maryland, in 1813, during the war with Great Britain, 
and it was composed with special reference to the flying of the 
American ensign over Fort M’Henry during its bombardment 
by the British previous to their attack on Baltimore. Both 
the poetry and the music to which it has been set are noble 
and spirited; but these very excellences render the piece un- 
suitable for popular use and effect; and its allusions to the 
facts upon which it was founded often render its significance 
obscure. 

As a poetical production “The American Flag,” by Joseph 
Rodman Drake—the well-known author of “The Culprit 
Fay,” and one of the very first of American poets—stands 
without a rival. It is a genuine patriotic ode, of a. high 
order—quite too high indeed ever to become a popular song. 
Its sentiments are specially adapted to our present national 
contest, in which that “flag” is eminently the symbol of the 
Government and the loyal cause in opposition to the traitorous 
purposes of the country’s enemies; but it is at once too arti- 
ficial in its structure and too elevated in its thoughts to be- 
come especially popular as a national song. 

Thinking upon these things has led me to consider the 
state of the case at other times and among other nations; and 
my examination has led me to think that there have been 
but few really-excellent heroic songs. The ancient Greeks 
give us scarcely more than asingle one; but, as in nearly every 
thing they give us, that one is a model production. The song 
of Callistratus to Harmodius and Aristogeiton stands unrivaled 
among productions of its class, and may be studied as a model 
by any one who may adventure the perilous undertaking of 
supplying our national want. I quote it at length in Lord 
Denman’s version; for though it suffers greatly by the trans- 
lation, it is, as there seen, a piece of rare excellence—and 
though nearly every body has seen it, yet it is always worth 
the space it may occupy: 

“Tl wreathe my sword in myrtle bough, 
The sword that laid the tyrant low; 
‘When patriots burning to be free, 

To Athens gave equality. 


Harmodius, hail ! though reft of breath, 
Thou ne’er shalt feel the stroke of death; 
The heroes’ happy isles shall be 

The bright abode allotted thee, 
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I’ll wreathe my sword in myrtle bough, 
The sword that laid Hipparchus low, 
When at Athena’s adverse fame 

He knelt and never rose again, 


While Freedom’s name is understood, 
You shall delight the wise and good ; 
You dared to set your country free, 
And gave her laws equality.” 


The ancient Latin classics have nothing to compare with 
this, as a popular war song, or, rather, a heroic commemora- 
tion of a bold achievement followed by the highest national 
consequences. The Horatian odes are unrivaled by any thing 
of their kind; but they—though some of them are eminently 
heroic—are not of this kind. They are better adapted to the 
closet than to the crowd, and require for effective musical ac- 
companiments the finished performances of the orchestra 
rather than the full but uncultivated chorus of the multitude. 
English poets have done less in that specialty than in almost 
any other, for they celebrate scarcely any great event of their 
early national history. Milton’s sonnets on some of the stir- 
ring events of his times have the true ring of the battle 
hymn, and these, together with several Cromwellian odes by 
other poets, seem to designate that period as the most truly- 
heroic one in English history. Scotland has been more pro- 
ductive in this particular than her sister kingdom. The pat- 
riotic ballads which formerly floated among her people, often 
possessed a good share of poetic fire, and more recently the 
compositions of her gifted sons—Burns, Campbell, and Scott— 
have not only rescued the local legends from oblivion, but 
have shed the aroma of a genuine nationality around the very 
name of Scotland. 

A national hymn combining both poetry and music, is 
among the appliances requisite for developing the character 
and maintaining the national spirit of a people. Strong feel- 
ings, especially those of a devotional character, naturally 
seek to clothe themselves in rhythmical language. Christian 
worship abounds in its devotional songs, which are deep and 
fervid in proportion to the strength of religious convictions 
and the activity of religious exercises; and as these are at 
first the fruits of spiritual fervors, so in turn they reproduce 
their causes. So patriotism vents its emotions in heroic 
songs—first, as the spontaneous outgushings of full souls, and 
afterward as talismanic formulas by which to evoke its own 
inspiration, and to arouse itself to an intenser vitality. How 
effective these may become is seen in the power of the “ Mar- 
sellaise ” over the hearts of the French; and a sadly-interest- 
ing illustration of its power was lately given, when the Polish 
patriots, who had assembled to present a petition for the res- 
toration of their nationality and were fired upon by the Rus- 
sian soldiery, fell upon their knees and died singing their 
national anthem. For a great nation to be without a national 
hymn seems to imply that its patriotic convictions are but 
superficial, and that it lacks those lessons of deep experience 
which are learned only on great occasions. 

A national hymn, in order to be popular—that is, to be re- 
ally national—must utter sentiments to which the popular 
heart shall instinctively and earnestly respond, while its 
rhythm and music shall be such as the multitude can appre- 
ciate. There is much tore danger of erring by too much re- 
finement and excess of artistic finish than by any deficiency 
of these qualities. Strong and simple expressions of patriotic 
devotion in unadorned iambics—the expressions brief and 
nervous even to abruptness, and the sentiment warn: and 
earnest, are the requirements for the poetry; while for the 
music, a plain and artless air—a melody that may be readily 
learned by rote and performed by undisciplined organs, is 
alone requisite. Just new we greatly need just such a national 
song, to briefly but succinctly embody the wonderful senti- 
ment of devotion to our country’s integrity and welfare; 
which now warms and animates all truly American hearts; 
a song that all might learn, and a melody that all might 
chant, and in whose chorus thousands of lusty voices might 
blend in hightened melody. But while Government may cre- 
ate armies and provide the appliances of battle, and thou- 
sands of patriots may pour out their gold like dust and their 
blood like water, the muses are not so commanded, 
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The first condition of a genuine inspiration is truth, after 
which nothing is requisite but earnestness; and usually wher- 
ever the first predominates the other will not be altogether 
wanting. But in public affairs there is usually so much of 
policy, conceding or distorting the true aspects of things, 
that the heart grows sick at the sight of them, and all inspi- 
ration is effectually quenched. The spirit of revolution—the 
untamed because unconquered spirit of freedom—never yet 
was prudent, as placemen count prudence, because it strikes 
directly for the right and the true, regardless of prescriptions 
and fearless of armed tyranny. American patriotism never 
uttered its infant cries till, emancipating itself from the au- 
thority of the venerable abuses of a foreign domination, it as- 
serted the indefeasible sacredness of human rights; and the 
voice of that patriotism has long been stifled by a complicity 
with a giant organic wrong among our civil institutions. 
Nor are the American people now prepared to renounce that 
wrong and to accept the consequences of the political creed to 
which they subscribed, with many qualifications and secret 
mental reservations. And for this cause there is a lack of 
heartiness in our patriotism—of that glowing enthusiasm 
which vents itself in songs; and as we have not a full heart 
in the business, the heart’s utterances are not elicited. A 
curious result of this state of things is just now manifested. 
Blindly conscious of this want of a spontaneous and jubilant 
enthusiasm in our newly-awakened patriotism, somebody has 
offered a prize for a suitable national ode. The thing itself 
has an odor of simony about it; but as in the case of the sor- 
cerer of Samaria, the divine gift can not be purchased by 
money. But lest some fearless spirit should recklessly blurt 
out the whole truth in burning numbers, the caution is used 
to forewarn such that nothing can be accepted that is not 
equally adapted to all portions of the country. In a war against 
traitors it seems that nothing must be uttered against treason, 
and in a contest, designed to rescue the nation from ruin into 
which it has been almost submerged by its guilty complicity 
with slavery, nothing must be said about the eradication of 
that pestilent enormity! The play of Hamlet, with Hamlet’s 
part omitted, is only a faint illustration of this course of pro- 
ceedings. But happily revolutions, when once inaugurated, 
do not stop at the points designated by their authors, and in 
their progress they often carry their agents to lengths from 
which they at first would have drawn back in horror. And TI 
am not without hope in this case, as the Herald and Express 
of our city—the former hitherto distinguished for uniformly 
favoring whatever was wrong, and the latter for an insane 
proclivity to eat Southern dirt—have both become patriotic; 
and even Harper’s Weekly has made the discovery that there 
is a North. I am, however, quite certain that a very wide 
change in the sentiments and political convictions of our peo- 
ple is still needed, and must be reached before we can have 
peace on the basis of popular liberty. 

Did it ever occur to you to observe how large a share the 
symbols and monuments of patriotism are of a belligerent 
character, and often rebellions? Our Concords and Lexing- 
tons, our Bunkers Hills and Trentons are all specimens and 
examples of that state of facts; while of the two leader-States 
of the Revolution, Virginia has for her escutcheon the Genius 
of Liberty trampling upon tyranny with the legend, sic semper 
tyrannis—perhaps a thousand years hence that will be mista- 
ken for a médal to the honor of John Brown—while Massa- 
chusetts proclaims that she ‘‘ with the sword seeks sweet peace 
under Liberty’”—a motto borrowed from Sidney, but happily 
expressing the stern, liberty-loving spirit of the founders of 
that renowned commonwealth. I have sometimes regretted 
that these things are so, but somehow there seems to be a 
kind of necessity that the tree of liberty should be nurtured 
with blood, and that as the Church is spiritually militant, so 
must-the State perpetually lean upon the sword. It is very 
certain that the “good time” promised in the song is yet a 
good way off, and that there is a good deal for * cannon-balls ” 
to do before “the pen shall supersede the sword.” The voca- 
tion of the Peace Society seems to be quite in abeyance, and 
as for the millennium it would appear to have been indefinitely 
postponed, only unless there may be a lingering suspicion that 
war itself is the surest harbinger of peace. 











Apropos to this subject are certain reflections that have 
floated through my mind respecting the popular knowledge, 
or, rather, want of knowledge, of our national history, There 
has seemed to me to be among our better class of young and 
even middle-aged people, a sad defect of information respect- 
ing our country’s history; and a pretty extensive acquaint- 
ance, on my part, with the course of instruction pursued in 
our schools, from the common schools to the colleges, has as- 
sured me that history—the most valuable of liberal studies— 
is almost entirely neglected by them. This fact is as manifest 
to all who will take the pains to think of it as it is remarka- 
ble and deplorable. With our fathers the stories of the Rev- 
olutionary conflict were familiar as household words, made so 
by the personal relations of those who had witnessed its stir- 
ring events and suffered its hardships; but these have gradu- 
ally faded out, till, with the fourth generation, now the 
younger half of the living mass, they have become exceed- 
ingly shadowy or almost entirely unknown. To cherish the 
memory of the men and deeds of the heroic times of a coun- 
try, is a means necessary to the maintenance of the spirit of 
patriotism. The ancient Israelite recounted to his children 
the great exploits of the exodus and of the conquest of Canaan, 
to stimulate in them sentiments of patriotic piety, and the 
Athenians, in the days of their splendor, sung of the slaying 
of the tyrants and the establishment of equitable government 
in their commonwealth. States must have their heroes, and 
a kind of hero-worship seems to be essential to the growth 
and perpetuity of active and effective patriotism; and the 
mighty deeds of the heroes must bo known in order to be ad- 
mired and celebrated. The initial period of any great move- 
ment in human affairs usually presents most clearly its vital 
elements, as in the Christian world we refer to apostolic times, 
and for its distinctive doctrines to the age of the Reformation. 
There can be no question that a more thorough and compre- 
hensive acquaintance with the men and deeds of our Revolu- 
tionary times, by the people generally, would at once quicken 
our laggart zeal for the country’s glory, and rectify our no- 
tions as to the genius of our institutions. This neglect of the 
study of history in our schools of all grades is, to me, a mat- 
ter of surprise as well as of regret. If a moiety of the time 
and labor, bestowed almost uselessly upon unintelligible les- 
sons of grammar and arithmetic, were directed to the study 
of our own history, an irksome labor would be replaced by a 
pleasant exercise, and valuable information and healthful cul- 
ture would be gained by it. Our children should be made 
familiar with the deeds and the characters of the fathers of 
the country, and with the nature of the great civil institutions 
which they reared and their subsequent workings—that 
thereby they might be assimilated to ‘their characters and 
stimulated to like heroic deeds. 

You will scarcely expect me to tell you any thing respecting 
the movements of the world of letters just now. If any such 
movements were in progress they could hardly be recognized 
for the more violent commotions of armies and squadrons ; 
but I have good reason for saying that all such movements 
are on a very limited scale. Of the new books announced 
for publication for the present season, some have been with- 
drawn or delayed, and only a few have braved the dearth of 
the season—most of which have attracted comparatively little 
attention. The legitimate book-trade is at a stand-still, and 
even “slaughter” sales at auction fail to attract the usual 
gatherings of buyers. Not long since the great house of 
Derby & Jackson succumbed to the financial crisis, and its 
immense and valuable stock passed into the hands of a “re- 
ceiver,” by whom the whole was offered at retail for half- 
price. Fora little while buyers were attracted, but they soon 
fell off again, and now the most tempting specimens of book- 
making, offered at ridiculously low prices, fail to charm even 
the farthest-gone bibliomaniacs, I have long suspected that 
book-fancying is the result of a partial derangement; I am 
now convinced also that it is epidemical in its operations—and 
certainly at this time the fit is not on. 

Two books from Carlton & Porter have lately come under 
my notice and elicited my admiration. The first was pub- 
lished some time ago—‘* The History of the Great Reforma- 
tion,” by Rev. T. Carter, of the New York Conference, which, 
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though unpretending and upon a subject quite destitute of 
novelty, is at once attractive in its style and matter, and val- 
uable as tracing from its early buddings the growth of the 
great Protestant element in Europe. To the great body of 
readers comprehensive histories like those of Merle D’Au- 
bigne and Milman are inaccessible, more for lack of opportu- 
nity to read them than for want of means to buy them; and 
for such, a compendium of this kind is invaluable. Commend 
Mr. Carter’s book to all your readers, as the thing needed by 
them to open to their minds and hearts the painful progress 
of the Protestant faith, from the times of Wickliffe to its 
complete restoration, in the sixteenth century. The other is 





TuE MorxniNG TorLeET.—There is a lightness and 
airyness about this picture exceedingly pleasing to the 
eye. Withal it is life-like and home-like. -Bub and 
Sis are fresh from their night-couches. We suspect 
Bub’s gaiter is rather tight, but “it’s got to go on,” or 
we fail to read his countenance aright. Puss is just 
saying good morning to Sis. They are evidently old 
acquaintances and on good terms. There are a great 
variety of homes in the land, some very splendid and 
some very poor; but the happiest home is that where 
there is the most goodness and love. 


Wat Makes A Goop Eprror?—An exchange 
makes some capital points in attempting an answer to 
this question. He says: 

A good editor, a competent newspaper conductor, is like a 
general or poet—born, not made. Exercise and experience 
give facility, but the qualification is innate, or it is never 
manifested. On the London daily papers, all the great histo- 
rians, novelists, poets, essayists, and writers have been tried, 
and nearly all have failed. We might say all; for after a dis- 
play of brilliancy, brief and grand, they died out literally. 
Their resources were exhausted. ‘I can,” said the late editor 
of the Times to Moore, “find any number of men of genius 
to write for me, but very seldom one man of common-sense.” 
Nearly all successful editors have been men of this description. 
Campbell, Carlyle, Bulwer, and Disraeli failed; Barnes, Stir- 
ling, Philips succeeded; and Delane and Lowe succeeded. A 
good editor seldom writes for his paper; he reads, judges, 
selects, dictates, directs, alters, and combines; and to do this 
well, he has but little time for composition. To write for a 
paper is one thing—to edit a paper another. t 

Pror. J. A. REUBELT.—This gentleman will be recog- 
nized by our readers as the contributor of several able 
papers to the pages of the Repository. He has been in 
the South teaching for some years, occupying the post 
of a professor in the Alabama University at Greens- 
boro, at a promised salary of $2,500 per annum. At 
the beginning of our political troubles he sent his fam- 
ily north, and soon after he was compelled to follow. 
The chivalry could n’t stand the tincture of abolitionism 
in the Professor’s Greek and Latin. Professor Reubelt 
ranks among the very best of our classical scholars and 
teachers. We trust he will soon find a position m 
some of our Northern colleges. 


Drs. SEHON AND Huston, somewhat identified with 
this city, but now residing at Nashville, Tennessee, are 
both reported as having become secessionists —the 
former preaching in favor of secession; the latter hay- 
ing become the captain of an artillery company, for 
which service he is admirably fitted. 








Hitinr’s Fabler: 





Rey. R. S. Maclay’s ‘‘ Life among the Chinese,” just now from 


the press, The writer has spent thirteen years among the 
scenes he describes, and has collected, and here details a great 
amount of valuable information respecting the affairs of the 
empire, the character and manners of the people, and es- 
pecially of the success of missionary labors among them. 
The book is at once a valuable contribution to the general 
fund of Oriental intelligence, and a vindication of the cause 
of missions in that country. As a Methodist, Mr. Editor, 
you may be proud of the book and its author, who, I learn, 
returns immediately to resume his life-work in the “flowery 
land,” Salam. 






SUSPENSION OF THE BALTIMORE CHRISTIAN ADVO- 
CATE.—The suspension of the Baltimore Christian Ad- 
vocate is announced in a half sheet of that paper issued 
May 18, 1861. The editor says: 

The derangement of the mails, the calling off of the print- 
ers from their usual ayocation to perform military duty, the 
difficulty of procuring a supply of paper, and, above all, the 
stoppage of the usual remittance of funds from our agents 
and patrons, have impelled us to this most disagreeable 
course, ; 


Dr. M’Cuintock.—Loyal Americans will not soon 
forget the defense of our country made by Dr. M’Clin- 
tock at the Wesleyan missionary meeting in London. 
It was most opportune, and produced a thrilling effect. 
We are sorry, however, to see that several of the Wes- 
leyan journals, the Provincial Wesleyan for instance, 
exhibit an almost satanic comfort at the idea that 
our Republic is erumbling to ruins. We shall hereafter 
understand these brethren a little better. 


Rey. L. Hircxcock—Our own early residence in 
Cincinnati was marked by the visitation of death in 
our household, and we laid away two of our little ones 
to sleep the long sleep on the banks of the Ohio. A 
like affli¢tion has fallen upon our friend and colaborer, 
the Rev. L. Hitchcock. But, we thank God that in his 
case it was only one, and not two, as was feared at one 
time might be the case. His family are now quite well, 
and have found no cause of ill health, we believe, in 
the change of climate. 


Rey. Dr. Terrt.—We are glad to see that our old 
friend and predecessor in this office, has so far recovered 
his health as to be returned “effective” this year. He 
is stationed in Bangor, Maine. 


LITHOGRAPHS BY MIDDLETON & STROBRIDGE.—This 
lithographing and engraving firm have just issued four 
pictures well adapted to the season. The first is a “ war 
map,” embracing the range of country from Philadel- 
phia and Harrisburg on the north to Norfolk on the 
south, and from the Atlantic Ocean to the western line 
of Maryland. The second is a “map of the United 
States,” showing the location of the forts, railroads, ete. 
The other two are portraits of General Scott and Col. 
Anderson. They are all finely executed, and reflect 
great credit upon the publishers. 


THE OLD SCHOOL GENERAL ASssEMBLY, after an 
earnest debate and determined opposition, finally passed 
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resolutions, by a vote of 154 to 66, recognizing the obli- 
gations of Christian men to sustain the Government. 
The pro-slavery wing will hardly submit to such a 
recognition of honest fealty, and we may now look 
for the rending asunder of this Church also on the 
hideous rock of slavery. It is about time that so 
destructive an institution should itself be destroyed. 


THE NoRTHERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE,—The editor 
of this paper, Rev. I. S. Bingham, has glided into his 
editorial work as though he was born to be an editor. 
He makes a capital paper. 


THE TEXAS ADVOCATE AND THE REPOSITORY.—Our 
Southern exchanges, notwithstanding the “dead fly,” 
express a kind appreciation of the Repository. The 
Texas Advocate says, in a recent number: 

The Ladies’ Repository, for March, is a splendid number. 
The engravings are, “Home Again” and “Rosa Bonheur,” 
with her hat off, out of doors, sketch-book in one hand, and 
one arm thrown over the shaggy neck of an unmistakable 
quadruped with cloven hoofs. The intellectual Rosa is in a 
brown study, and the sensible animal seems to be reflecting 
upon the peculiar happiness of having a great woman for a 
mistress. The literature of the number is abundant, varied, 
good, The editor is not free from the prejudices of his section, 
nor from the disposition to put them forth. There is no harm, 
however, in our getting a bit of the mind of outsiders, occasion- 
ally. It would be more pleasant if it were not so evident that 
the wish is father to every unfavorable northern thought of 
southern affairs. But no matter, our neighbors are “outward 
consciences,’ and, though there be no “soul of goodness,” 
there may be to us a considerable body of benefit, in their 
carpings. We might never have enjoyed the delights of sepa- 
ration from our Northern friends if they had been less assidu- 
ous in their efforts to make disunion a necessity. Two lovers 
once had a quarrel on the edge of a precipice, and in presence 
of the object of their rivalry. Finally one gave the other a 
push, which was intended to send him over the bank, but only 
sent him into the arms of~—as the pastorals would say—‘‘ the 
fair,’’ in which interesting situation he doffed his hat and 
thanked his envious rival for “value received, without raising 
the question of intention,” 


A PARLEY WITH SOME OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS.—Some 
of our occasional contributors seem peculiarly exercised 
about the fate of their contributions. One says: “I 
asked you to at least acknowledge the receipt of my 
article, and four weeks have passed without hearing 
from you.” We make no such acknowledgments. 
Our contributors ought not to expect it. Another 
says: “It is six weeks since I sent my article, and it 
has not appeared yet.” If your article had been ac- 
cepted, and there had been nothing in the way of its 
immediate use, it could not have appeared in six weeks. 
Besides, a large amount of matter is on file waiting its 
turn, and, other things being equal, “first come first 
served” is a just rule. Another says: “ More than a 
year ago I sent you an article on ——, and since that 
have sent three others, none of which have ap- 
peared. Please inform me what has become of them.” 
They are probably on our reserve list. Another says: 
“As you have declined my communications, please re- 
turn them.” We have repeatedly informed our con- 
tributors we can do no such thing, We need not go 
into a statement of the reasons. Every editor who has 
attempted any thing of the kind knows them. Con- 
tributors should keep duplicate copies of their manu- 
scripts if they wish to preserve them. Another in- 
quires: “Why are my articles always rejected?” The 








editor, being a rather modest man, would rather leave 
the reader to infer the reason than to express it. 

Our readers must not infer that the editor and his 
correspondents are not on good terms. No editor and 
his correspondents can be on better, We will demon- 
strate it by giving a specimen from the pile before us: 


Dear Docror,—Something more than a year since, I sent 
you an article, and at a later date another, neither of which 
has as yet appeared, nor have they been noticed as declined. 
These facts induce me to write you a word of inquiry in refer- 
ence to them., What has become of them? Have they reached 
you? I have waited month after month, till a whole year 
or more is gone. You may be assured that I am suffering 
under the suspense. Perhaps, however, this is premature, as 
waiting another month may decide my fate. Aware of the 
annoyances of an editor’s life, I would not superadd a single 
grievance, and if any apology be needed for the intrusion of 
this line, it may be found in the aforementioned circumstan- 
ces. In times of war like these one feels a strong aversion to 
neutrality—to being no where—and if my articles will not 
“ pass muster,” being too long or too short, or not sufficiently 
matured, or in some respect unsound, please say so and relieve 
me of my long-endured suspense. I had rather go forth at 
once to the execution and die than remain in this prison of 
anxiety any longer. Be assured, then, I shall not secede 
from my valued and well-tried friend the Repository for any 
cause, and especially for so slight a one as the rejection of 
any thing I might write. With my best wishes for your con- 
tinued success in your arduous work I remain, etc. 


Dr. Nast’s CoMMENTARY.—We are glad to announce 
that this excellent work will appear in English as soon 
as the times warrant, We have not given to it the notice 
it deserves. But we are now glad to be able to lay 
before our readers a translation of a notice by Dr. W. 
Hoffmann, superintendent of the Prussian Church, and 
court chaplain. Under date of April 20th, he notices 
the Commentary in the New Evangelische Kirchen 
Zeitung, as follows: 


Although there has been already given a short notice of Dr. 
Nast’s Critical and Practical Commentary, it deserves a fur- 
ther appreciation by this journal as the organ of the princi- 
ples of the Evangelical Alliance. For inasmuch as the author 
has collected from the best exegetical works of German and 
English divines, of different denominations, what serves best 
to give the true sense of the Holy Writ, his work is adapted to 
exhibit clearly the fundamental idea of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance that the whole evangelical Church is built upon the 
same foundation, and that her different members may acknowl- 
edge each other as brethren, and benefit each other without 
renouncing their historical and legitimate peculiarities. The 
author remarks justly in his preface that a mere translation 
of a German Commentary into English or of an English into 
German can not satisfy the wants peculiar to each nation, 
but that the proper comparison and melting of the theolog- 
ical literature of both nations would contribute to its comple- 
tion, correction, and enrichment. 

It has already been remarked in the previous notice of this 
work that the theological stand-point of the author is that of 
a full, unconditional acceptance of the divine Revelation, 
based upon thorough scientific research, and entirely free from 
dogmatical prepossessions or denominational prejudices. With 
as much sincerity as thoroughness, the author meets every 
important question and every exegetical difficulty ; convinced 
that thorough research can not do any injury to truth, he does 
justice to different views, and proceeds in his investigations 
so objectively and impartially that the reader does not become 
aware of his being a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The main object of the work is to collect the results of the 
best exegetical works, and to lay them down in a great sys- 
tematic and yet popular thesaurus of sacred interpretation. 
By an ingenious arrangement the historical and geographical 
notes, emendations of the text, introductory explanations, 
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proper exegesis, and the practical application are 80 distin- 
guished from one another that the great richness and variety 
of the material can be easily overlooked. 

Another aim of the author is to make the results of modern 
evangelical theology the common property of the people, and 
to give to the laity the weapons against the wide-spread in- 
fidelity into their own hands. This apologetical purpose has 
especially the General Introduction, which comprises the 
quintessence of the whole apologetically-critical literature in 
as thorough as lucid manner. The seven chapters of this 
Introduction treat of the basis upon which the New Testament 
canon rests, of the apostolical origin of the New Testament 
writings, of the historical credibility of the evangelists, of 
the person of Christ, of inspiration, of the relation of the 
New Testament to the Old, and of the principles of the inter- 
pretation of the Holy Scriptures. Under these topics we find 
an investigation of the most important questions of theology, 
as, for instance, respecting the authenticity and integrity of 
the canon, the mythical hypothesis, definition of miracles, 
relation of the divine to the human nature of Christ, types, 
prophecies, relation of reason to faith, etc, 

This rich and variegated Introduction is composed with as 
much theological learning as tact, and the same thoroughness 
and skillfulness shows itself in the exegetical exposition. 
The work is written in a flowing and perspicuous style; ina 
few instances only there are foreign words used where it might 
have been avoided, The typographical execution leaves noth- 
ing to wish; typographical errors are very rare. May the 
author be permitted to complete this work as he has begun it, 
and spread thereby a rich blessing! 


ANOTHER TESTIMony.—Now that our hand is in we 
take another notice. It is from the New Evangelical 
Church Journal, organ of the Evangelical Alliance, 
published at Berlin: 


Dr. William Nast has commenced a large critical and prac- 
tical Commentary on the New Testament. The first five 
numbers of this work, published at Cincinnati, and beauti- 
fully executed, reach, inclusive of a compendious General In- 
troduction, to the 13th chapter of Matthew, comprising 320 
pages royal octavo. The author, the father of Methodism 
among the Germans in the United States, is a native of Wuer- 
temberg. After having finished his collegiate course at the 
University of Tubingen, in the same class with Dr. David Fr, 
Strauss, he was converted, in the bosom of an American Meth- 
odist family, from critical rationalism to positive faith in the 
Bible. It is in unison with the life and character of the au- 
thor, that the work in its theological imprint is essentially Ger- 
man, and has a predominant apologetical tendency, while the 
homiletical applications, which follow the exegetical exposition 
of each section, breathe the practical spirit of Methodism with- 
out showing any extravagance or one-sidedness. The work is 
written, not in the spirit of a denomination, but in the spirit 
of evangelical Christianity. The modern German literature 
is thoroughly referred to, and ample extracts are given, while 
on the other hand tho author gives the best results of the 
exegetical works in the English language. The diversified 
materials are worked up with genius and tact, and the whole 
is given in such a form that it fully answers the ohject which 
the author had in view of writing a Commentary for laymen 
as well as clergymen. Joyfully we salute the transatlantic 
production of German industry (diligence?) and German 
evangelical spirit, and are conyinced that if the work is car- 
ried on in the manner it has begun, it will not only in Amer- 
ica but in our father-land find full acknowledgment as an 
excellent and rich help for the understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures and the promotion of Christian knowledge. To 
judge from the favorable notices which the publishers have 
printed on the cover, it is received with great favor by differ- 
ent denominations in America, May it then, by the blessing 
of God, greatly contribute to promote the unity in the spirit ! 


PATRIOTIO Sonas are elements of power in any 
nation. The “Star-Spangled Banner” is thrilling in 
its associations as well as in its melody. But the grand- 





est tribute of poesy to our country’s flag is that by 
Drake. It has been often published; but of it the 
patriot will never tire, and its reading can not fail to 
kindle in the heart the holy love of country. Patriot 
mothers, let your little sons commit it to memory and 
declaim it. Let your little daughters learn to peal 
forth its melodies. We append it entire: 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
BY JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE. 


Wuen Freedom, from her mountain hight, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white, 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then from his mansions in the sun 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 


Majestic monarch of the cloud, 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trump’tings loud 
And see the lightning lances driven, 
When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder drum of heaven; 
Child of the sun! to thee ’t is given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur-smoke, 
To ward away the battle-stroke, 
And bid its blending shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbinger of victory! 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn ; 
And as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 
And gory sabers rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall, 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow; 
The cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean wave ; 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home! 
By angel hands to valor given; 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 


FOREVER FLOAT THAT STANDARD SHEET! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 
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BY REV. DE WITT C. OLMSTED. 

HE subject of this sketch is the son of 

Thomas and Elizabeth Paddock, of precious 
memory, and was born December 20, 1798, in 
Montgomery county, New York. When five 
years old he came, by domestic removal, to War- 
ren, Herkimer county, in the same State. Al- 
though piously trained, he did not. embrace relig- 
ion till seventeen years of age. Being at that 
time employed as clerk in a dry goods store in 
Paris, Oneida county, he heard an ordination 
sermon preached by the late Bishop M’Kendree 
before the Genesee Conference, held in the “old 
Sauquoit Church,” by which he was awakened to 
a deep sense of his lost condition. He soon after 
found peace by faith in Christ, and was admitted 
to membership in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church by the now sainted Rey. Abner Chase, 
then preacher in charge of the Paris station. He 
was soon impressed that God had called him to 


be “a preacher of righteousness,” and felt it his 


duty to make preparation to enter upon that 
work. After a deep struggle with counter feel- 
ings, he decided to engage in a preparatory course 
of study, and sought literary instruction at the 
Utica Academy. About one year after his con- 
version, being at that time employed as school- 
teacher in the village of Columbia, Herkimer 
county, he. was licensed as an exhorter by the 
Rev. Joseph Hickcox, then in charge of the 
Litchfield circuit. He was called, in the Autumn 
of the same year—l817—1to take charge of a 
school in Canandaigua, Ontario county. He 
taught till the following April, when he was li- 
censed to preach the Gospel by the Canandaigua 
quarterly conference, and was at once employed 
by the Rev. Jonathan Huestis, presiding elder 
of the Ontario district, to supply the place of 
Rev. J. H. Harris, on the Ontario circuit, brother 
Vor. XXI.—29 





Harris having been obliged by poor health to de- 
sist from traveling. At the close of the Confer- 
ence year he was admitted on trial in the “old 
Genesee Conference,” and at the expiration of two 
years he was received into full membership at 
Lundy’s Lane, Canada West, and ordained dea- 
con by the late Bishop George. In regular dis- 
ciplinary time he was admitted to elder’s orders, 
and ordained by the late Bishop Roberts, at Vi- 
enna, Ontario county. 

Doctor Paddock has been emphatically a trav- 
eling preacher, as will abundantly appear from 
the following record: Besides traveling the Ridge- 
way, Clarence, Batavia, French Creek, and West- 
moreland circuits, he has been placed in charge 
of most of the principal stations in Central and 
Western New York. He has served Buffalo, 
Rochester, Ithica, Auburn, Cazenovia, New York 
Mills, Sauquoit, Binghamton, Oxford, and Utica 
stations. In the last-named place he has, at dif- 
ferent times, been stationed four years. In addi- 
tion to the above he has séeved the Church in 
the office of presiding elder eighteen years, as 
follows: Cayuga district, two years; Oneida, 
Cazenovia, Binghamton, and Owego districts, 
each four years. He is now in charge of the 
Henry-Street station, Binghamton. 

In giving a sort of charcoal sketch of Doctor 
Paddock, some reference, no doubt, should be 
made to his literary attainments. In his speech 
before the General Conference of 1852, delivered 
in Faneuil Hall, Daniel Webster said that he had 
often been asked the question, if he was the man 
that made the dictionary; and to this he replied, 
that he never claimed to be a man of letters, in 
the common acceptation of that language, though 
when he was Secretary of State, he “occasionally 
wrote a letter.” So Dr. Paddock never claims to 
be a man of letters—his claims are always mod- 
est; but though what would be called “a self- 
made man,” he is no ordinary scholar. He reads 
the dangwages, I think—am sure he is familiar 
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with Hebrew, and in the English he has few su- 
periors for accuracy in pronunciation, definition, 
and use. He wields the pen—and who can ex- 
cel his penmanship ?—of ‘‘a ready writer,” and 
correct as ready, every thing dropping from his 
pen being fit for the press, and the printer may 
“follow copy.” Hence he makes a good Confer- 
ence secretary, in which capacity he has been 
wont to serve. For some time he was editor of 
the “Auburn Banner”—has published several 
small volumes, a number of tracts and sermons, 
and written somewhat largely for most of our 
periodicals: the Quarterly Review, National 
Magazine, and Ladies’ Repository have all been 
enriched by his pen. Many of his juniors feel 
anxious that he should give the Church a work 
on “ Karly Methodism,” its character and heroes, 
believing that he has the materials for a work 
second in interest to no one extant. “ Honor to 
whom honor is due,” being the general rule of 
Providence, in 1845 Union College, then under 
the Presidency of the venerable Doctor Nott, 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of D. D., 
which he has continued to wear with character- 
istic modesty. He has been a member of the 
General Conference, and has been connected 
somewhat with our literary institutions. 

As to his personal appearance, Doctor Pad- 
dock is above medium in hight and size, very 
erect, well proportioned, and somewhat corpu- 
lent—has a strong, vital organization, sanguine 
nervous temperament; in a word, has an excel- 
lent physique. As indicated in the accompany- 
ing likeness, he has a high, open forehead, a large, 
well-balanced head, indicative physiognomy— 
hazel-colored eyes. One accustomed to judge of 
men from personal indications would be likely to 
give a similar decision in his case to the one given 
in the case of the late Bishop Hedding by the 
able president of a certain college. After being 
informed, by his request, that the venerable 
stranger who occupied a seat in his congregation 
that evening was Elijah Hedding, senior Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, this presi- 
dent replied, “ Well, I thought that was a man 
who knew something!” Admitting it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, always to point out 
“nature’s great men,” whatever be the rules by 
which one may judge, yet, as a general rule, “the 
mind fashions a tabernacle suitable to itself,” so 
that “the man that knows something,” is a kind 
of “epistle” that may be “known of all men.” 

In his social qualities “the Doctor,” as we fa- 
miliarly call him, is very happily constituted. 
In the first place he is never at a loss to find 
something to talk about; he is full of sentiments, 
and has “a large stock” and “an excellent as- 
sortment” of moral and religious anecdotes. He 








has, too, what we call a happy faculty for telling 
a story, and is ever disposed, like most generous 
men, to entertain you. He doubtless regards 


Dr. Young as perfectly orthodox when he says, 


“ Had thought been all 
Sweet speech had been denied.” 


Though not addicted to perpetrating jokes or 
repartees, he enjoys them remarkably, when they 
have the ring of genuine wit. He is, as might 
be anticipated, a great favorite with “the little 
folks;” they love him and he loves them, and 
they have great times together. Gathering 
around him ‘they will literally clamor for “a 
story,” knowing, from experience, that after all 
he has told, he has “a few more of the same 
kind left.” 

But affectionate, tender, and refined, his nature 
shrinks from rough contact with his fellows— 
he can not bear collisions—recoils at harsh, un- 
kind words—has none of the “rough and ready” 
in his nature. Indeed, he is so deficient of stone 
wm the heart that he can not flourish amid oppo- 
sition; but give him a warm surrounding, and it 
is as the genial rain and sunshine to the droop- 
ing plant. s 

The opinions which are entertained of him as a 
preacher are somewhat diverse. Some say that 
he is an extraordinary preacher, others that he is 
not a great preacher; but all agree that his ser- 
mons are thoroughly prepared, clear, logical, and 
highly instructive. His style is a long remove 
from the boisterous—would not be termed pow- 
erful, but chaste and pathetic. While he ad- 
dresses the understanding he is very careful not 
to forget the heart, seldom preaching without a 
copious flow of tears, a kind of eloquence which 
Paul had, for he “warned men night and day 
with tears,” and a greater than Paul, for “Jesus 
saw the city and wept over it.” O for a revival 
of this kind of apostolic eloquence! 

Our own opinion is that the Doctor often 
preaches great sermons, but that he fails, as do 
many, in his delivery to do justice to his compo- 
sitions. He has naturally a manly, rich, and 
rather orotund voice, but he early contracted a 
slight tone, which, when accustomed to, you do 
not notice, and some even admire it, but which, 
nevertheless, is a drawback to his pulpit per- 
formances, serious, in proportion as it may seem 
affected. Then, did his style appear more extem- 
poraneous, indicating a greater tax of his inven- 
tion and less of his memory—in other words, did 
his composition seem more like the fresh out- 
gushing of the moment, leading him to evince 
more daring and greater assurance of success, 
it evidently would add greatly to his power as a 
speaker for the masses. That he is largely 
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extemporaneous must be true; and perhaps it is 
his remarkable accuracy, more than any thing 
else, that has led any to suppose that his sermons 
might be memorized. Notwithstanding, he may 
be pronounced an excellent preacher, and is so 
regarded. 

There is an amusing anecdote in relation to his 
early preaching. He preached so finely when a 
youth, that the brethren in a certain place be- 
came a little vain in their anxiety to have mem- 
bers of other Churches hear him preach. There 
was residing there a shrewd, “live Yankee,” a 
Baptist deacon, I think, who was regarded an 
excellent judge of preaching. One of our Meth- 
odist brothers succeeded at length in getting this 
deacon to go and hear their young preacher. The 
meeting having closed, our good brother, as was 
natural, had a great curiosity to know what his 
Baptist neighbor thought of the sermon; and, 
embracing the first good opportunity, he in- 
quired, “ Well, deacon, what do you think of 
that? won’t he make a great man?” To which 
the deacon quaintly replied, “ Yes, I guess he 
will, unless he is like a caterpillar that comes the 
big end fust” But our hero has not been of the 
“caterpillar” school—he commenced promising 


and strong, has held on his way, waxing stronger | 


and stronger; and now that the years of his pil- 
grimage have been sixty-two, some forty-four of 
which having been employed in the itinerant 
work, he still enjoys good health, is strong to 
labor, and is ready to perform any service the 
Church may require of him. In a word, he has 
a green old age, if indeed it be proper to say that 
one still as elastic and spry as a boy is o/d—he 
himself doubts the propriety of such a designa- 
tion, for he is not as infirm as many of the boys 
in the Conference. 

A bird’s-eye view of our venerable and worthy 
friend, as a man and Christian, must close our 
hastily-prepared sketch. To say that he is a 
good specimen of a Christian gentleman, is what 
all who know him are prepared to affirm. Be- 
nevolent, social, genial, he has many ardent 
friends in Central and Western New York, where 
for near a half century he has been abundant in 
labors to build up Zion, and to spread Scriptural 
holiness through the land. No one can look 
back over his useful career, without being deeply 
impressed with the fact, that Zachariah Pad- 
dock has been a man of a single aim, namely, to 
“save souls,” and that he has devoted himself to 
this object with a fidelity which the ministers of 
this generation do well to imitate. 

While some upon the walls of Zion, ever, have 
been suddenly seized with a “love of money,” 
leading to a compromise of the sacred calling, 
our devoted friend has been able heroically to 








say, “ But none of these things move me; neither 
count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry I 
have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
Gospel of the grace of God!” And he has never 
deviated for a single day from the even tenor of 
his way, however numerous and inviting the 
business openings around him—no “switching 
off” to become “speedily rich”—the ministry 
his only and life-work. The half-inspired poet 


meant just such a man when he exclaimed— 


“Some angel guide my pencil while I draw, 
What nothing else than angel can exceed, 
A man on earth devoted to the skies.” 


If there is a spectacle of moral sublimity in 
the universe, it is a man whose life is thus an 
imitation of “the life of Christ.” May the glory 
which crowns the journey’s end of one who thus 
lives for his race, as well as the glory reserved 
for him in heaven, inspire our venerated brother 
and each of God’s embassadors ever to feel and 
Bays 

“ Happy if, with my latest breath, 
I may but gasp his name; 
Preach him to all, and cry in death, 
Behold, behold the Lamb /” 


— 0o00 


TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY OVER 
DEATH. 


BY REY. 0. HAVILAND. 


O truth seems more self-evident than the 

union of our species in the bonds of a com- 
mon mortality. The hearts of old and young 
have alike caught the shadows from the tomb, 
and the tearful tribute memory pays to departed 
love has soiled the cheek of buoyant youth not 
less than of wrinkled age. 

Little as we love to think ourselves joined by 
any tie to the common mass, this link holds us 
firmly to our brotherhood, and witnesses plainly 
to the commonalty of earthly relationships. 

It avails us nothing to deplore the sad neces- 
sity thus sealing us to the grave, nor is the fact 
robbed of one iota of its bitterness by heaping 
curses on the heads of those who first opened to 
us the highway of death. How we came to be 
subject to such a calamity, is not the question; 
but being subject to it, how may we escape it, 
or, if not escape it, how its aspect may be so 


changed as that more shall dwell in the name 


than in the reality. 

It must strike the attentive mind that death is 
no natural state, necessarily connected with our 
being, but, on the contrary, a state which antag- 
onizes with our emotions and sensibilities and 
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never exerts its power or manifests its presence 
but by the disruptions of natural and social ties, 
and the sweeping away of those relationships es- 
tablished by the order of nature itself. That we 
dread and fear death, is so evident a fact that we 
enter not upon proof of it. The cause of these 
emotions chiefly demands our consideration. 

We are not prepared, with some, to consider 
our experience of its consequences or attendants 
as the sole ground of such feelings, nor, with 
others, the influence of education as alone capa- 
ble of exciting such emotions. We believe there 
to have been an implantation of this shrinking 
from the foe, in the pronouncing of the curse, 
and this, joined with the floods of woe our eyes 
have seen or our hearts felt, makes us thus fear- 
ful of our coming doom. That we should dread 
that which to us is mystery, the solution of which 
has not been furnished us by those personally ac- 
quainted with the facts, is not at all singular, but 
that this constitutes the chief cause of dismay 
can not be for a moment admitted, while every- 
where around us those are found who readily 
enter upon courses of life whose results, as every 
man’s experience is peculiarly his own, can be 
known only by the trial. 

If we scan narrowly the springs of action and 
the origin of emotion, we can not fail to see, that 
“to sleep” is not so much “the rub,” as the pos- 
sibility of dreaming. There is, then, in this fact a 
recognition of actions as of good or ill desert, as 
having a future as well as present bearing upon 
destiny. We hesitate not, therefore, in joining 
this ignorance of the future with experience and 
an original implantation, in order to constitute 
the true ground whence springs the aversion of 
our race to death. Driven to the law and to the 
testimony for a solution of the problem of the 
present and future, we are taught that death is 
one of the results of the great catastrophe, a 
changeless witness from God to the heinous char- 
acter of sin, a witness affrighted not by poverty 
nor bribed to silence by the gilded show of 
wealth; a messenger, in fact, pursuing man to 
mountain fastnesses or desert plains, to homes of 
pleasure or haunts of vice, a messenger. to exe- 
cute the swift vengeance of God upon transgres- 
sion. Side by side with the dread decree stands 
God’s plan for rescuing man from his threatened 
doom, 

“ Here the whole Deity is known, 
Nor dares a creature guess 
Which of the glories brighter shone, 
The justice or the grace.” 


This plan, so replete with divine mercy, pur- 
poses the restoration of the forfeited estate to 
man, and by its mild, yet heaven-born power, 
changes the frown of offended justice to a smile 








of favor. The present life witnesses the effectual 
working of this plan and fully demonstrates its 
sufficiency, in the restoration of the lost spirit 
and the internal bias to those pure and holy acts 
which indicate the union of the soul with its di- 
vine source. Towering high above all else stands 
this one monument of our shame, and death! 
death ! is echoed from hill to hill in the sighs and 
groans of suffering humanity. This continues its 
sway, and that which the Father of Mercies saw 
not fit utterly to eradicate or change through the 
sacrifice, he has provided for by imbuing the 
Christian mind with principles and filling the pi- 
ous heart with. graces which bid defiance to its 
power and survive the wreck of general dissolu- 
tion. The influences under which we live, and 
by which we are earliest affected, are those in 
accordance with the universal fear of death. The 
fear is natural, its opposite is acquired. The nat- 
ural gives place to the acquired only upon the 
strongest claim and most irresistible proofs of su- 
periority. There may have been those who have 
approached the hour of dissolution without a 
fear and met their doom without a sigh, but an 
investigation of all such instances will reveal the 
fact that there were imperfect notions of the fu- 
ture, if not an absolute denial thereof. The phi- 
losophers of the past reasoned quite inconclu- 
sively, and those who were able to see but dimly 
into the future found their support and hope in 
their doubts, rather than in their belief. Those 
of more modern times who have “died as the 
fool dieth,” have demonstrated the triumph of 
ignorance over uncertainty rather than a triumph 
over death. It is not presumed that any would 
put results based upon misconception, in com- 
parison with those haying a more extended and 
correct basis; hence, if there be comparison it 
must be between persons and facts in like cir- 
cumstances and of equal degrees of certainty. 

The future is to all men a matter of revelation ; 
and while mere assent opens our minds to all the 
dreadfulness of life’s consequences, it remains for 
evangelical faith to produce that consciousness 
of divine regard by which the revelations of the 
future are made a ground of hope. Christianity 
is in fact the realization of all the most ardent 
anticipations of a lofty mind. By it the imper- 
fections of life are covered, and the sins of the 
present time are changed for a character in con- 
formity with God’s will. Faith lends its real- 
izing light, and a dim eternity becomes. peopled 
with forms of beauty beckoning the Christian to 
a home of peace, 

The perception of spiritual things growing out 
of a proper reception of the truths of Revelation, 
it is seen at once that as this can only exist by, 
and with, a true connection with Christ, the 
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Christian only can truly apprehend the spiritu- 
ality of the future; hence it follows that to all 
others eternity can have no attractions. 

It is not in theories alone that we rest our 
cause, but in theories practically demonstrated. 
In thousands of instances mortals have left the 
tenement of clay amid the reflected glories of 
coming blessedness, and wherever, or whenever, 
the Christian has been called to die, the same 
fearlessness has characterized all ages and both 
sexes, from the child of early decay who points a 
weeping father to her home in heaven, to the 
aged laborer who says, “The best of all is, God is 
with us.” Whether we hear the triumphant ex- 
pression of a Paul, or the heavenly prayer of a 
Stephen, or whether we stand beside the dying 
bed of the humblest of God’s children, the same 
lofty spirit marks them, and the same truth forces 
itself upon us, that the final victory is through 
the Lamb alone. 

To fully satisfy the doubting mind, let one but 
witness with what feelings the unreconciled to 
God approaches the consummation of earthly 
things, and in the throbbing heart, the restless 
eye, the anxious suspense, and agonizing en- 
treaties, read the imsufliciency of man’s strength 
to cope with the last foe. But anon a change 
comes over him. The earnest gaze heavenward, 
the general calmness “o'er the spirit stealing,” 
the subdued expression, the features in repose, 
the softened tone and sweet assurance while con- 
versing upon death, speak a wondrous change, 
and that change men call conversion—God 
calls it birth. Whence this difference? why so 
changed? Where has fled despair, whence came 
peace? Ask the many chambers where good 
men have met their fate, and clear above the rip- 
pling of the dark waters sounds the joyful pean, 
Victory through Him who hath loved us and 
given himself to die for us! 


——_-cC3e-—_ 
OUR CONSTITUTION. 


Ovr Constitution is the proudest political mon- 
ument of the combined and progressive wisdom 
of man; throughout the whole civilized world 
its preservation ought to be prayed for. But 
nothing human is perfect, and experience has 
shown that this proud monument of human wis- 
dom wants that which its earlier designers had 
conceived that it possessed; a self-preserving 
power. Those, therefore, are its truest friends 
who are most vigilant and unremitting in their 
efforts to keep it from corruption, and to guard it 
from decay; whose veneration, as it regards what 
it has been, and whose affection, as it relates to 
what it may be, is exceeded only by their fears for 
its safety when they reflect what it is.— Colton. 








A THNANT WANTED. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


““(\EORGE, shan’t you rent the house this 
Summer ?” 

The gentleman to whom this inquiry was ad- 
dressed, laid his newspaper on his knee, leaned 
his head back in his chair, and answered, “I re- 
ally do n’t know what to do with the thing, Sara. 
It’s a pity that fine old house should stand 
empty, but it shall till it falls to pieces before 
I’ll have it abused as it was by the last two ten- 
ants. You know I’m tender of the old place, 
where my eyes first saw the light and the hap- 
piest boyhood in the world grew up into youth.” 

“Tt is natural and right that you should be,” 
rejoined the lady, looking up with a smile from 
her sewing; “I wish you might find some good, 
careful tenant who’d make light and life about 
the old place, for I can’t bear to walk past it 
now and think of the desolate, lonely rooms and 
the great garden running to weeds.” 

“Tf I could find just the right sort of a fam- 
ily,’ pursued Mr. Marvyn, “I’d give it the rent 
for taking care of the house and grounds, but to 
find the right kind of one—there’s the rub.” 

“ Father !”’ 

“Well, my son.” 

“Henry and Charles Gresham are going down 
to Old Point Bridge this afternoon, in the boat, 
and Isaac’s going to row: may n't I go with 
them ?—we shall have a good time.” 

“O, Frank, I’m afraid to trust you on the 
water,” spoke up the mother, suddenly, and her 
eyes were full of tenderness and solicitude, as 
they dropped upon her boy—her only and beau- 
tiful boy, Francis Marvyn. 

“QO, mother,” with the eager, expostulatory 
tone of an impatient and petted son, “there 
isn’t the least danger; Isaac is the most careful 
sailor in the world. Mr. Gresham says that he 
would trust his boys with him any where. Do, 
father, please say I may go.” 

Mr. Marvyn had a vein of sympathy with his 
sows aquatic tastes. “Well, if you’ll promise 
to take care of yourself and not get into mischief 
or harm, take my consent and be off.” 

Frank Marvyn seized his hat with a shout of 
triumph, and dashed out of the door, while his 
mother said with a little sigh, “I shan’t take a 


minute’s comfort, my dear, from the moment he’s 


gone.” 
“ Nonsense, Sara. 


You women are uayt let- 
ting your nerves get the better of you. What’s 
the use in making a girl of him? Boys are like 
ducks, always taking to water, and it’s best to 
let them have their own way.” 
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Mrs. Marvyn tried to satisfy herself with this 
common-sense logic, but it did not silence the 
anxious, yearning heart of the mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Marvyn were in the me- 
ridian of their life, wealthy, intelligent, cultivated 
people. They lived in the pleasant old country 
town, which was Mr. Marvyn’s birthplace, and 
where he had resolved to bring up his only son. 

Frank Marvyn was entering his fourteenth 
year; he was a petted, but not spoiled child; 
wild, generous, impulsive, a little irritable and 
fond of having his own way, with no faint per- 
ception of all the trial, and discipline, and sorrow 
which are the birthright of every human soul, 
and through whose shadowy paths we must all 
walk, blessed be God! if we will to the mount- 
ains upon whose shining summits falls the light 
of eternal peace. i 

«John, do wt things look any brighter ?” 

“No; they grow darker and darker; I’m get- 

ting clear discouraged, Rachel.” 
_ “QO, don’t say that; it’s always darkest before 
daylight.” It was a soft, cheerful voice which 
spoke now, just such a one as goes down into a 
man’s heart, and makes light and hope where all 
wwas before doubt and despondency. 

Mrs. Warren cut off the tops of her radishes, 
and pushed them down into the glass with a lit- 
tle more rapid air than was usual even for her 
skillful hands. She was a bright-eyed, pleasant- 
faced woman, and many cares and trials had not 
eaten out the hope and trust from her heart, for 
it was “founded upon a Rock.” 

And by the table watching the bright, quick 
movements sat the husband of Mrs. Warren— 
tall, weather-beaten, sun-browned; and the thin 
cheeks, and the sickly pallor which pervaded his 
face at once made him an object of sympathy, for 
he presented the sad spectacle of a man in the 
prime of his years, hopelessly broken down in 
health. 

“Have you seen Mr. Russell?” pursued Mrs. 
Warren, as she gathered up the radish-tops, and 
now there was a shade of anxiety in her tones, 
and her face repeated it. 

_ “Yes, Mary, I’ve been to see him, and I don’t 
find any hook to hang on: the house will have 
` to go, I expect.” 

“QO, father, don’t say that!” 

The words leaped right out of poor Mrs. War- 
ren’s heart, as though a blow had struck it, and 
so there had. 

“Tt’s the hardest thing in my life to do it, 
Rachel, but there’s no help for it as I see. Mr. 
Russell advised me to see Squire Turner, and try 
to do something with him, but I know the man 
too well. He’ll fulfill his threat and foreclose 








the mortgage in a month, and what will be- 
come of us then, God in his mercy only knows! 
Every thing’s gone wrong with me, since I had 
that fall from the barn-loft three years ago. 
I have not seen a well day since that time, and 
the fever last Winter finished up the matter. 
I’m a sick, ruined man, and at the mercy of one 
whose heart is harder tlian a millstone.” 

Poor Mrs. Warren; little, brave, patient, long- 
suffering woman that she was, she tried to keep 
the tears back, but they came in spite of her! 

“Well, father, you’ve got me any how.” 

It was a young, sweet voice, tremulous with 
feeling along all the words which spoke now; and 
a pair of soft, plump arms were wrapped sud- 
denly about Joseph Warren’s neck, and a little 
brown head nestled down on his breast. The 
sick, disheartened man looked down on the 
young, sweet face, and a smile flickered across 
his own. 

“My little girl,” he said, “father can’t cón- 
sider himself a ruined man so long as he’s got 
you.” 

“And you’ve got mie, and Horace too; and 
we’re worth a great deal more than a thousand 
houses would be, without us, you know.” 

“That’s a fact, little Blossom. I don’t want 
a thousand houses, but only one little roof, un- 
der which to shelter my little flock.” 

And while this scene was going on under the 
humble roof of the farmer, his only son, a boy of 
fifteen, had just placed his last pickerel in a half- 
filled basket by his side, on the bank of the river. 
The boy was humming a tune and congratula- 
ting himself on his good luck that afternoon, when 
a wild shriek a little way down the river, which 
was full of curves and bends, suddenly smote 
along the still afternoon air, and made the boy’s 
heart stand still a moment with terror; for it 
was the shriek of several voices full of sudden 
fright and wild agony, and it was no wonder the 
boy grew pale as that cry broke and filled the 
silence. But it was only for a moment. The 
heart of Horace Warren was a brave and gener- 
ous one; and he threw down his fishing-rod and 
started in the direction of the shriek, with a fear 
that some one had fallen into the river. 

Turning a sharp curve, he suddenly descried 
two boys in the middle of the stream slowly mak- 
ing for the shore, which required their utmost 
exertions, for just there the current was rapid. 

Horace Warren was an expert swimmer, and 
in a moment his coat was off, and he dashed 
into the river and swam toward the boys, whom 
he recognized as the sons of a doctor who resided 
about two miles from his father’s. 

“Keep up your courage, boys!” he shouted, 
“Til help you to shore.” 
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“We can take care of ourselves, only find 
Frank Marvyn,” shouted the boys. Horace did 
not comprehend them. He looked up and down 
the river, and saw the pretty green boat rising 
and falling on the bright waves, and the next 
moment he saw a face rise only a little way from 
him, and a pair of arms was thrust wildly into 
the air, 

Horace Warren dashed forward; the head had 
gone down, but a strong arm plunged after it 
and seized the long hair and drew it to the sur- 
face once more. 

The river was narrow, and it was well, for had 
it been otherwise, Horace Warren could never 
have reached the shore with his burden; but he 
did, and laid it there, unconscious, panting, and 
exhausted himself, while the other two boys 
gained the bank and fell down unable to utter 
a syllable. Horace shrieked for help, and look- 
ing upon the white, wet face pillowed on the 
grass, he feared that life had gone out of it, and 
lifting the boy he staggered toward his father’s 
house. 

He had only gone a few rods when he was met 
by Dr. Gresham’s gardener, who had heard Hor- 
ace’s shriek. 

Horace said but a few words to the frightened 
man. “The other boys are safe on the bank, but 
I fear this one is drowned. Carry him quick to 
my father’s and we’{l bring him back if there’s 
any life in him.” 

And fairly stupefied with fright, the man 
- obeyed, only uttering incoherent ejaculations. 

It was a strange group that burst upon the 
trio in the farmers kitchen. First came Horace, 
pale and drenched, and after them the gardener 
with the lifeless figure in his arms. Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren were practical people. They wasted 
at this crisis few words in sympathy, but, with a 
brief explanation from Horace, his mother set 
herself about restoring the youth, if yet a spark 
of life remained in that limp, drooping figure. 

They laid it on the lounge, and chafed the del- 
icate limbs, and bathed the temples and forced 
open the white lips, and poured spirits down 
them, with faces that were as white with fear as 
the face beneath them. 

For a long time there was no sign of life, but 
at last the muscles about the mouth moved, and 
Mrs. Warren burst into tears of joy and grati- 
tude. “O, we’ve saved him, we’ve saved him!” 
she cried. 

But it was an hour later before Francis Mar- 
vyn opened his eyes, and then they wandered 
wildly from one to another of the strange faces 
about him. “The river is very cold,’ he mut- 
tered. “What will my poor mother say when 
she hears of it! I ought not to have gone off 








with the boys,” and here he fainted again; but 
this time they knew that the cold shadow of the 
King of Death had passed by, and that out of 
its very Jaws had beén snatched the life of Fran- 
cis Marvyn. ' 

“Ts my boy here? Is my boy alive?” 

You need not have looked in the lady’s face. 
You would have known by the voice that it 
could belong to no other than his mother. 

Mrs. Warren did not speak one word. She led 
the lady to her bedroom, where her son lay with 
his eyes closed and his face white as the snowy 
pillows on which it rested. 

“O, Frank, my boy!” and he opened his eyes 
and smiled in her face, and then he saw his father 
standing by his mother’s side; and a few mo- 
ments later the doctor entered, and when he had 
examined Francis Marvyn, he pronounced him 
“greatly exhausted, but out of all manner of 
danger.” 

“Who was it that saved my boy?” asked Mr. 
Marvyn, and his voice shook along the words. 

And nobody answered, till the gardener spoke, 
pointing to Horace, “It was he did it all, sir; he 
pulled the lad out of the water, and brought him 
to shore.” 

“You shall not repent this day’s work, my 
boy,” said the gentleman, and his wife seized 
Horace’s hand and called him, through her sobs, 
the preserver of the life of her son. 

And at that moment Charles and Henry Gresh- 
am presented themselves at the door. <A few 
words revealed the cause of the accident, which 
had come so near costing Francis Marvyn his 
life. 

It appeared that the gardener had left the boys, 
in search of another pair of oars, promising to 
return in half an hour. They very rashly took 
it into their heads to row out into the middle of 
the river, and as each knew very little about 
managing the boat, they became somewhat 
alarmed, and in their efforts to return she upset. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvyn had only learned a part 
of these facts from Isaac, who had hurried off to 
acquaint them with the accident, as soon as he 
had seen Francis safely deposited at the Warrens’. 
It was not thought best to remove the boy for 
several days after his escape from drowning; and 
the fright which his mother had experienced 
gave her so severe a shock that she was unable 
to leave her room for a week. 

But the boy had the best of care with his kind 
hostess, and the sweet face of Ellen Warren hov- 
ered about his bedside; and the gleam of her 
brown hair was like the flash of morning sun- 
beams; and her little cool hand bathed his tem- 
ples and smoothed his pillows, and her voice felt 
soft and sweet upon his ear, as the voices of the 
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Spring-birds fall on weary sufferers in sick and 


darkened chambers. ‘ 

And one day, sitting by his side, the boy no- 
ticed that the soft, falling yoice of the little girl 
grew still, and that a shadow of anxiety and sad- 
ness crept into the eyes and over all the young, 
sweet face. 

“What are you thinking about, Ellen?” 

She lifted her eyes, blue as the pansies in the 
meadows, to his face, and the tears brimmed them. 
“T was thinking how hard it would be one of 
these days to leave our old home, and what 
would become of us then |” 

“Why, Ellen, what are you going to leave 
your home for?” 

She shook her head, and out into light and 
back into shadow swept the waves of her golden, 
brown hair. 

“You see, papa has had a great deal of trouble, 
and somehow ’Squire Turner has got our house 
into his hands, and we shall have to leave it in a 
little while, because papa can’t raise the money 
to pay off the mortgage, and you don’t know 
how it’s troubling us all.” 

Francis Marvyn pursued the matter till he had 
gained a pretty clear idea of all the facts of the 
case; then he lay still awhile; his pale face settled 
into a strange gravity, as he kept counsel with 
his own thoughts. 

At last he looked up in a sudden brightness. 
“Don’t feel bad any more, Ellen. If that wicked 
old fellow gets your house away, I know of an- 
other a great deal nicer than this, with a beauti- 
ful garden, and white roses clambering all around 
the portico, that I think you can get.” 

“You do/” exclaimed Ellen, her eyes like pan- 
sies, wide for wonder. “ How can you get it?” 

“QO, just leave that to me. It’s such a pretty 
white wood house, with green blinds, large and 
old-fashioned, you know; but just the place to 
suit you.” 

“May n’t I tell papa and mamma?” 

“O, no, you must nt breathe a word to any 
body in the world about it yet awhile; promise 
me that you won’t, now.” 

“T won’t breathe a word, true as I live and 
breathe, and draw a single breath,” soliloquized 
the child, with solemn emphasis on every sylla- 
ble. And she was a conscientious little girl. 
She kept her word, 


“Tt seems good to have you back again, my 
child,” said Mrs. Marvyn, putting her white hand 
fondly through the thick chestnut locks of her 
son, and playing with them; and looking in her 
face her husband knew that his wife’s thoughts 
were going back to the time when she saw them 
lying all wet and daggled on the pillow. 











“Come, come,” he said, looking from the pale 
face of the mother to the pale face of her son, “I 
can’t have two invalids on my hands at once, 
What in the world shall I do with you both ?” 

“We shall be quite equal to taking care of our- 
selves in a day or two, shan’t we, Frank?” 

“Yes, mother;” but he scarcely heard what 
she said, sitting in the large arm-chair by the 
window, through which the cool evening winds 
came to flutter im his hair. 

“What are you thinking about, Frank?” asked 
his father. 

“I was wondering whether you got a tenant 
for the house, father.” 

“No; what put that into your head?” 

And then Francis Marvyn related to his inter- 
ested parents the touching story which little 
Ellen Warren had told him, sitting by her bed- 
side, and he concluded, “ It struck me, papa, that 
they would be just the tenants you would like 
to take charge of your house; and then you know 
Horace Warren saved my life.” 

“I know it; bless the boy! His father shall 
have the house. That is a bright idea of yours.” 

“Don’t wait, father; see about it at once,” in- 
terposed Mrs. Marvyn. 

“T’ll ride over to-morrow, Sara.” 

Mr. Marvyn was as good as his word. He was 
not too early. “Squire Turner had called on Mr. 
Warren that very day to inform him that he 
must leave the premises in a short time, and the 
sick man and his sorrowing family were fairly 
overwhelmed with the glad tidings which Mr. 
Marvyn brought them, and their tears of anguish 
were changed to tears of joy and gratitude. A 
few weeks later and they were settled in the 
pleasant old homestead, and the dawn of a fairer 
life began for them beneath its roof. 

Farmer Warren’s health improved, with the 
burden of care and anxiety removed from his 
spirits—and his small thrifty family managed to 
obtain a comfortable livelihood from the cultiva- 
tion of the garden and grounds about the old 
homestead. Horace Warren and Francis Marvyn 
were the best of friends, and the former gave such 
indications of talent, that Mr. Marvyn assisted 
him to enter college. 

The young men graduated together, while un- 
der the old homestead Ellen Warren blossomed 
into a beautiful, and, what is far better, a good 
and noble woman. 

And in less than three years after he had grad- 
uated, Francis Marvyn took to wife the daughter 
of his father’s tenant, and Ellen Warren went out 
from the old homestead, which had been her hus- 
band’s grandfather’s, to the new home, whose 
joy, and light, and ministering angel she was to 
become. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A DEAF AND 
DUMB TEACHER. 





BY JOE, THE JERSEY MUTE. 





JOE. 


HERE entered my school-room at one time 

a boy, rejoicing in the name of Joseph. He 
always wrote “Joe” for his name. “Joe” was 
his pet, his favorite word; in fact, he thought it 
the prettiest word in the world. His relatives 
writing to him, invariably began their epistles 
with the words, ‘Dear Joe.” He said they un- 
derstood. He asserted that many rogues endeay- 
ored to palm themselves off for Joe, though with- 
out prefixing to that name “the deaf boy.” He 
thought such rogues deserved to be “caged,” a 
word which, be it known, was of his own coining. 

One day he directed my attention to an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper, which was as follows, as 
near aS memory can trace: “Mr. Editor: Please 
announce Capt. Joe as a candidate for sheriff 
of the county, subject to the Democratic Con- 
vention, and oblige many of the voters of the 
seventh and eighth districts.” The boy ex- 
claimed, “‘Capt. Joe!’ There is something wrong 
here. I ‘an’t no captain no how’—if I am, I 
did not know it before, not yet haying seen the 
commission, And, at the same time, I beg leave 
to inform ‘many of the voters of the seyenth 
and eighth districts, that I do not wish to hunt 
a fellow-being.” 

He quoted from the same paper: “ Married, on 
the 18th ult., by Edward Smith, Esq., Joe to 
Miss Sarah White.” He uplifted his arms, his face 
aglow with a blush, and said, “ O, goodness me! 
I am not married now. Who is Sarah White?’ 

Here he paused, and turned his eyes to the 
paper. Presently he pronounced by signs these 
words: “Died, yesterday, Joe , in his 26th 
year.” Turning to me with his mouth wide 

open, “La, me!” said he, “I am still in the land 
of the living; healthy and as lively as ever. On 
that very day I received a letter from my in- 
tended wife, whose name, be it never forgotten 
by you, is Susan A. W-—.” 

He quoted from the paper: “The advertiser 
offers for sale a likely negro woman, about twenty 
years old. She is an excellent cook, washer, 
ironer, etc. Apply to Joe , Vicksburg, Miss.” 
His eyes flashed fire, as he said, “A negress for 
sale! I have no negro! indeed, I never had one. 
Would I sell a woman? No, it would make my 
cheeks burn to do that. Moreover, I never ad- 
vertised, for I had, and still have nothing worth 
advertising.” 

From the paper: “Joe's communication is re- 
jected.” 

















The boy declares of his own knowledge that he 
never wrote a line for the said paper, although 
he was in the habit of reading it. 

Again from the paper: “Lines to Susan, by 
the gifted Joe, is filed for early insertion. Many 
thanks to Joe, and hope to hear again from him.” 

The boy smiled, or rather laughed, looking at 
me the while. “To tell the truth,” said he, “I 
did not write those lines. Wish I had written 
them; but I am no poet, and therefore can not 
write poetry. Fame, a full purse, and a hasty 
marriage are my wish for the ‘gifted Joe,’ ” 

He used to harp on the name Joe, looking 
down with a sort of disdain on the other names 
by which his school-mates went. He used the 
word Joe as a personal pronoun, in speaking of 
himself; he seldom, if ever, used the pronoun J. 
The following story which he told me in the lan- 
guage of pantomime, will serye as an illustration 
of this peculiarity of his mind: 

“It is by no means a pleasant thing to be 
stared at as an object of curiosity. Ignorance of 
etiquette, or, to use the other term, a total ina- 
bility to discern the proprieties and improprieties 
of things, is the characteristic of certain of the 
country folks. If, for instance, a city gentleman 
goes to the country, decked out in a handsome 
suit. of clothes, he is stared at and stigmatized 
with the name of a ‘city bug.’ And if he hap- 
pens to ride with a rich farmer, the country folks 
calculate on his monstrous pride and selfishness. 
A. farmer returning home from his work at noon, 
passed by two city gentlemen, who were playing 
a game of quoits, and was heard to say that he 
looked upon them as a brace of infants, and won- 
dered at the novelty of their pastime. A city 
lady being on a visit to her cousins in the coun- 
try, one day tried her hand at sketching, Her 
cousins asked her what she was about; and on 
answering that she was learning to draw, they 
burst into a loud fit of laughter, and told her it 
was a childish amusement, and ought to be dis- 
pensed with at once. . . . Know that Joe likes 
to dress decently, and nothing more. Joe always 
dresses like a neat man, when Joe walks the 
streets of Philadelphia. A fop, Joe knows, is al- 
ways disgusting, and usually despised, as he de- 
serves to be. He foolishly strives to outshine 
the city bloods in the cut and color of dress, 
Joe now lives, and has lived for several years 
past in the fashionable and aristocratic city of 
Philadelphia, and Joe, of course, follows the 
fashion of dressing well. A few years ago Joe 
went to the country, to spend the Summer 
months there. Joe was attired in gray pants, 
fancy vest, black sack coat, straw hat, and gaiter 
shoes. Joe’s equipments were the cause of Joe’s 
attracting, during the whole of the Summer, 
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decided and pointed notice. An old woman re- 
marked that Joe cut a swell; another, that Joe 
cut a ridiculous figure; and a third, that it was 
a pity Joe did not know how to lay up money 
against the evil days. An Irish woman, than 
whom Joe never saw an uglier female, intention- 
ally dropped some milk on Joe’s gaiter shoes, 
while in the act of speaking to the lady of the 
house where Joe was staying; and though a 
good deal nettled at her outrageous conduct, 
without making a sign, Joe procured an old rag 
and rubbed the parts soiled for full three-quar- 
ters of an hour. At another time she trod on 
Joe’s toe as Joe was reading a Saturday news- 
paper, and laughed outright, without apologizing 
for it. Joe would have soundly peppered her, 
but for the fear of raising a serious disturbance 
in the house. The woman broadly asserted that 
Joe thought Joe’s self ‘somebody,’ from the fact 
of Joe’s living in a great city. She saw Joe walk 
into the peach orchard and help Joe’s self to the 
delicious fruit, and’ exclaimed that Joe was a 
‘regular sucker,’ as the city bucks usually were. 

“The country people did not like to see Joe’s 
mustaches; insomuch that they desired Joe to 
leave the place forever, unless Joe removed the 
hair from Joe’s lips. They said Joe’s mustaches 
made Joe look exactly like a baboon. Joe is 
Joes own master, and.Joe told them that Joe 
had a big notion of letting the hair on Joe’s lips 
grow long. They stormed, but Joe has no more 
respect for their displeasure, than for the death 
of an insignificant fly. They threatened to take 
measures to drive Joe away from their village; 
but their threats were all moonshine; for Joe re- 
mained in their village during the greater part 
of the Summer, in possession of gray pants, 
gaiters, mustaches and all, without being sub- 
jected to any serious annoyance, 

“A woman came up to Joe, with an infant in 
her arms, and desired Joe to mind her baby for 
half an hour; but the face of the little thing was 
so dreadfully dirty, that Joe could not by any 
possibility oblige its mother. Under other cir- 
cumstances Joe would most gladly have clasped 
the little child to Joe’s breast and kissed it times 
past all numbering. She called Joe all the bad 
names she could think of; and said among other 
things, that if Joe should ever be a father, Joe 
would be too proud to kiss Joe’s child or chil- 
dren. Joe talked of the pleasures of 
traveling, but a cross-eyed woman cut Joe short 
by saying, ‘Joe, you never think of the poor, 
you neglect them. You use money to no good 
purpose, Joe; and you ought to devote yourself 
to the comfort of the poor around you, Joe said, 
‘Dear madam, my health ig so shattered as to 
render it necessary for me to travel. My business 








is prejudicial to my health.’ The woman re- 
torted, ‘You must pay some attention to the 
poor, health or no health,’ and concluded with a 
petition for a loan of fifty dollars! Joe immedi- 
ately rejected the request of one whom Joe had 
never seen before. The city folks are educated 
in a different manner from the country people; 
the former are more liberally educated, with 
juster views of human nature, than the latter. 
The country people have scarcely time to read 
books or newspapers. They have a passion for 
gossiping, which, in Joe’s opinion, is one of the 
greatest evils with which society is cursed. They 
deserve not our contempt, but our compassion.” 

I have taken the liberty of throwing the quo- 
tation points around Joe’s words at the com- 
mencement of each paragraph, but the fact is he 
is not responsible for the wording of his remarks. 
The proper use of words and the correct under- 
standing of them constitute one of the greatest 
difficulties in the education of deaf mutes. 

Joe thought himself a good-looking fellow, and 
told his friends as much. The truth is, that of 
all the Joes with whom I am acquainted, he is in 
every feature the most diametrically opposite to 
a man of good looks. No wonder, therefore, at 
the rough treatment he receives from those with 
whom he is in habits of daily intercourse. 

He left school several years ago. He has often 
called on me since. On one of these occasions 
he said the Governor of Pennsylvania had col- 
oneled many men within the last few months. 
All right, he said; but why not colonel a mute ? 
He wished to be coloneled—O, how he hungered 
for that noblest of titles, “Colonel!” Why, only 
think of the high-toned “Col.” instead of the 
vulgar “ Mr.,” as he had the misfortune to be in- 
variably called, he said. The sight of “Col. Joe,” 
written in bold characters on envelopes-or letters, 
he observed, would awaken sensations that His 
Excellency could not think of. Let him be ap- 
pointed “one of his aids with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel,” and the world would be bound 
to address him as “Col. Joe,” instead of “Mr. 
Joe.” He entreated His Excellency, as the great- 
est favor, to make him a Colonel in name only. 
He asked if his request was to be treated with 
contempt as a penalty for the accident of being 
unable to speak. He hoped not. He had no 
doubt that clemency was part and parcel of the 
nature of His Excellency. In the United States, 
he said, no man could be Duked, Earled, Lorded, 
Sired, Princed, Baroneted, Marquised, or Counted, 
for the laws of the country did not recognize such 
aristocratic titles; but the titles possible of at- 
tainment in this republic, as far as he knew, were 
Gen., “ Capt.,” “Lieut.,” “Col.,””’ “Major,” and 
“Hon.” He said he was an American, had been 
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born, reared, and still lived under the blessed in- 
fluence of American independence. He did not 
care about the A. B.'s, A. M.’s, LL. D.’s, and 
such like, but he would prefer to have “Col.” 
prefixed to his name. No mute born on American 
soil, he remarked, had ever been thus titled. 
Many a be-coloneled man had ruined himself 
and family by taking a drop too much. Joe had 
no family, he said, but he intended to raise one. 
He was proud of his virtues as a man, son, and 
neighbor, and believed they were suflicient to 
“floor” any objections which his known or un- 
known enemies might bring forth. Why should 
not His Excellency bestow upon him the title of 
Colonel? He had it in his power to dispense fa- 
vors independent of the will of his subjects. Joe 
would have His Excellency know that he never 
wished for any thing as much as the title of Col- 
onel. He said that if the Governor would give 
him the title he so much desired, he would die in 
peace. 

O, Joe, thy desires are of the earth, earthy. 
Knowest thou that earthly honors are all vanity 
and vexation of spirit? 


—$<~Co.——— 


WHAT THE FOREST SAID TO ITSELF. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 


THE STONE, 


UT it did not long continue still—that was 

only the first fright. Indeed, how were that 
possible? Where so many stand together and 
live so near each other, there is always some- 
thing to chatter about. But flowers and trees 
had acquired a taste for story-telling, and would 
gladly have heard still more. 

“Tf the stone really knows any thing to tell,” 
said a high-shooting foxglove, “we will beg him 
to communicate it to us; indeed, he is really un- 
der obligation to do something once for the en- 
tertainment, for he intrudes himself among us, 
interrupts our intercourse, and remains forever 
silent.” 

“Foxglove is again very inquisitive,” said the 
strawberry blossom. 

“ Inquisitive ?” replied the foxglove ; 
why that accusation ?” 

“Because thou art so inquisitive that thou 
shootest so high up in order to be able to see 
well at a distance,” said the strawberry blossom. 

“Folly,” said the foxglove, “I do that in order 
to see over the stone.” 

‘Byasion,” murmured the strawberry blossom. 

‘What dost thou do, then?” asked the fox- 
glove. 


“ and 





“I bear fruit.” 

“What are you disputing about?’ said the 
beech from above. One of you is as proud and 
as inquisitive as the other, and that is indeed 
natural. That which becomes only one year old 
remains, of course, always in children’s shoes.” 

That inconsiderate saying had almost called 
forth a serious quarrel, for all the flowers found 
themselyes wronged, and unanimously determined 
not to bear the insult, unrevenged. The sword- 
lily was appointed commander of the standing 
army. The light troops of the Monk’s-hood were 
equipped, and the heavy artillery of the thorn- 
apple was set in motion. The parties of the fox- 
glove and strawberry blossoms, who had really 
brought about all the tumult, agreed to unite 
against the common enemy. Nettles and thistles 
were ordered out as the militia of the flowers, 
and a summons issued for volunteers. The rose 
was the soonest ready and already sharpened her 
thorns. It may be remarked, by the way, that 
she had a special grudge against the trees þe- 
cause they would not acknowledge her their 
equal, even though her stem often lifted itself 
to the hight of some of the stately trees. 

The quarrel had already continued during a 
great many years, and much diplomacy had been 
carried on between the flowers and trees, in which 
the globe-acacia had especially distinguished her- 
self, she having espoused with great zeal the 
cause of the rose, because to the high-stemmed 
roses she stood in very close relationship. Un- 
fortunately the negotiations, after the manner of 
the flowers and trees, were all carried on orally, 
otherwise there would be preserved a great mass 
of the proceedings during this dispute which 
would have, indeed, great diplomatic value, be- 
cause one would find himself at the conclusion 
just where he was at the beginning. The other 
flowers, also, which had not, like the rose, a pri- 
vate interest to contend for, were not idle in this 
camp of honor. The anemone, especially, held a 
long discourse upon the rights of flowers, and 
the reeds made songs. The whortle-berry filled 
her firking and announced herself as sutler; and 
a great crowd of different flowers which had 
come together in a public assembly, spoke much, 
and not without enthusiasm, of dying for the 
common good, and, at the same time, in silence 
represented to themselves the rejoicings, and the 
part which they, individually, would play in the 
great triumphal feast of victory, with their gay- 
est colors out. 

The affair was really critical, for not only had 
the trees not even equipped themselves, but to 
most of them the dispute was not at all pleasant, 
and the fir-tree was especially out of humor, for 
since he had just been telling of the tender rela- 
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tion between the flowers and the leaves of the 
trees, he was in danger of being reproved for 
eunning falsehood. 

Besides, with most of the flowers, the war- 
fever was very soon over. They would have pre- 
ferred to hear the stone talk, and so all desired 
that the white-thorn and blackberry should in- 
terpose and negotiate concerning peace. The 
blackberry was particularly zealous, since she 
reckoned herself somewhat related to the straw- 
berry, who had at least indirectly brought about 
the disagreement, and the white-thorn, who stood 
between the trees and flowers, was certainly a 
very good mediator in this strife, Still the ad- 
justment was not easy, for the beech was by no 
means to be induced to retract entirely her of- 
fensive remark. At last the expedient was de- 
cided upon, that the beech should declare—she 
could not, to be sure, take back—that the trees 
were older than the flowers, but she should ac- 
knowledge that the stone was still older than the 
trees. Besides, she could protest, that she had 
by no means intended by her expression to in- 
sult, in any way, the flowers for whom she had 
always had the greatest respect. By that she 
did not think herself compromised. The fox- 


glove murmured, it is true, and the shrewd pink 
maintained, privately, that this was by no means 


satisfactory, but the flowers acquiesced, and mu- 
tual regards and assurances of friendship ended 
the strife. 

The remarks of the beech had again called at- 
tention to the stone, and the desire to lead him 
to speak became earnest, for after the battle-cry 
and the stormy excitement, all longed for an en- 
tertaining narration. 

But how to reach the silent, uncommunicative 
stone? The trees wished the brook to persuade 
the stone to speak, since he had boasted of a pe- 
culiarly-friendly relation with him and had really 
brought him into notice, The flowers believed it 
best to accomplish the object by means of the 
grass, which again was allied to the moss, and so 
could not communicate its wish to the stone. On 
account of this difference of opinion, the peace 
just concluded stood upon a very frail footing, 
when the brook itself proposed another way. 

“ Entreat the fern to negotiate with the stone; 
that is neither tree nor flower; that is the stone’s 
fan, his secret confident, who bows and bends 
over him, caresses and flatters him; he would re- 
fuse it nothing.” 

“Fern,” said the flowers, “wilt thou persuade 
the stone?’ The fern nodded seriously, remain- 
ing silent. All listened; the brook murmured as 
if he also were exhorting. No one understood it 
if he did. The trees shook themselves once more, 
so that they might be quite still afterward, and 





the flowers all put up their little heads out of the 
grass. Meanwhile the fern had whispered to the 
stone the wish of the forest, and strangely, forth 
from the broad leaves rustling through the moss 
which covered it, sounded the following narra- 
tive of the stone. 

“The brook is indeed right in saying that I 
am the oldest in the whole forest and know of 
times long before your remembrance. Altogether 
there is much truth in the narrations which I 
have heard from you, though’ here and there 
many corrections were necessary. It is true, as 
the poppy told you, that one flower after another 
bloomed upon the earth; true also the account of 
the fir-tree, that the seasons made among them- 
selves a division of the earth; but before that 
lay a long, ample time, and many a conflict must 
have been fought before it all progressed so far. 
When God, the Master, made the world, the earth 
was a vast, mighty rock, hard and solitary, yet 
fixed and immovable. As it lay there so frigid, 
the Lord sent the elements to warm and fructify 
it. First came, m his garments of purple and 
gold, the oldest brother, fire. Powerful, ungov- 
ernable, he raged through the earth—knocked 
and beat upon the rock; but it was’hard and 
not easy to vanquish, and as also the fire glowed 
upon it, it did not soften under his power, There 
rose a fiercer struggle. Here and there, indeed, 
the fire broke the obstinacy of the rock and 
splintered off from it great and small pieces, 
which were hurled far away in wantonness of 
triumph. So originated we great and small 
stones, and as the fire strewed us so we lie still, 
scattered upon the earth without plan or order, 
according to the caprice of an unbridled element. 
But the conflict did not always end happily for 
the fire, and in proportion as it enervated itself 
and ceased raging, the rock gathered strength 
and dexterity to withstand the adversary. So it 
came about, at last, that the fire was obliged to 
submit. The rock took it prisoner and locked it 
up with strong fetters in its heart. There it lies 
still. So that each stone conceals fire; you all 
know that, for when they are beaten together, or 
when man, who loves fire and has made it his 
servant, strikes a stone with a steel, the spark 
springs forth. Yet are they all little splintered 
particles of the great force. But how the fire 
still always works and stirs in the heart of the 
earth, I will tell you later. When the fire was 
vanquished thus, his younger brother came, in 
greenish, silvery garments—the water. He was 
even more shrewd and experienced and had al- 
ways easier play, for he could profit by his broth- 
er’s success in one direction, and also his fate 
with his antagonist had been made known to 
him. When he saw also how little his brother 
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had accomplished in open combat, he betook him- 
self to petitions and negotiations. He undulated 
and beat upon the’rock; he flattered and fought, 
now with solicitations, now by stratagem, now 
by force. 

“So the earth soon assumed another aspect; for 
since the water had taken possession of all the 
places which his brother had gained, he easily 
obtained a firm footing. In the broad basin, 
where the sea is now, it continually extended 
itself, The rock voluntarily allowed that, but 
the water craftily rose all the while higher, and 
then, indeed, violently broke through where the 
valleys are now and where the water has insinu- 
ated rivers. When now the rock agreed to that 
also and only set the shore as a boundary, the 
water became continually more insatiable and 
often overstepped the shore and intruded far 
upon the rock. But he also was conscious of 
his right and his strength, and drove back the 
water. It now, indeed, retreated, but it had con- 
trived a stratagem by means of which it did not 
give up every thing. All the light splinters of 
the rock, every thing which it had gained from 
its inflexible antagonist, by means of its undula- 
tions and flatteries, it concealed in its depths. 
Now, when it had overstepped the shore and was 
driven back, it left behind some of this blending 
of water and rock, and the rock permitted it, be- 
cause it was really a part of itself. So were sep- 
arated sea, river, rock, and earth. But every 
thing still remained barren and desolate, for what 
is given by compulsion has no blessing. Then 
God sent the lovely sister of the elements, in pale 
blue raiment—the air—to interpose and make 
every thing happy. She began by concluding 
peace between the rock and the elements. To be 
sure, he did not wish the fire to be set free again ; 
but the air obtained permission to be allowed to 
visit as often as she wished her captive brother. 
Now, as often as she did this she took with her 
some of his heat and shed it over the whole 
earth. Then there began to be a stirring in the 
soil. Germs put forth buds and struck root. 
But the heat of the fire did not do that alone; 
softening and cooling, the water must saturate 
the soil if it were to thrive and grow green. The 
water was gladly ready, although his limits were 
assigned him. Then the air received the yearn- 
ing, brotherly kisses—the greeting of the water— 
carried them over the ground and poured them 
out, and it became green. Tree and flower germ- 
inated, and man and beast could live upon the’ 
earth. So the air visits alternately the brothers, 
and each gives to it a present, the one glowing 
warmth, the other soft clouds. That you still see 
continually. Still do you always see the air, 
now in the glowing color which the embrace of | 





the fire has lent to it, now in the cloudy garment 
which the water hung about it at parting. You 
see the fire of the evening-red, the glow of the 
morning light; you see the mist rising when the 
air separates from the water; you see the float- 


ing clouds. But the clouds, the children of the 
water, are not happy far from the earth. The air 
allows them to be carried about by her servants, 
the winds, but the clouds look about longingly 
and weep in unconquerable homesickness till 
they turn back to the earth entirely dissolved in 
tears. Then also the fires, which the air permits 
to escape, will remain no longer with her, and as 
the clouds descend, so they also rush down to the 
earth; those tender and yearning, these wild and 
rumbling. So originated the miracle of the thun- 
der-storm. That influences all the beings of the 
earth; the tender longing of the clouds is com- 
municated as well as the impetuous ardor of the 
lightning. A kindling awe mingled with a yearn- 
ing feeling like homesickness, takes possession 
of man and beast, tree and flower. But the ben- 
ediction of the air accompanies it, and when fire 
and water have returned to the earth, every thing 
breaks forth in gladness and prosperity. 

“ Now, what happened further, how the seasons 
managed, how the plants originated and grew, 
all that you have heard. Now we stones see it 
grow green and bloom about us, we who know 
of the early times of conflict and disorder; we re- 
joice in it also, although we, dispersed and over- 
looked, lie little esteemed upon the ground which 
was once entirely our own. So then it was very 
foolishly spoken, when the foxglove said we in- 
truded ourselves every-where; for you others in- 
trude upon us and even grudge us the little spot 
upon which we are contented peaceably to lie.” 

The foxglove blushed, and, embarrassed, drop- 
ped all its blossoming bells to the earth. The 
strawberry-blossom tittered under her three green 
leaves, and the beech began to rustle overhead. 
Then the brook became anxious, the old strife 
might commence again, and he said, 

“We are indeed grateful to thee for thy narra- 
tion, aged veteran of the forest, but thou art yet 
much indebted to us.” 

“What do you wish to know?” inquired the 
stone. 

“What the fire does in the heart of the rock, 
and if it voluntarily consents to its imprison- 
ment.” 

“ Not entirely the latter,” said the stone, “for 
since it has the'sister’s visitto divert it, since it has 
also, through her mediation, the consolation of 
contributing to the fructification of the earth, it is 
still hoping, in silence, for release, perhaps even 
the sovereignty of the earth. But that would 
be a great calamity, and the certain end of a 
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things. The air and the water know that very 
well also, and take care that the fire do not gain 
too much power. When it appears the air ap- 
proaches also and kisses the beloved brother, who 
flames forth from the kisses clearer, brighter, and 
stronger; but she watches also that the heat be 
dispersed and be not allowed to become too pow- 
erful, If she can not conquer it alone, then the 
water must come, and often after a roaring strife 
the fire is quieted again. Then it is imprisoned 
again, silent, in the bosom of the rock, low in the 
depth of the earth, and there it devises all sorts 
of sports and tricks, with which it passes away 
the time. It brewed upon the stone, first melted, 
and then painted the mass with the color of its 
purple and glowing garment. That was the 
gold. Then it borrowed the light color from the 
water that pressed down to it through the creyv- 
ices of the rock, and painted the silver. It even 
sometimes knew how to melt off something from 
the reddish-black raiment of its jailer, the rock, 
and with that it painted the iron. There is not 
now much to be gained from all these things, as 
you may easily suppose. Gold and silver are de- 
lusive things, however much men in their fool- 
ishness may seek after them; and iron, which was 
produced mostly when the rock had not ingra- 
tiated itself with the fertile soil, is, and still con- 
tinues to be, a very morose and unfriendly metal, 
because the rock gave the color for it angrily and 
unwillingly. 

“Gold, silver, and iron were finished, and then 
the fire became tired of painting always in the 
same colors, and commissioned the air, when she 
came again, to bring to it others from the earth. 
She gathered the grasses and flowers and carried 
them down to it. To be sure, she could not 
bring much but the fire, with the green of the 
grass, with the delicate emerald color which it 
took out of the wreath that the air brought to it, 
painted all sorts of variegated little stones, all of 
which it intermingled with its own glow. 

“So, in the depth of the earth which you think 
very black and gloomy, it looks gorgeous and 
glittering, for the party-colored stones flame upon 
the walls, the flowers of the depths, the eyes of 
the rock. In the workshop of the fire, however, 
a little drop of color sometimes falls over, or the 
fire wipes out the brush with which it paints 
gold, silver, and precious stones. Then are pro- 
duced the false ones, the gold tinsel, the counter- 
feit stones, which shine and are not; which allure 
and deceive; the same as those out of which the 
brook told you Puck constructed the rainbow.” 

“We have never seen, however, that the air 
carries away our sisters,” said the tulip, and bent 
her head, incredulously. 

“ Because you do not give attention,” said the 








‘and are forgotten. 


stone. “Observe once the evening sky; there 
are portrayed the colors in the air, which you 
otherwise do not see. There is the raiment of 
the rose, the yellow of the crocus, the hue of the 
violet, the green of the grass, the vermilion 
splendor of the poppy in the midst; a thousand 
colors which can not be described in words. Not 
every evening, but sometimes you see this mar- 
velous medley, this separation and mingling to- 
gether. That is a wreath of flowers which the 
air holds in her hand in order to bring it to the 
fire. 

“You see, to be sure, only the brightness of 
the color, for it is too far to recognize the indi- 
vidual sisters, but if you had inquired of your 
heart, you would have well understood it. You 
are strongly attracted; you all turn your heads 
toward this radiant wreath, for the yearning of 
your separated sisters draws you irresistibly, 
though unconsciously, toward it. You see, with 
the soul you have long known it. But you are 
such earthly beings, men included; what you 
feel you can not believe, and accordingly you 
may vainly ask the best upon the earth, the sig- 
nification which only the heart tells you.” 

“What does the fire do with the wreath when 
it has extracted the color?” asked the forget-me- 
not. 

“Then it preserves it, colorless indeed, but 
gleaming and imperishable, in the strata of the 
rocks. There are the leaves, the stars of the 
flowers, there grow the shining crystals.” 

The narrator was silent; then said the oak: 

“Pardon me if what I am about to ask you 
should offend you; but surely thou who art so 
prudent and knowest so much, wilt not be vexed. 
Behold, I am next to thee, the oldest in the for- 
est; indeed, I'am named after thee, for on ac- 
count of my age and my firmness, these two 
virtues which I share with thee, I am called the 
stone-oak, So I have really a right to your con- 
fidence. We others here upon the earth, we have 
a purpose, a change; we grow and blossom; we 
bear fruit after our kind. But you stones lie un- 
altered, always the same, always in the same 
place. Is it not at once sad and tiresome?” 

“You are like the men,” said the stone, half 
smiling, half provoked. “You and your deeds 
and interests you consider as indescribably im- 
portant, to the end and center of the whole cre- 
ation. You grow, blossom, and bear fruit. What 
do you suppose is gained by it? You wither 
Time passes his hand over 
the place where you stood, and every vestige of 
you has vanished. Hach individual, whatever 
he may be, is but a drop in the great ocean of 
nature. Who, except myself, observes it? 

“Who can know for what he is here? But I 
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.am not weary, though I have now lain here, 
motionless, such a long, long time, for I have a 
susceptive mind and every thing around me is 
changing. Many thousand years have rolled 
over me—no day like another. Sometimes I 
converse about distant places, for I lie with my 
ear upon the earth, and from beneath, up through 
the rock, comes the familiar speech of the stones 
which tell of the regions of the earth where it is 
very strangely beautiful, which again are sepa- 
rate stories in the great story which Nature is 
constantly representing upon the earth.” 

“Yes,” affirmed the fir-tree, “there are splen- 
did places upon the earth, which, indeed, my 
cousin has told me about, who, as you know, 
went abroad when he was a mast tree.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the aspen, jeeringly, “coun- 
tries where there is nothing but ice and snow, 
where thy friend, the Winter, never releases the 
earth.” 

“ Again, thou hast not given attention, in thy 
frivolity,” answered the fir, very calmly. “Dost 
thou not know from my narration that there are 
also countries which belong to the Summer, which 
the Winter never touches, where trees are always 
green, and flowers always adorn the carpet of the 
plain? where the water never stiffens with ice, 
and the snow touches the earth only as a cooling 
kiss of the clouds ?” 

“Ah!” cried many flowers together, “if we 
could but see those regions.” 

“I will do it”? said the brook, not without 
pride, and he leaped high with delight and 
splashed along faster than before. “TI flow into 
the river, that again into the sea, and so shall I 
be borne even unto those lands.” 

“Tn the mean time I will tell you of them,” 
said the stone, “for I have just received informa- 
tion of a wonderful, very beautiful region. 

“At the time when the water concluded a 
peace with the rock, it undulated in a lovely bay 
and the high heads of the rock looked down upon 
it in a circle. That was the favorite place of the 
sea, and it permitted the air to come and pour a 
rich vigor over the edge of the shore.” 

“Dip thy foot in my waves, I will cool it for 
thee,” said the sea to the rock. 

“I will wreathe thy head with flowers,” said 
the air, “and the earth shall fold tapestry about 
thy knees.” 

«And when thou art so beautiful,” resumed 
the water, “I will hold a mirror before thee so 
that thou canst see thy beauty, and thine image 
shall again adorn my waves.” And so it was done. 

In a beautiful arch the shore embraced the sea, 
green and blooming, and the rock regarded it, 
smiling. At one time, the air, when she visited 
the fire, told of this favorite place of the water, 








where it dreamed away its most delightful 
hours, 

“Could not I see it also?” said the fire, 

“Let me intercede with the rock,’ answered 
the air. 

The rock was in an especially good humor, and, 
about this bay, owing to the kindness which the 
water and air had had for him, he was easily 
persuaded. So a bargain was soon concluded. 
The rock opened, upon the summit of a mountain, 
a window in the prison of the impatient fire, and 
there it can look out when it will. Butin return 
the water was obliged to allow a rock to emerge 
from its midst and look about itself. Just over 
against the bay where the circle of the shore 
opens to let in the sea lies this rock, cool and 
pleasant, and looks upon one side in toward the 
gulf of which I spoke to you, upon the other 
into the immensity of the sea. Now, this rock 
told me every thing. Over against him on the 
shore is the window of the fire. By day, when 
the light lies so clear upon the earth, one sees 
only the smoke which is emitted like clouds, but 
at night when the earth is wrapped in darkness, 
then the fire thrusts its head of flame out of the 
window, and its glowing eyes blaze into the night. 
It looks very much pleased and delighted, and 
practices all sorts of games. To my friend, the 
rock, it nods often very kindly, and he would nod 
back again were he not obliged to stand so fast 
in the sea. And since the window was opened 
in the dungeon of the fire, it has become yery 
beautiful about this bay. The fire did not wish 
to see all the beauty without contributing some- 
thing itself, and it threw its sparks far out upon 
the shore. There they fell upon green trees, held 
fast to the gleaming branches, and were not extin- 
guished. The sparks became fruits, red as when 
they were scattered from the mountain, and con- 
cealed in themselves the glow which they brought 
with them. Now, the rock told me, the sparks 
still grow upon the trees—fiery oranges. And 
these fire-fruits are constantly glowing, for as the 
leaf of the tree always has a beautiful dark lus- 
ter, so also the fruits, year after year, adorn the 
branches. 

“And do they never bloom, these wonderful 
fruits?” asked the apple-tree. 

“Certainly, a lovely, sweetly-fragrant snow, 
But one branch bears fruit and blossoms, and the 
sweetness of the flower fragrance mingles with 
the brightness of the fruit. One place, especially, 
upon this shore, is most richly adorned with the 
fire-fruit. There the rocks project abruptly into 
the sea and bear upon their heads the array of 
the orange-groves interwoven with the net of the 
far-rambling vine branches. The flames look 
down out of the mountain and rejoice over their 
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gift. The sea murmurs strange songs upon the 
strand, and borders its garment with white foam. 
The rocks reach over the country and the air en- 
twines itself affectionately about every thing. 
The sweet breath of the orange-blossoms trem- 
bles through it; the spirit of the sea rises in it, 
and allures the beings of the earth to bathe in 
the floods. As often as the air paints the even- 
ing red upon the horizon, she draws about the 
high rock-light rosy robes, so that it looks down 
like the blushing bride of the sea. Nightly the 
fire adorns his mountain with gleaming ribbons, 
which he allows to float down over it; ribbons 
upon a golden ground embroidered with fiery 
precious stones. Then the flames of the fire and 
the waves of the water play with each other. 
The red luster conceals itself in the floods and 
then looks out, here and there broken, from the 
quaking of the billow. All that my friend, the 
rock, sees, who is himself wreathed with vines; 
who himself has placed a wreath of oranges and 
a slender palm like a feather, upon his green cap, 
which the turf wove about his head; and the 
pointed aloe, and prickly cactus nestle close about 
his brow. He saw this, and since he saw the 
brothers and sister, the fire, the air, and the wa- 
ter, fond of each other, since he was indebted to 
them for s0 many enjoyments, he wished also to 


prepare a pleasure for them, and he built them a 
snug little place for brotherly and sisterly inter- 


course. Upon the outer rim of the rock, very 
close upon the mirror of the sea, opens a low 
door. One would scarcely notice it. Behind 
this door extends a high, strongly-arched, cool 
grotto. Here are found water, air, and fire. 
Here they are together, distinct indeed, yet blend- 
ed. There, to be sure, the mirror of the sea is 
flowing and undulating, but the deep blue of the 
air, as it is seen only in the clearest heaven, has 
permeated it and the beaming luster of the fire 
flames forth from beneath it, gleaming and won- 
derful. There, to be sure, it gleams forth from 
the deep, like sporting flames, but the glow has 
dipped itself in the color of the air, and this light 
wavers like the billows of the water. There, in- 
deed, is the air in the broad arch of the cavern, 
but it shimmers like the water, it flows about the 
hight like the waves of the deep, and through 
the midst play and ramble the little flames of the 
fire upon the rim of the rock. So here the ele- 
ments hold their familiar conversation, but some- 
times they permit men to watch them. He 
builds a skiff, enters this wonder, and can sail 
upon the blue air, bathe in the sparkling fire, and 
breathe in the fluctuating water. Only when the 
conversation of the brothers and sister is very 
confidential and secret do they not suffer the lis- 
tener. Then the sea closes thé passage with a | 
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gate of waves, and the air shoves winds before it 
as bolts. What of the marvelous transpires then 
only the elements know, and my friend, the rock, 
who incloses them, but he has given them his 
word not to babble it, and he keeps his promise.” 

“That is right of him,” said the rose; “I love 
him for that. Does he also love the flowers?” 

“An eternal Spring of roses blooms about 
him,” said the stone, 

“That must be beautiful,” sighed the centifolia, 

“And all that I shall see,” exulted the brook. 

“Then salute from us the roses upon the rock,” 
cried the flowers. 

“And for us the oranges on the sea-shore,” 
rustled the trees. 

“How shall I know the place?’ asked the 
brook of the stone. 

“From my description,” was the answer. 
“Men call it the Bay of Naples, and my friend, 
the rock in the sea, is called in their language, 
Capri.” 

“T will certainly find it,” cried the brook, and 
splashed away. 

But the brook had a long journey to make, a 
long time he wandered about in the immensity 
of the sea without finding the marvel of which 
the stone had told him. 

The narrator of this story stood just in Sor- 
rento, upon the piazza of a little villa, which he 
alone inhabited. The vine-branches which shaded 
it were still thin, and let-through the full light 
of the sun, but the orange-blossoms breathed 
their fragrance and the fruits looked kindly forth 
from the midst of the dark leaves, and smiled 
upon him. 

Vesuvius roared, and the sea murmured. Then 
a wave struck upon the rock with a familiar 
sound. It brought the greeting of the flowers 
and trees from home. 

The brook had executed his commission—for 
flowers and trees he brought a greeting—but for 
the story-teller nothing from his beloved. 


———< 0 C02 


SELF-DENIAL. 


BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 


Tue Graces three, of mythic story, 
Embodied all that charms the eye; 
Attending, in her errant duties, 
The Queen of Love in pagan sky, 


Another Grace, though not a pagan, 
Wanders among us, spirit-vailed, 
Removing thorns before we see them; 
Steadying the steps which else had failed; 
Rejoicing in the joy of others, 
Wreathing with smiles her lonely lot, 
For Self Denial hath a beauty, 
Although too oft we see it not. 
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BLANCHE; 
OR, LOVE AND DUTY, 





BY MRS. E. A. B, MITCHELL. 





MOS ELY was “an honest man;” so the poet 

would call him “the noblest work of God;” 
and yet had you known him you would have 
wondered if the fingers of a loving God had had 
any thing to do with the molding of that harsh 
nature. The world called him rich, and so he 
was, if broad acres and shining gold make riches; 
but if you count the wealth of the heart tender- 
ness and affection, there was no man poorer. 
And yet there had been a time in his earlier life 
when his heart was not so hard, nor his look so 
cold and repulsive. And then, in the freshness 
of his manhood, had he wooed and won a fair 
and gentle maiden. She was a young, dreamy 
creature, and her imagination had endowed him 
with all the rare excellences of her ideal; but 
when he, her husband, stood before her unmasked, 
disrobed of the beautiful livery her fancy had 
thrown around him, her soul sickened and re- 
volted. But she kept her secret well, and pa- 
tiently, quietly performed the duties of a wife. 
Mere kindness will satisfy some hearts, and had 
she given more it would not have been apprecia- 
ted. They lived together year after year, and 
the world called it marriage, but there was: no 
union of soul with soul, no blending of holy 
sympathies, and to one at least it was but bond- 
age. None but God knew how that poor wife 
struggled and yearned for a husband’s love, 
vainly striving, with all a woman’s tenderness, 
to arouse the better feelings of his nature, to 
touch some hidden spring, to melt the frozen 
fountains of his heart. Alas! that heart was pal- 
sied—deadened by the one overruling desire for 
earthly gain. Nothing was worth a thought but 
that which would add to his dollars or increase 
his lands; and for this every thing must be sac- 
rificed, even the little comforts of home. Had 
they been blessed with children perhaps a father’s 
love might have remolded his nature. Children 
had been born unto them, but only to die. And 
each succeeding year found the husband more 
engrossed in the pursuit of wealth and less mind- 
ful of the pale, uncomplaining wife he had sworn 
to cherish, while her heart, ever repulsed, turned 
and preyed upon itself, consuming her with a 
living death. Thus twenty years went by. The 
farmer counted his thousands by hundreds, and 
yet his thirst for gold was unallayed and his heart 
still deaf to the claims of his wife; while she, 
poor thing, weary and worn by those years of 
toil and drudgery, looked only to the grave for 
rest and peace. She longed to die, and God in 
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mercy heard her prayer; for erelong, to that 
brown cottage on the bank of the Susquehanna, 


there came a change. Another child was born, 
but its existence cost the life of the mother. And 
Amos Ely was left alone in that darkened home; 
alone with a little helpless, motherless daughter. 
But did the blow soften his heart? No; he cursed 
the hand that dealt it. Not that he loved his 
wife so tenderly, for he had loved naught but 
money; yet she had been saving and frugal, sac- 
rificing every thing for the increase of his idol, 
and, therefore, she was of value to him. It was 
the same kind of grief he would have felt in los- 
ing his most valuable horse or cow. So his heart 
filled with bitterness and rebellion. But when 
he looked into that little cradle and saw the soft 
blue eyes of the girl baby turned pleadingly to 
him, its very helplessness was a demand upon his 
heart that had never before been made. And 
the strong man bowed over that cradle and wept 
long and bitterly. $ 

Yes, he whom death had moved but to anger 
was softened by that little life just dawned. The 
icebergs of his frozen heart were melted and 
flowed out in floods of tears. When he arose 
the cold, rigid look was gone from his face, the 
harshness from his voice, and Amos Ely was a 
new man. The spirit that had so long ruled him, 
the spirit that could have changed every beauti- 
ful gem of the heart, every flower of earth or star 
of heaven into paltry gold, that demon spirit was 
gone. And he stood there responsive to no other 
name but that of father. Week after week, 
month after month he watched that unconscious 
innocent, and no mother could have cared for it 
more tenderly. 

Each look from her starry eyes fell deep into 
his heart like the germ of a beautiful flower, and 
pure, loving thoughts sprang up and blossomed. 
Every smile that wreathed those baby lips stirred 
within his soul some new resolye—some holy 
aspiration, 


“Know ye not that angels are ever with these little ones? 

Have ye ever felt their pure breathings, or the soft, 
soothing sweep of their wings? 

Surely no heart can watch a little infant and not grow 
better and purer.” 


Amos Ely felt the influence of both child and 
angels; for while new and tender cords were 
binding him to earth, there were drawings heav- 
enward. And happy, thrice happy, in this new 
and inner life, he saw his fair, sweet Blanche 
grow into girlhood. A beautiful thing was the 
love of that daughter for her fond father; and 
how it purified and renovated his whole nature! 
Neighbors wondered much at the great change 
in the hard-working, money-making farmer, He 
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was never seen now in the field at work before 
the sun was up, for the calm morning was so 
delightful for teaching Blanche, and she was such 
a charming little pupil, and he joyed so in her 
innocent prattle that he lingered often till the 
sun was high. And when he left her, her merry 
laugh followed him away down the lane, and it 
eushed and gurgled through the lanes of his 
heart all the livelong day, keeping it fresh, and 
cool, and pure. Then ’t was sweet to see him 
returning from his work at night, by the wayside 
bending his lame back to gather the wild flowers 
for the fair girl that awaited him who, for so 
many years, had scarce known that flowers 
bloomed. 

It seemed to him hard to leave that delicate 
child alone with the old domestic day after day. 
She had no one to love but him, and he resolved 
that they should not be parted. So tne farm was 
let out to tenants, all but a small plat of ground 
surrounding the cottage, a part of which he re- 
served for flowers and shrubbery to please little 
Blanche. Here they could work together, and 
henceforth they were inseparable. Blanche, like 
his shadow, followed his steps wherever he went, 
and her bird-like carol made labor delightful. 
When the heat became oppressive they would 
rest under an old elm that drooped its graceful 
branches over the brook, and beneath whose 
shade the wife and mother slept. The father 
would lie down on the mossy bank and Blanche 
would hold his head in her lap, and O, how sooth- 
ing was the touch of her fingers on his forehead 
as they twined in curls the locks already silver- 
ing, and how blessed their communings! He 
told her of that mother above whose breast’ the 
flowers were blooming; how beautiful she was in 
life’s early spring-time, how lovely and true 
through all life’s pilgrimage, and how tenderly 
she cared for him. But he did not tell her she 
was loved and prized too late. The child saw 
not the mournful, reproachful look in those dark 
eyes that looked up to Aim from the shadows of 
the past, yet her own filled with tears as he 
repeated her mother’s last words, “Call her 
Blanche.” Striving to recall all that was pleas- 
ant in their lives, and dwelling mostly on the 
beauty and goodness of his wife, he charmed the 
young girl by the sweet picture, and to be like 
her was the one strong desire of her heart. 

When a rainy day kept them within door, no 
less happy were they; for that once cheerless, 
desolate cottage had changed as if by fairy art. 

The old building had been remodeled, and now 
with its pleasant veranda, green blinds, and grav- 
eled walks, looked the fitting abode of beauty, 
wealth, and taste. The little white hands of 
Blanche should never scrub that rough floor as 


her mother’s had done. Soft, rich carpets were 
there, and delicate paper hangings covered the 
once bare walls, while exquisite paintings, rare 
sculpture, and precious books blended their 
charms to make home happy. 

Sorrow and penitence filled the heart of Amos 
Ely as he looked into the face of his child, so 
like that of his poor wife, and thus he strove to 
atone for the past, and God forgave him. Gold 
was to him now valueless only as it procured 
some comfort, some luxury, or some joy for his 
darling child, or relieved the suffering poor. 

The world said the rich miser had grown proud 
and indolent, but God understood the change. 
He knew that the gift of that dear child had 
done what nothing else could, and just what he 
sent her to do—had softened and subdued a hard- 
ened heart. 

As the mind of Blanche began to expand, her 
strange inquiries puzzled the brain of the old 
farmer, and he felt that she needed a more effi- 
cient instructor. As he would not be parted 
from her, the best masters were sent for at the 
cottage. It was wonderful to see the progress 
of the child. So closely did she apply herself, 
the ever-watchful father felt alarmed for her 
health, and to lessen her labor he required her 
teachers to impart instruction in the form of 
pleasant and familiar conversation. 

He invited the most learned to be his guests, 
and the eager, thirsty soul of the child drank 
knowledge and pleasure at the same fountain. 
She excelled in every accomplishment, but es- 
pecially in drawing and painting, which were to 
her sources of great delight. 

Time fled, and Blanche stood upon the verge 
of that beautiful era, 


“ When girlhood’s merry laughter yields 
To woman’s softer tone.” 


With all the artless simplicity of a child was 
blended the subdued tenderness of a woman. 
Her rare personal charms had expanded till the 


seal of perfection was stamped on all. Her form 
was slight, but of faultless symmetry. The 
queenly carriage of her fine head, the slope of 
her shoulders, the tapering fingers, the mold of 
her foot—all were exquisite. Her eyes were 
dark and spiritual, her voice low, and left its 
melody in the heart long after sound had ceased. 
To see her was to take into your soul a rapture. 
Her seventeenth Summer came with its wealth 
of flowers and sunshine, awakening in her heart 
all holy thoughts and aspirations, 

A rural village on the opposite bank of the 
river was a favorite resort for invalids during the 
heat of Summer. Among others who came this 
season was Paul Watson, a young Southern 
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gentleman of fine intellect, purity of thought and 
feeling, warm, generous impulses, and that frank 
nature which is a sure passport to the hearts of 
all. Possessing a thirst for knowledge, and every 
facility for obtaining it, -he applied himself so 
closely to his studies that a nervous prostration 
ensued. The fact that his only brother had died 
of consumption a few years previous, caused his 
friends to feel alarm lest he too should fall a 
victim to that dreadful scourge; and it was with 
the hope of a partial restoration to health he 
had come North. Mr. Ely had passed Paul often 
in his walks, and there was something in the 
pale, yet manly, open countenance of the young 
stranger, which led him to seek his acquaintance. 
Calling one morning upon Paul’s hostess, and 
making known his desire, she led him to the in- 
yvalid’s room, and introduced him as her “dear 
friend, Mr. Ely.” Paul took the warm hand of 
the old man, looked into his kind, pleasant face, 
and felt that he too had in hima friend. Upon 
inquiry, Mr. Ely found that Paul’s father had 
been a playmate of his boyhood, and the chain 
of sweet memories that fell over his heart bound 
it closely to that of Paul. After an hour’s pleas- 
ant converse, Mr. Ely arose to go, and taking the 
hand of Paul, he said with playful tenderness: 

“Now come over to my little nest; I have one 
of the sweetest warblers there; she will sing away 
all your pain and sadness; come and see.” 

And he did come, for he had heard through 
the villagers much about that “warbler,” of her 
beauty and goodness, and her sweet devotion to 
her father; then, too, he had caught snatches of 
her songs as he passed, and glimpses of a face 
that had been in his dreams ever since; so nothing 
could have given him more pleasure than that 
warm invitation of Mr. Ely. 

Paul Watson, as heir to immense wealth, was 
the courted favorite of many fair women in his 
own sunny clime, but never had he met one 
whose beauty touched his heart like the unpre- 
tending charms of the modest Blanche. And 
every pleasant evening found him with the old 
man and his daughter. Love is a wonderful 
panacea for all mortal ills, and it was strange to 
see how soon the flush of returning health came 
to the pale cheek of Paul, and the strength to his 
wasted form. His proud, quick steps told of a 
heart ever leaping in its ecstasy of joy. No less 
happy was the young girl. Sweet, deliciously 
sweet was the dawning of that first love in the 
heart of her who had never known aught but a 
filial tenderness. Her devotion to her father was 
unabated. Indeed, the new love seemed to have 
enlarged the capacities of her soul, deepening and 
strengthening her love for her father, and for all 
that is beautiful and good. It was long ere their 








love lived in words, yet it had been told a thou- 
sand times, by looks full of silent eloquence. 
And then one evening, as he whispered his fond 
good-night, silently he placed among her curls a 
delicate rosebud, nestling its head in soft, green 
leaves, as if they could hide its secret, but she, 
who had communed so much with the sisterhood 
of flowers, read well its message. She took it 
from her hair, placed it between the leaves of her 
Bible, then laid the treasures under her pillow, 
and all night long that little bud whispered in 
her dreams. 

Amos Ely was not jealous when he saw the 
color mount to the cheek of his child, as Paul’s 
steps sounded in the porch. Ah! no, he joyed to 
see her spring forth to welcome him! And all 
those beautiful Summer evenings he was with 
them, sharing their happiness, and rejoicing that 
another knew the rare excellence of his Blanche. 
Thus weeks and months flew by, till the Au- 
tumn-winds whispered mournfully of a parting. 
Paul had never encountered the inclemency of a 
Northern Winter, and now letter after letter 
came, urging his return to the land of flowers. 
But how could he leave Blanche? The thought 
haunted him, sleeping or waking, causing him to 
delay his journey from day to day, and week to 
week; till, ashamed of his weakness, he named a 
day for his departure, and wrote to his parents, 
knowing his pride would compel him to keep the 
engagement, 

The evening before he was to leave, the old 
man left the lovers in the arbor, saying, as he did 
so, “It’s your right, Paul, you shall enjoy the 
society of ‘my pet’ alone to-night; and, Blanche, 
I will sleep in my easy-chair till you come.” 

They were alone, yet silent, for the heart 
scorns words when its deepest feelings are 
stirred. Blanche was’ the first to speak. 

“How can I endure your absence!” she said, 
with stifled sobs. But Paul soothed her with 
caresses and words of tenderness, till, smiling 
through her tears, she looked more beautiful 
than ever. Then he told her, if she would be 
his own dear little wife, he would come back in 
the early Spring, and take her to a princely home, 
where she should reign the fair mistress. Thus 
he went on painting in glowing colors the beauty 
of their Southern home and the bliss of their 
wedded love, while she listened delighted, intoxi- 
cated with the delicious draught of joy. But 
soon her filial love found utterance: 

“ My father, Paul, my father! what if he should 
be unwilling to leave the old homestead? Then 
could you not build that palace here?” 

“T have thought of that, Blanche,” he replied, 
“and have consulted my own physician and 
others, as to a permanent residence North, and 
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they tell me that to remain here one Winter 
would be to peril my life.” 

A low moan came from the depths of that 
daughter’s heart as she murmured, “I can never 
leave my father.” 


“No, Blanche, I will never ask that of you; I | 


love you too well to do aught to make you 
wretched; but your father is good and kind, and 
will do any thing for your happiness.” So he 
lulled her fears, and with assurances of wuceas- 
ing love they strengthened each other’s hearts for 
parting. 

“T can not promise to be your wife, Paul,” she 
said, “till I have consulted my father. He has 
grown old and feeble, and if it will rend his heart 
to leave this home, I must stay with him, for his 
claims are first and strongest; but one thing I 
can promise, I shall never love another. I will 
answer you in the morning.” And they parted. 

When Blanche entered her father’s room she 
found him awake. He turned an inquiring look 
to her face, as if to read all there.» She sat down 
and told him of all their love, their hopes that 
needed but his approval to consummate. 

The old man heard her silently till she spoke 
of leaving that home for another, then he covered 
his face with his hands and wept aloud. 

Blanche comprehended his thoughts, and throw- 
ing her arms around his neck, she gently drew his 
head upon her bosom ; and though she said not a 
word, the silent caress of her fingers, the pressure 
of her cheek to his, soothed and calmed him till 
his feelings found utterance, 

“Blanche, dear Blanche, ’t would almost kill 
your old father to leave this home. The trees I 
planted long ago have grown up like old friends 
around me, their roots seem fastened in my very 
heart; and your mother’s grave, Blanche, who 
will watch it when I’m gone? I had hoped to 
die here and be buried beside her. But I will 
go. I cannot darken your bright dream; you 
have been too good and kind; I can not crush 
your young heart.” 

“You will not crush my heart, father. I was 
cruel to think for a moment of asking you to 
leave this sacred spot. As much as I love Paul, 
I could never be happy in the splendid home he 
offers us, if my father was there pining and dying 
for his own quiet cot. We have been happy here 
without Paul, and we shall still be happy, God 
grant, for many years. J will not be his wife.” 

Amos Ely little knew what it cost his poor 
child to speak those calm, decided words, he 
dreamed not how great the sacrifice. And she 
quieted his fears with words full of playfulness 
and sweet assurance. 

“My love for Paul is but a wee thing,” she 
said, “of only one Summer's growth, and I might 





far better throw it aside than imbitter all the 
coming years of my father’s life.” 

And so it was settled. The next morning she 
would send her decision to Paul, and the beauti- 
ful dream was over. 

Her smiles and kisses brought back the happy 
look to her father’s face, and bidding him a cheer- 
ful good-night, she retired to her room, and he to 
his couch. When Blanche was alone her over- 
burdened heart gave way, and her agony was 
fearful. No sleep came to her eyes that night; 
she writhed and struggled like a racked victim ; 
but her strong will conquered, and she arose a 
calm martyr. Seating herself at the table she 
wrote the following: 

“DEAR PAUL, —It is over. I sacrifice my own hap- 
piness upon the shrine of filial love and duty. Were I 
the only one to suffer I could endure it nobly. But to 


know that this hand of mine, that has trembled with | 


delight at the thought of becoming yours, and which 
still burns and throbs from love’s pressure, rends in 
agony the heart of him who is dearer to me than aught 
on earth! May the gentle hand of our Father in heaven 
bind up the wound my own has made! He only knows 
how I sorrow for you, my poor, dear Paul. Yes, I, who 
cause this tempest of your soul, could even tear out my 
heart, would it make you a pillow of repose. Forgive, 
O! forgive me, but I can not stifle the voice of con- 
science and of duty. I know you will never forget me, 
but should you find one who can soothe the sorrow I 
have caused, and love you as JZ love, fear not to grieve 
me by wedding her. Much as I have joyed in the hope 
of becoming your wife, I could see another hold to you 
that blessed relation, and love her if she but made you 
happy. Farewell—I dare not trust myself to see you; 
but perhaps on some far-off isle in the dim sea of futu- 
rity we may meet again. BLANCHE.” 


She folded the note, severed a tiny curl that 
shaded her forehead, and inclosed them together. 
After arranging her dress, and bathing her heavy, 
swollen eyes, she descended to her father’s room 
with a light step and calm, sweet smile. 

“What, up so early, pet!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, father, you know the stage leaves early, 
and I wanted you to take this to Paul,” she re- 
plied, laying the unsealed note in his hand. 

He did not ask to read it, for he knew it was 
too sacred for other eyes than Paul’s, but he took 
it with a look that said he knew there were words 
that would break a loving heart. Blanche read 
the thought, and with her old laugh said: 

“ It’s only to tell him I’d rather stay here and 
be your little housekeeper, than go to a palace 
and be his bride.” 

The father went over to the village, and O, 
what long hours were the minutes of his absence! 
To while them away Blanche wandered into the 
garden. There were Paul’s footprints by the 
brookside yet, here stood the tree on which he 
had carved his name; and every flower lifted its 
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head in the morning breeze, and spoke of him. 
She hurried from the beautiful spot as if it were 
death to linger. Her tortured heart longed for a 
prison, a desert, something in keeping with its 
own gloom and desolation. 

At last her father returned, and his face wore 
such a look of suffering that poor Blanche shut 
her eyes, and burying her face in his bosom, they 
wept together, father and child. 

“Tell me, father, does he blame me?” at length 
asked Blanche, in tremulous tones; “I can bear 
any thing else.” 

“No, child, he loves you better than ever, and 
I am a wretch to part you.” 

“Don’t, don’t, father!” and again filial love 
triumphed, and she who suffered most was again 
the comforter. 

Weeks grew into months. The step of Blanche 
lost none of its elasticity, nor her laugh its gay- 
ety; and the father did not know what a heavy 
heart she carried, and how like mockery her langh 
rang in her own ear, or that nightly her pillow 
was wet with tears, for she greeted him each 
morning with smiles. It was well his eyes were 
growing dim, for he could not see the tears that 
fell silently down his darling’s cheeks, as she sang 
for him the songs Paul loved; and, when at times 
her voice faltered, he deemed it but the pathos of 
the song that stirred her soul. 

But erelong joy came back to that desolate 
heart. She knew she had made her father happy 
by her sacrifice, and she resolved that she too 
would be happy. And now the light word and 
gay smile deceived no longer; they were a true 
index of the heart of the noble girl. Her ardent 
nature lavished all its wealth of love upon her 
father, and’ her fingers were ever busy doing 
something for his comfort and happiness. 

Years brought to them no change of bliss, but 
while the charms of the woman were maturing 
in Blanche, the infirmities of age were stealing 
over the old man. It was a lovely, impressive 
picture; the father, with his white hair, time- 
worn brow, and tottering frame, so tenderly sus- 
tained by his fair daughter. But at length his 
trembling limbs refused to support him, and even 
with the help of Blanche and his cane, he could 
no longer reach the grave under the old elm in 
the garden. Then every day she gathered for 
him flowers or leaves from the bed where her 
mother slept. Daily.the strength of Mr. Ely 
seemed growing less. There was no apparent 
disease, but the hard labor of his early years had 
injured his constitution, and the machinery of 
life, so “fearfully and wonderfully made,” was 
seemingly worn out. Blanche saw the change, 
and secretly wept as her heart told her she would 
soon be alone. Her father was always cheerful, 
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and she could not tell him her fears, her sorrow. 
She noticed that he never asked her now to read 
in any book but the Bible, and when she read to 
him its precious promises, she saw his face glow 
with a living faith, and she knew he was ripen- 
ing for heaven. 

It was a beautiful evening in early Autumn, 
the fifth anniversary of that on which Paul and 
Blanche had last met; the devoted girl sat by the 
bedside of her father. He had grown too weak 


‘to sit any more in his “arm-chair,” and each felt 


a consciousness that they had but a few more 
nights to spend together. 

“ Blanche,” murmured the father, “I could die 
happy but for the thought of leaving you alone.” 

Her own heart was bleeding over that same 
word — alone—but with a cheerful voice she 
answered, 

“O! fear not for me; has not God promised to 
be a Father to the fatherless ?”? 

There was a long silence, and then he asked, 

“lave you ever heard from Paul?” 

“No, father,” she replied, “it is five years since 
he spent the pleasant Summer with us, and dur- 
ing all that time J have not heard one word from 
him; perhaps he is dead.” 

“T fear he is, for surely you would have heard 
from him were he living,” mournfully sighed the 
father. 

Just then there was a light tap at their door; 
Blanche opened it softly, and there stood Paul! 
Silently the trembling girl fell into his open 
arms, and long and sweet was their embrace. 
Then she led him to the couch, and, as Paul took 
the withered hand, a fervent “God bless you!” 
from the invalid’s lips thrilled into his very soul. 

Paul had heard of Mr. Ely’s fast-failing health, 
and had come to take the dove to his own bosom, 
when left alone. Exhausted with the joyful 
excitement, the father fell asleep, but Blanche 
watched not alone. When he awoke, calling 
Paul and Blanche to his bedside, he said: 

“ My children, I must soon leave you. Yester- 
day, in answer to my inquiry, the physician 
informed me that I could not live beyond two 
weeks at the farthest, and that I might drop 
away at any moment. I know you still love 
each other, and it will be all I can ask on earth 
to see you united, and, as the time is short, let 
me enjoy the consolation of this my last earthly 
hopé as early as to-morrow.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” murmured the lips 
of each. 

Poor Blanche! what emotions filled her heart! 
All the joy and all the sorrow of a lifetime 
seemed blended in that hour. To be a bride—to 
be an orphan ! 

Morning, with her rosy fingers, lifted the cur- 
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tains of the sky, and stole in noiselessly that 
bridal morn—that morning that heralded the 
approach of death. They gathered in the sick- 
room silently, the clergyman, the old domestic, 
Paul, and Blanche. Never did bride look more 
lovely. The dress of white tissue but partially 
concealing the beauty of her fair neck and arms, 
hung in profuse folds around her fine figure, and 
as graceful and airy as the light clouds of Sum- 
mer. Though her daintily-slippered feet fell trem- 
blingly there was a look of calm dignity upon 
her brow that told she knew what priceless gift 
she gave, and what treasure she would win. The 
words were few and beautiful in their simplicity. 
‘As the two-made-one kneeled by the couch to re- 
ceive a father’s blessing tears bathed each cheek. 
All that day Paul and Blanche watched with 
their beloved parent, they could not lose one 
precious word from lips so soon to be mute. 

As the day was closing, Blanche begged to 
spend one more hour alone with her father. She 
had thrown open the window, and the cool, soft 
breeze came in and fanned the brow of the dying 
man. Night dropped again her curtains round 
the green earth, then looped them up with chains 
of glittering stars, and the moon, looking from 
behind the misty folds, smiled upon the old man 
and his faithful watcher. 
moved, and Blanche bent her ear low: 

“Daughter,” he whispered, “I have one re- 
quest: Do not grieve when I am gone. You 
have nothing to regret; you have never spoken 
one unkind word to me, or left undone any thing 
that could add to my happiness. You have been 
my angel of light, leading me up to the throne 


of God. You know I am going to your mother 


and the home I have long sighed for; then let not 
my dying hour be saddened by the thought that 
you will sorrow for me; rather let. your heart be 
so filled with gratitude to God for sending one to 
love you when I am gone, that there shall be no 
room for grief.” 

Blanche, though her eyes were already filled 
with tears, replied: 

“Father, your wish shall be granted. With 
the help of Him who has promised that ‘ His 
grace shall be sufficient, I will not mourn for 
you.” 

A smile of heavenly sweetness lit up the old 
man’s face, then he murmured: 

“One thing more, and I shall be ready to go. 
I would once more with you partake the em- 
blems of our Savior’s death. Call Paul and the 
good pastor.” i 

The little group kneeled around the bed of death, 
by faith to receive our Savior’s body and his 
atoning blood. Beautiful and solemn ever is this 
sacred rite, but now how deeply impressive! “Do 
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this in remembrance of me,” said the man of God, 
as he broke to them the bread. And as the wine 
was placed to the lips of the dying, in low, but 
distinct voice, he said: “I shall drink no more 
of the fruit of this vine till I drink it anew in 
my Father's kingdom.” And his face glowed 
with an unearthly brightness, as if the pearly 
gates of the New Jerusalem had opened to re- 
ceive him, and from thence a flood of glory had 
poured upon him, 

The angel of death paused on the threshold 
till the solemn feast was over, then he entered; 
but there was nothing sad in his presence, for he 
came only to unbind a fettered soul that fluttered 
a moment and was gone! 
> Blanche kneeled over the dead, bathing his lips 
with kisses, and his cheeks with tears; but she 
remembered her promise, and an unseen arm up- 
held her. 

The morning dawned, and it found that tireless 
watcher still with the dead, even then unwilling 
to resign her precious charge to another. To 
perform the last acts of kindness was to her a 
mournful pleasure. Her own hands shrouded 
him for the grave, her fingers wreathed once more 
those silvery curls, and, as the last thing she 
could ever do for him, she closed the coffin-lid. 
A stranger might have said that that pale, tear- 
less face was passionless, but in her soul there 
was love—such deep and deathless love as few 
are capable of cherishing. 

From the first, Paul had watched Blanche 
with the greatest anxiety, and now that the last 
sad offices were performed, he feared to see her 
overtasked physical system prostrated, and her 
soul gloomy and desponding. What, then, was 
his joy and surprise that evening, after returning 
from the burial, to see her face light up with the 
same sweet smile it used to wear, as she told him 
of the promise she had made her father, and that 
God was giving her strength to keep it! 

“And now,” she whispered, “I open the flood- 
gates of my soul, that have kept back the deep 
tide of my love, and let it gush undivided—Z 
am wll your own I” 

“All my own,” he repeated, as he clasped her 
to his bosom, ` 


“‘ And Ias rich in having such a jewel, 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold!” 


They were happy! Theirs was “that higher 


bliss, a union of the soul.” Paul felt a thousand 
times repaid for the patient waiting of those five 
long years, and richly was the sacrificing Blanche 
rewarded. They spent the Autumn at the cot- 
tage. Beautiful evergreens were placed at the 
father’s grave, and a monument of white marble, 
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with the simple inseription, “ He giveth his be- 
loved sleep.” Sad yet sweet were their vigils, 
and pure and holy their converse at that sacred 
spot. 

At the approach of Winter they hastened to 
their Southern home, leaving the faithful do- 
mestic to take charge of the cottage and grounds, 
and to watch the graves of the sleepers. Blanche 
still keeps the dear old homestead, and spends 
each Summer there in company with Paul and 
other loved ones. 

Beautiful to her has been the fulfillment of that 
promise written on Mount Sinai by the finger of 
God. She honored her father, and her days are 
long in the land. Pleasant is that land-of flow- 
ers, and in untold sweetness glide those days. 
And yet another reward— Her children rise up 
and call her blessed!” 


— 050s ~ 


THE ANGEL OF MISTAKE, 





BY MISS E. ELIZABETH LAY. 





SPIRITS are around us, and the world unseen 
Is nearer than we know; 

These dull surroundings serve but as a screen, 
To hide from mortals how they come and go. 


Prophets, and seers, and poets of old time, 
Their presence felt and knew, 

And pictures fashioned to the thought sublime, 
Those spiritual artists ever drew. 


Angels of good and ill, dark powers and bright, 
For each emotion known— 

Thought, love, devotion. and the deeds of might, 
By song, by vision, and by act were shown. 


But one of whom among the shadowy host 
No inspiration spoke, 
The dark, dread spirit that afflicts us most, 
My thought shall name—the Angel of Mistake : 


A subtile being, with a changeful mien, 
And self-transforming might; 
Assuming truth with look and port serene, 
And garments glittering with bewildering light. 
He haunts our footsteps, hovers where we rest, 
Infusing error where 
We judge, hope, pray, or tenderly invest 
The thing we love with all that ’s good and rare. 


First to our souls he brings the cheating spell, 
Working confusion there: 

Dazzling their vision craftily and well, 
Till ill seems good, and darkness looks most fair. 


We struggle on; yea, upward seek the light, 
Yet often go astray: 

Mistake allures us from the path of right, 
Where all things wander in a darksome way. 


Our brother’s soul, though scarce we may discern, 
He whispers we can know, 

And lights the altar where our passions burn, 
To scorch and sear with their mistaken glow. 





We ask for truth; the fiend delights in creeds, 

~ And weaker reason makes 

The instrument of falsehood and misdeeds, 
While faith asserts and piety partakes. 


With wrong we tamper, tial we fail to see 
How simple is the right; 

The mist deceives, till truths that clear should be, 
Come but in glimmerings to our feeble sight. 


But worst and darkest are the demon’s powers, 
When we with zealous feet 

Climb some harsh steep to gain celestial bowers, 
While peace lies in the valley, calm and sweet. 


Sad Angel, and sad mortals! he will stand 
Close by our side and heart, 
Till o’er the borders of the truer land 
Our sight is cleared, and we with falsehood part. 


But less we meet him in some lowly place, 
Where no ambition springs; 

Where Self is lost, and love a reigning grace, 
With low humility and meekness sings. 


There only is he distanced; for he loves 
Ambition’s blinding glare, 
Proud summits, sun-crowned mountains, lofty groves, 
And woos us thither, drives us forward there. 
We groan, so burdened with our hidden woes; 
We dream when we should wake; 
Yet to a victory o’er these unseen foes 
We shall arise, O Angel of Mistake! 








BY MRS. E. C. HOWARTH. 





Sweet is the tender minstrel strain 
When the loved are near, 
Blending a pleasant pain 
With a smile and tear; 
Lulling in blissful trance 
Life’s beautiful romance, 
Closing the heart to sorrow, care, and fear. 


Sweet is the dirge we softly pour 
For the gentle dead, 

Bidding the mourners weep no more 
For the spirit fled ; 

Twining to loftier things 

The heart that wildly clings 
To the dear sleeper in her silent bed. 


Sweet is the mother’s lullaby 
At the even hour, 
Hushing the infant’s wailing ery 
With its wondrous power; 
Wooing the wings of sleep, 
Praying for God to keep 
All sin and danger from her household flower. 


Sweet in the house of praise and prayer 
Is the organ’s strain; 
Sweet is the hunter’s Alpine air 
To the lowly swain; 
Wheresoever, far or near, 
Music reaches mortal ear, 
'T is the soul of tender sadness, love, and pain. 
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SIX MONTHS IN THE KITCHEN. 
BY CARRIE CARROL. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


i our readers will accompany us, we will intro- 
duce them into one of the pleasantest homes 
in Boston. A home it truly seems, not because 
of the rich furniture, the elegant parlors, the pro- 
fusion of costly books and pictures, and the evi- 
dences of refinement which are every-where vis- 
ible, but because of the warm love-light which 
beams from truthful eyes, and the cheerful tone 
of the members of that happy family. It is 
nearly tea-time; the parlors are unoccupied, and 
the nursery nearly so, for its only inmates are 
Judy, the nurse, and little Charlie, a chubby 
babe, who smilingly sleeps in his pretty cradle. 
The other children have followed their seniors to 
their aunt Bell’s room, and thither we, too, will 
go to form acquaintance. The room of Isabel 
Huntley is a large and beautiful chamber. A 
stranger would be at a loss whether to call it a 
bedroom ora library. There is a bed, certainly, 
and a sofa fully wide enough to be used as one, 
but there are also two tall, well-filled bookcases, 
and a beautiful boudoir piano. One glance at 


the girl whom Mr. Charles Huntley is lifting into 


the easiest of easy chairs, will explain it all. She 
is habitually an invalid. A fallin early child- 
hood injured her spine so much, that she has 
since then been entirely helpless, and her friends 
have brought around her all that wealth and 
taste can supply to soften her hours of anguish. 

The brothers Huntley do not much resemble 
each other, Henry, the elder, being a handsome, 
social man, very fond of society, and of seeing 
his beautiful wife shine as one of its leaders, 
while Charles, the younger, is quiet and dignified, 
and seems indifferent to the gentler sex, except 
in his devotion to his invalid sister. It is for 
her sake he boards with his brother instead of a 
hotel much nearer his office. 

Little Clara Huntley, a child of three years, 
sits on her father’s knee, while her sister Anna, 
six years older, stands beside him, and both are 
laughing loudly at the shadowy rabbits which he 
makes upon the wall. Master Frederick, a bold, 
bright-looking boy of thirteen, is talking to his 
mother. 

“So, mamma, you think you will take her, do 
you?” 

“T shall if she suits me. Your aunt Clara 
wishes me to, for she would like to oblige her 
neighbor, who is a maiden lady, and has been 
very attentive to her during her long illness. 
This Katy Callihan is a protege of hers.” 
` “Well, mamma, I do hope she will not be as 
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cross as Polly, for she acts like a snapping-turtle 
every time I go to the kitchen to see what we 
are going to have for dinner, or to get a little 
paste made.” 

Mrs. Huntley laughed. “I should think you 
might wait till dinner is served up to see what 
we are going to have, and as for the paste, Polly 
says if you would wait till she had time to make 
it she would not care; but you always will 
try it yourself, and then you scatter the flour 
around,” 

“Well, what harm does a little flour do? I 
hope this Katy will not be so particular.” 

“I am afraid she will not,’ said Mrs. Huntley. 
“Clara said she believed she was quite young for 
a cook, and nothing but a wish to oblige my 
brother’s wife made me think of taking her. 
But come,” she added, “there is the tea-bell, and 
Judy is coming for you, Miss Callie.” 

“O, no, mamma,” said little Clara, coaxingly, 
as Judy made her appearance, “I don’t want to 
do wid her, I want to do and eat wid you; do’et 
me, mamma.” 

“Yes, do ni her,” said Isabel, “little pet, she 
enjoys it so.’ 

“Well, I suppose she will have to,” said Mrs. 
Huntley, looking fondly at the little one, who ran 
to kiss her aunt in return for her intercession. 
Mr. Huntley lifted her up that she might do so, 
and then started down stairs with her in his 
arms. 

“Shall I put you back in bed before I go 
down?” said Charles, rising. 

“No,” said Isabel, “I am going to have my 
tea first. Here comes Phebe with it now.” 

Phebe, who had been Isabel’s attendant for 
the last six years, entering at this moment, Mrs. 
Huntley prepared to follow her husband, 

“Shall I come back after tea and play awhile 
for you?” she said. 

“Tf you please,” said Isabel. 

The next morning Mrs. Huntley was seated in 
the nursery with little Charlie in her arms, and 
Clara standing by, laughing and clapping her 
hands to him, when our friend Kate was shown 
in. She was dressed in a brown calico, and her 
dark straw bonnet and large brown-linen cape 
were certainly suited to her humble station. Yet 
there was about her an air of quiet elegance 
which made Mrs. Huntley uncertain whether or 
not she could be the expected cook. 

“It’s the young woman who wants to be 
cook,” said Martha, who had shown her up 
stairs, and now tarried a moment to witness her 
reception, 

“O, yes,” said Mrs. Huntley, cheerfully. “Well, 
sit down, Katy—I believe your name is Katy.” 

“Yes, ma’am; Katy Callihan.” 
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“ And you are a good cook, Katy?” 

“Yes, ma’am; I believe I can cook almost 
any thing.” 

There was a pause, during which Mrs. Huntley 
looked at the delicate features, brilliant complex- 
ion, and soft, dark hair and eyes of our heroine, 
and thought to herself that she did not look like 
one much accustomed to it. 

“Have you ever,” said she, “lived away from 
home?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I have for two years; ever since 
my father died,” she added with a slightly-quiv- 
ering lip. 

“Why, I understood from Mrs. Grey’s letter 
that her friend, Miss ; I forget her name ”— 

“ Clifford,” said Kate. 

“Yes; Miss Clifford said you had never been 
from home.” 

“She was mistaken,” said Kate. “But I have 
been at my aunt’s, and I suppose Miss Clifford 
thought I felt at home there. I didn’t, though.” 

“Then your aunt was not kind to you.” 

“No, ma'am.” 

“Did Miss Clifford think she was?” 

“Yes, maam. Miss Clifford thought my aunt 
did right, and wanted me to think so; but I 
could not, and so she sent me here.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Huntley, after some little 
conversation about the wages, “I’ll try you. 
You may come Saturday afternoon and bring 
your bundle.” 

Kate’s face glowed, but the lady did yot ob- 
serve it. 

“You will, of course, come and go by the alley 
gate,” 

“Yes, ma’am, certainly. 
thing to do but the cooking?” 

“No, only when you get acquainted with the 
children, I may, perhaps, want you to take the 
nurse’s place occasionally while she goes out for 
an evening. Yes, and you will have the gen- 
men’s boots to clean.” 

“The gentlemen’s boots!” said Kate, involun- 
tarily, her heart giving an indignant throb. 

“Yes, my husband’s and his brother’s; the 
nurse attends to Master Frederick’s. You will 
find them in the closet under the front stairs; 
they always take them off there and put on their 
slippers before coming up.” : 

Kate sat perfectly quiet, and Mrs. Huntley 
seemed to think some apology necessary. 

“Thomas used to do it,” she said; “but he 
complained, and said he had too much to do, and 
then I told Ike to—Ike is the boy that cleans 
horses and runs errands—but he always managed 
to forget it, so I gave it regularly to Polly, the 
cook, and had no more trouble.” 

Still the girl remained quiet, and the lady went 
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on in an encouraging tone, “Any time you can 
make Ike do it you are welcome to. Have you 
any friends in the city who will be visiting you?” 
she added, by way of changing the subject. 

“No, ma’am. I have but one acquaintance in 
the city, and she is a lady that Miss Clifford 
recommended me to, and is of your own station ; 
so, of course, she will not visit me. But she 
seems very kind, and has told me to come and 
see her as often as you will permit. Can I go 
as often as once a week? She has promised to 
give me her advice whenever I am in trouble.” ’ 

Mrs. Huntley looked annoyed. She did not 
relish the idea of her cook’s going to some lady 
of her own station every time she might imagine 
herself troubled. 

“Who is the lady?” she said. 

“ Mrs. Harper.” 

“What, Mrs. Harper of — square?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“I have heard of her, but am not at all ac- 
quainted. She will not wish to see you as often 
as once a week though. She would get tired, 
and blame me for letting you annoy her.” 

Mrs. Huntley paused, for she saw how anx- 
iously the girl was watching her words. 
“Well,” said she, “Ill see about it. 

go occasionally, at. any rate.” 

Kate had been a week in her new situation. 
The boots, of which she found but one pair at a 
time—Mr. Charles being, as Martha told her, 
away from home—were of patent leather, so 
they required no blacking, nothing but cleaning, 
and her other duties had been well performed. 
Mrs. Huntley had spoken approvingly, and thus 
far she had been very cheerful; but this evening 
she felt tired and fretted. The thought that she 
must soon commence getting supper, and that 
there was no possible escape, irritated her ex- 
ceedingly, for she had never tried to exert her- 
self when in such a mood, not even her aunt 
Jane could make her do so. Miss Clifford had 
often tried, but Kate had always burst into a 
passion of tears, and, declaring she could n’t and 
would n’t do any thing, gone to her own room. 
Now, however, no such resort was open to her, 
and she sat moodily watching the clock, which 
was rapidly bringing its hands to the time when 
she must begin. She realized in the midst of her 
annoyance that this. was just such discipline as 
her aunt Jane wished her to have, and this 
thought made it still harder to bear. 

Meanwhile the Messrs. Huntley had come in, 
and, stopping at the hall closet to change their 
boots for soft, easy slippers, had gone up to 
Isabel’s room, where they found Mrs. Huntley 
with her babe in her arms. The little fellow 
laughed, and put out his hands to his father, who 
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took him and began tossing him in the air, while 
Charles, who had been absent on a business trip, 
exchanged cordial greetings with his sister and 
sister-in-law, and then sat down by the former. 

“Qharles,” said Isabel, breaking the silence 
which ensued after a few moments of animated 
conversation, “ you are looking very sober even 
for you.” 

«Am I?’ said he, glancing toward Mr. and 
Mrs. Huntley; but seeing they were too busy 
with little Charlie to notice him, he added, “I 
saw Mrs. Page on the cars to-day; she was in the 
same car with me the last two hours.” 

Ten years before, when Charles Huntley was 
twenty-three and Mrs. Page was the lively Emily 
Dawson, she had been his betrothed wife, the 
idol of his heart; but she had eloped with 
Harry Page the day before the one appointed for 
their marriage, and he had never seen her since. 
Isabel knew the meeting must have been a pain- 
ful one. 

“How did she appear!” she said. 

“Miserable enough. She had two children 
with her, but she said her husband had become 
so dissipated and brutal that she had left him, 
and is coming to her father.” 

“T should not have supposed she could talk to 
you of such things,” said Isabel, wonderingly. 

“Nor I,’ was the reply; “but she is very 
much humbled, and seemed glad to do so.” 

There. was an abstraction in his manner, a ten- 
derness in his tone, which alarmed his sister, 
though she tried to think that so sincere a Chris- 
tian as her brother would never marry a woman 
who had another husband living. 

“ Has she a divorce?” said she, anxiously. 

“I do not know,” said he, rising up and walk- 
ing to and fro as if to stop all further question- 
ing. “She spoke of it, but I did not understand 
whether she has got one or only intended to do 
80.” 


}?? 


“Mamma,” said Anna Huntley, coming into 
the room in a great hurry and putting her arms 
around her mother’s neck, “may wt we have 
griddle-cakes for tea?” 

“T don’t care,” laughed Mrs. Huntley, “ only 


do wt smother me. Go and tell Katy that 
mamma wishes her to bake some.” 

The child soon brought the word to Kate, who 
had gone discontentedly to her work of getting 
supper, and heard the message with suppressed 
vexation—vyexation unnoticed by Anna, who ran 
to tell Clara what was in store for them. 

Putting the griddle on the stove with no very 
gentle motion, Kate stirred up her cakes, and 
then attempted to bake them; but the fire had 
been too busy, the griddle was over-heated, and 
the first ones she put on could not be turned. 
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After several ineffectual efforts to do so she car- 
ried the griddle to the slop-tub and began scrap- 
ing them into it; but, unfortunately, Mrs. Hunt- 
ley, happening to make one of her rare visits to 
the kitchen, entered at that moment and saw 
what she was doing. b 

“Why, Katy,” said she severely, “what do 
you mean by such wastefulness ?” 

“They stuck so,’ said Kate huskily. Here, 
unable longer to control herself, she burst into a 
flood of tears, which provoked instead of soften- 
ing her mistress, who very reasonably thought 
she had said nothing to justify them, and she 
proceeded to read her a lecture, first for being so 
careless and wasteful, and second for being so 
impatient of reproof. Kate dared not run away 
from her as she had always done from her aunt, 
she was obliged to listen, but her angry sobs 
were only hushed when she pressed her lips 
together to prevent making some impertinent 
rejoinder. 

It was weary work for our untutored Kate 
after Mrs. Huntley had left the kitchen to bake 
those detestable cakes and get the tea upon the 
table; but she at last accomplished it. After 
supper, as she stood by the kitchen table wash- 
ing the dishes, and drawing every few minutes 
a long, trembling sigh, like some grieved child, 
she thought she would ask to go and see Mrs. 
Harper, of whose sympathy a few days’ ac- 
quaintance had made her feel certain. Hurriedly 
finishing her work, she went up stairs in search 
of Mrs. Huntley, and was told by Ruth that she 
had gone to Miss Isabel’s room. Knocking at 
the door it was opened by Mr. Charles Huntley, 
who looked pityingly at her tear-stained face 
and swollen eyes as she timidly preferred her 
request.to Mrs. Huntley. That lady was already 
very much displeased, and now she did not wish 
Kate to go to Mrs. Harper with such a tale of 
unhappiness as she would be pretty sure to carry 
if she went in her present mood; but not liking 
to say so she tried to think of some other reason 
for detaining her, 

“Have you finished your work?” she said 
sharply. 

“Yes, ma’am, all but cleaning the gentlemen’s 
boots, and I will do that when I come back.” 

“Tt is too late; it is not proper for a young 
girl to be out alone so late in the evening.” 

“O, madam, Mrs. Harper said she would 
always send some one home with me if I came 
in the evening, and Thomas promised to go 
almost there with me if you are willing.” 

“He can not go this evening, and neither can 
you,” said Mrs. Huntley decidedly. “ You should 
have asked me earlier if you wished to go.” 

The blood sprang to Kate Clifford's face and 
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the fire to her eye, but before she could speak, a 
vision of her aunt Jane came before her, and 
without a word she turned and walked to her 
own room. There she threw herself on the bed 
and wept tears of such angry humiliation as all 
her, two years’ experience at her aunt’s had never 
witnessed. It was a long time before she could 
rouse herself to go down and clean the boots, 
and when she did new trials awaited her; for Mr. 
Charles’s boots were not like his brother’s, of 
patent leather; they must be cleaned and polished, 
and, further than a vague idea that it was done 
with blacking and a brush, she knew nothing 
how to accomplish it. The other servants were 
all away, busied with their work or their pleas- 
ures, so she had no one to tell her any thing 
about it, unless she went to them for informa- 
tion—a thing she was not likely to do in her 
present unhappy mood, 

When she left the sick-room, Isabel, who had 
seen her a number of times when she came to 
seek Mrs. Huntley and receive her orders, fol- 
lowed her with her eyes till the door closed, then 
she said: 

“Poor girl, she seems to feel so badly that I 
wish you could let her go, Laura.” 

“Tt’s all because I reproved her,” was the in- 
dignant reply, “and she puts on a martyr air as 
if I had done something very unreasonable. I 
had my fears when I engaged her that she would 
be above her station; but she has been so mod- 
est and unassuming all the week that I had 
begun to think them unfounded.” 

“She does not look like herself,” said Isabel. 
“You would n’t believe, Charles, from seeing her 
this evening, how very pretty she is.” 

“ Well, I hope this will do her good,” answered 
Mrs. Huntley. “In fact, I think it will, and 
next week I will let her go and see Mrs. Harper, 
who, if Kate is not mistaken, must be a very 
odd woman. I am sure I would not want other 
people’s servants coming to me with their troub- 
les. 

With music and conversation an hour passed 
rapidly away; then Charles Huntley, looking at 
his watch, said he must “go down town.” Going 
to the closet to get his boots, he saw that the 
pair he had worn were not there, so taking a 
clean pair he seated himself on the sofa near 
him, and was about to put them on, when, per- 
haps, a vision of the troubled young face he had 
seen that evening came before him, for he thought 
to himself that if she had not cleaned them he 
might as well wear the same ones, and so save 
her the trouble of cleaning one pair. He imme- 
diately arose and went to the kitchen, his boot- 
less feet making no sound as he passed along, 
At the door he paused, and as Kate had not 
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heard him he stood for a short time looking at 
her. Well he might! She was sitting on the 
floor with her face toward him. Her chin was 
quivering, the corners of her mouth were drawn 
downward, and her lips moved as though she 
were telling her troubles to herself, but no sound 
came from them. Her hair, which usually fell 
in heavy waves round her forehead and cheeks, 
and was then wound around the massive coil, at 
the back of her head, was now carelessly pushed 
behind her ears. Her sleeves were rolled up al- 
most to the shoulders, the round, white arms 
looking very beautiful against her dark dress, A 
soiled apron was spread out on her lap, and be- 
fore her stood his boots, the mud carefully cleaned 
off from them, while on a chair by her side was a 
blacking-brush, a cup of water, and a saucer and 
spoon. She, with a blacking-box in one hand, a 
pointed knife in the other, and her lips moving 
as we have described, was digging out little pieces 
of blacking, which she placed in the saucer. He 
watched her, while she took out what she seemed 
to think was enough, and then pouring water on 
it, crushed and stirred if with the spoon. This 
being done, she took the brush, and burying her 
white arm in one of the boots, began to put the 
watery blacking on it. At this moment Charles 
spoke to her. ‘“ Why, Katy,” said he, “I do not 
believe you understand how to black boots; let 
me show you.” 

If he had any idea that she would turn to him 
in her troubles, or that the expression of childish 
grief would remain till he soothed it away, he 
was mistaken. Kate had no idea of playing the 
weeping damsel when she could help it, so, though 
she rose up hurriedly and with a flushed face, the 
flush soon passed away, and she received his in- 
structions with a quiet dignity which amused, 
while it astonished him, “Thank you,” said she, 
when he had shown her how to do her work, “I 
am much obliged.” She spoke with perfect po- 
liteness, but without any of the humble gratitude 
he had expected. 

“You were right,” she continued, “I did not 
know how to do it, but I think I do now, and 
will try to be less awkward in future; for the 
present I will not trouble you any more.” She 
bowed gracefully, and the dignified Charles Hunt- 
ley felt that he was dismissed from her presence 
as much as though she were a queen and he her 
subject. Involuntarily he bowed in return, and 
then took himself off. 

Kate soon after went to her room, feeling much 
better satisfied with herself since she had had an 
opportunity of showing a little pride. 

Sleep is a wonderful restorer to the young and 
healthful. It is only when age or sickness has 
chilled the blood, and brought its racking pains 
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to torture poor humanity, or our own misdeeds 
have given the foul fiend, Remorse, dominion 
over us, that our nightly couch becomes a place 
of dread. 

Kate—whom if you had known, dear reader, 
you would have loved, even as we do, spite of 
her faults—slept soundly, and awoke so invigor- 
ated, that she felt like laughing at the troubles 
of the night before, which now looked so very 
light. 

“JT might,” she said to herself while dressing, 
“have been a little more gracious to Mr. Charles, 
when he was doing all he could to instruct me; 
but I don’t care, his patronizing manner would 
have provoked a saint, and if I did bargain to be 
humble and submissive to the ladies of the house, 
I made no such promise in regard to the gentle- 
men; and what is more, they need not try any 
of their grand airs with me. I never did like 
such solemn, poky kind of men any how.” 

“What did you say?” said Martha, rolling 
over in the bed to the place from which Kate had 
just arisen. 

“ Nothing,” was the reply; “I can not find my 
shoe. O, here itis!” and hastily putting it on, 
Kate went down stairs to prepare breakfast. 

It was Sabbath, but Kate must stay at home 
so as to have dinner ready when the family re- 
Mrs. Huntley informed 
her, however, that she could always go in the 
afternoon, and when afternoon came she cheer- 
fully prepared herself, putting on her blue ging- 
ham lawn dress, white chip bonnet, and the 
famous blue silk scarf. Ruth and Judy had each 
invited her to go with them—Martha was to take 
care of Charlie and let Judy go—but she declined 
their offers, and having looked over the church 
directory in the morning paper, declared her in- 
tention of going to church, where she knew 
neither of them attended. Anna Huntley, who 
had taken a great fancy to Kate, came into her 
room while she was dressing, and after watching 
her a few moments, and examining her bonnet 
and scarf, ran to her mother who was lying on 
her bed with a book in her hands. “Mamma, I 
want to go to church this afternoon, may n’t I?” 

“Nonsense, child, it is enough for you to go to 
your own church and Sunday school.” 

“But, mamma, it is such a pleasant day, and I 
want to go so badly.” 

“Well, you may if you will promise to behave 
well to Judy, and stay with her all the time.” 

“I don’t want to go with Judy, I want to go 
with Katy,” said the child, holding on to the bed- 
post, and swinging herself around it. 

“Don’t, Anna, be so awkward,” said her 
mother, impatiently. “Why.do you want to go 
with Katy instead of with Judy?” 


turned from church. 








“Because I like Katy, she is so pretty; and, 
mamma, she has got a new silk scarf.” . 

“An excellent reason, a very feminine one,” 
laughed Mr, Huntley, who was sitting in an arm- 
chair with little Clara on his knee. 

“I do not think it is altogether a feminine 
one,” said his wife, ‘I am sure you always prefer 
the company of a lady who is pretty and well- 
dressed to that of one who lacks these advant- 
ages.” 

“Certainly I do,” replied the gentleman, gal- 
lantly; “I always like to have you with me.” 

Mrs. Huntley laughed. “Well, Anna,” said 
she, “go and tell Katy to come here, and I will 
see about it.” 

Kate soon made her appearance, looking very 
bright and pretty. A parting look at her glass 
had left her in a very good-humor, for’ the fresh, 
white border, with its tiny blue flowers, was cer- 
tainly becoming to her rose-leaf cheeks and snowy 
forehead. 

“Tsay, Laura,” said Mr. Huntley, “Anna has 
good taste.” His wife smiled and shook her 
head. “Katy,” said she, “Miss Anna is very 
anxıous to go to church with you. Where are 
you going?” 

ENO church.” 

“You are certain you know the way?” 

“T do, if she do n’t,” spoke up Anna. 

“Well if I let her go with you, will you be 
sure to come directly home, and not stop to talk 
to any of your beaux?” 

“T have none to talk to,” said Kate, indig- 
nantly. 

“Tt will not be difficult to obtain them with 
that face,” thought Mrs. Huntley, but she pru- 
dently kept her thought to herself. 

“Well, Anna,” said she, “you may go; get 
your hat immediately, and do n’t hinder Katy.” 

“Come, Huntley,” said a gay, handsome young 
man to Charles Huntley, who was walking ab- 
stractedly along the street, “go with me to our 
church. It isn’t often I go, and I need the pres- 
ence of a regular, orthodox Church member, like 
yourself, to keep me in countenance.” 

The speaker was Frank Gleason, whose father 
had lately retired from business, and now lived 
four or five miles from the city, while Frank took 
the place in the firm of “Howard & Gleason,” 
which he had so long and so honorably filled. 

“Our church,” said Charles, “what church 
does that mean?” 

Frank laughed. “Well, the church my father 
and mother and sister attend. None of them 
will be there to-day, however, so you and I can 
take possession of the family pew.” 

“Ts it time to go?” 

“Yes, if we mean to get into the pew, itis; my 
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father has a hobby about being at church early, 
so if he is not there by such a time, that jewel 
of a sexton concludes he is not coming, and fills 
the seat.” 

“T should think that a very good hobby.” 

“Yes, rather so; but Fan. does not like it. 
She has to be ready in time or else father and 
mother will drive off and leave her to stay at 
home, and you know girls always like to come in 
late and make a show,” said the young man, af- 
fectionately stroking his mustache. 

Frank was right; the sexton had concluded 
that Mr. Gleason’s family were not coming, and 


already two persons, a lady and a child, were | 


seated in the pew. As the gentlemen paused at 
the pew-door, the lady moved along to give them 
room. Frank politely signed to his friend to 
enter first, and in a moment Charles found him- 
self seated by our Kate, round whose lips a smile 
played for an instant, as she recognized her sur- 
prised neighbor. Anna leaned past her to smile 
at her uncle, and all through the services Frank 
took every opportunity of stealing a look at her 
beautiful face. The services over, Charles held 
the pew-door open while Kate and his niece 
passed out. As Kate made her way through the 
narrow door, her voluminous skirts were for a 
moment held partially back, and one dainty gaiter 
was revealed close to the boots, which had cost 
her so much trouble the night before. Frank 
Gleason saw the soft cheeks dimple, without any 
reason that he could perceive, unless she was 
smiling at his friend. 

“T say, Huntley,” said he, when they were a 
little distance from the church, “I did not expect 
your company any longer; I supposed you would 
walk off with the divinity in blue.” 

“I had no such intention,” said his friend, 
quietly. 

“Who is she ?” 

Charles Huntley paused for an instant before 
he replied, and the sweet, changeful face of our he- 
roine, with its tears of yesterday and its smiles 
of to-day, seemed to flit before him. He felt that 
his fashionable friend was not a suitable acquaint- 
ance for the humble beauty, and resolved to give 
him no clew by which to find her. 

“No matter who she is, if as you say a divin- 
ity; she will not fancy your company,” said he, 
with a smile. 

“But you might tell a fellow her name,” said 
Frank, surprised at an answer so unlike his 
friend’s usual straightforward replies. 

“I might, but it would do you no good; you 
will probably never see her again.” 

“I probably will,” thought Frank, but he only 
said, “ Why, when she is once fairly established 
as Mrs. Huntley, you will let us have an occa- 
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sional glimpse of her, will you not? You wowt 
be afraid of rivals then.” 

“I am not in the least afraid of rivals, and she 
will never be Mrs. Huntley,” said Charles, 
haughtily. “But I must turn off here,” he 
added, as though to avoid any further conversa- 
tion, and the two separated. 

“Well,” soliloquized Frank Gleason, as he 
walked along by himself, “if this does not beat 
every thing. Huntley is determined I shall not 
find out who this beauty is, and yet he was evi- 
dently in earnest, when he said she would never 
be Mrs. Huntley. I’ll find out what it means, 
hanged if I don’t.” 

The next morning, as Anna Huntley was go- 
ing to school, Frank Gleason overtook her, and 
entered into conversation. The little girl was 
well pleased to find herself and her affairs objects 
of so much interest, and readily answered all his 
questions. After talking to her for some time, 
he said, “ And who is that pretty lady, that was 
with you yesterday ?” 

“She is not a lady,” said the child, “she’s 
Katy.” 

“Katy who?” 

“T don’t know; Katy something, I forget 
what.” 

“Well, why isn’t she a lady?” 

“T don’t know,” said Anna, hesitatingly ; “she’s 
our cook, and mamma never asks her to sit down 
when she comes to her room, so I don’t think 
she’s a lady, but maybe she is; she’s real pretty ; 
and did n’t you see what a nice scarf she had?” 

Frank smiled at her confused ideas as to what 
constituted a lady. “So sheis your cook,” he 
said. 

“Yes, and we like her so much; she makes me 
a little pie every time she bakes, and she makes 
paste for Fred., and helped him make his kite 
too.” 

All that Anna knew about Kate was soon told, 
and then her companion, after fillmg her basket 
at a fruit-stand, bade her “good morning.” 

He was resolved to become acquainted with 
the beautiful girl, partly because she was very 
lovely and very graceful, and partly because 
Huntley was evidently determined that he should 
not. Anna said she had lately come to Boston, 
so probably she was from the country, and had 
become tired of her quiet life. If so, how amus- 
ing the verdancy of one so beautiful would be! 
Then, too, if she learned to love him, as no doubt 
she would, how amusing that would be, and how 
much idle time it would help to kill! 

Frank meant to be, and considered himself a 
very honorable man, yet he had no thought of 
how wearisome the young girl’s daily toil would 
grow, if she believed herself beloved by one so 
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wealthy and fashionable as himself. If he never 
told her that he loved, and wished to marry her, 
what more could be demanded? What would it 
be to him that the young heart grew sick with 
vain longing, for the words which were acted but 
never spoken? He had flirted with those of his 
own station, and more than one young girl had 
believed herself the idol of his heart, and given 
in exchange her own wealth of love, only to find 
she had been trifled with, and that she must con- 
ceal her feelings or the world would make the 
accusation which a sensitive woman always 
dreads, that she had given her heart where her 
hand was not sought. What reason, then, was 
there to suppose that Kate’s possible disappoint- 
ment would be regarded by him? ‘Tuesday 
evening our heroine was permitted to visit Mrs. 
Harper, who laughed and sympathized heartily 
with her, as she gave a gleeful account of her 
troubles, 

“Tt is too bad,” said the happy little woman, 
who had learned to love the girl so strangely sit- 
uated. “I hope you will see this Mr. Charles 
after you get through there, and tell him what a 
trouble his boots were.” 

“No,” said Kate, opening the piano, and pre- 
paring for a “good long practice,” “when I am 
through there, I never want to see any of them 
again, unless it may be Miss Isabel. If I had 
come here last Saturday, I should have brought 
a doleful story, so it is very well Mrs. Huntley was 
so cross; but I declare, when she said I should 
not come I was angry enough to have struck 
her.” 

“ Why! why!” said good-natured Mrs. Harper. 

“T was,” said Kate, running her fingers over 
the keys. 

Mr. Harper himself brought her home, talking 
to her all the way in such a kind, fatherly tone, 
encouraging her as his wife had done, to perse- 
vere till the six months were over, that she felt 
quite contented, and tripped through the alley- 
gate when he left her with buoyant steps. 
Laying her bonnet and cape on a chair, she 
commenced making some preparations for the 
morrow’s‘ breakfast, singing meanwhile as she 
had not supposed “ Katy Gallian ” would ever 
sing. 

The clear, bird-like tones reached the back- 
parlor, where Mr. Charles Huntley, finding the 
parlors empty, had seated himself for an hour's 
quiet thought. He was a calm, self-possessed 
man; a man of power, one of those to whom the 
multitude will unconsciously yield. Naturally 
grave and thoughtful, though not, as Kate had 
said, solemn, he might perhaps have been consid- 
ered melancholy, had not the pure influence of 
religion made him cheerful, though always quiet, 


sympathizing, though never demonstrative. He 
rarely asked advice of any one, seeking for coun- 
sel in prayer, and in communion with his own 
heart. His thoughts this evening were with his 
early love. He had learned that she was really 
divorced from her unworthy husband, and that 
she with her mother had been at his office, as she 
wished to place some business in his hands, her 
manner showing plainly that she hoped to win 
back the lover of her girlhood. She loved him, 
that was evident; but he asked himself, did he 
now love her? Was the interest with which he 
now regarded her, the pity which he felt for her, 
any thing like the tenderness he had once expe- 
rienced? and if it was, could he marry a divorced 
woman? could he forget the years in which she 
had been the wife of a brutal wretch? could she, 
after those dreary years of degradation, realize 
his beautiful ideal of the woman who was to 
bring sunlight to his hearth-stone? Andif all 
this could be, was it right? would the law of God 
sanction such a marriage? 

Poor Emily! how she seemed to long for his 
protection, and how gladly he would give it! and 
yet his very soul shrank from the only way in 
which he could do so, He arose and walked to 
and fro, and just then the singing in the kitchen 
attracted his attention. He listened at first ab- 
stractedly, then becoming more interested tried 
to catch the words. 

“Countless flowers are springing near me, 
Shedding sweetest breath around, 
Countless voices rise to cheer me 
From the ground, 


And the love-bird comes, I hear it, 
In the tall and windy pine, 
Pours the gladness of its spirit 
Into mine. 
There it swings and sings above me, 
Till I think some things there be 
In the dreary world that love me, 
Even me, even me, even me ’— 


sang the airy voice, and with the same thought- 
ful face he had been wearing he walked to the 
kitchen. “ Why, Katy,” said he, pleasantly, 
“you seem very musical to-night.” She glanced 
brightly at him, and smiled her own happy smile. 

“I did not think of heng heard; I thought m 
family were all up-stairs.” 

“That need not have made any difference,” he 
said, “it sounded very sweet; but I thought as I 
heard you singing of love, that I wondered if you 
had ever tried to give any to your Creator.” She 
did not reply; she stood before him, with down- 
cast eyes, but she thought to herself, “ You disa- 
greeable creature, what is the use of your trying 
to make me gloomy, just when I was feeling con- 
tented and happy ?” è 
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but short, and ”— 

“Katy!” screamed Martha, down the back- 
stairs, “an’t you coming to bed?” 

“ Yes, as soon as I can,” said Kate; “I wish 
you would come and go down cellar with me, I 
am afraid to go alone.” 

Tramp, tramp, came Martha’s heavy shoes, but 
by the time she reached the kitchen Kate was 
alone. 

She did not tell Martha of the company she had 
had, but laughed heartily to herself at the way in 
which she had escaped his sermon; fully realizing 
that he would feel very much annoyed when he 
thought of the undignified exit he had made. 


== Soe 


THE HARD PROBLEM. 


BY MARGARET A. PAINE. 


DEAR! what shall I do? there’s such a 

>» hard sum in my lesson to-day! I’ve 
studied more than an hour on it, and I can’t 
find beginning nor end to it.” And Frank shut 
up his book in despair and turned pleadingly to 
his father. But Mr. Harding seemed intent on 
reading the news of his daily paper, and did not 
heed his son’s appealing look. The boy rested 
his head on his hand and turned his troubled face 
toward the bright coal fire in the grate beside 
him. He was thinking how many of the boys 
in his class would come the next: morning with 
the hard problem all wrought out, and he would 
have the disgrace of saying he had not done it! 
His sensitive spirit was indignant and wounded, 
for he knew that many of them would have spent 
only the time of copying from the work of some 
indulgent parent or friend, while he had studied 
half the evening and in vain. He thought of 
the rebuke from his teacher, his smile of ap- 
proval for the others, and imagined how mortified 
he would be. Yet he knew he was wronged, and 
he felt something within rise in rebellion, He 
could hardly tell why, for he was dissatisfied with 
himself in not conquering the problem. He won- 
dered why Ais father did not help him; why his 
teacher smiled so kindly on those who did not 
study half so hard as he; yet they were favorites 
in school, hailed with gladness whenever they 
entered the school-room, while he was considered 
dull and morose. At home, too, he sees his 
brother and sister loved and caressed—his sis- 
ter, the darling pet of the household—the “ sun- 
beam ;” his brother, full of bounding life and 
happiness—his sister’s playmate and confidant ; 
Charley is always preferred to himself—Frank— 
Charley is never sad. The friends who visit at 
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“Our lives, you know,” said he seriously, “are 








Mr. Harding’s always admire Charley and Mary, 
but Frank is not inquired for. So he steals away 
to his own room and weeps because no one un- 
derstands him. And then he begins to think 
that ife is hard, like his problem. Ah, Frank! 
yours is not the only sensitive spirit which shrinks 
away at every slight and harshness. 

How unkind and unnatural a thing it is, for 
any thing of human mold to be deprived of hu- 
man love and sympathy! The sunshine of kind- 
ness and affection is the true element in which 
the soul buds and blossoms, unfolding life’s 
sweetest feelings, and awakening its purest aspi- 
rations ; for it is akin to that holy radiance which 
shines from the Soul of Love. How unkind it is; 
then, that we ever jar on each other’s heart- 
strings in our daily life; misconstrue each other’s 
motives; make any thoughtless remarks which a 
sensitive nature might grieve over in loneliness! 
We can not afford to lose any gentle semblance 
of humanity—the blindings of innocence and af- 
fection, the kindly interest we have in one anoth- 
er’s welfare, those human sympathies which make 
life pleasant and agreeable. We can not afford 
to lose these and take in their stead bitter re- 
grets, envyings, and hatred. Life is too short to 
have its pathway choked with thorns and thistles. 
But most of the common ills of life spring from 
misunderstandings, from thoughtless remarks 
which were not designed to writhe or grieve the 
spirit. We intermingle in our daily life, and yet 
hear not the vibrations of the soul-harps which 
are hung up for every passing breeze to play 
upon. It is only the finely-strung instrument 
that gives the sweetest music. So it is only the 
soul of the nicest feeling that knows the deepest 
joys and deepest griefs. If we could always 
know the thoughts of the inner realm, how often 
would our judgments be softened, and our own 
life reproved! 

“Tf every man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share, 
Who raise our envy now!” 

How many heart-throbs would be hushed, if 
earth’s children were robed in the mantle of Char- 
ity, which the great Teacher left us! How many 
burdens lightened! how many natures, now cher- 
ished by sorrow or sin, would revive into beauty 
and bloom ! 

“©, fear not, in a world like this, 

And thou shalt know erelong, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


es ees 


Vice stings us even in our pleasures, but vir- 
tue consoles us even in our pains.— Cowper. 
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RE-EDITED FROM DR. FERGUSON. 





CHAPTER I. 
MOUNT ARARAT, OR THE INTEGRITY OF HOLY 
CHARACTER. 

NE man, who has never read the Sacred His- 

tory, and whose mind is wholly uninformed 
as to its wonderful facts, might visit the Holy 
Land and make himself familiar with its existing 
scenery, and as his foot impressed its hallowed 
soil, and his eye rested on its mountains and its 
vales, on its rivers and its lakes, and on all its 
natural phenomena, he might betray no more 
emotion than would be awakened by the contem- 
plation of similar phenomena in any other part 
of the world; while another man, who had im- 
bibed the spirit and the inspiration of the Bible, 
and whose faith reposed in its simple yet sublime 
narratives, would every-where find the most ex- 
traordinary appearances, and feel that he was in 
a land teeming with miracles. To him “every 
name commemorates a mystery—every grotto 
announces a prediction—every hill echoes the 
accent of a prophet.” He can not get away from 
the impression that “God himself has spoken in 
these regions—dried up rivers—rent the rocks— 
and opened the graves!’ To him “the desert 
still appears mute with terror;” and he imagines 
that it can never have “presumed to interrupt 
the silence, since it heard the awful voice of the 
Eternal!” He feels that he is on holy ground; 
and his very step is reverent. He approaches 
every object with deepening awe, and, like Moses 
at the burning bush, sees every thing glowing 
with Divine glory. The natural scenery of Pal- 
estine may not be superior to that which is to be 
found in other parts of the world; but where 
can we find a country so rich in associations, or 
with what other place can we connect associa- 
tions so hallowed and so unique! It is our re- 
membrances and our memories which give to the 
natural phenomena such transcendent interest. 
We throw the whole living flame of our holiest 
feeling upon every thing without us and around 
us, and every-where we see beauty, and magnifi- 
cence, and glory—every-where we trace the foot- 
steps of Divinity, and every-where we hear the 
voice of God! 

We love to go into the open field of nature 
and expatiate amid the wonders and the glories of 
this earthly creation. The Bible has not divorced 
Nature. They are wedded in everlasting union, 
The principles and the truths involved in the 
physical universe are inseparable from the moral 
phenomena of the spiritual world. These prin- | 
ciples and truths are being more and more evolved | 





with the progress and the discoveries of science, 
and are destined for an immortality of being. 
If we fail to discover the connection between 
creation and revelation, it does not follow that 
the harmony does not exist. Nature is ever 
reaching forward toward the Bible, and the Bible 
embracing Nature with a true love; both are 
pressing upward and onward to that higher 
sphere of light, in which their harmony will be 
forever revealed, and the revelation of which 
will awaken the raptures of immortality. 

All creation is worthy of profound study. Yet 
there are spots on which thought lingers with 
hightened interest; and there are certain objects 
around which assocjation and feeling throw a 
thousand charms, irresistible in their force and 
attraction. Take as one instance the mountains 
of the Bible. Not a few gather around them a 
light and a glory more than earthly, and on which 
transpired incidents and events which will be fully 
understood only amid the discoveries of a higher 
world. There is Ararat, one of an extended 
chain whose summit was perpetually covered and 
crowned with snow, and which, viewed from the 
plain below, appeared as if the highest mount- 
ains in the world had been piled the one upon 
the other, to form this one sublime immensity of 
rock—this awful monument of the antediluvian 
world—this stupendous link in the history of 
man before and since the Flood, and on whose 
loftiest peak the ark did rest, when “in sad and 
solitary majesty it rode sublime, the only moving 
and living thing, over the boundless ocean of 
death.” There is Moriah, on which the father 
of the faithful set an example of trust and obe- 
dience worthy of being studied and copied by 
the Church universal till time shall be no more. 
There is Horeb, where Moses, after being favored 
with one of the most unique and impressive 
manifestations of the Godhead, received his great 
commission as the head and the leader of the 
Hebrew nation. There is Sinai, whose mighty 
precipices overhang the plain, and which, at the 
giving of the law, became encircled with light 
and splendor, and from whose center the light- 
ning flashed, over which the thunder burst and 
rolled its solemn peal, and on which the Deity 
descended in sublimest majesty. There is Pis- 
gah, from whose summit could be commanded 
one of the most beautiful and magnificent pros- 
pects, and on which, after surveying the land of 
promise, and beholding in prophetic anticipation 


| his great and happy commonwealth peacefully 


settled within its borders, and in quiet possession 
of its broad lands and blooming fields, Moses, the 
man of God, breathed his last, and ascended the 
hill of higher life and of brighter vision. 
There is Carmel, on whose rocky hight the no- 
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ble-hearted and fire-clothed Elijah took up his 
abode, and where he asserted the authority of the 
true God in the face of an idolatrous people. 
There is Lebanon, on whose sun-clad peaks 
waved the stately cedar; above whose highest 
summit the eagle soared, in whose ridges the lion 
roared, and all around which the eye is still de- 
lighted with freshness and fertility. There is 
Zion, on which stood the Temple, in all its im- 
posing beauty and grandeur; whither the tribes 
went up, the tribes of the Lord unto the testi- 
mony of Israel, and where the Holy One was 
pleased to fix his abode. There is Zabor, one of 
the finest hills on which the eye can look, beau- 
tifully adorned with groves and trees, while the 
ground is every-where enameled with flowers, 
and the view from whose summit yields one of 
the richest gratifications to the lover of nature: 
the same perhaps with the Mount of Beatitudes, 
where the Savior gave his profound exposition 
of the law, and furnished a code of morals such 
as had never entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. There is Hermon, on which the Man 
of Sorrows, whose face was so marred more than 
any man, was transfigured, where the glory of 
his divinity burst through the vail of his human- 
ity, and made his face to shine as the sun, his 
raiment to appear as if woven of pure light, and 


the whole mount as if it had been kindled into 


living fire. There is Olivet, whither the Savior 
was wont to retire for deeper devotion—from 
whose ascent he beheld the holy city as it lay 
embosomed in beauty at his feet, and wept over 
it; to which he repaired on the night preceding 
his death, and from which he ascended in glory 
to the right hand of his Father. There is Cal- 
vary, on which was offered the one all-perfect 
sacrifice for the world’s sin, and around which 
there cluster the thoughts, the affections, and the 
hopes of the whole Church. Thereis tHE Mount 
that may not be touched, and to which the Church 
under this better economy has come, and which 
is the ground occupied by all the redeemed, 
whether in heaven or on earth. There stands 
the Lamb, with countless thousands of the saved 
and the glorified, and from that most consecrated 
of all hights, the glory is ever bursting upon 
their eye. 

These sacred hights we are now to ascend, and 
make ourselves yet more familiar with the won- 
drous scenes which there took place. It is a 
grand ascent and challenges the most sanctified 
step. The higher we go up the brighter and the 
more radiant is the glory which streams from the 
center of every scene, and which invests the soul 
with the unfading beauty of immortality. Nor 
is it merely what is to be seen on these higher 


grounds which engages our deeper thoughts. 
Vou. XXI.—31 


Heavenly and divine sounds fall upon the ear. 
Words of unearthly sweetness and of unfath- 
omed meaning are heard rising above the music 
of the angels, and revealing the deep things of 
life, and of God. Ineffably grand as may be the 
manifestations, each revelation advances upon 
that which went before, till at length these reve- 
lations culminate and close in the discoveries of 
that world, where we shall no longer see through 
a glass darkly, or know only in part, but where 
the understanding will be perfectly illumined, 
where the power of apprehension will be un- 
speakably quickened, where the mind will re- 
ceive every disclosure as if in the possession of 
immediate intuition, where in the light of the 
Infinite we shall see light, and be ever in com- 
munion with him who is the fountain of truth 
and life. 

Among those consecrated hights, where Nature 
utters her most sacred tones, and where the 
words of truth fall upon the spirit like crystal 
drops from the fountain of life, Ararat, as it 
emerges from the Flood, and finds the world con- 
verted into the grave of six generations, is the 
first-named mountain in human history. It 
rises in Armenia, and is supposed to belong to 
what is called the Gordizan range of mountains, 
near to the source of the River Tigris. Travelers 
all agree in describing it as one of the grandest 
monuments of nature. It is composed of two 
peaks or cones, the lesser of which is separated 
from the greater by an immense plain, and the 
whole rises to more than seventeen thousand feet 
above the sea. It is declared to be “in all re- 
spects a most noble mountain—the finest, per- 
haps, in the world, and well worthy of the dis- 
tinction assigned to it as the cradle of the human 
race, and of the place which it holds in the mon- 
umental history and the religion of the world.” 
When the eye of the traveler, who has already 
seen the loftiest and most remarkable mountains 
of the old world, first beholds the dread magnifi- 
cence of Ararat, the effect is such as can not be 
expressed by human sounds. “The reason ap- 
pears to be this—most of the loftiest mountains 
of the world are but peaks of the uppermost 
ridge of mountain chains; but Ararat is not 
merely a summit of a ridge—it is a whole and 
perfect mountain. It is, in fact, the culminating 
point—the gigantic corner-stone of the ranges of 
mountains which bound the three great empires 
of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. Never had na- 
tions a more remarkable boundary ; nor is there, 
perhaps, another object on earth, which, from its 
mere natural aspect, would seem so worthy to be 
regarded as a monument of the greatest event in 
the world’s history—the bridge between the ante- 
diluvian and the postdiluvian worlds.” There it 
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stands in its own sublime immensity, with its icy 
peaks rising majestically into the clear heaven, 
while the reflection of the light that streams 
from its far-up head equals the radiance of so 
many suns. We believe that “nothing can be 
more beautiful than its shape; more awful than 
its hight;” and that, “compared with it, all the 
other mountains sink into insignificance.” We 
envy the feelings of the German professor and 
traveler, who, some twenty years ago or more, 
succeeded in reaching its summit. Glorious, in- 
deed, must have been the sight, “to see the dark 
shadow which the mountain in the west cast 
upon the plain, and then the profound darkness 
which covered all the valleys, and which gradu- 
ally rose higher and higher on the sides of Ara- 
rat, whose icy summit was still illuminated by the 
beams of the setting sun.” Nor less glorious 
must it have been to see the shadows pass over 
Ararat itself, and envelop that dread mount with 
a deep and solemn gloom, till the sacred lamp of 
heaven, suddenly rising above the eastern hori- 
zon, cheered the traveler with*welcome beams, 
and rendered less dangerous his descent from the 
awful hight. 

A difference of opinion obtains among the 
learned as to the exact resting-place of the ark. 
There are those who think that it alighted on the 
highest point, which is known by the name of 
The Finger Mountain, and on which, according 
to some of the ancients, fragments of the sacred 
vessel were seen so late as the time of Alexander 
the Great. Others maintain that it became fixed 
on the lower peak; while a third party entertain 
1t as a more probable opinion that it rested on 
neither, but in the immense plain between. We 
are not in a position to adjust these differences. 
There, including within itself the population of 
the world—the seeds of all knowledge—the nu- 
cleus of the future Church—the elements of end- 
less progress and development, “in sad and sol- 
emn majesty it rode sublime, the only moving 
and living thing on the boundless ocean of 
death P’ 

“The boundless ocean of death!” What mean 
these deep and solemn words? Some strange 
catastrophe must have happened to our once 
lovely and happy world. The curse, causeless, 
would not have come. The blessed God would 
never have swept a whole race of intelligent and 
moral beings from our earth, if some fearfully- 
disturbing element had not interfered with the 
order and the welfare of his great universe. Let 
our ideas of moral evil be what they may, it is an 
incontrovertible truth, that sin strikes at the 
very root of that authority on which repose both 
the harmony and the happiness of creation. The 
infraction of law is not only fatal to the individ- 
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ual transgressor, but its effects may be felt within 
the entire sphere of his being. Evil has the 
power to propagate itself as well as good. An- 
gels first fell, and then involved man; and man 
had neither the means nor the efficiency to insure 
his own recovery. It is true that the God of 
love interposed on his behalf, and gave him the 
assurance of a glorious redemption. But though 
mercy, like a new-born sun, pierced the dark 
cloud which enveloped humanity, and pointed to 
a divine Savior and an everlasting salvation, yet 
man made light of the overtures of Heaven’s 
grace, and yielded his whole nature to the agen- 
cies and the influences of evil. Moral corruption 
deepened and widened in its course with the flow 
of years, If a few more kingly spirits kept their 
garments unspotted, the masses were deeply 
stained and defiled—all flesh corrupted its way 
on the earth; wickedness grew up into gigantic 
strength, and made hayoc of every virtue, till 
the world was deluged with vice and crime, long 
before it was overflowed with water and en- 
tombed in death. So universally absent was the 
moral and divine element from the race, that “it 
repented the Lord that he had made man.” Such 
is the tender and loving solicitude of his heart, 
that even in the estimation of the ever-blessed 
God, non-existence is preferable to existence in 
guilt and misery. Man having sunk to the low- 
est point of guilt and turpitude, became obnox- 
ious to punishment; and the punishment corre- 
sponded with the magnitude and universality of 
his crime. 

We pause not here to settle the much-agitated 
question, whether the Deluge was partial or uni- 
versal. Let it suffice to say, that it reached as 
far as the race had spread, and consigned the 
whole human family, with the exception of Noah 
and his descendants, to one deep watery grave. 
Nor do we pretend to account for this tremendous 
catastrophe upon any common principles. It is 
true that natural causes concurred in the Flood; 
but we are bold to affirm that it is impossible, on 
any principle of physics, to separate the external 
phenomena of the Deluge from miraculous inter- 
position. Rather than believe this, there are 
those who would resolve the history of the Flood 
into a myth, or refer it to the class of purely-in- 
ventive tradition, or give to it a foreign origin, as 
“springing upon the soil of India, and brought to 
the Hebrews through Babylon, after having first 
received a new coloring there.” But unhappily 
for these men, it is the tradition of every people, 
confirmed by the history of nations and the facts 
of science. Still, there could have been no flood, 
if there had been no miracle. ? 

The construction and size of the ark have af- 
forded great jest for the scoffing frivolity and 
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ignorance of the enemies of Revelation. But as- 
suming that the dimensions given in the sacred 
history are geometrically exact, it has been found, 
after the most accurate computations, and made 
by those best versed in ship-building, that the 
vessel, in all its known parts and proportions, is 
in perfect accordance with the received principles 
of naval architecture. -Nor can it be denied that 
the capacity of the ark, which was five hundred 
and forty-seven feet long, ninety-one feet broad, 
and fifty-four feet high, or above eighty thousand 
tuns burden, was quite adequate to contain all 
the animals said to have been taken into it, with 
sufficient food for more than twelve months. The 
colossal size of the vessel is quite in harmony 
with the primitive age, and with the strength 
and duration of its erections. It is easy to call 
in question the record of past events, belonging 
to a comparatively early age; but who has yet 
disproved that record? ‘Were it not in our 
power still to view with our eyes the ruins of 
Thebes, the narratives of the regal city of a hun- 
dred gates would undoubtedly be referred to the 
region of the fabulous.” 

While the ark was being built, the incredulous 
and ungodly world enjoyed their loud laugh. 
“Noah, whose head was whitened by the frosts 
of six centuries, laid the foundation of his large 
vessel, on a pleasant day, when all was serene 
and tranquil. The fields were smiling in verdure 
before his eyes, the perfumed breezes floated by, 
and the music of birds, and sounds of busy life 
were about him, when he, by faith alone, laid the 
first beam of that structure which was to sail 
over a buried planet. When men, on inquiring 
the design of that large edifice, were told its pur- 
pose, they could hardly credit their senses, and 
Noah, though accounted by all a very upright 
and respectable man, became a jest for children. 
As the farmer returned at evening from the 
fields, and the gay citizen of the town drove past, 
they called it—Voah’s folly! Those more aged 
and sober, shook their heads wisely, saying—the 
old man is mad! Even the workmen engaged 
upon it, laughed as they drew the nails and 
hewed the plank, yet declared they cared not as 
long as the foolish old man was able to pay. Still 
the ark went up, and the day’s wonder ceased to 
be talked about. When it was finished and cu- 
riosity satisfied, it was dismissed from the mind 
as a passing folly... . At length the patriarch 
with his family entered, the door was shut in the 
face of the world, and he sat down on the 
strength of a single promise to await the issue. 


. . . Day after day passed on till a week had gone | 


by, but still the faith of that old man never 
shook, At length the sky became overcast and 
the gentle rain descended—to Noah the begin- 





ning of the Flood—to the world a welcome shower. 
The farmer, as he housed his cattle, rejoiced in 
the refreshing moisture, while the city never 
checked its gayety, or the man of wealth his 
plans. But as the rain continued day after day, 
and fell faster and fiercer on the drenched earth, 
and the swollen strkams went surging by, men 
cursed the storm that seemed determined never 
to break up. The lowlands were deluged; the 
streams broke over their banks, bearing houses 
and cattle away on their maddened bosoms. 
Wealth was destroyed and lives lost, till men 
talked of ruined fortunes, famine, and general 
desolation; but still it rained on. Week after 
week it came pouring from the clouds, till it was 
like one falling sheet of water, and the inhabit- 
ants could no longer stir from their doors. The 
rich valleys that lay along the rivers were flooded, 
and the peasants sought the eminences around 
them, till all through the valleys nothing but 
little black islands of human beings were to be 
seen on the surface. O! what fierce struggles 
there were for life among them! . . . No one yet 
dreamed of the high grounds being covered, least 
of all the mountains. 

“At length a sound was heard that sent pale- 
ness to every cheek, and chained every tongue in 
mute terror. It was a far-distant roar, faint, but 
fearful, yet sounding more distinct and ominous 
every moment, till it filled all the air. The earth 
trembled and groaned under it, as if an earth- 
quake was on its march, and ever and anon came 
a crash as if the ‘ribs of nature’ were breaking. 
Nearer and nearer, and more terrible it grew, till 
men, forgetting alike their pleasure and their 
anger, rushed out in the storm whispering—the 
Flood! the Flood! And lo! a new sea, the like 
of which no man had ever seen before, came roll- 
ing over the crouching earth! Stretching from 
horizon to horizon, as far as the eye could reach, 
losing itself like a limitless wall in the clouds 
above, it came pouring its grand and massive 
waters onward; while the continual and rapid 
crash of falling forests, and crushed cities, and 
uptorn mountains, that fell one after another 
under its awful footsteps, and the successive 
shrieks that pierced the heavens, rising even 
above the deafening roar of the on-rushing ocean, 
as city after city, and kingdom after kingdom 
disappeared, made a scene of terror and horror 
inconceivable, indescribable. Zhe fountains of 
the great deep were broken up. 

“But the last cry of human agony was at 
length hushed, ocean met ocean in its flow, and 
the waves swept on without a shore. O! what 
a wreck was there!—the wreck of two thousand 
years, with their cities, cultivated fields, and 


‘mighty population! Not shivered masts and 
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broken timbers, the remains of some gallant ves- 
sel, were seen on that turbulent surface, but the 
fragments of a crushed and broken world!” 

One of the sublimest spectacles in this world 
of ours is a man standing in the integrity of holy 
principle and character in the midst of universal 
corruption and evil. If no man can determine 
what his principles are—what is their inherent 
life and foree—till he is brought into circum- 
stances which admit of their being tried and 
tested, it follows that the severer the trial to 
which they are subjected, the sublimer must be 
their triumph. There is all the difference which 
can be conceived between profession and reality. 
Life is a real thing, and to get well through life, 
we must be real men—men of rare stuff and 
soul. There is much to withstand and overcome 
in the every-day maxims and doings of the 
world. Truth, justice, honesty, mercy, and all 
the higher qualities, are sacrificed to the gains of 
time and the increase of wealth. Self is put in 
the room of God, and the claims of religion are 
lost sight of in the pursuits of business. A pros- 
perous commerce leads to luxurious modes of 
living; with the increase of luxury comes the 
growth of corruption and of vice, and as society 
becomes corrupt, are its foundations loosened and 
endangered. Yet these are the very conditions 


in which the integrity of holy principle and char- 


acter should be most conspicuous. Look at 
Noah. There he stood like a rock in the midst 
of the ever-swelling tide of pollution and of sin 
which surrounded him; or like some brighter 
star in the firmament, which, while the floods 
lift up their waves as if they would extinguish 
all the lamps of heaven, shines with higher lus- 
ter, he attracted the eye of the most vulgar; 
nor could any one call in question the purity and 
the rectitude of his conduct. He not only kept 
his own garments unspotted, but he was an un- 
compromising and eyer-faithful witness for God, 
for truth, and for righteousness. In the midst 
of a crooked and perverse generation he stood 
erect and true. His meekness and his con- 
stancy—his fidelity and his fortitude—his hero- 
ism and his piety, challenge imitation. If we 
can not reach our example, let us at least faith- 
fully follow him. His footprints are yet visible 
in the great roadway of life; and by pursuing 
the same holy and self-denying path, we may 
make our lives sublime. Our principles must 
have their root in the depths of the soul. Our 
religion must be something more than a form or 
aname. It must come out as a self-revealing 
power in the whole of our life and conversation, 
whose existence can not be denied, and the mem- 


ory of whose impressions may survive the rudest | 


shocks and revolutions of time. Then shall we 


\ 





stand in our integrity. Among the faithless we 
shall be found faithful—true to God, true to our- 
selves, and true to the world. We shall shine as 
lights in a dark place—as stars in the depth of 
night—as beacon-fires in the midst of surround- 
ing dangers; and all the more striking, and all 
the more attractive, that we stand alone. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact, that 
the inner life of the soul can be maintained only 
by deep and daily communion with God. As of 
Enoch, so of Noah, it is said that ‘he walked 
with God.” His piety was nurtured in secret. 
As “a fountain leaps to light,’ so his soul was 
ever rising into the Infinite Life, and being filled 
unto the fullness of God. The secret of his 
might lay in the depth of his devotion. He was 
a man of prayer, and, therefore, a man of power, 
His interior spiritual life was a thing of ever- 
increasing growth and development; and in the 
degree of this inward vitality was his qualifica- 
tion for the most arduous and the most self- 
denying duty. He burnished his armor in the 
light of heaven, and feared not to face his most 
deadly foe. He gathered up his spirit into him- 
self, and was in constant readiness for the will of 
God; so that when the death-wave came rolling 
its dark waters over the world, it seemed but to 
lift him nearer to the stars, that he might walk 
among those brighter, purer lights of heaven. 
He was a child of humanity, but he was also a 
man of God. His piety was made up not merely 
of feeling and of sentiment, but also of stern and 
unchangeable principles, which enforced and 
hightened his whole character. 

All life has its source in God. As the flower 
not only sips the dew of the morning, but ex- 
pands and bursts in the light of day, and makes 
its bosom the bed of the sun, so the heart of the 
good man dilates under holy and spiritual influ- 
ence, till it becomes filled with God, and finds the 
exuberance of its joys in the fullness of his life. 
This might be the common happiness of all, 
whereas it is the rare privilege of the few. To 
be so replenished from the higher world, we must 
get away from the business, and strife, and din 
of earth. We must have our moments of soli- 
tude and seclusion, and be prepared to yield our 
whole nature to the power of the ever-living and 
transforming Spirit. The way into the holiest 
of all is, now made manifest, and we may draw 
near in the full assurance of faith. There is a 
Mediator between God and man, and through 
him we may enter into immediate fellowship with 
the Father of our spirits, who will supply our 
waiting and worshiping souls according to the 
riches of his glory. If our hearts be but suscep- 
tible and receptive, he will communicate exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or think 
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But while the'source of our life is in God, its de- 
velopment must be from within ourselves. Just 
as “the sun smiles on the earth, and the exuber- 
ant earth returns the smile in flowers,” so in pro- 
portion as we are replenished and blessed from 
on high, must be the consecration and the de- 
votedness of our whole being to Him who hath 
redeemed us, and through whose resurrection we 
have been begotten to the hope of eternal glory. 

It may be a lesson taught us by suffering, and, 
therefore, all the more valuable, that the only 
retreat from the evils of this lower world is to 
be found in the bosom of Infinite Love. The 
ark being finished at the age of six hundred 
years, Noah was commanded to enter it with all 
his house. With strong faith and child-like sub- 
mission he obeyed, and “the Lord shut him in.” 
This was an act not of arbitrary power, but of 
fatherly love. The separation had now taken 
place forever between the man of God and the 
scoffing, impenitent world. The first day which 
he spent within the ark was the Sabbath; and 
we may better conceive than describe his engage- 
ments and his impressions during its hallowed 
hours. For some days the vessel remained fixed, 
and there was nothing to indicate the approach 
of the coming deluge. Another Sabbath dawned. 
The sun rose in undimmed splendor and mounted 
the heavens. Within all was deep quiet and 
holy calm; but all without was din, and noise, 
and the mingling sounds of busy life. There 
still stood the ark in all its vast proportions, to 
provoke the laugh, and the coarse wit, and the 
yet coarser joke of the ribald throng, who, no 
doubt, expended their whole stock of ridicule on 
both the building and the builder. The king of 
day looked glorious upon his throne, and the 
hours of the Sabbath glided away, till suddenly 
the heavens became overcast, the clouds gathered 
darkness, and the rain began to fall. It may be 
that gentle and welcome was the shower, but the 
shower took on the character of a fixed rain. 
For forty days the clouds poured out their con- 
tents, and so had the waters increased that by 
another bright Sabbath morning the ark was 
seen to rise and float on the bosom of the liquid 
mass, and to ride sublime over the element of 
death. 

But Noah was the subject of inward quiet and 
calm. His was the rest of a soul drawn into the 
center of life and blessedness; and thither must 
we be attracted, if we are to enjoy the peace 
which passeth understanding. How holy is the 
calm of that mind which is staid on God! All 
without may be disturbed, but there is no unrest 
within. Our lot may be cast in an evil time, but 
we can rise into the pavilion of the Highest, and 
lay ourselves down beneath the shadow of his 








throne. The tide of corruption may set in with 
no common force; and swelling into one resist- 
less torrent, may overthrow all the existing foun- 
dations of society, but here is a Rock to which 
the feeblest and the most wavering may cling 
with safety and forever. 

After the waters had begun to abate, and the 
ark had become fixed on Mount Ararat, the pa- 
triarch “sent out a raven, which went forth to 
and fro, till the waters were dried up from off 
the earth.” The dead bodies with which the wa- 
ters were strewed afforded to it both food and 
rest, and, therefore, it came not back. Fit em- 
blem this of the fleshly, sensual man, who revels 
in all that is impure, and defiling, and deadly! 
After seven days, and when the sacred quiet of 
the Sabbath was inexpressibly deepened by the 
stillness of universal death, he sent forth a dove; 
but that pure and gentle bird could not, like the 
raven, feed on the carrion and the garbage of the 
dead, and finding no rest for the sole of her foot, 
she returned into the ark. And so in proportion 
ag our nature is refined and transformed shall we 
seek to escape the pollution that is in the world, 
and look for our satisfaction and our rest in God 
himself. This is bliss; and if “the world’s last 
sand was all but run,” even if “night were feed- 
ing on the sun,” we should then quaff immortal 
life, and spring into the sunshine of eternal hght 
and joy! 

Nor can we but console ourselves with the 
truth, that the ark of the Church’s faith and the 
world’s salvation will outride every storm. 
There were in the ark souls enough to sow the 
world with a new race. There was faith enough 
to form the basis of a new and still more com- 
prehensive Church. There was liberty enough 
to lay the foundation of institutions which should 
correspond with the progress and the develop- 
ment of the new world. Time has multiplied 
the human family into a population now untold, 
while the introduction of Christianity has given 
to the Church a universal existence, and decreed 
to man an unlimited freedom. But amid the 
revolutions and vicissitudes of this lower world, 
there have been men of noble heart and of sub- 
lime principle, who, in their respective ages and 
epochs, have entertained serious fears in reference 
to the stability of the Church and the liberty of 
the world. Occupying somewhat higher ground, 
and with an experience indefinitely widened and 
enlarged, we confess to no such apprehensions in 
regard either to the one or to the other. The 
Church of Christ has been subjected to the sever- 
est test in her frequent strifes and struggles, and 
she is mightier than ever for any future conflict. 
Her strength is of God, and not of man. Hu- 
man systems and ecclesiastical organizations may 
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perish, but thebe are not the Church, and the 
Church might exist without them. Here we 
have to do with men and not with things—with 
souls interpenetrated and filled with the life of 
God, and not with those arrangements and or- 
dinations which arise out of expediency or the 
force of circumstances. The fires of persecution 
and of suffering may indeed burn our principles 
more deeply into the soul, and it is in the con- 
tinued existence and reigning power of these 
principles that we must look for the continued 
existence and the imperishable duration of the 
Church of God. 

Nor to any thing inferior must we look for the 
progress and the perpetuity of the world’s free- 
dom. All true liberty must spring out of the 
spread and the triumph of the Christian faith. 
A freedom not founded on truth would only mock 
the world’s expectations. It is this for which all 
humanity sighs and waits; and this, with the 
faith of the Church, is in the keeping of Him 
who is head over all things. At his first advent 
he came proclaiming liberty to a captive world; 
and before he comes a second time to perfect the 
work of human redemption, every fetter will 
have been broken, and over a ransomed and en- 
franchised world the morning stars shall sing 
together, and all the sons of God shall shout for 
joy. Eventful times may be at hand—times of 
deep agitation and of mighty change. The still 
waters of the sanctuary may yet be lashed into 
storm, but on their dark and troubled bosom we 
fear not to leave the ark of the QOhurch’s faith or 
of the world’s freedom, for it will safely outride 
every storm, and erelong be seen resting on the 
mount of God, gilded with the light of a higher 
world, and opening into a state where all things 
shall have become new, and perfect, and abiding. 


are 
CHRIST UNCHANGEABLE. 


Curist is the same; upon his brow there is 
ne’er a furrow; his feet stand as firm ag when 
they trod the everlasting mountains in the years 
before the world was made—his eyes as piercing 
as when, for the first time, he looked upon a new- 
born world. Christ’s person never changes. 
Should he come on earth to visit us again, as sure 
he will, we should find him the same Jesus; as 
loving, as approachable, as generous, as kind, and 
though arrayed in nobler garments than he wore 
when first he visited earth, though “no more the 
man of sorrows and grief’s acquaintance, yet he 
would be the same person, unchanged by all his 
glories, his triumphs, and his joys. 
Christ that amid his heavenly splendors his per- 
son is just the same, and his nature unaffected. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY OF OUR LANGUAGE. 





BY REV. B. M. GENUNG. 





HE orthography of the English language is 
T certainly defective and might be gradually 
remedied, i 

Nearly, if not quite, half the words contain 
too many letters, and these are put together in 
such an awkward manner that we are obliged to 
spell from memory instead of rules. We have 
rules, but what are they good for? Who re- 
members them, or if they are remembered, who 
is governed by them? 

There are so many exceptions to the rules that 
the mind becomes confused in their application, 
and there is no other way than to fall back on 
the memory, think how the word appears to the 
eye as it is seen in print, and spell it accordingly. 
If the appearance of the word can not be recol- 
lected, the next thing is to find the word in the 
dictionary, and then see how the letters stand to 
each other. This need not be so if the rules of 
our othography were more simple and natural. 
Every letter in the alphabet is supposed to pos- 
sess the power of a certain sound, some of the 
letters several sounds, and if placed beside cer- 
tain other letters these sounds vary, and by the 
bungling customs from which we have never yet 
risen, perplexity and confusion is produced. Ab- 
solute perfection may not be looked for, but when 
we see this department of learning full of absurd- 
ities, may we not look for improvements? 

On opening any book we shall find few lines 
but what give proof that there should be a 
change in our mode of spelling. 

Why do we need pd to produce the sound we 
give to f, when f would do as well? Of what 
use is ¿ in would, could, and should? Why not 
put in v, y, and z, and then call them silent let- | 
ters? Is b of any use in doubt, or o in double? 
Yet we must put them in because it is the cus- 
tom. So it is all through the wide range of the 
English language. 

The tedious, clumsy manner of spelling in our 
language has led to the formation of a system of 
phonography, by which only such letters are 
placed in a word as are necessary to produce the 
desired sound, It is true that this system is 
usually written with characters different from 
ours, but the philosophy of the system might be 
used with our letters, 

If our lexicographers and publishérs were to 
form the shortest possible method, and it be in- 
troduced in the schools throughout the country, 
the children would very easily learn the system, 
and others, dropping the many useless letters 
which the standard custom compels them now to 
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crowd into the words, would be relieved by 
adopting and learning it too. 

It took a long time to clear the letter u out of 
color; but it was done finally, and so with a few 
other words, while the improvement should have 
extended to a thousand. 

Improvements are being carried forward in ag- 
riculture, navigation, etc., while here we are a 
hundred years behind the times, dragging out 
phthisie, and then calling it tsic. We write 
through, while ¢hrw would be shorter and more 
natural. 

Lexicographers are obliged to spell many com- 
mon words for us, and this they do on the prin- 
ciple of phonography, or of common-sense— 
thus: “league, leeg.” Why not write it leeg at 
once, and have it considered properly written? 
Then it would be right. 

We should be glad to see a reformation com- 
menced and carried on in this department of 
learning—a change made in the orthography of 
our language, at once clear and philosophical, 
easier for children and foreigners to learn, and 
more easy for all to write. 
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LIVING FOR ETERNITY. 





BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 





“ We live in déeds, not years—in thoughts, not breaths— 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial; 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives, 
Who thinks most—feels the noblest—acts the best.” 


dre WESLEY’S great life on earth—a life 
so beautiful in its symmetry, so unprece- 
dented in its labors, and so vast in its moral 
power—was not without a corresponding motive. 
The grand secret of that life was an ever-present 
conviction of his immortality, and of the neces- 
sity of measuring up in moral action to the 
dignity of immortality. With a faith that an- 
chored its sublime trust in the Rock of Ages, 
and with a zeal in heaven’s cause made all aglow 
by the love of God burning in his soul, no mar- 
vel is it that his Christian character stood out so 
gloriously by itself, and that the world was com- 
pelled to write him down as one of the greatest 
actors in its moral history. We have the key to 
the wonderful history of Wesley’s noble life and’ 
its wide-spread spiritual results, in the following 
characteristic words: “J live,” says he, “for eter- 
nity; I steer for the headlands beyond, and ex- 
pect my reward, not here, but in heaven.” 

The motives by which this great man of God 
was impelled on in his arduous, self-denying life- 
work, took hold of the other life. Converting the 
very idea of eternity into an intense, living real- 
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ity, and acting under the mighty inspiration of 
its vast rewards, who wonders that he sacrificed 
the empty, fleeting life of earth for the better and 
nobler life of eternity? With the headlands of 
immortality looming up before the eye of his 
faith and with the assured certainty of imperish- 
able rewards in heaven, had not Wesley an object 
before him worth living for? Was not the prize 
worthy of his best redeemed powers? Would 
any other life have answered the demands of his 
living present or his eternal future? The reader 
will answer, that Wesley lived a great life—a 
life well befitting a responsible, immortal intelli- 
gence—in living for eternity. Then, reader, 
should we not live for eternity, too? Drifting, 
as we rapidly are, down the stream of time, 
should we not “steer for the headlands beyond, 
and expect our reward, not here, but in heaven?” 
The great and good of every age have shown 
their wisdom by sacrificing the present at the 
shrine of the future. Wise men do this in refer- 
ence to the things of this world: the present is a 
condition of activity and toil with them that the 
future may be one of rest and repose from labor. 
The future is thus practically anticipated as “the 
good time coming,” by the men of this world; 
and in this they observe the dictate of a sound 
philosophy. But if the children of this world 
are willing to sacrifice present ease and comfort 
for the mere earthly gain of the future, what 
ought not Christians to do in the way of self- 
denial and sacrifice for the crowns and rewards 
of eternity? Can they, by any possibility, work 
too hard or suffer too much for Christ and his 
kingdom, when the prize of their fidelity is eter- 
nal life? Can the other life, to which we are so 
fleetly tending, put too much pressure on the ac- 
tivities and sacrifices of this? So thought ‘not 
Moses, who sacrificed an earthly for a heavenly 
crown and kingdom; and so thought not the long 
army of Bible worthies who cheerfully suffered 
the loss of every worldly interest for the gain of 
heaven. They, like the unnumbered thousands 
of the faithful who have followed them, among 
whom were the noble Luthers and Melancthons, 
the Wesleys and Fletchers, the Asburys and 
M Kendrees of the Church, lived for eternity !' 
Let us, Christian reader, adopt and earnestly 
enforce in our subsequent lives, this sublime 
motto of the great Wesley. There is nothing 
worth living for in this world, because there is 
nothing imperishable beneath the skies. What 
does it matter now to the Alexanders and Cæsar 
of history that they won empires and wore the 
imperial purple during life’s brief day? Where 
are they now? and where the trophies they paid 
so dearly to achieve? They lived beneath the 
dignity of rational existence in not living for im- 
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perishable results. So live all who live not for 
eternity. Well may you ask, 

“Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

What though we wade in wealth or soar in fame? 
Earth’s highest station ends in ‘ Here he lies,’ 
And ‘dust to dust’ concludes her noblest song.” 

Life is short. Its golden moments are hasten- 
ing to be gone. But though short, yet life may 
be glorious. We may live long enough to do 
noble work and write out a glorious history in 
the world. It is ‘our high privilege to make life 
count nobly for the happiness of both worlds; 
we may do good and thus add to the conquests 
of grace here and to the triumphs of immortality 
hereafter. Thrilling, indeed, is the consideration 
that some soul may enjoy heaven’s bliss forever for 
no other reason than that we have lived for eter- 
nity; while correspondingly terrible is the reflec- 
tion that some fellow-spirit may come short of 
heaven by our failure to live aright! Eternity 
puts an unutterably-solemn responsibility upon 
the Christian life, since the issues of that life are 
to affect our happiness or misery and that of our 
fellow-men forever. 

Let us, then, have our faith and zeal so quick- 
ened by the Holy Spirit that we may even actu- 
alize eternity and make it present to us in our 
labor and sacrifices for our own welfare and that 
of our dying fellow-beings. Let us aim after all 
the moral power which the Gospel proposes to 
secure to us, and being endued with power from 
on high, let us realize that we are here both to 
be and to do something in the world. The true 
man makes himself a felt power among men; his 
noble purposes and earnest deeds lift him and 
them upward and heavenward; therefore, let us 
“steer for the headlands above, and expect our 
reward, not here, but in heaven.” Such a life 
must yield a serene happiness on earth and a 
glorious immortality in the skies! If so, reader, 
is not eternity worth living for? 
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TAKING REVENGE; 
OR, RETURNING GOOD FOR EVIL. 


BY MRS. MARY M. RAMSEY. 


aa have revenge, I will, Anna; if Henry 
Clare’s father is the richest man in Clares- 
ville, it’s no reason he should impose upon the 


rest of us boys, as he does. Just to think, my 
pretty ball is gone. It would be almost an im- 
possibility to get down there; and, if we were 
there, one might as well look for a needle in a 
haystack as look for it. It’s too bad; it makes 
me mad whenever I think of it. When uncle 
Filmore gave it to me at Christmas, he asked me 
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to keep it till he came back next Christmas, and 
now it’s only May, and it’s gone.” 

“Tt’s too bad, Charley, but what would mother 
think of your talking about having revenge; and 
Mr. Alton, your Sunday-school teacher, what 
would he think?’ 

«Well, I know it’s wrong, but I can’t help it, 
it was so mean in him to throw my ball over the 
cliff just for pure mischief; it’s time somebody 
was taking him down a little. Just the other 
day he scribbled in Willy Elston’s copy-book, and 
Willy got the blame, and when the master made 
him pay the penalty he hadn’t the spirif to tell 
him who did it, although he knew Henry Clare 
didit. Last week Tom Alton was his only rival in 
the grammar-class, and Friday morning Henry 
hid Tom’s grammar and got the prize. He told 
me about it coming home from school. I don’t 
like to be called a tell-tale or I’d have told on 
him Monday; but yonder goes Betty to milk— 
come on, Annie, let’s ask her if we may n’t milk 
old brindle,” and the two children ran away as if 
trouble had never thrown its gloom across their 
sunny faces. 

They had been sitting under a honeysuckle 
vine that covered the sitting-room window, and 
while Anna made wreaths of the golden cups 
that hung above them, Charley had given her a 
history of that day at school, ending with the 
loss of his last Christmas gift—a pretty, white 
India-rubber ball—declaring his intention of 
having revenge on the loser, all unconscious 
that his mother was a listener from the window. 

That night, when Charley Weldon kneeled at 
his mother’s knee to say his prayers, she allowed 
him to repeat it till the sentence, “ Forgive our 
debts as we forgive our debtors.” “Charley,” 
she said, “do you say that from the heart? Re- 
member, child, there is a difference between the 
language of the heart and that of the lips,” and 
with these words she left him to his own thoughts. 
He comprehended her meaning, and knew at once 
that his mother had overheard his conversation 
with Anna in the evening. 

“Mother must have heard me talking about 
having revenge; I know it was wrong, but I was 
so provoked, I could n’t help it; but I do forgive 
him,” and, rising, he put aside the window-cur- 
tain and looking up to the sky with clasped 
hands and the light of the bright full moon fall- 
ing full upon his face, he said, “ Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors. I forgive him 
as I hope to be forgiven.” 

There was not a merrier boy in the village next 
morning than Charley Weldon, as he and old 
Trap bounded over the lawn, shaking the dew 
from the long grass and rose-bushes, he foremost 
and Trap following. “There, sir, not a step fur- 
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ther,” he said, coming to the front door. “Take 
that,” tossing him a biscuit, “and set down your 
foot on that stone if you dare.” With a thank- 
you-sir frisk of his tail, Trap seized the biscuit 
and bounded off with an air as much as to say, 
“So long as you feed me on biscuits who cares to 
come in?’ “Mother,” he said, coming in and 
sliding up to her side as she was arranging some 
May-roses and honeysuckles in a vase, “mother, 
I’ve conquered my bad feelings; I forgave Henry 
Clare last night and am as happy as a king this 
morning; but I was sorry to lose my ball.” 

“Tt was very unkind in him to throw it away, 
but kindness will be the best return you can 
make, and will make you feel better than any re- 
venge you can take.” 

“Well, I’ll try it, but let’s not talk any more 
about it. What a pretty bouquet you have! and, 
O, it just puts me in mind of it: mother, Mr. W. 
is going to take us all down to Mr. Burton’s 
woods, on the other side of the lake, on Monday. 
He said we should all invite a friend, and I came 
to ask you if Anna can go with me. We are all 


to meet at the school-house at nine o'clock, and 
he said we must all take some bread, and butter, 
and cake, and we’ll eat our dinners on the bank 
of the lake, and then we’ll walk round through 
the woods and play and gather flowers the rest 


of the afternoon.” ` 

A merry company were those school-children 
that bright May-day. The past was forgotten 
and in its oblivion past troubles were all buried, 
each one seemed striving to add most to the gen- 
eral enjoyment. Harry Clare was surprised at 
the little kindnesses shown him by Charley Wel- 
don, and Charley was no less astonished at the 
way these kindnesses subdued his, not really ma- 
licious, but mischievous and selfish companion. 
The boys climbed the rocks for flowers and the 
dog-wood trees for their white blossoms, while 
the girls sang and wreathed the flowers, and al- 
together it was a happy day that left a bright 
spot on each memory. 

May, with its soft breezes and bright flowers, 
passed away. June, with wealth of showers and 
sunshine, came and went; the harvest-month, 
with its plentiful abundance, also passed away. 
Then came the scorching, sultry days when fevers 
are so prevalent. 

For a week Harry Clare’s life had, as it were, 
hung upon a thread, when he was at last pro- 
nounced out of danger by the physician. A few 
more days and nights of care and watching and 
then came the convalescence—those long, long, 
weary days when it tries one’s patience so hard 
to keep quiet in doors, when every note of bird- 
song and every rustle of leaves that floats to us 
through the open window seems to mock us, 





and life seems almost a burden asthe weary hours 
wear away. 

“Charley,” said Mrs. Weldon one afternoon as 
she cut some beautiful bunches of grapes from.a 
vine that draped the lattice of a pleasant Sum- 
mer-bower, “ Harry Clare is getting well now and 
you may go and see him; it would be a kindness 
in you to carry him some of these grapes.” 

“O, mother, it will be so nice! and is he really 
getting well?” 

“The doctor says he is free from fever and will 
be well when he has gained a little strength.” 

Harry was sitting propped up with pillows in his 
father’s great arm-chair, with scarcely strength 
enough to raise his feeble hand to a friend, when 
Charley came. 

“So you have come to see me, Charley,” and a 
bright smile lit up his pale face, “I’m so glad, I 
was getting so lonesome. O, how I envy you 
boys, and how I long for a ramble through the 
woods once more! Do you remember our May- 
day, Charley? What a happy time we had!’ 
Tears came in his eyes as he ate the purple fruit. 
“O, Charley, you are too good, I did not deserve 
this kindness from you. I often think of the 
tricks I used to play on you. You remember 
your ball—you can’t think how sorry I’ve been 
sometimes when I think of it—can you ever for- 
give me?” i 

“I forgave you long ago, Harry.” 

“ You are very kind, and when I get well I am 
going to get you a ball just like the one you lost. 
Come to see me often,” he said, as Charley was 
going, “ I am so lonesome.” 

On his return home Charley said, “ Mother, 
I’ve had my revenge. Harry Clare cried this 
afternoon, and said I was too good to him, and 
told me how sorry he had been that he lost my 
ball, and asked me to forgive him.” 

“ My dear, you will always find kindness brings 
its reward, and returning- good for evil is the best 
revenge,” 
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Iris wholesome and bracing for the mind to 
have its faculties kept on the stretch. It is 
like the effect of a walk in Switzerland, upon the 
body. Reading an essay of Bacon’s for instance, 
or a chapter of Aristotle, or of Butler, if it be 
well and thoughtfully read, is much like climb- 
ing up a hill, and may do one the same sort of 
good. Set the tortoise to run against the hare; 
and, even if he does not overtake it, he will do 
more than ever he did previously—more than he 
would ever have thought himself capable of do- 
ing. Set the hare to run with the tortoise, he 
falls asleep. 
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MADELINE HASCALL’S LETTERS. 





BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER, 





TRELLIston, August 24, 18—. 

EAR PAUL,—I have just got your last let- 

ter and have watered it a la Nancy Poole. 
You agree to do just as I say about returning 
home immediately, even though doing so will, 
just now, spoil the finest prospects. A fig for 
the fine prospects! Our prospects were just as 
pleasant as they could be before you left home. 
But I am ‘not going to say a word about your 
affairs. Suppose I should ask you to come by 
the next steamer, and it should be one of the 
many boats predestined to blow up on their next 
voyage, do you think I am going to be answera- 
| ble for your death? No, indeed. But if you 
should of your own accord shorten the term of 
your absence, you may indulge a reasonable hope 
that I shall be resigned to the change. 

I am glad you are so amused and so interested 
by my pictures of life in Trelliston. I have found 
no ennui, no sameness, no wearisome monotony 
here yet. Aunt Lucy, and May, and myself 
called on Mrs. Haughton yesterday. I am sure 
you would like her, Paul. She is a great sufferer, 
aunt says. She has dyspepsia, neuralgia, and 
great debility, but is so patient, so gentle and 
cheerful, that you would not think of her being 
an invalid were it not for her delicate ap- 
pearance, 

Dr. Haughton is scarcely ever at home. His 
practice is very large, and it is scattered all over 
the country. Some days he rides from thirty to 
forty miles, and is so fatigued on his return.that 
he goes directly to bed. Mrs. Haughton rallied 
me a little about my desolate half-widowhood, 
But I told her that my loneliness would be likely 
to haye an end, while she had no prospect of ever 
really living with the Doctor. “He is only here 
when eating or sleeping,” I said. “I hope you 
do n’t call that living together.” 

“Still, it is worth something to look at him 
occasionally,” she answered smilingly; “to get 
a word of sympathy or advice, even though he 
be swallowing his coffee or beefsteak at the same 
time. I spend many a happy, contented hour by 
the side of his couch while he catches a short 
nap or a little rest. He feels the deprivation of 
home-life more than I do, for no man has stronger 
domestic tastes, but he has no choice in the mat- 
ter. He must be ready at all times to obey the 
lightest call of the suffering.” 

Just then her precious servant came into the 
room, dressed very nicely in a muslin gown with 
white cuffs and collar. She seemed to have no 
errand, and evidently came in to help entertain 








the visitors. Aunt Lucy spoke to her in her 
kind way, but I am afraid that May and I tossed 
our heads a little proudly as we turned to look 
at an engraving upon the wall. A moment after- 
ward I saw that she had seated herself on a sofa 
near us, and happening to glance into an oppo- 
site mirror I observed that her face wore an ex- 
pression of injured innocence. Bah! I thought 
of her daily gossip at the Poole’s, and I felt 
almost angry with good Mrs. Haughton for al- 
lowing her to intrude her unwelcome presence 
upon us. 

“That creature abused!” said May, indignant- 
ly, after we had taken leave. “Is there a fool in 
Trelliston who believes the absurd slander?” 

“There are people every-where,” replied aunt 
Lucy, “who are more ready to believe evil than 
good of their neighbors. There are people who 
never tire of hearing the most minute details of 
their neighbors’ doings and affairs, and who man- 
age to pump both the servants and particular 
friends of a family perfectly dry. My dear girls, 
listen to a plain old lady’s counsel. You are 
both quite unguarded in conversation. We 
do n’t want any reserve in our little home circle 
except the necessary restraints of Christian char- 
ity, but you are outspoken and incautious every- 
where. I grieve to check your frank openness 
of speech, but I often tremble for the result of 
your carelessness. A light, innocent word may 
be repeated with a meaning never dreamed of 
by those who first uttered it.” 

“Thank you, aunty,” said May. “Lecture me 
as often as you like. I will be as cautious as I 
can; only one hates to feel tied. I like to forget 
that there are any mean people. One thing is 
certain, it would be a long day’s work to pump 
any thing out of me in regard to my friends. I 
should like to catch any one trying to do that.” 

“ How did Miss Poole find out about that crape 
shawl that Madeline’s husband sent to her?” 

“O, she asked me what was in the package he 
sent. I hope it was not meant to be private, 
Maddie?” 

“No. Aunt Lucy is not thinking of that.” 

“No, my dear, it is of no consequence, what- 
ever, only you thought you should like to catch 
any one pumping you about your associates.” 

“Why, aunt Lucy!” exclaimed May, opening 
her eyes in that pretty surprised way peculiar to 
her, “they always ask all about what is going on 
at your house.” 

“So I supposed.” 

“Do you care?” 

“We have no particular privacy, May, but 
things repeated at second-hand often lose their 
true aspect. Besides, I dislike that the merest 
trifles concerning us should furnish matter for 
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empty gossip. I would rather starve out the ap- 
petite for meddling and tattling. You are far 
from being a tattler, May, my love, but you have 
experienced the pumping process.” 

“Ts it not annoying? I can’t help their com- 
ing to my room, and I must answer their ques- 
tions of course.” 

“No, not of course, It is easier than you sup- 
pose to give no clew to a neighbor’s affairs. And 
it is an important lesson to learn, as you will 
find out for yourself.” ? 

“Well,” said May, screwing up her lips very 
decidedly, “we ’ll see how much they will find 
out about our call this afternoon. I won’t even 
tell them where we called.” 

Aunt Lucy laughed a little incredulously, and 
I, curious to know how May would manage, left 
aunt at the garden gate, and, after promising to 
be at home by tea-time, went over to spend the 
intervening time in May’s pretty parlor. 

We had become interested in a quiet chat 
about things and persons far away, and had quite 
forgotten May’s sturdy resolution, when the door 
softly opened and Miss Martha, the oldest Poole, 
came in with her knitting work. May and I 
both started and colored guiltily. 

“T am so glad you have returned, Mrs, Leslie,” 
said Miss Martha. “The house seems so empty 
when you are away. Have you had a pleasant 
walk ?” 

“Very.” The word was jerked out and May’s 
lips shut and locked fast again in a second. 

“You were gone a long time, at least it seem- 
ed so to us. Sister Nancy actually cried on ac- 
count of the stillness up stairs. It reminded her 
of the silent tomb, she said, But she is so sym- 
pathetic. Did you make many calls?” 

“No. Maddie, your mantilla has got some 
paint on it—brown paint.” 

“Ah! Then you called on Mrs. Haughton, 
Her girl told us that the fence was being painted 


brown. Dear me, what a pity! Buta little oil 
of soap will remove it. How did you find Mrs, 
Haughton?” 


“ About as usual.” 

“She is really ill, I have heard. Some people, 
well-informed people too, I believe, have the im- 
pression that she affects debility as being lady- 
like. I don’t pretend to know the truth. That 
poor woman puts up with her treatment because 
she thinks she may be suffering, and that pain 
makes her unreasonable. So she bears it pa- 
tiently.” 

“Bears what?” asked May, her eyes flashing. 

“QO, indeed, I don’t know. I do not meddle 
with my neighbors’ affairs. Did you see her?” 
“Yes, I saw all I wanted to of her. I felt”— 
I placed my fingers on my lips warningly, for 











I saw the sudden eager expression of Miss Mar- 
tha’s face. “I felt,” continued May with a 
scarcely-perceptible wink at me, “in a perfect 
rapture over the scenery that Dr. Haughton’s 
house commands. Did you see that little boat, 
Maddie, dancing down the river ?” 

“Yes. I think a boat with its white wings 
spread to the breeze is one of the most beautiful 
objects in the world.” 

“Tt seemed like a living thing,” pursued May. 
“We will get Tom to row us up to those rocks 
that uncle is always describing some moonlight 
evening. I wonder, Maddie, why we should n’t 
learn to manage a boat ourselves.” 

“Tf Mr. Leslie concludes to take you up the 
river,” remarked Miss Martha, condescendingly, 
“sister Nancy must contrive to accompany you. 
There is nothing that she enjoys like the shades 
of evening.” 

“To be sure,” I answered, laughing at May’s 
defiant look. 


“I was going to ask,” said Miss Poole, “if you, 


saw Dr. Haughton this afternoon.” 

“No, we did nt.” 

“ People seldom do, I believe. He is always 
away, if possible. Those who know all do not 
blame him. He is very forbearing, but a saint 
could not get along happily with some tempers.” 

I saw May’s eyes flash again, and I restrained 
her as before. I was as angry as herself, with 
less need of restraint, for I was not obliged to 
live in the same house with our questioner. 

“How do you happen to know so much about 
Dr. Haughton?” I asked. 

“Tam not at liberty to tell,” she replied coldly. 
Miss Martha finds me less pliable than May; I 
am not exactly clay in her hands to be molded 
according to her will, and she much prefers May’s 
yielding, accommodating disposition. 

“False insinuations are worse than downright 
slander,” said I. “One knows how to meet an 
open, honest foe.” 

“I don’t know what you mean about slanders 
and foes. You are a privileged person, Mrs. 
Hascall, and, being the minister’s niece, can say 
what you please, but I never meddle with other 
people’s affairs,” 

“Don’tyou? Don’t you encourage that poor, 
half-witted servant of Mrs. Haughton’s to come 
here and repeat every little detail of their home- 
life? Don’t you give a false color and meaning 
to trivial words or acts, till the unfortunate sim- 
pleton really believes that the only friends she 
has in the world are actuated by the lowest mo- 
tives?” 

She turned very pale and then very red, but 
was too angry to retain either color. A livid 
blending of both hues mottled her entire face, 
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“What do you mean by asking such questions?” 
she demanded fiercely. 

“T asked for information,” I replied. May sat 
trembling with a shrinking dread of contention, 
but I never felt more composed or saw a more 
insignificant picture of rage than Miss Martha 
Poole. 

“Do you suppose,” I went on, “that you or 
that miserable woman can really injure persons 
of known respectability and goodness like Dr. 
and Mrs. Haughton?” 

“I do wt know any thing about them,” she 
answered snappishly. “They have never done 
us the honor to call on us. We came here 
strangers, and they are at the head of the best 
society here, and they have never taken the least 
pains to give us our true position among them. 
They are very often at the parsonage, Mrs. Has- 
call, and it is not very neighborly in your uncle 
and aunt to keep us out of their exclusive cir- 
cle.” 

I laughed heartily in spite of Miss Poole’s 
anger. Here then was where the shoe pinched. 
Here was the cause of the malignant spite ex- 
hibited toward Mrs. Haughton. She had not 
noticed them. 

“Tt is just possible,” I said, “that Mrs. Haugh- 
ton does not choose her society from the confi- 
dential friends of her tattling servant. It is pos- 
sible, too, that the same creature tattles at home 
and carries there quite as unfavorable reports as 
she brings. Hark! there is aunt Lucy’s tea-bell. 
Come over after tea, dear May. Good evening, 
Miss Poole.” 

Ah, Paul, I felt a little ashamed of my warmth, 
but you should have seen uncle’s good face light 
up when I gave him a full account of my trans- 
gressions. 

“She deserves a worse lecture than that, my 
love,” he said encouragingly. Aunt Lucy, too, 
smiled her approval. She has no charity for tat- 
tlers of the Poole stamp. 

There is to be a raspberry party this afternoon, 
We are all going to join it. There is plenty of 
the delicious fruit at Long Hill, a mile from our 
village. The good farmers’ wives furnish cream, 
and we are to have a picnic supper on the green 
before the church on our return from the woods. 
The party is got up for the school children; but 
there is quite as much enthusiasm among the 
elders, who are boiling ham and chickens, and 
baking cakes and pies for the table. Miss Nancy 
Poole is to assist young Dr. Mellen in waiting 
on one of the tables. I hope the gentle dews of 
heaven will be the only tears shed on the occasion. 

Imagine all the sad regrets over your absence 
that I won’t gratify you by expressing, and write 
very soon to your deserted wife. MADELINE. 











“ALI THESE WILL I GIVE THEE.” 





BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 





“ ALL these will I give thee, if thou wilt depart 

From the aim of thy life, from the work of thy heart— 
The world’s choicest wisdom, great glory for thine, 

All these will I give thee, if thou wilt be mine. 


The homage of men will I give unto thee, 

If thou wilt in worship bow down unto me; 

O, yield up thy mission—thy love and thy care, 
And cast down thy burden so heavy to bear. 


Look thou on my kingdoms spread out to thy view, 
Then think of the scorn of the merciless few; 

Take these that I offer—lands, honors, and gold, 
And gather about thee the rich purple’s fold.” 


From the mountain the Tempted looked down on the 
world— 

There lay all its beauties to vision unfurled! 

Though weary and faint still he turned and replied: 

“Task not for homage; I ask not for pride. 


Though the world wearies of me and gives but its scorn, 
I ask nat for purple or gold to adorn. 

Still mine shall be only the path of the meek ; 

I roam not the world my own honor to seek. 


O, tempter, full well is thy glory revealed; 

Thou hast spread out before me all treasures concealed 
From the eye of mortality; yet could I bear 

Still longer my burden, still longer my care. 

Then seek not to tempt me; thy words are all vain; 

I welcome my sorrow, I welcome my pain, 

For my anguish shall purchase for sinners release, 
And win them a home in a hayen of peace!’ 


=< oso 


ACROSS THE RIVER. 


BY C. E. 0. M’KENNEY. 


Across the foaming river, 
Beyond the shores of time, 
There is a bright “forever,” 
The soul’s eternal clime. 
My feet have wandered hither 
Atong a narrow way, 
"Mid dark and stormy weather, 
Through mire, and dust, and clay; 
’Mid doubt, and fear, and sorrow, 
Through care, and toil, and pain; 
But O! a glad to-morrow 
Shines bright o’er yonder plain! 


I feel the icy billows, 
They toss against the shore; 
I see the swaying willows; 
I hear the tempest’s roar, 
O Father, help! I perish! 
My soul is tempest-tossed ; 
Let not the hope I cherish 
Be now forever lost; 
But guide me o’er the river 
To yon eternal shore, 
The sunshine of “forever,” 
Where storms can come no more. 
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A WREATH OF SPRING FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. L.A. HOLDICH. 
T was a cool afternoon of alternate shade and 
sunshine, breezy, but not windy. Overhead 
were rich purple clouds, fringed with gold, and 
broken with golden streaks. “It is perfect; the 
very day for a long walk. Will you go?” J asked 
my friend. With Spartan brevity he answered, 
STEW soz 
A few steps brought us into the country. 
Cowper could not reach it as easily from Olney. 
While living there he complained that though 
there were beautiful walks in the neighborhood, 
it was a walk to reach them, and said that he 





did not care to pick his way to them through 
impassable dirt for eight months in the year. 
, We should have missed beautiful pictures from 
his pen had not the other four months of the 
year been more favorable. 

We passed fine old trees that could tell as 
lively a tale as Tennyson’s Talking Oak, had 
they as skillful a magician to draw it out of 
them, and then came to what is almost a ruin 
now. The hand of the spoiler has leveled a 
hill on which trees once grew large enough to 
shelter the whole group that gives the Forest of 
Ardennes so bright a memory. We are sorry 
that so much of Fox Hill is gone, but are glad 
that this shady footpath is left. We follow it 
down to a green hollow where, like “a silvan 
chost,” stands a tree crowded with white blos- 
soms. “A hawthorn, a real English hawthorn!’ 
exclaims my friend. 

It was to him what the shamrock is to the 
Irishman or the Ranz des Vaches to the Swiss. 
For myself, I have loved the hawthorn ever 
since, when a child, I read of it in Miss Edge- 
worth’s Simple Susan. I thought then how I 
should like to go a Maying with Philip, Rose, and 
Co., in the little green nook with the hawthorn 
and sweet-brier hedge, and was quite vexed that 
Rose should wear the hawthorn crown instead of 
Susan. 





“The English poets never sketch a rural land- 
scape without the hawthorn,” said my friend. 

“Never, from Chaucer to Tennyson. Let’s re- 
peat some of their sayings about it as we walk 
along.” 

We of course began with old Father Chaucer, 
who sent Arcite into the woods: 


“To maken a garland of the greves 
Were it of woodbine or of hawthorn leaves.” 


Spenser tells us of the “hawthorn buds and 
sweet eglantine,” which “young folks flokken to | 





gather” to “dight the kirk pillars” with on the | 





first of May. Keats gives us a chaplet of the 
same flowers in his Ode to a Nightingale. Thom- 
son, who is a Pre-Raphaelite in his style of paint- 
ing, never overlooking minute objects in a gen- 
eral landscape, gives us “the whitening haw- 
thorn,” with other features of Spring. Cowper 
tells us of “ hedge-rows numberless,” and Gold- 
smith points out 


“The hawthorn bush with seats beneath the shade 
For talking age and whispering lovers made.” 


Burns’s whole poetry is perfumed with haw- 
thorn. His 


“Warbling bird 
Wantons through the flowery thorn,” 


and in every Spring-wreath he twines fair blos- 
soms from 


“The juicy hawthorn growing green 
Adown the glade.” 


How musically he says, 


“The hawthorn I will pull with its locks of silver gray, 
Where, like an aged man, it stands at break of day ; 
But the songster’s nest within I winna tak away, 

All to be a posie to my own dear May.” 


What a sweet little picture he gives us in Bess 
and her Spinning-wheel : 
“On ilka hand the burnies trot, 
And meet below my theckit (thatched) cot; À 
The scented birk and hawthorn white 
Across the pool their arms unite.” 


Burns tells us in his letters as well as in his 
verses, that his favorite flowers are “the haw- 
thorn and the daisy.” Tennyson, in his May 
Queen, makes an affecting contrast between the 
willful and wayward beauty with her hawthorn 
crown, and the subdued and dying girl, who, after 
asking that she may be buried under the haw- 
thorn-tree, whispers words of trust in Christ. 


“Now though my lamp was lighted late there’s One 
will let me in. 

Nor would I now be well, mother, again if that could be, 

For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me.” 


Wordsworth names nearly every other flower 


oftener than the hawthorn, At one time he 
shows it to us with a rose grafted on it: 


“A wild rose grafted on a hawthorn stalk.” 
In his sonnet on Flowers he alludes to 
“Old remains of hawthorn flowers 
Where wild birds warble to their paramours.” 
He did not see hawthorn hedges, for only stone | 
fences are used as dividing lines in his part of 


the country. 
Elizabeth Browning’s Bertha in The Lane opens 


with 
“ Winding hedge-rows green,” 





+ 
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to which Robert and the two sisters went to 


gather 
“Boughs of May-bloom for the bees.” 


The elder sister, who is Robert’s betrothed, leaves 
her companions and sits down under a beech-tree 
with 

“The May flowers on her knee.” 
There she overhears a conversation which makes 
her swoon away. Robert has transferred his love 
from herself to the younger sister. From that 
day the hawthorn is no more associated in her 
mind with life and joy. When she is dying she 
says to her sister, 

“T, like May-bloom on the tree, 


Thou, like merry Summer be— 
Fit that I be plucked by thee.” 


Burns, the Dorsetshire poet, in his simple and 
hearty way, sings— 
“ An’ I bezide a hawtharn-tree 


Da zit upon the zunny down, 
While shiades of zummer clouds da vlee 


1m 


W? zilent flight along the groun’. 


In the tragedy of King Lear the hawthorn has 
not its usually-sweet and pleasant associations. 
There it is connected with misery, madness, and 
raging storms. Hdgar’s exclamation, 


“ Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold wind,” 


makes one shiver. 

Montford, though not in measured lines, has 
a pretty page about the hawthorn. “How full 
the old hawthorn bush is of berries this Autumn!” 
Master Brandon remarked, “Ay, it’s a pretty 
tree. In the Spring the green buds were pretty, 
and then the white blossoms were beautiful; and 
now that they are turned yellow with the frost, 
they and the white berries are pretty. Why, 
there has not been an hour but some bird or 
other has been singing in that bush. They built 
there in the Spring, and in Summer they sung 
there; they roost in the trunk some of them 
now, and in the Winter they will feed on its 
branches. Now know what is to be seen in the 
country, George Purbeeque! Why, it’s quite as 
interesting, and it is more innocent to view the 
history of that tree from Spring till the leaf falls, 
than it is to. watch a rival tradesman falling into 
one misfortune after another.” 

When my friend and I left the hawthorn we 
followed a path, still shady and cool, till we came 
to a broad meadow full of flowering grasses and 
sweet herbs. Sleek-looking cows ‘were grazing 
over it. They raised their heads and looked at 
us indolently as we crossed the plank bridge 
which intersects the meadow. An old man in a 
russet dress was busy among them, plunging 
knee-deep at every step. He is not as agile as 








the tan-colored dog that follows him. We cross 
a stream where a man in a red shirt is fishing for 
shrimps, and soon come to West Hoboken Hill. 
Though it looked bare and sterile a few weeks 
back, all its roughness is now covered with the 
richest foliage. 


“ All that God owns he constantly is healing; 
Quietly, gently, softly, but most surely.” 


We ascend the hill and are struck with the beau- 
tiful garniture of the cliffs on each side of us. 
The hard gray rock is made graceful by ferns, 
waving grass, and flowering vines. Green moss 
covers the stores, and many colored lichens the 
bark of the trees. Golden butter-cups, white 
clover-blossoms, and the yellow celadine which 
Wordsworth loved grow every-where. Pink ge- 
raniums, with delicate, feathery leaves, creep from 
crevices in the rock, in company with-the pure 
and lovely saxifrage. How full, how rich, how 
prodigal is nature! 

We reach the top of the hill and a noble view 
is spread out before us. There is the Hudson, 
broad, silent, and serene, on our left, on the right 
the Bay stretches out its arms to embrace the 
solemn and misty ocean. Jersey City and the 
little villages that have sprung up in its neigh- 
borhood, seem very near, while Staten Island, 
beautiful from every point of view, makes a 
lovely feature in the distance. Higher up the 
river are wooded promontories and retreating 
coves, while Hoboken with its green fields and 
stately trees lies at our feet. The gray turreted 
house at Castle Point, with sloping lawn and 
really ancestral trees, is fully visible, and with 
the noble city on the other side of the river is 
beginning to be toned down to a soft Venetian 
tint by the evening hour. We simply give the 
outlines of a picture which the imagination of 
those who are conversant with Nature can readily 
fill up. We said to each other, “ And all this for 
nothing !” 

“ There is no price set on the lavish Summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


Yet how few persons in the neighboring city have 
an idea of the natural beauty that is lying so 
close at hand, and which one hour taken from a 


monotonous life would give them! For a city 
life, with its stern conventionalisms, is the monot- 
onous one, In it there is no escape from arbi- 
trary laws. The tyranny of custom must not be 
resisted. The country is full of variety. The 
ever-varying sky, the trees, the flowers, the sea- 
sons of the year “continue not in one stay.” 
The love of nature is not strong within us as a 
nation. It is so overgrown by the cares of the 
world that it withers and dies out in our soul. 
We do not believe in it. We call people foolish 
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when they make sacrifices for it. We think it a 
romantic feeling which sensible persons should 
be ashamed of. The country it is said is very 
well provided: one has a good house, fine horses, 
and every “modern improvement.” But those 
who are not able to have all these are willing to 
give up sky, sunshine, and sweet air, for four 
narrow brick walls on which the sun scarcely 
deigns to look. The humblest cottage in the 
country would be better for their children. than | 
this compressed city home. There they would 
learn many a lesson. Nature is constantly teach- 
ing those who will listen to her voice. 

In teaching a Sunday-school class I always 
found it difficult to give city children a clear per- 
ception of Bible facts. They know little of com- 
mon things. I often contrasted them with some | 
little colored boys whom I once taught in the 
country. Their practical acquaintance with wild 
birds, field flowers, and:agricultural details made 
them clearly understand every story of patri- 
archal life. They knew how Joseph’s corn and 
Abraham’s cattle looked; the birds of the air 
had been their study, and the lilies of the field 
their joy. They could understand the difference 
between “the chaff which the wind driveth 
away,” and the good seed laid up in the eternal | 
granary. They asked, “ Was them birds of the | 
air what Jesus talked about swallows or robins?” 
with many similar questions of interest. One 
day when I was trying to make the first Psalm | 
very plain to them by telling them why “a tree 
planted by rivers of waters” is the most fruitful, | 
the youngest of the class broke in with, “O, I| 
know! The poplar-tree by the spring in Pamecha 
woods is enough sight bigger than the rest on 
’em, cause the water keeps its roots wet.” 

I have strayed from my text like many a 
preacher. But I will not make a circuitous 
route back to the hawthorn, in order to finish my 
subject according to rule. My fear is that I have 
trespassed too long on the patience of others. 
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VIOLET. 





BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 





We love the Violet, whose girlish eye 

In modest joy reflects the open sky. 

She comes to welcome us in early Mays, 
But dies, alas! before the golden days. 

She barely nods to Lily ere she goes, 

She never knows her fairest sister, Rose. 
Like passing clouds that charm the morning sky, 
The early beautiful too early die. 

A leaf is she, thrown from the choir above, 
As preludes to the general song of love; 
The beauteous herald of the coming Birth, 


SUNSET. 





BY MISS M. SMITH. 





Ir was the sunset hour—and floods of light 
Poured their full radiance o’er the western sky, 
Tinging the clouds with hues of glory bright, 
Or clothing them in robes of crimson dye. 


It was the sunset hour—and nature lay 

Hushed in a slumber, solemn and sublime, 
While the last moments of the dying day 

Were gently dropping from the hand of Time. 


The Summer zephyr murmured through the trees 
Soft.as the music of Aolian lyre, 

And still upborne upon the evening breeze, 
Floated the harmony of nature’s choir. 


. The vine-clad hills and the green mossy dells, 
Where the deep shadows of the evening played, 
The sober cattle, with their tinkling bells 
Making sweet music in the grassy glade; 


The sparkling streamlets wandering on their way 
Turning and gliding in a thousand forms, 
Blue veins of nature, whose unceasing play 
Was undisturbed by passion’s angry storms. 


The brightness faded—and the vail of night 
Darkened the splendor of the rosy West, 

While the sweet stars gave out their holy light 
Like jewels glittering in her queenly crest. 


The brightness faded—but a lingering ray 
Still rested softly on the tree-tops bright, 

A golden link between the passing day, 
And the still beauty of the coming night. 
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RECREATION. 


So——_ 





BY LIZZIE MACE: M’FARLAND. 





SOMETHING that’s beautiful, 
Fairy and light; 

Sing me a lively song 
This gloomy night. 

Tell me a pleasant tale; 
Something that’s old; 

Of disguised prince and shepherd girl, 
Or knight-errant bold. 

Though gloomy thoughts. oppress, 
I would not weep; 

Something to soothe my mind ; 
Too tired to sleep. 


Dark hang the clouds around 
Better a storm 

Than such crushing of wishes 
Before they take form. 


Something that’s beautiful 
Waken to-night; 

And my heart will throw back 
A reflection as bright. 


Blessed be the beautiful ! 
If I were sad, 
I would not take it ill, 





The avantcourier of ‘Joy to Earth.” 


Others were glad. 
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INSECT TRANSFORMATION. 





Ge dirtiest pool, the slowest stream, the oth- 
erwise most uninteresting fish-pond, will be 
sure, if properly solicited, to supply endless vari- 
eties of animals: not always of the most highly- 
ornamental description; but organized beings— 
creations of the Almighty “Work Master ”—each 
one in itself wonderful enough to afford theme 
for admiration, as well as of high praise and 
thanksgiving to Him who has so curiously built 
and sustained its frame, and so fitly adapted the 
animal to the place in creation that it was des- 
tined to fill. 

Dredging in a pool, not long since, I brought 
up numerous Merry-Andrew-like creatures, with 
large heads and mermaid tails, always wriggling 
with the most eccentric motion, and seemingly 
performing a most involved dance amid the other 
inhabitants, principally : Planariæ, of the vase 
and each other. After watching them for some 
time, I put them away for the night, and went 
to bed. To my surprise and delight, I found in 
the morning that one of these queer dancers 
had undergone its transformation, and become a 
winged insect, which was then very quietly 
standing on the surface of the water, as com- 
posedly and as easily as I was on the carpet of 
my bedroom. I approached my finger to the 
gentleman, who wore a full suit of black from top 
to toe, and off he went, still on the water, with 
the rapidity, and somewhat of the sharp clear 
action of a six-oared barge. Touch him, and he 
dashed about in every direction, but did not 
leave the surface of the water, which only the 
soles of his feet touched, and still stood, night 
and day, quite “master of the occasion.” He 
was a species of Hydrometra, of which there are 
many larger than he; though in truth he was no 
pigmy, but a good-sized fellow some quarter of 
an inch long, with six stiff long legs, between 
which his body, which is like a wherry, pointed 
both before and behind, rested. For many hours 
my black szz-oar dashed vehemently hither and 
thither, on the surface of the water; then he dis- 
appeared, and I conclude, through the open win- 
dow, and by means of wings, for I left him on 
the water, and when I came back to the room 
some hours after, he had fled. But he had left 
behind him in the vessel the loose discarded integ- 
ument in which he had dwelt while a denizen of 
the water. The mode of transformation of these 
and other aquatic insects is very marvelous. 
One would naturally suppose that, in rising from 
water to air, the delicate wings of the fly, or 
gnat, whose pupa and larva had always lived 
submerged, must be wetted. But not so. He 
who fixed their abode under both states, and ap- 











pointed that it shouid be of such differing nature, 
also appointed a means by which their transit 
from the one state and place to the other should 
be effected without loss or damage. When the 
larva of most water flies, especially I will in- 
stance the gnat, is ready to rise into the winged 
or nymph state, it comes to the surface of the 
water, raises its shoulders above the level, and 
begins to swell itself out. Presently the skin 
that covers it cracks, and a head appears, which 
is soon followed by a pair of shoulders and a 
pair of legs, or rather three pair of legs, on which 
the little insect raises itself, and stands securely 
on the floating vestment, out of which it draws 
itself, as a hand from its glove. As itgstands, it 
pulls out its delicate gauze wings from this case, 
and resting for a moment on this extemporized 
boat, it gently spreads, and frees them from the 
moisture which has guarded them in the larva 
case, and then lightly springs into the sunlit air, 
a thing of grace and beauty beyond description. 


SSS 


ALLEGORY BY ONE OF THE FATHERS. 





HERMIT was conducted by an angel into a 

wood, where he saw an old man cutting down 
boughs to make up a burden. When it was large, 
he tied it up, and attempted to lift it on his 
shoulders and carry it away; but finding it very 
heavy, he laid it down again, cut more wood and 
reaped it on, and then tried again to carry it off. 
This he repeated several times, always adding 
something to the load, after trying in vain to 
raise it from the ground. In the mean time the 
hermit, astonished at the old man’s folly, desired 
the angel to explain what this meant. “You be- 
hold,” said he, “in this foolish old man, an exact 
representation of those who, being made sensible 
of the burden of their sins, resolve to repent, but 
soon grow weary, and instead of lessening their 
burden, increase it every day. At each trial they 
find the task heavier than it was before, and so 
put it off a little longer, in the vain hope that 
they will by and by be more able to accomplish 
it. Thus, they go on, adding to their burden, till 
it grows too heavy to be borne, and then, in de- 
spair of God’s mercy, and with their sins unre- 
pented of, they lie down and die. Turn again, 
my son, and behold the end of the old man whom 
thou sawest heaping up a load of boughs.” The 
hermit looked, and saw him in vain attempting 
to remove the pile, which was now accumulated 
far beyond his strength to raise. His feeble limbs 
tottered over their burden; the poor remains of 
his strength were fast ebbing away; the darkness 
of death was gathering around him; and after a 
convulsive and impotent attempt to lift the pile, 
he fell down and expired. 
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CHRIST RESIGNING HIS ADMINISTRATION. —“ Then 
cometh theend, when he shall have delivered up the king- 
dom to God, even the Father; when he shall have put 
down all rule and all authority and power,” ete. 1 Cor. 
xv, 24-28. 

There are two very different ideas attached to the 
word “kingdom” in this passage. One regards it as 
the empire of Satan, and the other as the empire of 
Christ. If the former be adopted, then the passage 
teaches that there will come a period when Christ, hav- 
ing subdued all the principalities and powers of this 
kingdom, will deliver the whole up to the everlasting 
Father, and when, to use the language of the Apoca- 
lypse, the kingdoms of this world will have become the 
kingdoms of our God, and when he shall reign forever. 
If the latter, then it means that when Christ, in the ex- 
ercise of his mediatorial authority, has subjugated all 
the powers of moral evil, he will deliver up his commis- 
sion to God, who will then be acknowledged as the ab- 
solute ruler of all. Either idea gives the passage a 
grand and solemn meaning. The latter is the one com- 
monly receivable, and which seems to us the most plau- 
sible. 

The following are some of the truths which the pas- 
sage regarded in this light suggests: 

I. That the government of our world is administered 
by Jesus Christ. In the twenty-fifth verse he is spoken 
of as reigning, and in the twenty-fourth as resigning 
his regal authority. The New Testament is full of the 
doctrine, that Christ reigns over our world—that all re- 
gal power is committed into his hands. This doctrine 
explains several otherwise inexplicable things in the 
history of man: 1. The perpetuation of the human race 
on this earth. Death was threatened on Adam the 
same day on which he should sin. He sinned, and died 
not that day, but lived for centuries, and became the 
father of an immense and eyer-multiplying family. 
And why? The Biblical doctrine of mediation is the 
only principle that explains it. 2. The coexistence of 
sin and happiness in the same individual. Under the 
government of absolute righteousness, we should ante- 
cedently expect that such an association would never 
exist, that wherever there was sin there would be misery 
proportioned to the sin. We are told there is a perfect 
happiness in heaven, and we can understand it, because 
perfect holiness is there. We are told there is unmiti- 
gated misery in hell, and we can understand it, because 
there is unmixed depravity there; but here there is sin 
and happiness, comparative holiness and great suffering. 
The mediative government is the only principle that ex- 
plains this. 3. The offer of pardon, and the application 
of remedial influences to the condemned and corrupt. 

Vou. XXI.—32 








Under a righteous government, how is this to be ex- 
plained? This is explicable only on the ground that 
he is exalted to be a Prince and a Savior, to give re- 
pentance unto Israel and the remission of sin. 

II. That Christ administers the government of our 
world in order to put down all human eyils. There are 
two classés of evil referred to: 1. Moral. ‘All rule, 
all authority, and power.” Sinful principles are the 
moral potentates of this world—‘ the principalities anda 
powers of darkness.” Christ’s government is to put 
them down, from governments, Churches, books, hearts, 
etc. 2. Physical. “The last enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed is death.’ Death is the issue—the totality of 
all physical evils. Christ will destroy this. He will 
one day open the graves of the glohe. 

III. That when these evils are entirely put down, 
Christ will resign his administration into the hands of 
the everlasting Father. The time will come when moral 
evil shall be entirely exterminated from this earth, and 
when death shall be swallowed up in victory. Then 
comes the end. Christ having finished the work that 
was given him to do, resigns his office. The end real- 9 
ized, the means are no longer needed. Patriarchalism 
had its day; and we may regard Abraham as delivering 
up his ministration to Moses. Judaism had its day, 
fulfilled its mission, and we may regard Moses as deliv- 
ering up his ministration to Christ. Mediation is ħav- 
ing its day; and when it will have realized its design, 
Christ will deliver up his administration to the Father— 
the primal fountain of all authority and power. 

IV. That when Christ shall have resigned his admin- 
istration, God ‘will be all in all.” What does this 
mean? It does not mean, 1. That there will be disso- 
lution in the human and Divine in the constitution of 
Christ. There is no reason for expecting this, but many 
reasons might be urged against it. Nor, 2. Does it 
mean that Christ will lose any part of his influence in 
the divine empire. From the laws of mental associa- 
tion, Christ will ever rise in the esteem and devotion of 
all who know his history, and especially of all who 
have been saved by his grace. Nor, 3. Does it mean 
that God will become something different to the universe 
in general than he has ever been. To the unfallen dis- 
tricts of his vast kingdom he has ever been “all in all.” 
The apostle, it must be observed, is speaking of hwman- 
ity, and what he means, I presume, is, that God will be- 
come “all in all” to it—that he will become to man, 
after this, very different from what he had ever been. 
Two facts will illustrate this: 

1. He will treat all men after this on the ground of 
their own moral merits. From the fall up to this pe- 
riod he had treated them, during their existence in this 
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world, on the ground of Christ’s mediation, and not on 
the ground of personal merit; but now, the mediation 
haying accomplished its end, each man shall “reap the 
fruit of his own doings.” 


“ The righteous saved, the wicked damned, 
And God’s eternal governmert approyed.” 


2. All good men will, after this, subjectively realize 
the absolute one as they had never done before. The 
atmosphere of their nature purified, He shall appear 
within them as the central orb, revealing every thing 
in its light—uncevering the Infinite above and the finite 
beneath—making the finite manifest and glorious in the 
conscious light of the Infinite! 


THE JUBILEE; OR, THE DEGENERATIVE AND COR- 
RECTIVE FORCES OF SocIETY.—“ In the year of this ju- 
bilee ye shall return every man unto his possession.” Lev. 
xev, 13. 

The institution of the Jewish jubilee teaches us two 
great facts, which all classes of the community should 
thoughtfully ponder and practically recognize. 

I. That the degenerative forces of society are in itself. 
Here is a Divine expedient for meeting evils into which 
it was foreseen that society would fall every fifty years. 
These evils are debt, slavery, poverty, and materialism. 

II. That the corrective forces of society are from God. 
He interposed periodically with the Jews to absolve the 
debtor, manumit the slave, enrich the poor, and check 
the materialistic tendency of the toiling population, by 
giving a whole year in every seventh for physical rest 
and spiritual thought and service. The corrective truths 
taught by this Divine interposition are— 

1. That man is superior to property. By dissolving 
the relation between creditor and debtor, master and 
slave, God declared that the debtor was more valuable 
than the debt, the slave more valuable than the secular 
claims of his master. The poorest porter in your ware- 
house is greater than all your “stock in trade,” the 
poorest cottager on your estate than all your acres, 
however prolific or numerous. The violation of this 
truth is the ruin of society, and it is violated every day. 
Man, in society, is held cheap in comparison with property. 
This is our curse. 

2. That God is the disposer of property. His putting 
an end to the claims of the creditor, master, and land- 
owner, indicates this. “The earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fullness thereof.” 

3. That society has higher wants than property. Harthly 
labor was checked, and a period given for spiritual 
services. What suggestions would the trumpet of jubi- 
lee wake up in the heart of Judea? The old would 
feel—When I heard the blast before, I was a child in 
the hands of my father, or on the bosom of my mother. 
My parents are in their graves, and when this trump 
shall sound again I shall be sleeping in the dust with 
them, 








Tur MarriacE Frast.— The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a certain king, which made 4 marriage for his 
son.” Matt. vari, 2. 

The hospitality of the present day, in the East, ex- 
actly resembles that of the remotest antiquity. The 
parable of the “great supper ” is in those countries lit- 
erally realized. And such was the hospitality of an- 


| cient Greece and Rome. When a person provided an 








entertainment for his friends or neighbors, he sent 
round a number of servants to invite the guests; these 
were called vocatores by the Romans, and xantapec by 
the Greeks. The day when the entertainment is to be 
given is fixed some considerable time before; and in 
the evening of the day appointed a messenger comes 
to bid the guests to the feast. The custom is thus 
introduced in Luke: “A certain man made a great sup- 
per, and bade many; and sent his servant at supper- 
time, to say to them that were bidden, Come, for all 
things are now ready.” They were not now asked for 
the first time; but had already accepted the invitation, 
when the day was appointed, and were, therefore, al- 
ready pledged to attend at the hour when they might 
be summoned. 'They were not taken unprepared, and 
could not in consistency and decency plead any prior 
engagement. They could not now refuse, without vio- 
lating their word and insulting the master of the feast, 
and, therefore, justly subjected themselves tọ punish- 
ment. The terms of the parable exactly accord with 
established custom, and contaim nothing of the harsh- 
ness to which infidels object. 


EASTERN HOSPITALITY.—“ So that servant came, and 
shewed, his lord these things. Then the master of the house 
being angry, said to his servant, Go out quickly into the 
streets and lanes of the ety, and bring in hither the poor, 
and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind.” Luke 
ziv, 21. 

While the higher orders in the East commonly affect 
so much state, and maintain so great a distance from 
their inferiors, they sometimes lay aside their solemn 
and awful reserve, and stoop to acts of condescension, 
which are unknown in these parts of the world. It is 
not an uncommon thing to admit the poor to their tables 
when they give a public entertainment. Pococke was 
present at a great feast in Egypt, where every one, as 
he had done eating, got up, washed his hands, took a 
draught of water, and retired to make way for others; 
and so on in a continual succession, till the poor came 
in and ateupall. “For the Arabs,” he says, “never set 
by any thing that is brought to table, so that when they 
kill a sheep, they dress it all, call in their neighbors and 
the poor, and finish every thing.” The same writer, in 
another passage, mentions a circumstance which is still 
more remarkable, that an Arab prince will often dine 
in the street before his door, and call to all that pass, 
even to beggars, in the usual expression of Bismillah, 
that is, in the name of God, who come and sit down to 
meat, and when they have done retire with the usual 
form of returning thanks. Hence, in the parable of 
the great supper, our Lord describes a scene which cor- 
responded with existing customs. When the guests, 
whom the master of the house had invited to the enter- 
tainment, refused to come, he “said to his servants, go 
out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and 
bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, 
and the blind. And the servant said, Lord, it is done 
as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. And 
the lord said unto the servant, Go out into the high- 
ways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my 
house may be filled.” 


UsE oF Rrverses.—We beat back the flame, not with 
a purpose to suppress it, but to raise it higher and to 
diffuse it more. A 
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CLASSICAL SURVEYING or Roman Roaps, ETC.— 
There is no doubt the Romans made careful surveys and 
levels, both of their roads and aqueducts, before they 
were made. In fact, the latter could never have been 
constructed without complete plans and sections. They 
seem to have used an instrument called a Groma, which 
is supposed to have been something like our cross-staff. 
One is figured in the Bolletino Napolitano, Vol. I, plate 
5, fig. 38, and there is a very good dissertation thereon 
at p. 68. It is taken from the tomb of a Mensor buried 
at Ivrea, and seems to have been a sort of metal cross 
with plummets, and probably sights. Delambre, who 
entered very deeply into the subject—Histoire de l’ As- 
tronomie Ancienne—is of opinion that the chief instru- 
ment used by Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and the astrono- 
mers of that period, was an armillary sphere. When 
we know the proficiency of the ancients in this science, 
and in mathematics, it seems easy to suppose that both 
surveyors and engineers also used some similar instru- 
ment for taking angles both horizontal and vertical. 
For leveling they used a Dioptra mentioned by Vitru- 
vius, viii, 6. This, Suidas says, is used by geometers to 
ascertain the hights of towers, and was probably a sort 
of quadrant. The former author, however, says he 
prefers an instrument which he calls Chorobates, which, 
from his description, appears to have been a long level 
with a groove at the top filled with water, and which 
served the purpose of our spirit level. Both these in- 
struments are described in the Dictionary of the Arch- 
itectural Publication Society, who are now making care- 
ful inquiries as to the exact form and use of the Groma, 
Lengths were generally taken by the Pertica, or pole, 
called also from its length Decempeda. 

The only ancient plan, of which there are any re- 
mains, is the very curious one of Rome, which was in- 
cised in the marble pavement of the temple of Romulus 
in the Forum; but unfortunately broken to pieces by 
ignorant workmen before any one found out what it 
was. The fragments which were preserved are now 
fixed to the walls of the Capitoline Museum. They 
have been most carefully published by the celebrated 
Canina in his noble work, Roma Antica; and have been 
found extremely correct and very valuable in the in- 
vestigation and restoration of existing monuments. 
They are to such a scale as to show every house and 
shop; every temple and colonnade, in fact, almost every 
column, is carefully marked. If the surveyors of those 
times could map a city like Rome so well, there would 
be no difficulty as to their making plans of roads. 

A As 


_ THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES.—In the Life of St. Francis 

Xavier, by F. Bohours, translated by Dryden, an ac- 
count is given in Book V of the famous conference þe- 
tween the saint and the Japanese Bonza Fucarandono, 
which shows at least some resemblance between the lat- 
ter’s system and that of Dr. Darwin. After the Bonza 
had fixed his eyes earnestly upon the saint, “I know 
not,” said he, with an overweening look, “if thou know- 
est me; or to speak more properly, if thou remember- 


est me.” “J remember not,” said Xayier, “that I have 
ever seen you.” ‘Then the Bonza, breaking out into a 
forced laughter, and turning to his fellows, “I shall 
have but little difficulty in overcoming this companion, 
who has conversed with me a hundred times and yet 
would make us believe he had never seen me.” ‘Then 





looking on Xavier with a scornful smile: “ Hast thou 


’ 


none of those goods remaining,” continued he, ‘‘ which 
thou soldest me at the port of Frenajoma?” “In 
truth,” replied Xavier, with a sedate and modest coun- 
tenance, “I have never been a merchant in all my life, 
neither have I ever been at the port of Frenajoma.” 
“What a beastly forgetfulness is this of thine!” pursued 
the Bonza, with an affected wonder, and keeping up his 
bold laughter; “how canst thou possibly forget it?” 
“ Bring it back to my remembrance,” said Xavier mildly, 
“you who have so much more wit, and a memory hap- 
pier than mine.” “That shall be done,” rejoined the 
Bonza, proud of the commendations which the saint 
had given him. “T is now just fifteen hundred years 
since thou and I, who were then merchants, traded at 
Frenajoma, and where I bought of thee a hundred bales 
of silk at an easy pennyworth; dost thou yet remember 
it?” The saint, who perceived whither the discourse 
tended, asked hım very civilly of what age he might 
be: “I am now two-and-fifty,” said Fucarandono. 
“How can it then be,” replied Xavier, “that you were 
a merchant fifteen hundred years ago; that is, fifteen 
ages, when yet you have been in the world, by your 
own confession, but half an age? And how comes it 
that you and I then trafficked together at Frenajoma, 
since the greatest part of you Bonzas maintain that 
Japan was a desert and uninhabited at that time?” 
This brought out a pompous profession of the Bonza’s 
theory, from which it will suffice for the subject before 
us to give the following few words bearing upon it. 
“Thou art then to understand,” said Fucarandono, 
“that the world had no beginning; and that men, prop- 
erly speaking, never die. The soul only breaks loose 
from the body in which it was confined; and while that 
body is rotting under ground, is looking out for another 
fresh and vigorous habitation, wherein we are born 
again. . . . These alterations in our birth produce the 
like changes in our fortune.” FCs He 





CARELESS WRITING AND ODD RESULT:—“A mer- 
chant of London that writt to a factor of his beyond 
sea, desired hem by the next ship to send him ‘2 or 3’ 
apes. He forgot the r, and then it was 20 3 apes. His 
factor has sent him fower scoare, and sayes he shall 
have the rest by the next shipp, conceaving the mar- 
chant had sent for two hundred and three apes. If 
yourself or friends will buy any to breed on, you could 
never have had such choice as now. In earnest this is 
very trew.”— Varney Papers, p. 167. 


SPONGE OR SPANISH CAKES.—Much has been writ- 
ten lately about the superiority of Spanish bread; it 
| reminds me that the celebrated “sponge cakes” of En- 
| glish confectioners most likely are of Spanish origin; 
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for, in the Levant, in Italy, and in France, cakes of 
this kind are always called “cakes of Spain ;” so -per- 
haps “sponge” is only a corruption of “Spanish” in 
this instance. M. E. R. 

POPULAR ERRORS CORRECTED.—Do not say rather 
childish, rather saltish, as the termination ish and the 
word rather have the same meaning; such expressions, 
though very common, are tautological. 

I expected to have found him; it should be, I ex- 
pected to find him. 

I intended to have visited him; it should be, I in- 
tended to visit him. 

I hoped you would have come; it should be, I hoped 
you would come. 

When two things are compared, we must say, the 
elder of the two, not the oldest; the richer of the two, 
not the richest; my brother is taller than I, not the 
tallest. 

The negligence of this leaves us exposed; it ought to 
be, the neglect of this, etc.; negligence implies habit; 
heglect expresses an act. 

No man had ever less friends; it should be fewer; 
less refers to quantity. 

Be that as it will; it should be, be that as it may. 

The above discourse; it should be, the preceding dis- 
course. 

The then ministry; it should be the ministry of that 
time. 

All over the country; it should be over all the 
country. 

Provisions were plenty; say plentiful. 


IysorIpPrion oN GARIBALDI's HouszE—The following 
inscription has been written by Walter Savage Lander 
for Garibaldi’s house at Nice: 

His in eedibus natus est Garibaldus, 
Miles strenuus, impiger, 
Dux sagax, providus, 
Victor clemens, imperator modestus, 
Vir probus. 


This inscription, which is remarkable for its terse and 
pure Latinity, translated, is: 
In this house Garibaldi was born, 
An energetic, active soldier, 
A sagacious, provident leader, 
A clement conqueror, an unassuming dictator, 
An upright man. 


It is difficult to translate strenuus and impiger nto 
English; but used together, and applied to a soldier, 
they have an exact counterpart in our slang phrase, 
“rough and ready.” And although we believe gener- 
ally, with good George Herbert, that they who find it 
impossible to find English for any idea, “lacks wit, not 
words,” we must admit that we are not satisfied with 
our translation of imperator modestus; and yet we can 
not better it. 


) 


Hovrs.—In an article on the “ Division of the Day ”— 
Comp. to Brit. Almanac, 1831, p. 4—it is said that “it 
is not exactly known when the present mode of begin- 
ning the day at midnight first came into use. It ap- 
pears to have been an ecclesiastical invention.” But it 
does not follow therefrom that the hours were all of 
equal length; and, in the absence of positive testimony, 
we may infer that hours, uniformly of sixty minutes, 
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were not used till some mechanical means of measuring 
time, as by the pendulum clock, had been generally in- 
troduced; for although the sun-dial and the clepsydra 
are of great antiquity, the former necessarily repre- 
sented hours of a length varying with the season, and 
the latter was adjusted to furnish hours of fifty to sev- 
enty minutes each, to suit the varying lengths of day 
or night. So the clepsydra of the Indians gives about 
twenty-four minutes to a ghuree, thirty of which make 
twelve hours, or the period from sunrise to sunset. 
“The first author who has introduced the term horolo- 
gium, as applicable to a clock that struck the hours, 
appears to be Dante, who was born in 1265 and died in 
1321.” In 1288—16th of Edward I—a fine was im- 
posed on the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, which 
was applied to the furnishing of a clock for the clock- 
house near Westminster Hall, which clock was the work 
of an English artist. Other instances of clocks in 1356, 
1364, 1368, 1370, 1882, and 1395 are noticed in the 
Penny Cyclopedia—xii, 297. Chaucer born 1328, died 
1400, says, 
“ Full sickerer was his crowing in his loge, 
As is a clock, or any abbey orologe.”’ 


Some of the above dates may probably represent the 
period when the word hour was first applied to the one 
twenty-fourth part of a daily revolution of the sun. 

TJB. 


FEIGNED TEARS.—The ancients had a proverb simi- 
lar. to our crocodile tears to represent pretended lam- 
entation and sorrow. It was Tears of the Megarenes. 
Its origin is this: A citizen of Corinth had married the 
daughter of Clytius, King of Megara, who was greatly 
beloved by her parents. Upon her death her father 
brought home her remains-and celebrated her funeral 
with unusual pomp and splendor; and to give it greater 
effect he hired large numbers of Megarene youths and 
maidens to act as mourners on the occasion. Nor were 
copious floods of tears wanting. At Megara grew vast 
quantities of onions or garlics; and every one knows 
that the pungency of their odor forces even unwilling 
tears to flow. The weeping procession employed these 
at the funeral of the young Clytia—and the use of 
onions for this purpose has thus passed into a proverb. 
The joke, though coarse, is a classic one, for Aristopha- 
nes quotes it in one of his comedies. S. W. W. 


Prw.—What is the origin of our word “pew?” Isit 
not derived probably from those very devout persons 
who, in order to be sure of a place in church, kept seats 
or chairs marked with their names, as is still the cus- 
tom in Roman Catholic churches? Those who did this 
would naturally be noticed as the pieux or pious, be- 
yond other mere stray devotees, and the epithet of the 
person be given to his seat as well; and when fixed 
seats were introduced with partitions, the old name may 
still have kept to them, F. 


River JorpAn.—Has any route been conjectured 
for the River Jordan through Palestine, before the de- 
struction of the cities of the plain, since which time it 
has emptied itself into the Dead Sea? J. M.S. 


Nains.—Why is the size of nails designated by the 
term four-penny, six-penny, eight-penny, etc. ? 
ATE. C 
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Bogs ani Sirls’ Bevariment. 


“ONLY MOTHER.” 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


TEE July sun was almost overhead in the heavens, drinking 
up the water from the little brooks, and fairly scorching the 
short grass in the pastures. The cattle left feeding in the 
meadows and stood knee-deep in the pond, where the thick 
shadows of the wood fell over it. It was far too warm to 
work or even to play, so the boys who had been standing all 
the morning with their fishing-lines dangling over the railing 
of the’ bridge, put up their hooks and threw themselves down 
in the cool shade of the old elms on the bank. They inade a 
very pretty picture as they lay there, with their shirt-collars 
unbuttoned and their moist hair pushed back from their 
fiushed faces. One of them, Willie Downer, had a pictorial 
newspaper in his pocket, with large engravings of the compa- 
nies of soldiers at Washington, their camp-grounds, flags, and 
cannon, and the uniform they wore. He spread the paper on 
the grass and began explaining the pictures to his compan- 
ion, Archie Morris. 

“Tf I was only old enough,” said Willie earnestly, “I 
should enlist for a soldier, It would be so grand to go out to 
fight for the country and help defend our liberties. Don’t 
you wish you were a man, Archie?” 

« Yes,” said Archie, “I should like to be a man, but mother 
says we need not wait till that time to be brave; we can show 
our courage now.” 

“T know,” said Willie; ‘cousin Lyman joined the com- 
pany, and he is only three years older than I, but then he is 
as tall as father, every bit.” 

“That was n’t what mother meant,” said Archie: “she 
said a good soldier must be ready to undertake any duty, and 
it took a great deal more courage to do little disagreeable 
things than to march up in the face of an enemy to battle. 
Then she said the first duty of every soldier was to learn to 
obey orders, and that is just what we boys are doing.” 

Willie looked a good deal dissatisfied, and did not seem to 
like this view of the matter; but just at this moment some- 
body came to the door of one of the white cottages just below 
the bridge and called, ‘‘ Willie! Willie!” He did not stir, but 
went on examining the paper. 

“ Somebody called you, Willie,” said Archie, looking to- 
ward the houses. 

«It ’s only mother,” replied Willie; “she wants me to go of 
some errand, and I am not going out in this hot sun.” 

Archie looked at him a moment in astonishment, and then 
asked, “ But what will she say when you go home ?” 

« 0,” said Willie carelessly, “she won’t know I heard her, 
for I did n’t turn my head a bit.” 

“She is going to the spring for water,” said Archie, still 
watching the house; “I would scorch my face to a blister 
before I would lie here and let my mother do that.” 

“Pooh!” said Willie, “that °’s nothing; she is so used to 
being over the hot stove that she do n’t mind it much.” 

Just then a woman with a baby in her arms came to the 
window of the other cottage and called Archie. 

“« Ay, ay!” said Archie, springing up and swinging his hat 
toward the house. 

“Do n’t go yet, Archie,’’ said Willie, “just wait till we fin- 
ish this paper; it won’t make any difference.”’ 

“I’m learning to obey orders,” said Archie; ‘besides, I 
know mother wants me to take care of baby while she gets 
dinner.” 

“JT do hate baby-tending; it’s girl’s work,” said Willie. 

“So is cooking and washing clothes, but the soldiers have to 
do both. Right about, face!’ said he, shouldering his fish- 
pole and starting for home, “my company has received march- 
ing orders.” 





“ Just in time, Archie,” said his mother, placing the baby 
in his arms. ‘I see my volunteer means to be on hand when- 
ever his orders come.” 

Now, Archie really disliked tending baby very much, es- 
pecially on such a warm day, when it took all his patience 
and ingenuity to amuse his little brother, made unusually 
fretful by the heat. But one glance into the heated kitchen, 
where his mother was busy over the glowing stove, made him 
think himself very fortunate to be able to remain in the sit- 
ting-room, with closed blinds and open windows. But baby 
was not at all pleased with the darkened room. He would 
not sit on the floor and roll Archie's ball; he would not laugh 
at all Archie’s antics and grimaces; he wanted to be carried, 
and carried he must be. 

“Come on, then,” said Archie, tossing him to his shoulders. 
‘Now I’m on a forced march from Washington to Texas, and 
this is my knapsack and blanket. Heavy load, hot weather— 
mercury up to 500 degrees in the shade—whole army of se- 
cessioners running away from us—bound to get there before 
morning—band strike up Yankee Doodle”—and he com- 
menced rapidly pacing the room, whistling Yankee Doodle to 
baby’s great satisfaction. 

Just as he was beginning to find it pretty hard work the 
door opened, and his sister Sarah came in from school. ‘ Turn 
out and relieve guard,” said Archie, dropping the baby into 
her lap and throwing himself full length on the carpet. 

“You ’re full of your war nonsense,” said Sarah, laughing. 

“O, well,” said Archie, ‘any thing to amuse baby and keep 
a fellow good-natured this hot weather.” 

Willie Downer lay still under the tree for a while after 
Archie left him, thinking what great things he would do 
when he grew up to be a man; how he would be a brave 
general, and lead armies to battle, and be called the defender 
of his country. Then, when he thought dinner was about 
ready, he got up and sauntered slowly home. 

His tired mother was hurrying about the kitchen with the 
baby on one arm, trying to prepare the food for the table. 
EO Willie,” said she, “I have wanted you to help me so 
much. Mary is sick with the headache, and while I was gone 
for cool water for her the baby woke up, and I have had to 
carry him around ever since. I called you twice, but you 
did n’t hear me.” 

Willie felt a little guilty at these words, but he did not 
make any answer, except to complain of the heat and ask how 
soon dinner would be ready. 

His listless attempts at amusing the baby only made him 
fret the more, till Mary rose slowly from her pillow and took 
him in her arms. 

“QO, dear!” said Willie, dropping upon the sofa where his 
sister had been lying, “I do wish I was a man and could do 
something worth doing.” 

“You might have found enough to do if you had been at 
home this forenoon,” said Mary; “poor mother needed you 
sadly.” 

“T do n’t like tending baby and bringing wood and water, 
and such tiresome work,” said Willie scornfully; “I think 
mother might keep a girl to do it for her.” 

« Willie,” said his sister, “I think you must have forgotten 
the first verse of your Bible lesson last Sabbath. ‘He that is 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much; and 
he that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in much.’ Sup- 
pose a company of soldiers were going to be attacked by an 
enemy, and instead of preparing to defend themselves, should 
just lie idle and wait for their coming. ‘Why do n’t you go 
to work and throw up some fortifications, and get your rifles 
all in order, and your big guns mounted ?’ you would ask them. 
‘0,’ they would say, ‘we do n’t like digging trenches, and 
cleaning arms, and drilling and practicing; we are going to 
fight, and when the enemy comes you will see how brave we 
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are.’ What foolish soldiers! you would say, and so I say to 
you, What a foolish soldier! Here you are with your fort to 
build, and you have n’t laid up any store of ammunition or 
learned how to use your weapons, and yet you are impatient 
for the enemy to come. Don’t you know that every time you 
give up your own pleasure for the good of others there is one 
big stone in your fort; every time you cheerfully submit to little 
uncomfortable, unpleasant things, there is another stone. 
Every thing new that you learn is so much ammunition laid up 
for use; the great things are cannon-balls, and the little things 
are powder andshot. It takes a great deal of patient drilling 
to make a good soldier, Willie, but one good one can accom- 
plish more than a great many poor ones.” 

“Give me the baby,” said Willie, jumping up, “mother 
told me to take care of him, and I’ll bègin to drill by learn- 
ing to obey orders; Archie says that ’s the first thing. I have 
been thinking what a brave man I would be, Mary, but I see 
after all I have been acting like a coward, and deserve to be 
drummed out of camp.” 


Our Tommiz.—Our Tommie has been having a long visit at 
grandpa’s, and it is wonderful what an unfailing interest the 
little town-boy has in every thing that lives and grows. One 
cold, wet morning he brought in his apron a little pig that he 
had found out of its nest, and with his great black eyes filled 
with tears of sympathy for the little outcast, pleaded so earn- 
estly for a place to put it, that grandma got him a box, and 
with her to help feed it, it was soon quite comfortable. It 
was too thoroughly chilled, however, to get well fast enough 
to suit him; and though it drank some and grunted more, it 
would not take a step. While he was feeling very anxious for 
its recovery, our family physician happened to call, and while 
conversing spoke of a confirmed hypochondriac, who was 
cured after all other remedies had failed by a fast drive over a 
corduroy road. After he left I heard Tommy saying to his 
pig, “ Piggie, what does ail you? You have a nice nest and 
plenty of milk, I think it is time you were hopping around. 
Ah! I know, you ’ve got the hypo, but I can soon cure you of 
that. Now, sir,’? assuming a drawling, professional tone, 
‘you must use your limbs if you wish to recover your strength. 
It will not do to humor you any longer, and if you do not 
walk I shall push you.” Lifting it from the box rather 
roughly he walked it back and forth, and then took it by the 
legs, and, giving it a few turns in the air, replaced it, saying, 
“There, I think you will be better soon; if not I shall try 
the corduroy.” The next morning he went early to his pa- 
tient; following I found him gazing sorrowfully at it. “O, 
auntie, it’s dead; please do n’t tell grandpa how I doctored 
it! I won’t be a doctor when I’m a man; I’ll þe a farmer 
and keep a toll-gate; Ill fight the rebels first though, if they 
are not all killed.” 


Lirrte Marriz.—Dear little Mattie! where is she, with her 
sweet-toned voice, and Autumn-brown curls, and heayen-blue 
eyes? It seems but yesterday that she came gliding to my 
side like an angel-vision, and I looked down into those deep 
eyes, revealing the stainless heart, and pressed a kiss upon 
the fair upturned brow, and a tear fell upon those shining 
tresses, for, somehow, it seemed to me that she was not long 
for earth. Each night when the stars came out she kneeled 
with clasped hands, and that prayerful voice ascended, soft 
and clear, to the throne of heaven, where angel forms bent 
low to listen. It was her chanting voice that rung out first 
each dewy morning; her fairy step that bounded through the 
garden in search of the first flowers which the sunbeams 
wakened to the light of day. 

Mattie! Mattie! I shall never feel the clasp of those soft 
arms, nor look on that sweet face again. AndI sit here under 
the old oak, where we used to sit in the “long ago;” and the 
sunbeams play at my feet, and the bird’s gong, borne on the 
still air, wanders down to me just as sweetly as it did then. 
But I gaze tearfully at a fair tress severed from a young head 
now sleeping under the Summer grass; and the half-finished 
wreath falls from my fingers, for there is no little golden head 
to wear if now. 

Sinless child! Angels placed long ago upon that pure young 
brow a starry crown, which shall never wither nor fade away. 








EDLDOR’ Ss REPOS LTORY: 


Sweeter, clearer than any earth-tuned bird pours forth, are 
the ceaseless strains ringing through the “golden streets of 
heaven ;” and the sun that hangs above those eternal hills 
knows no rising nor setting, for God’s smile is the light and 
the glory thereof. CK. 


How a BOY CAME TO BE OLDER THAN HIS BROTHER.—There 
were but two children in the family, and they were both boys, 
the younger of them of a speculating turn of mind. He was 
anxious for some time to know how his brother came to be 
older than he. “0,” said he at last, “I know! We were 
both up in the sky, and we put down our hands and called to 
mother, but you called loudest, so she took you down first.” 

M: K. 


HonorING THE Rope.—While talking to my Sabbath school— 
which I do every Sabbath—I asked the school to tell me the 
object of Christ’s coming. The answer was, “To save sin- 
I then inquired, ‘‘ What kind of sinners does Christ 
save?” A small boy in the school very promptly replied, 
« Good sinners.” I was one day talking to the children about 
honoring their parents, and made this inquiry, ‘‘Suppose a 
mother has a rope in her hands and shakes it at May and 
John, and they mind only while they see the rope, do they 
honor their parent?” The answer was, “No.” ‘ What, 
then, do they honor?” The reply was, ‘The rope.” Could 
any answer be more pertinent ? L. H. E. 


ners.” 


LırTLE ADA.—During family prayers our little Ada, who is 
nearly three years old, kneels beside her mother. The other 
day while at prayers she looked up into her mother’s face, 
and observing an expression of supplication there very earn- 
estly asked, ‘“ Why, mamma, what do you want? Do you 
want some tatoe ??—potatoe. Cc. M.S. 


LITTLE ANNA.—Anna’s mother was busy cutting out some 
work, and Anna ran back and forth, taking the thimble, 
needles, scissors, etc., when her mother said, ‘‘ Anna, if you 
are so troublesome I shall not love you.” A moment after 
she heard a murmuring voice in the next room, and glancing 
in at the door saw her little girl on her knees before a chair. 
The next moment the small feet pattered to her side, and the 
sweet voice said, “ Ma, ma, I have been praying to the Lord 
Jesus to make me a good girl that you might love me,” and 
added, “ I forgot to say amen.” So she returned to the chair, 
kneeled down, clasped her hands, and said reverently, 
“ Amen, Lord.” y... T; 


DorLY’s SunDAY.—AÀ lady was putting away the playthings 
of her little girl one Saturday, to remain till Monday, telling 
her it was wrong to play on the Sabbath. The child eagerly 
watched her mother as she approached her dolly. “0O, mam- 
ma,” she said, “you won’t put my dolly in the closet !—you 
would n’t shut your little girl in the closet over Sabbath, and 
dolly is my child!” 


THE GOLDEN RULE ALL on OnE SrpE.—When Nellie was 
three and a half years old, she chanced to visit a cousin a few 
months older than herself. They played harmoniously for 
some time, but at length a dispute arose about a few beads, of 
which each was determined to gain possession. Just as it 
seemed evident that a struggle would ensue, a new idea: struck 
Nellie. Relinquishing her hold of the coveted prize, she ex- 
claimed, while her countenance glowed with satisfaction at 
what she felt to be a conclusive argument, “O, Lizzie, you 
should remember the golden rule, to be kind to each other— 
give me all of them.” 


THE THRONE OF GRACE.—The teacher of an infant school 
one day was telling the children what Christ said to the yo- 
man of Samaria, at the well. A gentleman, who was presant, 
wanted to know if the children knew what the teacher was 
talking about; and so he asked this question, ** Where shall 
we go to worship God?” 

A little boy answered, “To a throne of grace.” 

Then the gentleman asked, ‘‘ Where is a throne of grace?” 

“Any where,” answered the boy, “for when we kneel down 
and pray to God with all our hearts, we are then at a throne 
of grace.” s 
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Magsift Gleanings. 


MADAME DE STAEL AND THE DEAF AND DumB VIS- 
ITOR.—Some one has remarked that to be a good con- 
versationalist one must be a good listener as well as 
talker. There is a wide difference between being a 
good conversationalist and a pitiless talker. The one, 
however, is often mistaken for the other. 
class was Madame De Stael. 


Of the latter 


Some gentlemen, who wished to teach her a lesson, intro- 
duced a person to her who, they said, was a very learned man. 
The blue-stocking received him graciously, but; eager to pro- 
duce an impression, began to talk away, and asked a thousand 
questions, so engrossed with herself that she did not notice 
that her visitor made no reply. When the visit was over the 
gentlemen asked Corinne how she liked their friend. ‘A 
most delightful man,” was the reply. “ What wit and learn- 
ing!” Here the laugh came in—the visitor was deaf and 
dumb. 


DEGRADATION OF Conscious MANHOOD IN BEING A 
SLAvE.—The blighting influence of slavery upon the 
moral manhood of its victims is well illustrated in one 
of Mr. Russell’s letters, written from Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. He says: 


There is a large negro population here, and a considerable 
number of a color which forces me to doubt the evidence of 
my senses rather than the statements made to me by some of 
my friends that the planters affect the character of parent in 
their moral relations merely with the negro race. A waiter 
at the hotel—a tal], handsome young fellow, with the least 
tinge of color in his cheek, not as dark as the majority of 
Italians and Spaniards—astonished me in my ignorance to-day 
when, in reply to a question asked by one of our party, in 
consequence of a discussion on the point, he informed me he 
“was a slave.” The man, as he said so, looked confused; his 
manner altered. He had been talking familiarly to us, but 
the moment he replied, “I am a slave, sir,” his loquacity dis- 
appeared, and he walked hurriedly and in silence out of the 
room. 


JOHNSON’S PEDANTRY REBUKED. —Pedantry and dog- 
matism are nearly allied. The former is more con- 
temptible, the latter, perhaps, the more repulsive. 


Macklin and Johnson, disputing on a literary subject, John- 
son quoted Greek. “I don’t understand Greek,” said Mack- 
lin. “A man who argues should understand every language,” 
replied Johnson. “Very well,” said Macklin, and he gave 
him a quotation from the Irish. 


A HORSE TAKING PLEASURE IN A NOBLE AcT.—No 
one can have failed to observe the conscious satisfaction 
that springs from the performance of a noble act. If 
we may credit Grant Thorburn, even the horse is not 
only capable of performing such an act, but may also 
share in the moral feeling that results. He says: 


I once saw a horse, in the neighborhood of New York, 
drawing a load of coal of twelve hundred weight in a cart. 
The lane was very narrow; the driver, some distance behind, 
was conversing with a neighbor. The horse, on a slow walk, 
came up to a little child, sitting on his hind quarters in the 
middle of the road, gathering up dust with his little hands, 
and making mountains out of mole hills. The horse stopped ; 
he smelled of the child; there was no room to turn off. With 
his thick lips he gathered the frock between his teeth, lifted the 
child, laid him gently on the outside of the wheel-track, and 








‘went on his way rejoicing.” 
had done a noble deed. 


And well might he rejoice—he 


A Sonpier’s EstimATE oF PRAYER IN BATTLE — 
We doubt whether any army, since the early day of 
Cromwell, has comprised so many praying men as are 
now to be found in our army of defense. Deeply de- 
praved must the soul be that does not in the hour of 
peril turn instinctively to God. It gives confidence 
even upon the battle-field. 


On that Sabbath morning on which the battle of Lake 
Champlain was fought, when Commodore Downie, of the 
British squadron, was sailing down on the Americans, as they 
lay in the Bay of Plattsburg, he sent a man to the masthead 
to see what they were doing on Commodore M’Donough’s 
ship, the flag-ship of the little American squadron. ‘Ho! 
aloft,” said Downie, ‘“‘ what are they doing on that ship?’ 
“ Sir,” answered the look-out, “they are gathered about the 
main-mast, and they seem to be at prayer.” “Ah” said 
Commodore Downie, “that looks well for them but bad for 
us.” It was bad for the British Commodore, for the very first 
shot from the American ship was a chain shot, which cut 
poor Downie in two, and killed him in a moment. M’Donough 
was a simple, humble Christian, and a man of prayer, but 
brave as a lion in the hour of battle. He died as he lived—a 
simple-hearted, earnest Christian. 


Mr. RUSSELL AT A SLAVE AUCTION.—Among the 
characteristic features of the ‘higher civilization” of 
the slave States stands prominently “the slave auction.” 
Such an auction and the impressions made upon his 
mind by it, are given by Mr. Russell in one of his let- 
ters to the London Times. We give it entire: 


On leaving the hotel, my attention was attracted to a group 
of people to whom a man was holding forth in energetic sen- 
tences. The day was hot, but I pushed near to the spot, for I 
like to hear a stump speech, or to pick up a stray morsel of 
divinity in the via sacra of strange cities, and it appeared as 
though the speaker was delivering an oration or a sermon, 
The crowd was small. Three or four idle men in rough, home- 
spun, make-shift uniforms leaned against the iron rails in- 
closing a small pond of foul, green-looking water, surrounded 
by brick-work, which decorates the space in front of the Ex- 
change Hotel. The speaker stood on an empty deal packing- 
case. A man in a cart was listening with a lack-luster eye to 
the address. Some three or four others, in a sort of vehicle 
which might either be a hearse or a piano van, had also 
drawn up for the benefit of the address. Five or six other 
men, in long black coats and high hats, some whittling sticks, 
and chewing tobacco, and discharging streams of discolored 
saliva, completed the group. ‘* Nine h-hun-nerd and _ fifty 
dollars! Only nine h-hun-nerd and fifty Collars offered for 
him,” exclaimed the man, in the tone of injured dignity, re- 
monstrance, and surprise, which can be insinuated by all true 
auctioneers into the dryest numerical statements. ‘* Will no 
one make any advance on nine hundred and fifty dollars?” A 
man near me opened his mouth, spat, and said, ‘* Twenty- 
five.’ ‘Only nine hundred and seventy-five dollars offered 
for him. Why, at’s radaklous—only nine hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars! Will no one,” etc. Beside the orator- 
auctioneer stood a stout young man of five-and-twenty years 
of age, with a bundle in his hand. He was a muscular fellow, 
broad-shouldered, narrow-flanked, but rather small in stat- 
ure; he had on a broad, greasy, old wide-awake, a blue jacket, 
a coarse cotton shirt, Joose and rather ragged trowsers, and 
broken shoes. The expression of his face was heavy and sad, 
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but it was by no means disagreeable, in spite of his thick lips, 
broad nostrils, and high cheek-bones. On his head was wool 
instead of hair. I am neither sentimentalist, nor Black Re- 
publican, nor negro-worshiper, but I confess the sight caused 
a strange thrill through my heart. I tried in vain to make 
myself familiar with the fact that I could, for the sum of nine 
hundred and seventy-five dollars, become as absolutely the 
owner of that mass of blood, bones, sinew, flesh, and brains, 
as of the horse which stood by my side. There was no soph- 
istry which could persuade me the man was not a man—he 
was, indeed, by no means my brother, but assuredly he was a 
fellow-creature. I have seen slave markets in the East, but 
somehow or other the Orientalism of the scene cast a coloring 
over the nature of the sales there which deprived them of the 
disagreeable harshness and matter-of-fact character of the 
transaction before me. For Turk, or Smyrniote, or Egyptian 
to buy and sell slaves seemed rather suited to the eternal fit- 
ness of things than otherwise. The turbaned, shawled, loose- 
trowsered, pipe-smoking merchants, speaking an unknown 
tongue, looked as if they were engaged in a legitimate busi- 
ness. One knew that their slaves would not be condemned to 
any very hard labor, and that they would be in some sort the 
inmates of the family and members of it. Here it grated on 
my ear to listen to the familiar tones of the English tongue 


as the medium by which the transfer was effected, and it was. 


painful to see decent-looking men in European garb engaged 
in the work before me. Perchance these impressions may 
wear off, for I meet many English people who are the most 
strenuous advocates of the slave system, although it is true 
that their perceptions may be quickened to recognize its beau- 
ties by their participation in the profits. The negro was sold 
to one of the bystanders, and walked off with his bundle, God 
knows where. ‘ Niggers is cheap,” was the only remark of 
the bystanders, 


WHAT KIND OF STIMULANTS SHALL WE UsE?— 
Mr. Prentice has contributed largely to the gems that 
sparkle in our English literature. This, upon stimu- 
lants, may be placed among the golden sayings of Py- 
thagoras : 


There are times when the pulse ‘lies low” in the bosom and 
beats slow in the veins; when the spirit sleeps the sleep, ap- 
parently, that knows no waking, in its house of clay, and the 
window-shutters are closed, and the door is hung with the in- 
visible crape of melancholy ; when we wish the golden sun- 
shine pitchy darkness, and very willing to ‘fancy clouds 
where no clouds be.” This is a state of sickness when physic 
may be thrown to the dogs, for we will have none of it. What 
shall raise the sleepless Lazarus? What shall make the heart 
beat music again, and the pulses dance to it through all the 
myriad thronged halls in our house of life? What shall make 
the sun kiss the Eastern hills again for us, with all his old 
awakening gladness, and the night overflow with “moonlight 
music, love, and flowers?’ Love itself is the great stimu- 
lant—the most intoxicating of all—and performs all these 
miracles; but it is a miracle itself, and is not at the drug- 
store, whatever they say. The counterfeit is in the market, 
but the winged-god is not a money-changer, we assure you. 

Men hare tried many things, but still they ask for stimu- 
lants. The stimulants we use but require the use of more. 
Men try to drown the floating dead of their own souls in the 
wine cup, but the corpses will rise. We see their faces in the 
bubbles. The intoxication of drink sets the world whirling 
again, and the pulses playing music, and the thoughts gallop- 
ing, but the fast clock runs down sooner, and the unnatural 
stimulation only leaves the house it fills with wildest revelry, 
more silent, more sad, more deserted, more dead, 

There is only one stimulant that never fails, and yet never 
intoxicates—Duty. Duty puts a blue sky over every man—up 
in his heart may-be—into which the sky-lark, Happiness, al- 
ways goes singing. 


MAKE CHUROH-GOING A HABIT.—There is a grow- 
ing tendency to neglect public worship, or to give half 
the day to the sanctuary, and the other half to ease or 





relaxation. Every Christian ought to resist this tend- 
ency, and give the whole force of his influence and ex- 
ample to a regular attendance on the ordinances of 
God’s house. His own good, the proper training of his 
children, and the wellbeing of society require it. The 
cease is thus forcibly put by a Christian pastor : 


It is needful to create an overwhelming public sentiment in 
favor of attending public worship, so that, as in Scotland, a 
man would feel ashamed to absent himself from the house of 
God. This may be done in various ways. First, by the steady 
and undeviating example of al) those whose consciences are 
right on this subject. What I mean is, that they should 
never, without good reason, absent themselves from public 
worship, or suffer their families to be absent. I mean, that 
as often as the church-bell rings, they should march to its 
music, in solid ‘column, to the house of God. People are more 
inflnenced by fashion than by principle. They love to go with 
the crowd. They admire a great congregation. Let every 
sitting in a house of worship be occupied, and you may be sure 
they will be almost beside themselves to obtain church ac- 
commodations. So much are we the creatures of imitation, 
Now, drops make the rivers, and rivers the ocean. Every 
man and every child that is faithful in his attendance on the 
means of grace, helps to swell the current of public sentiment 
in that direction. 


Wuat ir Costs ro Get Rrcu.—Most of our read- 
ers—perhaps all of them—want to get rich. Few 
among them, however, have ever realized how much it 
costs. Mrs. Barbauld will help such. The picture she 
has drawn has a sad counterpart in the life of thou- 
sands: 


Such is the force of well-regulated industry, that a steady 
and vigorous exertion of our faculties, directed to one end, 
will generally insure success. Would you, for instance, be 
rich? Do you think that single point worth the sacrificing 
every thing else to? You may then be rich. Thousands have 
become so from the lowest beginnings by toil, and patient dil- 
igence, and attention to the minutest articles of expense and 
profit. But you must give up the pleasures of leisure, of a 
vacant mind, of a free, unsuspicious temper. If you preserve 
your integrity, it must be a coarse-spun and vulgar honesty. 
Those high and lofty notions of morals which you brought 
with you from the schools, must be considerably Jowered, and 
mixed with the baser alloy of a jealous and worldly-minded 
prudence. You must learn to do hard, if not unjust things; 
and for the nice embarrassments ‘of a delicate and ingenuous 
spirit, if is necessary for you to get rid of them as fast as pos- 
sible. You must shut your heart against the Muses, and be 
content to feed your understanding with plain, household 
truths. In short, you must not attempt to enlarge your ideas, 
or polish your taste, or refine your sentiments; but must keep 
on in one beaten track, without turning aside either to the 
right hand or to the left. ‘But I can not submit to drudg- 
ery like this—I feel a spirit above it.” Tis well; be above 
it then; only do not repine that you are not rich 


Usk or Worps 1n Writine.—A young writer asks 
suggestions upon “ the choice of words in composition.” 
First, master the idea; then clothe it in the simplest i 
and most explicit language we can get. Having said 
thus much, we add a paragraph, which, we think, may 
be attributed to Southey : 


No writer should ever try to say a grand thing—great ideas 
find their own words—to deck little ones in grand words is 
like dressing out a magpie with a peacock’s tail, or a jackdaw 


with eagle’s wings. There may be some excuse for exuber- 
ance of words, for imperfection of illustration, for ill-formed 
sentences and incomplete conclusions in public speaking, but 
in writing for publication there is no excuse. If there be not 
time for compression, for saying what is to be said clearly, 
there is at all events time for silence. 
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Irems RELATING TO THE ENGLISH WESLEYANS.— 
The English correspondent of the Observer—Old School 
Presbyterian paper—gives the following interesting 
items relating to Wesleyan Methodism : 

British Wesleyanism, from the statistics gathered at 
its annual district meeting held last week, reported a 
net increase of about 10,000 members, with more than 
21,000 candidates for membership. Irish Methodism 
gives an increase of about 700 members. The missions 
give an increase of more than 3,000 members. 

Thomas Farmer, Esq., the most munificent layman 
British Methodism eyer had, has been removed by 
death in his seventy-first year. Mr. Farmer, though a 
strongly-attached Methodist, possessed a catholic spirit, 
of which the proofs were always abundant. He hada 
great esteem for the Presbyterian Free Church of Scot- 
land, and subscribed freely to its exchequer at the 
famous disruption in 1843, and since whenever his aid 
was solicited. 

Four books have this year been published by as 
many Wesleyan ministers, two of them of rare excel- 
lence, and the other two a strange compound of bad 
science and worse theology. 

The good are by the Rev. F. W. Briggs, whose theme 
is, Pentecost, or the Founding of the Christian Church, 
and the Rev. Benjamin Smith, who writes to young 
men on Climbing. 

The bad are by the Rev. Nathan Rouse, who writes 
on Man Primeval, Falling, and Redeemed, and the Rey. 
J. A. Macdonald, who, in his book, propounds a new 
system of the universe. Mr. Rouse virtually denies the 
doctrine of human depravity, and Mr. Macdonald the 
inspiration and authority of the Bible. Both Mr. Mac- 
donald and Mr. Rouse will have to answer the charges 
of heterodoxy against them at the coming Conference. 


THE EARLY FRENCH PorTs.—A valuable series of 
the early French poets is now printing for the first time, 
or reprinting, with revision, from raw manuscripts, 
under the direction of the Minister of Public- Instruc- 
tion. Forty volumes will contain works of the Carlo- 
vingian cycle. The fourth of these has just appeared. 


HIMALAYA EXPLORING EXPEDITION.—An explor- 
ing expedition, partly scientific, partly sporting, is about 
to start overland from Shanghae, in China, to Sinila, in 
the Himalaya Mountains, opening up a nearly-unknown 
part of Central Asia. 


RAVAGES OF CHRISTIANS IN SyRtTA.—According to a 
document prepared by the Central Committee of Assist- 
ance in London, from information supplied by the 
Turks themselves, the number of Christians who lost 
their lives is 16,000, including women and children. 
The number of women and young girls carried off and 
sold to the Turks is 8,000. The number of Christians 
of all sects reduced to ruin by these events is 70,000. 
One hundred and fifty towns and villages, with the 
churches, monasteries, and schools attached to them, 
were pillaged, burnt, or destroyed. The houses of the 
Christians destroyed at Damascus are not included in 





this return. The trial of the Druse chiefs is much em- 
barrassed by the refusal of many of the Christians to 
testify, unless guaranteed protection from the vengeance 
of their persecutors. i 


THE POPULAR NOTIONS OF THE GREAT ŠAHARA.— 
The popular notions of the Great Sahara desert are 
wide of the truth, as recent explorations testify. Far 
from being an extensive sandy plain, as many suppose, 
its surface is very uneven, composed in some places of 
high table-land, and in others rising into mountains. 
Tts barrenness has been little exaggerated, and through 
its vast extent there is scanty reward for agricultural 
toil. Settlements, however, are not unfrequent, and 
villages and towns, of respectable size, are occasionally 
found. Engineers have recently sunk Artesian wells 
with èncouraging success; and at one place, near Tag- 
gart, after boring for twelve days to the depth of only 
one hundred and eighty-three feet, a stream of water 
was reached, yielding six hundred gallons per minute. 


WHAT A GILAss OF WATER HoLDs.—A liquid does 
not increase in volume when it is used as a solyent for 
solids. As a proof of this, saturate a certain quantity 
of water, at a moderate heat, with three ounces of sugar, 
and when it will no longer receive, there is room in it 
for two ounces of salt of tartar, and after that for an 
ounce and a dram of tartar, and a dram of green 
vitriol, nearly six drams of niter, the same quantity 
of sal ammoniac, or smelling salts, and two drams 
and a seruple of alum, and a dram and a half of 
borax, and when all of these are dissolved in it, it will 
still not have increased its volume. 


NrvRALGIA—Some time since we published, at the 
request of a friend, a recipe to cure neuralgia. Half 
a dram of sal ammonia in an ounce of camphor water, 
to be taken a teaspoonful at a dose, and the dose re- 
peated several times, at intervals of five minutes, if the 
pain be not relieved at once. Half a dozen different ` 
persons have since tried the recipe, and in every case 
an immediate cure was effected. In one the sufferer, 
a lady, had been subjected to acute pains for more than 
a week, and her physician was unable to alleviate her 
sufferings, when a solution of sal ammonia in camphor 
water relieved her in a few minutes. 


A Moprt Starr Prison.—The Connecticut State 
prison is the only institution of the kind in the country 
which is maintained at a profit. Since it was first oc- 
cupied, in 1827, it has paid $7,000 to the counties of the 
State for the erection of county jails, on the improved 
penitentiary system, and $7,000 to the school districts 
of the State for school apparatus. No convict has ever 
escaped from the prison. 


Enerish Progress in onE Cuntury.—tIn 1740 the 
total number of British subjects, including those of all 
their dependencies, did not exceed 13,000,000. In 1840 
it was upward of 152,000,000, which is more than a 
sixth portion of the human race—considerably more 
than the population of the ancient Roman empire. 
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ÅRTESIAN WELLS IN ALGERIA.—The French Gov- 
ernment has bored fifty artesian wells in the province 
of Constantine, in Algeria, at an expense of only $600 
each. These wells yield some 90,000 gallons of water per 
minute, and will go far to render the country a desir- 
able dwelling-place. 


TuE WHALE FISHERY.—Nearly one hundred Amer- 
ican ships are engaged in the whale fishery in the 
Indian Ocean, besides Dutch and French ships. En- 
glish whalers have completely abandoned the Indian 
Ocean to the Americans, the French, and the Dutch. 


Enrcrricrry as A Mortve Powrr.—In Paris a large 
machine-making establishment is being constructed, in 
which electricity will be the only power employed. 


New METALLIC CEMENTS.—It is stated that an alloy 
of copper and mercury, prepared as follows, is capable 
of attaching itself firmly to the surfaces of metal, glass, 
and porcelain: From twenty to thirty parts of finely- 
divided copper, obtained by the reduction of oxyd of 
copper with hydrogen, or by precipitation from solu- 
tion of its sulphate with zinc, are made into a paste 
with oil of vitriol and seventy parts of mercury added, 
the whole being well triturated. When the amalgama- 
tion is complete, the acid is removed by washing with 
boiling water, and the compound allowed to cool. In 
ten or twelve hours it becomes sufficiently hard to re- 
ceive a brilliant polish, and to scratch the surface of 
tin or gold. 


NEw AsTEROIDS.—The discovery of Asteroid No. 
66—Maia—on the 10th of April last, at Harvard Col 
lege Observatory, has already been announced. On 
April 17, No. 67 was discovered at Madras, India, by 
Mr. W. R. Payson, lately appointed director of that 
Observatory. It was then of the 11th magnitude, and 
has been named Asia. On April 29, No. 68 was first 
seen by Luther, at Bilk, Germany, and named Lato, the 
Greek of Latona. On the same day No. 69 was discov- 
ered at Milan, by Sr. Schiaparelli, and on May 5, No. 
70, at Paris, by Goldschmidt, and named Hesperia: 


THE RECEIPTS OF THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARY S0- 
CIETY, as aunounced at its late anniversary, amounted 
to more than £180,000, or $900,000. Its expenditures, 
£140,921 17s. 6d. The Society has 4,168 chapels or 
preaching stations; 815 ministers and assistant mission- 
aries; 135,148 Church members; 18,257 persons on 
trial for Church membership, and 128,374 scholars. 


DEATH oF Rey. THomAS WiuLutAms, D. D.—The 
Presidency of Missouri University is again made vacant 
by death. Dr, Williams died at Saratoga, whither he 
had gone for his health, early in June. From the Pitts- 
burg Christian Advocate we gather the following items 
in relation to his history: He was born in the city of 
Durham, England, on the 6th of July, 1811. In 1835 
he was converted to God at Sunderland. In 1840 he 
graduated at Hoxton, completing his theological course 
under the care of Rev. J. Hannah, D. D. During the 
sume year he was received into the Wesleyan Connec- 
tion, and appointed to the city of Glasgow. At the ex- 
piration of the regular term of three years he was re- 
moved to the city of Edinburgh, where he formed a 
very close friendship with the celebrated Dr. Chalmers. 
From Edinburgh he removed to Stockport, North cir- 
cuit, as colleague of Dr. Newton. While in this charge 
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he published a defense of the British Wesleyan Confer- 
ence against the ‘‘ Fly Sheets Vindicated.” In 1849 he 
was appointed to the Leeds 1st, where he published an 
address to the Methodist societies, and took a very 
active part in the great educational movements of the 
day. The Conference of 1852 appointed him to City 
Road, London Ist, and his services in the British Wes- 
leyan Connection were brought to a close in this field 
of labor. He came to this country in the Spring of 
1854. In the Fall of the same year he joined the Rock 
River Conference, and was appointed to Indiana station, 
Chicago, where he remained three years. After his 
transfer from Chicago he received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from M’Kendree College. He 
was transferred 'from the Rock River to the Mis- 
souri Conference, and after serving Ebenezer station 
St. Louis, one year as pastor, was elected, in 1858, Pres- 
ident of Missouri University, located at Jefferson City, 
and has since devoted his time and attention to the in- 
terests of that institution. 


Dutch REFORMED CHURCH AND THE COUNTRY.— 
At the recent session of the General Synod of this 
ancient, respectable, and conservative Church, a great 
discussion was had over the report which the committee 
on the subject of our national troubles presented, ex- 
pressing sentiments in support of the Government of 
the United States in its present struggle with rebellion. 
A motion to postpone indefinitely was lost by a vote of 
34 yeas to 71 nays, and the original motion was adopted 
by an overwhelming majority. 


Count CAMILLO DI CAVOUR, the Prime Minister of 
the kingdom of Italy, died on the 6th of May, after a 
protracted sickness. By his death Italy loses her 
greatest statesman, and to whom, more than to any 
other individual, she is indebted for the successful insti- 
tution of parliamentary government, religious liberty, 
and an unshackled press. 

Cavour was born in Turin, July 14,1809. In 1847 
he first became known in public life as one of the 
founders of and contributors to Jl Risorgimento, a 
journal of liberal politics. In 1849 he entered the 
Sardinian Chamber of Deputies, taking his seat among 
the members of the moderate opposition. On the 
death of Santa Rosa, Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, these portfolios were conferred on Cavour, to 
which was added the department of the finances in 
1851. In 1852 he became President of the Sardinian 
Council, which position, with the exception of a short 
period of retirement in 1855, he has held ever since. 
By opposing the Pope and the Ultramontanes at home, 
and joining France, Great Britain, and Turkey against 
Russia, he secured for himself an enviable reputation. 
He was a member of the Peace Conferenee held at 
Paris in 1856. in which he protested against the con- 
tinued occupation of the Pontifical States by foreign 
troops. He was active in carrying through the Sardin- 
ian Parliament the measure for suppressing convents 
and monasteries, which drew down upon him the hostility 
of the Sardinian clergy and their supporters in Parlia- 
ment. After the attempt upon the life of the French 
Emperor in 1858, he proposed and carried through the 
Sardinian Legislature an act in reference to political 
refugees and conspirators against the lives of foreign 
sovereigns, conceding a special jury of two hundred for 
the purpose of trying them. 
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On the various questions which have arisen during 
the last few years he has uniformly sided with the 
French as in opposition to Austria. On the annexa- 
tion of nearly the entire Neapolitan Kingdom to Sar- 
dinia, and the declaring of the King of Sardinia to be 
King of United Italy, Cavour, as Prime Minister of 
Sardinia, was also proclaimed Prime Minister of United 
Italy. Owing to unjust treatment of his officers and 
soldiers, Garibaldi quarreled with the Italian ministry, 
and with Cavour personally; their difliculties were, 


however, amicably adjusted by mutual concessions. 
Though both Catholics, they have emulated each other 
in their zeal for religious liberty. While Garibaldi 
designated the Papacy as the greatest of Italian evils, 
and avowed his belief that the Bible is the gun which 
will best secure the liberty of Italy, Cavour declared to 
Lord Shaftesbury that there was not a man in England 
more favorable to civil and religious liberty than him- 
self, and that nothing should be wanting on his part to 
secure it, 
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(1.) MINUTES OF THE SIX New ENGLAND CONFER- 
ENCES. Boston: James P. Magee —This is a fine octavo 
pamphlet of about two hundred pages. It comprises a 
great amount of statistical information, and is gotten 
up in very superior style. Among the illustrations are 
views of the East Maine Conference Seminary, at Bucks- 
port, Maine; the Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Fe- 
male Collegiate Institute, at Kent’s Hill; the Provi- 
dence Conference Seminary, at East Greenwich, Rhode 
Island; and the new Tremont-Street Church, Boston. 

The statistics of New England Methodism, in the six 
Conferences, foot up as follows: 

Providence, members 
New England, ss 
New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 

Maine, 

East Maine, 


87,789 


These Minutes supply one general defect in our Gen- 
eral Minutes, that is, they give the post-office address 
of the preachers—a thing which it is impossible in many 
instances to determine from the General Minutes. 


(2.) BuAckwoop, for June, contains: 1. The Book- 
Hunter. 2. The Monks of the West. 3. Miss Bremer 
in Switzerland and Italy. 4, A Cruise of the Yangstze 
in 1858-59. 5. Severed. 6. Hades. 7. From the Fa- 
ther-Land. 8. Norman Sinclair: An Autobiography— 
Part XVI. 9. I’m Very Fond of Water—A new 
temperance song. 10. Memoirs of a Tory Gentlewoman. 
11. Index. 


(3.) Tue Norrx British Review, for May, contains: 
1, Present Movement in the Church of England. 2. 
Alexis de Tocqueville. 3. The Poems and Plays of Rob- 
4. Bishop Hurd and his Cotempora- 
ries. 5, Railway Accidents. 6, Motley’s United Neth- 
erlands. Berkeley’s Idealism. 8. Dr. John Brown’s 
Hore Subsecive. 9. The Educational Question in Scot- 
land. 10. The Christian Architecture of Europe. 11. 
The American Secession. 


ert Browning. 


(4.) THE LONDON QUARTERLY contains: 1. The Pearls 
and Mock Pearls of History. 2. Euphuism. 3. Lord 
Dundonald. 4. Spiritual Destitution in the Metropolis. 
5. German, Flemish, and Dutch Art. 6. African Dis- 
covery. 7. Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 8. Indian 
Currency, Finance, and Legislation. 9. Iron Manufac- 
ture. 
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G. N. Lewis, 28 West Sixth-street, Cincinnati, is the 
agent for the foregoing works, as well as for the West- 
minster and Edinburgh, The terms are as follows: For 
any one of the four Reviews, $3; for any two of the four 
Reviews, $5; for any three of the four Reviews, $7; for 
all four of the Reviews, $8; for Blackwood’s Magazine, 
$3; for Blackwood and three Reviews, $9; for Black- 
wood and the four Reviews, $10. 


(5.) DISCOURSE TO THE Ross COUNTY VOLUNTEERS. 
By Rev. Č. A. Vananda, pastor of the Walnut-Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


(6.) CoNFERENCE MınurTEs.-—The following Confer- 
ence Minutes have been laid on our table by their re- 
spective Secretaries, who have our thanks for the favors: 
(1.) Newark—Bishop Ames, President; Rey. M. E. El- 
lison, Secretary. (2.) Maine—Bishop Scott, President; 
Rey. Asahel Moore, Secretary. (3.) Vermont—Bishop 
Scott, President; Rev. W. D. Malcom, Secretary. 


(7.) Tue following Catalogues have come to hand. We 
prize such favors, not only because they indicate the 
progress of education among us, but we find them con- 
venient for reference. (1.) Dickinson College—Rev. H. 
M. Johnson, D. D., President, assisted by 7 professors— 
seniors 20, juniors 27, sophomores 36, freshmen 33, pre 
paratory 40. Total, 156. (2.) Baldwin University— 
Rev. John Wheeler, D. D., President, assisted by 11 pro- 
fessors and teachers—seniors 3, Juniors 15, sophomores 
21, freshmen 62, preparatory and miscellaneous 295. 
Total, 896. (3.) North-Western University—Prof. H. 
S. Noyes, Acting President, assisted by 4 professors— 
seniors 5, juniors 10, sophomores 10, freshmen 18, pre- 
paratory 49. Total, 92. (4.) Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary Cireular. (5.) Providence Conference Academy— 
Rev. M. J. Talbot, A. M., Principal, assisted by 9 teach- 
ers—gentlemen 240, ladies 140. Total, 380. (6.) Mount 
Union College—Rev. O. N. Hartshorn, A. M., President 
assisted by 5 teachers—seniors 12, juniors 9, sopho- 
mores 38, freshmen 38, Normal Department 162. Total, 
259. (7.) Western Reserve Seminary—Rev. James 
Greer, A. M., Principal, assisted by 6 teachers—gentle- 
men 105, ladies 88. Total, 193. (8.) Brookville Col- 
lege—A. D. Lynch, A. M., Acting President, assisted by 
4 teachers—students 130. (9.) Ohio Female College— 
Rev. H. N. Day, D. D., President, assisted by 14 teach- 
ers, (10.) Jessamine Female Seminary—Rey. J. M’D, 
Mathews, D. D., President, assisted by 5 teachers—stu- 
dents 87. 
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Belligerent Electricity—New Historie Epoch—What we have been Doing—Po- 
litical ignoring of Christianity—Where the Calamity of War Falls—Proba- 
ble Results—Senator Douglas and Count Cavour, 


“My voice is still for war’’—not for war abstractly, nor for 
wars as they have often occurred in human history, but for 
this present military contest which the people and Govern- 
ment of our nation are carrying on against armed rebellion. 
The social atmosphere is surcharged with the belligerent elec- 
tricity which manifests its presence and intensity in the di- 
rection and the degree of the popular excitement. The readi- 
ness with which our unmartial people have assumed the spirit 
and occupation of soldiers gives some plausibility to the the- 
ory of certain social philosophers who assert that war is the 
normal condition of society, and a state of peace an artificial 
restraint put upon human nature. It is very certain, account 
for it as you may, that very suddenly a great nation, to whom 
the realities of war had always been only a remote idea, has 
suddenly and very thoroughly become a vast body of soldiers, 
quite ready to do or die bravely. 

However deplorable the causes or the immediate results of 
these unusual movements may be—and I am quite ready to 
recognize them as highly so—there is yet room for congratu- 
lation in the prospects of certain incidental advantages likely 
to grow out of them, as well as of the ultimate results of such 
a war as that in which our country is now engaged, I fully 
believe that from this epocha our nation enters upon a new 
era, in which, it may be hoped, it will develop a higher na- 
tional character and achieve for itself a transcendently-illus- 
trious renown. Its history is yet to be made. It had its he- 
roic period, brief but brilliant, at the time of the Revolution ; 
but that closed with the establishment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Since that time the annals of.the nation may þe 
comprised in but little more than statistical tables indicating 
our materialistic progress. The original thirteen States have 
been added to, and the “flag of the Union” now flaunts its 
thirty-four stars. Three millions of people have grown to 
thirty millions, and our occupied territory, then a belt along 
the Atlantic seaboard, now reaches from ocean to ocean. Our 
fields supply the granaries of Europe; our manufactures lit- 
erally rival the best of the old world, and our commerce ex- 
pands its white wings in every part of the globe. But it is 
quite evident that material prosperity can never make a great 
people. Of social and political communities, as well as of in- 
dividuals, it may be declared that “man shall not live by 
bread alone;” and if the pending strifes shall thoroughly 
convince our countrymen of that great truth, the war will 
not have been in vain. 

There is a sublimity in the movements of great nations, es- 
pecially when the common mind becomes excited by some 
strong and pervading interest, and the waves of its power 
swell in mighty currents toward some grand purpose, Such 
movements too are healthful, if not too violent or too long 
continued. The hum-drum routine of thought which tends to 
dwarf and ossify the mind, is broken up by the violence of 
the commotion, and its laggard movements quick ened by new 
impulses. And now, perhaps, no more worthy direction could 
be given to the quickened thoughts of the nation than to ex- 
plore the causes of the evils that have fallen upon our times, 
and to inquire whither the present affairs are hurrying us. 
‘At any rate I find my thoughts so inclined; and if all this 
should be thought to be only the effect of a temporary ex- 
citement, itself caused by too much thinking of the war, I 
am not sure that the results of my lucubrations are, therefore, 
the less reliable. The Pythian priestess gave responses only 
after inhaling the mephitic vapors of the Delphian cavern, 
and even the sacred prophets were oracular chiefly in times 
of public commotions, So whether my vaticinatious shall be 


ascribed to the fumes of gunpowder, burnt in honor of the 
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nation’s natal day, or to the fervors of an epidemic patriot- 
ism, in either case they are not, therefore, to be lightly ac- 
counted of. But the prophetic vision is not always directed to 
the future; the past and present afford matters equally worthy 
of the notice of “the man whose eyes are opened,” with any 
thing in the future, and probably in this case as little un- 
derstood. 

During these years of our material growth, though we have 
made very little national history, yet, like the youth in his 
teens, while we have seemed to do very little, we have been 
engaged in the most responsible business of life. We have 
been fashioning the character of a mighty empire, and devel- 
oping a national spirit that shall actuate and guide a great 
people. That this national education has been rather that 
needed by infancy than the higher culture required to perfect 
manhood is but too manifest. The spirit of our nation is still 
almost exclusively materialistic and sensuous. To make and 
use money; to build great cities and open vast agricultural 
regions; to draw out interminable lines of railroads, and to 
checker the ocean with lines of swift steamers; to multiply 
home productions without measure and levy commercial trib- 
ute upon all nations—these have been the aims toward which 
the not abortive efforts of this infantile Hercules has been 
directed; and while achieving these results it has also formed 
a character for a great people. To acquire wealth has come 
to be tacitly but practically confessed to be ‘‘ the chief end of 
man,” and to be rich in material treasures the highest glory 
of the individual and of the nation; while culture is dises- 
teemed, and even personal liberty is estimated according to 
the laws of political economy. Evidently, therefore, this 
overgrown stripling needs further instruction; and perhaps a 
few lessons from the hard hand of Adversity may be the 
needed impulse. If too much ocenpation in material pursuits 
has sensualized the soul of the nation, while the better ele- 
ments of character have been starved and dwarfed, these new 
events, so unlike all our former history, may perhaps develop 
a higher form of virtue and elevate the national character to 
a more spiritual status. 

Nor are the tendencies and influences here noticed and rep- 
rehended peculiarly and exclusively American. They pertain 
to the civilization of the age; and as that is not limited by 
the boundaries of states and kingdoms, so their workings may 
be seen wherever that civilization prevails—modified some- 
times by established institutions, as in most of the kingdoms 
of Western Europe, or, in the absence of such prescriptive 
powers, as with us, left free to develop their results without 
hinderance. Those causes which so largely influence the 
manners and characters of individuals and of nations, and 
which have gone so far toward making usa community of 
mammon-worshipers, have been scarcely less effective in Great 
Britain; and in some of their most reprehensible results they 
are more clearly seen there than here. More generally ad- 
dicted to commercial occupations than our people, and the 
masses more largely dependent on the course of trade, the 
people of that kingdom are even more intensely than our- 
selves a commercial nation, which is nearly equivalent to say- 
ing they are more mercenary. While much may truly be said 
of the tendency of commercial pursuits to produce suavity of 
manners and cosmopolitan good-will, it can not be denied that 
the mercantile character, when perfected and intensified. pre- 
sents a Shylock, whose every notion of worth and excellence 
is estimated by the balance-sheet of his ledger. The recog- 
nition of this characteristic of the English led the French 
Emperor to speak of them as “a nation of shopkeepers ”—a 
declaration to which they very naturally took exceptions, but 
which they have themselves sufficiently justified, and never 

more fully than in the tortuous ways of their recent policy 
toward this country. 
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It would, however, be great folly to refuse to recognize this 
war as avery great national calamity. All wars are such; 
and in this case all the natural evils of war are to be endured 
by a single nation. Whoever strikes or who receives the 
blow, the injury inflicted falls upon the one undivided though 
distracted nation. It is, therefore, the part of wisdom to rec- 
ognize it as a great evil, and not to turn away from it as 
though it were a matter of small account. Nor has this evil 
come uncaused, nor are its causes so latent that they may not 
be readily seen, in their proper relations to their results. At 
such times the hand of the great moral Governor of the world 
is plainly seen in human affairs, asserting his dominion and 
vindicating his insulted authority. The Nemesis of the my- 
thologists was more than a fable. The sages of Greece de- 
tected the presence of a divinity in human affairs—a power 
at once halting and winged, following upon the track of every 
man and of every nation, to note all their actions, and in due 
time to deal out just retribution to each. But a clearer light 
than heathen sages enjoyed illustrates these things to all who 
are not perversely blinded, which teaches that “there is judg- 
ment with the Most High,” and that “the Judge of all the 
earth will do right ;” and by showing the divine hand intimate- 
ly near to human affairs, it gives assurance that our evils are 
not the creatures of a blind chance, but the legitimate fruits 
of great moral causes. To detect the occasions of our calami- 
ties, that they may be taken away, is, therefore, the part of 
wisdom, in the times upon which our country has fallen, 

The great fault of the age, with all its boasted culture and 
superior civilization, is a practical ignoring of the claims of 
Christian morality in public affairs. In the pecuniary rela- 
tions of society gain is the end of all pursuits, and means are 
accounted excellent or faulty according as they do or do not 
secure that end. Commercial morality extends only to a 
proper respect for the conventional rights of property, and if 
this is but secured it asks no more and inquires no further. 
Political morality is scarcely more elevated in its aims, or 
comprehensive in its contemplations. Treaties and compacts, 
though they denationalize whole races and civil communities 
to aggrandize more powerful states, and constitutions of com- 
monwealths, though founded in iniquity and violating the 
most sacred natural rights of individuals, are appealed to as 
the end of all controversy. ‘Is it not nominated in the bond,” 
is the sufficient demand when the “pound of flesh” is re- 
quired, and to speak in such cases of a “higher law,” is 
something worse than an intolerable impertinence—it is a 
violation of the code of the prevalent political ethics. It has 
at length come to be made matter of grave complaint, and is 
used as a justification for treason itself, that political ques- 
tions have in some cases been submitted to moral tests, and 
that the defenders of our Christian morality have dared, in a 
few cases, to interpose the claims of the right against the in- 
iquitous precepts and practices of power. But comparatively 
few of these have seemed dissatisfied with this state of things, 
As usual in cases of public demoralization, there has been a 
substantial concord between ‘the priests and the prophets” 
on the one hand, and “my people” on the other. The popu- 
lar conscience has been debauched; right and wrong have 
ceased to be properly distinguished; God and his law have 
been practically forgotten in the ordering of public affairs, 
and an atheistic code of selfishness substituted for the univer- 
sal equity of Christianity. 

It would be a false delicacy to refuse to detect a principal 
development of this great fault, in that which has long been 
viewed by many of the wise and good among us as at once our 
national sin and shame, and which is now coming to be recog- 
nized as our nation’s curse—sLaveRY. Itself the offspring of 
covetousness, it proceeds by violating the natural rights of 
private property and of personal liberty, dehumanizing indi- 
viduals as conquering tyrants denationalize weaker nations 
and kingdoms; and having so spoiled its victims it proceeds 
to intrench itself in its unrighteous possession by laws, and 
compacts, and treaties—so creating a new system of morality, 
and calling “evil good, and good evil.” But it is a very short- 
sighted view of this case to consider the wrong of slavery ex- 
clusively the act of the individual slaveholders, or of the civil 
communities by whose laws it is sanctioned. Itis a compli- 








cated villainy, and the fibers of its iniquities are far-reaching, 
involving most to whom they come in its guilt, and all of 
them in its curse. A special guilt may attach to the individ- 
ual enslavers, since the Jaw compels no man to that vile sery- 
ice—though other causes may extenuate that guilt—and the 
slaveholding and non-slayeholding States may be in different 
degrees involved in the guilt of that great wrong, yet all are 
verily guilty. The former are like the Jews at the crucifixion, 
boldly accepting the consequences of what they did; the lat- 
ter, like Pilate washing his hands and declaring himself in- 
nocent, while doing by indirection the deed he so earnestly 
condemned. Participation in a common guilt should indeed 
teach us forbearance toward our unrepentant accomplices, but 
it should not mitigate our detestation of the sin, nor hinder 
our opposition to it. And as slavery exists by virtue of the 
toleration granted to it by the public opinion of the civilized 
world, so all who contribute to that great but unseen power 
are, in proportion to the measures of their contributions, par- 
takers of the guilt which it involves. How comprehensive 
this may be I will not declare. 

It is interesting and instructive to trace the outgoings of 
this great social calamity—our national rebellion—consider- 
ing it as a divine chastisement upon all involved in that stu- 
pendous wrong. It is among the methods of God’s govern- 
ment that our sins shall themselves produce their retributions ; 
so this great curse comes upon the world as a direct result of 
American slavery. Its first and heaviest calamities fall upon 
those who are its immediate agents; who Jove and cherish it; 
who have battened upon its fruits, pronounced it good, and 
sought to make it perpetual. And in this all must see and 
confess the righteousness of the divine judgments. But the 
calamity is not confined to these, as complicity in the wrong 
is not. Our commercial cities especially feel the stroke; and 
they have been the chief supporters, by their sympathies, 
their acts, and their commercial complications, of the system 
of slavery, while our agricultural regions are comparatively 
unharmed, though even these, in common with the whole 
nation, are sufferers, “for that all have sinned,” in the com- 
plicity of the nation—politically, socially, and financially—in 
“the offense.” 

The complicity of Great Britain in the wrong of slavery, 
both in its inception and its perpetuation, is beyond contro- 
versy; and her participation in the present calamity shows 
that in spite of her simulated “holy horror” at its barbari- 
ties, the all-seeing Eye has not failed to notice and to properly 
visit her guilt. The price of blood is in her coffers; it has 
built her palaces and embellished her landscapes ; it has made 
her merchants princes and her nobles like the kings of the 
earth; but now the hand of God seems to be about to turn all 
this guilty prosperity into a curse. And because she is so far 
removed from the scene of the wrongs by which she is en- 
riched; and because she has “washed her hands” of the in- 
iquity of slavery, she is not yet convinced of her sins, nor 
willing to endure the results of her complicity in the guilt of 
slavery. Hinc illae lacrymae. 

What startling revelations would be made should all the 
ramifications of individual and social complicity in the wrongs 
of slavery suddenly become manifest! If on some wight the 
breath of the avenging angel should every-where impart to 
tho fruits of that system a crimson hue, how wide-spread would 
be the fatal tint at the dawning! Not only would whole 
plantations, and dwellings, and cities, and all the treasures 
of civilization in slave-cursed regions bear the lurid crimson ; 
our free cities, their palaces, public edifices and churches; 
the ships that bear our commerce, and the highways of the 
iron horses; the suburban villages that nestle in our hill-sides 
and the broad fields of our yeomanry—all, in fact, though in 
different degrees, would evince the presence of the wide-spread 
wrong. In England scarcely less than in our own country 
would be seen the ensanguined stains, reddening whole cities 
and spreading a lurid pall of blood in the smoke of thousands 
of gigantic manufactories, while upon the garments, the fur- 
niture and equipage, and on the tables of her capitalists, arti- 
sans, and operatives would be disclosed the price of the slaye’s 
unrequited toils. Then should a second angel of wrath 
breathe on this crimson tissue, causing its instant decay, what 
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wide-spread devastation would ensue! A literal realization of 
the apostolic malediction would then appear: “Your riches 
are corrupted, and your garments are moth-eaten. Your gold 
and silver are cankered; and the rust of them shall be a wit- 
ness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. ... 
Behold the hire of the laborers who have reaped down your fields, 
which is of you kept back by fraud, CRIETH; and the cries of them 
that have reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” 
Now, though all this is, as to its physical manifestation, only 
fancy, yet who can doubt that the Divine omniscience traces 
this blood-guiltiness as it permeates far and wide through the 
social body, or that the Divine justice is even now visiting our 
sins upon us? 

But what of the war as to its tendencies and probable re- 
sults? Are we to look upon the two embattled hosts as only 
so many executioners of the Divine displeasure, who are em- 
ployed only to avenge and destroy? Post nubila Phabus is as 
truly a law of Providence as it is an instinctive aspiration of 
the heart; and there is no reason to doubt that the clouds 
that now darken our heavens shall at length ‘‘ bring back the 
sun.” Revolutions often produce salutary effects, but that 
depends largely on the ability of the hands that guide them ; 
and just at that point lies the great interest of the present 
crisis. Do our great men—our rulers and the dictators of 
public opinion—properly appreciate the things that surround 
them and with which they are called to deal? Are they in- 
deed equal to their circumstances and the occasion that is 
upon them? These are questions which thousands of thought- 
ful minds are now asking, not in the spirit of complaint, but 
of intense interest, on account of the greatness of the mat- 
ters at stake, and the as yet untried capabilities of our states- 
men and publicists. Must it not be added also, because there 
has thus far seemed to be a lack of a full comprehension of 
the subject by both our rulers and those who give utterance 
to the public will and sentiments? 

But there is this consolation in this, as in all great social 
movements, that revolutions govern their agents quite as 
largely as they are controlled by them. At such times the 
“logic of events” is the most demonstrative, and it seldom 
fails both to convince and to persuade. A “divinity” shapes 
our ends, while we are permitted only to rough-hew them, or, 
as the proverb hath it, “ Man proposes, but God disposes.” 
We may, therefore, hopefully, though anxiously, watch the 
shiftings of the storm, less anxious for its abatement than to 
see it uprooting and removing its own cause, and after that 
we shall expect return of a calm sunshine; that is, of public 
security based on justice and liberty. 

The necrology of the season contains among others the 
names of two men that have figured largely in the discussions 
of modern times—Senator Douglas and Count Cavour. In 
thus coupling these names together I would not be understood 
to rank them as stars of the same magnitude, but to recognize 
the fact that a lesser light, if near at hand, may be relatively 
greater than a really-greater one far off—as the moon seems 
larger than the largest of the planets. Though he was not 
properly one of the great men of the age, and probably not 
destined to hold any conspicuous place in the history of the 
country, the life of Mr. Douglas, which has terminated so 
abruptly at its noonday, deserves to be studied and duly esti- 
mated. No other country than ours could produce such a 
character, and a combination of the local elements of various 
sections was requisite to its completion. The New England 
education of his boyhood, in independent and self-reliant 
poverty, gave him the first and most needful preparation for 
the battle of life. Endowed with this as his sole patrimony, 
he removed to the great North-West just at the time that the 
genius of empire was there rising into activity, and calling 
for hands and minds to gather her harvests and to guide her 
affairs. A State was forming around him, and he, proving 
himself equal to the occasion, soon placed himself among her 
foremost citizens. Gifted, adventurous, and unscrupulous, he 
urged his way onward and forward, till his career attracted 
the gaze of the nation, and his name was on every tongue; 
while the Presidency, which had been the dream of his youth 
and the goal of his manhood’s ambition, seemed just before 
him, yet ever eluding his grasp. One motive to gain political 


, 


preéminence seems to have stimulated all his efforts and 
guided all his purposes. He indeed possessed but few of the 
qualifications, whether of head or heart, that make up the 
statesman; but he had those of the politician in an almost 
unequaled degree. He was bold even to audacity, frank and 
impulsive, and endowed with that kind of magnetic power 
over other minds by which they are fascinated into a willing 
subjection. He was evidently very little troubled by any con- 
scientious scrupulousness as to the morality of the measures 
he advocated, nor is there sufficient reason to believe that in 
advocating them he contemplated any thing else so much as 
their influences in favor of his schemes of ambition. That 
under all this there was a basis of honest patriotism there is 
also good reason to presume; and finding at last his ambitious 
purposes indefinitely postponed, his patriotism rose above his 
partisanship, and the last days of his life cast a mellow radi- 
ance over the clouds and storms which had obscured its former 
course. If to be spoken well of after death and to be mourned 
sincerely are objects to be coveted, then was the death of Ste- 
phen A. Douglas not untimely. 

A very different record is that which must be made of Ca- 
millo, Count de Cavour, the first statesman of regenerated 
Italy. Descended from a noble ancestry, he inherited from 
his father as the results of the family’s affiliation with the 
first Napoleon, a large fortune obtained by confiscations, and 
with the fall of that great adventurer political proscription 
The revolutions of 1848 first brought him into active duties, 
and even then he showed, by advocating the cause of Italian 
nationality and yet opposing the extreme tendencies of the 
more radical revolutionists, that remarkable blending of pro- 
gressiveness and conservatism for which his later career has 
been distinguished. The reaction which followed the first 
wave of that great revolutionary epocha, did not drive him 





again into obscurity, for of all the European kingdoms Sar- 
dinia alone proved true to the liberal policy promulgated at 
the demands of the people. At the critical moment when 
Napoleon IIT seized the sovereignty of France, Cavour was 
just installed at the head of the Sardinian ministry, and with 
a rare foresight and a judicious appreciation of the “coming 
man,” he made haste to secure for his country the favor of 
the French Autocrat. From that day the destiny of Sardinia, 
and later of all Italy, has been implicated with the affairs of 
France, and the thrones of Victor Emanuel and Louis Na- 
poleon are held by a common tenure. Thongh only a third- 
class European power, Sardinia was kept forward in the pro- 
gramme of national movement, and seven years ago, when 
France and England united to set bounds to the aggressive 
policy of Russia, Sardinia sought and obtained a place in the 
alliance, and so by codperating in the war of the Crimea fairly 
earned the right to be heard at the Conference of Paris. At 
the same time the great minister was both secretly and openly 
fanning the slumbering fires of Italian patriotism, and quick- 
ening the soul of young Italy with the promise of national 
unity. Under the direct influence of Cavour religious freedom 
was established in Sardinia and the authority of the Pope 
virtually discarded. The fears of Austria for the quiet sub- 
mission of Lombardy and Venetia were naturally awakened 
by these movements, and the fatal resolve taken by her Em- 
peror to chastise the little restless mountain-and-island king- 
dom. This movement, on the part of Austria, brought on the 
Italian war of 1859—the most brilliant in the world’s history— 
which resulted directly in the transfer of Lombardy to Sar- 
dinia, and at length in the absorption by the latter State of 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, a large portion of the States 
of the Church, and of the whole kingdom of Naples and Sic- 
ily, while Venetia is trembling like a ripe pear ready to drop 
into her lap. A revolution so extensive and yet so thorough, 
effected so rapidly and yet so quietly—at once restraining the 
impracticable fancies of Mazzini, and directing safely the 
wild impetuosity of Garibaldi, and uniting in the most perfect 
concord tribes most diverse in character and tastes—has no 





parallel in the history of modern times. Among the few 
first-class statesmen of Hurope Count Cavour has occupied a 
high place. Only Palmerston and Louis Napoleon may be 
compared with him; and while to the former must be accorded 
| the glory of ruling a free people with an almost despotic 
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sway, and to the latter that of having seized with his own 
naked hand and held by his own unaided power the most 
powerful and the most restless nation of Europe, to Count 
Cavour belongs the praise of liberating, twenty millions of 
his compatriots, of raising the throne of his King from one 
of the least to a place among the great powers of Europe, and 
of fusing the heterogeneous races of that kingdom into an 
intimate unity of spirit by the power of an all-pervading pat- 
riotism. Whether the work to which he had consecrated his 


energies were so far consolidated that its perpetuity is secured, 
or whether disintegration and confusion are to return upon 
the Italian kingdom is among the questions which time only 
can answer. The spirit of such a man often lives and operates 
long after his demise; so it may be hoped the spirit of Cavour 
will still rule in the councils of Victor Emanuel, direct the 
war-bolts of Garibaldi, restrain the excesses of Mazzini, and 
send terror into the bed-chambers of the Pope and the 
Kaiser. 


Piilar’ s Bale. 


SHALL MīssIoNS BE HAMPERED?—Never before 
were the foreign missionary fields so rich in promise as 
now. Never before was there such pressing necessity 
for the vigorous prosecution of the missionary work at 
home. Yet, in the midst of all, there is great danger 
of a large falling off in the resources of the Missionary 
Society. The result will be curtailment of the work— 
possibly a crushing debt and general disheartening of 
the friends of the cause. Many who have given liber- 
ally in former years will be able to contribute but little 
now. Many Churches will be crippled and their con- 
tributions will fall off. Some will make the times an 
excuse for a vain attempt to cheat the Lord. We have 
some men who can do largely in this emergency. May 
God give them the disposition! Yet our dependence is 
not upon a few princely benefactions. These will do 
good. They will stimulate the Church and help the 
treasury. But if the multitudes in the Church, to 
whom God has not given wealth, will each one contrib- 
ute his little quota, though it be only the widow’s mite, 
the aggregate will swell and multiply mightily in the 
treasury of the Lord. 

The case is of such pressing urgency that we lay 
aside a portion of our editorial preparations to make 
room for the well-considered appeal of the Western 
Treasurer. We beg brethren to read and ponder it well. 
THE NECESSITIES OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY— 

THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS OUR HOPE. 

The present war is a struggle for our very national 
existence. It has been forced upon us, and we must 
meet its issues and results with the firmness and hero- 
ism of Christian patriots. 

The general stagnation of business threatens to crip- 
ple seriously our missionary work, and will inevitably 
plunge the Western Treasury into a debt that will be 
difficult to manage, unless the Church comes up promptly 
and liberally to its relief. Brethren, we are compelled 
to make an earnest appeal for help. You ask, Why do 
you not retrench? At present that is impossible to any 
great extent. The appropriations have already been 


made; the missionaries are in the field; they are de-. 


pendent upon the society for the support of themselves, 
their wives. and children. In most instances it would 
be impossible to recall them in season to secure relief in 
that way, even if that were advisable. Will you leave 
them to starve? No, no, brethren, even though your 
own store be scanty, you can feed and clothe your wives 
and children, and yet spare a little toward feeding’ and 
clothing the families of our missionaries. Will you do 
it? In the fear of God, we ask, Will you do it now? 





Shall our missionary drafts be permitted to go to protest ? 
Sach a thing has never been known in the history of 
Methodism. When we were comparatively poor and 
feeble it was never permitted, even in the most trying 
emergency. Certainly, you will say the Church must 
not now be dishonored by any such thing. Up to this 
moment, no institution in the country has sustained 
higher credit in financial matters. Shall that credit be 
sustained, or shall it go down? Brethren, lovers of the 
Methodist Church, lovers of the cause and kingdom of 
Christ, it is for you to decide this question. If the mis- 
sionary drafts are to be saved from going to protest, the 
means of payment must be supplied. We have no 
where else but to you to look for these means, Shall 
we look in vain? 

Here are the claims upon us. The Western Treasury 
is already in debt about $10,000. Beyond this, appro- 
priations, for the payment of which the Western Treas-, 
ury is responsible, have already been made to the 
amount of $65,285, one-third of which ought to be in 
the Treasury immediately, and the whole by the first 
of January next. These appropriations have been made 
in good faith. There may be some little curtailment, 
and some claims may be relinquished—but the bulk of 
it must be collected and paid, or the Church will be dis- 
honored and the cause suffer. HELP, BRETHREN, HELP! 

Where shall we look for the money? Upon the great 
cities and manufacturing villages, which have hereto- 
fore contributed largely, we can not now rely. Our 
merchants are doing no business, and are sadly embar- 
rassed. Our manufacturing establishments are stand- 
ing idle; the mechanics are out of employment; and the 
proprietors crippled and in not a few instances impov- 
erished. Our commerce is almost extinct. But, thank 
God! seed-time and harvest vet continue. Ye Christian 
men, cultivators of the soil! while the providence of 
God has dried up almost every department of business, 
and cut off almost every other source of revenue, your 
fields are teeming with the luxuriant harvests. May 
we not then appeal to you to come up to the help of the 
cause in this emergency? As your harvests are being 
gathered, lay a portion of them upon the altar as a sac- 
rifice to the Lord. Let it be done quickly. The emerg- 
ency is now upon us. A little extra offering of $1, $5, 
or $10, from each individual in our agricultural dis- 
tricts, if promptly made, would work instant relief. It 
would be hardly felt by the individuals giving; but 
these small sums when brought together, will make a 
large aggregate. 


We appeal to the pastors of owr Churches. Dear 
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brethren, if your missionary collections have already 
been made, please forward the money immediately. Its 
immediate reception will bring great relief. If your 
collections have not been taken, may we not appeal to 
you to take them promptly? Even though the times are 
unpropitious, remember that a small collection is better 
than none. But why may we not, by a thorough and 
earnest effort, have even large collections sent up from 
all our agricultural districts ? 

We do not mean to exempt the cities and villages in 
this appeal. We trust they also will respond to the 
atmost of their ability. Crippled and embarrassed 
though they may be, yet the treasury of the Lord has 
claims upon them. They may not be able to do as 
much as they have done heretofore, but they can do 
something. By a combined, earnest, and systematic ef- 
fort they can do much. 

Let every minister, every official member, and every 
private member of the Church, whether rich or poor, 
take hold of the work; let him make this great interest 
of the Church his own interest, and the Church will be 
saved from dishonor, and the cause from injury. 

ADAM Por, Assistant Treasurer. 





Drar oF Rev. B. Grirren.—The news of the death 
of this venerable minister has touched our heart with 
sorrow. We have been permitted to rank him among 
our earliest and best friends. He entered the ministry 
in 1811, and has occupied many important stations in 
the Church. For several years he has been Secretary 
of the New York Annual Conference, and has repeat- 
edly represented that body in the General Conference. 
Mr. Griffen was a man of great firmness, and was not 
unfrequently charged with being arbitrary. But those 
who were intimate with him, well knew that a noble, true, 
and kind heart beat beneath the surface. As years ad- 
vanced upon him, his spirit became still more genial and 
kind; and we doubt whether he ever stood so high in 
the affections of his brethren, as he did in the last years 
of his life. It is pitiable to see an old man—who has 
long served God and deserves well of the Church— 
growing dissatisfied and morose in old age, and coming 
in the end to feel that the Church neglects him and his 
younger brethren are conspiring against him. No man 
need lose his hold upon the affections of his younger 
brethren as he grows old; nor will he unless by some- 
thing repellant in his own nature. Brother Griffen died 
triumphing in the faith of Christ. His memory will be 
precious in the hearts of his brethren, as well as in 
many a household, in the great Methodist family. 








DEATH OF SENATOR DOUGLAS.—The death-bed scene 
of Senator Douglas, furnishes some striking contrasts 
to the above. There were many noble traits in his 
character, such as will give him a warm place in the 
esteem of the young men of America. Yet, we must 
say in sadness, his was a life and a character which can 
not be safely commended to the imitation of the young. 
His eventful life was finished at a most propitious 
time, probably, for his future fame. In bis political ca- 
reer he no doubt committed grave errors; but these are 
at least partially atoned for by his unwavering devotion 
to his country. In the wanderings of his delirium, he 
would say: “Why do we stand still? let us press on! 
Let us to Alexandria, quick!” ‘Telegraph to the Pres- 
ident, and let the column move on!” His dying mes- 





| very social as well as civil relations, would no longer 


sages to his sons were to the same import: ‘Tell them 
to obey the laws, and support the Constitution of the 
United States.” But how sad that he neglected so en- 
tirely the care of his soul! O! ye who are so eager in 
the pursuit of worldly honors, wealth, or pleasure, while 
ye neglect “the one thing needful,’ go ye and learn a 
mournful lesson, at the death-bed of Senator Douglas. 
Upon being asked whether he desired the ministrations 
of religion, he replied: “ There is no time for these things 
now.” In five hours more he was in eternity. It was 
the sad close of an active, stormy, ambitious life. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—The following prose articles 
we most respectfully decline: My Dream; Alfred Ten- 
nyson; Thanksgiving Day; The Daguerreotype; A 
Warning to the Young; Anna Fan; Deep Soundings. 
The poems mentioned below we must place upon the 
same list. Some of them have merit, but we think we 
shall do the writers as well as ourself only justice to lay 
them aside and ask for better: Rise, ye Fallen; To Die | 
is Gain; Roaming; Little Ella; Contentment; There 
Remaineth a Rest; Voice of the Wind; Martha’s Hour; 
The Old Clock; Strawberries; Birds in Heaven; Only 
Dreaming; Italia; Memory (anonymous;) The Indian’s 
Burial; I’ll Bring Thee Pearls (good, except a few un- 
musical lines;) Life’s Duties; A Sonnet. Also the poem, 
commencing: 

“JT that am writing this rhyme, 
More than forty years since 
Was ushered into time, 


And yet I am here 
On this mundane sphere.” 


MEMOIR OF MRS. JANE TRIMBLE.—This little work 
is just passing through the press. Itis indeed “a trib- 
ute of affection from a grandson ’’—warm, tender, truth- 
ful. Mrs. Trimble was a pioneer woman, both in the 
State and in the Church. She was one of God’s noble- 
women. Her Life is full of touching as well as thrill- 
ing incidents; and her faith, her devotion, and her 
Christian example in patience and labor worthy of all 
imitation. Her “grandson,” who by‘ the way is none 
other than the Rev. Dr. J. M. Trimble, has in this little 


volume erected a worthy monument to the pious and 
eminent dead, 


“CAN THERE NOT BE A CoMPROMISE?”—So inquires 
a friend. Yes, we can compromise. The Government 
can make terms with the rebels. It can receive them 
back into fraternal embrace; or it can permit them to set 
up for themselves. The gain of such a course would bea 
probable cessation of hostilities; many lives and much 
property might be saved; a temporary and uncertain 
peace might be secured, and business might in a measure 
revive from its present prostration. The loss would be 
the utter and hopeless demoralization of the Govern- 
ment. Not only would it be said, ‘The great Republic 
is no more;” but it would be added that self-govern- 
ment is demonstrated to be an impossibility. Every 
thing—our Government, our laws, our commerce, our 


rest on any firm or reliable foundation. The wounds 
unprobed and unhealed from the bottom, would soon 
break out afresh. Property without limit would be 
destroyed; victims without number would perish; an- 
archy without redemption wonld reign. “Let the 


column move on!” 
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RETRIBUTION. 


BY REV. B. F. CRARY, D. D. 


WAY in the twilight of the world’s first great 

cycle was a king named Adoni-Bezek. He 
was a tyrant and rebel against God, as men of 
his class have often been since. He had a singu- 
lar fondness for peculiar tortures, a kingly virtue 
by no means uncommon. The ungodly subjects 
of Adoni-Bezek had offended the Israelites, and 
Judah and Simeon had formed a league to pun- 
ish them. The wicked king, who was the terror 
and disgrace of his people, now became their 
leader to ruin. Ten thousand men fell before 
Israel, “but Adoni-Bezek fled, and they pursued 
after him, and caught him, and cut off his thumbs, 
and his great toes,” or as it is in Hebrew, the 
thumbs of his hands and his feet. Adoni-Bezek’s 
experience is interesting to all tyrants, and we 
quote it as an appropriate introduction to the 
thoughts we intend to utter: 

“And Adoni-Bezek said, threescore and ten 
kings, having their thumbs and their great toes 
cut off, gathered their meat under my table: as I 
have done, so God has requited me. And they 
brought him to Jerusalem, and there he died.” 
What an interesting crowd of guests, these sev- 
enty thumbless kings must have made! What 
delight to behold them marked in this novel 
manner! A strange hand guides the armies of 
Israel, and Adoni-Bezek becomes a captive, and 
his thumbs and great toes are cut off as an in- 
stance of retributive justice. This royal captive 
is one of many thousands who have, in a similar 
manner, proved that God requites according to 
the deeds of men. 

Sometimes kings take a fancy to cut off peo- 
ple’s heads instead of their thumbs, and then the 
like ceremony generally ends their own lives. 
Haman, after consultation with his amiable wife, 


thought it would be an eminently-proper thing 
Vou, XXI.—33 








to hang Mordecai, the Jew. His own patriotic 
neck filled Mordecai’s place on that occasion, and 
Mrs. Haman had abundant cause to think that 
her advice was, after all, not as appropriate as 
might have been given. 

The God of truth and justice has established 
a government that never makes any mistakes. 
It is not built on the platform of any party. We 
do not believe that there is any possibility of 
bribing the infinite Throne./Heaven is true to 
the poor, the needy, and the oppressed, whatever 
men may do. 

In the days of Darius, the Persian monarch, 
certain office-holders attempted a plot of great 
wickedness against a most excellent man. Dan- 
iel was a man of genius, piety, learning, and 
great ability as a governor. The rich and pow- 
erful dreaded his influence and determined to put 
him to death. They selected, as an interesting 
way of getting him effectually put out of hear- 
ing, the method of feeding him to hungry lions. 
That experiment had rather an unfortunate issue 
for the courtiers of Darius. The lions mysteri- 
ously refused to make a supper of Daniel, but 
aecepted the other benevolent gentlemen as a 
most dainty breakfast. It is unquestionably a 
most difficult matter for wicked men to manage 
Providence. They can manage all else with 
seeming ease. They plan admirably, the devil 
helps, and the only reason they do not always 
succeed is, that their. mischief has a remarkable 
tendency to fall on their own heads. We have 
always noticed this, and have been so impressed 
of late with this ‘very peculiar state of things 
that we could not forbear the pleasure of warn- 
ing those who may read this, that plans made 
against justice and truth have a very bad pros- 
pect of getting on to completion, except in a 
most unexpected manner, ending disastrously to 
the ‘high contracting parties. Now, if we were 
disposed to procure the cutting off of all your 
thumbs and great toes; and if we had the power 
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to execute this design, we should fully expect to 
be buried minus thumbs and toes. If we were 
to institute the useless punishment of cutting off 
the noses of people who did not allow us to use 
that member as a handle by which to lead them, 
we would not think it unlikely that our noses 
would go too in like manner. Any particular 
mischief has a way of inverting itself, like the 
missile called boomerang, employed by the sav- 
ages of Australia. They throw it with great 
force, and after performing its mission it returns 
to the feet of the owner. An unskillful hand 
would be almost certain to knock himself down. 

When a man hurls a club at the head of an- 
other it may hit the mark, but it often happily 
recoils and knocks the head off of the party of 
the first part. God inspired Obadiah to write 
of Edom, “As thou ‘hast done, it shall be done 
unto thee; thy reward shall return upon thine 
own head.” 

It is a most unpleasant thing to have matters 
arranged in this way, yet we know no way of 
avoiding the operation of inevitable laws. There 
seems to be great regularity in the way things 
are done all over this world, so much so that 
even an infidel might suspect that a secret hand 
was moving the wheel of fortune, and moving it 
in a way to make fate unfavorable to sin. Jesus 
Christ, our Savior, had a most wonderful way of 
talking, so much so that 1t was said, “He spake 
as never man spake.” On one occasion he said, 
“For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged, and with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.” Here is the same 
law of providential equivalents written and pub- 
lished by unerring wisdom. The history of the 
world is full of examples, and this age is replete 
with striking testimony to the same great facts. 
A man may measure to others cruelty, scorn, in- 
justice, and yet all of these shall settle like 
harpies on his own tables, and no power can 
drive them away. The business that inevitably 
does not pay is that which dishonors God, re- 
presses virtue, or insults humanity in any sense. 
If there is any thing melancholy, it is the per- 
sistent determination of bad men to defeat the 
will of God, and the miserable way in which they 
come out in their mad enterprise. Every course 
of sinning has its way of hastening to retribu- 
tion. The intoxicating cup does its mission with 
certainty and speed. The course of the debau- 
chee, or libertine, or gambler, leads to ruin of 
fortune and all we mean by hell in a world to 
come. Each path leads on to its own unerring 
doom, and Omnipotence alone can save the fallen 
spirit from an ultimate lapsing to eternal despair. 
Pope Alexander VI, a fair specimen: of that line 
of tyrants and apostates, “prepared a jar of por- 
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soned sweetmeats in order to destroy the wealthy 
Cardinal Corneto. He ate of them himself and 
died in agony.” The history of the Popes would 
furnish examples sufficient to convince any one 
of an overruling Providence. 

Louis the Debonnaire, son and successor of 


‘Charlemagne, put his nephew Bernard to death, 


and forced his three brothers to assume the cler- 
ical tonsure. This was done at the instigation 
of his Queen. She soon died. He married again. 
His wife was unfaithful, a spurious son was born 
to his house, and finally succeeded in ascending 
the throne of France; while his own sons, after 
treating their father as unnaturally as he had 
treated his brothers, died unregretted. 

Let any one read the life of Henry VIII, and 
he will be convinced that that lustful and guilty 
monarch was conducted through his career by a 
guiding hand, which would not let his wickedness 
reach the intended result, but im every case 
turned the bolt directed at truth against the head 
of error. 

Anne Boleyn rejoiced at the death of Cathe- 
rine, for she hopedssoon to be a queen herself. 
She was at last a queen, was supplanted by Jane 
Seymour, and beheaded by her husband’s com- 
mand, 

Cardinal Wolsey is an illustrious example of 
the justice of Providence. He sought the Papal 
throne, a phantom which he pursued through 
many years. He was disappointed in his ambi- 
tious hopes, and exclaimed once after a sore de- 
feat, “They laugh at me, and thrust me in the 
second rank. So be it! I will create such a con- 
fusion in the world as has not been seen for ages. 
.. . I will do it, even should England be swal- 
lowed up in the tempest!” He deliberately plot- 
ted the divorce between Henry VIII and Cathe- 
rine. His pride and ambition, his bigotry and 
intolerance, his great abilities and unscrupulous 
zeal made him a marked man, a signal instance 
of human infirmity and Divine justice. Iago 
does not pursue Othello with more malice and 
art than Wolsey manifests in managing this cruel 
and infamous divorce. (To embroil Henry with 
the Pope and Charles V is the great object. Sug- 
gestion after suggestion is made in the true spirit 
of the tempter. His success was equal to his 
demerit; he plotted like a bigot and executed 
like a cardinal. He secured two divorces in one 
act; the first he planned, the second Providence 
arranged; the first made it easy for Henry to be- 
gin his course of marrying and killing his wives, 
the second set England free from the monstrous 
plague of Papal supremacy. Wolsey divorced 
the King and Queen; God divorced England and 
Rome. 

This unhappy man, after passing through a 
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course of ambition and crime scarcely equaled, 
met at last the common fate of unrepenting sin- 
ners. His sentence on himself was, “If I had 
served God as diligently as I have served the 
king, he would not have given me over in my 
gray hairs!” He afterward added, “This is my 
just reward!” A life of impurity, dishonesty, 
intrigue, and ambition, ended in confusion, re- 
morse, and, in a word, retribution. History de- 
scribes great cycles, as though time were an im- 
mense wheel, revolving with steady motion. It 
begins where it ends, and ends where it begins. 
Great families founded in crime, mounting to 
power over human hopes, and rights, and hearts, 
end in dismay and blood. Great national offenses, 
committed with seeming impunity, turn over on 
the wheel till they appear again, punished with 
the impartiality of avenging justice. Pharaoh 
defies God and goes under the waters of the sea, 
leaving a very large company of fugitive slaves 
in a fair way of escape, and no supreme court to 
decide against them. Xerxes was an immensely- 
rich and a consummately-foolish king. He 
marched to Greece with millions of his subjects, 
most of whom were left dead on its plains. He 
marched by Thermopylæ; he met there Leonidas, 
ñan agent of Providence and a type of Greece. 
He left his proud army hewn to pieces by the 
Greeks at Salamis, Mycale, and Platæa, while he 
escaped across the Hellespont in a fishing-boat, 
and hastened to pay his debt and meet retribu- 
tion in a violent death at home. So went Alex- 
ander, Julius Cesar, and Napoleon Bonaparte— 
all hurrying through the same death-scenes down 
the perilous way to judgment. 

Thus went the early English kings. William, 
Duke of Normandy, had his life imbittered by 
the rebellion and profligacy of his son Robert, 
his death hastened by remorse and shame, and 
his body, insulted by a disgusting burial, being 
carted away like a pauper. Treason, villainy, 
and violence now mount up to the summit; anon 
they go down till they are lost to human sight, 
and perdition suggests itself as their doom. “We 
meet this bloody round of treachery and venge- 
ance again and again in England during the 
dark era of the ‘war of the roses? Edward IV, 
and his brutal brothers, murdered Henry VI, the 
Prince of Wales, and thousands of the adherents 
of the house of Lancaster. And then the royal 
trio turned their fury against one another. 
Clarence was murdered by his brothers. Edward 
perished in the prime of his life; his death being 
hastened by the cares and anxieties attending 
the usurped crown, by remorse for his brother’s 
death, and by his indulgence in those pleasures 
which his assumed rank gave him, His two 
sons were murdered by command of their uncle 


Richard, and Richard himself was slain in battle. 
And nearly all who aided the fierce brothers in 
their cruelties came to untimely ends.” 

Glance back again at Rome—at her Cesars, 
her emperors, They are knaves, fools, and ty- 
rants in one solemn procession marching to judg- 
ment. They run from crime to punishment so 
fast, it is hard to be blind to the philosophy they 
teach. See the whirl of those rapid revolutions 
that sends them headlong to the pit. They are 
mad men defying Omnipotence, and they are 
coming out in the usual way. An unknown 
writer says: 

“The licentious monster, Domitian, fell by the 
hand of the assassin. The fiddling fool and 
bloody knave, Nero, poisoned himself. The fero- 
cious Caligula was killed by conspirators, after a 
reign of four years. The brutal Commodus was 
first poisoned and then strangled. The savage 
fratricide, Caracalla, was stabbed with a dagger. 
The effeminate, superstitious, vindictive Elaga- 
balus, was assassinated by the Pretorian guards. 
The remorseless giant, Maximin, was slain in his 
tent. The cruel debauchee, Gallienus, was killed 
by a dart from the hand of a conspirator. Cari- 
nus, who, Gibbon says, united the extravagances 
of Hlagabalus with the cruelties of Domitian, fell 
by the hand of an injured husband. Gallus, dis- 
tinguished for his treachery and bloodthirstiness, 
was betrayed and murdered.” 

Now, this is a record sufficiently startling, but 
its significance is forgotten in the whirl of pleas- 
ure and crime, that constitutes much of this 
world’s history. One generation has experiences 
that ought to warn those following; but our stu- 
pidity renders it necessary for each of us to pass 
the same road in order to understand its difficul- 
ties. If a rope was kept across Niagara, and 
one or two had crossed safely and a hundred had 
been lost, it would be a strong temptation to all 
of the numerous fools that pass that way. Who 
wants to be outdone? Who is willing to submit 
to the rules of slow honesty in the acquisition of 
wealth and power? Modern history speaks of 
God and retribution as plainly as ancient times, 
France demonstrated a Providence, and wrote 
out the indisputable logic of retribution in deep 
blood-stains which warn us, and will remind us 
of our own history if we do not see light before 
our cup is full. First, there are the royalists all 
together, king, queen, nobles, all having a divine 
right to tax and rule France, divine right to 
make the poor poorer and the nobles richer. 
These have been writing their own sentence for 
ages; from Clovis down the Merovingian line to 
Pepin; from Charlemagne along the Carlovingiam 
line to Charles the Fair; from Philip IV, in the 
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to Charles X of the Bourbons, and from him to 
Louis Philippe, this throne of France is a death- 
shade on liberty. It is a monstrous pestle, and 
the people are in the mortar, being ground to 
powder. These extraordinary people in all these 
ages, descending to our times, endure this grind- 
ing process. From barbarism in the fifth cen- 
tury, to the politest nation in the world in the 
eighteenth, they endured perpetual mauling. 
They keep muttering, and swearing, and huzza- 
ing for la belle France, and shouting “ Vive le 
roi, vive l Empereur,” with an occasional ery of 
vive la republique; but all the time it is in their 
hearts to take vengeance some time. 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


— occo 


“KATA DUNAMIN”—ACCORDING TO 
YOUR POWER. 





BY MRS. B. B. LEAVITT. 





T was such a bright, joyous morning! how 

could any one pass it unheeded, much less repel 
its winning influence! Yet the exhausted frame 
of some night-watcher might reasonably fail to be 
recruited by its freshness. The crushing weight 
that strikes the heart as the life-flame of a de- 
parting friend flickers and brightens, flickers 
again, then again waves into brilliance, and then 
drops into the darkness of death; ay, yes, the en- 
shrouding gloom of such a scene might effectually 
close the eye to its loveliness, and perchance— 
strange fact!—perchance there are those so gross, 
so stolid, so unimpressible by earth’s beauties or 
heaven’s glories, as to look out from their dull 
souls upon all mornings alike—each but the stu- 
pid reiteration of the preceding. Mrs. Sinclair 
belonged to neither class. A sweet, happy coun- 
tenance was usually hers. A bright eye mirrored 
a buoyant spirit. A cheerful voice echoed a 
lively soul; but now she sat in her nursery en- 
veloped in the mists of an evidently-disturbed 
mind. She cast her eye toward the window, 
upon whose dark green curtain waved to and fro 
the reflected leaves and branches of noble trees, 
and beyond which stretched plains, and hills, and 
knolls, here a gently-flowing stream, there a 


broad meadow disposed with nature’s own beau-: 


tiful variety—one glance and it was withdrawn 
hastily —pettishly. The cloud lowered more 
heavily over the brow, while the sunbeams, with 
painful contrast, danced, and flashed, and quiv- 
ered all about her, flinging their coquettish kisses 
upon every polished surface, and tinging with 
their golden beams the pretty curls of a tiny 
head that bobbed about here, there, every-where. 
Now and then the little fellow paused beside his 
mother, but receiving no encouraging look, ran 





off again to his plays, but soon soft tones of en- 
treaty accompanied the earnest, pleading gaze. 

“Up lap, mamma, up lap; pease, up lap.” 

“No, no, Harry, mamma won't up lap. There, 
go play and pile your blocks.” 

Thus rebuffed Harry puckered up his lip, but 
forming a more manly resolution crept off to 
“play and pile the blocks.” One or two efforts 
sufficed, however, and with baby perseverance, 
that insures success, he tottled his way back 
again and was soon pulling right lustily at his 
mother’s dress. 

“Yes, yes, I may abandon all hopes of being 
any thing but a nurse and housekeeper,” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Sinclair. Married ladies have no 
chance whatever for mental improvement, and 
yet, silly creatures! girls must marry the minute 
they are out of school,” and the mother tossed 
aside the book, an interrupted effort to read 
which had brought the cloud, and with, by no 
means, a gentle motion placed the importuner 
upon her lap. 

“Don’t you wish yourself eight years younger 
and Hattie Lane again?’ Mrs. Sinclair was not 
really aware that her voice had uttered her hasty 
thoughts. It fell upon her husband’s ear as he 
sought the nursery with quiet step to give his 
wife an agreeable surprise, but the strange words 
caused him to pause upon the threshold, and the 
ready kiss lingered upon the lip. “Yes, I do,” 
replied Hattie with pettish earnestness and 
averted face, but glancing stealthily around 
she read wounded love upon every line of the 
face before her. “No, no, dearest, you know I 
do n’t,” and in an instant the really-affectionate 
wife was in her husband’s arms. “You know I 
am a great deal happier than I ever was or could 
have been without you, but then” — 

“But then all these children, and this great 
house, and this exacting husband, and such a 
multitude of terrible cares to weigh you down.” 

Mrs. Sinclair smiled, for the case as it really 
existed was amusing. Her house, though pos- 
sessing every comfort, was not large; children 
but three, health uninterrupted, and, to crown 
all, one of the very best of “good husbands;” so 
that although Hattie Sinclair thought she had 
every thing to try her, in reality the case was not 
intensely alarming. As for care she had none. 
She could not possibly have defined its meaning 
from her own experience, and yet month and 
year had slipped away without witnessing that 
mental advancement she felt ought to have been 
made. Mrs. Sinclair smiled, but her countenance 
was left by ño means unclouded. She sighed 
deeply as she looked up into her husband’s face 
and said, “I wish I could find more time for 
reading.” ; 
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“ Well, Hattie, why do wt you? I am sure I 
can not see.” 

“Certainly not, gentlemen never see any thing.” 

“Yes, Ido. I see my sweet wife with tasteful 
toilet ready to greet her husband’s return, and ”— 

“Ah,” interrupted the wife with a half-angry 
flush deepening her cheek, “I suppose you think 
my toilet has consumed the morning.” _ 

“Tut, tut, Hattie, you are too sensitive—too 
inflammable. I only meant you were always 
ready to greet your husband’s return for dinner, 
and the children too are so neatly dressed, and 
your household altogether so well arranged.” 

“ And it is of all this I complain. System has 
been my constant aim, and yet when the thou- 
sand little duties, which every day brings, are 
discharged, there is very little if any time left 
for reading. The pen is altogether out of the 
question.” 

- “Can not you save a little time between 
times ?” ; 

“Between times,” echoed Hattie scornfully. 
“Pray, what do you mean by between times? 
Truly a gentleman’s suggestion! It is all be- 
. tween times where there is an infant.” 

« When he is asleep, then.” 

“Nonsense, I have to seize the opportunity 
when Harry is. asleep to superintend parlor, 
kitchen, cellars, and a thuusand other things. It 
is a merciful providence that babies must sleep 
some of the time.” 

“Well, Hatte dear, you say gentlemen never 


see any thing, and I suppose it must be true, for: 


I can’t see for the life of me why you should be 
so burdened as you say you are, when you have 
two such good servants. I believe I could man- 
age them so as to save my own time. Why 
do n’t you” — 

“QO, it really amuses me to hear gentlemen say 
how they could manage servants; and as to ever 
comprehending the intricacies of housekeeping, 
or the scope of a woman’s duties, you might as 
well: expect their wives to fathom by intuition 
the mysteries of AUschylus. But I may just as 
well submit to circumstances. Housekeepers and 


mothers must be housekeepers and mothers, I | 


suppose, and not aspire to any thing beyond.” 

Mrs. Sinclair drew a doleful long sigh, almost 
followed by a shower of tears; for although she 
thought her conclusions were logical enough, 
there was a strange perversity of disinclination 
to submission. 

“No, no, Hattie, we ll not. yield the point so 
easily. Why not take the evening? You have 
a marvelous talent, for early tucking the little 
creatures out of sight—really persuading them 
to be sleepy. That is the very thing, for we are 


not often interrupted by visitors,” and Mr. Sin- | 








clair looked highly pleased that he had hit upon 
so felicitous a plan. Alas, alas! he was n’t wise 
in that suggestion. What wife—I mean wife in 
the true, noble, devoted, perhaps old-fogyish 


sense of the term—what wife, with heart bound- 


ing toward the evening hour with its gown and 
slippers, so suggestive of affection and preference, 
with its easy chair and books, its drawn curtains 
and glowing grate, and.—quiet—what wife would. 
not have looked just as this wife looked, with her 
face all full of surprise, through which flashed 
unmistakable indignation? True, the devotee 
of concerts, balls, or parties would never think 
of associating pleasure with such circumstances. 
To sit whole evenings with only one’s husband! 
what stupidity unendurable! But any wife like 
Hattie Sinclair would have looked probably just 
as Hattie did look, as she replied quite emphat- 
ically: “I anticipate the evening as a time for 
agreeable conversation with my husband. But 
if you value my society so little after the absence 
of the day and are willing I should spend that 
time in reading, very well. Ill commence at 
once with a course of history,” and Hattie looked 


_| quite heroic, with head uplifted and eye flashing 


such gigantic resolutions. 

Mr. Sinclair laughed outright. “ What strange 
little beings some ladies are! Incomprehensible 
anomalies!’ Ten minutes ago I felt myself quite 
obnoxious to you, and now you look like injured 
innocence or something equally pitiful. What 
an unpardonable fault that I should on the one 
hand be willing to sacrifice the evening for your 
mental improvement, and on the other should 
even think that you would be willing to take the 
evening from me! What silly creatures girls are 


| to marry the minute they are out of school!” 


“Nonsense, nonsense; hush, please!” and the 
wife’s hand passed playfully over the speaking 
lips to smother back. the words, and pickmg up 
a battle-door challenged her husband to a game, 
during which all ill humor and clouds were soon 
dissipated. ë 

That evening, as Mr. Sinclair was looking over 
some documents in his library, intending to de- 
scend to the parlor as soon as he thought his 
wife was liberated from her nursery, the door 
quietly opened. Hattie entered, and as quietly 
walked to the shelf, where glittered in gold letters 
and substantial bindings a series of historical 
works, 

“Now,” said she, playfully shaking her head 
at her husband, “you see I intend executing my 
threat. I am determined to spend three hours 
daily in reading, and if the day passes without 
affording the time, why, ‘there ’s the evening, 
that’s the very thing” ” 

“Bravo, bravo, my energetic wife; but let me 
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read you something first.” Mr. Sinclair took 
down a book, and, drawing Hattie to his side, 
translated a few lines. Gold was created by one 
touch of the mythical Midas. Who can compute 
the power of a single word? What all-trang- 
forming influence may lie withinit! Acted upon, 
it may excite the fiendish passions of hell itself, 
or acted upon, it may disrobe earth of gloom and 
fling over it the light of beauty and joy. 
“Death” from the lips of the Girondist Vergnie- 
aud sealed the doom of Louis XIV and placed 
the balance of power in the hands of the Jaco- 
bins. Every-day existence may move slowly 
along in dull routine, and one word fraught with 
power may change the destiny of a life, and 
changing life alter the destiny of eternity. “Kata 
Dunamin” fell from the lips of the wise Socrates 
into the ear of Hattie Sinclair and produced a 
revolution. Unobtrusive, quiet, unimportant, 
and unknown to the great world around her, yet 
within the compass of her own being she experi- 
enced the installation of a new principle. 

“Kata Dunamin, Kata Dunamin, according to 
your power,” she repeated again and again, and 
from that day seriously and persistently sought 
to incorporate the spirit of the motto with every 
duty of every-day life. 

“Do you not think so, Mrs. Warton?” 

“I do not know. Perhaps so. I look over 
the papers every morning for the news, and then 
by the time my toilet is completed I either shop, 
or make, or receive calls. My siesta after dinner, 
and evening company, engross the rest of the 
day, so that I can not read much.” 

“Noble mode of spending one’s life,” thought 
Mr. Gilmore as he turned to another lady.’ 

“What say you, Mrs. Cooper? Will you not 
agree with me that ladies might find more time 
for mental cultivation ?” 

“I can only ‘say, Mr. Gilmore, from my own 
experience. When I married I looked upon my 
husband’s library, which was extensive and well 
selected, with perfect delight, for I had always 
been fond of reading, and now with greater facil- 
ities I anticipated great acquisitions, but in the 
course of years so many little tongues learned to 
call me mamma that I gradually yielded to my 
hinderances, gave up in despair, and now I can- 
didly confess I scarcely read half a dozen books 
in a year, perhaps not that many. Really I do 
aot see how ladies, especially mothers, can read a 
great deal, much less use their pen, if they attend 
faithfully to their homes in all their departments.” 

“Mr. Gilmore, you have started an interesting 
subject,” remarked a gentleman approaching. I 
may remark that a few friends were spending an 
evening with Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair. “Suppose,” 
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continued he, “we institute a general discussion 
or sit as a corps of inquisitors and ascertain why 
these ladies in particular, and all ladies generally, 
give up their accomplishments and fail to culti- 
vate their minds to the extent ambitious papas 
and proud-of-my-wife husbands desire.” 

“O, let me give you one, if not the reason, to 
begin with!” exclaimed a vivacious lady, starting 
up and clapping her hands in her enthusiasm. 
“Gentlemen generally have such a keen and sen- 
sible appreciation of a ‘good table,’ that what 
lady can be so unkindly selfish as to prefer intel- 
lectual food for herself when her husband, after 
luxuriating his day among his books, no matter 
whether theological, medical, literary, or mercan- 
tile, for any thing in the shape of a book has an 
elevating influence, when he would prefer to dine 
on well-dressed ducks and rich puddings! Now, 
ours is a professedly-democratic country, servants 
lamentably incompetent, and I forthwith make 
the astute declaration, that cooks can not be blue 
stockings. At any rate, I hate these highly-in- 
tellectual ones,” added the lady, tossing her 
pretty little head contemptuously, “do n’t you, 
cousin Thomas?” — 

“Well, a real out-and-out blue ate is wt 
altogether the thing,” replied cousin Thomas 
waggishly; “but then a cultivated, noble, in- 
tellectual ”’— 

“Intellectual nonsense, brother,” interrupted 
Mrs. Pomeroy. “I do not believe you ever saw 
a decidedly-intellectuallady who made a good 
housekeeper. Remember Mrs. , of whose 
charming intellectuality we heard so much. You 
were fascinated, and so was I, with her conver- 
sational powers. When I saw she was familiar 
with Greek and Latin authors, and Hebrew too, I 
dare say I shrunk within the capacious folds of 
my own ignorance, and in simplicity fell to moral- 
izing upon the wickedness of not storing the mind 
with all lore. But I afterward dined with a 
large company at the house, and O what dishes! 
They were absolutely dowdy. It was plain to 
be seen that intellectual proclivities had super- 
seded what I should have called sweet domestic 
comfort. Of course she might have employed a 
regular housekeeper, but some way these excess- 
ively-intellectual ones apparently think it neither 
necessary nor desirable to render home attractive. 
Great exceptions—as Madame Roland, for in- 
stance—there are, doubtless.” 

“Had Mrs. children ?” 

“O yes, several, and they corresponded with 
the mother and her table. Dressed like frights— 
perfectly destitute of taste, and exhibited, I 
thought, a lack of all discipline. During my ob- 
servations and wonderings whether it was really 
compatible for so-called ‘intellectual ladies’ to 
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make good mothers and housekeepers, the corus- 
cations of Mrs. ’s wit and learning were 
flashing most brilliantly, charming the gentlemen, 
who, I venture to say, were wishing their wives 
possessed such superior talents. No! It is well 
enough for rich old maids to be intellectual and 
literary, but wives and mothers! their business 
is to make home sunny, and joyous, and orderly, 
and if that is secured I fancy there will not be 
much time left for erudition, much less scribbling 
poetry, essays, stories, etc.” 

“Pretty well adduced, Mrs. Pomeroy. Still, I 
am not altogether convinced of the correctness 
of your position, though I confess verging rea- 
sonably fast toward it. But,” continued Mr. Gil- 
more, “ Mrs. Sinclair must place a link in the 
chain of argument. She has as many of these 
all-time-engrossing little ones as any lady pres- 
ent. Your husband, Mrs. Sinclair, of course he 
is exacting—all husbands are—and you must 
have the most perfect domestic arrangements. 
Mrs. Gilmore considers you an oracle of wisdom 
in the management of inefficient servants. Now 
add all this to the well-defined impression that 
you are becoming quite literary in your pursuits, 
I am fearful indeed, even what some of these 
ladies so heartily despise—of the deepest dye 
too—O spirit of Hannah More, be not insulted !— 
all this, I say, makes your opinion of invaluable 
importance.” And Mr. Gilmore bowed most 
grandiloquently. 

“O spirit of Lord Chesterfield, hast thou re- 
turned to earth to appear before us in the person 
of this thy disciple!” imitated Mrs. Sinclair with 
a mischievous glance around. “Unfortunately, 
Mr. Gilmore, your compliments are quite unde- 
served, for, being a wife, and mother, and mis- 
tress of a house, I of course experience all the 
difficulties the ladies have urged.” 

“Ts it possible? I thought you were a great 
reader,” exclaimed two or three voices simulta- 
neously. 

“By no means,” replied Mrs. Sinclair, smiling 
and glancing at her husband, who smiled in re- 
turn. “It is very seldom I read more than an 
hour or two during the day, and frequently not 
half that time.” 

“How, then, do you accomplish the perusal of 
so many books?” inquired Mrs. Cooper, an es- 
pecially-intimate friend. 

“Merely by doing what I can,” replied our 
“sensitive, inflammable” Hattie, with a quiet 
air. “I learned, some years ago, that it was the 
only way for me to accomplish any thing toward 
mental improvement. Formerly I permitted 
myself to be so entirely engrossed with other 
duties—my time seemed so divided that I never 





found the hours I deemed necessary for the cul- | 
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ture of my mind. I was always wishing and 
always hoping for something better, and looking 
forward to the period when I could command my 
whole time; but year after year rolled away and 
witnessed no change. I confess I greatly chafed 
under the restraints of domestic duty, and, to tell 
the truth, felt often indignant because I could 
not read ad libitum, instead of performing a mul- 
titude of little things that you.all know, ladies, 
daily crowd upon us. Finally I gave up in de- 
spair of ever having uninterrupted ours, and 
contented myself in gathering up minutes, once 
so despised; and a day rarely passes during 
which I can not find some time, and it is really a 
matter of surprise how a little systematic read- 
ing tends to remove the weariness of a mother’s 
duties.” 

“Good, good,” exclaimed Mr. Gilmore, rubbing 
his hands together with evident satisfaction, 
though putting to defiance all rules of Chester- 
field grace. “You have confirmed me in my 
opinion, Mrs. Sinclair. The added link has 
broken the chain. If ladies only wil they can 
secure some time for mental culture.” 


“Who would think that this room had been 
nicely put in order but an hour ago!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Cooper, as she took her seat in her nursery 
and drew wearily toward her a large work-basket 
heaped with fresh clothes from the laundry. The 
floor was already strewed with the rejected play- 
things of three sturdy urchins, one of whom was 
making a vigorous effort to stuff the mouth of 
their patient horse full of grass—more effectually 
strewing the carpet. Another had slyly slipped 
from its place his mamma’s tooth-brush, and, 
with a somewhat pricking conscience, was using 
ib for a curry-comb; and the third, disdaining 
the groveling tastes ofjhis brothers, had, with 
more aspiring genius, in some mysterious manner 
gained the top of a low wardrobe, and, with im- 
passioned elocution and stentorian voice, was de- 
claiming Yankee Doodle dandy, interspersing the 
waving of a flag and anon shouting with patri- 
otic zeal, “Down with the traitors and sustain 
the glory of our great republic.” Mrs. Cooper 
glanced around, and although somewhat amused 
with the exhibition, as her eye fell upon her 
basket and she thought of three older children 
who, in a few hours, released from school, would 
come bounding, and bouncing, and tumbling into 
the room, not unlikely with a torn dress or 
freshly-soiled jacket, she ejaculated with a half- 
sad, half-impatient expression, “Read! write! 
with such a family! Impossible; and yet—and 
yet”— 

A gentle tap at the door and Mrs. Sinclair en- 
tered. “Why, Emilie,” said she, kissing. her 
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friend affectionately, “what makes you look so 
sad?” 

“I feel saa. I can not help thinking of our 
last night’s conversation.” 

“Mr. Gilmore’s ridiculous compliments?” 

“No. But I have so many children and so 
many duties continually pressing me, that my 
mind is not improving as it should; indeed, ret- 
rograding. By the time Ada passes through her 
course of study at the college, where I myself 
graduated, I shall feel quite inferior, Just think 
of feeling inferior to my own daughter! It’s 
dreadful. Iam heartily, thoroughly dissatisfied— 
dissatisfied with self, circumstances, every body, 
and every thing, I ’m tired to death of this 
eternal routine of darning,” and Mrs. Cooper 
pointed impatiently to the “big holes” that busy 
little feet had run right through bran new stock- 
ings. “Yes, I am tired of forever sewing’”— 
here Mrs. Cooper gave an unconscious hack of a 
cough, noticed by her friend, however. “Mr, 
Cooper can not comprehend why, with three 
servants, I should ever sew; but if one of the 
children has the least tear in its apron or dress 
he thinks it dreadful.” 

“Still, he does not wish you to do any thing.” 

“No! Ono! There never was a more indulg- 
ent husband, but I know with the family we 
have, and the company we entertain, and the 
servants we must necessarily employ, I must 
practice some economy, and it costs an enormous 
sum to put out even a part of my sewing. Just 
think, six children, Mr. Cooper, and myself! I 
absolutely hate all these things. This constant 
supervision of household matters, is n’t it disa- 
greeable?” ; 

“ Certainly it is not always very pleasant, but 
how faithfully you attend to them!” said Hattie. 

“Yes, my conscience will not let me, nor do I 
wish to neglect my duty, but I hate to thus spend 
all my time.” 

“Do you think that is your duty?” timidly in- 
quired Hattie. 

“Perhaps not, Indeed, to tell the truth, my 
conscience is quite convicted ”— 

“Duty, duty, duty! You are always talking 
about duty, cousin Em,” and a pretty girl of 
eighteen or twenty glided through the open door, 
and saucily snatching up Emilie’s needle-book 
and thimble thrust them into her pocket. “There, 
coz, you ’’re not going to sew a stitch to-day. 
Good morning, Mrs. Sinclair. But I perceive 


you ladies are in closs tete-a-tete, and having 
exonerated cousin Em’s conscience from the duty 
of sewing—quite a charitable act, by the way— 
I’ll not intrude,” and the lovely girl was about 
passing out again, but paused in the hall as she 
heard Mrs. Cooper remark: 
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“You know, Hattie, that Lyda graduated a 
year ago. Well, I’ve been trying in vain to in- 
duce her to continue systematic study, or at least 
reading and composition; but freed from school 
restraints, and enjoying only the present, she 
fritters away her time I think most foolishly.” 

“Why, coz, how can you say so!” and Lyda, 
half pouting, returned to the door. “Don’t I 
practice every day and recite a French lesson 
twice a week? I think that is doing admirably, 
considering I have n’t recovered from the fatigue 
of keeping school rules and walking through our 
collegiate course. Dear, dear, I’m glad it is done, 
if I can’t say it is ‘well done.’ I mean now to 
enjoy life. Wait till I attain your age, cousin 
Em, and settled down, then I’ll be as system- 
atic ”— 

“As you can be without a disciplined mind. 
You remember how Marie Antoinette lamented, 
when her misfortunes enshrouded her, the want 
of a disciplined and truly-cultivated mind ?” 

“But I’m not a queen, and do nt expect to 
drag out weary days in a dungeon.” 

“ Do you never think, Lyda dear, how our ca- 
pacities dwindle and become indeed lost by dis- 
use?” 

“T never think much about my capacities, 
Mrs, Sinclair,” replied Lyda laughingly, “ unless 
it is my capacity for enjoying the present and 
pushing disagreeables from sight, which is quite 
philosophical, you know, at any rate amiable. 
After all, if a person has not an all-conquering 
love for study, I do not see much use in trying 
to force the matter, and strain after intellectual- 
ity and all that sort of thing,” and the giddy, 
frolicsome girl danced out of the room. 

“Just what we were,” said Mrs. Cooper, look- 
ing after her retreating figure. “I wish she 
would profit by my experience, and form now 
the habit of stern mental discipline.” 

“Why, dear Emilie, you speak as if it were 
too late to regain your former habits of study. 
You surely forget what a good student you were 
when we were together at school.” 

“Well, how do you do?” 

“Just what I said last night, though after Mr. 
Gilmore’s ridiculous compliments I felt foolish 
enough to go into particulars. However, there 
is some truth in what he said. I know from my 
own experience, for two or three years ago I 
adopted a motto from Socrates, ‘Kata Dunamin,’ 
and by assiduously making an effort, despite 
house, children, servants, and ‘big holes,’ ‘ac- 
cording to my power’ and no more, I soon found 
myself elucidating a principle, and now there is 
really no trouble in finding time for reading and 
scribbling, too, a little.” | 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Cooper, thoughtfully. 

























IN THE 


VALLEY. 





“Well, I used to think I could only be satisfied 
with ‘excelsior’ for my motto, but after all I 
believe there is more true dignity in that of Kata 
Dunamin.” 


——s ooo 


IN THE VALLEY. 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 





ALL day in the valley; 
The clover is red, 
The silver-white birches 
Bend over my head. 


There ’s breath of sweet brier; 
There ’s humming of bees; 
The warble of water, 
The talk of the trees. 


There are birds in the birches, 
That sing, out of sight— 

Through the low-drooping branches 
Drop arrows of light. 


And I love the sweet valley— 
Its coolness and calm; 

I grow glad in its riches 
Of beauty and balm, 


Above me the mountains 
Tower stately and clear, 

The gush of their fountains 
Is greeting me here. 


I look to the summits 
Where suns always shine, 
To the haunts that are higher 
And grander than mine. 


And I think, as I look, 
Of the rapture and rhyme, 
Of a life on the hights 
Where I never can climb; 


Where the air’s freshest currents 
Eternally flow, 

And landscapes and oceans 
Lie spreading below. 


I think of the pathways 
So breezy and free, 
Leading off to the lands 

That I never shall see; 


Of the blossoms that never 
Can gladden my sight; 
The roses that ripen 
In riches of light. 


What censers of fragrance; 
What treasures of dew; 
What grandeurs of music; 
What splendors of hue; 
What glory of vision, 
Unclouded and high; 
So far from the valley, 
So near to the sky! 


So I look to the mountains 
But linger not long; 

I am low in the valley 
Of shadow and song. 


, 


The brown bees are humming, 
The clover is bright— 

Through the green leaves are falling 
The arrows of light, 


Sitting thus in the shelter, 
The birds singing near, 

I thank God for the beauty 
That blesses, me here. 


I look toward the summits 
Where bright bows are bent, 
But I stay in the valley 
With more than content. 


OUT IN THE ORCHARD. 





BY NELLIE BURCHFIELD. 





Our in the orchard the trees are a-bloom, 
Apple, and cherry, and plum, 

Breathing rich promise of golden fruit, 
In the days of the Autumn to come; 

All around is the music of singing birds, 
And the honey-bee’s drowsy hum. 


Out in the orchard the blossoms fall, 
Flutter and fall below; 

They whiten earth’s vesture of dewy green 
Like a shower of scented snow; 

And the great limbs shake as in sudden fear, 
Whenever the west winds blow. 


Out in the orchard the bobolink swings 
On the top of the highest tree; 

Little cares he for the shaking bough, 
That makes me dizzy to see, 

But swings, and whistles, and nods his head— 
A very coquette is he. 


Out in the orchard the robin builds, 
And shelters her callow brood, 

I hear from my window the clamorous call 
Of the fledgling young for food; 

And how sweet the crab-tree blossoms are 
That grow in the edge of the wood! 


Out in the orchard I mark the tint 
_ Of the lingering sunset’s beam ; 
His pathway is traced with beauty above, 
And mirrored below in the stream; 
I can fancy the gates of heaven ajar, 
And catch of its glories a gleam. 


Out in the orchard I sit and dream, 
Sweet visions before me arise; 

I see a fair land where sorrow is not, 
Where severed and broken ties 

Are united forever, and God’s own hand 
Shall wipe away tears from our eyes. 


And though sorrow and grief abide with me, 
And go with me where I go, 

In the beautiful gardens of Paradise, 
It is pleasant to me to know 

That one in those shining, cherub bands, 
Was mine on the earth below. 
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A HISTORICAL SKETCH FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS. 
BY WILLIAM T. COGGESHALL. 

HE little folks of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 

Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, and Min- 
nesota, are accustomed to: hear of “the West,” 
not only as a section of country watered by the 
Ohio and Upper Mississippi Rivers, but embracing 
territories which extend far beyond the Missis- 
sippi, over the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean. If they will look at their maps and trace 
the courses of the Ohio, and Mississippi, and 
Missouri Rivers, and the Rocky Mountains, they 
will learn the boundaries of the great West. It 
may be described as all that section of country 
lying below the Lakes, above the Ohio, and west 
of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, including the 
States of Kentucky and Michigan. Sections of 
this vast region may be designated as the North- 
West and the Far West—the North-West, be- 
low the Lakes, between the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, including Michigan; and the Far West 
all that wide, wild country west of the Missis- 
sippi and north of a line running to the Pacific 
Ocean from the mouth of the Ohio River. The 
country south of this line, between the Missis- 


sippi and the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific, 
should be called the South-West. 
Two hundred and fifty years ago the West was 


an unbroken wilderness. Forests, in their natu- 
ral wildness, covered all the hills and shaded all 
the valleys. No footstep, by a white man, had 
ever been planted on its soil. Its mhabitants 
were Indians and wild beasts. The buffalo, the 
bear, the panther, and the wolf disputed with 
the red man the darkest thickets, and the fox, 
rabbit, and squirrel hunted their food unmolested, 
except when the Indian wished some ornaments 
to his robe of buffalo or bear-skin. Herds of 
deer, grazing on rich pastures, had never been 
startled by the sharp report of a rifle, and beavers 
in their dams were only molested when the In- 
dian required their warm fur to protect him from 
cold. The birds of the woods, from the little 
wren to the broad-tailed pheasant, had no enemy 
but the hawk and the eagle, or the fox; and the 
fish of the streams and lakes were rarely dis- 
turbed, unless the Indian had failed with his bow 
and arrow to secure sufficient food for his imme- 
diate wants. 

White men from France had built cabins in 
Canada above the Lakes of the West, and the 
Indians, whom they endeavored to instruct in 
the ways of the white man’s life, told them that 
toward the setting sun was a rich country 
abounding in game, and of pleasanter climate, 
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where many red men wandered, who often made 
war against and destroyed each other. 

Among the settlers in Canada were good men, 
who grieved at what they considered the misera- 
ble life of the Indians, and with noble purpose, 
at the risk of suffering and toil, and violent death, 
some of them determined to go among the sav- 
ages, whose wigwams were toward sunset, and 
teach the Gospel of the Bible. 

In the year 1616 adventurous men explored or 
made themselves acquainted with the country 
through which several Canadian streams run that 
empty into Lake Huron, but there was not even 
a station for'missionariegy upon the borders of 
that Lake till the year 1668. Three years later 
missionaries visited Indians in the northern part 
of what is now the State of Michigan; and in 
1673 they had ventured to go among the red men 
who roamed through what is now the State of 
Wisconsin. In six years from that time prayers 
were said and hymns were sung on the shores of 
Lake Erie; but not till 1682 did any men, who 
were actuated by mere business motives, asso- 
ciated with curiosity, explore the paths which 
missionaries had made in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, 

The exciting reports which the missionaries, 
who returned from the West to Canada, gave of 
the richness and beauty of the country they 
had visited, led enterprising men to prepare to 
follow the water-courses which led south from 
the cold climate in which they lived. One party 
reached the Mississippi River and floated on its 
current to the Gulf of Mexico. Other parties 
were satisfied with journeys which ended on 
streams that flow through what is now the State 
of Illinois, and settlements were made before 
1685 at different points in that State, Kaskas- 
kia and Cahokia, in Illinois, are the oldest towns 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

The missionaries, who had opened the way for 
settlements in the West, suffered what language 
can not now fully describe. The Indians were 
jealous of their movements, and often persecuted 
them, During thirteen years, from 1673, sixty 
Catholic priests wandered in the wilderness and 
along the streams of the North-West, and often 
the Indians not only refused to listen to their 
teachings, but endeavored to drive them from 
their hunting-grounds and deter others from fol- 
lowing them by compelling the poor men to run 
for their lives through a double line of warriors, 
who struck them with stones, and arrows, and 
clubs as they passed. A number of the mission- 
aries were tortured to death, and many walked 
barefooted over rough paths and through thickets 
of briers; some starved and some were frozen to 
death. 
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The Indians whom these missionaries endeav- 
ored to teach were called the Iroquois, the Ti- 
nois, the Eries, the Shawnees, the Ottowas, and 
the Wyandotts. The latter were their friends. 
Among their enemies the bitterest were the Iro- 
quois, who formed a large tribe. 

In 1701 the French of Canada made a treaty 
of peace with the Indians, and then they consid- 
ered themselves entitled to exclusive privilege 
for white men in the North-West. They called 
the country they claimed New France. A settle- 
ment was made at Detroit, and settlements were 
added to those which had previously been started 
farther south. 

As early as 1720 a profitable trade existed be- 
tween the French of Canada and those who had 
settled in Illinois and on the Mississippi; but 
neither the traders nor missionaries had correct 
knowledge of the extent or influence of the Ohio 
River. By many it had been supposed to be a 
branch or tributary of the Wabash River; and 
though in 1735 they opened ways through the 
wilderness from point to point, and established 
little settlements under authority of their king 
in France in Western Pennsylvania, they did not 
learn the true course of the Ohio nor understand 
its character till 1749. 

The movements of the French from Canada 
were known to the people from England, who 
had settled from the Atlantic sea-coast in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
and they determined to check French influence 
among the Indians, and prevent any more French 
settlements in the Ohio Valley. 

The first movement toward the settlement of 
Ohio and Indiana was made a little more than 
one hundred years ago. The forests were very 
dense, the streams were large, and the Shawnee, 
and Erie, and Miami, and Huron, and Seneca 
Indians were jealous of the white men, who had 
begun to behave toward them as if they designed 
to take away, at least,.a portion of their hunting 
grounds. : 

White settlers from England, in New York, 
and Pennsylvania, and Virginia, were pushing 
their hunting and trading paths beyond the Alle- 
ghanies and over the Ohio toward Lake Erie. 
The French were watchful, and to make good 
their claim to lands which were occupied by In- 
dians with whom they were at peace, the Goy- 
ernor-General of Canada sent men into the West, 
who, at several important posts, buried leaden 
plates, on which the arms, or seal, of the Goy- 
ernment of France were engraved. These agents 
warned English traders out of the country when- 
ever they could hear of them. 
buried as a formal declaration of the claims of 
the French to the country which, as was stated, 





The plates were | 
' what he said was true, gave them presents and 


they called New France. In 1750 and 1751 a 
French exploring party traveled from Lake Erie 
to the Ohio, and left traders at different points. 
In that year a fort was built at Sandusky, Ohio, 
and another at Fort Wayne, now in Indiana, 

The English were not idle. The Government 
of Pennsylvania had sent out a man named 
George Crogham to distribute goods among the 
Indians on the Ohio and Miami Rivers, and it 
had held conferences or meetings for peace with 
Indians who went from the West over the Alle- 
ghany Mountains to learn what were the de- 
signs of the pale faces, as they called the En- 
glish. 

Jn the year 1748 thirteen Virginians were per- 
mitted, by the Government of Virginia, to form 
a company, which asked for a grant or gift of 
land. It was called the “Ohio Company.” Two 
of its members were Lawrence and Augustine, 
brothers of George Washington. Virginia claim- 
ed a wide region of country west of the Ohio 
River, and it gave the Ohio Company half a million 
of acres of land. Two hundred thousand acres 
of this land were to be located without delay. 
It was agreed that this portion should be chosen 
principally in the section of country which was 
bounded westward from Virginia by the Ohio; 
but when the Company employed a surveyor to 
explore the Ohio Valley, he was instructed to 
bring back accounts of lands farther west. The 
name of the surveyor, whom the Ohio Company 
employed, was Christopher Gist. He began his 
journey of discovery im the Fall of 1750, and 
crossed the Alleghany River above Pittsburg. 
He then continued his way westward till he 
reached a stream which the Indians called Elk 
Eye. It is now known as the Tuscarawas River. 
He was then in what is at the present time Stark 
county, Ohio. Gist met Indians who were in 
the French interest, but was not harmed by 
them, and on the 14th of December he reached a 
Wyandott village, where he found Crogham at 
the head of a trading party of Englishmen from 
Pennsylvania. Crogham, with another white 
man and a half-breed Indian named Andrew 
Montour, consented to accompany the agent of 
the Virginians and assist him in making peace 
for the English with the Indians. 

With his companions Gist crossed the country 
between the Muskingum and Licking and Hock- 
hocking Rivers in a south-westerly direction, till 
he reached the Scioto River, which he descended 
to the Ohio. Wherever he could he had talks 
with the Indians, through Montour, who was his 
interpreter. He told them that the English were 
their true friends, and to convince them that 


invited them to visit their father—as he called 
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the Governor of Virginia—who would give them 
richer presents. The Indians were divided in 
their friendship. Some were disposed to favor 
the English, others would not desert the French, 
whom they had first known. 

Gist returned to North Carolina in the Spring 
of 1751, but Crogham went back among the Mi- 
ami chiefs where Gist had found him. In 1752a 
few English traders attempted a settlement on 
the Great Miami River, but a party of French 
soldiers attacked them, destroyed their trading- 
house, took them prisoners, and marched them 
into Canada. A few months after this event 
Gist, who had been exploring lands south of the 
Ohio with three Virginia commissioners, met a 
delegation of Indians on the Ohio River, fourteen 
miles below Pittsburg. It was then agreed that 
the Ohio Company should not be disturbed, if it 
made a settlement south-east of the Ohio. 

While the English were thus endeavoring to 
persuade the Indians not to give them trouble in 
the settlements they prepared to make, the French 
manifested a determination to resist any decided 
movement which the English should undertake 
between Lake Erie and the Ohio River. They 
built forts where Vincennes, Indiana, now stands, 
and also near the present site of Pittsburg, as 
well as two or three other points of less import- 
ance. They engaged the Wyandott and Ottowa 
Indians in active opposition to the English, and 
prevented the Miamis and Shawnees from being 
their protectors. Many English traders were 
killed and a number of trading-posts broken up. 
George Washington, then a Colonel in the En- 
glish army, in command of six hundred men from 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, was sent to the Ohio 
frontier to protect the English interest. He had 
several skirmishes with French troops. On the 
9th of July, 1755, General Braddock, in the com- 
mand of an army of English soldiers and à few 
Virginians, was signally defeated by the French 
and Indians in a regular battle near Fort Du 
Quesne, in Pennsylvania. 

There was now open war between the English 
and French in the West, and in May, 1756, war 
was declared between England and France. The 
English gained no decided advantage in the West 
till 1758, when they drove the French from West- 
ern Pennsylvania. All the French posts in the 
Ohio Valley were soon after abandoned, and the 
English then contended for Canada. -It was con- 
quered on the 8th of September, 1760, and the 
English were then masters of all the West. 

The soldiers who drove the French away were 
subjects of the King of England; they were re- 
sponsible to his laws and could claim the protec- 
tion of his Government. They had been sent by 
him across the ocean to America to protect from 
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Indians or other enemies the English people, who 
had come to New England, and Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. Many families had left their homes 
in England because they could not worship God 
as they pleased, without offending the King; 
others‘were led by curiosity to see a new coun- 
try; and others were ambitious to get very rich 
in a very short time. These people, who first 
settled on the Atlantic sea-coast and explored or 
traveled over to examine the country westward, 
were called colonists, These were the New En- 
gland colonies, the Pennsylvania colony, and the 
Virginia colony. Over each colony the King of 
England sent a Governor to rule. He required 
the people to obey such laws as the King sent 
him. 

About a hundred years after the time, when 
the English colonies had become masters of the 
North-West, the King of England asked them to 
obey some laws which they thought too severe, 
or oppressive. They sent him back word that 
unless he excused them from obedience they 
would not obey any of his laws any longer, but 
that they would make their own laws. The 
King was angry, and he prepared large ships and 
sent them over to America full of soldiers, who 
were instructed to compel the colonists to obey 
him. The American people determined that they 
would drive the King’s soldiers out of their colo- 
nies. A war was commenced. George Wash- 
ington was chosen commander-in-chief, or first 
General of the American soldiers. He led the 
American army against the King’s generals for 
several years. That was the war for independ- 
ence—the Revolutionary war—Revolutionary, 
because the people turned theif Government from 
the King of England to themselves. It was the 
4th of July, 1776, when the colonists determined 
to fight the King’s soldiers; that is, declared 
their independence. 

In 1774 the King of England had published a 
law in which it was declared that all of the land 
lying between the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
and the Lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, and 
Erie was annexed to, and made a part of the 
province of Quebec, or Canada. When by the 
war of seven years the King was convinced that 
he could no longer govern the American colonies, 
he consented to relinquish this claim to the 
North-West, in a treaty of peace between the 
English Government and the colonies, which was 
signed at Paris, in France, November 80, 1782. 

The colonists had chosen George Washington 
as their President, and had elected men to repre- 
sent them, or take care of their interests in Con- 
gress—just as the people of the States do now— 
and one of the first questions which these Con- 
gressmen were called upon to settle was, what 

















should be done with the great region of country 
west of the Ohio River, which the King of En- 
gland had given up. 

Virginia claimed that by grant from England 
she owned a large portion of the disputed terri- 
tory, and Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and 
New York made other claims, while the States 
which had never received grants from England 
contended that the land in dispute should belong 
to all, and be disposed of by Congress for the 
formation of new States. This plan, after much 
dispute, was agreed upon. In the year 1788 a 
law was published, in which the land in dispute 
was described as the North-Western Territory, 
Its boundaries were fixed by the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers and the Lakes. Arthur St. 
Clair was appointed its first Governor, and on 
the 15th of July, 1788, he was formally welcomed 
at Marietta—on the Ohio River, at the mouth of 
the Muskingum—by a party of men from New 
England, who, encouraged by Congress, on the 
Tth of April previous, had made a settlement at 
that point. Marietta, now in the State of Ohio, 
county of Washington, was consequently the first 
seat of government for the North-Western Ter- 
ritory. Our young readers understand a Terri- 
tory in America to be, a district of country sub- 
ject to Congress, over which the President, with 
consent of the United States Senate, appoints 
officers. 

When Congress organized the North-West Ter- 
ritory by a law or ordinance in 1787, it was 
agreed that no involuntary servitude, that is, 
labor. contrary to his wish by one man for an- 
other—such slavery as the black men of the 
South are under to the whites—should ever be 
permitted in any of the States that might be 
formed within it. A State could be formed by 
the people whenever within limits which Con- 
gress designated there should be 60,000 inhabit- 
ants. When there were 5,000 males twenty-one 
years of age in the Territory, they were allowed 
to have a Legislative Council and elect a delegate 
to Congress. Congress had declared that there 
should not be less than three nor more than five 
States organized in the north-west. 

Immediately after the settlement at Marietta, 
and the formal inauguration of the Territorial 
government under Arthur St. Clair, on the 7th 
of April, 1788, arrangements were made by sev- 
eral enterprising men to establish colonies in 
other parts of the Territory. Governor St. Clair 
published an address to the people, or, in usual 
language, a proclamation, by which the county 
of Washington was established. It then ex- 
tended westward to the Scioto River and north- 
ward to Lake Erie, embracing about one-half of 
what is now the State of Ohio. In the Fall of 
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the year 1788 John Cleves Symmes, on behalf of 
a company which he represented, purchased from 
the United States Government a large tract of 
land situated between the Great and Little Mi- 
ami Rivers. The first settlement within this 
tract, and the second in Ohio, was commenced in 
November of 1788, at Columbia, a short distance 
below where the Little Miami River empties into 


the Ohio, and about five miles above what is 


now the city of Cincinnati. 

In 1791, under the direction of Americans, a 
settlement of French people was made at what is 
now called Gallipolis, on the Ohio River. 

Governor St. Clair held a council with influen- 
tial Indian chiefs, and they promised him that 
their warriors should not attack the people of the 
white settlements; but the Indians did not keep 
the promises which their chiefs made, and the 
pioneers were obliged to build strong houses 
to protect their families from the red men. A 
fort, or strong house, from which cannon could 
be fired, was built on the bank of the Muskingum 
River opposite Marietta. It was called Fort 
Harmar, after the General whom the United 
States Government had appointed to command 
the soldiers in the Territory. 

In the Summer of 1789 a fort was built within 
the present limits of Cincinnati, It was called 
Fort Washington. General Harmar took the 
command of that fort, and in September, 1790, 
marched from it with thirteen hundred soldiers 
into the north-western part of the Territory. 
He found Indian villages near what is now Fort 
Wayne, in Indiana, and burned several of them, 
but the Indians attacked a company of his sol- 
diers under Colonel Hardin and killed nearly two 
hundred of them. General Harmar was obliged 
to return to Fort Washington. The Indians 
were more impudent than they had been, and 
Governor St. Clair collected a new army. It 
consisted of two thousand, three hundred soldiers. 
With this army he marched toward the Indian 
towns on the Maumee River. Part of his sol- 
diers ran away from him, and on the 3d of No- 
vember, 1791, when he had reached what is now 
the western side of Mercer and Darke counties, 
the remaining soldiers were attacked by a large 
body of Indians, and more than six hundred 
whites were killed. Governor St. Clair’s army 
was. totally defeated. The Indians grew bold. 
Outrages on the whites were frequent. The peo- 
ple of the Territory blamed Governor St. Clair, 
and he became unpopular. They said that if he 
had been a good general the Indians would not 
have whipped his army. George Washington, 
who was then President of the United States, 
determined to punish the Indians, and he gave 
General Anthony Wayne, an officer who had dis- 
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tinguished himself in the Revolutionary war, 
power to collect an army. It assembled at Green- 
ville, now the county town of Darke county, 
Ohio, in the Spring of 1794. Wayne commanded 
about two thousand soldiers. The Indians had 
assembled all their warriors, two thousand or 
more, on the Maumee River. 
army attacked them on the 20th of August, 1794, 
and whipped them as severely as they had whip- 
ped Governor St. Clair’s army. 

Under President Washington’s direction forts 
were erected in different parts of the North-West, 
and the Indians were so much alarmed by the 
power which the white soldiers gained over them 
whenever a battle was fought, that they consent- 
ed to hold a council of peace. General Wayne 
met the chiefs of eleven tribes at Greenville, and 
they promised, or entered into a written treaty, 
not to attack the whites, to allow them to make 
settlements, and never sell lands to any Govern- 
ment but that of the United States. 

While the Indian war was continued but few 
settlements had been made, and only one new 
county was organized. In 1790 Governor St. 
Clair had established the county of Hamilton. 
It included all the tract of country between the 
two Miami Rivers, and extended northward from 
the Ohio River nearly to what is now the center 
of Greene and Montgomery counties, 

The settlement on the Ohio at Fort Washine- 
ton was first called Losantiville, but its name 
had been changed to Cincinnati. 

In the year 1790 there was no fixed place of 
meeting for the officers of the Territory—in other 
words, no acknowledged seat of government. In 
1795 a convention was held at Cincinnati to re- 
vise the laws of the Territory, and it was agreed 
that at Cincinnati and Marietta the General 
Court should be held. 

The influence of General Wayne’s victory over 
the Indians, on the Maumee River, and the set- 
tlement of laws for the government of the peo- 
ple, had so good an effect upon the quiet and 
prosperity of the Territory that emigrants were 
attracted to it from all parts of the Eastern 
States. Cabins and farms became numerous in 
the Miami Valleys, populous settlements were 
made along Lake Erie, and near what is now De- 
troit, Michigan. 

In 1796 a new county was established. It in- 
cluded all the north-western part of Ohio, the 
whole of what is now the State of Michigan, and 
a large tract in the north-eastern part of Indiana. 
This new county was called Wayne. The North- 
West Territory had then three counties, compris- 
ing a territory nearly twice as large as that now 
embraced within the limits of Ohio. In 1797 
Adams county was formed. It extended on both 
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sides of the Scioto River to Washington and 
Hamilton counties,: from the Ohio to Wayne 
county. When the year 1798 closed the North- 
West Territory had a population of five thousand 
men who were competent to vote, and in it were 
eight organized counties. 

The law of Congress which organized this Ter- 
ritory, declared that when there were five thou- 
sand voters within its borders it should have a 
Territorial Legislature. The people were not 
unmindful of their privileges, and on the 24th of 
September, 1799, the first Territorial Legislature 
met. William Henry Harrison was then Secre- 
tary of the Territory, and he was elected by the 
Legislature as delegate to Congress. 

In the same year of this Territorial Legisla- 
ture, Congress divided the Territory into two 
governments, eastern and western, and the seat 
of the eastern government was fixed at Chilli- 
cothe. From that time till April, 1802, Congress 
granted no act of great importance to the Terri- 
tory. Then, in obedience to the wish of the peo- 
ple, it authorized the holding of a convention to 
organize the State of Ohio. The convention met 
at Chillicothe on the first-day of November, 1802, 
and on the 29th day of that month had agreed 
upon a Constitution; that is, had arranged and 
declared the principles which should direct the 
people in the selection of officers, in making 
laws, and in support of Churches and schools. 
Ohio was then one of the United States. The 
first Legislature met at Chillicothe on the first 
day of March, 1803. 

Some account of the progress which, in point 
of wealth and population, has made Ohio the 
third State of the American Union, may be given 
in a subsequent sketch. 
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WHERE TO PLANT THE HEART’S ROOTS. 


Ir you plant a grape-vine somewhere near a 
well, its roots will strike down, and then strike 
out, till at last they reach the well; and the 
roots and tendrils beneath the earth circle round 
the well, and embrace it in their affectionate 
folds, and draw refreshment from the spring of 
water which they have thus clasped in their em- 
brace; you will discover, not by removing the 
earth and tracing the roots of the vine, but by 
the exquisitely green leaf, the rich blossom, the 
fragrant and beautiful grape, that its roots are 
by a spring of water; and refreshed there, in 
secret and in silence, it brings forth much fruit, 
We want the heart’s roots and affections brought 
near to that fountain of life where alone they can 
be refreshed, from which alone they will draw 
health, and to which they were meant originally 
to cling, 
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OUR LESSONS. 





BY MRS. N. S. AVERILL, 





Eo seems at times a great and mournful mys- 

tery. Ushered into life by no act or will of 
his own, man finds himself by his very nature 
more prone to evil than to good. He encounters 
temptations which possess a strange power over 
him; he yields, and experiences the bitterness of 
sin; he resists, and finds himself involved in a 
life-long struggle. He joins the moving tide in 
hot pursuit of the glittering prizes of wealth and 
fame. He finds himself beset with difficulties 
and dangers, subjected to dire disease and excru- 
ciating pains; and if he gains the objects for 
which he has toiled and suffered, he is disap- 
pointed, because not satisfied. His uneasy spirit 
is not appeased and will not rest. He grasps the 
bewildering cup of Pleasure, drinks deeply and 
madly, but soon the bitter dregs mingle in his 
eager draught, and, disgusted, he flings the de- 
ceptive chalice from his lips. He finds hope a 
phantom, friendship a dream, love a shadow, and, 
cursing life, he dies, to be remembered no more. 
While the multitudes thus live and thus die, the 
few only choose a better way. Life seems a dark 
and gloomy mystery; but there is a brighter view 
of life—brighter and more beautiful because illu- 
mined by eternal Love. The Almighty has 
placed man here to receive his education for a 
higher existence. Why He has done this, or why 
all do not accept and profit by this intention, is 
not his to ask, but humbly to acknowledge that 
this is His will, and to inquire what are his les- 
sons and how shall he learn them. 

That there is a God is man’s first lesson; and 
here Jehovah himself deigns to become his 
teacher. He places in his hand the ponderous 
volume of creation, and bids him study Nature 
in all her forms. Attracted by a delightful odor, 
he opens first the floral pages. As he studies he 
perceives the wondrous combinations of color, 
form, and fragrance forming a beauteous whole, 
displaying design, contrivance, skill, wisdom, and 
harmony, as complete in the minutest fern or 
lichen as in the queenly rose or gorgeous cactus. 

He turns the leaves and studies further. And 
now the pages glitter with starry wonders. Givy- 
ing to imagination her widest bounds, he follows 
her flight from one glorious orb through a still 
more glorious system of orbs, on, on, higher and 
higher, ever unfolding new and exhaustless treas- 
ures of wisdom, and power, and majesty, till, 
weary with effort and overcome with emotions 
of wonder and delight, he humbly acknowledges 
that there must of necessity be a First Cause for 
all these grand effects, 








' Another page bids him “know himself.” He 
finds that he is himself a complete and wonder- 
ful exhibition of the must consummate skill, the 
most unerring wisdom, and the most perfect be- 
nevolence, He is fearfully and wonderfully made, 
and, softened by these revelations, he acknowl- 
edges the Artificer and Benefactor, and as page 
after page add fresh proofs and unmistakable evi- 
dence, his lesson is learned, for he knows there is 
a God—a holy, wise, beneficent Being, and that 
all these are but 
“ The vail in which he wraps his majesty, 

And through whose mantling folds he deigns to show 
Of his mysterious, awful attributes 
And dazzling splendors, all man’s feeble thought 
Can grasp, uncrushed, or vision bear, unquenched.” 
But, amazed and overwhelmed, he is ready to 
shrink into utter nothingness before this dread 
Being when he is bidden to learn his second les- 
son. God is love. How the gentle, gracious 
words allay his fears, and with what cheerful 
alacrity he betakes himself to his task! He re- 
members that in his first lesson he had perceived, 
even when overcome by the majesty and glory 
of God, that love, like a golden thread, had per- 
vaded and connected every page, and now with 
renewed eyes he beholds this ethereal essence 
as it 
“ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent; 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent;” 

as if even this were not enough, the sublime 
scene on Calyary’s mount opens upon his aston- - 
ished sight, and the voice of Omnipotence com- 
pletes the lesson by assuring his adoring soul, 
that “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 

Herein is contained man’s third lesson, “be- 
lieve.” “And He taking a little child, and hay- 
ing set him in the midst said, Except ye become 
as little children, ye can not enter into the king- 
dom of God.” However great and exalted he 
may be, however wise ‘and learned, however 
haughty and proud, a little child must lead him; 
his lesson of faith and obedience must be learned 
from the innocent little one, who is the joy of 
his household. His sweet instructor lovingly 
rests on his arm, confidingly yields to his guid- 
ance, cheerfully obeys his slightest’ will, while 
from its deep soul-lit eyes he learns what faith is, 
and when he cries, “Abba, Father,” his whole 
being is melted into humble joy, that in so 
tender a relation he may approach the great and 
holy God. 

One lesson remains. “Earth is not his abiding- 
place; heaven is his home.” Strange but true, 
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this is the hardest lesson of all. True, life is a 
grievous burden, full of sorrows and disappoint- 
ments, and heaven is an eternal release, but with 
fatal tenacity he clings to the false, fleeting shad- 
ows, and his affections become completely en- 
twined around the objects about him. Adver- 
sity, sorrow, and disease become his teachers, 
and beneath their serene tutelage, often in deep- 
est anguish of soul and body, the painful lesson 
is learned, and his impatient, longing spirit 
awaits his last great teacher, Death, and the 
hour when, released from tasks and masters, he 
may enter into rest and rejoice for évermore in 
the assurance that all things have worked to- 
gether for good, and that however long and 
grievous the conflict, eternal Love has guided 
and controlled the whole. 


—sc Cos 


MUSINGS OF THE ITINERANT’S WIFE. 





BY MRS..H. C. GARDNER. 





I’m sitting in the sunset beside the window low; 
I watch the gathering shadows now flickering to and fro, 
But I’m thinking of another eve two happy years ago. 


The spring-time in its beauty was smiling then as now; 

The lengthened day was lingering upon the mountain’s 
brow, 

And blue-birds twittered mong the trees like those on 
yonder bough. 


And then, as now, a sadness that might not be exprest, 

A lonely, yearning feeling that would not be represt, 

Had dimmed my eyes and waked anew the love within 
my breast. 


Love for my home, the home so soon to be for aye for- 
saken ; 

Love for the friends whose last adieus and smiles must 
soon be taken; 

Love for the few on whom my heart relied with trust 
unshaken. 


Can they be wrong, these sad, sweet thoughts of yearn- 
ing and regret 

For those who in my grateful heart are fondly reigning 
yet? 

Gladly I haste where duty éalls, but ought I to forget? 


O no, I’ll garner well the love that smiles on every 
hand, 

The quiet homes, awhile my own, so scattered o'er the 
Jand, 

With every tiny shrub and flower:-my memory shall 
command. 


I marvel oft if other hearts so rich a freight can bring; 

If other voices haye such cause of wondrous love to 
sing; ‘ 

If o’er another's path in life God doth such beauty fling. 


And so as fades the sunset light the shadows flee away, 

I see God’s perfect love and truth e’en in the gloaming 
gray, 

And with new strength and added faith I journey on 
my way. 








IN THE SUMMER. 


BY R. MARIA BECK. 





Now the alder bush is white 
All along the dusty lane, 
And it is a calm delight, 
Seeing fields of golden grain 
Waving, waving far away; 
Billows chasing o’er the lea, 
And you dream the live-long day 
Of the ripples on the sea. 


And you listen to the moan 
Of the dove upon the rail, 
Blending like an undertone 
With the piping of the quail; 
And the sparrow’s song of glee 
Coming out the thicket deep, 
Stirs within a melody 
That can never, never sleep. 


And the sheep wind down the hill 
To the bell’s low, tinkling rhyme, 
Coming where the meadow rill 
Creeps among the sweet-breathed thyme, 
Where the larch-tree’s shadotys lie 
Dreamily along the green, 
With the glimpses-of the sky, 
And the sunlight in between ; 


That calm sky whose tender blue ` 
Curtains from the mortal sight 
Half that to the heart is true, 
All that to the soul is light; 
For the heart can always find 
Somewhat here on earth to love; 
But the soul is ever blind 
Till unloosed for climes above. 


eC CSs——_ 


THE BEAUTIFUL DAYS OF OLD. 





BY ELIHU MASON MORSE. 





In the beautiful days of old, 
I loved a faéry maiden, 
A sweet, enchanting maiden, 
In a realm of gems and gold. 


And there, on a Summer morning, 
I wooed the wondrous maiden, 
I won the roseate maiden, 

With love, and flowers, and gold. 


And there, on a Summer evening, 

Into the Summer heavens, 

Floated the beautiful maiden— 
Floated on gossamer gold. 


And so, at the dreary midnight, 

Out of the land of blossoms, 

Out of the realm of beauty, 
Out of the region of gold 


I wandered, weary and dreary, 
Into the homes of sorrow, 
Bidding adieu forever 

To the beautiful days of old. 





— 
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SIX MONTHS IN THE KITCHEN. 





BY CAROLINE CARROL, 





CHAPTER THIRD, 
A MONTH passed rapidly away. Isabel 


watched her brother anxiously every time 
Emily Page was mentioned, but could obtain no 
satisfaction from his quiet face and guarded an- 
swers, Kate never visited Mrs. Harper without 
telling of some effort Mr. Charles had made to 
“talk good” to her, and that merry little lady 
had her own suspicions that these efforts were 
not entirely caused by anxiety for her spiritual 
welfare—suspicions which the gentleman in ques- 
tion would have resented very highly, could he 
have known of them. 

Frank Gleason had succeeded in becoming ac- 
quainted with “the divinity in blue.” First he 
made Anna believe it would be delightful to have 
Katy take Judy’s place some day and walk out 
with herself and Clara, doing it so skillfully that 
the child imagined it was her own idea, and did 
not cease to tease both her mother and Kate till 
she had succeeded. Then when the three were 
standing on the common, watching a kite which 
was high above them, he happened along, near 
them, and after talking to Anna a moment, asked 
her to introduce him to her friend, which she did 
awkwardly enough. 

After this the child found the gentleman less 
interested in her, for he immediately commenced 
a conversation with Kate, which he soon discov- 
ered was not to be so condescending on his part 
as he had imagined. He then managed to join 
her nearly every time she went out walking, 
which she often did in the afternoons. He tried 
to get her to tell him when she would do so, but 
failing in this, watched for her every day at the 
time when she had told him she was free from 
household duties. She was a perfect puzzle to 
him. His most skillful cross-questioning failed 
to make her say a word as though her position 
had formerly been a different one. Yet her ease, 
her gracefulness, and her evident familiarity with 
the forms of society, convinced him that such 
was the case. The reckless young man, whom 
not one of his intimate friends had supposed ca- 
pable of a real passion, now began to be very 
much in love with our lovely Kate, and spent 
hours wishing something would happen to prove 
her station sufficiently exalted for him to honor 
her with his hand. She, on her part, believed 
that her own reserve alone prevented a declara- 
tion, and her vanity was much flattered by what 
she considered a tribute to her real worth. It 
was about the middle of August, that Kate en- 
tered the Huntley kitchen, and it was now the 
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first week of October, and she could not but ac- 
knowledge to herself, that even in this short time 
she had improved. She felt that she was learn- 
ing self-control, that it did not seem so impos- 
sible to finish an unpleasant task, as it had once 
done; that the perseverance which she had for- 
merly insisted was the gift of nature to an es- 
pecial few, was to a certain degree acquirable by 
practice. 

“T wonder where the second volume of ‘Kane’s 
Arctic Explorations’ is,” said Charles Huntley, 
standing before one of his sister’s bookcases. 

“T don’t know,” said Isabel, languidly. 

“O! I know,” said Anna, who had seen Kate 
with it, and running to her room, she quickly re- 
turned and placed it in her uncle’s hand. 

“Go away now, aunty’s head aches,” sad Is- 
abel, and the child left the room. 

“Why, Bell,” said her brother, “here is one of 
your letters, or rather a note, in this book.” 

“Where is it from?” said she, without opening 
her eyes. 

“It hasnt any date, or envelope,” he replied, 
“but it commences, ‘My dearest Bell, and is 
signed, ‘ Your loving Kate.’ ” 

“Tt ig from Kate Dashwood, then,’ said Isa- 
bel, who, though she could not write letters, re- 
ceived many from those who pitied her captivity ; 
“read it, if you wish.” 

As a general thing he would not have cared to 
read Kate Dashwood’s letters, but the sight of 
his own name, as he opened it to look at the sig- 
nature, excited his curiosity, and he read as fol- 
lows: 


“ My Dearest Bell—You will not be very much pleased 
when you see this ‘weenty’ sheet; but it is all I have 
time to fill, and you know you told me not to send you 
any blank paper. Ihave been here now over six weeks, 
but it does not seem so long. I am getting along very 
well indeed. Mrs. Huntley is generally very good- 
natured, and Miss Isabel is almost an angel. Mr. 
Charles Huntley still favors me with an occasional 
solemn sentence, and a gloomy, ‘owlish’ look, but as 
a general thing he does not bother himself much about 
me. I suppose he has concluded that I am such a hard- 
ened sinner, it is of no use for him to play missionary 
to me. His boots are still the torment of my life. I 
do not believe that any other cook in Christendom has 
the gentlemen’s boots to clean, though I do not mind 
the patent leather ones. Yesterday as I was walking 
along the street, I saw Mr. Charles Huntley standing at 
the side of the pavement talking to a gentleman on 
horseback. The horse wanted to go on, and kept step- 
ping and pawing, while I watched anxiously, fearing 
not for the poor man’s toes, but for his boots. Sure 
enough, a great splash of mud flew on to one of them, 
just as I passed, making me groan inwardly, at the 
thoughts of the time I should have cleaning it off. Mr. 
Gleason still joins me every time I go out for a walk, 
How he finds out when I am going I do not know. 


j 
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His blending of admiration for myself, and a contempt 
for my occupation, is perfectly amusing. I'll tell you 
more about him next time I write. Give my love to 
your mother, and tell her not to be alarmed about me, 
for I am getting along nicely. Phebe tells me she thinks 
Mr. Charles is going to marry a forlorn-looking ‘ grass- 
widow,’ who has been here two or three times to visit 
Mrs. Huntley and Miss Isabel. Write to me soon, and 
believe me still 
“Your loying KATE.” 

To say that Charles Huntley was astonished, 
would but feebly describe his emotions. He 
placed the letter back in the book and went in 
search of his niece. “Anna,” said he, “where 
did you find this book?” 

“Tn on Katy’s stand; I knew it was there, for 
I saw Katy have it the other day,” 

“Well, take 1t back, I do not want it any 
more,” and he walked off to his office. 

That that gay, beautiful girl should make him 
a subject for her mirth, calling him “gloomy” 
and “ owlish,” was very annoying, and no trying 
to be dignified, and calling to mind her position, 
could prevent its being so. Then her brief men- 
tion of Emily was very aggravating, and mingled 
with these thoughts was one of grave alarm, that 
Frank Gleason should have made her acquaint- 
ance, and be on such familiar terms as the letter 
indicated. He had had an impression all along 
that Kate was not what she appeared, and this 
seemed to strengthen it, but yet he argued, what 
earthly reason could she have for wishing to ap- 
pear inferior to what she really was? Her happy, 
innocent face rose before him to repel the idea 
that she might have been banished by her friends 
for some misdemeanor. “Any way,” thought 
he, as a slight flush rose to his calm face, “ I will 
take care that she does not again have my boots 
to clean,” and from that time, though his boots 
were regularly placed in the usual closet, Kate, 
to her great joy, always found them clean and 
bright. He hesitated for some time as to whether 
or not he had better go and talk to Frank, but 
coneluded it would do no good, and the wiser 
way would be to get Isabel to talk to Katy. Is- 
abel said she would do so, but still she looked 
searchingly in her brother’s face. ‘ You are cer- 
tain, Charles, that you have no thought of re- 
moving our pretty Katy from the kitchen to the 
parlor ?” 

“None whatever,” he said, emphatically, and 
his sister believed him, and wished he would 
speak as freely in regard to Emily Page. 

Chance seemed to favor Isabel in her wish to 
have Kate under her influence, for it was but the 
next day that Phebe informed her her sister was 
to be married, and if she could be spared she 
would like to make a long visit home. 
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“But who will attend Miss Isabel?” said Mrs. 
Huntley, who was sitting near; “she is used to 
you now, and I am afraid a stranger will not 
make her comfortable.” 

“O, Ill get along,” said Isabel, thinking in- 
stantly of Kate. “In all these six years Phebe 
has never been at home more than a day or two 
at a time, so I think we will have to let her go 
now.” 

“Well, but who will you have in her place?” 
“Why, if you can spare Katy, I should like 
her,” 

“You shall halve her,” said Mrs, Huntley, who 
never refused Isabel any thing which was in her 
power to grant. “Ruth is a pretty good cook, 
and she and Martha between them can get along, 
How long do you want to stay, Phebe?” 

“Six weeks, if you can spare me, ma'am.” 

“Well, I presume I can.” 

Kate sorrowfully informed Mrs. Harper of the 
proposed change. 

“Why, my dear, I should think you would be 
glad.” 

“You would not think so if you knew aunt 
Jane,” said Kate, moodily. “She said I must be 
cook six months; so she will not count these six 
weeks in Isabel’s room, and I shall have to stay 
so much longer.” 

“T do not think so,” replied Mrs. Harper ; “just 
you wait till her letter comes, and see. You 
have written to her about it, have you not?” 

“No, I am going to this evening.” 

“ Well, when you do it, just. ask her if you 
may tell Isabel your history, making her promise 
not to tell the rest of the family.” 

Kate shook her head. The proviso was, “that 
I was to say nothing which would induce them 
to treat me differently from the other servants. 
Miss Isabel’s sympathy would be delightful, but 
not sufficiently so for me to risk my promised 
fortune,” 

“ Never mind; just ask your aunt. It can not 
do any harm, and I believe she will be glad to 
say yes, I have an idea she is sorry for having 
been so stern with you, and that in five or six 
days you will have the desired permission,” 

Kate wrote, but she did not feel at all hopeful 
as to the success of her application. How little 
did she imagine, that while she was washing the 
breakfast dishes, next morning, her aunt and Mrs. 
Harper were busily discussing the subject! 

After dinner Phebe went away, and Kate took 
her place in Isabel’s room. Isabel had-determ- 
ined that for the present she would say noth- 
ing to her new maid about Frank Gleason, but 
would keep her closely in the house, and see if 
she grew restless. Her brother had told her that 
he believed Kate was acting a part, and she re- 
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solved to watch her, and discover her true char- 
acter, and her motives for concealment, if con- 
cealment there was. 

“You will sleep on the sofa,” said she, when 
she found herself comfortably settled for the 
night, “the bedding is in that closet.” 

“Yes, ma’am; Phebe told me about it,” replied 
Kate. 

Isabel lay quietly watching her as she arranged 
her bed, moving with a light, firm tread, and ap- 
pearing not in the least discomposed by her new 
position. This done, she removed the combs and 
pins which confined her wealth of hair and shook 
it around her. Then she toyed with it a few 
moments, smoothing it, and laying it caressingly 
against her cheek, and finally wound it in a loose 
knot at the back of her head, and covered it with 
a dainty cap. After this she habited herself in a 
fine cambric night-dress, not at all like the coarse, 
unbleached ones which Phebe wore, and then sat 
looking at the floor, with an air of pleased 
thoughtfulness. Rousing herself, she said, “Shall 
I turn off the gas now, Miss Isabel?” 

“Not entirely; I keep a faint ight in my room 
all night.” 

It was done as she wished, and then the girl 
turned to her couch. 

“ Will she,” thought Isabel, “dare to seek rest 
without one murmur of prayer?” 

She watched till she saw that such was her in- 
tention, and then she said gently, “Come here, 
won't you, Katy?” 

Kate approached the bedside. 

“I wish you would sit down a few minutes.” 

Kate seated herself, and Isabel paused, hardly 
knowing what to say. At length she spoke— 
“You are young and beautiful, [even in the dim 
light she could see the deepening dimples,] and 
active and healthy. If I could exchange all my 
wealth for only these last blessings, it seems as 
though the world would take, new colors to me; 
how must it look to you who have them all!” 

“OQ, Miss Isabel,” said the girl, impulsively 
clasping the thin hand which lay on the counter- 
pane, “it is hard, it is very hard for you to have 
to stay all the time, either in the bed or the easy 
chair, and never be able to help yourself from 
one to the other.” 

“No,” said Isabel, “not so hard as you proba- 
bly imagine, for I have never known any other 
life. Besides, I try to be thankful for the bless- 
ings I have, without pining for those which are 
denied me. Do you do so, Katy ?” 

How that question pierced Kate’s heart! In 
her hours of rebellion, she had felt that she was 
hardly dealt with; that the luxuries which should 
have been hers had been cruelly taken from her, 
and that she was deserving of much praise for the 
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angry obedience which she gave to her aunt. 
Now Isabel’s submissive words—words of thank- 
fulness for blessings which she knew were infe- . 
rior to her own—and her unexpected question, 
had placed her ingratitude before her in its true 
light. She trembled, and bowed her head upon 


the bed. 

“T do not wish to pain you,” said the sick girl, 
clasping the hand which a moment before had 
clasped hers, “only to remind you of what, in our 
hours of healthful glee, we are apt to forget, that 
God is a ‘jealous God,’ and will have us render 
Surely our grate- 


to him that which is his due. 
ful thanks belong to him.” 

She paused, but the bowed head beside her was 
not lifted, and she had no means of knowing how 
her words were received. That was a solemn 
hour for Kate Clifford—an hour of destiny, 
though she knew it not. The Spirit of God was 
knocking at the door of her heart, and she was 
hesitating whether to give it admission, or drive 
it from her. There was a terrible feeling of re- 
sponsibility, from which she could not escape, a 
feeling that if, after the glimpse she had had of 
her own heart, she now remained indifferent to 
her Creator, she should in so doing sin past all 
hope of forgiveness. She wished Isabel had not 
spoken to her and roused her from her blindness, 
and yet she shudderingly thought, “how every 
day is adding to the catalogue of my sins!” She 
felt her hand clasped still more closely, and the 
low tones were very tender—“ Kate, can you not 
kneel and thank your Father in heaven for the 
bounties he has so freely bestowed upon you?” 

“No,” said she, suddenly rising, “I can not. 
It would be mockery to return thanks for that 
which I have neglected and misimproved.” 

She walked off to her bed, and though many 
words came thronging to Isabel's lips, she re- 
frained from uttering them. Hers was that nice 
discrimination which teaches its happy possessor 
to pause just when they have said enough. She 
feared to reply to Kate’s words, lest she should 
attempt to justify herself, and she knew that such 
an attempt brings with it a measure of belief in 
our own words, though they may fail to impress 
the listener: so she left her to her own evidently- 
awakened conscience—a gentle sigh, a sigh which 
reproached Kate more than the reproof she had 
expected could have done, being her only answer. 
In a short time the beautiful room was as quiet 
as though both its occupants were asleep, but it 
was hours before this was really the case. The 
next day, true to her purpose, Isabel kept Kate 
with her the greater part of the time. She saw 
that the girl was ill at ease, and that her manner 
was subdued, and she hoped the last night’s con- 
versation had not been fruitless. Late in the 
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evening, when they were again alone, she asked 
her if she would read to her a chapter in the 
Bible, selecting for this purpose the touching ac- 
count which the beloved disciple gives of the 
death and suffermgs of our Lord. Our heroine 
commenced, with a fixed resolution to be per- 
fectly calm, but as she went on her voice became 
first tremulous, then broken by sobs. 

“We spoke last night,” said Isabel, gently, “of 
the gratitude we owe to God for his temporal 
blessings; but how they all shrink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with this last great gift 
of himself!” > 

The thin hands were clasped together, and the 
usually dim eyes were bright with feeling. There 
was a long silence, during which she seemed to 
be holding communion with her God. Kate 
longed to speak, but could not. 

At length, “Would you not,’ said Isabel, 
“rejoice to feel that you have part in the inher- 
itance so dearly purchased and so freely given?” 

“Yes,” said Kate in a choking voice; “ but—” 

“But what?” 

“T don’t feel that I have any right to hope 
for it, I am so unworthy, so guilty,” and the 
barrier of silence once removed, her tears, and 
doubts, and fears were poured forth together. 

She had in Isabel a kind and patient listener 
and a judicious counselor, but she could not 
believe, as she was told to do, in a present 
Savior. If she could only do something to show 
her sorrow and penitence, she thought she might 
have hope. Ah, how hard it is for the proud 
human heart to learn that its strength is weak- 
ness, that it can do nothing for itself, but must 
be saved through faith in the merits of another! 
No wonder those who believe doing penance to 
be an expiation for sin take satisfaction in per- 
forming it. It were easy to travel to Jerusalem 
and bow the haughty head where a Savior 
trod; but it is hard for the haughty spirit to 
yield and humbly plead to be saved by grace, 

Two days after this, while Kate was still sur- 
rounded by gloom and darkness, Mrs. Huntley 
looked at her as she passed out of Isabel’s room, 
where the elder members of the family had 
assembled, and said, 

' “What is the matter with Katy? She does 
not seem like herself, she is so gloomy and 
sober.” i 

“I think,” replied Isabel, “that she is truly 
penitent for her sins, and I hope.to see her 
become a Christian.” 

Mrs. Huntley smiled, 

“Ah, Bell,” she said, ‘you are so nearly an 
angel yourself that you are always thinking 
other people would be so too if they only had 
religion, but I tell you you are mistaken.” 














“Tt is you who are mistaken, Laura, both in 
thinking me so perfect and in thinking that I 
overrate the powers of religion.” 

Mrs. Huntley shook her head. Both she and 
her husband thought that Charles and Isabel 
made religion too engrossing an object. 

“Well,” said she, “I’ll tell you what I think 
of Katy. I think her parents were probably 
poor, but that some one, attracted by her beauty, 
took her and kept her for a while in the midst of 
elegance, and that she did something to displease 
them, and they sent her back to her friends, with 
whom she is now too refined to find pleasure.” 

“A very pretty theory,” said Mr. Henry Hunt- 
ley. “But you must tell us why she did not 
support herself by teaching when cast off by 
these admirers of beauty, and how she came to 
be such a good cook.” 

“QO, I don’t suppose they gave her much edu- 
cation,” said. his wife; “just taught her to ap- 
pear well, and may be a little music. As for the 
cooking, she told me she had been for the last 
two years with a cross aunt, and it is likely she 
taught her that. Katy,’ she added, as the girl 
reappeared with Isabel’s tea, “have you ever 
taken music lessons?” 

Kate, taken thus suddenly, did not know what 
to say. 

_ “Yes, ma’am,” she replied, hesitatingly; “but 
I have n’t for over two years.” aar 

“Why did you stop?” 

“My aunt thought it a waste of time.” 

“Why didn’t she let you fit yourself for a 
music teacher?” 

“I had rather not talk about it if you please,” 
said Kate respectfully, but firmly, and the fash- 
ionable Mrs, Huntley felt that her servant had 
reproved her curiosity, and that, too, in a way 
she could not resent. It was, she afterward de- 
clared, very provoking, but only confirmed her 
suspicions. She and her husband were going to 
a party that evening, and when she was ready 
she came to let Isabel see her dress; but Kate, 
thougu she looked admiringely, did not seem in 
the least dazzled—a fact which the lady failed 
not to notice. 

“Now, Bell,” said she, “do try and persuade 
Charles to follow us; it is very absurd for him to 
seclude himself so.” , i 

“T°ll tell him what you say,” was the smiling 

answer. 

Shortly after the carriage rolled away he 
made his appearance in the sick room, and his 
sister fulfilled her promise by repeating Mrs. 
 Huntley’s words. 

He smiled his peculiarly quiet smile, and said 
he preferred to stay where he was, “and,” said 
he, “ when Katy said she had taken music lessons 
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I thought we could get her to play for us this 
evening.” 

Kate at first absolutely refused, and when she 
seated herself at the piano it was with visible 
reluctance. She played several pieces, and, 
though she did not keep as exact time as the 
well-trained ears of her hearers might have de- 
sired, she yet played with so much taste and 
feeling that they were not disposed to criticise. 

Isabel asked her brother to hand her a certain 
book, saying, “There is a hymn in it which I 
would like to hear Katy sing. I presume she is 
familiar with the air, and I love the words.” 

Charles took the book to her, and when she 
had turned to the page, placed it before Kate. 

“ O, yes,” she said, “ I know that.” 

“Sing it, will you?” said Isabel. 
sang— 


And Kate 


“Away, my unbelieving fear, 
Fear shall in me no more have place; 
My Savior doth not yet appear, 
He hides the brightness of his face.” 


Here her voice failed. She looked at the keys 
through blinding tears, and, after a moment’s 
pause, went on mechanically playing without 
attempting to sing. A rich, manly voice behind 
her took up the words: 


“ But shall I therefore let him go 
And basely to the tempter yield? 
No, in the strength of Jesus no, 
I never will give up my shield.” 


A few notes of prelude to the next verse were 
struck, and then Kate, rising hastily, would have 
left the room had not Isabel called her. 


“Kate, would you like to have my brother | 


pray with you?” 

Kate did not reply, but, sinking on her knees 
by the bed, she buried her face in the clothes 
and sobbed in bitterness of spirit, while Charles 
Tuntley, kneeling by his chair, prayed for her 

ng and fervently. When the prayer was ended 

he remained for some time in the same position, 
and when she did arise it was only to seat her- 
self by the bed and hide her tearful face in 
Isabel's pillow. Both brother and sister talked 
to her; then Charles read and commented upon 
some portions of the sacred volume, and after 
offering up a petition in her behalf left the room. 
When Kate went to her bed that night it was 
with the fixed resolution that she would not 
leave off seeking till she had obtained the “ pearl 
of price.” : 


The next day was Saturday, and neither Fred- 


erick nor Anna were obliged to go to school; but 


about the middle of the forenoon Fred came. 


laughing to the kitchen and asked for Katy. 
“She ’s in Miss Isabel’s room,” said Ruth 


| surmised, from Frank Gleason, 
| and watched for her, and finally resolved to 








crossly ; “she stays there a great deal more than 
Phebe used to, and I believe it’s just because 
she knows if she was down here I would ask her 
to help me.” 

Fred ran up to his aunt’s room. 

“Katy,” said he, “here is a letter for you,” 
and the boy’s merry eyes twinkled as he told 
how anxious “somebody” was to know if she 
was sick that she never walked out any more, 
and how the said somebody had given him a 
dollar for bringing the letter, and promised him 
another if he brought an answer. 

“Now, Katy,” said he, “you must be sure to 
write to him, for I want that dollar.” 

“Fred,” said Isabel, “who gave you the let- 
ter ?” 

“I promised not to tell, so it’s no use to ask 
me,” answered the boy as he left the room. 

Kate opened the letter. It was neatly directed 
to “Miss Katie Callihan,” and was, as she had 
He had watched 


write, for he could not, though he did not say so, 
conquer his pride enough to call at Mrs. Hunt- 
ley’s kitchen. He told her that he believed she 
had been accustomed to a different life from that 
which she now led, and implored her to tell him 
if this was the case, intimating that if she could 
give satisfactory explanations he would offer her 
his hand, and the whole tenor of his letter 


\showed that he considered this a most tempting 


bribe. Isabel watched her anxiously as she read 
the letter, and saw that her red lips curled dis- 
dainfully as she closed it. 

“Katy,” said she, beseechingly, “I wish you 
would confide in me; I do believe I could give 
you advice which would be for your benefit.” 

A wave of red blood deluged the girl’s face; 
she stood a moment looking very irresolute, then 
she laid the letter on the bed, and, going to the 
further end of the room, began industriously 
dusting the piano. 

“ Ts this F. S. Gleason one of the firm of How- 
ard & Gleason?” said Isabel when she had 
finished reading. ‘i 

“ Yes, ma'am.” 

“ow did you become acquainted with him?” 

Kate told her all she knew. 

“Do you think he really loves you, Katy?” 

The girl laughed and blushed. 

“Yes, ma’am, I think he does a little; but he 
didn’t mean to, he only meant to flirt.” 

Isabel laughed outright at the gleeful tone in 
which Kate said “he did n’t mean to.” 

“But you,” said she anxiously, “do you care 
for him?” 

“No, I do not,” replied Kate scornfully. “He 
is very pleasant, only he is so conceited, and it is 
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rather flattering to have one in his position 
pleased with one in mine, but I never cared for 
him.” 

O, if Frank Gleason could have heard her 
then how his mustache would have drooped! 

Isabel looked perfectly contented. “You can 
not think,” she said, “how much you have re- 
lieved me. But do you know, Katy, I have 
often thought as he does? It is very strange, if 
you were trained to be a cook, that you should 
have taken musi¢ lessons, Indeed, your man- 
ners show that you have been accustomed to a 
different life. Perhaps if you would tell me of 
your past I could do something to make you 
happier. I should dearly love to do so,” 

“I can not tell you,” said Kate, speaking in a 
low voice and with downcast eyes, “any thing 
of my past life. Iam bound by a solemn prom- 
ise not to mention it.” 

Isabel was deeply disappointed, but she would 
not urge her to break her promise. 

“What answer will you make to this letter?” 
she said. 

“None,” replied Kate, “and yet,” added she, 
“I do not like to have Master Fred lose his 
dollar; I believe I will inclose it back to him.” 

Great was Frank’s exultation when Fred 
brought him the letter, and the promised dollar 
was immediately forthcoming. He looked at 
the address, and decided in his own mind that 
the writing was very elegant. 

“Now,” thought he as he broke the seal, “I 
shall know all about her;” but what was his in- 
dignant astonishment when he saw his own let- 
ter! He questioned Fred closely, but the boy 
could tell him nothing, only that he carried the 
letter to Katy, who was in his aunt Bell’s room, 
and that an hour after she brought him the 


answer, so he was compelled to swallow his 


mortification as best he could. 

“Tt is some of that confounded sick girl’s 
work,” he muttered. “She had much better be 
saying prayers and singing psalms;” and Frank 
Gleason sat down to devise some way of obtain- 
ing an interview with the girl who was at that 
moment bowed in tearful prayer. 

The Sabbath passed away, a memorable one to 
Kate, and the toils of another week commenced. 
Monday evening, as Charles Huntley passed 
through the hall on the way to his sister’s room, 
he heard merry voices and light langhter in one 
of the parlors, where Mrs. Huntley sat with 
some company; but on going up stairs he heard 
what was to him a sweeter sound—the voice of 
Kate singing. Entering quietly he listened to 
the words— 

“My God is reconciled, his pardoning voice I hear ; 

He owns me for his child, I can no longer fear; 
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With confidence I now draw nigh, 
And Father, Abba, Father, ery.” 

The singer’s voice dwelt lovingly on the last 
line, and he came forward and spoke to her. 

“Katy,” said he, “is itso? Do you feel that 
your God is reconciled?” ` 

Kate’s eyes filled, and her “yes,” though dis- 
tinct, was very low. She could not talk to him 
of the great change she felt; but.to Isabel she 
could and did, till the sick girl, who, living all her 
life apart from the world and its temptations, and 
made patient by suffering, had grown to be a 
Christian so peacefully that she could not tell the 
hour when she first believed herself a child of 
God, wondered while she rejoiced. Poets have told 
us much of first love. Whole pages have been 
written to portray that first bewildering dream 
which sheds so soft a rose-light on every object 
connected with the beloved one. But who has 
ever tried to tell on paper the rapture which the 
soul feels when first permitted to believe that 
Jesus is ours and we are his? Is it not because 
all have felt that the thrilling happiness, the 
ecstatic joy of that hour is more intense than 
written language ean convey? Does it not re- 
quire the quivering voice, the shining face, and 
the beaming eye, whose pure light is so unlike 
the mirthful gleam which formerly illuminated 
it, to give even the faintest idea of the bliss 
which comes with that first draught of Divine 
love? Well is it for thee, young soldier, that 
the emotions of this season render it one which 
can never be forgotten; well for thee that when in 
thy toilsome earth-march difficulties and doubts 
beset thee, and the enemy whispers, “If you had 
been truly converted this would never be,” you 
can triumphantly refer to this hour and say, “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

Kate Clifford looked back in after years to that 
day, and the quiet weeks which succeeded it, as 
a time of perfect happiness. Her aunt did not, 
answer her letter for some days, for she did not 
wish to grant her request, and Mrs. Harper 
urged it so strongly that she did not like to 
refuse it. It was two weeks after Kate wrote 
before she received a reply. Miss Clifford wrote 
that as she had not asked to be removed from 
the kitchen, she should not hold her accountable, 
and she did not wish her to stay longer than the 
original six months. In truth, the good lady 
was very tired of boarding at a hotel, and sending 
her letters to her niece to Dearborn to be mailed, 
receiving from Kate in the same roundabout way 
the news which Mrs. Harper gave her directly. 
She longed to be back at her house, and had no 
idea of lengthening her self-imposed absence. She 
gave Kate permission to tell her history to her 
sick friend, but added that she must go back to 
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the kitchen when Phebe returned, and not allow 
Isabel to devise any plan to keep her in her 
room longer than the stipulated time. Then she 
advised her to keep her story to herself in spite 
of the liberty which she now gave her to speak, 
“for,” said she, “if your new friend intimates to 
the rest of the family that she is in possession of 
knowledge which should make them treat you 
with more consideration than the other servants, 
I shall not consider my promise binding.” 

Kate, who knew that her stern aunt would not 
break her word for any thing which she gave 
her permission to do, however much she might 
wish her to do otherwise, and who had perfect 
confidence in her gentle mistress, carried the let- 
ter to Isabel and told her all; told her of her 
own former heedlessness and her father’s indulg- 
ent love; his death, her helpless position, and 
the two dreary years she had spent with her aunt. 

“Ah,” she said, “you can not think how 
delightful it seems to think of purchasing a life- 
long independence by six months of servitude; 
four and a half I should say, for it is not like 
servitude to be in your room.” 

How tender was Isabel’s sympathy, how judi- 
cious her advice, how encouraging her approval! 
Kate felt she was indeed to her a ministering 
spirit. Mrs. Huntley was called out of the city 
by her mother’s illness, so they were much alone, 
except that Charles Huntley had discovered that 
his sister’s room was not only the pleasant place 
he had always deemed it, but the very pleasant- 
est one in the city, and accordingly spent much 
time there. 

Poor Emily Page shed many tears as she saw 
that she had lost the slight hold which she had es- 
tablished upon him when she first returned to the 
home of her girlhood, and realized that the lover 
once so heartlessly jilted could not be regained. 

Kate did not feel like calling him “gloomy 
and owlish” now. She had learned to prize his 
rare, grave smiles, to listen for his footsteps, to 
sit apart and watch his intellectual face while he 
talked or read to his sister, and to feel her heart 
throb quickly whenever he addressed a word to 
her. She had mingled too much with the world 
to let her emotions be seen, as one less experi- 
enced would have done; but Isabel saw that the 
small hands trembled and the red blood mounted 
to her face whenever his footstep was heard 
upon the stairs, though by the time he entered 
the room she was always calm and quiet. 

“Dear me, Miss Isabel,” said Phebe two days 
after her return, “I am wonderful glad to get 
back. I would have come two weeks ago, only 
I was ashamed to tell my folks I could wt stay 
but a month when they knew I had leave for six 
weeks. How did you get along without me?” 








“Very well. Katy was very attentive.” 
Phebe looked uneasy. She did not like to say 


that her greatest trouble had been the fear that 


her mistress would learn to do without her. 

“Well,” said she, “I must say that she is the 
changed’st girl ever I seen. She is as chirk and 
happy as can be. She don’t seem to have any, 
of them dreadful crying spells, and I have wt 
once seen her shut her lips together and trot her 
foot on the floor like she used to.” 

“What was that for?” 

“T don’t know, without it was to keep from 
saying something sassy; it looked just like that.” 

Isabel had no doubt it did. Kate was now 
treading in her old routine of duties, but they 
seemed much lighter than they had formerly 
done. How fervently she thanked God for her 
aunt’s stern lessons, and the cruel kindness which 
had been such a blessing! “Truly,” she said to 
herself, “I have been led in paths which I had 
not known.” 

It was very difficult now to get a moment’s 
private talk with Isabel, but the few words of 
loving sympathy which the sick girl managed to 
whisper, Were very precious. 

Charles Huntley made many errands to the 
kitchen, but always found some of the other 
servants with Kate, for the weather was now 
cold and the kitchen very comfortable. 

About the middle of January he started to 
the far west on a business trip, which would 
detain him, he said, six or seven weeks. Isabel 
objected strongly on account of the cold weather, 
but he laughed at her fears, telling her at the 
same time that he positively must go. 
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BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 





THE Summer-cloud still lingers 
To cheer the leaping grass; 
The rain with music-fingers 
Is strumming on the glass. 
The earnest Life is walking 
Among the eglantines, 
And fairy lips are talking 
To pinks and jessamines. 
The rain perfumes the clover, 
And scents the privet rare; 
It gives a gracious odor 
Of health to all the air. 
The blossoms, music-fingered, 
Sing their sweetest strain, 
Their little hands are lifted 
To catch the silver rain. 


We bless the FATHER, ours, 
Who giveth sun and rain; 
His smiles are scented flowers; 

His words are golden grains. 
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MADELINE HASCALL’S LETTERS, 


BY MRS. H. ©. GARDNER. 
TRELLISTON, September 5, 18—. 

EAR PAUL,—Your tardy letter has come to 

hand at last. There was some unaccounta- 
ble delay about the mail, and I have been har- 
assed with all sorts of fears and anxieties. Uncle 
says that I haven’t even tried to behave my- 
self. Thank God for the “good news from a far 
country.” 

A week ago I should have written out for you 
a life-like representation of our picnic, but this 
long worry has stolen all its beauty and freshness 
from my memory. Just one little incident re- 
mains, which owes its unfading interest to Nancy 
Poole. I told you that she and Dr. Mellen were 
to take charge of one table. The Doctor is a 
single man, fine-looking and polite, though he is 
a little too precise for my taste. I think, how- 
ever, I should scarcely have noticed this last 
trait, had I not heard Miss Nancy especially glo- 
rify him therefor. “Such nicely-fitting gloves! 
Such spotless wristbands! Such a straight nose! 
Such hair! Such whiskers! Why, it’s like a 
painting by some of the old artists!’ said Miss 
Nancy, enthusiastically. “I never saw finger- 
nails so beautifully rounded, or with—with—” 

“ Such corresponding toe-nails,” I added, com- 
pleting the sentence to her infinite disgust. 

Well, Paul, she was in the full glory of her 
office, leaning over the heads of the dear, artless 
children to pass a plate of sandwiches to the Doc- 
tor, when a passing youngster yelled out at the 
top of his voice, “ Nancy Poole, yer shoe ’s com- 
ing off; you show that hole in the heel o’ yer 
stocking I”? 

A roar of laughter from all the urchins within 
hearing followed this announcement, and I am 
sorry to say that many older persons, old enough 
to be more polite, myself among them, caught 
the contagious merriment and laughed till they 
cried. Even the Doctor’s prim mustache was 
twitched a little out of line. 

“O dear! O dear!” sighed an honest old man, 
who had often worked for Mr. Poole and knew 
the whole family well, “if it had been any body 
else in all the world, the boys wouldn’t have 
found so much ‘teekle’ in it; but Miss Nancy!” 

You ask, Paul, what has become of those curi- 
ous neighbors who overlook our garden. I am 
quite ashamed that I gave you such an impres- 
sion of them. They are avery good kind of peo- 
ple, though they are curious in regard to all that 
goes on around them. Still it is an innocent 
curiosity and harmlessly exercised. No one ever 
hears them speak unkindly of others. I very 








often take my work into their plain little sitting- | 
room—which serves for kitchen as well—and I | 
find in their fresh kind-heartedness a real relief 
from anxiety and borrowed trouble. I always 
come away feeling ashamed that my talents, 
which, in every sense, I know to be superior to 
theirs, are devoted to no particular purpose; 
while their simple goodness is a blessing to the 
whole community. There are two maiden ladies 
and the four orphan children of their dead 
brother. These children are wholly dependent 
on their kind aunts, who are obliged to contrive, 
and save, and labor steadily to keep out of debt. 
And yet aunt Lucy says there are none in the 
Church who give so regularly for its different 
charities. 

Sometimes I go in there with a newspaper full 
of the most doleful details of sickness in Califor- 
nia, where a friend of mine is staying; or a list 
of persons blown to pieces by some steamboat 
explosion in your vicinity, and feeling as if you 
were, perforce, exposed to all sorts of perils and 
tribulations with no hope of escape. My heart 
is like lead in my bosom, and the whole world 
looks like the valley and shadow of death. Then 
little Miss Mary, or Miss Betsey, seeing how des- 
olate I feel, and how much I need comfort, begin 
in their quaint, homely way to tell me of some 
real trials that they have passed through, and 
how the good Lord, the merciful Father, deliv- 
ered them out of all their troubles. I can’t tell 
you how it is, but in a few minutes I see the 
blessed doctrine of God’s special providence smil- 
ing out of a score of Scripture texts, and as I 
listen while they repeat them, a trust in the 
never-tiring goodness of Jehovah insensibly fills 
my heart and the clouds vanish. Their plain, 
simple-hearted piety quite shames me. My own 
profession of godliness seems hollow and vain; 
the daily forms of worship that I force myself to 
observe, appear heartless and but a mockery after 
witnessing the livimg power and freshness of their 
experience. What is talent or position, cultured 
intellect or beauty, compared with such spiritual 
loveliness and purity! Nobody ever speaks of the 
mental endowments of Mary or Betsey Brown, 
but they have a large place in the hearts of the 
people here. Loving looks follow them, and lov- 
ing words are spoken of them wherever they go. 
I have often seen young men rise up respectfully 
to open their pew door, at the close of the service 
on Sunday, or to find their place in the Bible or 
hymn-book; and no matter how much hurry 
there is in thronging out of Church, no one ever 
jostles them as they trot down the long aisle to 
the door. Aunt Lucy says they are always. to 
be found in the house of mourning and by the 
couches of the sick and dying. 
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May often goes in with me to offer some little 
dainty that Tom has brought from the city for 
Amy, the oldest child. She is nearly ten years 
old, but you would take her for a child of six. 
She has not grown at all for several years and is 
sadly deformed, poor thing, by a curvature of the 
spine. She suffers a great deal of pain at times, 
but has long intervals of relief, sometimes last- 
ing for weeks. 

May has the happy gift of story-telling, and 
it is pleasant to see the children crowd up to her 
chair and range themselyes for the expected 
treat. The three youngest are roguish, noisy 
boys, full of life:and play, and reckless of all con- 
sequences. They are a great care, and it is won- 
derful how those quiet women so completely 
control them. They do not try to keep them 
still—that is a physical impossibility—but they 
regulate their sports and bring into play the finer 
feelings, training them to habits of generosity 
and self-sacrifice. Are you tired of my model 
old maids? If so, I can treat you to a contrast. 
May and I were coming from Miss Brown’s last 
evening, and, as it was too early to expect Tom, 
we concluded to go into the parsonage and sit 
awhile with aunt Lucy; but Miss Martha Poole 
called to us that May had company waiting, so 
I went home with her. It was only a girl with 
peaches to sell; who had been kept waiting so 
long that she was ready to cry, but who bright- 
ened up directly on our buying all the fruit she 
had. It was delightful to witness the sudden 
change in her countenance, and to watch the lit- 
tle figure dancing down the walk, swinging the 
empty basket. 

“Thadn’t the heart to send her away,” said 
Miss Martha. “She has been here an hour, I 
think, and was so anxious to sell her fruit that I 
fairly got nervous in my sympathy with her. 
We tried to make her think of something else, 
and Nancy asked her all sorts of questions about 
her family and the neighbors, but she seemed 
very shy till you came in.” 

“Who is she?” 

“One of widow Gould’s children. They are 
very poor. Farmer Brent keeps the boys doing 
chores and the girls running of errands a good 
part of the time, I believe. They live in one of 
his old houses. He pretends to give them the 
rent, but people say that the widow is expected 
to help in the great house just when she is called 
upon. The little girl was too shy to let us know 
much about their affairs, but we could put things 
together and guess the truth pretty well. She did 
just tell us that the farmer had given her leave 
to sell fruit enough to buy a new cloak and bon- 
net for Winter, and that her brother Johnny was 
to have half the eggs laid by a dozen hens, if he 








took good care of them all. It don’t take long 
to see through such charity as that,” said Miss 
Martha, with a benevolent cock of her nose, as 
she inspected the basket of peaches. “Poor 
child! Did you see that she had no stockings?” 

“Tt is warm weather,” said I. “Many chil- 
dren go without stockings. I should like to 
myself,” j 

“ Very few people realize the privations of the 
poor,” she went on, “but I can not treal such 
subjects lightly. They are no trifles to those 
who suffer. I suppose,” she added, sighing, “that 
those are to be envied who can enjoy their luxu- 
ries in forgetfulness of the poor and sorrowing, 
but I am differently constituted. Sister Nancy 
has done nothing but weep ever since the child 
came in. But I remember, Mrs. Hascall, hearing 
you say that a person had no right to introduce 
sad themes of conversation.” 

“No. I said, Miss Poole, that no person 
should persist in making others dismal where 
no good could result from their gloomy pictures 
of life.” 

She did not answer me. It is perfectly under- 
stood between us that any approach to cordiality 
on either side would be sheer hypocrisy. May 
says that my features preach whole sermons of 
wrath, when Miss Martha gets off her strictures 
on the motives and actions of others. But Miss 
Martha had now something in view of more 
practical use than unkind gossip. Her eyes 
scarcely left the tempting fruit that May had 
placed on a side-table. 

“Those seem to be fine peaches, Mrs. Leslie.” 

“They are, indeed. Help yourself,” said May, 
passing the basket with ready generosity. 

No second invitation was needed. The rich, 
ripe fruit began to disappear with astonishing 
rapidity, 

“Tf it won’t be robbing you, Mrs. Leslie, I will 
take a few for papa. He has been feeling poorly 
all day.” 

‘“ As many as you like,” answered May, care- 
lessly. ‘Maddie, perhaps little Amy Brown 
would relish one. She has suffered so much pain 
to-day that she is quite worn out to-night.” 

“T will carry some to her, May, when I go 
home, if you wish me to; that is, if there are any 
left,’ I added, as I watched Miss Poole’s appro- 
priation of the largest and finest ones. 

“Your father looks very comfortable, Miss 
Poole,” I remarked. “Heis chewing tobacco on 
the back piazza, and spitting as if his life depended 
on it. Considerable life and energy’ there yet, 
In view of this fact, it would be kind and thought- 
ful in you to allow Mrs. Leslie the privilege of 
sending a few of the best peaches to her invalid 
neighbors, or even tasting them herself.” 
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“Don’t! For pity’s sake, do be quiet, Mad- 
die!” exclaimed May, entreatingly. “There is 
fruit enough for all. And I dare say the child 
will bring more to-morrow.” 

Miss Martha has for years been subject to a 
peculiar kind of deafness. It comes on without 
the least warning, Miss Nancy says, and departs 
as suddenly. I think she must have had a slight 
attack of it while I was speaking, for she took no 
notice of my remarks, but addressed herself to 
May as coolly as if I had not spoken. 

“I never pitied any children as I do those 
Browns. Not Amy in particular. I think they 
are all treated shamefully. I saw Mary Brown 
whip that mere baby this morning. As if a 
child of three years ever needed whipping! It 
is too bad. Just because they are orphans and 
helpless! I think the town officers should inter- 
fere. If the Lord should send sickness upon them 
all and take them away, it would be a mercy.” 

“Why don’t you tell him so?” 

“You shock me, Mrs. Hascall. If I were to 
speak so lightly of the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse, I should be afraid to go to sleep at night.” 

“Indeed!” 

“As L was saying about the Browns, Mrs. 
Leslie, those old ladies should be seen to. No 
one has a right to torture others. It is so heart- 
less to torment innocent children. Nancy has sat 
up night after night, crying over those orphans.” 

“ There has been a perceptible rise of the river,” 
I put in. 

“To n’t, Maddie!’ May again remonstrated. 

“Tt was only last week, Mrs. Leslie,” Miss 
Martha continued, “that I saw little Willie cry- 
ing by the garden-wall, and I went down to ask 
what was the matter. I found that the rest were 
being treated to cake in the house, and he was 
obliged to go without because he had burnt one of 
Amy’s books. The dear little fellow has all the con- 
fiding trust of childhood, and had not once thought 
of the injustice of the treatment he was receiving. 
I took him in my arms and cried with him. I 
told him to be a good boy, and some time he 
would go to live with his dear parents in heaven 
where there were no naughty aunts to plague lit- 
tle children,” 

“ A nice lesson for a mischievous boy!” I ex- 
claimed, a little angrily, as I thought of its prob- 
able effect on the little fellow’s mind. “I think, 
Miss Poole, that you do not know our good 
neighbors.” 

“I know them ag well as I want to,” she an- 
swered, quite sharply. “I can’t abide cruelty in 
any form. I have not called there for a long 
time.” 

“Not since the last evening in July, Miss 
Poole.” 
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She looked surprised, and asked how I hap- 
pened to know about it or to remember it. 

“O, I remember it because I was bringing 
some plantain that aunt Lucy had prepared for 
Amy’s back, and was arrested by your voice 
through the open window. You were telling 
Miss Mary that May here was partially insane, 
and that her husband had taken her into the 
country hoping to restore her reason.” 

May clasped my hands tightly in both of hers. 
Poor child! They felt like ice, and her color 
flushed and paled alternately as she looked ea- 
gerly for Miss Poole’s denial, or some farther ex- 
planation on my part. I put my arm around 
her, for she trembled violently. 

“ Never mind it, May, love, I want you to see 
for yourself what this lady’s friendship is worth.” 

“Of course,” said Miss Martha, “you will 
prejudice her against me if you can.” 

“Do you remember, Miss Poole, the lecture 
that you got in return for your false story? And 
Miss Betsey’s request that you would not call on 
them again? I felt almost ashamed of my sex 
till they spoke so nobly.” 

“Well,” said Miss Poole, “it was only repeat- 
ing common report.” 

“Tell me the truth, Maddie,” said May, earn- 
estly, “is there such a report in circulation in 
regard to me?” 

“No, darling. At least none that is credited 
by any one. Has sister Nancy cried over this 
slander?” I asked, turning again to Miss Martha, 
as I rose to go home. 

“I have nothing to say to you. You have al- 
ways been my enemy, and if it were not for Mrs. 
Leslie’s sake, I would not associate with you.” 

“And do you suppose,” asked May, indignant- 
ly, “that after all this treachery I shall still treat 
you as a friend?” 

“And allow you to eat all the best peaches 
and carry off the rest?’ I added. I wish you 
could have seen how good and noble May looked 
as she went on to say, “I have tried to live on 
good terms with you and your family. I have 
not failed, as you know, in any little acts of kind- 
ness that have been in my power. But this even- 
ing ends our intercourse. I can overlook weak- 
ness or mistakes, but I will not tolerate deceit. 
If you please,” said May, opening the door, “we 
will now wish you good-night,” 

Miss Poole marched out without a word. But 
she didn’t forget to take the peaches. After I 
got home I sat down by the open window in my 
room to write to you. I was too nervous to 
write at first; so i leaned out of the window to 
watch the peaceful loveliness of the sunset and 
to borrow some of its bright tranquillity. 

Pat, the hostler, had finished his work in the 
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stable and had started for home, but had met 
some acquaintance of his and had stopped for a 
chat nearly under my window. I am always at- 
tentive when Pat is the speaker. 

“So it’s an Advent ye call yerself, is it? I re- 
member the ould Millerites, an’ it’s a chip o’ that 
block that ye’re oop to, I take it. Yees got a 
fresh convert to yer docthrine, an’ a fine one 
shure,” said Pat, pointing to a huge turtle that 
his companion was carrying by the tail. “I 
heerd all ye said at the meetin’, lad, and mighty 
glib ye were, considerin’ it were all lies ye were 
telling.” 

“You will find it to be truth, Pat. You will 
wish you had been a true believer when you 
come to die.” 

“Likely story that. What coomfort is there 
in belaying sich a patch o nonsense? Ye don’t 
belave it yerself. It’s onpossible. I’d rather 
trust the blissed Mary with me sowl whether 
livin’ or dyin’, than to sthray after yer wild 
whimsies.” 

“But, Pat, we have n’t got any souls. There 
is no such thing asasoul. When our little Lydia 
died, we had one of the Baptist ministers from 
Clareton to attend the funeral, because my wife 
could not be contented any other way. Well, he 
told us not to mourn, for the child was already 
rejoicing in the paradise of God. Didn't that 
man know better, think ye? ‘There lay the child 
before his eyes. He knew, and I knew that it 
was no where else. Now, Pat, you are a sensible 
man, and I long to see you converted to the 
truth. Do you think I have a soul?” 

“Well,” said Pat, after carefully scanning his 
companion’s face, “you don’t act now like you 
had. It’s a doubtful case, shure. An’ ye spake 
o’ yerself alone I’d be loth to conthradict ye, for 
it do seem for all the world as if the sowl were 
lackin’, as if yer were not finished somehow. I 
says this to meself in your meeting. Says I, ’t 
were wrong to ie the poor crathurs, but it’s 
Pat that’s afeared’they ’re more than half right, 
an’ the livin’, thinkin’ sowl was jist omitted, 
Ye spake thrue, darlins,’ says I, ‘barrin’ there’s 
nayther reason or sinse ina word ye are saying.’” 

I didn’t hear any more, for they crossed the 
street together, but I thought the Adventist did 
not relish Pat’s ready assent to his doctrine. 

‘Pat has been perfectly sober since his sad ex- 
perience in millinery. He often speaks of “yer 
honor,” and sends his “dooty” to you. Uncle 
bids me tell you that the novel system of graft- 
ing trees that you explained to him has succeeded 
wonderfully. He hopes to have some fine fruit 
to offer you on your return. The lindens that 
you planted by the brook-side, are almost trees. 
We ought to have a place of our own, Paul, 





where young orchards might be fostered, and 
your skill in landscape gardening exercised. 
What happiness it would be for us both! Alas, 
that the pursuit of wealth should so hinder our 
enjoyment | 
comparison with comfort. 
Good-by. 


Gold seems very trivial to me in 
I shall expect a letter 


every mail, MADELINE. 
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LIFE’S ENDEAVOR. 


BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 


Frw, indeed, there are who know 
How our heart’s warm currents flow. 
It is what we seek to do, 

Not what we may labor through; 
It is what we strive to be 

That shall mark our soul’s degree. 
Oft conflicting duties rise, 

One by one, before our eyes, 

And we tremble and we falter 
With our gift before the altar— 
Leave some cup of joy untasted 
For a toil that seems all wasted. 
Ab! it is life’s saddest trial 

When its earnest self-denial 

Still has left the good unbought 
For which it so wildly sought! 
But it is a discipline, 

Needful for our hearts of sin, 
And our days of care and pain 
Surely are not spent in vain. 


Still a few there be who love us— 
Save the ones who dwell above us— 
With that deep and pure affection 
That shall never know deflection. 
Such a love may be unspoken— 
Give to us no outward token— 

Yet its silent influence 

Be our heart’s most sure defense. 
Something more our weakness needs 
Than the love that glows in deeds. 
And a soul to heavyen may guide us, 
Whose kind presence is denied us— 
Loving, waft our spirits there 
Through the power of faith and prayer. 


When the toils of life are o’er 

And we seek the peaceful shore, 

We shall know who loved us best; 
Who most sought to make us blest— 
Then it will be ours to read 

Both the purpose and the deed— 
And it is a pleasant thought 

That the soul which here has wrought 
Earnestly, shall there behold 

All its deeds to light unfold. 

And the good you sought to do, 
God’s own hand may carry through, 
Yet to greet your longing eyes 

In the light of Paradise! 
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RE-EDIVED FROM DR. FERGUSON. 


CHAPTER II. 
MOUNT MORIAH, OR THE HEROISM OF FAITH. 


T the distance of ten generations from Noah 
stands Abraham, with a thousand virtues 
encircling his manly brow. Though brought up 
in the midst of idolatry, and himself a member 
of an idolatrous family, he was, in the arrange- 
ments of Infinite Love, chosen to be the head 
and the father of a people whose history is in- 
separable from the progress of humanity and the 
destiny of the world. Born in Ur, of Chaldea, 
which was a district in Northern Mesopotamia, 
and which was occupied by the Chaldees, he 
there received the Divine command to leave his 
country and his kindred, and to go withersoever 
he might be led by an unseen power. From that 
moment his faith leaped, into life and action. 
He entered into no cold calculation, neither al- 
lowed any, selfish principle to come between him 
and the loud voice of duty. Having advanced 
as far as Haran in his journey, there his father 
died, and having performed for him the last 
offices of filial piety, he lingered not amid the 
shadows of the tomb and the ruins of mortality, 
but gathered up his spirit, and pressed forward 
in a hitherto untrodden path. Passing through 
Sichem, he came to the plains of Moreh, where 
God entered into immediate communion with 
him, and, lifting his heart into a calm, fixed, and 
holy trust in himself, he there renewed unto him 
the promise of earthly possessions and of corre- 
sponding happiness. Traveling still southward, 
he was at length driven by the pressure of fam- 
ine into Egypt, but again returned to Canaan, 
and encamped at Mamre, where he fixed his resi- 
dence, and built an altar unto the Lord. Lot, 
who, with Abraham, had left Egypt with greatly- 
increased possessions, pitched his tent in the 
Vale of Siddim toward Sodom. This vale was 
under the rule of five petty kings or chiefs, to 
subjugate whom an Assyrian force, composed of 
four nations, and under the command of as 
many princes, crossed the Euphrates, and in open 
conflict overcame them. For twelve years these 
petty States and their chiefs were kept in a state 
of complete subjection. In the thirteenth year 
they rebelled, and, though aided by the races in 
their nearer neighborhood, were again defeated, 
when Chedorlaomer, the leader of the Assyrian 
force, ravaged ‘the towns, seized all the mova- 
ble property and provisions, and carried the 
people into captivity, among whom were Lot and 
his family. Intelligence having reached Abra- 
ham in the plain of Mamre of the fate of his 
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nephew, he immediately armed his servants to 
the number of more than three hundred, and, 
having seeured the services of some contiguous 
clans, he fell upon the conquerors by might, and 
succeeded in recovering both the plunder and 
the prisoners. On his return from this conquest, 
and while victory was sitting upon his helmet, 
he was met by Melchizedek, the king of Salem, 
and priest of the most high God, who hospitably 
entertained the conquering patriarch, and pro- 
nounced upon him his priestly benediction. 

Soon after this notable triumph, he was favored 
with a vision, in which he received the promise 
of a son and heir, whose seed should be as nu- 
merous as the stars of heaven, and in whom all 
thé nations of the earth should be blessed. In 
the hundredth year of the patriarch’s life, and 
contrary to all human probabilities, the child 
was born, the object of the father’s warmest love, 
and in whom centered a thousand hopes. But 
just when the parental feeling had risen to the 
highest point, and when all the future stood re- 
vealed in sunlight to the eye of anticipation, was 
the patriarch called to give up this child of his 
affections in the form of a living sacrifice to God. 
It is true that from the day in which he received 
him in promise, he had been favored with such 
special manifestations from above as to give to 
his faith all the depth and the fixedness of calm 
assurance. He could fall back on the character 
and veracity of the Eternal One, and feel that 
the ground beneath his feet was solid rock. But 
who shall find words to express the shock which 
the father’s nature sustained by the Divine an- 
nouncement, “Take now thy son, thine only son 
Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the 
land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt- 
offering on one of the mountains that I shall tell 
thee of!” Or how shall we describe the scene of 
Abraham taking farewell of his beloved Sarah; 
or of the separation of the son from the mother, 
who had bent over his ‘cradle with absorbing 
love, and watched him up to manhood with in- 
expressible fondness; or of the three days’ lonely 
journey, the simplicity and the confidence of 
Isaac in his converse and communication with 
his saintly sire, and the stern strife of the father’s 
heart to master its emotions? We are held as 
by some mysterious spell. Silence here is more 
eloquent and more impressive than “ worlds with 
their many words,” 

The command having once gone forth to offer 
up his son, the patriarch was shut up to sub- 
mission and obedience. Never was duty made 
more difficult; never for the moment was human 
heart more crushed and broken. At the close of 
the day Abraham retired to rest, but sleep had 
forsaken his eyelids. He can think of nothing 
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but his child, and of the death to which he is 
appointed.. That bright young being, whose soul 
was bounding with life, is to be slain, and the 
father’s own hand is to do the deed! We can 
not wonder that Abraham’s manly frame shook 
and trembled, and recoiled at the very thought; 
but he gathered up all his energies to meet the 
trial. é 

The morning dawned and clothed all creation 
with her robe of light. Abraham and his house- 
hold were early afoot. The asses are saddled, 
and every thing is ready for departure. With a 
throbbing heart the husband embraces his wife, 
and the mother impresses her warmest kiss on 
the rosy lips of her son. Already they are on 
their way, and soon they leave the white tents 
of the plain in the distance. “For three weary 
days did Abraham journey on pressed with a 
single thought, crushed by one overmastering 
sorrow, and yet without a heart to sympathize 
with him. Isaac, on whose pure spirit young 
hopes lay like morning dew-drops, to whom life 
was fresh, joyous, and radiant, and the earth 
belted with rainbows, talked ceaselessly of the 
new objects and scenes that passed before them. 
But his delights, his innocent enjoyment, brought 
only a deeper shade on Abraham’s brow, and if 
he smiled to please his child, it was a smile more 
painful to behold than his look of sadness. Hach 
answer to his inquiries seemed a heartless decep- 
tion, and the weary hours a mere prolongation 
of the mocking of his young affections, and 
desires, and joys. And when that son pillowed 
his head on his bosom at night, and Abraham, 
too desolate to sleep, listened to his calm breath- 
ings, methinks his purpose to slay him almost 
faltered; and when the morning broke over the 
landscape, and he watched him still in beauty by 
his side, the task required of him seemed too 
great for human strength. But the darker the 
hour grew, and the more fixed the irrevocable 
decree, the heavier he leaned on the Omnipotent 
AT E 

Sustained by a power infinite and inexhausti- 
ble, he pressed forward on his journey, till on 
the morning of the third day, the Mount Moriah 
burst upon his view. Here he paused, and 
mused, and gathered strength. Having in- 
structed the servants to abide where they were, 
he took his son by the hand, and with him 
ascended the rugged sides of the hill. Isaac 
carried the wood for the burnt-offering, while 
Abraham took in his hand the fire and the knife. 
They continued their assent till they came to the 
summit; there Abraham stood silent and sad, 
and Isaac, as if he had caught some sudden fiash 
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of the scene to be enacted, thus addressed his 
father: “Behold, the fire and the wood, but 
where is the lamb for a burnt-offering?’ As 
these words fell like a thunderbolt upon his 
heart, with quivering lips, and after a mighty 
effort to repress his feelings, Abraham replied, 
“My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a 
burnt-offering.” From that moment. the deep 
calm and repose of acquiescence took possession 
of Isaac’s soul, and when the father proceeded to 
bind this the child of his many loves, to arm 
himself with the instrument of death, to lift his 
hand nerved with mysterious strength, and was 
about to inflict the fatal stroke, we need not to 
“tell the consternation of the son’s young heart,” 
for consternation there was none. Neither are 
we called to “tell the pleading looks and still 
more pleading language and tears with which he 
prayed his father to spare him,” for the Divine 
idea which filled the mind of the father now 
filled the mind of the child, and therefore he 
bowed to the will of God, and gave himself up 
as a willing sacrifice. But grand is the echo of 
the angel’s voice—“ Abraham! Abraham!” The 
patriarch bows with reverence and listens; and 
then came those beautiful words of grace and 
consolation: “ Lay not thine hand upon the lad, 
neither do thou any thing unto him, for now I 
know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not 
withheld thy son, thine only son, from me.” Faith 
rose into victory. Isaac leaped from the altar, 
only more tenderly to embrace a father who 
could make such a sacrifice, and to consecrate 
himself forever to the service of his God. “And 
Abraham lifted up his eyes and looked, and 
behold behind him a ram caught in a thicket by 
his horns; and Abraham went and took the 
ram and offered him up for a burnt-offering in 
the stead of his son.” Moment of unspeakable 
joy this! “Did ever father and son bend in 
such overwhelming gratitude before an altar as 
they; or did the smoke of sacrifice ever go up 
over two more devoted hearts than then and 
there went up from the top of Moriah? Faith 
sublime—unequaled holy faith, consecrated that 
mountain forever.” 

There are three interesting and instructive 
questions arising out of this beautifully-simple 
narrative, to which we shall do well now to turn 
our attention. 

1. Why was Mount Moriah chosen as the one 
definite spot for this unparalleled scene? Abra- 
ham had taken up his abode at Beersheba, which 
was south of Hebron, and about three days’ 
journey from the specified locality. Why might 
not Isaac have: been offered up in Beersheba, | 
rather than in the land of Moriah? Why not at 
the mouth of the well rather than on the hight 
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of the mount? Infinite Wisdom never acts with- 
out purpose and design, and just as every act of 
his government is perfected by degrees, so every 
part of his revelation to man is gradually and 
progressively unfolded in adaptation to the vari- 
ous stages in the history of humanity. Each 
particular age had its own particular revelation, 
and so long as the race grew revelation grew. 
In the days of Abraham the world was not pre- 
pared for the complex and gorgeous ceremonial 
of the temple-service, and hence a far simpler 
ritual then obtained. But Moriah was the 
mount which God had chosen for the subsequent 
erection of that very temple, and from its sunlit 
summit were to go up the flame and the fume of 
sacrifice till He should come who was to put 
away all sin by the one offering of himself. Of 
this fact Moses had supernatural intimation, for 
in that sublime song of triumph which he and 
the children of Israel sung after their passage 
through the Red Sea, and ere yet they had en- 
tered the wilderness on their way to the prom- 
ised land, we find these prophetic and poetic 
words: 
“ Thou shalt bring them in, and plant them in the mount- 
ain of thine inheritance; 
Tn the place, O Lord, which thou hast made for thee to 
dwell in; 
In the sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands have estab- 
lished.” # 
And when the time came for the erection of this 
sanctuary, we are informed that “then Solomon 
began to build the house.of the Lord at Jerusa- 
lem on the Mount Moriah.” f For this splendid 
edifice preparations had previously been made 
by David on the most magnificent scale; but the 
man whose riper years had been spent in the 
camp and in the field, amid the clash of arms, 
and the din of war, and the waste of life, was 
but little qualified to build a temple which was 
to be forever dedicated to the God of love and 
peace, The honor was reserved for his son and 
successor. Nor could any more appropriate spot 
have been selected. On Zion and on Acre, as 
two confronting hills, stood the holy city, while 
on the lower ground of Mount Moriah did the 
temple rise in its beauty and its grandeur. 
Though this chosen eminence lacked those phys- 
ical features of sublimity which we found in con- 
nection with Ararat, no spot on earth is dearer 
to the memory of the Church. Its sanctuary has 
hightened and hallowed it to the end of time. 
And as we read the elaborate description given 
in the sacred Volume of this splendid super- 
structure, with its cedar walls and golden roofs 
richly carved with flowers and figures, its orna- 
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mental floor overlaid with pure gold, its golden 
altar with its outspreading cherubim, and table 
of mysterious shew-bread, its golden doors, and 
chairs, and candlesticks, and censers, and lamps, 
its brazen seas and lavers, its pillars of the same 
polished metal, surmounted with chapiters and 
capitals of the most exquisite workmanship, its 
pontifical robes and its instruments of music, its 
vails of blue, and purple, and crimson, we are 
bewildered and lost. As the house of the Lord, 
it stood alone in the beauty of its architecture, 
in the elegance of its furniture, in the magnifi- 
cence of all its arrangements and its provisions. 

2. Why was this particular kind of sacrifice 
required of the patriarch? No object can be 
more endeared to a man than his first-born son. 
Bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, he sees 
in him his second self, and around him all his 
affections closely and delightfully entwine. He 
is dear to him as his own soul, and to part with 
him is like giving up life itself. Hence the com- 
mand to Abraham to take his son—his only 
son—and offer him up, since obedience to the 
command was nothing short of the man giving 
up his individual will-to the will of God. This 
is the grand idea involved in all sacrifice. The 
very essence of sin is opposition to the one all- 
perfect and immutable will, while the very heart 
and soul of obedience must be sought in profound 
and everlasting submission to that will. In giy- 
ing up his son—in this act-of self-forgetting and 
self-denying obedience, the patriarch demonstra- 
ted not only how his manly spirit could bow to 
the authority of law, but how he could also 
acquiesce in the will of God, at the moment 
when it seemed to frustrate all his hopes, and to 
stand in opposition even to itself. Never did 
faith mount to the same glorious hight. These 
two words revealed his inmost heart and soul— 
he obeyed. 

To keep alive this idea of self-sacrifice in the 
heart of fallen humanity was the immediate aim 
and end of the whole Jewish economy. In the 
instructions given by God through Moses to the 
children of Israel, we find it expressly enjoined 
that the first-born was to be sanctified and set 
apart to the Lord. There was thus a constant 
repetition of the grand truth that what we deem 
of most value, and on which our affections may 
be more especially fixed, is to be given up with- 
out hesitation and without reserve to God, not 
that the object is in itself of any moment to Him 
whose is the earth and the fullness thereof, but 
because it implies the total subjection and will- 
ing acquiescence of the soul of him who offers it. 
This idea comes out yet more strikingly in the 
Christian economy. The sacrifice of Christ was 
something more than the depth and the extent 
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of his sufferings. He came not to do his own 
will, but the will of Him that sent him, and it 
was in giving up his own will to the will of the 
Father that he gave up himself. Our individu- 
ality hes in our will, and to surrender this is to 
yield up the whole man. If ever there take 
place a re-knitting of the heart to God, it is only 
when the heart is reduced to a state of willing 
subjection, and seeks to lose its own listlessness 
in the fullness of infinite life. Dependence im- 
plies submission, and submission carries with it 
the idea of obedience, and obedience is the ever- 
repeated expression of self-denying love. 

3. Why did the sacrifice take the form and the 
character of substitution? Though the angel 
staid the hand of the patriarch and averted the 
fatal stroke from the child of his affections, the 
idea and the fact of sacrifice were still preserved. 
It would not only shock all the higher feelings 
of humanity, but be contrary to all that we 
know or can conceive of the character of the God 
of love, to think that our fallen race was to be 
left to offer the fruit of their body for the sin of 
their soul; and therefore to save our frail though 
guilty nature from this tremendous revulsion, an 
animal was substituted for the child. The lamb, 
however, must be without blemish and the first- 
born, and its life must be taken away, teaching 
man, as impressively as any material symbols 
could teach him, that atonement could be made 
only by the sinless—the preéminent—and not 
without the giving up of life itself. The whole 
Jewish ritual kept alive this truth in the mind 
till the coming of Christ, in whom the idea and 
the fact of substitution are perfected. He died, 
the just one for the unjust. He loved us and 
gave himself for us. Though he knew no sin, he 
was yet made a sin-offering for us. Nor other- 
wise could our redemption have been achieved. 
He alone had the nature and the resources to 
become the helper and the Savior of man. To 
the interposition of another and a mightier than 
ourselyes we must be indebted, and such are the 
characteristics and the qualifications of that Re- 
deemer whom the Gospel reveals that we may 
commit ourselves to his love and grace in the 
calm assurance of living faith. 

Having thus briefly but, we trust; satisfac- 
torily disposed of these three questions, and hav- 
ing seen what higher, clearer light they throw 
upon the nature, design, and end of sacrifice, we 
are now in a position to take up the grand prac- 
tical truths which are suggested by this whole 
scene. 

Nothing can be more obvious, we think, than 
that the faith which springs from love is the 
truest and most heroic of principles. Love is a 
principle, and not a passion. It must, therefore, 








have an object in which to rest, and in the degree 
in which it clings to its object will be the calm 
confidence with which it there reposes. The 
warmer the love the stronger the faith, and faith 
is the root of all that is noble, generous, and 
great. If the philanthropist had no faith in 
humanity he would not, “profuse of toil and 
prodigal of life,” over burning sands, and mount- 
ain rivers, and wilds of snow, force his way into 
every region where man and misery might be 
found, enter the dungeon of the criminal, make 
himself familar with every form of earthly suf- 
fering, and, to relieve the sufferer, breathe most 
pestilential air, or expose himself to the infection 


of disease and the stroke of an earlier death. If 


the advocate had no faith in the principles of 
truth and justice, he would never stand forward to 
defend the cause of the oppressed and the wronged. 
If the pilot had no faith in the value of human 
life he would never breast the maddening surge 
and urge his way through the crested billow that 
he might save some strong swimmer as he sinks 
exhausted and enfeebled in the far-off wave. If 
the statesman had no faith in the community 
which he governs, and did not identify the in- 
terests of the people with his own, he would 
never gather up his strength and attempt, single- 
handed and alone, to turn back the tide of tyranny 
or of faction which endangers the state If the 
patriot had no faith in the virtue and the welfare 
of the country which gave him birth, and under 
the shade of whose institutions he has been edu- 
cated and trained, he would never bleed for its 
freedom and its happiness. If the warrior had no 
faith in the national name and the national glory, 
he would never take the open field of battle and 
rush into the thickest of the fight that he might 
lay low the pride of the enemy, and thus add to 
the nation’s greatness by adding to the nation’s 
victories. Was it not in faith that Columbus 
sought a passage across untried waters in search 
of the new world? Did not faith animate the 
soul of Wallace, and make him “mighty for his 
people?” Did not faith speed Cesar at the 
Rubicon and Miltiades at Marathon? Was not 
Alfred great, and was not Luther wise by faith? 
Who has ever become mighty or memorable in 
whom faith did not exist? It is the principle 
which gathers strength by opposition. 


“Confidence is conqueror of men; victorious both over 
them and in them; 

The iron will of one stout heart shall make a thousand 
quail ; 

A feeble dwarf, dauntlessly resolved, will turn the tide 
of battle, 

And rally to a nobler strife the giants that had fled.” 


But there is a faith which looks toward God, 
infinitely above the faith which looks toward 
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man. If the Christian had no faith in God, if to 
him God was not the highest and the grandest 
of all realities, and if his soul did not there 
repose with unwavering assurance, there would 
have been neither martyr nor confessor in this 
our world. Much as we admire the faith of the 
patriot, it is a sublimer confidence far which 
nerves the saint to deeds of imperishable mem- 
ory. 

The Abbé de Rance once asked an aged shep- 
herd, whom he found seated beneath the ample 
shade of a venerable oak with a book in his 
hand, and apparently fixed in thought, whether 
he should not like to be independent of circum- 
stances so fortuitous and uncertain as those in 
which he was placed as the subject of poverty? 
With a reach of thought and a strength of faith 
which startled the Abbé, the good old man re- 
plied, “ I look upon it that I do not depend upon 
circumstances, but in the great and good God 
who directs them.” The shepherd thus stands 
before us as the greater man of the two. His 
was more than firmness—it was heroism. He 
was a hero, not by any force of natural courage, 
but by the strength and the hight of a simple 
faith, And there are thousands who are thus 
heroic. Look at that unlettered peasant, who 
knows and only knows his Bible true, and whose 
soul is in daily communion with God—whose 
affiance is in the Divine love, and you have a 
man before whom a Cæsar or an Alexander 
recedes into distance. It is the soul that rises 
wholly into God, and whose trust is most fixedly 
placed in him, that is magnanimous in all the 
conditions of life. It is true that we must have 
faith in self to.do any thing great or good, but it 
must be self leaning on Omnipotence. As the 
conviction of things not seen, faith has to do 
with the invisible, and in that invisible there is 
no point of rest till the spirit rise into the abso- 
lute and the infinite. In communion with Him 
faith appropriates the resources and the fullness 
of the Godhead, and the soul thus replenished is 
qualified for deeds in contrast with which the 
virtues of the patriot and of the warrior are 
common things. Nor is the heroism of this 
principle confined to public and conspicuous oc- 
casions. It comes out in the every-day duties, 
and strifes, and trials of life. It courts no vul- 
gar gaze, and it seeks not the plaudits of this 
noisy world. The faith of Abraham reached its 
grandest hight, and force when he was alone, 
The angel of God was the only witness to its 
might and its mastery at the moment when, 
through obedience, it leaped into victory. He 
who competed in the Olympic race was encom- 
passed with a great cloud of witnesses. The 
gladiator performed his part in the center of a 
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crowded and gazing theater. The warrior takes 
the field amid the inspiration of numbers and of 
music, and the hope of personal distinction; but 
the grandest doings of faith are away from all 
human observations, and are effected under no 
outward excitement. Abraham stands before us 
a truer hero and far more manly on Mount 
Moriah in the act of offering up his only son 
than Hannibal on the plains of Cannes with 
Roman consuls and slaughtered hundreds at his 
feet. And who can tell the victories of faith in 
the every-day walks of life? What has it not 
achieved on the'side of goodness and of truth? 
Her achievements are the grandest which have 
been secured on earth, and forever they will 
stand revealed in the light of heaven. 

In itself this principle is invincible up to the 
last point of the possible, or to the last degree of 
that which comes within the range of human 
action. If true heroism be in the degree in 
which any given principle obtains and triumphs 
in human character and action, then it is of 
moment to know that our principles have in 
them nothing doubtful. Though we may not be 
able to determine their full inherent force till we 
are brought into circumstances which admit of 
their power being tested, still we should feel 
assured that their character- is equal to every 
crisis and to every exigency. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to conceive what the struggle was 
in the mind of the patriarch between the work- 
ings of parental feeling and obedience to the will 
of God; but when the moment came for con- 
summating his faith in an action from which 
nature instinctively recoiled, the depth of the 
conflict rendered more illustrious the victory. 
As in that splendid arch which belts the heavens, 
and in which we see light struggling with dark- 
ness and overcoming it, so faith has to do battle 
with every opposing element, and, coming off 
more than conqueror, carries her achievements 
into all the glory of the future world. 

We speak of degrees of faith, but faith is a 
unity, and as such, always exists in its integrity. 
It may have its stages of development, but as a 
principle it is immutably and forever the same. 
We often falter or even pause in the path of 
duty, and ascribe it to a lower degree of faith; 
but the fact is that our faith is not so much 
at fault as the weakness of our nature. The 
principle has not been allowed to take possession 
of our minds, and hence its imperfect. manifesta- 
tion. In itself divine and invincible, its out- 
coming is often and seriously affected by the con- 
ditions of our humanity. So reduced was the 
physical nature of the Savior under the pressure 
of his agony that he became the subject of in- 
ward fear, and offered up strong crying and tears 
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unto Him that was able to save him from death; 
and if his derived and dependent constitution 
thus interfered with the full development of his 
moral attributes, let us not think it strange if 
our faith be impeded in its action by the weak- 
ness and the sin of our nature. In the obedi- 
ence of the patriarch it overleaped all barriers, 
and came out in its sublime and impressive in- 
tegrity. It was impossible that Abraham could 
have done more to express the completeness and 
the divinity of the principle, and humanity felt 
that it could do no more. 

The voice of heaven calls us to no such sacri- 
fice. It is true that with the idea of atonement 
deeply rooted in their minds, there are nations 
even now who offer the fruit of their body for 
the sin of their soul. The fact of sacrifice is 
universal. Go where we may, even among the 
rudest and most barbarous tribes, there is the 
traditional belief of expiation. The story of 
Abraham offering up his son has had its 
counterpart in heathen mythology—has ever 
since been floating on the stream of time, 
and has found its echo in the history of all 
nations. It was enough to impress the nature 
and the design of sacrifice on the human mind 
by the example of his servant, till the profound 
idea received its consummation in the atoning 
death of his Son. The Redeemer having offered 
himself once for all, and having by that one 
offering forever perfected those who are sancti- 
fied, we are called to unreserved and ever-per- 
severing obedience. Our redemption hightens 
unspeakably our obligations to duty, while the 
claims of Him who hath redeemed us may in- 
volve sacrifice, and sacrifice we must be prepared 
to make. We must enter into no cold, selfish, 
worldly calculation. There is room neither to 
question nor to dispute—neither to hesitate nor 
to pause. Let the surrender be what it may 
which is required of us, we have simply to bow 
to the will of God. And if a thousand difficul- 
ties beset our path, we must perfect our obedi- 
ence up to the last possible point. 

In moving along this loftier path, with its 
temptations, and trials, and sorrows, our fallen 
humanity becomes startled and surprised. We 
begin to inquire where we ought to be silent, 
and we complain where we ought to acquiesce; 
but willing and loving will be the submission of 
our spirit if faith is but allowed to have her own 
deep indwelling in the soul. The confidence 
which she inspires is truly divine, and when we 
are prepared to rise out of self—out of the crea- 
ted into the infinite and immutable—all things 
become possible, and every step which we take 
in the path of duty is like the footfall of a hero 


conscious of his strength and certain of his vic- 
Vou. X XI.—35 








tory. “This is the victory which overcometh 
the world, even our faith.” 

Nor can it be denied that the triumph of this 
principle is followed by the deepest joy and 
peace of soul. Happiness is inseparable from 
obedience. In keeping of the Divine command- 
ments there is great reward. And the higher 
the ground to which our faith rises, the more 
heroic its character and the more illustrious its 
doings, the deeper and the purer is the enjoy- 
ment of which we are conscious. No sooner had 
Abraham closed the mighty struggle than his 
spirit entered into a rest which deepened through 
life, which expressed itself in the calm tranquil- 
lity of his death, and which flowed into the ever- 
lasting Sabbatism of heaven. Why is it that we 
are not in possession of more peace and rest? 
Is there a true harmony between our nature and 
the nature of God? Does our will never rise up 
in opposition to his arrangements and ordina- 
tions? Is ours a holy and a sanctified resignation 
of spirit—a loving, cheerful, unreserved obedi- 
ence? If we did but cordially fall in with the 
methods and the doings of our Father in heaven, 
did our submission reach the depth of a hearty 
acquiescence, how profound would be the com- 
posure of our soul! 

In heaven the spirit of subjection is universal 
and perfect. There every will is absorbed and 
lost in the will of God. There is not even the 
shadow of contrariety between the Holy One and 
the countless myriads who surround his throne. 
Every nature is so refined and elevated as with- 
out effort to fall in with the whole plan of the 
Divine government, and hence their joy is en- 
raptured and seraphic. Nor is it joy only of 
which they are the subjects. Their happiness is 
perfected in the everlasting repose and quiet of 
their nature. In virtue of their sinless purity 
they have the most intimate communion with 
God. The tranquillity of his mind flows into 
theirs; nor is it within the reach of created 
power to disturb the eternal peace which they 
partake, And in proportion as our nature is 
purified and conformed to the Divine likeness, 
such will be our consciousness. The great dis- 
turbing element, if not removed, will yet be effect- 
ually overcome, and in our total subjection to the 
Infinite Will and not otherwise shall we be con- 
scious of an inward quiet and satisfaction, As 
the lake, whose waters sparkle like diamonds in 
the sunlight, is more placid and serene in pro- 
portion to the depth of the bed in which it flows, 
so we have but to lose ourselves in the depth of 
the Divine Being to be filled with the calm and 
the repose of eternity. 

Spots connected with the triumph of principle 
can not but be sacred to memory. Can we sup- 
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pose that Noah ever forgot the mount on which 
the ark rose sublime above the waste of waters, 
or that the remembrance of Moriah was ever 
effaced from the memory of Abraham, or that 
Moses ever lost the most vivid recollection of 
the spot where he was favored with one of the 
most unique manifestations of the Divine glory, 
and received his official commission? Can we 
believe that Carmel was otherwise than ever 
present to the mind of Elijah, or that the Savior 
and his disciples ever lost their interest in the 
Mount of Transfiguration? And why may we 
not have our sacred spots? Why should we not 
carry the impression which we receive from 
scenes and places on earth into a higher and a 
more blessed state of being? . Why should not 
` such places and scenes come up with fresh life 
and beauty in heaven? If such spots are sanc- 
tified here, then the memory of them will be 
holy and delightful. Every man’s life is a his- 
tory, and the history of each has its more im- 
‘portant epochs and events. How joyous will it 
be for each to rehearse his own story, and with 
what hightened feeling will the sympathy and 
the interest of all be expressed! Heaven is one 
grand fellowship. Pure is the love which reigns 
there; full and unconfined is the bliss which 
flows into every soul. There faith is lost in 
sight, and the achievements of faith stand re- 
vealed in a light which invests them with un- 
utterable grandeur and glory. 

There is but one object in which the faith of 
man can repose in his state of conscious guilt. 
The angel arrested the hand of Abraham at the 
very moment when that hand was lifted up to 
inflict the fatal stroke on the child of his affec- 
tion; but God spared not his own Son, but freely 
gave him up for our redemption. The Cross 
exhibits the only sacrifice for sin. Christ is the 
only Savior of the world. We must be made holy 

` before we can be taken into union with the Divine 
nature. As gold can never be made to assimi- 
late to the dross that surrounds it—as the sun- 
beam can never mingle with the cold and rocky 
earth—so God and man can never be united till 
man is changed into the image of God, and God 
has won the heart of man. 


——<0ce 
WORK AND ITS REWARD. 


Ir does seem as if the more disinterested any 
work is the less of earth it has im it, and the 
farther its influence reaches the less present re- 
ward it receives. Pleasant and encouraging as 
it may be, we are not to wait for or mourn the 
absence of present rewards. The mighty press- 
ure of duty is upon us, and that well discharged, 
eternity’s exceeding great reward is ours, 








HIGHTY-HIGHT. 


BY'E, L. BICKNELL. 


«The infirmities of age are wisely designed to sever the 
ties of earth. I am waiting on the bounds of a changeless 
clime.’’—88. 

Tuis trembling frame of mine, 

This brain of wavering light and shade, 
The silent power of time. ` 

A wondrous change since youth has made. 


The dreams of other skies— 

The joys of childhood’s blessed years— 
The loye which true hearts prize, 

Now fill these furrows with my tears. 
The grave has had the crown, 

The jewel of my life and hope; 
The chill of fortune’s frown 

I’ve felt, and seen her smiles light up. 
The precious light of eyes 

From children glancing long ago, 
Their lisping, sweet replies 

Come still when day and pulse are low. 
They come uncalled in hours 

When pain has spent its with’ring force 
Like dew on scorching flowers, 

They soothe effect, nor reach the source. 
"Tis life when all are gone, 

And love when all beloved are fled; 
A lone leaf ling’ring on 

Above the fallen, brown, and dead. 
As watchers look for day, 

Or sailors strain the eye for home, 
As captives wait and pray, 

So wait I till my change shall come. 


Ss SOs 
INVOCATION, 


BY PH@BE CARY. 


O, FEARFUL spirit of the storm, 
Lightly above the waters play, 

And make thy softest gales for him 
Whose path is on the deep to-day. 
Smooth the green meadows of the sea, 

Till their white spots of snowy foam 
Shall wear such beauty in his sight 
As blossoms on the hills of home. 
And if there be one eye whose fire 
Is softly vailed before his gaze, 
Or one remembered smile, whose light 
Is the glad sunshine of his days; 
If he have had such hours of bliss 
As made all other joy grow dim, 
Or if he think of one whose love 
Has beautified the world for him; 
O, power that rul’st the realm of dreams, 
About him weave a spell so deep 
That these may nightly come to him 
And make a paradise of sleep. 
For he hath been to me a friend, 
Faithful and tender, fond and true; 
And I have prayed his life might be 
Brighter than mortal ever knew. 
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_ BROTHERLY LOVE. 


BY REV. V. M. SIMONS, VERMONT. 


T love is one of the distinguish- 
ing traits of Christian excellence. It is ever 
the best exponent of our heavenly-mindedness. 
To St. Paul it was the sum and substance of 
those virtues, that make up the warp and woof 
of a religious life. -It seemed to him a great cen- 
tral orb, and all our other virtues were mere sec- 
ondary lights, shining with borrowed bright- 
ness. 

As a duty, it may be inferred, from our com- 
mon relationship and mutual dependency as crea- 
tures, from our equal liability to evil and capa- 
bility of good, and from membership in the same 
religious family, and heirship to the same heav- 
enly inheritance. Over and above these consid- 
erations of connection and dependence, it may be 
enforced by the authority both of the precept 
and example of God. This is the idea and basis 
of the Scriptural enforcement. “If God so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another.” Said our 
Savior, “ A new commandment give I unto you, 
that ye love one another.” Indeed, so clear and 
unmistakable is the enforcement of this duty 
throughout the New Testament, that no reason 


can be assigned for its neglect that does not lie 
with equal force against God’s loving us. 
Brotherly love is kind and long-suffering love. 


It is so in and of itself. This is its nature. It 
is never otherwise. It can not be untrue to 
itself. Whatever is different is not the genuine 
coin, but a base counterfeit. The simple idea is, 
that 1t has a long mind; that is, it is so long- 
suffering that the entire connection of trials, and 
adversities, and provocations, and whatever else 
of opposition and difficulty we may have to en- 
counter, can not measure it nor reach its end. 
It beareth, and believeth, and hopeth, and en- 
dureth every thing; and then, as if to crown the 
whole in the hight of description, the apostle 
adds, “Charity never faileth.”” Prophecy shall 
fail, tongues shall cease, and knowledge shall 
vanish away, but this divine principle shall sur- 
vive the wreck; outliving stars and empires, and 
shining with undimmed splendor, when the mag- 
nificence of material creation shall be no more. 
All the weakness and ignorance of friends, all 
the malice and deceit of foes, all personal failings 
and besetments it patiently endures; at the same 
time inspiring the sufferer with an amiable sweet- 
ness, and a tender and forgiving affection. It 
leads the Christian in every act and condition of 
life the furthest possible from selfishness and a 
driveling illiberality of sentiment, and the near- 
est possible to that godlike manifestation of life, 


| always so interested in others welfare, and so 





careful of their feelings. 

It is a grace or disposition, that more than any 
other.and all else fortifies the heart against those 
troublesome sensations of disquiet and envy that 
are excited by contrasting our deficiencies with 
others’ excellences; or our circumstances, with 
the supposed superior advantages of position and 
attainment of our neighbors. The sources from 
which these disagreeable feelings arise are nu- 
merous. Some no doubt are real, but more im- 
aginary. An envious disposition is universally 
odious. There is nothing in the category of hu- 
man affection meaner or more justly despised. 
Men in all ages have stigmatized it as one of the 
blackest of the malevolent passions. What a 
mind must that be, that is ever giving birth to 
hideous coneeptions of ill-will toward others, and 
often toward those who have attacked none of its 
rights, nor invaded one of its prerogatives. Such 
a feeling must ever be unnatural to the loved 
heart, and widely foreign to its gracious consti- 
tution. It partakes more of the rancor of de- 
mons, than of the unparalleled gentleness of Cal- 
vary, and it belongs more naturally to their fallen 
natures than to the disposition of the sanctified 
soul. Who but has felt something of this pas- 
sion stirring within him; some lurking uneasi- 
ness of mind at beholding others enjoying greater 
worldly advantage, or a wider range of social 
and religious influence than himself. It is this 
that has imbittered the sweetness of many a dis- 
position, and made its unhappy victim petulant 
and censorious. It has led to unholy ambitions | 
and reckless struggles for unsanctified ends. It +| 
has filled the heart with groundless suspicion, de- 
formed the noblest characters, and sundered in a 
day or a week, or by a single litigation, the bonds 
of a family or neighborhood friendship of years 
or generations. . It has banished peace from the 
household, or the community, or the Church, and 
incarcerated the soul in the prison-house of a self- 
destructive slavery. 

How unlike this is that holy affection of love 
that binds Churches, and communities, and na- 
tions in the fellowship of a universal. brother- 
hood! It supersedes all those occasions of envy 
which grow out of birthright, possession, or 
qualification. It destroys the feeling of ill-will, 
which the poor often bear to the rich, and closes 
the mouth of the supercilious and self-conceited 
against mocking at mercy and judgment. It is 
impossible that he who loves should bear toward 
his brother any feeling of envy, however he may 
be advantaged by circumstance, or exalted by 
qualification. Envy and brotherly love are moral 
antagonisms. They can not coexist in their full 
exercise and development, in the same heart. 
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They will never commingle and intermix any 
more than oil and water. By an established law 
of God, impressed upon our affectional constitu- 
tion, they are ever separated. No human nor 
angelic power can annul the Divine ordinance 
a bring them into fellowship. They clash at 
every point, and like two enraged combatants 
struggle for extermination, The one is Jacob, 
the other is Esau; the one contends for human- 
ity’s birthright in the soul, the other, with a 
false pleading and a dishonest show, is for sup- 
planting. 

This disagreement should be particularly 
marked by us, and we should pass over self- 
judgment accordingly. If we really love our 
fellow-creatures, it will be impossible for us to 
murmur or complain at any providence of God, 
by which they are more favored than ourselves. 
On the contrary, our knowledge of their blessing, 
so far from exciting our envy, will serve to 
deepen and strengthen our flow of kindly feeling 
toward them. 

Thus, you perceive, we give to brotherly affec- 
tion decidedly a positive stamp. Of negatives, 
we have enough; enough in the world; enough 
in the Church; and enough in the elements of 
personal religious character. We want an incre- 
ment of that which is positive. Our love should 
be an entire and perfect body, and it should be 
alive. It should have hands stretched out to- 
ward the needy and laden with blessings; feet, 
ever ready to run on errands of mercy; ears, 
open night and day to the cries of the sorrow- 
ing and oppressed; a heart, that can feel sympa- 

«thy for the afflicted and forsaken; and a soft, 
sweet voice that can utter kind words to the 
weary, earth-worn spirit. In short, it. should be 
a kind of ubiquitous affection, making us in our 
humane and benevolent feelings quite divine. 

This love is a universal principle. It makes 
us universal in our sympathies, universal in our 
charities, universal in our plans, opening our 
hearts wider and wider, till they have embraced 
in the boundlessness of their affection every in- 
dividual of. the brotherhood of man, and the in- 
terests and destinies of all. Let St. Paul’s course 
serve as an illustration. The love of the apostle 
was not the effervescence of fitful feeling; it was 
something rooted and grounded in himself; and 
his unparalleled life was but the outflowing of 
the exhaustless fountain within; and he seemed 
not particular in which direction it flowed, nor 
who drank of its crystal stream, save that all 
were benefited unto salvation. He, was no re- 
specter of persons. He had no odious incense of 
flattery to offer for the favors of the great, and 
no fulsome compliments to bestow upon the 
ranks of honorary greatness. His love knew no 
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respect to showy accomplishment, and paid no 
fawning adulation to riches, family, or office. ' 
But, irrespective of each and all, he swept out 
in his love to the race, taking them into the cir- 
cle of his sympathies, and granting them a place 
in all the affections of his own great heart. Par- 
ticular attachments he no doubt had; but they 
only subserved the universality of his affection. 
Whatever variety there might have been, in the 
talent and providential allotment of the Chris- 
tians of his times, he made it the basis of no in- 
vidious distinction. So it must be with us. It 
is not sufficient that we love with a partial and 
divided affection those individuals who may de- 
light us with a superabundance of noble and en- 
vious qualities. We must love the entire broth- 
erhood; the weak as well as the strong; the poor 
as well as the rich; and the ignorant as well as 
the educated, There is no selfishness nor par- 
tiality in love. Even an enemy is no exception. 
There can be no circumstances in justification of 
our hatred. However great the disparity that 
may exist among men—and it is unquestionably 
great—it 1s perfect equality when compared with 
that which exists between God and the first cre- 
ated intelligence in the universe. 

We would not be misunderstood. Of © course 
there are degrees in virtue as well as vice. This 
is so in the nature of things; and it is so accord- 
ing to the moral constitution of life. All may be 
good, but not alike good» Circumstances may 
justify us in thinking unfavorably of some. The 
facts from which we are to make up our judg- 
ment, may compel us to such a course. Placed 
as we are, in a world of so much depravity, were 
we to think and speak equally well of all, we 
should appear to be insensible to all distinctions 
of right and wrong, or indifferent to such dis- 
tinctions when perceived by us. Religion ren- 
ders it our duty to abhor that which is evil, and 
many times to express our abhorrence, lovingly 
but decidedly. Indignation at evil is a part of 
the essential furniture of the pious mind, and 
without it the professing Christian is but half a 
Christian. 

This affection of love is founded upon the true 
idea of our relations to each other and to the 
Universal Father; and it proceeds upon a just 
apprehension of our personal failings, and of our 
individual condition and duty. It is a native 
feeling, hightened and improved by Christian in- 
tercourse and divine grace. It easily relents 
when injured; it is in sympathy with every thing 
human; it is backward to inflict a wound; it is 
mild and merciful in spirit, unaffected and affa- 
ble in behavior, ever showing kindness toward 
friends, courtesy and hospitality to strangers, 
and forbearance and forgiveness to enemies, 
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“Could we forbear dispute, and live in love, 
We might agree as angels do above; 
Self-love would cease, or be dilated, when 
We should behold as many selfs as men. 
All of.one family, in blood allied, 
His gracious blood who for our ransom died; 
Love as He loved who left His glorious seat, 
To make us humble and to make us great, 
This iron age, so fraudulent and bold, 
Touched with this love, would be an age of gold.” 


The transition is easy and natural to the en- 
forcement of this duty. The enemies of Christi- 
anity have had too much ground: for believing 
that Christians hate one another. They have 
seemed to oppose each other’s measures, to de- 
fame each, other's character, and in every con- 
ceivable way to embroil their hands in each oth- 
er’s difficulties. As a result, they have been 
consumed one of another. God is jealous of his 
authority. He will not allow the laws of Chris- 
tian intercommunication to be trampled upon 
with impunity. Every violation of ‘the royal 
law of love is like a firebrand in the stubble, 
or an enemy in the camp. It is a virtual renun- 
ciation of Christianity, a total apostasy from 
its spirit, and a public rejection of its badge of 
discipleship. 

There is a charity of thinking that is primary 
to that of speaking or acting. Our outward ex- 
pressions are but the exponents of the condition 
of our minds. The life that is without, and that 
which is within, are inseparably connected. The 
former is the visible embodiment of the latter. 
The one is the ideal, the other the real. 

The encomium which St. Paul bestows upon 
Charity is deservedly high. He places it at the 


head of that train of virtues which make up the 


ageregate of Christian life. He puts it above all 
languages, all mysteries, all knowledge, all proph- 
ecy, all alms-giving, all bodily penance, all hope, 
and even divine faith itself, and solemnly assures 
us that without it we are nothing. 


“Though every tongue that men e’er uttered broke 
From my all-eloquent lips—and thongh I spoke 
The languages of angels—if my soul 
Were not attuned to love’s sweet music, all, 
All were a hollow sound, an idle voice, ` 
A bell’s dull tinkling, or a cymbal’s noise. 

. Though I could read the books of prophecy ; 
Withdraw the vail of heavenly mystery; 
Though science led me through her various way, 
And I had power, power from above, to say, 
“Remove, thou mountain!” this were naught, and I 
A useless nothing, without Charity. 

Though thousand wretches erowded round my door, 
Relieved, protected by my generous store— 
Though neither flame nor sword could shake my faith, 
A martyr towering o’er the fear of death— 
I were no offering worthy of above, 
Unless supported and impelled by love. 








Love is long-suffering, generous, candid; free 

From envy, pride, and self-complacency ; 
Benignant, and beneficent, and mild, 
Pure-hearted and confiding as a child. 

She mourns the ravages of vice—but sees 

With holy joy truth’s glorious victories. 

All things she bears, with hero-courage bears, 
And trusts to heaven her pleasures and her cares, 
And hopes that all things hasten on to bliss, 

And all endures, with such sweet hope as this. 

She never fails: the prophet’s sacred tongue 
Shall by the hand of ages be unstrung; 

The wonder-working gifts of heaven shall cease, 
And knowledge perish in forgetfulness; 

But soon shall better prospects dawn —the ray 

Of twilight brightens into perfect day, 

And weakness, weariness, and gloom, and night, 
Give way to beauty, strength, and joy, and light.” 

But all the manifestations of outward charity 
must have their beginning within. Our thoughts 
are the prototypes of our actions; that is, they 
are what our actions would be were we undis- 
sembled and strictly conscientious. How im- 
portant, therefore, that we strive against an evil- 
thinking mind, and watch over the embryo ideas 
ere they mature and take to themselves the forms 
of visible life! A suspicious temper checks in 
the bud every kind affection, and blasts and 
withers every flower of generous impulse that 
opens to shed its fragrance in the soul. 

And what are the effects of such a spirit? No 
sooner is its sway over the heart admitted, than -| 
the understanding becomes darkened, the con- 
science weak, the will perverse, the judgment 
biased, and all the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties deprived of their natural power of discrimi- 
nation. The man’s thoughts haunt him, bringing 
perpetually before his mind those unreal and- 
odious forms, which an unhealthy imagination 
creates; and a dubious surmise, or a slight dis- 
pleasure rises at length into settled belief, or im- 
placable hatred. Trifling affronts, which should 
have been overlooked or forgiven, are revenged 
at the expense of peace and a good name. The 
retaliation provokes a fresh outrage, and the 
contending parties bite and devour each other till 
both suffer incalculable damage. i 

Let all, then, “put on charity, which is the 
bond of perfectness.” It is the root of every 
other Christian virtue. Amiableness, humanity, 
and Christian compassion flow from it as natu- 
rally as the stream from the fountain, or the 
sparkling sunbeams from the unwasting orb of 
day. It promotes good order and universal fel- 
lowship, and connects humanity with piety, earth 
with heaven, and man with God. Possessing it, 
it shall form the loveliness of our address, regu- 
late the excellency of our speech, add to the 
sweetness of our disposition, control the reck- 
lessness of our passions, impart grace and dignity 
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to our deportment, and diffuse through our en- 
tire lives the counterpart of its own gentleness 
and tranquillity. Possessing it, we shall be 
formed to enjoy, as others can not, the endear- 
ments of home, the society of friends, the won- 
ders of nature, and the pleasures of learning, and 
we shall be furnished within ourselves with ad- 
ditional impulses of joy, and grateful incentives 
to praise. Possessing it, our minds shalt be irra- 
diated with its light, our affections strengthened 
by its power, our spirits quickened by its energy, 
and our souls transported with its joy, and we 
brought into holier communion with each other, 
and diviner fellowship with God. “Let broth- 
erly love continue.” 


SS 5 a 


DEATH. 





BY MARY B. WELCOXK. 


WHEN that hour of life-long dread 
Draweth nigh, 
Who will stand beside my bed 
When I die? 
When I die—for die I must, 
Dust will claim its kindred dust— 
Cold in drear mortality, 
Soon these pliant limbs must be; 
Now with youth and health they thrill 
Free to bear me where I will; 
Yet oblivion and decay, 
Soon or late, will claim their prey. 
Prone; insensible, and still, 
All must lie! 
Who can say without a chill, 
“I must die!” 


Ah! whose form will fade the last 
From my sight, 

Looming dimly through the fast 
Gathering night ? 

What voice, tremulously sweet, 

Last my failing sense shall greet? 

Will one heart with grief o’erflow, 

Sorrowing that I must go? 

Following me with bitter wail, 

To the entrance of the vale? 

Or shall I depart alone, 

For the infinite unknown? 

None my trembling soul to cheer, 
Ere it fly? 

None to shed a single tear, 
When I die? 


Will the cold winds hurrying, rush. 
O’er the snow, 
Or the Summer sunset blush 
When I go? 
Will it be when Spring moons shine, 
Or in Autumn’s late decline? 
Will it be at noonday bright, 
Morning, or the dead of night? 


o! 








Who can know these mysteries? | 
Ah! not I! 
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This I know, and only this, 
I must die. 

Death! unto the mortal frame 

Thine is an abhorred name! 

All its shuddering senses flee, 

In recoiling dread, from thee. 

Yet ‘tis but the flesh doth speak 

All these words so faint and weak, 

For the spirit, heaven-born, 
Strong in faith, 

Laughs thy terrors all to scorn, 

Smiles at death. 


Where will be my place of rest?: 
Shall I le 

In some church-yard’s quiet breast 
When I die? 

Or in some dim forest grave? 

Or beneath the deep sea wave? 

All these hidden things are known 

To the living God alone. 

With his smiles of love and light 

Even death itself is bright ; 


Pleasant seems the valley dim, 

So we leave it all to Him, 

Trusting in the exalted Son, 
Strong to save, 

Who such glorious victory won 
O'er the gravye. 


' THE EVERLASTING HILLS. 
WRITTEN: IN SICKNESS. 


BY WATF WOODLAND, 





WHEN the tired hands relax their hold on earth, 
And weary nature sinks to rise no more, 

What time she lingers helplessly, beside 
The sullen stream that beats life’s crumbling shore; 


‘Tis blessed, if while earthly ties are rent, > 
The soul can rest secure from dread alarms, 

And feel, as one by one the mortal props 
Give way, beneath the All-sustaining arms. 


Thus wait I, till the inundating stream 
Shall wear away the remnant of life’s sand: 
What distance ’twixt me and the water’s edge, 
I know not, saye a narrow strip of land. 


Yet judge I, from the faint and fitful pulse, 
The nerves so wary of the slightest jar, 

The moan of waters, and the chill damp winds 
Which sweep around me, that it can’t be far, 


Backward, a few choice roses grace my path, 
Their balmy odor reaches me to-day; 

A few sharp thorns from which the human shrinks, 
The waves will wash their memory away. 


Forward—a vast, and glorious expanse 
Stretches afar beyond the majestic sea, 
Sweet sounds come floating over, and at times, 
As 't were, familiar voices call to me. 
Life’s golden cup! O, how divinely mixed! 
We bless Him for the draught, whate’er He wills? 
Father! be thine the issue, though mine eyes 
Turn longing toward the Everlasting Hills, 
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ANACAONA, PRINCESS OF HAYTI. 


` BY FANNIR Å. BARRETT. 


ee in the history of the world has woman 
taken the character of the heroine. Doubt- 
less there has been many true heroines who have 
suffered, and perished in obscurity ; whose names 
are enrolled in the mysterious book of oblivion. 
Others there are whose names millions have 
hailed with joy and emotion; whose glorious 
deeds and sufferings have been echoed through 
kingdoms and empires. 
` The character of whom we speak at present is 
that of a savage, whose childhood and youth 
were spent on an island of the unknown world 
far from the influences of civilization. She is in- 
troduced on the pages of history as the wife of 
the bold, ferocious, and warlike carib chieftain, 
Caonabo, who came to the island of Hayti as an 
adventurer, and by his wild and hazardous ex- 
ploits became the most renowned chieftain of the 
island. It was he who destroyed the fortress of 
La Vavidad, established by Columbus at the time 
of his first voyage to the new world. He also 
burnt the village of a neighboring Cacique, who 
entertained friendly feelings toward the Span- 
iards. He is again represented as attempting to 
besiege the fortress of St. Tomas, erected in the 
center of his dominions, and commanded by 
Alonzo de Ojeda, but being unsuccessful was 
obliged to give it up. He was afterward taken 
captive by a stratagem of Ojeda and sent to 
Spain. i 
It was at the time of his capture that th 
beautiful Anacaona, being left a widow, accom- 
panied her brother, Behechio, from the golden 
mountains of Cibao to the rich and beautiful 
country of Xaragua, whom he cherished with 


true brotherly affection during her great misfor- | 


tunes. Behechio reigned over Xaragua, a prov- 
ince of considerable extent comprising almost all 
the coast of the west end of the island including 
Cape Tiburon, and extending along the south 
side as far as the island of Beata. It was the 
most populous, beautiful, and fertile country of 
the island, possessing a soft and delightful cli- 
mate. The Spaniards pronounced it a perfect 
paradise, when first they visited it. It was in 
this beautiful province that a large town, the 
home of the loved and honored Anacaona and 
her brother, was situated not far from the coast 
and at the bottom of a deep bay known as the 
Bight of Leogan. 

This savage princess was loved and adored by 
all throughout the island, and called the most 
beautiful of all the females in that vast country ; 
the meaning of her name, which is “the golden 











flower,’ shows how highly she was esteemed. 
She possessed that native dignity, ease, and grace 
in her deportment which alone becomes woman 
either in the savage or enlightened state, and in- 
dicates a superior intellect, also a noble and gen- 
erous mind, She regarded the white men as 
supernatural beings, such as descended from 
“turey,” or the skies, and treated them as dis- 
tinguished guests, with that true politeness which 
is kindness and is only the offspring of the be- 
nevolent soul. All this she withheld not from 
them even though they had captured her proud 
and heroic husband; she seemed to consider it 
the result of his own conduct. She even coun- 
seled her own brother, over whom she had great 
influence, to conciliate the friendship of the whites, 
and thought it useless to oppose them in their at- 
tempt to colonize their noble country. She rather 
chose to give up their rights and habits of ease and 
indolence, also peaceably consented to pay tribute 
to the sovereigns of Spain, and with all amiable- 
ness became a subject after haying been a great 
though savage princess. She seems to have real- 
ized the fact that wherever the white man and 
civilization leave their footprints, the savage, with 
all his glory and happiness, must flee from their 
approach. 

At one time Bartholomew Columbus went to 
pay her a friendly visit and receive the tribute, 
which consisted of a large quantity of cotton and 
cassava bread, enough to fill one of their houses. 
He was received with great festivities, dancing, 
singing, marked attention, and kindness. As 
they approached they were met by thirty females 
dancing, singing, and waving palm branches, who 
had prepared to escort them to the residence of 
Behechio and his sister. After these came Ana- 
caona, reclining on a litter upheld by six Indians. 
Her attire differed but little from that of the 
other married females, consisting of a cotton 
apron of various colors, a'simple garland com- 
posed of red and white flowers on her head and 
the same around her neck and arms. 

Till the arrival of the ship on which the ar- 
ticles of tribute were to be sent to Isabella, the 
Spaniards were entertained wıth banqueting, 
feasts, and games of different styles. The vessel 
anchored about six miles from their residence. 
Anacaona with her attendants and Behechio 
with his chieftains determined to go and see the 
great canoe of the white men, as they termed it. 
On their way, she lodged the Adelantado in a 
house where she preserved several articles which 
were rare and precious in her sight. There were 
various manufactures of cotton, vessels of differ- 
ent forms made from clay, tables, chairs, and 
other similar articles made of various kinds of 
wood and ebony and carved in a variety of ways. 
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Of these she made numerous presents to the Ad- 
elantado and his officer. When she first beheld 
the ship she was greatly delighted. She went to 
the vessel with the Adelantado and her attend- 
ants in the ship’s boat, although her brother had 
provided two canoes, painted and decorated in 
various ways, one for himself and chieftain and 
the other for Anacaona and her attendants. 
When the salute was fired they were greatly 
alarmed. Anacaona, overcome with fear, fell 
into the arms of the Adelantado, but his kind 
words and laughter assured them there was no 
danger. When the anchor was weighed and the 
sails spread they were greatly affected with the 
sublimity of the scene; the brother and sister 
stood gazing at each other in silence. It seems, 
at that moment a gleam of the future flitted over 
their minds, and they saw their weakness as a 
nation when compared with the white men and 
their inevitable destiny. 

‘Nothing seems to have filled the mind of the 
most stoical savage with more wonder, than that 
sublime and beautiful triumph of genius, a ship 
under sail.” 

After the ship’s departure for Isabella, the Ad- 
elantado returned to the Spanish settlement by 
an overland route. Anacaona was much grieved 
at his departure, for she feared they had failed to 
please him in their simple efforts, and even offered 
to accompany him to the settlement, but would 


not be contented till she had obtained the promise 


of his return, so great was her admiration and 
reverence for the white man, 

In about three years after her affectionate re- 
ception of the Spaniards, there came to the vicin- 
ity of Xaragua a young cavalier, Don Hernando 
de Guevara, who had been banished from the 
island for his misconduct. There being no ships 


‘sailing for Spain, at San Domingo, he was sent 


to the province of Cahay to embark in one of the 
ships belonging to the squadron brought out by 
Ojeda, it was supposed, in search of dye-woods, 
and to carry the natives away into slavery. But, 
having arrived too late, he chose Cahay for his 
residence till he should receive further orders 
from Columbus; also, as it was near the daughter 
of Anacaona and Caonbo, who was just grown, 
and greatly celebrated for her beauty, and named 
Higuenamota. Having been together often, there 
arose a mutual attachment which was favored by 
the mother, as he sought Higuenamota in mar- 
riage. Others being jealous of the favor shown 
their rival by their conduct, raised a rebellion, 
and the admiral, Columbus, in order to subdue 
them, hung their ringleader and imprisoned 
Guevara. 

Many misrepresentations being made by the en- 
emies of Columbus to the sovereigns, a Spaniard, 
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named Bobadilla, was sent to Hispaniola as judge 
of the island, who, without an impartial exami- 
nation into the government of Columbus, sent 
him with his brothers to Spain, as prisoners, in 
chains and assumed the office of Governor. The 
new Governor indulged the Spaniard in every ex- 
cess, and compelled the chieftain to supply each 
Spaniard with Indians to act as slaves in work- 
ing the mines and fields. The poor natives suf- 
fered greatly from the incalculable cruelties in- 
flicted upon them. This manner of having the 
labor performed by distributing Indians among 
the Spaniards, was much contrary to the will of 
the sovereigns, and Bobadilla was recalled; his 
conduct from the time of his arrival at San Do- 
mingo having been in direct opposition to the 
will of the Spanish sovereigns. 

Don Nicholas de Ovando was chosen to super- 
sede Bobadilla, and for a time the natives lived 
at ease and enjoyed their natural indolent habits. 
This, however, was only for a short season; then 
they were again subjected to this yoke of oppres- 
sion, which was increased tenfold when compared 
to those inflicted during the government of Bob- 
adilla, ‘So intolerable were the toils and suffer- 
ings inflicted upon this weak and unoffending 
race, that they sank under them, dissolving as it 
were from the face of the earth. Many killed 
themselves in despair, and even mothers over- 
came the powerful instinct of nature, and de- 
stroyed the infants at their breast, to spare them 
a life of wretchedness.” 

At this time, Behechio being dead, Anacaona 
succeeded him to the government. She once 
showed a remarkable partiality for the white 
men, but now it was greatly diminished by the 
misery they had brought into her country. She 
once considered them supernatural beings, those 
who had descended from “turey,” the skies, but 
their brutal profligacy and inhuman conduct to- 
ward her once happy subjects, caused her, though 
a savage, to see that they were far inferior to that 
which she first thought them. The mournful 
story of her beautiful daughter, Higuenamota, 
and the love she bore the gallant cavalier, Her- 
nando de Guevara, had caused her much sorrow; 
lastly, the miserable tyranny of the Spaniards, 
the intolerable severities to which the poor de- 
fenseless Indians were subjected, changed her 
great admiration for the Spaniards into the most 
formidable hatred. 

Her indignant feelings were increased daily by 
the conduct of the Spaniards who had obtained 
grants of land in the province of Xaragua. The 
Indians of this country always possessed the 
character of the most polite, intelligent, and be- 
nevyolent of all the Indians in this island; conse- 
quently, they were more likely to resent the 
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cruelties and oppression of the whites; some- 
times quarrels ensued, and these were reported 
to Ovando much augmented and represented as 
tokens of deep-laid conspiracies. Such reports 
were continually. carried to Ovando by some un- 
principled mischief-maker, till he was convinced 
the province was in open rebellion, and ready at 
any moment to raise against their oppressors. 
Resolving to subdue the rebels, Ovando set out 
at the head of near four hundred soldiers, seventy 
of whom were horsemen, and the remainder three 
hundred foot soldiers. He held out the appear- 
ance that his visit was merely one of friendship, 
by which he intended to arrange the paying of 
tribute. 

When Anacaona heard that it was the inten- 
tion of the Governor to make a visit to her king- 
dom, she called all the principal chieftains to her 
residence, in order that she might receive so hon- 
orable a guest in a manner suitable to his posi- 
tion. As he approached, she came forth to meet 


him, followed by a large retinue of females danc- 
ing, waving palm branches, and singing their 
national ballads. She treated Ovando with great 
attention, and maintained that natural ease and 
dignity for which she was so much celebrated. 
She lodged him in the best and largest house in 
her village. The natives entertained their guests 


with national games, songs, and dancing, and 
spread before them all the luxuries their country 
could afford. Notwithstanding the hospitable 
manners they showed toward the Spaniards, 
Ovando still entertained the idea that Anacaona 
intended secretly to raise and destroy himself 
and soldiers. Ovando “acted upon suspicion 
as upon conviction;” if he had stopped to reason 
he would have seen the improbability of such an 
attempt by a body of unarmed Indians against 
such a force of troops armed with weapons; at the 
very sight of the havoc they made, the Indians 
had always fled. Besides, the natives of this 
province were not of a warlike disposition, sel- 
dom having to defend themselves against the 
invasions of the caribs from the surrounding 
islands; consequently, their warlike powers were 
not called into action, and they were as helpless 
infants in the hands of a large and powerful 
army of enemies, who wore the appearance of 
friends, unconscious of the awful destiny that 
awaited them. Innocence is always unarmed; 
judging others to be as herself, she forgets the 
treachery of those who surround her. 

The Indians having entertained them with 
their national games, Ovando invited them in re- 
turn to witness the same kind of amusements 
performed by the Spanish cavalry. One of these 
was the “tilting match,” or “joust,” which the 
Spaniards had learned from the Moors during 














the. wars when they were conquered by the 
Spanish. 

On Sunday after dinner this “ tilting match” 
was to begin. The horsemen had secret instruc- 
tions, and in this game for the amusement of the 
savage princess and her chieftains, instead of the 
blunted lances always used in such plays, they 
were to use more deadly weapons. ‘The foot 
soldiers also were to come armed, but having the 
appearance of spectators. Ovando, to prevent all 
suspicion on the part of the Indians of his dark 
design, was playing quoits with some of his offi- 
cers about the time the joust was to begin. An- 
acaona, with her daughter and attendants, begged 
Ovando to order the joust to begin. Granting 
their request, he gave the signal, and immedi- 
ately the soldiers surrounded the house in which 
Anacaona and her chieftains were, allowing none 
to make their escape. The chieftains were tor- 
tured into the confession that their much adored 
princess had been forming plans for a general 
massacre of the Spanish. This did not satisfy 
their thirst for vengeance on innocence, but the 
horsemen rushed among the common people, cut- 
ting them with swords, piercing them with lances, 
trampling them under the hoofs of the horses till 
the ground was covered with the bleeding bodies 
of their loyal and oppressed subjects and devoted 
friends. No mercey was shown to any class, age, _ | 
or sex—all alike suffered the same fate. Oviedo, 
a friend of Ovando, states that there were forty 
chieftains burned. 

As for their princess, Anacaona, she was car- 
ried to San Domingo a prisoner; a mock trial 
was given her, and she was found guilty from the 
confessions wrung from her subjects by the hor- 
rible tortures which were inflicted upon them by 
their merciless butcherers. She was then shame- 
fully hanged in the presence of a people she had 
so much admired and befriended. 

Oviedo has hoped and attempted to throw a 
blemish on her character, but writers of much 
greater authority and cotemporary with him all 
agree in representing her as wonderful for nat- 
ural ease, grace, dignity, and propriety in de- 
portment. Her noble and benevolent spirit is 
made manifest in her generous treatment of the 
Spaniards, although her husband, the bold and 
heroic Carnbo, had suffered and perished in their 
hands, She was loved and even adored by her 
subjects, and it is said she held a sort of influence 
or dominion over them during her brother’s life- | 
time. She is said to have composed many of the | 
areytos or legendary ballads, and it is most likely 
to have been through her agency that the supe- 
rior degree of refinement was produced, for which 
the inhabitants of Xaragua were celebrated. 
After so many more favorable opportunities to | 
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destroy the whites, she is charged of making the 
absurd attempt to attack a large force of troops 
armed with European weapons by a body of un- 
armed and naked Indians. So perished the In- 


dian princess, Anacaona, by the hands of a peo- 
ple she had admired, befriended, and maintained. 


—-090-— 
COPERNICUS. 


BY REY. W. G@. STONEX. 

N every generation there have arisen those 

who, from their intellectual superiority, have 
acquired for themselves the reputation of being 
the great men of the age. Those who are justly 
entitled to this appellative have been the world’s 
benefactors, and the debt of gratitude due to 
them, as it is lasting, can not easily be repaid. 

The name of “Nicolas Copernicus has come 
down to us from a former period, and it is un- 
doubtedly destined to be handed down from one 
century to another so long as the human race 
shall exist. His reputation is founded on his 
discovery of the solar system; but his moral ex- 
cellences were also such as, in combination with 
his genius, have invested his name with a grand- 
eur that must ever render it attractive. 

As the contemplation of the character of the 
wise and good tends, invariably, to awaken de- 
sires for the acquisition of these qualities, so no 
one, surely, can survey the life and acts of this 
eminent philosopher without experiencing long- 
ings to excel in knowledge and virtue. He was 
born in the year 1473, on the banks of the mem- 
orable Vistula, at Thorn, in Polish Prussia, At 
an early age he gave evidence of possessing more 
than ordinary talents, and his uncle, the distin- 
guished Bishop of Krmeland, observing the vigor 
of his intellect, placed him, at a proper period, in 
the University of Cracow. Here he commenced 
the study of medicine, and having successfully 
prosecuted it he received the accustomed honor- 
ary degree. The department of knowledge, how- 
ever, most congenial with his inclination was 
mathematics, and this study—embracing also 
that of astronomy—he pursued with constant 
and increasing interest. The great Pythagoras, 
whose mere opinion was in former ages regarded 
as no mean authority, had taught that the first 
step toward wisdom was an acquaintance with 
mathematics; and, whatever might have been 
his explanation of this doctrine, those who were 
governed by his instructions would not fail to be 
impressed with the importance of becoming pro- 
ficients in this science. Copernicus listened 
with intense interest to the lectures of Professor 
Brudzewski, and he aspired to equal those who 





had as mathematicians acquired the greatest 
celebrity. 

In order that he might be favored with the in- 
structions of the ablest masters in astronomy, he 
in his twenty-third year went to Italy. The re- 
nowned Dominic Maria, of Bologna, became his 
preceptor, and the equal ardor that burned in the 
heart of each to acquire knowledge, originated a 
friendship as cordial as it was enduring. He 
subsequently went to Rome, where he taught the 
exact sciences, and still farther prosecuted his 
astronomical studies. 

From this city he at length returned to his 
own home; and the worthy Bishop of Ermeland 
appointed him prebendary of the Cathedral at 
Frauenburgh, while the citizens of his native 
place nominated him archdeacon of the Church 
of St. John. 

Such was his assiduity in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge that his forty-third year found him in the 
possession of an enviable reputation. The aspi- 
rant of learning’ venerated him as an oracle of 
wisdom ; and those who were learned, sought for ~ 
their own improvement his society, and consid- 
ered themselves honored by having secured his 
friendship. Thus, as by day his mountain home 
was the resort of those whose conversation gave 
a charm to his existence, so at night he expe- 
rienced an additional world of pleasure in ac- 
quiring knowledge from the contemplation of 
the starry heavens. 

The opinion that prevailed in the age of Co- 
pernicus, relative to the planetary system, was 
that which about twelve hundred years previ- 
ously had been inculcated by Ptolemy, and was 
known as the Ptolemaic theory. This astrono- 
mer regarded the earth as the center of the uni- 
verse, and that the sun, planets, and stars revolved 
around it. Different ingenious conjectures were 
offered in order to remove, as far as possible, the 
obvious difficulties this theory created. Coper- 
nicus was led to question its correctness. It was 
evident that the earth was not a central body to 
the planets, and it was impossible for him to be- 
lieve that they would revolve around an orb that 
was not in the center of their orbits. He saw 
that, admitting the received opinion, all was com- 
plexity if not utter confusion in the planetary 
system, and the more he reflected the stronger 
were his doubts, Other theories, he knew, had 
in former ages been advocated, and these he fully 
investigated. Pythagoras, who flourished be- 
tween five and six centuries before the Christian 
era, maintained that the earth is not without 
motion—that it is one of the planets which make 
their revolutions about the fiery sphere—afd 
that it is likewise a globe admitting of antipodes. 
Aristarchus, two centuries after this philosopher, 
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had with more distinctness maintained that the 
earth moved round the sun, and revolved about 
its own axis. Not a few had insisted upon this 
as being the true theory. When, therefore, Co- 
pernicus is styled “the discoverer of the solar 
system,” it is not meant that he brought to light 
that which was entirely unthought of by any 
who had lived before him. But few, if any, of 
those who rank as discoverers have been the first 
who have evolved the subject with which their 
names became inseparably connected. Others 
have reflected and even made discoveries which 
have directed the thoughts and influenced the 
judgements of these celebrities; and these, conse- 
quently, were greatly their debtors. Copernicus, 
in his dedication to the Pope, referred to some of 
the philosophers who had partially, at least, un- 
folded the theory that it was his good fortune to 
elaborate more fully. 

So convinced was he of its correctness that he 
did not hesitate to characterize the then preva- 
lent theory as an erroneous one, and those who, 
on Scriptural grounds, might array themselves 
against it, as ignorant babblers. -As he con- 
templated the planetary orbs sweeping onward, 
according to his view, in their far-extended 
paths, forever revolving with undiminished speed 
around their great center, the magnificence of the 
Divine plan stirred his emotions. “By no other 
arrangement,” he exclaimed, “have I been able 
to find so admirable a symmetry of the universe, 
and so-harmonious a connection of orbits, as by 
placing the lamp of the world—the sun—in the 
midst of the beautiful temple of nature as ona 
kingly throné, ruling the whole family of cireling 
stars that revolve around him.” 

“ Behold,” he tremulously wrote, “the work 
of the greatest and the most perfect artisan ; the 
work of God himself.” He was earnestly solicited 
to give speedy publicity to his writings. The 
Bishop of Culm, and also the Cardinal Schonburgh 
joined in this request. But he withstood their 
solicitations, conjecturing that it would be more 
judicious to introduce his system to the public 
in some less obtrusive way. 

In the year 1540 he permitted Professor Rhet- 
icus to publish a succinct account of his theory, 
and the evidence by which it was substantiated. 
This publication came before the world without 
any attached signature, and was presented in or- 
der to ascertain, as far as possible, how the public 
in general would stand affected toward the dis- 
coverer and discovery. Whatever might have 
been the feeling of aversion there were no open 
demonstrations, at this time, made against either, 
and this induced Rheticus, the following year, to 
issue in his own name a second edition. About 
this time Erasmus Rheinbald published a work 








at Wittemburgh, in which he gave utterance to 
his regrets at the sad degeneracy of the science 
of the age. “Another Ptolemy, he declared, was 
demanded to come forward as its restorer. Al- 
luding to Copernicus and his discoveries he inti- 
mated that, in all probability, he would be found 
to be the person who should accomplish this great 
task; and that although the then present genera- 
tion might regard him with indifference, yet suc- 
ceeding generations woula duly appreciate his 
genius and his labors. 

This honorable notice of himself, together with 
the apparent silent acquiescence of the public, 
induced Copernicus to withhold the publication 
of his writings no longer, and he accordingly 
placed them in the hand of his friend and ad- 
mirer, Rheticus, who, at the expense of Cardinal 
Schonburgh, gave them to the world. 

Mankind invariably receive new truths with 
reluctance. As they more or less conflict with 
the received opinions they are discarded as false, 
and the discoverer of them can not escape the 
charge of being a visionary innovator; nor will 
he fail to find his motives as well as his judg- 
ment severely questioned. Copernicus, knowing 
that superciliousness and bigotry are concomi- 
tants of ignorance, had not supposed that, how- 
ever obvious were his demonstrations, he would 
pass the public ordeal entirely unscathed; and 
he therefore, in the dedication of his work to the 
Pope, said, “ Your authority, and your love of 
science in general, and for mathematics in partic- 
ular, will serve to shield me against wicked and 
malicious slanderers, notwithstanding the prov- 
erb which says there is no remedy against the 
wounds inflicted by the tongue of calumny.” 
The simple announcement that his writings were 
about to be published, caused the storm of vio- 
lence to gather; and when it burst forth in all 
its fury it so far exceeded his apprehensions, that 
both he and his friends contemplated it with 
amazement. It was evident they had mistaken 
the previous quiet of the public; it was indica- 
tive of neither indifference nor assent. His the- 
ory was regarded as so novel that it was difficult 
to decide in what light it should be considered; 
and not knowing in what estimation it should be 
held, it was no less difficult. to determine upon 
the line of policy to pursue with regard to it. 
But now they hesitated no longer. Philosophers 
and priests united with the people to hurl upon 
him the bitterest invectives, His motives were 
impugned, and he was charged with aiming at 
the utter overthrow of science and religion. He 
was denounced as a madman, a heretic, and 
infidel. 

The pulpits fulminated their fiercest anath- 
emas against him; and the multitude, m conso- 
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nance with these examples, lavished their curses 
upon him in the streets. In addition to all this 
it was decreed, not by the uncultivated masses, 
but by the University of Nuremburgh, that the 
welfare of society demanded the destruction of 
the unpublished manuscript. 

On three different occasions the students at- 
tempted violently to enter the printing-office. 
Failing in this, they endeavored to involve the 
whole in flames. The friends of Copernicus were 
compelled to guard the entrance of the building 
day and night; and the workmen labored as as- 
siduously as possible with one hand, while in the 
other they held a weapon of defense. Through 
the connivance of a compositor the manuscript 
at length fell mto the hands of the infuriated 
bigots, and it was burned with every demonstra- 
tion of triumph in the public square; but, fortu- 
nately, not till the whole had been put into press. 

The home of this truly-great man, while de- 
void of all elegance, had not been the resort of 
the wise and eminent only. There gathered into 
it every day the destitute and diseased. To the 
former he distributed alms; to the others he gave 
medicines and advice. No desolate or burdened 
souls crossed his threshold without, if it was in 
his power, leaving with hearts much lighter than 
when they entered. Those whose afflictions pre- 
vented their coming to him did not hesitate to 
request his personal attendance; and such solicit- 
ations always met with a ready compliance, and 
he blended, with his gratuitous favors, his prayers 
and benedictions. Thus while the more elevated 
found in him an instructive associate, the lowly, 
and even the outcast, approached him as a sym- 
pathizing benefactor and friend. 

The dark hues that have invariably shaded the 
human heart, have often been varied by bright 
scintillations of religious excellence; and of all 
those who have ranked as the most worthy of 
their race none are entitled to a higher degree of 
consideration than this Christian divine and phi- 
losopher. Having labored with a solicitude that 
the weight of seventy years had not diminished, 
to “do good unto all men,” and at the same time 
presenting to the world a life as free from blem- 
ish ag man ever presents, was it not a reasonable 
expectation on his part that, let the public ver- 
dict be what it might with reference to his phi- 
losophical views, his character and age would 
sufficiently shield him from open insult? So he 
thought. } 

At the time when the outbursts of violence 
were raging against him in all their force; a seri- 
ous accident, threatening the lives of several 
poor laborers, occurred at Frauenburgh. Coper- 
nicus was sent for; and hastening from his resi- 
dence at Wernica, he rendered them all the 








assistance that was demanded. As he was re- 
turning, crossing the public square, the uproari- 
ous merriment of a crowd arrested his attention. 
Looking for the cause of this he saw that a tem- 
porary observatory was erected, and that there 
were contained in it a number of burlesque as- 
tronomical instruments. There stood in the 
midst of these an old man, who, in costume and 
appearance, instantly convinced Copernicus that 
he himself was there represented. The imitation 
was exact; but there were such ridiculous ap- 
pendages to the ears of that personage as greatly 
excited the mirth of the spectators. In close 
proximity to this character stood another who 
represented Satan. The first was shown to be so 
completely subservient to the latter that, in a 
half-idiotic manner, he stood repeating the words 
and performing the actions that Satan said and 
performed. The entire farce was divided into 
four different scenes or acts. In the first, the 
mock philosopher sacrilegiously burned a copy 
of the Scriptures, placed his feet upon a crucifix, 
and then voluntarily gave himself to Satan. In 
the second, he explained, in most ludicrous style, 
the movements of the solar system. In the 
third act Copernicus was ridiculed as a pedant 
in learning, a mere pretender in medicine, and a 
designing hypocrite in philanthropy and religion. 
In the last act he was represented as one doomed 
to bear the severest anathemas of the Almighty 
and mankind; and at the end, Satan, enveloped 
in a cloud of sulphureous smoke, dragged him 
down to perdition—dooming him, in view of his 
having turned the world upon its axis, to remain 
forever with his head downward. 

Ridicule is a weapon that, when skillfully 
handled, cuts to the very quick; and yet it is 
one that is used only by the low and despicable. 
It was the misfortune of this eminent man to be 
extremely sensitive; and such natures are espe- 
cially vulnerable to its strokes. While he looked 
upon this burlesque his heart was stirred as it 
never had been before. It might, perhaps, have 
somewhat mitigated his deep anguish if, at that 
moment, it had occurred to him that other great 
and good men had, like himself, seen their labors 
and themselves held up to the public derision. 
Scarcely was any man ever influenced by a nobler 
purpose than the eminent Athenian sage. Yet 
after having for many years devoted himself to 
the promotion of the public welfare, he saw, by 
the farcical exhibition of his person and teach- 
ings, a vast assembly moved to excessive laugh- 
ter. But Socrates, knowing as he did, that the 
exhibition, as it gratified the audience, of neces- 
sity excited their aversion and even contempt 
against himself, so far controlled his feelings as to 
rise from his seat and remain standing, with 
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apparent indifference, till its termination. Co- 
pernicus could not thus control his emotion. 
The boisterous shouts of mirth fell like death- 
knells upon his ear. He looked upon the jubi- 
lant spectators with eyes moistened with tears, 
and he was still more overwhelmed with confu- 
sion and sorrow by perceiving that not a few of 
those who were the most gratified by the spec- 
tacle, were those who had for years partook of 
his hospitality, and who lived in his affections as 
children. When he saw this his heart sank 
within him, and he fell lifeless to the earth. He 
had only sufficient strength remaining to request 
that he might be carried to his home. 

His labors and sorrows were now almost ended. 
A short time, however, before his spirit took its 
departure, a courier, who had hastened with all 
possible dispatch from Nuremburgh, approached 
him, presenting him with a book. This was a 
copy of his own immortal work, entitled, “ De 
Revolutionibus Orbium Cælectium.” “A smile of 
gladness illumined his countenance, for this was 
to the dying sage a moment of indescribable joy. 
He turned over the leaves and looked upon the 
pages. But the lamp of life was burning more 
and still more feebly, and nature was fast sink- 
ing: soon the volume fell from his hands. As it 
lay beside him, he was heard to say, ‘ Now, Lord, 
let thy servant depart in peace,” and his spirit 
passed away to its desired rest. Scarcely had his 
remains been deposited in the grave before the 
Vatican hurled its thunders against the philoso- 
pher and his writings. He was doomed to per- 
dition as an apostate and infidel. His philosophy 
was condemned as heretical and dangerous; and 
only forty years have elapsed since this maledic- 
tion has been removed. Thus for nearly three 
hundred years the soul of this eminent man— 
according to the Papal dogma—endured the tor- 
ments of purgatory for teaching doctrines that 
have long since been regarded as unquestionably 
true. 

At Cracow, through the munificence of Count 
Sierakowski, a monument has been erected to his 
memory. Inscribed upon it is this significant 
sentence: “Stand still, O Sun! thou canst not be 
moved |” k 

The intelligent world has long since placed a 
proper estimate upon his character and labors, 
and thus the prediction of Rheinbald has been 
fully verified. 


obps 


EDUCATION. 


THE aim, of education should be to teach us 


rather how to think, than what to think; rather 
to improve our minds, so as to enable us to think 
for ourselves, than to load the memory with the 
thoughts of other men. 
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HE beautifal and expressive portrait which 
adorns this number is that of one of the most 

distinguished female poets of the age. Her 
maiden name was Barrett. She was born in 
London in the year 1809, and was married in 
1846 to Robert Browning, who was also a poet 
and dramatic writer of some note, though his 
fame seems to have been almost totally eclipsed 
by the superior endowments of his gifted wife. 
The circumstances of their marriage were quite 
poetic. * In her poem—“ Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship ”—Miss Barrett paid a delicate compliment 
in this poem to Robert Browning. He called to 
thank his sister poet, and by the mistake of a 
new waiting-maid, was admitted directly into 
her sick room. She had been feeble from child- 
hood and long sickness, from which her recovery ` 
was many times despaired of, followed upon the 
rupture of a blood-vessel. When Mr. Browning 
made his unexpected entry it was at once into her 
sick room and her life. His presence revived her 
as'no physician had done; she grew daily better 
as he renewed his calls, and at length she re- 
ceived at once her discharge from the sick-list 
and the hand of Robert Browning. 

Mrs. Browning is thoroughly versed in class- 
ical learning; her acquirements in science and 
literature are also large and varied. In fine, all 
her earlier years were devoted to the cultivation 
of her mind, that she might be thoroughly 
equipped for the use of those peculiar gifts with 
which God had endowed her. To the same end 
also have her later years been devoted. 

In the dedication of the first volume of her 
poems to her father, there is delicate allusion to 
these early labors, It is coupled with a still 
more delicate expression of filial love and grati- 
tude. Indeed, the whole dedication seems to un- 
vail the entire character of the writer, and place 
it before us in a most charming light: “ When 
your eyes fall upon this page of dedication, and 
you start to see to whom it is inscribed, your 
first thought will be of the time far off when I 
was a child and wrote verses, and when I dedi- 
cated them to you, who were my public and my 
critic. Of all that such a recollection implies of 
saddest and sweetest to both of us, it would 
become neither of us to speak before the world; 
nor would it be possible for us to speak of it to 
one another with voices that did not falter. 
Enough that what is in my heart when I write 
thus will be fully known to yours. 

“ And my desire is that you, who are a witness 
how, if this art of poetry had been a less earnest 
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object to me, it must have fallen from exhausted 
hands before this day—that you, who have 


shared with me in things bitter and sweet, soft- . 


ening or enhancing them every day—that you, 
who hold with me over all sense of loss and 
transiency, one hope by one name—may accept 
from me the inscription of these volumes, the 
exponents of a few years of an existence which 
has been sustained and comforted by you as well 
as given. Somewhat more faint-hearted than I 
used to be, it is my fancy thus to seem to return 
to a visible personal dependence on you, as if, 
indeed, I were a child again, to conjure your 
beloved image between myself and the public, so 
as to be sure of one smile, and to satisfy my 
heart while I sanctify my ambition by associa- 
ting with the great pursuit of my life its tender- 
est and holiest affection.” 

There are few passages in our language of 
more exquisite delicacy, or which reveal a more 
genuine sensibility of heart. 

A chastened melancholy pervades many of the 
poetic effusions of Mrs. Browning. This may 
have been occasioned by her own feeble and 
uncertain health, being compelled, on account 
of bursting of a blood-vessel, to seek the relief 
found only in a more genial clime. This deep, 
melancholy pathos finds expression in her poem 
on “ Cowper's Grave:” 


“ It is a place where poets crown’d 

May feel the heart’s decaying— 

It is a place where happy saints 
May weep amid their praying— 

Yet let the grief and humbleness 
As low as silence languish ; 

Earth surely now may give her calm 
To whom she gave her anguish. 


O, poets! from a maniac’s tongue 
Was pour’d the deathless singing! 

O, Christians! at your cross of hope 
A hopeless hand was clinging! 

O, men! this man in brotherhood, 
Your weary paths beguiling, 

Groan’d inly while he taught yon peace, 
And died while ye were smiling! 


And now what time ye all may read 
Through dimming tears his story, 

How discord on the music fell, 
And darkness on the glory; 

And how, when, one by one, sweet sounds 
And wandering lights departed, 

He wore no less a loving face | 
Because so broken-hearted.” 


At the end comes in beautifully the strong rely- 
ing faith of the Christian : 


“ Deserted! who hath dreamt that when 
The cross in darkness rested, 
Upon the Victim’s hidden face 
No love was manifested ? 
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What frantic hands outstretched have e’er 
Th’ atoning drops averted— 

What tears have washed them from the soul— 
That one should be deserted ? 


Deserted! God could separate 
From his own essence rather, 
And Adam’s sins have swept between 
The righteous Son and Father; 
Yea! once, Immanuel’s orphaned cry 
His universe hath shaken— 
Went up single, echoless, 
‘My God, I am forsaken !’ 


It went up from the holy lips 
Amid his lost creation, 
That of the lost, no son should use 
Those words of desolation ; 
That earth’s worst frenzies, marring hope, 
Should mar not hope’s fruition ; 
And I, on Cowper’s grave, should see 
His rapture, in a vision!” 


Professor Wilson once said that poetry was 
“intellect colored by the feelings.” This defini- 
tion is no less beautiful than concise. The basis 
is found in the intellectual nature; the emotional 
is superadded; it comes in to give roundness 
and finish, to impenetrate and make fervid with 
life. It does not admit of the feelings prepon- 
derating over the intellect, for they are to be its 
adjunct. We know of no female poet who more 
truly answers to this definition than Mrs. Brown- 
ing. Her early years for the most part were 
spent in a sick chamber. Here she was ex- 
cluded from companions of her own sex. The 
Greek poets became her playmates, and her 
genius received much of its direction as well as 
development through their influence. Hence 
that peculiar masculine force in which strength 
claims precedence of polish. 

From “The Drama of Exile” let us take a 
passage describing the effects of “the Fall:” 

“On a mountain peak 

Half-sheathed in primal woods, and glittering 

In spasms of awful sunshine, at that hour 

A lion conched—part raised upon his paws, 

And his calm, massive face turned full on thine, 

And his mane listening. When the ended curse 

Left silence in the world—right suddenly 

He sprang up rampant, and stood straight and stiff, 

Asif the new reality of death 

Were dashed against his eyes—and roared so fierce— 

Such thick carnivorous passion in his throat 

Tearing a passage through the wrath and fear— 

And roared so wild, and smote from all the hills 

Such fast, keen echoes crumbling down the vales 

Precipitately—that the forest beasts, 

One after one, did mutter a response 

In savage and in sorrowful complaint 

Which trailed along the gorges.” 


Take another passage from the same poem: 


“ Eternity stands always fronting God; 
A stern colossal image, with blind eyes 
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And grand, dim lips that murmur evermore— 

God, God, God! while the rush of life and death, 

The roar of act and thought, of evil and good, 

The avalanches of the ruining worlds 

Tolling down space—the new world’s genesis 

Budding in fire—the gradual humming growth 

Of the ancient atoms and the first forms of earth— 

The slow procession of the swathing seas 

And firmamental waters—and the noise 

Of the broad, fluent strata of the pure airs-— 

All these flow onward in the intervals 

Of that reiterated sound of—God! 

Which worD innumerable angels straightway lift 

Wide on celestial altitudes of song 

And choral adoration, and then drop 

The burden softly, shutting the last notes 

In silver wings. Howbeit in the noon of time 

Eternity shall wax as dumb as death, 

While a new voice beneath the spheres shall cry, 

God! why hast thou forsaken me, my God?’ 

And not a voice in heaven shall answer it.” 

Had any of the above lines been found among 
the productions of the master poets of the En- 
glish language they would not have seemed out 
of place. There is a strength and loftiness of 
imagination as well as a vivid picturesqueness in 
these descriptions unattained by any ordinary 
mind. 

As a reflected image of her own genius and 
mission, or at least of what she would fain have 
that genius and mission, we cite her own views 
of the elevated and holy office of the true poet: 
“tAn irreligious poet, says Burns, meaning an 
undevotional one, ‘is a monster.’ An irreligious 
poet, he might have said, is no poet at all. The 
gravitation of poetry is upward. The poetic 
wing, if it move, ascends. What did even the 
heathen Greeks—Homer, Aischylus, Sophocles, 
Pindar? Sublimely, because born poets; darkly, 
because born of Adam and unrenewed in Christ, 
their spirits wandered like the rushing chariots 
and winged horses, black and white, of their 
brother-poet, Plato, through the universe of 
Deity, seeking if haply they might find Him; 
and as that universe closed around the seekers, 
not with the transparency in which it flowed 
first from ‘his hand, but opaquely, as double-dyed 
with the transgression of its sons, they felt 
though they could not discern the God beyond, 
and used the gesture though ignorant of the 
language of worshiping. The blind eagle missed 
the sun, but soared toward its sphere. Shall the 
blind eagle soar, and the seeing eagle peck chaff? 
Surely it should be the gladness and the grati- 
tude of such as are poets among us, that in 
turning toward the beautiful, they may behold 
the true face of God.” 

The poems of Mrs. Browning demonstrate how 
constantly and how clearly she has kept this 
sublime ideal before her. ln her strength of in- 
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tellect, and a wide and yaried knowledge acquired 
from classic models, are combined with a deep 
religious fervor and an abiding religious faith. 

Her sympathies have always been on the side 
of popular liberty. This is illustrated not only 
in her noble words of sympathy for struggling 
Italy, but in numerous poems ànd in passages 
almost without number. The “Cry of the Chil- 
dren” is a forcible illustration of this. It pur- 
ports to be the cry that comes up from the hearts 
of the children compelled to toil in the mines and 
factories of England. It is a sad picture, glow- 
ing alike with sympathy and with indignation. 
The stanzas annexed lose some of their force by 
being detached. from their connection, yet they 
can not fail to touch the heart from which the 
last drop of human feeling has not been ex- 
pressed by its flinty hardness: 


“ Alas, alas, the children! they are seeking 
Death in life as best to have; 

They are binding up their hearts away from breaking 
With a cerement from the grave. 

Go out, children, from the mine and from the city, 
Sing out, children, as the thrushes do; 

Pluck your handfuls of the meadow cowslips pretty, 
Laugh aloud to. feel your fingers let them through! 

But they answer, ‘Are your cowslips of the meadows 
Like our meadows anear the mine? 

Leave us quiet in the dark of the coal-shadows, 
From your pleasures fair and fine, 


‘For O, say the children, ‘we are weary, 
And we can not run or leap; 

If we cared for any meadows it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping, 
We fall upon our faces trying to go; 

And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow; 

For all day we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal-dark underground, 

Or all day we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories round and round. 


‘For all day the wheels are droning, turning; 
Their wind comes in our faces, 

Till. our hearts turn—our head, with pulses, burning, 
And the walls turn in their places; 

Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling, 
Turns the long light that drops adown the wall, 

Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling— 
All are turning all the day, and we with all; 

And all day the iron wheels are droning, 
And sometimes we could pray, 

“O, ye wheels,” (breaking out in a mad moaning,) 
“Stop! be silent for to-day !”’” 


We can add only the last stanza: 


“They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 

For they mind you of their angels in high places 
With eyes turned on Deity. 


' ‘How long,’ they say, ‘how long, O, cruel nation, 
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Will you stand to move the world or a child’s heart, 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 

And your purple shows your path; 
But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 

Than the strong man in his wrath,’” 


Alas, that those “child’s sobs” should still 
continue to go up from the deep, dark mines and 
the bustling manufactories of the mighty nation 
which claims a proud preéminence in civiliza- 
tion! Their cry is, “How long? how long?” 
It must penetrate the heart and stir the hand of 
the Omnipotent. The revelation of life in the 
coal mines of England is still. a disgrace to 
humanity, notwithstanding the efforts to amelior- 
ate it. Scarcely less sad is the story of life in 
her manufactories. But, thank God, there are 
hearts—noble, gifted hearts—that weary not in 
toil for their deliverance 

The sonnet is one of the most difficult kinds 
of metrical compositions, requiring the highest 
exercise of the poetic art. We conclude our 
selections with a quartette of the latter class of 
compositions : 


THE SERAPH AND POET. 


The seraph sings before the manifest 
God-One, and in the burning of the seven, 
And with the full life of consummate heaven 
Heaving beneath him, like a mother’s breast 
Warm with her first-born’s slumber in that nest, 
The poet sings upon the earth grave-riven 
Before the naughty world, soon self-forgiven 
For wronging him, and in the darkness prest 
From his own soul by worldly weights. Even so, 
Sing, seraph, with the glory! heaven is high; 
Sing, poet, with the sorrow! earth is low; 
The universe’s inward voices cry 

Amen” to either song of joy and woe— 
Sing, seraph—poet—sing on equally! 


BEREAVEMENT. 


When some beloveds, ’neath whose eyelids lay 
The sweet lights of my childhood, one by one 
Did leave me dark before the natural sun, 
And I, astonied, fell, and could not pray— 

A thought within me to myself did say, 

“Ts God less God that thou art left undone? 
Rise, worship, bless him in this sackcloth spun, 
Asin that purple’’ But I answered, Nay, 

What child his filial heart in words can loose 

If he behold his tender father raise 

The hand that chastens sorely? ean he choose 

But sob in silence with an upward gaze? 

And my great Father, thinking fit to bruise, 
Discerns in speechless tears both prayer and praise. 


SUBSTITUTION. 
When some beloved voice that was to you 
Both sound and sweetness faileth suddenly, 
And silence, against which you dare not cry, 
Aches round you like a strong disease and new— 
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What hope? what help? what music will undo 

That silence to your sense? Not friendship’s sigh, 
Not reason’s subtile count. Not melody 

Of viols, nor of pipes that Faunus blew. 

Not songs of poets, nor of nightingales, 

Whose hearts leap upward through the cypress trees 
To the clear moon; nor yet the spheric laws 
Self-chanted, nor the angel’s sweet All hails 

Met in the smile of God. Nay, none of these. 
Speak thou, availing Christ, and fill this pause 


COMFORT. 
Speak low to me, my Savior, low and sweet 
From out the halleluiahs, sweet and low, 
Lest I should fear and fall, and miss thee so 
Who art not missed by any that entreat. 
Speak to me as to Mary at thy feet! 
And if no precious gems my hands bestow, 
Let my tears drop like amber, while I go 
In reach of thy divinest voice complete 
In humanest affection—thus, in sooth, 
To lose the sense of losing. As a child, 
Whose song-bird seeks the wood for evermore, 
Is sung to in its stead by mother’s mouth, 
Till, sinking on her breast, love-reconciled, 
He sleeps the faster that he wept before. 


The longer poems of Mrs. Browning are, A 
Drama of Exile, The Seraphim, Prometheus 
Bound, A Vision of the Poets, The Poet’s Vow, 
Casa Guidi Windows, and Aurora Leigh. The 
best American edition of her poems was that 
issued by C. S. Francis, of New York, in 1857. 
It was printed under the sanction of the author 
in three beautiful “blue and gilt” volumes. 
Since then Mrs. Browning has sent forth fugitive 
pieces enough for a fourth volume, and we hope 
erelong to see it added to her collection. She 
is one of the few of whom much can be said in 
praise, but little in blame. A lack of finish, 
which the critic may discover in some of her 
verses, is amply atoned for by their royal strength, 
Her intensity of feeling is enriched with the 
acquisitions of great and varied knowledge, and 
regulated by a sound judgment and a strong 
will, while over all is spread the sunshine of a 
loving heart and a living faith. 


DEATH OF MRS. BROWNING, 


Since the foregoing was in type, the arrival of 
the foreign steamer brings the intelligence that 
this gifted poetess is no more, She died in Flor- 
ence, June 29th, at the age of fifty-two. We 
have as yet no particulars of her death. In her 
death Italy has lost one of its most devoted, lib- 
erty-loving friends, and universal freedom its 
noblest poet-advocate. As a poet her sex has 
furnished none greater. True, noble, gifted, pure, 
the melodies to which she has given utterance are 
for the coming ages as well as for the present.’ 
“Daughter of Shakspeare,” farewell! Thy harp 
has been tuned anew in the paradise of God. 
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PISGAH; OR, A PIOTURE OF Lirn.— And Moses went 
up from the plains of Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, 
to the top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho. And 
the Lord showed him all the land of Gilead, unto Dan.” 
Deut. xxxiv, 1-7. 

Of all the world’s great men Moses is the greatest. 
He is the historian of the creation: his pen detailed the 
remodeling of this planet as a suitable habitation for 
man, the origin of the race, and the stirring and extra- 
ordinary events that transpired in the first stages of 
human history. He was the legislator, not of a district 
or a class, but of the world. His code embodied prin- 
ciples on which all governments should be based, to 
which all men are amenable, and by which all are to 
be judged at last. He was the conqueror of Egypt's 
proud monarch: he broke the iron rod of the oppressor, 
freed his race from a crushing and ignominious thrall- 
dom, and became the founder of the most glorious com- 
monwealth that ever appeared on the stage of time. 
He was an eminent type of the Son of God; and, ages 
after his departure from the world, he appeared with 
Elias on the Mount of Transfiguration, and talked with 
Christ about the death that he should accomplish at 
Jerusalem. From no man did there ever issue such a 
deep and ever-swelling stream of influence as from Mo- 
ses. His name figures in all literature, floats in the 
traditions of heathens, is a household word in all Chris- 
tendom, is dear to all the good on earth, and mingles 
with the songs of heaven. 

We are brought by this narrative to the last hours of 
this great man’s earthly life. He delivers, in the plains 
of Moab, his valedictory address to the assembled tribes. 
Connection with them being now dissolved forever, he 
wends his lonely way up the mountain of Nebo, from 
whose majestic hights he was to survey the goodly 
land, and then “lie down to die.” When he had reach- 
ed the point which commanded the best view of the 
promised land, called Pisgah, the Lord appeared to him 
and “showed him all the land of Gilead, unto Dan, and 
all Naphthali, and the land of Ephraim, and Manasseh, 
and all the land of Judah, unto the utmost sea, and the 
south, and the plain of the valley of Jericho, the city 
of palm-trees, unto Zoar. And the Lord said unto him, 
This is the land which I sware unto Abraham, unto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy 
seed: I have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but 
thou shalt not go over thither.” 

We might use this interesting incident to illustrate 
the last privileges of the good. Here is a glorious vi- 
sion in death. As the earthly Canaan was now brought 
under the bodily eye of Moses, the heavenly is often 
unfolded to the spiritual eye of the Christian in death. 

* Vou. XXI.—35 








How enrapturing are the prospects which are often out- 
spread to the vision of the good man in the last hour! 
Here is Divine fellowship: God was with Moses. So 
with the good man in death. ‘Yea, though I walk 
through the valley,” ete. 

But we intend using this incident for another, and 
perhaps a more practical purpose, as a picture of life 
Here we have— 

I. LIFE ENDING IN THE MIDST OF LABOR. When, 
from Pisgah’s hights, the promised land lay outstretched 
before the eye of Moses, he must have felt that his work 
was far from completed. The tribes were to be con- 
ducted over the rolling Jordan; Jericho, with its mass- 
ive defenses, was to be taken; the aboriginals were to bo 
exterminated; the land divided among the tribes; and 
the theocracy fully organized. But he must die. Ah! 
thus it is ever with us. Men, for the most part, die in 
the midst of their labor; but few, if any, in the last 
hour, feel that they have finished their work—done all 
they might have done, ought to have done, or purposed 
doing. The farmer leaves his field half plowed; the 
artist dies with unformed figures on the canvas; the 
tradesman is cut down in the midst of his merchandise; 
the statesman is arrested with great political measures 
on his hand; and ministers depart with many schemes 
of instructive thought and plans of spiritual usefulness 
undeveloped. If men die thus in the midst of labor 
we infer—l. That there should be cautiousness as to 
the work pursued. There are trades, professions, and 
departments, of secular action that are very lucrative 
but unrighteous. It is a sad thing to die in the midst 
of unholy labor. 2. Earnestness in the prosecution of 
their calling. Our time is short; therefore, ‘ whatso- 
ever our hands find to do,” ete. 8. Attention to the 
moral influence of their labor, both on themselves and 
others. We should make our daily labor a means of 
grace: every secular act should express and strengthen 
those moral principles over which death has no power. 
All labor should have but one spirit, and that spirit the 
spirit of goodness—the life and happiness of the soul. 
Let there be one spirit, one great thought in all our 
labor, and then it will be everlastingly profitable to us. 
“ For the deep, divine thought demolishes centuries and 
millenniums, and makes itself present through all 
ages.” 

II. HERE IS LIFE ENDING IN THE MIDST OF EARTH- 
LY PROSPECTS. The promised land—which had often 
passed before the imagination of Moses, buoying up his 
spirit amid the trials and vexations of the wilderness— 
now expanded in all the charms of reality before him; 
but into those lovely scenes he was not to enter. He 
should not tread those hills, or walk those flowery 
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meads. The imagination spreads out to most mortals 
bright prospects of worldly good; presents a sphere of 
“good things to come;” for “man never ts, but always 
to be blest.” This is especially the case with youth. 
How bright and glowing is their “promised land” of 
vision! Most die on some Pisgah, in the midst of pros- 
pects of earthly good they will never realize. If men 
die amid prospects of good they never realize, then, 1. 
Human aspirations after the earthly should be modera- 
ted; and then, 2. Human aspirations after the spiritual 
should be supreme. 

III. Here Is LIFE ENDING IN THE MIDST OF PHYS- 
ICAL STRENGTH. “His eye was not dim, nor his natu- 
ral force abated.” There was yet a manly strength in 
limb, and a brightness in his eye. How large a propor- 
tion of the human family die in this state! “One dieth 
in his full strength, being wholly at ease and quiet.” 
“His breasts are full of milk, and his bones are moist- 
ened with marrow.” Death at any time is painful— 
painful when the physical machinery has worn itself 
out; when the senses are deadened, the limbs palsied, 
and the current of life flows coldly and tardily in the 
veins. But far more painful is it when it comes in the 
midst of manly vigor and a strong zest for a prolonged 
existence. 

Does not this view of life—ending in the midst of 
important labor, bright earthly prospects; and manly 
strength—predict a higher state of being for humanity 
beyond the confines of the graye? Yes! we shall live 
again to work out all our plans, and new ones form to 
be worked out anon; to enter every “promised land” 
of hope— 

“ Enjoy their ambrosial fruit, 

And the sweet fragrance of their soul-inspiring air, 

And die not till our deathless powers shall fade and faint.” 

THE AWAKENING HOUR OF CONscInncE.—“ In the 
same hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote 
over against the candlestick upon the plaster of the wall 
of the king’s palace: and the king saw the part of the 
hand that wrote. Then the king’s countenance was 
changed, and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints 
of his loins were loosed, and his knees smote one’ against 
another.” Dan. v, 5, 6. 

This chapter develops two solemn facts, deserving the 
most solemn attention: 1. That neither the revolutions 
of time nor the opposition of man can hinder the ful- 
fillment of the Divine word. Upward of one hundred 
and sixty years before the catastrophe recorded in this 
chapter had taken place, the overthrow of Babylon had 
been predicted, with all the minute details of the sad 
event. Up to the very hour probabilities seemed against 
such an occurrence. Babylon, with its high and mass- 
ive walls, its lofty towers and broad ditches, on the last 
morning, seemed well defended, and truly impregnable ; 
but now, even when the king and his court appeared 
the least apprehensive of danger, Cyrus and his army 
were turning off the Euphrates and making their way 
into the heart of that empire which heaven had fore- 
doomed. “In that night was Belshazzar the king of 
the Chaldeans slain.” Thus his word will ever be real- 
ized. Ages may transpire, but the Eternal forgets it 
not: mountain obstacles may oppose, but the Almighty 
will level them with the dust. 2. That at the period 
when men fancy themselves most secure, the peril is 
frequently the most imminent. Probably, in the midst 
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of the revelings of that night, many a contemptuous 
joke was passed as to the futilities of all invading proj- 
ects. 

But the words before us direct our attention to the 
awakening hour of conscience, and we infer from them, 

I, THAT IT IS AN “HOUR” THAT MUST DAWN ON 
THE MOST OBDURATE NATURES. There are two classes 
of dormant consciences: those that have never been 
aroused—infants and savages, and those that have been 
partially quickened but deadened again—seared. There 
is an hour for the awakening of each—even the most 
lethargic. It was so now with Belshazzar. 

Il. THAT IT IS AN “HOUR” INTRODUCED BY A Dī- 
VINE MANIFESTATION. There “came forth fingers of a 
man’s hand, and wrote over against the candlestick upon 
the plaster of the wall of the king’s palace: and the 
king saw the part of the hand that wrote.” It was very 
quiet: no lightning flashed, no thunder pealed, but the 
gentle movements of a mystic hand. It was very un- 
expected: it was in the midst of the gladness, when the 
tide of festive joy ran high. It was very palpable: there 
was no way of ignoring it. It moved against the light 
of the candlestick. It is in this quiet, unexpected, and 
palpable manner, that God frequently brings that idea 
of himself into the soul, which ever rouses the con- 
science, 

III. THAT IT Is AN “HOUR” ASSOCIATED WITH 
GREAT MENTAL DISTRESS. “Then the king’s counte- 
nance was changed, and his thoughts troubled him, so 
that the joints of his loins were loosed, and his knees 
smote one against another.” Two things are observa- 
ble here: 1. The influence of an awakened conscience 
upon “thoughts.” Our thoughts are governed by dif- 
ferent principles. Sometimes intellect controls them; 
sometimes imagination, sometimes avarice, sometimes 
“ fleshly lusts,” and then the whole nature is brutalized. 
But here the guilty conscience controls them, and this 
is HELL. <A guilty conscience always throws the 
thoughts upon three subjects—the wrong of the past, 
the guilt of the present, and the retribution of the fu- 
2. The influence of “troubled thoughts” upon 
the physical system. “The joints of his loins were 
loosed, and his knees smote one against another.” The 
Roman soldiers felt thus when, in the garden of Geth- 
semane, they fell as dead men before the moral majesty 
of the mysterious Sufferer. The most hardened have 
eyer experienced this in the hour of Divine visitation. 

IV. IT IS AN “HOUR” WHICH IS SOMETIMES THE 
HARBINGER OF ETERNAL RETRIBUTION.—Oftentimes 
the hour of moral awakening ushers in the bright and 
propitious morning of conversion. It was so in the 
day of Zaccheus, the sinners on the day of Pentecost, 
Saul of Tarsus, the Philippian jailer, and others. In- 
deed, such an hour must always precede the dawn of 
true religion in the soul. But here, as with Judas, it 
was the harbinger of retribution, “In that night was 
Belshazzar the king of the Chaldeans slain.” Ah! what 
a night was that! ‘That night” separated him forever 
from his pleasures, his friends, and his empire; “ that 
night” terminated forever his opportunities of spiritual 
improvement, and quenched every ray of hope within 
his breast; ‘that night” every star in the firmament 
of his being went down to rise no more, and left the 
whole of the boundless expanse overhung with clouds 
surcharged with the elements of inconceivable storms! 


ture. 
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IMPERSONAL VERBS.—The only impersonal verbs in 
our language are me-thinks, me-seems, and me-likes, or 
me-lists, and a few others. In these the pronoun is in 
the dative case to show the object of the action ex- 
pressed by the verb. Some persons suppose the imper- 
sonal me-thinks to be a solecism for I think. This, 
however, is not the case. There is nothing in common 
between the verbs “J think” and “me-thinks.” The 
former signifying deliberation, is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon verb dencan—German, denken-—to think, 
to cogitate, while the latter is obtained from the Anglo- 
Saxon dincan—German, dinken—to seem, to appear, 
and signifies perception. In our language, as it is writ- 
ten at present, both verbs are spelled alike. That these 
words originally were used differently will appear from 
the following examples: 

Prince. Where shall we sojourn till our coronation ? 


Gloster. Where it thinks best unto your royal self.—Richard 
III, Act 3, Scene 1. 


Thus it stood in the first copies, though since altered 
to seems. The Germans, after the same method, still 
retain this verb: mich dunkt—me-thinks. 

Examples.—“It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him 

good.”—1 Samuel iti, 13. 

“The garden that so liked me.””—Chaucer—Ro- 
mance of the Rose, line 1,312. 

“ Her thought it all a villainy.”—Chaucer—Ro- 
mance of the Rose, line 1,231. 


Also, our common expression “if you please;” in 
which you is evidently not the subject but the object of 
the verb. It is, if it please you, or, if you it please. 
Yet by a singular perversion we say, “I do not please,” 
“Gf she should please,” for “it does not please me,” “if 
it should please her.” S. W. W. 


Comparison oF ApJECTIVES.—Adjectives have three 
degrees of comparison: the positive, which expresses 
the simplest state of the quality or limitation; the com- 
parative, which expresses a higher state of quality when 
two objects are compared; and the superlative, express- 
ing the highest state of quality when more than two 
objects are compared together. 

Adjectives have also three methods of comparison, 
which may be designated as 

1. Regular or New—by the addition of er and est to 
the positive. 

2. Irregular or Old—by a change in the form of the 
word, or by using a new word. 

3. Adverbial—by means of the adverbs more and 
most prefixed, and occasionally suffixed. 

Adjectives of one or two syllables take the first 
method generally. About twenty follow the second 
method, and other adjectives follow the third. 

It is logically correct to make adjectives of two and 
more syllables regular in the comparison. Let the fol- 
lowing illustrations suffice: 

Carpenter. He was one of the comicalest fellows I ever saw. 


Prompler. Ay, and one of the honestest, master Carpen- 
ter.—Oolman—‘ New Hay at the Old Marhet.”’ 


-——- 
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Boirs anf Prurrirs. 


“ What she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best.” 
Milton—Paradise Lost, viii, 549. 


“The konorablest part of talk is to give the occasion, and 
again to moderate and pass to somewhat else.’ —Bacon—Essay 
on Discourse. 

“In the communication of impulse, where as much motion 
is lost in the one case as in the other, which is the ordinariest 
case, we can have no other conception than of the passing of 
motion out of the one to the other.” —Locke—Essay on Under- 
standing. 

“With hatefullest disrelish writhed their jaws.” —Milton— 
Paradise Lost, x, 569. 

“Numbering his sins with the greatest exactness, and 
aggravating them with the erwelest bitterness.’”’—South’s Ser- 
mons, Vol. I, Sermon 3. 

“Tt was the dreadfulest fight that I ever saw.’’—Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

“Score me up for the lyingest knave in Christendom.”— 
Shalkspeare—* Taming of the Shrew.” Induction, Scene 2. 

“Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature.”’—Othello, V, 
Scene 2, 

“She is the peevishest hussy breathing.’”’—Steele—Spectator, 
No. 390. 

“And the congregation sent thither twelve thousand men 
of the valiantest.”’—Judges wai, 10. 

* Fearfulest.”-—Richard IIT, Act 3, Scene 4. 

«I will confess that I am the horriblest traitor that ever 
lived.” —Raleigh. 

“& Unseasonablest time.” —Milton—History of England. 

“What heaven’s Lord had powerfullest to send.” —Paradise 
Lost, vi, 425. 

S. W. W. 


CENTO VERSES.—This is one of the most recent of 
the fashionable fireside amusements of English society, 
and is full of interest to those who read much and have 
good memories. The following is a description of the 
game as described by Chambers in an early number of 
his journal: “A cento primarily signifies a cloak made 
of patches. In poetry it denotes a work wholly com- 
pounded of verses or passages taken promiscuously 
from other authors, only disposed in a new form so as 
to compose a new work and a new meaning. Ausonius 
has laid down the rules to be observed in composing 
centos. The pieces may be taken either from the same 
poet or from several, and the verses may be either 
taken entire or divided into two—one-half to be con- 
nected with, another half to be taken elsewhere, but 
two verses are never to be taken together. Agreeably 
to these rules he has made a pleasant nuptial cento 
from Virgil. The Empress Eudosia wrote the life of 
Jesus Christ in centos taken from Homer, and Proba 
Falconia from Virgil.” 

After speaking of such very elaborate performances, 
we are almost ashamed, says Chambers, to offer our 
readers a few cento verses, the product of our own 
family circle. But as they may give them a moment’s 
amusement, and will serve as an example of this kind 
of thing, we will set them down here: 


On Linden when the sun was low, 

A frog he would a-wooing go; 

He sighed a sigh and breathed a prayer, 
None but the brave deserve the fair. 
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A gentle knight was pricking o’er the plain, 
Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow ; 

Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
Or who would suffer being here below ? ` 


The youngest of the sister arts 
Was born on the open sea, 

The rest were slain in Chevy-Chase, 
Under the greenwood tree. 


At morn the black cock trims his jetty wings, 


Awake, my St. John! leave all meaner things ; 
Who would be free themselves must strike the blow! 


It was a friar of orders gray, 

Still harping on my daughter; 
Sister spirit come away 

Across this stormy water. 
On the light fantastic toe 

Othello’s occupation ’s gone, 
Maid of Athens, ere I go, 

Were the last words of Marmion. 


There was a sound of revelry by night 
In Thebes’ streets three thousand years ago, 
And comely virgins came with garlands dight 
To censure Fate, and pious Hope forego. 


| O! the young Lochinvar has come out of the West, 
An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he; 

A back dropping in, and expansion of chest 
Far more than I once could foresee. 


Now I dare say it seems a remarkable easy thing to 
the reader to make a cento verse; we can assure him 
that it is often a very difficult thing to make a legiti- 
mate one; but then it must be confessed that it is ex- 


“BRAVE MARY BARKER.” 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


«Br sure and get home before sundown, Mary,” said Mrs. 
Barker as she tied the little white sun-bonnet under Hetty’s 
fat chin, and placed her carefully among the pillows in the 
old willow- wagon. 

“We ’Il be back in good season, won’t we, baby,” said 
Mary, patting the rosy cheek of the little one. ‘Say ‘by-by’ 
to mamma, Hetty, and then for a fine ride.” 

Hetty shook her little hand and jabbered something which 
was very plain to Mary and her mother, though it might not 
have been so to most people, and then Mary drew the wagon 
slowly down the street under the long row of drooping elms 
that her great grandmother had set out so many, many years 
before Mary was born. She remembered the story of the time 
they were planted, for she had often heard her grandfather tell 
it, how his father had brought the young elms from the woods 
and dug the holes all ready to set them out when a messenger 
came on horseback to tell him that the British troops were 
going to march against Lexington, and they wanted all the 
brave farmers to come and defend it. 

“T’ll be there,” said he, “and my trees 
country to grow in.” 

So he went to the house and took down his good musket 
that hung over the fireplace, bade his wife good-by, and rode 
away to help fight the British soldiers. When he was gone 
his wife saw the young elins lying upon the ground, and she 
thought it was a pity such fine trees should be left to die. 
She was a strong, healthy woman, with stout arms and a 
resolute will, so she went to work at the trees, and soon had 


shall have a free 





And says—remembrance saddening 0’er each brow— 


RB ROS NORIS 


tremely interesting and amusing to chase a fitting line 
throughout all the poets of one’s acquaintance, and 
catch it at last. Any person who is anxious to try the 
difficulties of cento verse-making may do so, and 
greatly oblige us by finding a fourth line to the follow- 
ing. It has baffled our skill and memory many times: 


“ When Music, heavenly maid ! was young, 
And littie to be trusted, 


), "Then first the creature found a tongue.” 
i Seehiode meric arent ollegec stay 


Ate Wantrep.—Who is the°author of ‘Thinks 
I to Myself,’ a satirical novel quite popular in this 
country sixty years ago? Is there any late edition of 
the work?” 

We find the above in the “ Notes and Queries” of the 
July number of the Ladies’ Repository. We can an- 
swer that part of it relating to a late edition. We have 
a copy of the work, the title-page of which is as fol- 
lows: ‘“ Thinks-I-to-Myself: A Serio-Ludicro, Tragico- 
Comico Tale; written by Thinks-I-to-Myself, Who? 
Two Volumes in One. Philadelphia: Published by 
Daniels & Getz, Successors to W. A. Leary & Co., No. 
138 North Second-Street. 1853.”—Kansas Chief. 


A Purrect ANAGRAM.—A good anagram was one 
made from the translation in the Vulgate of Pontius 
Pilate’s last question to our Savyior—‘ What is truth ?” 
“ Quid est Veritas?” The anagram answers, “Est vir 
qui adest.” (It is the man who is before you.) This 
example complies with the conditions of a perfect 
anagram. + 
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them all standing upright in their places, ready for the sun- 
shine, and the rain, and the free air to take care of. The 
elms flourished wonderfully, and they lived, she, and her hus- 
band, and children, to walk to the white church under their 
shadow many a year after the songs of liberty and freedom 
had gone swelling through all the land. 

This was the story that Mary thought of as she looked up 
at the green branches swinging to and fro in the light wind, 
and in her heart she thought how happy one must be who 
could do something grand and noble for his country. If she 
were only a man now she would strive to do some heroic 
deed; but what could a woman do, and worst of all a litle 
girl? Still it was some comfort to remember that grand- 
mother Ellis planted those splendid trees that every body ad- 
mired so, and she was only a woman. ` 

Passing out from under the elms the road crossed a little 
wooden bridge, and wound for a little way beside the alders 
that fringed the brook, then on across the plain between the 
orchards, and wheat-fields, and meadows red with the blos- 
soming clover. It was a pleasant road, and that day the air 
was s0 full of the songs of the birds and the hum of the bees, 
and so sweet with the scent of the clover blossoms that Mary 
could not help wondering if there was any other place in the 
wide world so beautiful. Just beyond the long hill she could 
see the brown roof of her grandfather’s house lifting itself 
above the maples, and when she saw that she hurried on a 
little, thinking of the long, happy day she should have there 
with dear grandmother and aunt Kate. Hetty was asleep in 
the wagon. and as ‘she came to the foot of the hill she stopped 
under a large apple-tree and sat down upon the grass tu 
rest a few moments. As she sat there something suddenly 
dashed around the turn of the road below the bridge. She 
could not see what it was at first, but she could hear voices in 
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the distance, and she stood up to look and listen. In an in- 
stant one man made his appearance below the bridge, then 
another, and another; but Mary scarcely saw them, for her 
terrified eyes were fixed upon the furious animal that came 
rushing along the road, and she only heard the shouts of the 
men in pursuit— Mad dog! mad dog!” 

She had but an instant to think, but that was enough, for 
in such moments of deadly peril thoughts rush very swiftly 
through our minds. She knew it would be useless to run, for 
before she could get half-way to any house the dog would 
overtake her. She looked up once at the low boughs of the 
apple-tree over her head, and thought she could easily climb 
into it; but there was Hetty, the darling baby, in the wagon ; 
not for the world would she leave her to danger. Quick as a 
thought she lifted the sleeping child from her wagon, and 
laid her on the grass close to the tree, then turning the wagon 
_ upside down oyer her, she seated herself upon it, and reso- 

lutely folded her arms, determined that, come what would, 

she would protect her little sister. She had not long to wait, 
yet it seemed an age of terror to Mary as she watched the 
mad creature coming nearer and nearer, and saw that he 
would reach her before the men could possibly overtake him. 

All the time she was praying fu her heart to God, but when 

the dog came so near that she could see his blood-shot eyes 

and the white froth dripping from his mouth, she could only 
shut her eyes and lean back faint and dizzy against the tree. 

Whether the dog was too much frightened by close pursuit to 

stop, or whether his attention was fixed on something else, I 

can not tell; but one thing is certain that the God whom 

Mary prayed to in some way protected her, and the dog 

rushed by without seeming to notice her. 

Ina moment more her father came up, almost breathless 
with the chase, and, while the rest of the pursuers hurried 
on, he clasped his child in his arms, saying, “Thank God! 
you are safe, my brave little Mary!” 

Little Hetty was lifted, rosy and smiling, from her prison 
under the wagon, and, after seeing the children safely at their 
grandfather’s, Mr. Barker hastened home to relieve the anx- 
iety of his wife, who had.seen him run from his work in the 

field, but did not know the danger that had threatened her 
children. 

“Is the dog really killed, uncle John?” asked Mary when 
her uncle came in soon afterward. 

“Shot through the head,” said her uncle, sitting down and 
taking her on his knee. ‘TI should like to know,” said he, 
“what you thought of, my little heroine, when you sat there 
to guard Hetty’s wagon and waited for the dog to come and 
bite you?” 

“0, uncle!”’ said Mary, looking seriously into his face, ‘I 
did n’t think at all, I only prayed.” 


THE TURNOVER AND THE ORANGES.—“Just see what a 
beautiful turnover mother has baked for me,’’ said a little 
boy to his aunt as she entered the room where he was sitting. 

«It is a very nice turnover,” said his aunt. ‘ Will you 
give me part of it?” 

“Tt is hot,” said the boy, taking the plate in his hand, as 
if he feared he should lose his treasure. 

“But I will wait till it cools; will you give me a piece 
then ?” 

“Iam not going to eat it now; I shall put it away.” 

“But I shall stay here all day; I am in no hurry. Wilt 
you not give me a taste when you eat il ?” 

“Tt is a very small turnover,” said the boy. 

“T only want a very small taste. Will you not give me 
that?” 

“Tt is not. good.” 

“O, I think it is good. Your mother makes good turn- 
overs; I know it would taste good to me.” 

‘Mother would not be willing, she made it for me.” 

«I am sure your mother would be willing. She is always 
generous.” 

“TJ want it all myself,” said the boy at last, giving the true 
reason. 

This is a correct report of a conversation which took place 
more than forty years ago. The selfish boy is still living, and 








he is a selfish man. I have observed him through all these 
years, and he has never been anxious to share his blessings 
with others. Whatever good things he has he wants it all 
himself. 

A few days ago the very same lady who asked for a part of 
the turnover gave six oranges to a little boy about four years 
of age. She gave them all to him for his own, but she told 
him she wished him to give away a part of them. So he im- 
mediately gave one to his sister Helen, and another to his 
sister Alice, and two to other members of the family. His 
aunt then said to him, ‘You must not give them all away, 
you must keep two yourself.” 

But his mother, in whose lap he was sitting, said to him, 
“Will you not give one of those to auntie and the other to 
me?” 

“QO, yes,” he cheerfully replied, “I will.” 

“But what will you do? how will you get any orange?” 
said his mother to him. 

“You will give me some of yours,” said the generous, con- 
fiding boy. 

The future of this darling boy is known only to God, but I 
trust. that while he lives he will be ready to “deal his bread 
to the hungry,” and to “have pity on the poor.” —Advocate 
and Guardian. 


How ANGELS DO THE Witt or Gop.—A Sunday school 
teacher, instructing his class on that portion of the Lord's 
Prayer, .“‘ Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven,” said 
to them, ‘‘ You have told me, my dear children, what is to be 
done—the will of God; and where it is to be done—on earth; 
and how it is to be done—as it is done in heaven. Now, how 
do you think the angels and the happy spirits do the will = 
God in heaven, as they are to be our pattern ?” 

The first child replied, ‘‘ They do it directly ; the second, 
“They do it diligently ;’ the third, ‘‘They do it always;” 
the fourth, “ They do it with all their heart; the fifth, “‘ They 
do it all together.” 

Here there was a pause, and no other child appeared to 
have an answer; but, after some time, a little girl said, 
“Why, sir, they do it without asking any questions.” 


“Counp I Kerp tur Goop News?”—A New Zealand girl 
was brought over to England to be educated. She became a 
true Christian. When she was about to return some of her 
playmates endeavored to dissuade her, They said, ‘* Why go 
back to New Zealand? You are accustomed to England now. 
You love its shady lanes and clover fields. It suits your 
health, Besides, you may be shipwrecked on the ocean. You 
may be killed and eaten by your own people—every body will 
have forgotten you.” 

“What,” she said, “do you think that I could keep the 
‘good news’ to myself? Do you think that I could be con- 
tent with having got pardon, and peace, and eternal life for 
myself and not go and tell my dear father and mother how 
they may get it too? I would go if I had to swim there.” 


Onr THING and ANnotner.—Little Carry, a bright-eyed, 
cheerful girl, six years old, was gazing upon some pretty little 
scissors in a glass case. At length an urgent request is made 
to mother for a pair. ‘No, Carry, dear, by and by; a little 
older and you shall.” 

A few days after Carry was observed by her mother looking 
at the scissors wistfully. ‘Carry, do you not know that 
Satan is tempting you? Did not mother say no?” 

In the course of a few days the child was left in the shop, 
and was drawn to the glass case. The mother oyerheard her 
saying, “Go away, Satan, don’t you know it is very wicked 
of you to tempt me when mother said I was not to have 
any?” 

« Now, my son,” said a kind mother to her little boy, ‘be 
tidy; fold up your night-gown again, I must have it done 
neatly.” : 

The little boy has grown up to be a man. A friend said to 
him one day, ‘‘ How is it you can get through so much work 
as you do?” 

‘Method, method,” was the reply. “I am now reaping 
the fruits of my mother’s lesson— be tidy.’ ” 
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PERSONNEL OF GEORGE SAND.—The personnel of 
this notorious as well as celebrated French author— 
Madame Dudevant—is not without interest to our read- 
ers. Her style is masculine, and the nom de plume is 
also masculine. Perhaps this was the reason why Mrs. 
Browning, in her sonnet to George Sand, bade her 
“wait patiently till God unsex thee.” But to our de- 
scription. It was given by a young German author: 


Of her character, as well as of her personal appearance, 
there are a great many misconceptions. There is nothing 
fantastical or literary in her; on the contrary, her physiog- 
nomy makes a yery simple impression, and so much so, indeed, 
that one is astonished at it, for it does not show any extraor- 
dinary sign of genius. Nobody can read from her face, so 
good natured, so very simple of expression that she has often 
been told she looked sheepish, which caused herself freely to 
joke at it—the writer of genius, the woman of the most brill- 
iant fancy. 

Every body owns that she does not make any impression at 
first sight. Her figure is of middle size, and at the same time 
corpulent, against all notions of poetry. The black hair, 
simply and smoothly divided, does not give to the head any 
genial air. The nose is big and strong, almost disturbing the 
face, whose fine, smooth lines give evidence of her wonderful 
gentleness and kindness. 

The mouth, also, has the same manly expression as the nose, 
and the lips and chin seem to indicate something of a sensual 
nature. But the beautiful, smooth, and high forehead which 
overarches the face, indicates to the judge that behind it the 
play of thoughts can be one of the most powerful, although 
the face does not express it. Also her look, beaming forth 
gently and earnestly from her delicately-shaped eyes ; it trem- 
bles with a melancholy which can not have arisen but from 
deep causes and a melancholy mind; what richness of poetry 
does it not contain, how often is it not owned by highly-gifted 
names a source of their genius! 

Indeed, the longer we look into these thoughtful eyes, the 
more we feel that we are in presence of a genius whose plain 
exterior appearance ought not to deceive us. And now, when 
those lips open, and every thing which animates this figure 
gets life and form in the most musical sounds, then we see 
through the eye windows the lights lighted in her brains; the 
fire of thought shines and sparkles in her look; the lady of 
the house vanishes before our eyes; imperceptibly she changes 
into a figure of poetry—into George Sand. 

Whatever there may have been weak, tender, perhaps too 
tender, in the lineaments of her face, grows stronger during 
her conversation ; the face loses its character, and the highest 
grace adorns it instead of plain kindness; genius steps in the 
place of simple sobriety ; the lineaments unite themselves to 
the most beautiful harmony, and the great genius of her soul 
beams from her face. : 


Booxs AND READING.—The author of “Self-Forma- 
tion” makes point upon “the man of one book,” worthy 
the attention of those whose intellectual character and 
habits are in the early stages of formation : 


There is an admonition—cave ab homine mius libri. Beware 
of the single-book man; but I should never have felt its 
meaning unless I had so read Thucydides. One should study 
a book, and know it, and feel it, prorsus penitusque, through 
and through, till one fancies that one must have written it 
one’s self. We should have not merely a knowledge, but, as 
it were, a personal experience of it. We must feed upon it 
and digest it—Serpens nisi serpentem comederet non fit draco. 











and, if they comprehend as they go on, they think It well; 
though all the while they grasp each successive subject only 
to pass it through their hands, cursores lampada tradunt. The 
truth is that the knowledge, not indeed of a language, but of 
a national literature, is like that of human nature; books are 
the spirits of men; to attain it we have many acquaintances, 
but we must have one or two thorough friends; we must 
marry ourselyes to a wife, or otherwise we shall never be at 
home, nor ever know'the blessing of a proper, authentic, legit- 
imate offspring. The intellect begotten and born of promis- 
cuous reading—lecturience I have elsewhere called it—is spu- 
rious of course, and foredoomed to worthlessness. 


FOLLY OF LEARNED MEN.—Every one has remarked 
how often the most learned men can be considered little 
less than “learned fools.” Horace Walpole thus ex- 


presses his light reverence for learned blockheads : 


In truth, there is nothing I hold so cheap as the generality 
of learned men; and I have often thought that young men 
ought to be made scholars, lest they should grow to reverence 
learned blockheads, and think there is any merit in having 
read more foolish books than other folks, which, as there are 
a thousand nonsensical books for one good one, must be the 
case of any man who has read much more than other people. 


“T cAN Sze My Homz.”—The following has been 
lying quietly in our drawer for a long time, but it has 
not lost its freshness. We are indebted for it to 
“ Moore’s Rural New Yorker,” an excellent agricultu- 
ral and family paper—one of the very best on our ex- 
change list: 


“I can see my home!” was the exclamation of one who, 
when the rose began to fade upon her cheek, had sought 
milder climes and balmier airs with the hope that health 
would reanimate the drooping energies and restore to the 
wasting system its elasticity and youthful vigor. Alas! 
these expectations were never to be realized, and now, 
tended by the hearts that loye, she was approaching the 
home of her childhood. The wide, open fireplace, with its 
gayety and cheerfulness, was before her, and again was she 
reading amid its fiery embers a glowing futurity. Smiles 
illumined the countenances of the dear ones gathered there, 
and peace and joy were once more in her possession. The 
family Bible was again opened, and in her dream the paternal 
voice was heard supplicating Almighty protection for the lit- 
tle household band. The charm was for a moment broken as 
friends told her that from the car-window could be seen her 
home. She was raised slowly from her reclining position— 
the dim eyes strained, a view was caught—the countenance 
brightened, “ I can see my home ” burst from her lips—a slight 
struggle, the freed spirit had left the altar and reached the 
throne. 

The traveler, dusty and way-worn—how gladly his eye notes 
familiar spots and places that designate the proximity of his 
heart’s best and dearest affections | Sufferiug and privation 
are forgotten as he watches the curling smoke ascending from 
the homestead, while the moistened eye, quickened step, and 
beaming countenance speak in language, the power of which 
words do not possess,.“ I can see my home.” 

The sailor, tempest-tossed, and jostled between hopes and 
fears—how cheerily he springs at the cry of “land ho !”? when 
the coast now dimly seen is his own native land! Amid the 
buffetings of wind and wave, how often has he pictured the 
little spot—which to him is the polar star of life’s voyage— 
his anchoring ground where, the toil and struggle of active 
life over, he hopes to rest amid those bright scenes which clus- 


This is the true practice. Whereas, in general, people read, | ter around the domestic hearth. 
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The Christian, never “* weary in well doing,” with what joy 
he looks forward to the hour when the summons calling him 
home shall be received! Trials have been endured, tempta- 
tions resisted, afflictive dispensations met with resignation— 
but he “has fought the good fight of faith; henceforth there 
is laid up for him a crown of righteousness.” Disease has 
laid a heavy hand upon him, yet while dissolution warns, a 
smile of ineffable sweetness rests upon the placid countenance, 
and in tones, with which heavenly harmony is strangely 
blended, he exclaims, “I can see my home!” ‘The Lord 
giveth and the Lord taketh away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 


How your CHILD SHOULD BE SENT TO Brp.—A whole 
system of philosophy is compressed here into a few 
lines. Read it, parents! 

Send your little child to bed happy. Whatever cares press, 
give it a warm good-night kiss as it goes to its pillow. The 
memory of this, in the stormy years which fate may have in 
store for the little one, will be like Bethlehem’s star to the 
bewildered shepherds. ‘‘ My father—my mother—loved me!” 
Lips parched with the world’s fever will become dewy again 
at this thrill of youthful memories. Kiss your little child 
before it goes to sleep. 


A PROTEST AGAINST ELABORATE Writina.—We 
have long felt satisfied that elaborate effort is one great 
obstacle to good writing. The young writer must “try 
and try again;” but when a man wishes to write, let 
him first get ideas and then simply put them on paper. 
We do not now recollect the authorship of this protest, 
but it is worth reading: 

Ganganelli says truly, that a man might often find at the 
nib of his pen what he goes a great way in search of—and I 
maintain that no man who writes from pure love of writing 


should be allowed to hold a pen, if he require to travel for his | 


illustrations much beyond its nib. I should like to know 
where originality is to be found, if it be not in a man’s first 
thoughts—or truth, save in the spontancous testimony of his 
faculties for discerning it? All later testimony is liable to be 
bribed, or may incur suspicion of being borrowed. Write 
with all dispatch, if you wish to be original, and never imag- 
ine that your perceptions of Guth will be improved by multi- 
plying questions concerning it—the world is already too full 
of these. But, in fact, men all know what is truth better 
than they, or you are apt to suspect—and when you wish to 
illustrate it to them in any way, do not perplex your readers 
by exfoliating the whys, whens, and whereases of your evi- 
dence, nor yourself with laborious oratory—the clearest ever 
is the flowing stream. Some writers are complained of for 
their too great negligence of critical rules—others are cen- 
sured for their pedantry in adhering to them. They best de- 
feat criticism who have @ way of their own—who follow their 
pen—in short, who write naturally—and how can any man do 
this who considers and elaborates ?—a bewildering process, 
through which the lively imagination inebriates in its abund- 
ance, and the feeble becomes intimidated through discovered 
sterility. They inevitably grow into copyists, who are inces- 
santly studying to produce effect. The most of all which 
writers employ to add to, vary, or highten their first concep- 
tions, may be traced to foreign models; and the habit of look- 
ing abroad for accessories, of trying to catch the tone, air, 
gait, or periwig of this or that great original, be he the bright- 
est or biggest that ever wore one, tends but to the production 
of ill-fitting affectations, or the debilitation of native powers. 
The ready writer, like the bee, may, indeed, have drawn his 
funded stores from a variety of flower-beds—but that honey is 
the best whose compound betrays no prevailing flavor of any 
favorite nectary—unless we may except the incurable Scottish 
heather honey—and does not owe its superiority to a flower of 
the wild! 


PATIENCE CALLED FOR IN TEACHING.—No element 
is more indispensable to a teacher than patience. So 











also of the parent whose relation involves all the duties 
and sacred obligations of teacher. The point is well 
put by the “ Teacher’s Assistant :” 


If there is any work that calls loudly and constantly for the 
exercise of patience, it is that of the teacher. His labors are 
arduous under the most favoring and favorable circumstances. 
The good seed sown in the school-room during the day may 
be rooted up by other hands in the evening, and more than 
this, tares may be sown instead. Day after day will you, my 
friend, be called upon to wido and do over; and at times your 
very soul will almost sink within you, and exhausted Patience 
be ready to take her flight. But let her depart not. In the 
expressive words of another, “ Lift up your eyes in the fields; 
they are white already to harvest. With the blessing of 
Providence go to the field of your slow, patient work. That 
slowness of the result may be the bitterest element in the dis- 
cipline, 

‘To-morrow! and to-morrow! and to-morrow ! 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time.’ 

“Be content to wait for Him with whom ages are days, and 
in due season ye shall reap if ye faint not. Go out with faith, 
with supplication. Ye shall come again in the jubilee and 
sabbath of the resurrection rejoicing.” 


THE GATHERING Home.—the following lines by the 
daughter of an English Baptist missionary in Caleutta, 
seem to us worth preserving: 


They are gathering homeward from every land 

One by one, 
As their weary feet touch the shining strand 

One by one, 
Their brows are inclosed in a golden crown, 
Their travel-stained garments are all laid down, 
And clothed in white raiment they rest on tho mead, 
Where the Lamb loveth his chosen to lead 

One by one. 


Before they rest they pass through the strife 
One by one, 

Through the waters of death they enter life 
One by one. 

To some are the floods of the river still 

As they ford on their way to the heavenly hill, 

To others the waves run fierce and wild, 

Yet all reach the home of the undefiled 
One by one. 


‘We too shall come to the river side 

One by one, 
We are nearer its waters each eventide 

One by one, 
We can hear the noise and dash of the stream 
Now and again through our life’s deep dream, 
Sometimes the floods aJl the banks o’erflow, 
Sometimes in ripples the small waves go 

One by one. 


A Goop STYLE.—Southey, one of the masters of En- 
-glish prose, to say nothing of his poetical writings, thus 


remarks upon the acquisition of a good style. How 
few know the simple secret of not trying sto burden 
their thoughts with the words in which they express 
them | 


There may be secrets in painting, but there are none in 
style. When I have been asked the foolish question what a 
young man should do who wishes to acquire a good style, my 
answer has been that he should never think about it, but say 
what he has to say as perspicuously as he can, and as briefly 
as he can, and then the style will take care of itself. As for 
composition, it has no difficulties for one who will “read, 
learn, mark, and inwardly digest” the materials upon which 
he is to work. I do not mean to say that it is easy to write 
well; but of this Iam sure, that most men would write much 
better if they did not take half the pains they do. 
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Turn MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY.—During the 
thirty-six years of its existence this Seminary, though 
greatly embarrassed for want of suitable buildings and 
funds, has been performing a yaluable service. It has 
given instruction to over eleven thousand students, of 
whom hundreds haye been converted while connected 
with the institution. It has sent out more than four 
thousand teachers to the work of teaching, and three 
hundred preachers to the work of the ministry. Its 
alumni are found at the head of colleges and seminaries 
and in other prominent positions of usefulness in almost 
every section of our country. It has given an impulse 
to the cause of education, especially among the Method- 
ist people of Maine, and contributed much to the spirit 
of educational enterprise, which now characterizes 
American Methodism. The number of students con- 
nected with the institution during the past year has 
been four hundred; number of conversions, fifty-seven ; 
number of young men studying with a view to the min- 
istry, twenty-eight. 


RELIGIOUS AWAKENING IN PARIS.—A French paper 
reports a remarkable religious movement in Paris in 
connection with the labors of an Englishman, a layman, 
Mr. Radeliffe. His labors first began with the English. 
Crowds flocked to hear him. Soon the French people 
were attracted, and though he could not speak their 
language, but addressed them through an interpreter, 
his audiences soon became almost exclusively French. 
However large his place of meeting, it is sure to be 
crowded to the utmost, and the spiritual results have 
been most happy. The doctrines of the Gospel are 
plainly preached and eagerly received. 


SCOTTISH FREE CHURCH THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES.— 
The Scottish Free Church has three theological colleges, 
one in Edinburgh, one in Glasgow, and one in Aber- 
deen. The Glasgow college was endowed by the late D. 
W. Clark ; the others are supported by an annual col- 
lection, amounting to about £2,500. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO.—The Trustees of the 
University of Chicago—Baptist—have decided to erect, 
as soon as the necessary means can be obtained, the cen- 
ter building of the University, including the tower, and 
to give to it the name of “Douglas Hall.” The name 
will be inscribed upon a tablet to be embodied in the 
tower. This institution is now in a prosperous condi- 
tion. There are nine professors, including the Presi- 
dent, and two hnndred and thirty students. The south 
wing of the main building, ninety by sixty-four, and 
four stories high, containing eighty-nine rooms, is com- 
pleted. y 

COLLEGE SUSPENSIONS.—The New Orleans True Wit- 
ness says: “Oakland College has suspended till next 
September. We have-no particulars. Also, Lagrange 
College, Tennessee; Stewart College, at Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee; the University of Mississippi, at Oxford; and 
the Centenary College, at Jackson, Louisiana, have all 
suspended for.the season. ‘We believe in each case the 











war fever carried off most of them.” Some of them 


were Methodist colleges. 


Mernopist Docrors or Divinity.—The Degree of 
Doctor of Divinity has this year been given by the col- 
leges named to the following Methodist divines: 

MW Kendree College—Charles Adams, Illinois Con- 
ference, 

Ohio University—Gordon Battelle, Western Virginia 
Conference. 

Alleghany College—Wesley Kenney, Philadelphia 
Conference. 

Genesee College—J. B. Hagany, St. Paul’s Church, 
New York Conference. 

Wesleyan University—Samuel H. Waddy, President 
British Conference; Wm. Morley Punshon, British 
Conference. 

Indiana State University—George C. Crum, Cincinnati 
Conference; Oliver S. Munsell, President Illinois Wes- 
leyan University. 

Dickinson College. —Reuben Nelson, Wyoming Con- 
ference; Edward Bannister, California Conference; 
Isaac Winner, New Jersey Conference; Wm. Mann. 

Harvard College—Joseph Cummings, President Wes- 
leyan University, Conn. 

Galesville University—Alfred Brunson, Wisconsin 
Conference. 

Wilberforce University —Bishop Paine, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and Bishop Burns, of Li- 
beria. These are the first colored Methodist ministers 
who have received the compliment. 


VEGETABLE Dyxs.—A chemist of Lyons announces 
that the coloring matter of any tree may be known by 
the color of its fruit, and advises the boiling of the 
bark with lime in water, when a precipitate will be 
formed of the same color as its fruit. Several of the 
new vegetable dyes have been discovered by this simple 
process. 


Rock Orn ror Tannrine.—The rock oil, now found 
in such quantities, is used as a substitute for fish oil in 
tanning hides with great success. It makes a cleaner 
and smoother finish than the fish oil, fills up instead of 
opening the pores of the leather, so as to make it al- 
most water-proof, and gives it the finish of the finest 
ealf-skin. It is also a superior article for mixing black- 
ing, having the quality of cutting the lamp-black. The 
smell does not remain after the dressing process is com- 
pleted. The oil is used in the crude state, costing one- 
third the price of fish oil. 


THE Sun.—Two German chemists, working together 
in their laboratory at Heidelberg, have analyzed the 
body of the sun. Fabulous as it may seem this is lit- 
erally true. They arrived at the results of their analy- 
sis solely by close examination of the rays of light. By 
this means it is ascertained, in a manner quite convinc- 
ing to those who have witnessed the experiments, that 
the body of the sun contains large portions of iron and 
other metals and earth common to this globe.of ours. 











PATENT PERFORATED NEWSPAPERS.—An exchange 
says: “A patent has been taken out for perforating 
newspapers and periodicals and books after the manner 
of postage stamps, which are now torn and not cut 
apart. If the method can be successfully applied, it 
will be a great convenience, as paper-knives are not 
carried in every pocket; and to turn the London Times 
inside out, especially in traveling, is a job all will be 
pleased to be spared.” 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY.—From the annual report 
of the Trustees of Greenwood Cemetery, New York, for 
1860, it appears that from its commencement to the 
present time 12,715 lots have been sold, yielding $159,- 
151.50. The amount received for opening graves and 
vaults is $205,806.60. Total number of interments, 
81,325—of which 8,033 were in the year 1860. During 
the past year a new northern entrance has been pre- 
pared, at a cost of $36,611.56. 


THE gorgeous cathedral in the city of Mexico is the 
largest religious structure on the American continent. 
It is 500 feet long, 420 feet wide, and capable of holding 
30,000 persons. The edifice is thus described: The 
building is not in conformity with any order of archi- 
tecture, although remarkably imposing. The walls are 
built of unhewn basalt, but the front is covered over 
with the most laborious carving. White, massive pil- 
lars rise up against the wall for the support of its lofty 
towers. The interior is gorgeous almost beyond de- 
scription, though the decorations are more remarkable 
for costliness than taste. The choir is formed of rare, 
carved woods, and elaborately covered with gilded im- 
ages. The high altar, raised from the floor on an ele- 
vated platform, exhibits a profusion of candlesticks, 
crosses, and other ornaments of solid gold or silver, 
and is crowned by an image of the Virgin, decked in 
jewels estimated at the value of more than $2,500,000; 
and all other parts of the church are a perfect wilder- 
ness of columns, statues, shrines, founts, ete. 


HISTORY OF THE “CoLTs.”—The real inventor of the 
now world-famous Colt pistol is Otis W. Whittier, a 
New England mechanic, now working by the day in 
the railroad and machine shops of Harrisburg, Penn. 
Tt was in 1837, while living in Enfield, New Hampshire, 
that he made the original invention, and got his patent. 
He immediately commenced the manufacture of the 
arm, but at the end of two years was prostrated by fire, 
which destroyed all his stock and machinery, and left 
him poor and unable to start afresh. In 1851 he pro- 
cured a renewal of his patent, and in the same year 
sold it for $2,000 to Henry B. Beach and Samuel Wood- 
ruff, of Hartford, who in turn sold it to Samuel Colt, 
by whom it has been worked up to its present great re- 
nown, and to whom it hag returned an immense 
fortune. 


ARTHUR.—Rey. William Arthur, the celebrated En- 
glish Methodist preacher, who has written much on the 
duty of systematie giving, has lately received from a 
relation of his wife a legacy of £40,000. He has al- 
ready devoted one-eighth of his fortune to the cause of 
God, having given £1,000 to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, £3,000 to the fund for building Wesleyan 
chapels in the metropolis, and £1,000 to the missionary 
society. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN POETRY.—There are few girls 
or boys in this country who have not heard the nursery 
rhyme sung by their mother while rocking the cradle: 

“ Lull-a-by baby upon the tree top ; 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock ; 

When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 

And down will come cradle and baby and all.” 
But how many of you know the origin of the simple 
lines? We have the following account from the records 
of the Boston Historical Society. Shortly after our 
forefathers landed at Plymouth, Massachusetts, a party 
were out in the field where the Indian women were 
picking strawberries. Several of these women or 
squaws, as they were called, had papooses, that is babies, 
and having no cradles, they had them tied up in Indian 
fashion, and hung from the limbs of the surrounding 
trees. Sure enough, “when the wind blew these cradles 
would rock.” A young man of the party observing this 
peeled off a piece of the bark and wrote the above lines, 
which, it is believed, is the first poetry written in 
America, 


POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN.—The population of 
England and Wales is 20,205,504, being an increase of 
2,169,576 during the past ten years. With Scotland, 
estimated at 3,200,574, the total population of Great 
Britain is now nearly twenty-three and a half millions, 
which, with the population of Ireland of six and a half 
millions, will give the United Kingdom a population of 
thirty millions. The emigration from the United King- 
dom to different parts of the world during ten years 
has been 2,249,355. 


YANG-TSE RIVER, CHINA.—Admiral Hope, of the 
British navy, has succeeded in ascending the great river 
of China, Yang-tse, to a distance of five hundred and 
seventy nautical miles from its mouth, without any ac- 
cident, and it was stated that it was navigable for one 
hundred and fifty-seven miles further up, making in all 
seven hundred and twenty-seven miles, or about eight 
hundred and forty-two statute miles from the sea. The 
Yang-tse, therefore, although it be in point of naviga- 
tion neither the Mississippi nor the St. Lawrence, far 
excels the Ganges, the Rhine, and the Danube; it is, 
indeed, the finest navigable river of the Old World. 

e 


DREDGING ŠSTEAMBOAT.—The largest dredging steam- 
boat in the world has lately been built in Glasgow, for 
the purpose of deepening the Tyne River in England. 
It is 149 feet in length, 38 in breadth, and 11 in depth. 
It has a single beam engine of sixty-horse power. Itis 
seven hundred tuns burden, and cost about $100,000. 
It has arrived at its destination, and by this time is 
raising the mud from the bed of the Tyne. 


A Russtan LAkE.—The Russian journals have re- 
cently been filled with an account of an extensive lake 
called Nor-Nuissan, lately discovered to the south of 
the Altai Mountains, in Chinese Droungaria. It is 
frozen from September to May, but is so full of fish that 
a great number of Russians, with the consent of the 
Chinese authorities, have established fisheries on its 
banks, being on the best terms with the natives. 


Raaeup Scxoors.—There are in England 356 ragged 
day schools, with an attendance of 23,052 scholars, and 
192 night schools, with an attendance of 20,900. 
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(1.) Taz Frrra READER OF THE SCHOOL OF FAMILY 
Serius. By Marcwis Willson, Author of Primary His- 
tory—History of the United States; American History 
and Outlines of General History. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co, 1861.— 
The peculiarity of Mr. Willson’s School Readers is an 
attempt to make them a means of instruction in science 
and literature at the same time the student is exercised 
in reading, The volume before us, in addition to a 
large number of miscellaneous pieces distributed in dis- 
tinct departments through the books, contains quite an 
outline of the Natural History of Reptiles, Human 
Physiology and Health, Botany, Ichthyology, Civil 
Architecture, Natural Philosophy, Physical Geography, 
Chemistry, Geology, and, finally, an Outline of History 
Prior to the Christian Era. The work is got up in good 
style, and contains an uncounted number of very suita- 
ble illustrations. 


(2.) TuE METHODIST QUARTERLY continues to be 
conducted with ability and success by Dr. Whedon. 
The July number contains several articles of marked 
interest. Among them is ‘A Plea for the Preacher’s 
Wife,” from the pen of R. A. West, Esq., editor of the 
Commercial Advertiser. Mr. West is a brother of the 
late President of the English Wesleyan Conference, and 
also has a daughter, who is the wife of a member of the 
New York Conference. Though a layman, he is, there- 
fore, somewhat prepared to speak understandingly upon 
the subject, and he has giyen us an excellent practical 
article. “The Future of a Cotton State Confederacy,” 
by J. B. Woodruff, Esq., of Cincinnati, is a timely and 
most conclusive showing up, by facts and figures, of the 
Cottonocracy. The gem of the number—our New 
York Literary Correspondent to the contrary not- 
withstanding—is an article from the pen of the editor— 
“ Distinetion between Automatic Excellence and Moral 
Desert.” We will not quarrel about the use of some 
of the terms, but the reasoning is sharp, crisp, and clear 
as crystal. The other articles are “Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy,” by President Munsell, of the Illinois 
Wesleyan University; “ Rev. Enoch Mudge,” by Rey. 
S. W. Coggeshall, the Methodist historian of New En- 
gland; “Schleiermacher, De Wette, and Harms,” by 
Dr. Nadal; “Atmospheric and Oceanie Currents,” 
translated from the French; and “The Temporal Gov- 
ernment of the Pontifical States,” by Prof. H. M. Baird, 
of the University of New York City, 


(3.) EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES IN Equaro- 
RIAL AFRICA: With Accounts of Manners and Customs 
of the People, and of the Chase of the Gorilla, Crocodile, 
Elephant, Hippotamus, and other Animals. By Paul B. 
Du Chaillu, Corresponding Member of the American Eth- 
nological Society, ete. With numerous illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 1861.  8vo. 
Pp. 531. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.— 
This is a portly, well-printed, and copiously-illustrated 
volume, full of romance and adventure, Persons fond 
of the excitements of thrilling adventure, hair-breadth 
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escapes, savage war, and barbaric habits will find here 
sufficient to clog their appetite. The author says he 
embarked on his tour of exploration some five years 
since, in which he states he traveled on foot, unaccom- 
panied by any white men, about eight thousand miles, 
and killed. and stuffed two thousand birds, of which 
more than sixty are new species, before unknown to the 
amateurs of natural science. The author, no doubt, 
had a great many adventures if he actually performed 
this journey; but to our own prosaic self, who never 
yet visited the equatorial regions of Africa—who never 
yet sported among lions and gorillas—it does seem 
somewhat exaggerated. No doubt it is so much the 
worse for us. But, then, how are we to help it? 


(4.) BIBLIOTHECA SACRA AND BIBLICAL REPOSITORY, 
Jor July, 1861. Andover: Warren F. Draper.—This num- 
ber opens with an able article on the question, “ Was the 
Apostle Paul the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews ?” 
by Prof. Robbins. The second article is a sketch of the 
Hindu Philosophy, by Rev. David C. Scudder, mission- 
ary of the A. B.C. F.-M. The third is a Monograph, 
by President Woolsey, of Yale College, on the expres- 
sion in Acts xxv, 26. The fourth, Method in Sermons, 
by Dr. Withington, of Newburyport. The fifth, God’s 
Ownership of the Sea, by Dr. Swain, of Providence. 
The sixth, Notices of Withington’s Commentary on 
Solomon’s Song; Sermons and Memoir of President 
Smith; and Nast’s Commentary on the New Testament. 
The notice of Dr. Nast’s Commentary is highly compli- 
mentary. The editor says: “ Dr. Nast possesses a com- 
bination of qualifications for this work which can 
scarcely be found united in any other man. Born and 
reared in Germany, and educated in one of the most 
celebrated of its universities—Tuibingen—an intimate 
friend and for six years the class-mate and room-mate 
of the celebrated Dr. D. F. Strauss, he early became 
familiar with the phases of Teutonic idealism, mysticism, 
and rationalism; and after his education there had been 
completed, he emigrated to America, was converted, and 
became a man of evangelical piety, realistic activity, 
and common-sense. For about thirty years he has been 
laboring as a Gospel minister in connection with the 
Methodists, and his labors have been abundant and 
most frnitful. The best results of all his learning and 
experience we have in the commentary before us. No 
more acceptable or useful present could he make to the 
land of his adoption. By all means the author should 
give us a good English edition of it.” 


(5.) PRESIDENT NurT’s BACCALAUREATE SERMON, 
delivered before the graduating class of the Indiana 
State University. Great Men and How they Became 
such, is the theme discussed from the text, “Quit you 
like men.” 


(6.) THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH is a discussion 
upon the Relations of Baptized Children to the Church, 
and the duty and responsibility which it involves. By 
Rev. E. H. Dewart. It makes a pamphlet of 48 pages, 
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12mo, and is published at the Guardian Office, Toronto, 
Canada West. 


(7.) CarTAnocurs.—The following Catalogues have 
come to hand. We are pleased to be able to put them 
on file in our office: (1.) Allechany College—President, 
Rev. George Loomis, D. D., assisted by 5 professors. 
Students—seniors, 17; juniors, 18; sophomores, 17; 
freshmen, 86; Biblical, 25; preparatory, 119. Total, 
232. (2.) Indiana Asbury University—President, Rev. 
Thomas Bowman, D. D., assisted by 8 professors—seniors, 
7; juniors, 30; sophomores, 32; freshmen, 72; law, 6; 
preparatory, 130. Total, 273. (3.) Methodist General 
Biblical Institute—President, Bishop O. ©. Baker. 
Professors—Drs. S. M. Vail, J. W. Merrill, and D. Pat- 
ten—seniors, 17; middle class, 23; juniors, 37. Total, 
77. (4) Indiana University—President, Rev. Cyrus 
Nutt, D. D., assisted by 9 professors—seniors, 24; 
juniors, 11; sophomores, 23; freshmen, 53; prepara- 
tory, 79; law, 5. Total, 196. (5.) Cincinnati Wes- 
leyan Female College—President, Rev. Robert Allyn, 
A. M., assisted by 18 teachers—seniors, 22; juniors, 21; 
third and fourth collegiate, 60; preparatory, 140. Total, 
243. (6.) Troy Conference Academy—President, Rey. 
Joshua Poor, assisted by 10 teachers—gentlemen, 134; 
ladies, 82. Total, 216, (7.) Cornell College—Presi- 
dent, Rey. ©. M. Fellows, A. M., assisted by 7 profess- 
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ors—seniors, 4; juniors, 4; sophomores, 6; freshmen, 
16; preparatory, 290; primary, 87. Total, 407. (8.) 
Stockwell Collegiate Institute—President, Rev. Levi 
Tarr, A. M., assisted by 4 teachers—students, 135. (9.) 
Moore’s Hill Collegiate Institute—President, 8. R. 
Adams, A. M., assisted by 5 professors—seniors, 3; 
juniors, 5; sophomores, 11; freshmen, 35; prepara- 
tory, 128. Total, 182. (10.) Tippecanoe Battle-Ground 
Institute— Principal, Rev. E. H. Staley, A. M., assisted 
by 3 teachers—students, 324. (11.) Whitewater Col- 
lege.—This Institution, located at Centerville, Ia., is 
just being reopened, with Rey. W. H. Barnes, A. M., 
as President, assisted by a competent Board of Instruc- 
tion. (12.) Xenia Female College—William Smith, A. 
M., President, assisted by 5 teachers—seniors, 9; juniors, 
7; second year, 16; first year, 54; preparatory, 51. 
Total, 140. (13.) North-Western University—acting 
President, Prof. H. S. Noyes, assisted by 4 professors— 
seniors, 5; juniors, 10; sophomores, 10; freshmen, 18; 
preparatory, 49. Total, 92. (14.) Ohio Wesleyan 
University—President, Rev. F. Merrick, A. M., assisted 
by 9 professors—seniors, 26; juniors, 23; sophomores, 
55; freshmen, 53; preparatory, 68; Biblical, 14; scien- 
tific, 51; academic, 145. Total, 423. (15.) Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary.—The circular of this Institution 
announces that the new College building has been com- 
pleted. It has cost $36,000. 
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Correspondent Intermeddleth not with polities nor public affairs—The last Quar- 
terly—Metaphysical Diseussions—Automatic—The Will and our Volitions— 
Common-sense and Free Self-control— Morality in Volition alone—The Com- 
mendable Excellence—The Essayist’s Law of Responsibility—Where Bledsse 
Locates Morality—Imputation—Unsolved Theological Problems, 


ENsconcep in my ‘‘ den’’—the alternate to the Grub-street- 
er’s *‘ garret’’—under the maddening fervors of the dogstar, to 
say nothing of more mundane excitants, I move myself, as in 
duty bound, to perpetrate a correspondence, Eschewing for 
the nonce all intermeddling with political and public affairs, 
I cast about me for appropriate theme and matter. But 
whether I consult the drift of the public mind or the produc- 
tions of the press, I find that my abjuration leads me to an 
open field, and one which I may have chiefly to myself. I 


accordingly take up and open the last issue of the Methodist ` 


Quarterly Review—for you know that periodicals must be 
published at the proper times even if nobody can read them— 
and that is a publication which I purchase regularly, and 
sometimes read, but this time I have done so only sparingly. 
I run over the several articles, reading them by their titles— 
after the practice of Congress—and did I not suspect that the 
difficulty may be rather subjective than objective, I would 
pronounce them ali supremely stupid. The first I reject be- 
cause it is political, and I will have nothing to do with poli- 
tics. The next is one of a series, and I never read serials- 
The third I will commend to a lady of my acquaintance. The 
fourth I presume is learned—so all the names, both of sub- 
ject and writer, imply—I ll trust them. The fifth is the rec- 
ord of a good man, who needs no praise from me, written by 
one wholly capable, I doubt not, to do full justice to the sub- 
ject; there is, therefore, no need that I should meddle with 
it. Then comes an article on “Sir William Hamilton’s Phi- 
losophy ”—a work which all the reviewers place at the very 
head of its class, and then set themselves at work to point out 
its faults and fallacies—I shall not read that paper till the 
weather grows cooler. That about the ‘‘ Cotton Confederacy ” 





is of course tabooed. And so I approach the end of the pam- 
phlet, having of the regular pieces but a single one left, which 
I must accept on the terms of “ Hobson’s choice,” or else sub- 
mit to the humiliation of revising my former decisions. That 
paper is credited to the pen of the learned and astute editor 
himself, and it has a title made up of hard words that have 
a kind of Kantian ring, as you speak them. To the faintest 
snuff the article is redolent of metaphysical subtilties, and I 
am allured to it by its very abstruseness, as one is sometimes 
pleased with the perfection of homeliness in some hard-fea- 
tured countenance. I read it, pencil in hand, pausing occa- 
sionally to find out its precise meaning—now making a note 
on the margin, now underscoring some pregnant sentence, 
and again indicating doubt or admiration by appropriate 
marks. Beyond all question the paper possesses merit, and it 
will be read by a few, of whom a relative few will appreciate 
it, and of these some will dissent from its conclusions, and a 
more cautious few will reserve their decisions—that is, they 
will not decide at all. 

The popular prejudice against metaphysics is altogether 
natural, and, in a certain sense, reasonable. Practically, to a 
very great extent, the definition of metaphysical discussions 
given by the old Scotch preacher, as something his hearers 
could not understand nor himself explain, is correct. I have 
known whole paragraphs of Kant’s Critic read in company to 
afford amusement by its hard words; and the most lucid ver- 
bal expositions of the higher problems of pure thought 
must be an unknown tongue to the uninitiated. I once wit- 
nessed an earnest discussion between two friends on purely- 
intellectual questions, when a third approached them—him- 
self a somewhat distinguished scholar and now a high Church- 
dignitary—and inquired whether what they were talking of was 
not metaphysics—“‘not that I understand you at all,” he 
continued, “but I thought it sounded like something of that 
sort.” There was no doubt a playful satire in all that, and 
yet it has a basis of truth. Coleridge replied to those who 
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complained of his use of an unintelligible jargon, by chal- 
lenging any one to express clearly and definitely his ideas in 
terms more easily understood. After once reading one of his 
toughest metaphysical demonstrations, I wrote under it a 
note expressing my conviction that it was meaningless; but I 
have since learned to estimate that production as a master- 
piece of thought. Words are but the symbols of thoughts, 
and till the seed-thoughts of any subject shall have been im- 
planted in the mind the verbal vehicles of its ideas are value- 
less and seem absurd. And because only a very few ever ob- 
tain clear metaphysical ideas, the terminology employed by 
that few sounds strangely to all others, and the whole subject 
is to them meaningless and uninteresting. 

But to return from this episode to Dr. Whedon’s paper, and 
my scholia upon it. I first of all drew a line under the word 
automatic, in the heading, and made a note of interrogation 
on the margin, to signify a doubt as to the use of that word 
in that place. It is there employed to indicate that form of 
“moral excellence’? which may exist, at least potentially, in 
the absence of “free self-control.” The two things, automatic 
action and free self-control, seem here to be specifically opposed 
to each other, But “automatic excellence”’ is a scarcely-al- 
lowable form of expression, though probably it was intended 
to designate a condition of mora] character produced without 
the active concurrence of its subject. But such a condition of 
character, though it becomes an irreversible law, is wholly 
compatible with “free self-control,” since that dominant 
“ automatic excellence ” is of the self. In that ‘‘self,’? which 
is free to control its own actions, is embraced the whole man, 
including all the elements of the character, however superin- 
duced, and so there need be no antagonism between the two. 
“ An automaton,” we are correctly informed, ‘is a machine 
whose movements are caused by forces applicd;” that is, from 
beyond itself. But the most thorough necessitarian does not 
suppose this of the human will, but only that when excited 
to action its acts are certainly determined by its own inherent 
instincts and proclivities. Autonomous or spontaneous would 
then seem to be the proper term by which to designate the 
moral character in man, which lies back of volitions, and is 
historically antecedent to them, and, as some believe, their 
determining cause. However, the writer sufficiently explains 
what he intends by the words he uses, and the foregoing crit- 
icism is only a verbal one, but not, therefore, entirely unim- 
portant. 

There is, however, a damaging want of distinction in the 
argument of the article between the two things severally 
designated by the one term WILL. This is an external will, 
which is chiefly phenomenal, and consists in an action of the 
mind—that is, of the person—commonly called choosing, the 
‘surface will,” as Coleridge and some others call it. Below 
this, however, is the internal will, which uniformly agrees with 
the subjective character. The former, which is only choice- 
making, is what the writer seems to mean by “the will;” and 
he claims for the mind the power to exercise this faculty arbi- 
trarily, without any necessary and final subjection to either 
external influences, or its own inherent proclivities. I would 
not say he is wrong in this, but he gives no reasons why he 
thinks so, and I am sure the assumed position is not self-evi- 
dent. One may not unreasonably ask whether our volitions 
may but be potentially necessary and yet not automatic, but, 
as to the whole mind, autonomous? As matter of fact we can 
never decide whether our volitions are automatically necessita- 
ted, or spontaneously self-prodneed, or arbitrarily free; because 
though consciousness informs us of the actual mental state, 
it does not detect the causes by which those states are pro- 
duced. k 

After certain definitive statements at the beginning, the 
writer presents his first postulate, which he assumes without 
proof or argument, apparently concluding that it is so nearly 
axiomatic as to require none; to wit, that in order to moral 
responsibility “‘common-sense demands. . . free self-control.” 
By the latter of these terms, he seems to mean that the mind 
is endowed with a capricious power to act as if may will, not 
being certainly and determinately influenced by either ex- 
ternal causes or internal tendencies. The logical question, 
whether such a power may be rationally supposed, and the 
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question of fact, to be determined inductively, whether it 
actually exists, are not alluded to, but the whole is made to 
rest on the authority of ‘common-sense. This latter ex- 
pression, as often used, is one of the most indefinite in the 
language, and is employed to cover up vacuity of thought 
rather than to express ideas. But Dr. Whedon always means 
something by the terms he uses, and as is often the case with 
vigorous thinkers, his ideas are sometimes more definite than 
his language. Though probably in nine cases out of ten, 
when the term is used, the speaker could not give an intelli- 
gible definition of it, and probably a large share of the read- 
ers of that paper will have no very accurate notion of what 
it imports; for the appeal to common-sense is mostly à re- 
spectable way of expressing the same logical process that the 
opinionated express by “I believe,” and the vulgar by 
“cause ;”? yet I doubt not the writer knew precisely what 
that was to which he applied the term. Common-sense ety- 
mologically designates a sense or perception common to all 
rational minds. Applied, as in this instance, to the internal 
perceptions, it indicates the occurrence of a given conviction 
on the presentation of certain appropriate conditions. ‘These 
resultants of common-sense are called sometimes intuitions, 
sometimes original suggestions, and by other terms. It seems, 
then, that it is the opinion of this writer, that the mind, di- 
rectly and by its own free-working, decides intuitively that the 
state of mind designated by the expression “free self-control” 
is an essential requisite to responsibility, and further, that 
this decision is to be accepted as finally authoritative in the 
These assumptions ought not to be accepted without 
examination. The first question respecting them is one of 
metaphysical fact—does the human mind so decide? In order 
that any truth should be a matter of common-sense, it is not 
necessary that all sane minds should entertain it, but only 
that when the subject is really presented to any mind in its 
normal condition that truth becomes at once evident. And 
as questions of fundamental ethics are necessarily somewhat 
subtile, they can be justly appreciated only by subtile and in- 
structed minds. The demands of common-sense in any de- 
partment of art or science are to be gathered only from the 
proficients in such departments, and in like manner its de- 
mands as to the question of moral responsibility must be 
learned from the concurrent opinions of the great body of 
moral philosophers. And do they, without any considerable 
dissent, accept the postulate upon which the argument of Ir. 
Whedon’s acute essay depends? I trow not. Against this 
part of the assumption must, therefore, be written, not proven. 
Again: were it granted would that settle the case? or, in 
other words, is this subject to be disposed of by ‘“ common- 
sense,” or are we to learn the law of responsibility from the 
facts of its administration? Fallacies have in many cases en- 
joyed long prescriptive reigns, and positions for ages conceded 
as self-evident have been given up at the demand of a more 
rational investigation. There are those who doubt the suffi- 
ciency of reason in a case of this kind, and hold it to be more 
truly philosophical to turn away from mere human “ com- 
mon-sense,’’ and ask how the subject seems to be viewed by 
Infinite Wisdom as indicated in Revelation and in the facts of 
the Divine government. Such an appeal to a higher tribunal 
seems to me to be legitimate, but I do not say what is the 
judgment of that tribunal. 

A moral philosopher of the orthodox Christian school could 
find some strong points to urge against settling such a ques- 
tion at the dictates of common-sense. He might impeach the 
competency of the authority on account of the fundamental 
defect of the moral “sense” of mankind, asserting that un- 
aided reason can not solve the high problems of Heaven’s ju- 
dicature, and that divine revelations respecting such matters 
are not made to the reason, in which way they could reach 
only a very few, but in authoritative declarations, and in the 
practical administration of Providence and judgment. The 
argument from common-sense assumes the sufficiency of the 
rational faculty in man to judge of elementary right and 
wrong, and to determine, from an assumption of God’s justice 
and rectorial righteousness what must be the character of his 
government in given cases. Bunt we do not so judge in all 
cases. Apply this rule to the abstract question of the possi- 


case. 
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bility of sin in the dominions of an almighty Sovereign, who 
hates sin with a perfect hatred; or of sufferings where al- 
mighty Mercy reigns supreme, and both these would be de- 
clared impossible. Yet sin and sufferings exist; and the de- 
mands of common-sense, unless humbled from its false position, 
would hurry on to atheism. Apply it to the doctrine, and the 


Jact of original sin, and the result must be that, with the Pe-* 


lagians, we must deny the patent facts of the case, and dis- 
credit every body’s experience out of deference to a theory, or 
we shall, with a large class of modern theologians, represent 
the Divine Being as forced into an emergency and accepting 
the terrible alternative of sin and its results, as they are seen, 
as preferable to some other more terrible, and to us unknown 
alternative which else had been inevitable—but this necessi- 
tating God, by causes outside of himself, is itself rather re- 
pugnant to the common-sense as held by some—or with Dr. 
Edward Beecher, we may conclude that every born-sinner is a 
convict spirit from some other world, in which preëxistent 
state, in “free self-control,” he rendered himself guilty and 
inclined to sin, and appears on earth not at all affected by 
Adam’s sin, to which antiquarian sinner he bears no lineal 
relation, but as an isolated being bearing alone his individual 
sins, as other sinners do. Now, there are a good many people 
who think the existence of hereditary sin no more a question of 
revelation than of fact—who think they see in the daily or- 
der of Providence an intimate partnership among individuals 
by virtue of which the consequences of actions are received by 
others than those who performed such actions, and who detect 
a power pervading human affairs by which the conditions of 
individuals, both for good and evil, and for eternity as well as 
for time, are greatly affected by the conduct and characters 
of those over whom they possessed no control. To appeal to 
reason for a solution of the questions thus suggested, appears 
to them like seeking the living among the dead, and so they 
turn away from the inadequate teaching of “common-sense,” 
content to know only what God now teaches, and assured of 
complete satisfaction in all these things when the whole shall 
be seen in the light of eternity. As a servant and minister, 
occupying a condition of subordination, “ common-sense ” is 
of very great value in matters of religion; but are there not 
some problems which belong exclusively to faith ? 

Another of the postulates assumed by this writer requires a 
passing notice; to wit, “The common-sense of mankind rec- 
ognizes morality in VOLITION alone.” Volition is not the will 
itself, but an act of the will; and “morality,” that is, moral 
properties, can properly be predicated, according to this theory, 
not of persons nor of their characters, but only of their voli- 
tions. In himself Judas was no worse than his Master, only 
his volitions were worse; and when both were asleep, because 
their volitions had ceased, there was no more “morality” 
about the one than the other. This is the reductio ad ab- 
surdum, yet is it not entirely legitimate? According to this 
theory ‘‘original sin” is a paradoxical form of words, and 
‘indwelling sin’? an idle fancy; the taking away of sin 
means only the reformation of manners, and to will to do 
good is doing good—St. Paul to the contrary notwithstanding. 
You will understand that I am now speaking in the person 
of some old-fashioned orthodox minister, as John Wesley or 
Richard Watson—not to wander so far as to the times of Ar- 
minius or Luther—for I do not presume to thrust forward 
myself or my own notions in such deep matters. But I have 
a mind to make a quotation from a production not yet grown 
old, though probably it is not very widely known. The writer 
is discussing the nature of sin with especial reference to the 
will, and having noticed the historically-first, that is, the 
phenomenal form of sin, he proceeds: 

“ This, however, is only sin in action. The question here 
very naturally arises whether it has not also a substantial be- 
ing—an ontological character? Is not that which prompts 
the soul to evil deeds, and effectually determines the will in a 
direction the reverse of that dictated by the uncorrupted rea- 
son, itself the very essence that imparts its coloring to the 
perverse volitions of the will? Though a sinful self-determ- 
ination may have led the soul into its weakness and depravity, 
is not that which reveals itself in the fatal proclivity of the 
soul to unrighteousness, and the effectual alienation of the 








will from the direction of the perceptive and impulsive rea- 
son—that is, the conscience—the substantive being which in 
such combinations becomes only an attribute? ‘All unright- 
eousness [anomia] is sin,’ and the spirit of mind that produces 
every form of practical iniquity in the exercise of the active 
powers, is most assuredly the very essence of unrighteous- 
ness.”— Methodist Quarterly Review, Jan., 1854—Coleridge. 

The design of Dr. Whedon’s article appears to be to show 
that intrinsic moral excellence is in itself no ground for favor, 
and that it should have no reward unless it has been achieved 
by the individual, while he was really free as to his own im- 
pulses, as well as relative to external forces, to do otherwise ; 
and this he assumes is demanded by common-sense. He states 
the case clearly and forcibly, and then announces the result 
as though it were so nearly self-evident that debate is pre-, 
cluded. But a large portion of the ablest moral philosophers 
of Christendom have thought differently; and though the ap- 
peal to common-sense is not debatable, it will be well to 
know that its decision is in our favor before we presume to 
proceed upon its authority. A good many persons, generally 
esteemed as possessing that characteristic of rationality, be- 
lieve that intrinsic moral worth is itself a proper ground of 
merit, regardless of the special genesis of that characteristic 
of the soul. Our author seems to concede that there may be 
such a thing as “automatic excellence,” or, more generally; 
that there may be moral character which the individual has 
not formed by “free self-control.” Then on the occurrence of 
two such characters—a Cain and a Jesus—there must be, ac- 
cording to his theory, the same merit in each, or, rather, 
neither merit nor demerit in either, till gained by action. I 
confess to a lack of the assured convictions of the writer upon 
these points. To my dull ‘“tsense’’—uncommon perhaps it is— 
excellence, wherever found and however caused, appears 
worthy of commendation and favor; and as beauty of its own 
self compels xsthetical approval, so goodness, per se, demands 
ethical admiration. In both cases the law is ultimate and 
admits of neither approval nor debate; beauty pleases with- 
out respect to its origin, and goodness is approved, though its 
genesis proves it to be only “automatic excellence.” Nor are 
we to estimate moral character by merely-logical notions of 
desert and responsibility. These pertain to the Divine goy- 
ernment, of which we can form but very imperfect theories at 
pest, and as to which all our a priori reasoning is wholly un- 
reliable; while that depends on the presence of certain prop- 
erties recognized by the moral sense, and approved by the 
intuitive conscience as excellent and godlike. I confess that 
I do not like to contemplate the divine holiness as conditioned 
upon a potentiality of being exchanged for its opposite. To 
my notion the unchanging goodness of God’s volitions result 
from the absolute goodness of his nature; and because he is 
infinitely holy, he can will only according to his own nature. 
The mere intimation that there can be in him ‘the full power 
of choosing wrong”? sounds strangely—not to use a stronger 
term—in my ears. If, indeed, that awful contingency were 
possible, would there not be some cause to apprehend its real- 
ization ?—a thought too horrible to be entertained for a mo- 
ment. It can not be, for the Divine Goodness is spontaneous, 
autongmous—aAUTOMATIC, as Dr. Whedon uses that word; and 
yet is he the absolutely-perfect and Holy One. He is alto- 
gether worthy, for that he is essentially right, and true, and 
good, and all by virtue of his own unchangeable, and, there- 
fore, necessitated perfections. 

The law of responsibility, as laid down by the essayist, is 
at least questionable. How are we to learn that rule except 
by the revelations of the Divine judgments? and do these 
limit responsibility to individual actions, and those performed 
only consciously and with the power to do otherwise? Is 
there not a kind of natural retribution in the world, by which 
wrong-doing, though performed in ignorance and without 
conscious evil design, procures evil results to the doer? Re- 
sponsibility is this liability to “answer again ™ for one’s ac- 
tions; and if certain acts, evil in themselves but performed 
without evil designs, do nevertheless procure evil results, then 
is there responsibility in such cases: why not, then, where 
they are the results of “automatic” perversity of character 
and design? To mankind this is a question of facts as to the 
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Divine judgments, and it must be determined deductively 
rather than theoretically; and do not the facts of human life 
demonstrate very clearly that man’s responsibility is really 
much wider than his conscious purposes or even his knowl- 
edge? If sin exists any where, or in any manner, God knows 
»t, and knowing it he must either condemn or approve it. If 
man is born with a moral character, of which one may cor- 
rectly predicate such epithets as ‘‘ wrong, evil, morally evil ;” 
and if, as the result of this bad inheritance, he suffers many 
disadvantages, both temporal and spiritual, as confessedly he 
does, there does surely seem to be a kind of responsibility for 
that which we are told “is no fault of his own till fully ap- 
propriated by the act of his own free will.” Could I trust 
my own apprehensions in these deep things I should suspect 
that the learned editor is nof entirely self-consistent. How 
there can be all forms and relations of sin without ‘just 
moral condemnality,” is indeed beyond my powers of con- 
ception. If there are moral qualities and relations they must 
be judged by the divine law, and if there is found in them no 
cause of condemnation they must be approved; and so the 
Jaw must approve of “disconformity to the law.”? Whew! 
Over against the assumption that the common-sense of man- 
kind recognizes morality in volition alone, I will place an- 
other statement of the case, which certainly Dr. Whedon will 
confess is found in a respectable position : 

“The qualities designated by the words virtue and vice do 
not originate in the volitions, but reside in the interior will— 
the intelligent soul—and thence impart their own characters 
respectively to the acts of the will. Essential holiness, which 
is the highest form of virtue, dwells in infinite fullness in the 
divine nature. Thence it is derived to man, who was made in 
the divine image—that is, in concreated virtue. Of this holi- 
ness in his creatures God’s law approves, because it is con- 
formed to itself, and for the opposite cause it condemns what- 
ever is unholy. This essential and indwelling virtue operates 
[primarily] as a virtuous disposition, and at length manifests 
itself in virtuous actions. But in all cases, wherever we de- 
tect the action of real virtue, we refer it to the will itself, and 
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not to the acts of the will.” —Methodist Quarterly Review, April, 
1854— Bledsoe. Is all this directly in the face of “the com- 
mon-sense of mankind?” 

The writer’s process of adjusting his theory with the ortho- 
dox doctrines respecting Adam’s sin and its expiation by 
Christ, puzzles me. I have often been greatly bothered by 


_that much-used word “imputation ;” but never before have I 


found it so prolific of obscurity as in this essay. It would 
seem that by “imputation” and “conceptually” contradic- 
tions may be reconciled and impossibilities realized. I have 
often had cause to admire the flexibility of the Scriptures in 
the hands of skillful polemics, and here we have one of those 
marked cases of “free rendering.” But I must forbear, lest 
my metaphysical excursion bring me upon the forbidden 
ground of dogmatics, which might become rabid in dog-days. 

I am becoming more and more fully convinced in proportion 
as I study these things, that there are questions in the science 
of theo-anthropology which lie beyond the range of man’s 
philosophy, and for the solution of which we must wait alone 
on divine tradition. I lately heard a Methodist minister say 
he could not preach on Divine providence, “for,” said he, 
“every Methodist preacher I ever heard undertake it, talked 
just like a high Calvinist, and though I believe in provi- 
dence, I never attempt to explain it.’ On the other hand 
Robert Hall remarked, that whenever he heard an Arminian— 
probably of the pseudo-philosophical kind—argue in favor of 
his system, he invariably thought of poor logic; and yet that 
eminent divine embraced and taught all the essential elements 
of genuine Arminianism. The controversy between these two 
ancient systems is rather metaphysical than theological ; and 
probably either of them contains elements which, if logically 
carried out, and not duly limited by opposing ones, would 
eliminate conclusions quite alien to the truth. To practically 
learn the limitation of religious thought is as wise philosoph- 
ically as it is necessary to the maintenance of a reverent hu- 
mility. And yet I do not wholly condemn all attempts at 
philosophical-theologizing. But spare me the labor, so long 
as the thermometer marks ninety-five. 


Se 
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DAY DREAMING, OR REVERIE.—Perhaps “reverie” 
would better express the mental condition of the fair 
day dreamer immortalized on steel by our artist, Her 
countenance indicates no dreamy vacuity of intellect. 
It is that of a soul enraptured by some idea which has 
taken possession of it and carried it away. According 
to De Vigny there are two kinds of reverie—that of 
weak minds and that of deep thinkers. In the former 
the mental faculties are simply in a state of suspended 
actions Inthe latter they are intensely occupied and 
intensely active, but devoted to a single subject.. This 
latter form of reverie is often the prelude to the most 
wonderful creations of genius, or the most heroic devo- 
tion to great and noble ends. In this state men of 
genius have conceived the most original beauties of 
their works; in it the geometrician has solved the prob- 
lem that had long bafiled him; the metaphysician has 
seen the first glimpse of the most ingenious of his sys- 
tems; the poet his most beautiful verse; the musician 
the most expressive and the most brilliant of his passa- 
ges; the statesman the decisive expedient the light of 
his experience had not discovered with his severest cal- 
culations; the general, the expansive and rapid coup 
dil that fixes the plan of a campaign or decides the 
fate of a battle. In reverie of this kind, the mind is 
not weakened but made stronger. St. Jerome came forth 
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from the desert stronger than when he entered it; he 
reappeared, after his long and profound reverie, armed 
and mailed for his great work. With such men as 
Socrates, Chrysostom, Descartes, Malebranche, Dante, 
Newton, Milton, and Spinoza, reverie was the deep 
working of the soul, striving to penetrate the hidden 
and the mysterious. 

But with most, “reverie” partakes less of the sub- 
lime abstraction of thought than of complete vacuity 
of intellect. Itis in fact much the same as the keff of 
the Arab, in which the individual is lost in a sort of 
ecstatic beatitude, from which he would fain desire 
never to be aroused. In this state the imagination 
wanders without object or end; it is lost in a world of 
fancy; it feasts on unsubstantial chimeras. To the 
Oriental this is “the intoxication of heaven.” Such 
reverie disorganizes rather than strengthens the intel- 
lect. It produces wasted energies, scattered purposes, 
and enfeebled powers. 

There is another tendency of this day dreaming which 
is worthy of notice. It shows to what base purposes 
the highest and noblest gifts may be put when unregu- 
lated by the higher intellect. It is an unquestionable 
fact that devotees, pseudo-prophets, illuminati, Swe- 
denborgians, spiritualists, etc., owe all the wonders of 
their presentiments, their visions, their prophecies, their 





conversations with celestial and infernal intelligences, 
their journeys in heaven and in hell, to the illusions 
which this state of reverie exposes us. But to con- 
demn reverie in toto because of this perversion to 
which it is liable is pushing the argument too far. 

In its most common and useful aspect reverie is a 
sort of holy communing. Whether it be when great 
thoughts lift the soul above earth and sense; whether it 
be when rapt with the beautiful and the sublime in 
nature, and the soul goes out to commune with its 
great Original; when we sit down by the green sod 
which covers the loved and lost of earth, and, through 
blinding tears, commune with them in their spirit- 
world, telling them how we love them still, and how 
much dearer heaven is to us since they entered. there ; 
or when in ideal creations we anticipate that which 
may be of the great and the good to us in the future— 
in all these soul reverie has its moral uses and its 
beneficent ends. The very countenance when thus in- 
spired is made to radiate a holy influence. Our gross- 
ness and worldliness are rebuked, and we stand abashed 
as in an ethereal, a holy presence. As an elevated 
thought ennobles the intellect, or an exquisite picture 
cultivates the taste, so a pure and serene countenance, 
rapt in holy contemplation, has its lesson of spiritual 
life and purity to the soul. 


MR. WELLSTOOD’S ENGRAVINGS, which are now ap- 
pearing from time to time in the Repository, are win- 
ning for the author a high reputation. One of our ex- 
changes says “they are not second to any yet produced 
in this country, if we may except Mr. Smillie, which, in 
true natural delineation and exquisite finish, they very 
much resemble, and which they very nearly if not quite 
equal.” This is a high but richly-deserved compliment. 
Mr. Wellstood has vindicated his claim to a position 
among the first artists of the country. We are glad to 
know that our patrons appreciate the beautiful in art, 
and can make a ready and just comparison between 
the exquisite engravings furnished by the publishers of 
the Repository and those rough, unfinished pictures 
furnished by the generality of magazines. Our Book 
Concerns at New York and Cincinnati may be called 
“slow teams,” “old fogy,” ete., but the guilt of shamming 
‘ean never be laid to their charge. They not only claim 
to give a good thing to their customers and at a low 
price, but they make good the promise, 


Doa-Days AND Doemartios.—Our New York Corre- 
spondent has got up quite a metaphysical discussion, 
and that, too, in the midst of “dog-days,” with the ther- 
mometer at ninety-five. Beat that who can. The meta- 
physical mind will, no doubt, relish highly the acute 
discriminations and skillful logic of our correspondent, 
even if he does not fully consent-to his conclusions. 


WiırLraĮm F. Nast, oldest son of Rey. Dr. Nast, has 
arrived in Stuttgart, where he has been appointed 
United States Consul. This is the native place of Dr. 
Nast. The Doctor’s family are now there, and will 
remain for two or three years. 


THE MurnHoptst has entered upon its second volume. 
Drs. Crook and MClintock are its principal editors as 
heretofore. They are assisted in the editorial depart- 
ment by Drs. Abel Stevens and B. H. Nadal, and also 
by Prof. Schem. O. B. Judd, of the American Agri- 
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culturist, has charge of the agricultural. department. 
This makes a very strong editorial array, and it is not 
too much to say that the result is a paper of corre- 
sponding ability and yariety. 


BIBLE AGENOY IN Sournu-WeEstEerRN Out0.—The 
Rey. William Herr has been appointed by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society to this important agency. Mr. Herr 
is a man of untiring zeal and activity, and we trust 
under his efficient supervision this large and promising 
field will become still more productive for the Bible 
cause. 


Rev. Dr. CRARY has been appointed Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in the State of Minnesota. His 
office is at St. Paul, the capital. 


Dr. THomas KE. Bonn, editor of the late Baltimore 
Christian Advocate, is said to be a secessionist. A 
Baltimore correspondent, referring to a Fourth of July 
celebration, says: ‘Dr. Bond ventilated his secession 
with considerable gusto at a celebration in Harford 
county on the 4th inst. He could not have done much 
better at Richmond. It was a queer juxtaposition, the 
Doctor's speech and the Declaration of Independence. 
He is the Hildebrand of the Maryland secession from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, but his late organ, The 
Baltimore Christian Advocate, is dead.” It is quite 
natural that treason to the Church should soon be fol- 
lowed by treason to the State. 


THE WESLEYAN JOURNALS AND THE SLAVEHOLDERS’ 
REBELLION.—In a private note, our good friend, the 
editor of the Provincial Wesleyan, and Book Steward 
of the Eastern British American Conference, takes ex- 
ceptions to our reference to the manner in which the 
Wesleyan journals spoke of the Slaveholders’ Rebellion 
in its early stages. Unfortunately we are not now able 
to lay our hand upon the particular passages which pro- 
voked our animadversion. It may be that they did 
not merit language so strong as that employed by us. 
But we must confess that the tone of these journals 
filled us with surprise, regret, and indignation. We 
are glad to observe that most of our English journal- 
ists have come to a better understanding of the matter. 
We wish to do no injustice to our brethren. 


LITE AMONG THB CHINESE. —A friend inquires why 
“this work has not been noticed in the Repository.” 
Simply because it has not been received. The Agents 
probably overlooked us. Will they please send us a 
copy ? = 
4 A DISAPPOINTED ConTRIBUTOR.—We have often dis- 
appointed our hopeful contributors, but never from 
“malice aforethought.” A more beautiful acknowl- 
edgment of such disappointment than the following 
has rarely been penned. The fair writer will pardon 
the liberty we have taken with it: 

How disappointed I was on seeing my “Pearls” cast aside 
as unworthy, your heart would have guessed had you seen 
how swiftly my fingers flew over the keys of my piano. I 
had spent nearly all my leisure moments for weeks in its 
composition. Never mind, I know there are yet sweet, holy 
thoughts gushing in the fountain of peace opened in my soul. 
Softly my lips whisper thanks for even censure kindly uttered. 
How it strengthens the Christian to strive yet more firmly for 
the distant hights, the pure air of the Delectable Mountains ; 
to aspire to a very sacred nearness to the Author of the beau- 
tiful—the fountain of poetry ! 
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Were 1s Loon LAkE?—Our correspondents have 
not even yet settled this important question. We speak 
of it as an “important” question; but we are not quite 
sure where the “important” comes in—whether it re- 
lates to the loons, to the veracity of the artist whose 
creation has awakened so much interest, or to the curi- 
osity of our readers. But we are willing to give all 
parties a hearing: 

We have noticed with considerable interest the numerous 
claims that have been presented for ‘*‘ Loon Lake ’’—the iden- 
tical one that was presented a short time since to the numer- 
ous friends of the “ Repository.” Before the inquiry came 
out, Where is “Loon Lake?” and the answer, ‘‘ We [that is, 
the editor] do n’t know,” most people were satisfied that their 
Loon Lake was the very one that had crept into the ‘ Re- 
pository.”? But now doubts arise, and as the strongest claim 
must have the preference, we are inclined to put in one from 
Northern New York—the Empire State. In the great forest 
of Northern New York, on John Brown’s tract, there are two 
lakes called ‘* Loon Lake ;” one is in Warren county and the 
other in Franklin. Both will answer for the one in the 
Repository, for the deer may be seen slaking its thirst from 
their cool waters. And surely our north woods, or, as Greely 
of the Tribune calls it, the “‘ park”? of the State of New York, 
ought to have a representation in the Ladies’ Repository. 
Will you not admit our claim to Loon Lake engraving? 


A. H. ©. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR Upon LiTERATURE.—In finan- 
cial panics no department of business feels the shock 
so soon, so deeply, or so long as the book trade. War 
produces the same effect. -People must have meat and 
bread, and clothes. The physical wants of their chil- 
dren must be supplied. These things are regarded the 
essentials of life. Literature, in the estimation of most, 
is a non-essential—a thing desirable, a thing to be had 
if it can be without too much cost or inconvenience, 
but with which they can easily dispense. The injury 
done to the soul—the intellect, the heart—by denying 
its needed aliment is not so apparent. The immortal 
may be dwarfed, sensualized, and perverted; but it is a 
deformity that does not strike the sense. Itis not seen 
by the eye, not felt like the pinching of hunger or the 
freezing of cold. Hence men are inclined to ignore its 
reality. Children may be growing up to maturity in 
the family; a few years will suffice to give permanent 
form to their tastes, and, in fine, their whole intellect- 
ual and moral character. If the mental aliment they 
need is denied during these few years they will suffer 
an injury which is absolutely irreparable. 

Where it becomes ‘simply a question of supply or 
starvation, then, as a cotemporary playfully remarks, 
‘pork must be held superior to poetry, beef to biogra- 
phy, and cheap house-rent to history and belles-lettres.” 
But with the great body of the American people in the 
free States this has not become the question. It will 
not, however long or fierce may be the war. It simply 
checks their progress in the acquisition of wealth. Is 
there, then, a Christian father in all the land who 
would be willing for such a cause to deny to his chil- 
dren the literary aliment so much needed, and the lack 
of which is to affect them so seriously for all coming 
time? Better make hastea little more slowly to gain 
in worldly goods; better, indeed, consent to make no 
gain at all than to consent to do it at the expense of 
soul-nurture for self and children. 

There is also another cause, besides the pecuniary, for 
this neglect of books and literature. The public mind 
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is preoccupied with one all-absorbing excitement. The 
war is upon us. The nation is convulsed. The might- 
iest drama ever enacted upon the continent is in prog- 
ress. We are not disinterested spectators. Every 
one of us—man, woman, and child—is to be affected by 
the result. Our fathers, brothers, husbands, and chil- 
dren are in the field. The wires that vibrate with mes- 
sages from the battle-fields hold magnetic connection 
with our very heart-strings. What wonder, then, if 
“the news,” “the news,” should become the all-absorb- 
ing desire and the irrepressible cry of the people! Un- 
der this pressure the circulation of the daily newspa- 
pers has swollen up to almost fabulous proportions. 
The fastest lightning expresses have no longer a speed 
equal to the demand. The “fourth estate” is evidently 
in power. We are glad that the habit of reading will 
be kept up. So far it is good. We will not disparage 
this kind of literature. Nay, there is one feature of 
it we admire. We refer to the publication of private 
letters written from the various seats of military oper- 
ations to friends at home. A cotemporary says that 
“the war correspondence, thus far, has been almost en- 
tirely supplied through these sources; and from them 
we glean our most valuable information—not, indeed, 
of the designs of cabinets, and of affairs on a large 
scale, but of the minutie of camp life, of the hardships 
of the rank and file, of the cheerfulness with which 
they are borne, of the state of health and of morals in 
our army, and a hundred other kindred topics which 
are never alluded to in public dispatches, and which 
are deemed unworthy the notice of the dignified ‘own 
correspondent.’ These letters, written under the most 
unfavorable circumstances, and with no idea on the 
part of their writers that they would ever see print, 
have not unfrequently both surprised and pleased us— 
surprised, because of the literary ability which they 
displayed; and pleased, because of the genuine good- 
feeling, and patriotism, and patience under adverse 
circumstances, which evidently inspired the authors. 
It has been said, and with truth, that in the United 
States every man is a soldier. It would seem from 
these specimens that erelong, with the spread of educa- 
tion and enlightenment, every man will wield the pen 
of a ready writer.” All this is true to the very letter: 
But the question is, Shall this kind of reading absorb 
every other? Is the Christian man willing that it 
should exclude his religious reading?—willing that it 
should be the only literature placed in the hands or 
oceupying the minds of his children? Would this be 
more absurd in principle or more pernicious in its in- 
fluence than it would for the Christian man to allow 
patriotic assemblies to,take the place of religious meet- 
ings, and home guard drills to supplant the exercises of 
prayer? 3 

These thoughts are eminently worthy the attention 
of Christian men. The present juncture of public af- 
fairs, and their prospective as well as present influence 
upon religious literature, give to them a great import- 
ance. Timely attention may save us from a great evil. 
That evil is not merely the circumscribing of the circu- 
lation of our Church literature, but in the alienation 
of the minds of our people from it, and in the perver- 
sion of the public. taste, till it has no liking for that 
which is spiritually and intellectually nourishing. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 
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A REMARKABLE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


BY MOSES SPRINGER, 


TOTAL eclipse of the sun is a sublime spec- 
tacle, to be witnessed by the great majority 
of mankind but once or twice in a lifetime. 

We propose to give a description of a very re- 
markable one which will occur some eight years 
hence—remarkable for the great number of cities 
and large towns where it will be total, and for 
the immense extent of populous territory in the 
United States where the eclipse will be very 
large; that is, where eleven-twelfths or more of 
the diameter of the sun will be covered by the 
moon. We shall not give the modus operandi 
of the calculation, which can be learned from 
scientific works; but we think it will not be un- 
interesting tc many readers to know something 
of the principles and complexities of the prob- 
lem. 

To many persons, unacquainted with the proc- 
ess of calculating eclipses, it seems something 
akin to necromancy or the gift of prophecy. 
During the Miller excitement, when whole com- 
munities were infected with apprehension at the 
speedy coming of Christ and the end of the world, 
not a few found refuge from their fears in the un- 
failing assurances of the almanac, that a certain 
number of eclipses would occur during the year, 
some of them after the date of the anticipated 
conflagration. The man who can foretell an 
eclipse must, of course, be estopped by such a 
catastrophe as would prevent its fulfillment. 

In the early ages of science eclipses were cal- 
culated by a very few; but ther calculations 
were crude, and but slight pretensions were made 
to accuracy. They knew nothing of the cause 
of the apparent irregularities of the celestial mo- 
tions, and could not, therefore, determine the ex- 
act time and variety of phase which attends the 
same phenomenon in different and distant places. 

Von. XXI.—37 








The wonderful discovery, by Sir Isaac Newton, 
of the laws of gravitation, furnished the key 
which unlocked the mysteries of the planetary 
motions, and furnished the data by which suc- 
ceeding astronomers have been able to unravel, 
with marvelous accuracy, the tangled web of 
solar and planetary influences. It is not sur- 
prising that this great man, when drawing toward 
a close his series of calculations, and perceiving 
their inevitable results, was so far overwhelmed 
with the magnitude of his discovery as to be un- 
able to proceed. 

It has been common for a class of infinitesi- 
mal philosophers to deny the truth of the New- 
tonian theory, but it is now established on a 
foundation that can never be shaken. Sir Rich- 
ard Phillips, a skeptic, was the last man of sci- 
ence who disputed its truth; and his objection 
was, that if proved it established a perpetual 
miracle. The miracle has been proved, and the 
most gigantic human intellects have bowed sub- 
missively to the evidence, 

We will give a few facts upon this most inter- 
esting subject of gravitation, such as will be rel- 
evant to our purpose, and, we believe, acceptable 
to the reader. But it would extend this article 
too far to elucidate all the wonderful results of 
the theory, its proofs, and their bearing on natu- 
ral theology. So conclusively do they show the 
personality, power, and wisdom of the Almighty 
that no sane man, with a knowledge of the sub- 
ject, can withstand the conviction that there is a 
God. 

And what is gravitation? We know it only 
by its effects. It is that mysterious force which 
binds the globe on which we dwell in a compact 
mass, and confines all objects on and immediately 
near to its surface. It is that mighty but invisi- 
ble cord which fastens the moon to the earth, 
from which it can not escape, though flying in its 
monthly circuit with a velocity of thirty-seven 
miles per minute; a velocity which, if not con- 
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trolled by the gravitating power of the earth and 
sun, would, in a few days, carry it far beyond our 
ken, no more to revisit us. Strong but elastic, it 
permits the beautiful queen of night to stray 
away 26,000 miles beyond her nearest limit, but 
is sure to bring her back again to her earthly 
allegiance. 

Wonderful as it may seem the astronomer is 
able to calculate to a remarkable degree of pre- 
cision the gravitating forces of the sun and the 
several planets'and satellites; in other words, to 
weigh and estimate with accuracy the tuns avoir- 
dupois in each of them. And this is no vain or 
useless speculation, A knowledge of the precise 
amount of these amazing forces has advanced 
the human race immeasurably in material pros- 
perity. Without knowing something of their 
vastness we fail to appreciate, as we might, the 
wonderful power of the Omnipotent. 

We admire the power of intellect which can 
chain the steam and lightning, and make them 
subservient to human purposes; but we are over- 
whelmed with awe when we estimate the incom- 
prehensible forces which the Almighty has har- 
nessed to the great machinery of his universe, 
and consider the skill by which they operate with 
a precision inimitable by man. 

Let us take for the unit of our estimate the 
tun weight of 2,000 pounds. We will confine 
ourselves as nearly as convenient to round num- 
bers. The weight of the moon, then, if laid upon 
the earth, may be expressed in tuns by the num- 
ber 87,262 with fifteen ciphers annexed.* But as 
the moon is removed from the earth to a distance 
of about 240,000 miles, its weight is reduced as 
the square of the distance is increased, or as 3,600 
isto l. Its weight, therefore, at its present ele- 
vation, may be expressed by the number 24 with 
fifteen ciphers annexed, or 24,000 billions of 
funs.t Let us suppose the gravitating force of 
the earth to be annihilated and the moon to con- 
tinue its orbital velocity. It would require a 
cord of sufficient strength to sustain the weight 
of 24,000 billions of tuns to retain the moon from 
flying off and forsaking the earth. To count this 
number at the rate of 120 per minute would re- 
quire a lapse of time equal to sixty thousand 
times the period usually assigned as the age of 
the world, or three hundred and sixty millions 
of years. The gravitating force of the sun upon 
the earth at its present distance, expressed in 
tuns, is equal to 3,966 with fifteen ciphers an- 





% The reciprocal attraction of the moon upon the 
earth is here omitted. The gravitating power of the 
moon is 1-75 that of the earth. 

+ The billion is here taken according to the English 
notation—a million of millions. 








nexed. To count this number at 120 per minute 
would require ten million times the age of the 
world, or sixty thousand millions of years. 

But the moon, as in duty bound, owes a higher 
allegiance to the sun than to the earth—the grav- 
itating force of the sun upon the moon being to 
that of the earth as 52 is to 24, or more than 
double. Why, then, is not the moon drawn away 
from the earth toward the sun? Simply because 
the centrifugal motion of the moon as a planet 
to the sun prevents it from approaching, except 
by a small distance, toward that body, while the 
mutual attractions of the earth and moon for 
each other prevent them from parting company.* 

The mean velocity of the moon around the sun 


is the same as that of the earth, or 68,000 miles 


per hour. Her mean velocity around the earth 
is 2,200 miles per hour. Sometimes the two ve- 
locities are in the same direction, and sometimes 
the contrary. When in the same direction, her 
planetary motion is increased by 2,200, making 
it 70,200; when the motions are contrary, her 
planetary velocity is decreased by the same 
amount; but still the mean remains as high as 
65,800 miles per hour. It is plain, therefore, that 
with such a centrifugal velocity she can not be 


| drawn to the sun.t 


We speak of mean distances and mean mo- 
tions. By this is to be understood the average, 
or medium between the extremes. Our problem 
becomes greatly complicated when we attempt to 
arrive at the true distances and true motions at 
any given moment of time, and these are indis- 
pensably necessary. 

The mean distance of the earth from the sun 
may be stated at ninety-five millions of miles; 
but as its orbit is elliptical, it swings off in July 
three millions of miles farther from the sun than 
in January. Its hourly motion in July is 65,000 
miles; in January it is 71,000, and is constantly 
varying between these extremes. s 

The mean distance of the moon from the earth 
is usually stated at 240,000 miles; but in apogee, 
or the farthest point of its orbit, it is 26,000 miles 
more remote than in the perigee, or nearest 
point. Its velocity is constantly changing be- 
tween 2,000 miles per hour at apogee and 2,500 
miles at perigee. 

The lunar changes which we have named are 
such as are due to the elliptical form of the 





* The point of equilibrium between the sun and earth, 
where the gravitation of the two bodies operate with 
equal force, is at 162,000 miles from the earth. The 
point of equilibrium between the earth and moon is at 
27,000 miles from the latter. 

t The path of the moon, in space, is every-where con- 


' eave to the sun, 
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moon’s orbit, without reference to the influence 
of the sun. But the complication of our prob- 
lem is greatly increased by the constant interfer- 
ence of the sun with the moon’s motions, opera- 
ting in great varieties of measure and direction, 
sometimes hurrying her onward and sometimes 
retarding her ordinary progress at various rates, 
amounting in the extreme to several hundred 
miles per hour. The solar attraction swells the 
lunar orbit on the side next the sun to an amount 
which may be estimated by thousands of miles, 
alternately elongating and shortening the ellipse 
in which she moves. These vibrations are so 
complicated, thap in order to obtain the exact 
position of the moon for any given instant of 
time, not less than forty corrections or equations 
of her mean motion are necessary. 

The first step in our progress is to obtain the 
relative and absolute positions of the sun, earth, 
and moon at the instant of change, or new moon, 
and the exact velocities and directions of motion 
of the two latter. The general direction of both 
is eastwardly; but the direction of the moon as 
regards the earth varies at all angles between 
twenty-nine degrees north of east and twenty- 
nine degrees south of east. 

The apparent diameters of the sun and moon 
vary with their varying distances. These are so 
important, that with every other circumstance 
corresponding in two given cases as regards a 
particular locality on earth, there would be no 
eclipse of the earth and moon were both in the 
remote portions of their orbit, while a very con- 
siderable obscuration would take place if they 
were in the opposite. 

A total eclipse of the sun is occasioned by the 
shadow of the moon falling on the earth. The 
shadow may strike the earth at any point be- 
tween the two poles, and, as we have seen, may 
take a course between the very wide limits of 
58 degrees. Having ascertained these two im- 
portant points, we meet another complication of 
the problem. While the shadow is journeying 
across the earth, the earth is not only pursuing 
its path around the sun, it may be in the same 
or a divergent course with the shadow, but it is 
also rapidly turning on its axis. By this latter 
motion different localities are carried to the east- 
ward with different velocities. Those near the 
poles are nearly stationary, while at the equator 
the easterly velocity is 1,039 miles per hour. As 
the shadow sometimes passes from a high northern 
or southern latitude toward the equator, and 
sometimes the reverse, it successively passes over 
points of ever-varying velocities. This again is 
complicated by the fact, that the poles of the 
earth are differently inclined to the sun—and, 
consequently to the moon—at different seasons 











of the year. In our northern midsummer the 
north pole is inclined 23} degrees toward the sun, 
and at midwinter as many degrees from it; and 
so successively at all intervening angles. 

A spectator on the moon would see the earth 
as a moon, four times the breadth of ours; and 
during a solar eclipse he would see the moon’s 
shadow as a round, black spot, traversing the 
apparently flat disk of the earth in a straight 
line. We can easily understand how such a line, 
when drawn on the convex surface of the earth, 
must be curved in various directions. 

Notwithstanding the complications which we 
have named, the task of the modern astronomer 
is rendered comparatively easy by the labors of 
scientific men whose lives have been devoted to 
the establishment of facts and principles, dnd the 
construction of tables by which the work is 
greatly simplified. And yet with all this pre- 
paratory labor at his hands, the astronomer finds 
the problem one which requires the exercise of 
much skill and patient labor in the solution. 

We will now proceed to a description of the 
remarkable eclipse of the sun, which will occur 
on the 7th of August, 1869. 

The center of the moon’s shadow will first 
touch the earth in Northern Asia, latitude 52° 
20’ north, and longitude 118° 157 east of Green- 
wich, at which point the sun will rise centrally 
eclipsed. The shadow will then sweep north- 
eastwardly around the northern extremity of the 
Sea of Okotsk, to about latitude 64° north, cross- 
ing into America a little south of Behring’s 
Straits. Here its velocity is about twenty-five 
miles per minute, Thence curving south-easterly 
it sweeps down through Russia and British 
America with increasing speed, enters the north- 
west corner of Iowa in latitude 48° 307 north, 
and longitude 96° 45’ west. It traverses the 
state diagonally in almost a direct line, and 
crosses the Mississippi River in latitude 40° 307, 
near Fort Madison; thence nearly in the same 
direction through Illinois; passing just south of 
Springfield, it crosses the Wabash in latitude 38° 
45’, near Vincennes. Passing over the south- 
west corner of Indiana, it crosses the Ohio River 
about eighteen miles below New Albany; thence 
through Kentucky into Western Virginia, it 
passes the State line into Tennessee in longitude 
82° west, a few miles south of Abingdon, the seat 
of Henry and Emory College. It traverses 
North Carolina in the same general direction, and 
sweeps off into the Atlantic Ocean about forty- 
five miles north of Cape Fear. The central 
eclipse will terminate in latitude 31° north, and 
longitude 673° west, at which point the sun will 
set centrally eclipsed. 

The above is the line traversed by the center 
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of the moon’s shadow. A breadth on each side 
of this line, fifty-five.miles wide in Iowa and 
Illinois, and slightly narrowing afterward, will be 
covered by the shadow as it passes, including of 
course all places where the eclipse will be total. 
After it passes into America the velocity of the 
shadow will increase. In Iowa its rate will be 
about forty-five miles per minute; in North 
Carolina it will be seventy miles per minute. 

The central eclipse will pass through the United 
States in the afternoon, and will arrive at the fol- 
lowing points at the times indicated, being the 
local time at each point: It enters Iowa at 4h. 
25 m., P. M.—crosses the Mississippi into Illinois 
at 4h. 52 m.—crosses the Wabash into Indiana 
at 5 h. 12 m.—arrives at New Albany 5 h. 21 m.; 
passes about eight miles north of Abingdon at 
5h. 35 m., and finally passes off into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean at 5 h. 56 m., P. M. The moon’s 
shadow, if it could fall perpendicularly on the 
surface of the earth, would form a circle eighty- 
three miles in diameter; but as it passes over 
the inclined surface of the earth, which inclina- 
tion increases after it enters the United States, 
the shadow will be an ellipse with a short diame- 
ter of eighty-three miles, the transverse or longer 
diameter increasing in length as it approaches the 
verge of the earth. This ellipse will be differ- 
ently inclined to the central path at different 
points of its progress. In Iowa the shadow will 
be one hundred and ninety miles long, nearly 
due east and west; the course of the central track 
being east 32° south. The transverse diameter 
gradually swings round to a conformity with the 
central track, and in Western Virginia and North 
Carolina it lies almost exactly on that line, hav- 
ing a length of four hundred miles. Lines drawn 
parallel to the central path, on each side, and 
distant three hundred and fifty miles therefrom, 
will include all places where the sun will be 
eleven digits or more eclipsed. This space in- 
cludes the capitals of the following States; Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, and Ohio. Two additional 
parallel lines on the north, each at the same in- 
terval of three hundred and fifty miles, will indi- 
cate nearly the places where ten and nine digits 
will be eclipsed. 

On the path of total eclipse in the United 
States are not less than twelve colleges, besides 
many seminaries of high rank. No like oppor- 
tunity will occur in the present generation for so 
great a number of savans in the United States 
to observe the various phenomena of a total solar 
eclipse. 
improved. 


Doubtless the opportunity will be duly | 
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GRASS IS OUR KING. 


Respectfully inscribed to Mr. Joseph Hastings, Sprout Brook, 
New York. 





BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 





A LOW-BORN plebeian by birth, 
Nursed humbly on the lap of earth; 
Downtrodden on the patient ground, 
Creeping in silence up the mound, 
Or down the vale where waters run, 
Lifting its green arms in the sun, 

Or folding to its heart a stone, 

Now reigns in triumph on his throne. 


He wandered over hill and plain, 
Blessed with the light baptized with rain, 
The sweet wild-flower was at his side— 
A constant smiling sweet-lipped bride, 
And when he spread his mantle green, 
His darling daisy born a queen, 

Came there and cast her chaplet down, 
That grass might wear the regal crown. 


Along the common path he trod, 
Leaving his footprints on the sod, 
Filling the toiler’s bin with bread, 
And heaping on the table spread, 
The luxury that plenty yields, 
From rich abundance in her fields; 
And now his highest honors won, 
Grass sways his scepter in the sun. 


Crown our great king with wreaths of wheat 
Braided with blossoms, rich and sweef. 

He sits enthroned on templed hills, 

His songs are sung by shouting rills, 

And vale and mountain echoes ring 

The joyful news that grass is king; 

And bright-eyed morn, low stooping down, 
Puts on his head a golden crown. 


Cotton was king in days of yore, 

But cotton now is king no more; 

Long live king grass, our noble king, 
Loud let his praise in rapture ring, 
Long may his fragrant banners wave, 
Long may he rule the just and brave, 
And long may all the people sing— 
“Long live king grass, our noble king!” 


—_—s CTS 
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BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 





THE weak philosophy that counsels ease, 
Self-good, ambition for ungenerous gain, 
And spends its labor on itself, to seize 
The shadow of a dream, is vile and vain, 
For God has written and creation sings, 
‘From honest usE perpetual rapture springs.” 


The fairest flowers that open to the sun— 
Though each but seems an ornamental gem— 
Are songs of praise for labor well begun, 
And prophecies of fruits that follow them— 
Incarnate beauties opening with a cheer, 
The halleluiah-chorus of the year. 
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WHITEFIELD’S FIRST VISIT TO 
VIRGINIA. 





BY DAVID CREAMER, 





MWe Ee first visit to Virginia was in 
the Winter of 1739. He was on his first 


land tour from New York to Georgia. The dis- - 


tance from Philadelphia was traveled on horse- 
back, accompanied by his wealthy English friend, 
William Seward, and several other companions. 
So rapid was his pace that he was but six days 
in the “Old Dominion,” two of which were spent 
in Williamsburg, then the capital of the province, 
and one at an ordinary, being detained by indis- 
position and a foundered horse. We have not 
been able to ascertain with certainty that White- 
field preached more than one sermon in Virginia 
during this journey, as no more are recorded in 
his Journal. 

His biographers have almost entirely omitted 
to narrate the incidents of this tour, from his 
entrance into Maryland till his arrival at Georgia. 
They are thus briefly but graphically sketched 
by Stevens: “He spent a week in New York, 
preaching thrice a day in churches and in the 
open air. Returning on land to Georgia, he 
preached throughout his route, sometimes to ten 
thousand people. Many enthusiastic Philadel- 
phians accompanied him as a cavalcade sixty 
miles from the city. About the middle of Janu- 
ary he was with his family at the Orphan- 
House.” 

Whitefield, in his interesting Journal, minutely 
records the circumstances of his entrance into 
Virginia and his progress through the province, 
We will attempt to follow him, appending such 
additional facts and observations as may seem 
apposite or interesting, 

Thursday, December 11, 1739. “Had a short 
and delightful passage over the [Potomac] River 
this morning, which we could not pass last night. 
Observed the country to be much more open and 
the roads better than in Maryland. Passed over 
two more ferries in the day’s journey, but were 
put to some little inconveniency for want of find- 
ing a public house in the way. However, at last 
we met a poor woman in our road, who was go- 
ing to sell cakes to the trained bands, of which 
we bought some. A few miles further a planter 
let us have some provender for our beasts, and a 
little milk and small beer for ourselves. In the 
strength of which by six at night we got to a 
place called Seal’s Church, twenty-nine miles 
from Potomock. Here we called at a person’s 
house to whom we were recommended. But the 
mistress of it not being at home, the overseer of 
the slaves at first was unwilling to receive us. 





However, finding we were wet and strangers, he 
was at last prevailed upon to let us abide there 
all night, and in a little time furnished us with a 
good fire, with some meat, milk, and a cake 
baked on the hearth, which was exceedingly re- 
freshing, and afforded us no small matter of praise 
and thanksgiving.” 

Thus ends the record of Whitefield’s first day’s 
experience in the Old Dominion, the chief points 
of which, worthy of special notice, are the oppo- 
site but remarkable facts, that while the country 
had good roads there was a scarcity of taverns, 
the need of which, he afterward explains, was in 
a great measure superseded by the hospitality of 
the Virginia gentlemen. The slight glance at 
domestic life in the province a century and a 
quarter ago, especially the baking of the hearth 
cake, is interesting, and reminds us of Elijah and 
the “widow woman” of Zerephath. 

Next morning having partaken of “a little 
breakfast, which they soon had cause to regret,” 
the company are again on their way, still having 
pleasant roads and a warm day, till they “came 
to Piscataway ferry, eighteen miles off, where the 
man of the house [says Whitefield] spared us 
some corn and sheaves for our horses, but had 
neither milk nor bread in the house for ourselves. 
However, I endeavored to feed him with spiritual 
bread; -but he seriously asked one of us if I was 
not a Quaker. About one we set out, and before 
four in the afternoon reached an ordinary. Here 
we were most opportunely refreshed with what 
meat they had. There being no other public 
house for some miles, and being wearied more 
than common for want of usual sustenance, we 
tarried all night. In the evening some gentle- 
men came disordered in liquor; but the woman 
of the house kept them from us, so we slept very 
comfortably on the bed that she made us in the 
kitchen. I talked to her of religion, and told 
her that we must be born again. She said that 
was true, but it must be done after death.” 

Here we have evidence that country taverns, 
in those times, were infested with the same ob- 
noxious characters that in our day render them 
so disgusting to respectable and religious people. 
But Whitefield was accustomed, not less from 
constant travel than from early habits, to all 
sorts of annoyances, especially those arising from 
causes similar to that just mentioned. In fact, 
he was “born in an inn”—the “ Bell,” in the city 
of Gloucester, England, kept by his widowed 
mother, whom, in his youthful days, he was in 
the habit of assisting in a humble capacity. Of 
this praiseworthy trait in his character he seems 
never to have been ashamed, remembering to re- 
cord the fact, while endeavoring to realize his 
mother’s expectations, by following the example 
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of his Savior, “ who was laid in a manger belong- 
ing to an inn.” 

Thursday morning, just as the sun arose, the 
travelers were ready to commence with that great 
luminary their day’s journey, and by the time he 
had attained his meridian they had the good for- 
tune to find a public house, where, says White- 
field, “we ate what was set before us with com- 
fort and some degree of thankfulness.” Long 
before night they reached the hospitable roof of 
Colonel Whiting, where a plentiful table was 
spread for the hungry tourists, whose appetites 
needed no other whetting than an opportunity to 
show their appreciation of their kind host’s lib- 
erality. But “what was still more desirable, a 
well-inclined person providentially came in, to 
whom I trust,” says Whitefield, “the conversa- 
tion was much blessed.” In a letter two days 
afterward he writes, “I can not say I have met 
with so much as eyen an almost Christian since I 
parted from you till I came to Colonel Whiting’s. 
There God put in my way a planter, who is seek- 
ing to know the way of God more perfectly. He 
is now with us, and I hope our conversation will 
be blessed unto him.” 

About seven on Friday the travelers are again 
in motion, accompanied by the anxiously-inter- 
ested planter, who attends Whitefield for the 
double purpose of showing politeness to a dis- 
tinguished stranger and learning wisdom from an 
eminent minister of the Gospel. Passing through 
the small town of Gloucester, and crossing a ferry 
a mile over, they dine at the large town of York, 
or Yorktown, the seat of justice for York county. 
Yorktown is a port of entry, on the south side 
of York River, seventy miles south-east from 
Richmond, and is said to have the best harbor in 
Virginia. ‘The river is here contracted to a mile 
in width, and is inclosed by very high banks, 
within which the largest vessels may ride in 
safety. The town is memorable for the capture 
of Lord Cornwallis and his army by the Ameri- 
cans and French under.Generals Washington and 
Lafayette, on the 19th of October, 1781. By 
evening they arrive at “ Williamsburg, the me- 
tropolis of Virginia.” 

Next day Whitefield waited on the Governor, 
who treated him most courteously; afterward he 
and his friends were invited to dine with his ex- 
cellency. He also paid his respects to the Rev. 
Dr. Blair, the Bishop of London’s Commissary for 
the province, who received him ‘with joy, invited 
him to preach, and wished that his stay might be 
prolonged. “His discourse,” says Whitefield, 
“was savory, and such as tended to edifying... . 


Under God he has been chiefly instrumental in | 


raising a beautiful college in Williamsburg, in 
which is a foundation for about eight scholars, a 





president, two masters, and professors in the sev- 
eral sciences. Here the gentlemen of Virginia 
send their children; and as far as I could learn 
by inquiry, they are near in the same order and 
under the same regulation and discipline as in 
our universities at home. The present masters 
came from Oxford. Two of them I find were 
my cotemporaries. I rejoice in, seeing such a 
place.in America.” 3 

Sunday morning Whitefield preached in the 
Commissary’s church to the admiration and edifi- 
cation of a large number. Several gentlemen 
were present who had come twelve or fourteen 
miles from Yorktown to hear him, and try to in- 
duce him to return and preach for them the next 
day. But being in great haste, and “ there being 
no sermon customarily in the afternoon,” after 
dining with the Commissary, who treated him 
and his friends with great civility, he left Wil- 
liamsburg, “promising, if possible, to visit these 
parts again some time in the Summer. But fu- 
ture things belong to thee, O God.” 

Dr. Blair was a beneficed clergyman in the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, where he was born 
and educated. But having a prospect of being 
more usefully employed elsewhere, he left his 
preferments and went to England toward the 
close of the reign of Charles II. The Bishop of 
London persuaded him to go as a missionary to 
Virginia, and appointed him his Commissary in 
1689. So far from relaxing in the discharge of 
his pastoral duties after his appointment, he ever 
exhibited the brightest example of ministerial 
fidelity to all the clergy of the colony. He re- 
vived the sleeping project of rearing an educa- 
tional institution for the promotion of the higher 
branches of learning, and at no little personal 
expense and labor succeeded at length in the es- 
tablishment of Emory and Henry College. Dr, 
Blair died at the advanced age of eighty-eight, 
having, says Dr. Hawks, “been, during sixty- 
four years, a minister of the Gospel, fifty-three 
years Commissary for Virginia, president of a 
college for forty-nine years, and a member of the 
King’s Council for fifty years.” He left behind 
him four volumes of discourses upon the Sermon 
on the Mount, the character of which may be 
inferred from the fact that they were highly com- 
mended by Dr. Doddridge. k 

Monday, Whitefield writes, “got over the ferry 
three miles broad the last night, and providen- 
tially met with a young man who showed us the 
way to one Captain R——n’s, who entertained us 
with much generosity and freedom, and was so 
kind as to go with us this morning fourteen 
miles in the way. At my first getting on horse- 





_ back I was much indisposed, but God was pleased 
‘to strengthen me, and I held out on my journey 
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till we came to an ordinary, about thirty miles 
from the place where we lay last night.” Here 
his entertainment was such as, he thought, some 
persons might consider “very indifferent.” Dif- 


fidence and a fear of being troublesome, had pre- | 


vented him from calling more frequently upon 
the gentlemen of the country, although he had 


had ample opportunity to test their open-hearted | 


hospitality to strangers, which was so great “that 
few think it worth their while to keep public 
ordinaries.” 

During the whole of Monday night Whitefield 
was very restless and indisposed with fever, which 
continuing and one of their horses being foun- 
dered, it was deemed advisable to remain all day 
at the ordinary, On Wednesday, finding himself 
stronger and the horse improved, the travelers 
made a short journey of about twenty-six miles, 
“and were most affectionately received by one 
Colonel O n in North Carolina.” 

We have said we could not satisfactorily ac- 
count for but one sermon preached by Whitefield 
during this tour through Virginia, because one 
only, at Williamsburg, is recorded in his Journal. 
Dr. Hawks, however, says he “preached at the 
seat of government, and wm other places; and it 
is not improbable that his ministrations tended 
to create an increased interest on religious sub- 
jects among some of the members of the Estab- 
lishment. At any rate he obtained a ready and 
unprejudiced hearing, because he was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and a deeper 
sense of piety was exhibited among some of the 
Establishment soon after his visit.” 
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BY LIZZIE CONWELL SMITH. 





THE heavy silence deepens down, 
The hush of breathless years lies close 
Upon your sleep; your grave is overgrown 
With myrtle and with rose, 
In graveyard airs grown wild. 


Out of the silence and the cold 
Awake and bless me once with smiles; 
I kneel amid these church-yard ruins old, 
These desolate temple-aisles— 
Bless me! I am your child. 


Lone in these deep, religious airs, 
That haunt this ruined chureh of eld 

With endless psalms and endless Sabbath-prayers, 
Your world-old youth is held 
By death, forever young. 


But woe for all the widening years 
That lie betwixt your heart and mine! 
Woe for the womanhood that came in tears, 
To find a burial shrine 
Where roses should have sprung! 














Alas, that never face to face 
My lips have called your sacred name! 
O father, missed from every earthly piace, 
Lost to all earthward claim, 
With hushed and reverent breath, 


I kneel beside the marble weight 
That crushes down your burial sands, 
And speak the want that made me desolate, 
And reach vain, eager hands 
To clasp your dust from death. 


I reach vain hands to earth or sky; 
Vain arms that clasp an empty space; 
Void silence gives no answer to my cry, 
Void air no warm embrace! 
I feel no kisses light; 


But only find a rose half-blown, 
Hid ’mong the vagrant myrtle-blooms 
That over nameless grave or lettered stone 
Climb, out of ruin-glooms, 
Like faint stars from the night. 


I know another rose unblown 
Afar, sprung out of fresher mold; 
Where death has set another funeral stone, 
And made my childhood old 
By orphaning all its youth. 


Your rest is here; she sleeps apart; 
This rose she planted o’er your rest. 
I took the spray that blossomed next your heart 
And laid it on her breast, 
In memory of your truth. 
* * # * * 
Across the valley green and low, 
ĮI hear the south wind’s stealthy tread; 
The river in its ever-wandering flow 
Talks music to my dead, 
And murmurs tenderly. 


And in strange airs from heavenly ways 
I hear a spirit answering mine. 

Won from the atmosphere of endless praise, 
His angelhood divine 
Draws near and comforts me. 


O sleep within this ruin-wild! 
Wake not to hear my sinful cry, 

Dear dust! The spirit knows me as its child, 
And answers from the sky, 
Calling me ever dear. 


Dear heart, lie still in deep-sweet calm, 
Till throbs of endless life shall break 

Your breathless rest; till love’s eternal psalms 
To love’s sweet praise shall wake 
The mute dust hidden here. 


SOc 
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BY SARAH B. CLARK. 





SHouLp the shadows e’er fall around your way, 

And you find your idols but gilded clay, 

Remember the cloud in love has been given, 

Lest the sunlight of earth dim the brightness of heaven 
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EYES, AND THEIR INFLUENCE. 


BY J. D. BELL. 

HATEVER you are may oftener than you 

know be in your eye. The eye is the prime 
index of the soul’s workings. Go among strang- 
ers and you shall for a time be disconcerted by 
their gaze. You shall not be able to be fully 
yourself. Your, eyes will waver and want a 
screen. O! could you be as indifferent as you 
would to all the mysterious, soul-lighted orbs 
that look at you; all the bright, rolling spheres 
set beneath human foreheads that you meet; and 
could you stand out and act before them, with a 
spirit not in the least perturbed; nay, with a 
simple, graceful ease, like that with which you 
used to endure the look of strangers when you 
were a child! But this you can not do. In de- 
spite of whatever consciousness you may have 
of capacity or of skill, your knees will be slightly 
tremulous. You will in vain try to shake off 
your uneasiness and make your look sunny and 
winning. You will soon tire of your assumed 
air of self-possession and naturalness; for you 
will think that the strangers themselves know 
that you are endeavoring to seem to be what 
you are not. At least you will not need to be 


informed why their bright eyes are directed to 


you. Their look is the noiseless, hurried quest 
of minds that would explore you before they let 
themselves care for you. With marvelous facil- 
ity every one of those eyes takes an image of 
you, stretches it out on a secret table, and exam- 
ines it over and over again. You can not es- 
cape this cold and searching scrutiny. Alas! 
with what pain has many a wanderer into new 
scenes and new society felt, that the cruel eye of 
frigid Inquisitiveness was stretching his poor im- 
age on its hidden retina, and holding it there as 
on a rack of torture! And what person who 
thus comes into the circle where relentless Curi- 
osity fixes on him its chilling gaze, can imagine 
the extent to which his own eyes show, at the 
time, that he is embarrassed and unmanned? 

The eye is mysteriously powerful. We sit 
often where it seems to us we are pelted and 
pierced with looks, It is not impossible that you 
should be punished with an impressive gaze, even 
more effectually than with a lash formed of stern 
words and having some sharp rebuke for its 
cracker. It may not be too mugh to say that 
sudden glances have made many a neart shiver 
at one time and take fire at another. And who 
will deny that the influence of eyes has, since 
the beginning of human history, been a mighty 
element in forming and unforming royal alliances 
and social organizations? 





ness. 
| their look. You could all day be at ease in their 
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When James the Second had determined to 
exile Catherine Ledley, he refused to meet her 
eye to'eye, but wrote to her his farewell, saying, 
“T know too well the power you have over 
me. I have not strength of mind enough to 
keep my resolution if I see you.” Peter was 
once so penetrated’ by the look of Jesus, that 
he went out and wept bitterly. Brave were the 
Roman soldiers in their pursuit of his Master 
till they had found him. But when he stepped 
forth and looked into their eyes and said, “I am 
he,” they went backward and fell to the ground. 
O eyes of Jesus! dear orbs of sacred brightness | 
with what power did ye send your reproving and 
your comforting rays forth on the evil and the 
good long centuries ago! How ye made Hypoc- 
risy blush with shameful bewilderment in the 
presence of that poor, erring woman it would 
have stoned to death for adultery! And in that 
day when Lazarus was lying in the grave and 
his two meek sisters were standing bowed and 
grieving beside his sepulcher, with what an ex- 
pression of sweet tenderness and ineffable pity 
did ye behold the tokens of that sisterly sorrow 
and shed your blessed tears! 

It is curious how eye-influence modifies man- 
ners. Look steadily for a while into the eyes of 
any dumb animal, and it will turn its head from 
you. We know an instance in which a dog was 
made to bark by nothing more than the continu- 
ous gaze of its master. You have read of the 
conquering power of a firm, brave, unyielding 
look of the eye of man when fixed on the eye of 
the fierce, hungry beast of the woods that has 
sprung out into his path. And, indeed, it seems 
not unphilosophic to admit that such effects of 
eye-influence are within the range of possibility. 
And if the human eye can exercise so great power 
over the lower animals, it may reasonably be 
supposed capable of exerting some power over 
beings of our own species. But every one of us 
well knows how poorly he has, a thousand times, 
struggled against eye-influence. Consider how 
often this influence has diverted your faculties 
from some point on which you strove to concen- 
trate them. Consider in how many instances it 
has made conversation painful to you. 

It is true that we find some persons who seem _ 
to be perfectly exempt from all liabilities to em- 
barrassment from the cause that has been men- 
tioned. They move about among men with eyes 
apparently so strong that no gaze they meet can 
disconcert or bewilder them. They seem to have 
the art of parrying keen glances, and soothing 
the eyes that send them forth to a genial mild- 
They do not sternly penetrate you with 


company. With what a happy sense of self- 
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possession could you arrange a matter of busi- 
ness, talk on a topic of politics, or drive a bar- 
gain with any one of them! But do you think 
that these persons of pleasant, genteel eyes have 
never themselves felt the force of eye-influence? 
If you do, there is surely enough to show that 
you jump to your conclusion. No man can be 
totally indifferent to experienced eyes looking 
intently into kis own. /No man, unless he was a 
monster in social intercourse, has ever lived, who 
could have encountered any gaze in the world 
without emotion. / 

All the brute creation look at you, eye to eye. 
Why do they not direct their look to some other 
point, organ, feature? What is that which de- 
termines every eye that meets you under heaven 
to peer directly into yourown? ‘This is certainly 
a wonderful fact. If you should travel to the 
banks of the Leeambye, in Central Africa, and 
let the beautiful eland, or zebra, that goes there 
to drink, see you; if you should wander far into 
some South American forest and rouse a wild- 
eyed panther from his retreat; or if you should 
visit the famous Nile and confront one of the 
mighty crocodiles that infest its shore—all over 
the broad world the beast that should gaze at 
you would aim its eyes first at the orbs which 
glow beneath your elevated brow. Why is this 
so? Ah! is it not because the spirit shows itself 
chiefly through the eye? Take from any living 
head, be it a brute’s or a man’s, the two shining 
spheres that are set in its front, and you at once 
deprive it of nearly all that makes it expressive 
of power. The open eye, with its turning ball, 
is the bright gate where Impulse, Passion, Fancy, 
Joy, Fear, Hope, and Hate soonest peep out and 
reveal themselves. And it is only necessary to 
let fall that soft curtain, the eyelid, when either 
of these comes down for an airing at the portal 
of vision to intercept it completely from sight. 

We look at one another eye to eye in conver- 
sation, because we thus converse most effectually. 
Eye-influence often beautifully supplies the place 
of words. There are moments when you quickly 
and perfectly express through your eyes that 
which it were impossible for you to express as 
quickly and as perfectly in any other way. The 
masterly teacher governs his pupils chiefly with 
his eyes. The powerful preacher does not depend 
for success entirely on his voice and action; he 
often preaches chiefly with his eyes. When 
Webster, in his reply to Hayne, spoke pathetic- 
ally of his own State, the group of Massachusetts 
men that sat near him were touched to the heart; 
but their emotions did not overflow till the 
mighty orator turned his glorious eyes full on 
them; and it is said that then “they shed tears 


like girls.” 












The human eye can soften heroism, make 
meanness quail, and deal out punitive vengeance 
on tyranny. It can be made to express the most 
delicate feelings. We have no need to talk so 
much all the day. Let us learn to make our 
eyes supply the place of at least half our poor 
limping speech. Thus we should each day sweetly 
express many things, the actual utterance of 
which might be harsh and offensive. 

Of the theory of seeing, something waits to be 
said. This department of the subject may not 
be as interesting as some others, but it is surely 
worthy of attention. That I may avoid a tedi- 
ous compactness, I will speak in short para- 
graphs. t 

The proper excitant of the organ of vision is 
light. Of the nature of light we, of course, are 
able to know but little. It was Newton’s opin- 
ion that light consists of extremely-minute par- 
ticles emanating from luminous bodies. But 
Descartes, Hook, Huygens, and Euler held the 
opinion that light is a subtile, eminently-elastic 
fluid, or ether, pervading all space, the molecules 
of which, when set in motion by the oscillations 
of bodies, impress the eye as sonorous vibrations 
do the ear. Which of these two theories is the 
true one it is impossible to tell, Perhaps neither 
of them is the true one. But however the case 
may be, certain it is that light is a reality, and 
that its adaptation to the eye is a wonderful evi- 
dence of the existence of an infinite personal 
Designer. 

The eye of man has three coats—the sclerotic, 
the choroid, and the retina. It has four refract- 
ing media—the cornea, the aqueous humor, the 
crystalline lens, and the vitreots humor. It has 
also in its interior a diaphragm called the iris, in 
the center of which is an aperture called the pu- 
pil. Every person may, therefore, be said to 
have charge of two pupils, and to carry them 
wherever he goes. And they are of a class of 
pupils unlike all others; for, according to one of 
the wise sayings of the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table, they are like the minds of bigots; the 
more light you throw upon them the more they 
contract. But to proceed: the sclerotic coat is 
the white of the eye; the choroid coat completely 
lines the sclerotic, is perforated behind by the 
optic nerve, is united before with the iris, and 
lined within by the retina. The latter does not, 
however, adhere to it, as the two are separated 
by a black pigment or paint, called the pigmentum 
nigrum. Some think that this paint approaches 
the nature of indigo; others that it consists 
chiefly of carbon and iron. The retina lines the 
choroid coat, and is a soft, thin, pulpy, grayish 
membrane formed by the final expansion of the 
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optic nerve. The cornea is a convex, transparent 
membrane, constituting the front part of the 
eye, and taking its name from its horn-like 
structure. It has neither nerves nor bloodves- 
sels, and is harder and tougher in old age than in 
youth. The space between the cornea and the 
crystalline lens is the aqueous humor. The crys- 
talline lens is so called from its appearance and 
its office, It issurrounded by a capsule, the inte- 
rior of which is moistened by a slightly-viscid 
and transparent secretion. The lens is more con- 
vex behind than before, and consists of a number 
of concentric ellipsoid layers, increasing in dens- 
ity from the circumference to the center. The 
vitreous humor resembles glass, is convex behind 
and concave before, and is invested by a sort of 
thin membrane. The iris is composed of two 
sets of muscular fibers, the outer ones radiating 
so as to dilate the pupil; the inner ones circular 
and concentric so as to control it. This is the 
colored part of the eye, which is seen through 
the cornea. In blue eyes its tissue is said to be 
nearly white, and the color to be caused by the 
black pigment which appears through it. In 
man the pupil of the eye is circular; in other 
animals it has various shapes. That of the cat, 
for example, has one form by day and another 
by night. 

The apparent size of the eye depends on the 
extent to which the eyelids are opened. Hence, 
it is not scientific to say that a person has small 
eyes. We would, perhaps, better say that a per- 
son needs to have his eyelids stitched up. 

It ıs a singular fact, in respect to the eye, that 
the extract of belladonna has the effect of di- 
lating the pupil when applied to the eyelid. 
It has also a disastrous effect on the iris when 
taken in too large a quantity internally. The 
Rey. J. R. Jaques, of Rochester, New York, has 
a child, both of whose bright eyes were made to 
burst open in consequence of belladonna unskill- 
fully administered by a physician. As we gazed 
on the ruins of those precious orbs which once 
shone beneath the white fair forehead of that 
little boy, we felt a sadness which made us mute, 
and which was ready to deepen into grief! 

The images made in the retina of the eye are 
always inverted. 

The pigmentum nigrum absorbs the rays when 
they have passed through the retina, and thus 
obviates the confusion which would result from a 
variety of reflections. f 

Any object not subtending an angle of the six- 
tieth of a degree is invisible, except in cases of 
extraordinary visual power. 

Objects too far off are not seen, because the 
light from them is absorbed before it reaches the 
retina. 
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Each of the humors of the eye contributes, by 
its peculiar form and density, to cause a converg- 
ence of the rays—the aqueous from its convex 
form; the crystalline from its double convexity 
and its density, which is greater than that of the 
aqueous; and the vitreous from its concavity and 
its density, which is less than that of the crys- 
talline. 

The eye is supposed to adapt itself to different 
distances by the dilation and the contraction of 
its pupil. Thus the distance of the crystalline 
lens from the retina is changed. The pupil en- 
larges or contracts from the action of the ciliary 
ligaments—certain delicate processes which radi- 
ate from the anterior margin of the choroid coat, 
where it unites with the base of the iris. 

When the crystalline len can not be brought 
sufficiently near the cornea, objects at hand are 
seen indistinctly, and distant objects clearly. 
But when the crystalline lens can not be brought 
sufficiently near the retina, remote objects are 
seen indistinctly and objects at hand are seen 
clearly. In the former case the difficulty may 
be removed by convex glasses; in the latter by 
concave glasses, Hence spectacles are made con- 
vex for presbyopic, or long-sighted people, and 
concave for myopic, or near-sighted people. 

We see two objects for one when we use both 
eyes, as may be shown by placing any tall slen- 
der object a few feet before us and examining its 
relative situation compared with a spot on a wall 
im the distance. The spot, if hidden by the ob- 
ject when both eyes are open, will be visible to 
each eye when each is used singly. 

The visual angle is that formed by the lines 
which touch the extremities of an object and 
cross at the center of the crystalline lens. As 
this angle varies according to the distance of ob- 
jects, it follows that when any thing to which 
the eye is directed is in a sloping position, it will 


| appear more or less shortened. This is called 


foreshortening ; and it explains why, when we 
look obliquely at a long line of buildings or row 
of trees, we can not see the intervals between the 
more distant ones. The art of drawing objects 
with their foreshortenings, is called perspective. 
When a ray of light falls on the center of the 
optic nerve it excites no sensation, and the point 
from which the ray comes is not seen. Dr. Dun- 
gleson thinks, that in this case the ray falls on 
bloodvessels rather than on the nerve. The fol- 
lowing experiment is mentioned by Mariotte to 
prove the fact itself. Fasten on an obscure wall, 
at about the hight of the eye, a small round pa- 
per; then fasten another on the right side of it 
at about two feet distant, but lower than the 
first. Then place yourself over against the first 
and recede little by little, keeping your right eye 
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on the same, and at about ten feet distant the 
second paper will totally disappear. 

When an object is too minute to be distinctly 
seen, in consequence of the divergence of the rays 
from it, it may be seen through a little aperture 
in a paper or a card, as the rays of greatest di- 
vergence will then be precluded. 

If pressure is made on the ball of the closed 
eye, behind the cornea, so as to affect the retina, 
there will be seen concentric luminous circles op- 
posite the part on which the pressure is made. 
Tf the pressure is continued for twenty or thirty 
seconds, a broad, undefined light, increasing in 
intensity, will rise before the eye. If the eyelids 
are opened to the light and the latter experiment 
repeated, the eye will in a few seconds be blind. 
In particular states of the stomach pressure on 
the bloodvessels back of the eye will also pro- 
duce spectra. In slight affections the spectra will 
be floating masses of blue light, appearing and 
disappearing in succession; but in severe affec- 
tions they will be either green or yellow. Hence 
sensations of light may be produced by mechan- 
ical pressure on the retina. When the retina is 
compressed in total darkness it gives out light; 
when compressed in light its sensibility is in- 
ereased; and when dilated in light it becomes in- 
sensible to luminous impressions. 

If we look with one eye at a red wafer fixed 
on a white ground, and then turn the eye to an- 
other part of the ground, a green wafer will be 
seen. If the wafer have any other color, the eye, 
when turned from it, will, by the same law, see a 
wafer having that color which is precisely oppo- 

_site to it in the solar spectrum. A black wafer 
gives the appearance of a white one; a red wafer 
that of a green one; an orange wafer that of a 
blue one; an indigo wafer that of a yellow one, 
M. Æpinus, when the sun was near the horizon, 
fixed his eye steadily on it for fifteen seconds. 
He then shut his eye and saw an irregular, pale 
greenish yellow image of the sun, surrounded by 
‘a faint red border. Opening his eye he directed 
it to a white ground and saw a brownish red im- 
age of the sun, with a sky-blue border. Then 
shutting it, he saw a green image of the sun, 
having a border of different red. Opening it 
again and turning it to a white ground as before, 
he saw an image of the sun more red than for- 
merly and a border of a brighter sky-blue. When 
his eye was again shut he saw an image of the 
sun, which was green modified by sky-blue, and 
which had a border of red still different from the 
former. Opening his eye on a white ground he 
saw a red image of the sun, with a sky-blue 
border, but having different shades from the last. 
“His eye being closed he saw, after four or five 
minutes, an image of the sun of a finer sky-blue, 





and having a brillant red border. He opened 
his eye once more, and the image was brilliant 
red, and the border a fine sky-blue. These re- 
markable ocular spectra are called accidental 
colors. 

A person entering a brilliantly-lighted room 
from a dark apartment, is for a time unable to 
see any thing. This is because the retina is 
made insensible by the brilliance. If the light 
which falls on the eye is feeble the retina is soon 
fatigued, and objects seem to appear and disap- 
pear mysteriously. But when the retina is thus 
fatigued a side look will avail, as the rays will 
then fall on a neighboring and unwearied portion 
of the retina. These facts explain the whole 
phenomena of accidental colors. 

The retina, in certain diseased states of the 
nervous system, is unusually disposed to retain 
the impressions made on it by reflections of feeble 
light. It follows from this that the ocular spec- 
trum of accidental colors may remain for a long 
time when the cause has been removed. And 
this is a fact which is supposed to explain many 
cases coming under the head of apparitions. 
Thomas De Quincey, in his Confessions of an 
English Opium-Hater, mentions certain terrors 
which resulted. to him from what he calls “the 
creative power of the eye,” as that power was 
influenced by the mighty drug. He quotes, in 
illustration of his méaning, the words of a child 
who, speaking of the images appearing to its 
closed eyes, said, “I can tell them to go, and 
they go; but sometimes they come when I do mt 
tell them to come.” Thus he. reveals a horrid 
experience of his own, the true explanation of 
which may, perhaps, be found in the fact above 
stated. 

Such is the human eye, as an object of scien- 
tific study. I should not have set my hand to 
express the bare theory of vision, had it not 
seemed to me that even the picture of the eye < 
which would thereby be drawn, would have 
very few hard and unwinning parts. But now I 
turn afresh to the more intangible marvels of 
this matchless piece of. Divine skill—this spheric 
organ of beauty, and mystery, and power. 

I have hinted at eye-influence as an auxiliary 
to the public speaker. And we may well think 
long on this point. Far too much preaching 
there is that stirs not the souls of men, simply 
for the want of sufficient force from the eyes. 
Take advice here, ye scholarly clergymen, who 
read all your sermons. I know ye would not 
spend in vain your intelligent breath before the 
people. Ye would utter from your pulpits words 
that should chase the cares of the world out of 
many hearts, and give to those hearts the great 
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sad throb which is the harbinger of regeneration 
and a holy life. And I know that ye would have 
a revival of religion about you all the year round. 
Now, why are these things not so? Why have 
ye so many “dear hearers” that hear you not? 
Ye work hard during the week to make bread 
for the needy souls ye would feed; and when the 
Sabbath comes ye cast forth that bread; but as 
its costly crumbs fall and fall, alas! too few have 
any care to catch them. O, why do ye not learn 
the art of giving men and women an appetite for 
your sermons?—the art of making your human 
flocks hungry for the bread that ye give them? 

The preacher needs a piercing glance to make 
his utterance piercing, and a glance of mild earn- 
estness to make his utterance tender and wooing. 
Very weak is he without his eyes to help him. 
Think what a figure Paul would have made on 
Mars Hill reading to the Greek Epicureans and 
Stoics his thoughts concerning Jesus and the res- 
urrection! Consider what an effect Patrick Henry 
would have produced had he read to his audience 
that speech which ends with the words, “ liberty 
or death!” Ah! how pitiful that so many fine 
and true sentiments have fallen stillborn from 
the lips of hard-working sermon-readers in this 
world! But the fact should teach every preacher 
a lasting lesson. Let no one of the clergy hope 
to shake the worldly hearts of our generation by 
discoursing to them exclusively from a manu- 
script. It is impossible to do so. We are ready 
to admit that some reading preachers are success- 
ful; but after all their success will be found to 
depend, to an untold extent, on the untrammeled 
exercise they occasionally give to their potent 
eyes. Not by bare words can men be roused; 
and not even by eloquence, accompanied solely 
by superior action. The look of the eye is a 
power. Blindfold a gifted orator, and you dis- 
able him almost as much as Samson was disabled 
by the removal of his locks. Webster could 
make a mighty speech while one of his arms was 
in a sling; for it is related that he once did this. 
But do you think that Webster could have 
spoken mightily with his great black eyes fixed 
on an essay? 

The extent to which eye-influence can of itself 
sustain interchange of thought and feeling, is 
well understood by lovers. Consider how many 
volumes might be made out of what is this day 
silently communicated by one fond eye to another, 
in different places all round the world. There 
lives a tender meaning which he who has never 
been a lover knows not well uow to appreciate 
in those words of Byron: 


“ And eyes looked love to eyes which spoke again.” 


“Thou hast rayished my heart with one of thine 


eyes,” says the author of “Solomon’s Song.” 
And in this sentence is there not expressed some- 
thing that every true heart has felt? 

It is interesting to observe what the poets and 
the novelists have written concerning the potency 
of eyes. “Vain and forgotten,” says Mr. Emer- 
son in one of his pieces of poetic prose, “are all 
the fine offers and offices of hospitality unless 
there is a holiday in the eye.” The Eastern 
writers likened wanton eyes to “blue water-lilies 
agitated by the breezes.” In “Lalla Rookh” 
Moore makes one of his characters utter a tribute 
to eye-influence, which is transcendently beau- 
tiful: 

“ To see 
Those virtuous eyes forever turned on me; 
And in their light rechastened silently, 
Like the stained web that whitens in the sun, 
Grow pure by being purely shone upon.” 


Sterne has given, in his “Tristram Shandy,” one 
very amusing passage touching the expressive- 
ness of loving eyes. You can, perhaps, recall it. 
Widow Wadman had pretended to “ Uncle Toby” 
that a troublesome mote had found way into her 
eye; and it was her wish that he should look into 
it. And, “honest soul!” says Sterne, “he did 
look into it, with as much innocence of heart as 
ever child looked into a raree show-box.” But 
he found no mote there—nothing but “one lam- 
bent delicious fire, furtively shooting out from 
every point of it, in all directions, into his own.” 
Moore thus vivaciously gives the language of 
the black eye and of the blue: 


“The brilliant black eye 
May in triumph let fly 
All its darts without caring who feels ’em; 
But the soft eye of blue, 
Though it scatter wounds too, 
Is much better pleased when it heals ’em. 


The black eye may say, 
‘Come and worship my ray— 
By adoring, perhaps you may move me.’ 
But the blue eye, half hid, 
Says from under its lid, 
I love, and am yonrs, if you love me. 


1” 


What I have called eye-influence is, of course, 
a power or force that has its origin in something 
more wonderful than the organ of vision, It is 
an influence which is exerted by the mind itself. 
“The alleged power to charm down insanity or 
ferocity in beasts,” says Mr. Emerson, “is a 
power behind the eye.” And again he says, 
“The reason why men do not obey us, is because 
they see the mud at the bottom of our eye.” 
Eye-influence is indefinable; but every true soul 
puts it forth. It is a mysterious electricity. 
Who can tell what triumphs have been won by 
this? Who can tell the hights of ecstatic inspi- 
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ration to which this has raised the souls of noble 
poets? We all know the silent power of the 
pen; but there is a source of silent power which, 
though far less is said of it than of the pen, has 
wrought even finer and more precious marvels. 
Ask thy heart, reader, how great is the power of 
a thoughtful, earnest eye? Ask it if it can not 
remember moments when, compared with the 
thrill produced by this, the effect of the sweetest 
music would have seemed common and poor? I 
am not unwilling to believe the story which is 
told of the famous engineer, George Stephenson. 
When he was asked “what he considered the 
most powerful force in nature?” he said, “I will 
answer that question. It is the eye of a woman 
to the man that loves her; for if a woman looks 
with affection on a man, should he go to the ut- 
termost ends of the earth the recollection of that 
look would bring him back.” There are those 
who, many a long while, have sat apart in mortal 
assemblies, indifferent to whatever voice may 
have been speaking in their hearing; experiencing 
no weariness in their seats; remaining totally 
silent all of the time; and yet being now sad and 
now glad; now anxiously in doubt, and now 
thrilled by reassurance; now sweetly bewildered, 
and now eager to be bewildered in the same way 
again. Dear, loving souls! how they lived in 
each other! How they told their feelings, each 
to each, through their eyes! Heaven bless all 
such to the end of time! 


GREAT TRIUMPHS OF THE GOSPEL. 


BY REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL. D. 


METHODISM IN THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, 


HE Church has been startled with frequent 

and extraordinary intimations of the success 
of Methodism in the Southern Ocean, but our 
information respecting it has been vague and 
` broken. We propose to give, in a few articles, a 
connected and historical outline of this great 
movement of Methodist evangelization in the 
Southern world—the most marvelous example of 
missionary success, perhaps, in the history of 
Christianity, ancient or modern. 

Oceanica claims the attention of geographers 
as itself a vast island world. It is sharing with 
North America the movement of European emi- 
gration, and is undoubtedly destined to become 
one of the grandest theaters of the human race, 
The picturesque scenery of many of its islands, 
the salubrity of their brilliant climate, and the 
spontaneous abundance of their productions, have 
arrayed them before the gaze of the civilized 
world with almost the ideal charms of paradise. 





Some of the books of the early navigators added 
to these charms of nature fanciful pictures of hu- 
manity: of a simple, happy, and, in some places, 
a comparatively-virtuous people. But the poetic 
dream has been dispelled. This natural Eden 
has been disclosed as the nearest vicinage of per- 
dition. Incessant war and murder, habitual vio- 
lation of even the instinctive virtues of human- 
ity, the extreme degradation of woman, ferocity 
unsurpassed in Dahomey or Ashantee, polygamy, 
infanticide, boundless licentiousness, all crowned 
with cannibalism, which was esteemed a heroic 
virtue, are at last proved to have been the chief 
characteristics of these “children of nature.” 

Here, then, was a sphere of missionary labor 
which challenged the heroism of Christianity. 
Methodism early directed its attention to the vast 
and desolate field. The next year, indeed, after 
the arrival of Coke’s missionaries in Asia, its first 
Australian missionary appeared in New South 
Wales. This mission was commenced in 1815; 
it reached, five years later, Van Dieman’s Land; 
in two years more the Friendly Isles and the 
neighboring groups; in one year more New Zea- 
land; in twelve years more the Fiji Islands; in 
three years more South Australia; and in one 
year more West Australia: thus making, by the 
centenary year of Methodism, lodgments in the 
most important positions of this ocean world. 
Its later progress has been such as can not be 
contemplated by the most sober-minded without 
astonishment. It hâs organized, with the con- 
sent of the parent Church, a distinct branch of 
Methodism, an Australian Conference, comprising 
more than a hundred and fifty preachers, many 
of them natives, a host of local preachers, among 
whom are men of chieftain and of even royal 
rank, nearly forty thousand communicants, aca- 
demic and collegiate institutions, a publishing- 
house, two official journals, a mission ship, and 
most other provisions of English and American 
Christianity. It has invaded the darkest regions 
of cannibalism, has rescued tens of thousands of 
their population from the lowest barbarism of the 
earth, and now presents to the wondering con- 
templation of the Christian world thousands of 
them with not only reformed, but sanctified lives. 
Should the Church in European or American 
lands wish to cite the best exemplification of its 
faith now on the globe, the purest observance of 
its Sabbath and of all its external rites, the best 
practice of both its morals and its more spiritual 
virtues, in the homes of the common people as 
well as in the abodes of royalty, it must name 
these redeemed islands. 

The historian must indeed be perplexed to 
know how to perform worthily the task of re- 
cording, except in numerous volumes, the mar- 
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vels of these Christian triumphs. The heroic de- 
votion of the missionaries and their wives; the 
scarcely describable scenes of degradation and 
ferocity which they had at first to confront: the 
strangling of women in their presence, as a fu- 
neral solemnity at the deaths of chiefs or kings; 
the spectacles of murdered children, of feasts of 
human flesh, of scarcely intermitted wars which 
were more massacres than battles; the hardly 
disguised and universal obscenities; the benign 
victories of the Gospel amid these horrors; the 
overthrow of idols: the burning of scores of idol 
temples on a single day; the conversion of thou- 
sands of idolaters in a single week, hundreds of 
them, with their chiefs and kings, bowed in 
prayer, calling, with awakened consciences and 
tears, upon the invisible God for purification ; the 
erection of chapels, the introduction of schools, 
of the arts of civilized industry, and of laws 
more thoroughly Christian than any elsewhere 
regarded among the most Christian States; the 
summary suppression and deep abhorrence of all 
traces of the old heathenism in many entire isl- 
ands; the raising up of a devoted and powerful 
native ministry; the conducting of unavoidable 
defensive war on strictly Christian principles, in 
which the benignity of the Gospel has been found 
more powerful, even with savages, than arms or 
diplomacy; the peaceful and often triumphant 
deaths of native converts—such are sdme of the 
facts which must be described in any adequate 
history of these unparalleled missions, and to 
which our limits will allow of but passing allu- 
sions. 

Like most of the great movements of Chris- 
tianity, the introduction of Methodism into Oce- 
anica was by the humblest means. New South 
Wales was an English penal colony—a population 
of felons cast upon a heathen land, and held in 
doubtful check by the sternest rigors of law, with 
a comparatively few families of virtuous agricul- 
tural settlers from England. Among the latter 
were some Wesleyan Methodists, to whom the 
class meeting, as usual, afforded the nucleus of a 
Church—the commencement of the whole struct- 
ure of Methodism in the South Sea Islands. The 
first class in Australia was formed on the 6th of 
March, 1812—a memorable epoch. By the fol- 
lowing July it had multiplied to three such meet- 
ings, two in Sydney and one in Windsor. A 
young Irishman, educated and devout, though 
branded for a crime which had incurred the sen- 
tence of death at home, but the penalty of which 
had been commuted to transportation, was one 
of the class-leaders. While awaiting his doom 
in a prison in Ireland, the zealous Methodists of 
the town got access to his cell; his conscience 
was awakened under their exhortations and 
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prayers; he confessed his crime, and experienced 
the pardoning grace of God and the compassion 
of the Government. His former good character, 
his talents and education, which had yielded be- 
fore a strong temptation to commit forgery, and 
his sincere penitence, justified the clemency of 
the law, and he was spared to achieve incalcula- 
ble good to the world. His Methodist visitors 
took leave of him as he departed for the colony, 
blessing him with their prayers, and placing in 
his hards a copy of the Bible. Soon after his 
arrival he began to read prayers among the peo- 
ple, and at last tq expound to them the Word of 
God. “He was bred to the bar,” writes one of 
his fellow-leaders, ‘‘is sensible, is of a humble, 
affectionate disposition, and zealous in the cause 
of God. I doubt not—especially could his re- 
proach be wiped away—that he would make a 
useful man.’ But this reclaimed youth exem- 
plified in his own person the most blessed truth 
he was to teach, that “ where sin abounded grace 
did much more abound; that as sin hath reigned 
unto death, eyen so might grace reign, through 
righteousness, unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” Such is “the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God.” Such was its first Methodist 
preacher in the great Southern world. Ireland, 
which gave Methodism to the North American 
continent, and the first Wesleyan missionaries to 
Asia and Southern Africa, need not hesitate to 
claim the honor of a share in founding the system 
of Wesley in the Southern Ocean by her branded 
son. 

The new Church, a score in number, celebrated 
its first love-feast at Windsor, on the 3d of April, 
1812. It applied to the Home Missionary Com- 
mittee for preachers. Samuel Leigh was sent 
out, and on the 10th of August, 1815, landed at 
Port Jackson. Thus was begun, says a mission- 
ary authority, that Methodist scheme of South 
Sea evangelization, “which, under the blessing 
of God, has resulted in the establishment of one 
of the largest of the British colonial Churches, 
having now an independent Conference, and 
nearly 100,000 persons under its pastoral care; 
which has also rescued from sin and the sinner’s 
doom hundreds of those whose crimes had driven 
them from their native land; for the missionaries 
have sought out the unhappy exiles, and in many 
an instance have those banished ones, in the land 
of their captivity, repented under the influence 
of Christian admonition, and found mercy at the 
hand of God; and the morning of eternity alone 
will tell how many of these children of crime 
and punishment shall be welcomed in heaven by 
the parents and friends who, in shame ‘and de- 
spair, had seldom dared to mention their names 
on earth, Such was the agency from which orig- 
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inated the Australian and Polynesian Wesleyan 
missions to the aboriginals of the Southern hem- 
isphere, and which this day yields—including 
members, scholars, and regular hearers—a result 
of more than 25,000 Christianized heathens to 
the pastoral care of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. ‘What hath God wrought!) To him 
alone be all the glory!” 

Leigh, a most faithful and heroic man, speedily 
saw three chapels erected at Sydney, Windsor, 
and Castlereagh, four Sunday schools opened, and 
a circuit formed, reaching over a hundred and 
fifty miles and including fifteen regular preaching- 
places. Walter Lawry was sent out to aid him, 
and arrived at Sydney May 1, 1818. Leigh, who 
had been toiling three years, fell upon his neck 
and kissing him exclaimed: “Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” 

There were at Leigh’s arrival but four chap- 
lains in the colony; its foreign population was 
about 20,000, and was generally and profoundly 
demoralized. The aboriginals were accessible to 
the two missionaries, and were met often at points 
on their circuit. The evangelists suffered the 


severest hardships; they were exposed to insults 
from the wretched felons to whom they brought 
the blessings of religion, and to perils from the 
native savages; they traveled long and rugged 


routes, sleeping frequently on boards, or on the 
bare earth, with their saddle-bags for pillows and 
their overcoats for covering; but they were to 
witness such triumphs of the Gospel as have sel- 
dom or never been exceeded. 

Inestimably important as must be their success 
in the colony, now rapidly becoming the center 
of the fifth great division of the globe, we turn 
to the aboriginal missions of both Australia and 
Polynesia for the greatest trials and triumphs of 
the infant Church. 

In 1820 a mission was projected among the 
natives of the former. Lawry wrote home for 
missionaries. “From us,” he said, “in a few 
years, I expect to see them sally forth to those 
islands which spot the sea on every side of us. 
The Friendly Isles, the Fijis, New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia, New Zealand, New Georgia; and then 
to the north again, very contiguous to us, are the 
islands of New Guinea, New Ireland, Celebes, 
Timor, Borneo, Gilolo, and a great cluster of 
thickly-inhabited missionary fields; but we want 
more missionaries.” Ever since his predictions 
have been rapidly becoming history. 

Leigh went to England, pleaded in the Church- 
es for the mission, and for the opening of one in 
New Zealand, and returned accompanied by 
William Horton and Thomas Walker. Walker 
began with a tribe which had learned enough of 
English to afford him facilities for studying their 
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own language. He had some success; but the 
unsettled habits of the people defeated his plans 
for years, and in 1828 the mission was suspended. 
It was renewed in 1836 with three missionaries, 
two at Port Philip, South Australia, and one at 
Perth, West Australia, They subsequently re- 
ceived additional laborers and multiplied their 
stations. In 1838 another mission was begun at 
Geelong, Australia Felix, with two laborers. 
Through severest trials the missionaries stead- 
fastly continued their work; they acquired the 
native languages, they translated portions of the 
Scriptures, instituted schools at each station, pre- 
pared school-books, established the printing- 
press, and founded a training institution for na- 
tive preachers and teachers, which now educates 
some twenty-five young men. In each of these 
three missions the elementary arts of civilized 
life have been introduced; each has farms, and 
thus provides means for a large part of its ex- 
penses. 

The discovery of the gold regions in Australia 
have turned the current of European emigration 
toward this distant country, thousands of reck- 
less adventurers have poured in upon it, from 
whom the aboriginal race will probably suffer 
much; but a new Anglo-Saxon empire is founded, 
and Methodism has laid broadly its own founda- 
tions among both the native and foreign popula- 
tion. Its independent organization as a Confer- 
ence, with its large ministry, its thousands of 
Church members, its numerous chapels, its semi- 
naries, printing-presses, and growing wealth, ren- 
der it one of the most important, if not, indeed, 
the most important moral security of the rising 
commonwealth. 

While these efforts for Australia were in prog- 
ress, the important island of Tasmania, or Van 
Dieman’s Land, to the southward, was not neg- 
lected. As early as 1820 the London Committee 
projected a mission for it, and William Horton 
began there his labors when there was but one 
other preacher of the Gospel on the island. He 
describes the population as utterly demoralized, 
the natives as debased and suffering extremely 
from the ravages of the white convicts and set- 
tlers, who were equally atrocious and unblushing 
in their vices, But even here were found, at the 
arrival of the missionary, a few Methodists, who, 
without pastoral care, had organized classes and 
were erecting a chapel. The Governor had the 
good sense to encourage the mission. He applied 
in 1827 for additional preachers, offering to pay, 
from the public funds, for the passage and partial 
support of two. Reénforcements were sent out 
from time to time. In 1832 the convict settle- 
ment at Port Arthur was made a station at the 
instance of the Government, and William But- 
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ters was sent to labor there. Christianity tri- 
umphed over the vices of the degraded and pro- 
scribed people, and successive governors of the 
colony have gratefully acknowledged the services 
rendered by the missionaries among these out- 
casts. In 1837 four additional preachers were 
appointed to extend the operations of the mis- 
sion. It was farther enlarged in 1839, when the 
statistics showed nine missionaries, five hundred 
and seventy Church members, and nine hundred 
and twenty-two scholars. John Waterhouse, ap- 
pointed in 1839 general superintendent of all the 
Australian and Polynesian missions, devised 
measures which rapidly extended and fortified 
them, and which led at last to their independent 
organization and self-support. But he perished 
by the exhaustion and exposures of his labors 
and long journeys. One of these journeys in 
Tasmania so affected his health as to bring his 
useful career to a close. 

Before Leigh went to England he had gone 
fourteen hundred miles, to the island of New 
Zealand, for the restoration of his enfeebled health 
by the voyage, and to ascertain the practicability 
of a mission among its cannibals. On entering, 
for the first time, one of the native villages, he 
passed twelve human heads tattooed and arranged 
along the pathway. He “felt that he had reached 
the region and shadow of death.” He resolved 
thenceforward to wrestle with the powers of 
darkness in this their worst domain. 

His appeal in England was effectual, though 
not without opposition from the fears of the 
Church for the expenses and hazards of so formi- 
dable an undertaking. In 1821 he returned to 
begin his mission, He was baffled in his first 
efforts by wars among the tribes, and had to seek 
shelter among the national Church missionaries 
in another part of the island. There, however, 
he studied the native language, At last, joined 
by two more missionaries, Turner and White, he 
commenced his work on the north-east coast, at 
Wangarea, The chief welcomed them, but he 
was a ferocious man, and soon became their en- 
emy. The mission premises were often threat- 
ened. The missionaries were confronted by sav- 
ages whose spears were pointed at their breasts, 
On a certain occasion Turner found several chiefs 
seated at a fire, roasting one of their slaves be- 
tween two logs for their food. His remonstran- 
ces and warnings of the judgments of God upon 
such barbarities, could have little other effect yet 
than to surprise them, The mission advanced, 
however; some of the natives gave evidence of 
genuine conversion; a house was built, several 
acres of land were cleared, inclosed, and planted ; 
chapels were erected in two villages by the hands 
of the missionaries themselves; the native chil- 
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dren were beginning to learn to read; but sud- 
denly an invasion of savages, on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, 1827, overthrew all that had been done. 

Down to the year 1830, after ten years of la- 
bors and sufferings, the mission seemed a failure. 
Good signs, however, followed. Many of the 
savages became impressed with the truths of the 
Gospel. They thronged to the public worship, 
and began to doubt their own traditions and to 
abandon their superstitions. Conversions became 
frequent, and classes were formed and crowded. 
The inquiring natives came great distances to the 
meetings, some rowing in canoes forty miles for 
the purpose. Additional missionaries arrived 
and zealously improved the favorable oppor- 
tunity. Important chiefs, noted warriors, hoary- 
headed cannibals, “were sitting at the feet of 
Jesus, anxious to learn and ready to do the will 
of God.” Many native teachers and preachers 
were raised up, and extended the labors of the 
mission along the coast and into the interior. 
Repeated deputations arrived from the south to 
invite thither missionaries and teachers; the na- 
tives had even erected there several chapels, and 
assembled to worship the Christian’s God, as best 
they could, by the aid of whatever Christian 
knowledge they had indirectly received. The Lon- 
don Committee could not disregard the calls of the 
mission; its laborers were reénforced and its plans 
enlarged. The missionaries not only mastered 
the language, but gave it.a religious literature. 
It possessed not a single book when they began 
their work; but they taught the children to read, 
introduced the printing-press, and issued thou- 
sands of copies of various publications. An in- 
stitution for the training of native evangelists 
was established. Chapels were erected in most 
of the villages around the principal missionary 
stations, and the “circuit system” of England 
was adopted. The blessings of civilized life have 
followed in the train of the Christian virtues. 
More than a hundred chapels and nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty other preaching-places have been 
opened; twenty missionaries and more than three 
hundred local preachers are proclaiming the Word 
of life in them. Nearly five thousand communi- 
cants are enrolled in the societies, and more than 
ten thousand hearers attend public worship in 
the chapels. VA‘ Methodist college has been erect- 
ed at Auckland.. Nearly two hundred Sunday 
schools and eighty-eight day schools are sustained. 
Already three-fourths of the adult population 
can read, and two-thirds can write their own 
language correctly, a greater proportion than in 
many of the Christian States of Europe. One 
fact alone is sufficient to crown these triumphs 
of the Gospel: cannibalism has entirely ceased, 
and is remembered only with horror, 
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SIX MONTHS IN THE KITCHEN. 


BY CAROLINE CARKUD. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


HE morning of the first of March was in- 

tensely cold, and the passengers from Pitts- 
burg to Philadelphia, who had been all night in 
the cars, came shiveringly out, and hurried into 
the omnibuses and cars which were waiting. 
Among them was a thoughtful, gentlemanly- 
looking man, no less a person, in fact, than Mr. 
Charles Huntley, of Boston, who was just re- 
turning from his western trip, and having some 
business in Philadelphia, took it in his way. 

Leaving his baggage at the hotel where he 
took breakfast, he proceeded to visit several 
business houses and offices, and, being very suc- 
cessful in finding the gentlemen whom he wished 
to see, concluded he should be able to leave in 
the afternoon. He was walking briskly along 
Chesnut-street, when he suddenly stopped, for as 
two young ladies emerged from a fashionable 
shop he was startled to see the beautiful face of 
Katy Callihan. He looked again, scarcely able 
to believe his senses. The lady was just follow- 
ing her friend into a carriage, which immedi- 
ately drove off. Her rich dress, velvet cloak, 
and costly furs betokened wealth, but he could 
not be mistaken, it was certainly Katy, the 
Katy whom he had left in his sister-in-law’s 
kitchen, and whose bright young face had seemed 
to accompany him in all his travels. His first 
impulse was to keep the carriage in sight and 
learn where she went; but finding this impossi- 
ble, he walked to his hotel in a very thoughtful 
mood, 

His business was accomplished, but he could 
not think of leaving the city till he had seen 
Kate and learned from her the reason of this 
transformation—a transformation which verified 
all his former suspicions regarding her. 

Looking abstractly over the hotel register, he 
was suddenly roused by seeing the name of “F. 
S. Gleason, Boston.” His heart throbbed quick- 
ly. “Why was Frank Gleason in Philadelphia? 
Could Katy have any thing to do with it? He 
should not have her if she had.” 

Charles Huntley—the calm, self-possessed 
Charles Huntley—clinched his hands tightly, 
and walked into the open air to cool his thoughts. 
He had made up his mind some time before to 
woo sweet Katy for his wife, but never till now, 
when he feared to lose her, had he realized how 
dearly he loved her, how hard it would be to 
give herup. He thought of her winning beauty, 
her graceful form, her musical voice, her woman- 
ly purity, her sweet deference to himself, her 
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| unaffected piety, and felt that her presence would 


make his home a little paradise, while without | 
her life would be a mere routine of duties. 

And Frank Gleason—he might be proud of her | 
grace and beauty, but he would never cherish 
her as tenderly and watch over her as carefully 
as he could do; of that he felt certain. He 
resolved to wait and see him, and know whether 
Katy was indeed the magnet which brought him 
here. He watched anxiously till about two 
o'clock, when he saw him coming, and went to 
meet him in a careless way, as though he had no 
thought of seeing an acquaintance. 

“Why, Huntley! how are you, old fellow? 
When did you arrive?” 

“This morning. How long have you been 
here?” 

“Three days.” 

“Did you come on business?” 

“Well, yes, pretty important business; I came 
to see Miss Kate Clifford, alias Katy Callihan.” 

“JT do not understand you,’ said Huntley, 
speaking very slowly to hide his emotions. 

“What, have none of your family written you 
the news?” 

“No. Isabel can not control her hand to 
guide a pen, and Laura hates to write, while 
Henry never says any thing about the family, 
only ‘all well as usual; so if you have any 
news do pray tell it.” 

“Well, the truth is I was very much inter- 
ested in pretty Katy, and resolved to get ac- 
quainted with her in spite of you, and I did, too, 
and when your little niece told me she had left 
your brothers house I resolved to find her. 
Anna said she used to visit Mrs. John Harper; 
so I went and introduced myself to that lady, 
and demanded information as to her position and 
whereabouts. She laughed, and said there was 
no longer any motive for concealment, so she was 
perfectly willing to tell me.” 

“Well, what did she say?” asked Charles im- 
patiently, and Frank proceeded to tell what the 
reader already knows. 

“Where is she now?” said Charles, when he 
had concluded. 

“Why, when I came here she was at her aunt’s 
out a few miles in the country. I believe she 
calls that her home; but to-day she is in town 
with her friend, Miss Mason. They seem very 
intimate.” 

“You have seen her, then ?” 

“QO, yes; I went out there as soon as I came 
to the city, but I could not get an opportunity 
of seeing her alone.” 

“T should like to see her.” 

“Well, come with me this evening and you 
ean. I wish you would, for I should like to 
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have you talk to Miss Mabel Mason while I 
have a little confidential chat with Kate.” 

A faint flush crept over Charles Huntley’s 
high forehead. 

“I suppose that means you wish to offer her 
your hand,” he remarked. 

“That is the idea,” said Frank, complacently ; 
“and I flatter myself it will not take her very 
long to say yes. I am not very bad looking, 
you know, and the governor has plenty of rocks, 
besides which she knows that I admired her 
when she was in the shade, and that gives me a 
great advantage. All girls are romantic, you 
know, like to be admired for themselves alone, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“I think we had better go to dinner,” replied 
his friend abruptly, turning to walk into the 
hotel, on the steps of which they had been 
for some time standing. 

“T am ready,” said Frank; “but will you go 
with me this evening?” 

Yes. 

Kate and Mabel sat in one of Mrs. Mason’s 
luxurious parlors, 

“T declare, Kate,” said Mabel, “I almost wish 
I was a Christian, I never before knew you to 
be so steadily cheerful, and I was so afraid you 
would think it your duty to be sad and gloomy.” 


, 


“Why, Mabel, your mother is never gloomy.” 
“No, she is not gloomy, but she is always 
telling me to be more gentle and forgiving, and I 


dont want to be either. I don’t like people 
who have not pride enough to resent an injury; 
and, besides, mamma neyer cared for theaters 
and such things since papa died; so it was not 
hard for her to give them up like it, must be for 
a young girl like you.” 

Kate smiled. “If you had exchanged a stone 
for a diamond, Bell, you would not be pining to 
get your stone back, would you?” 

“Why, no, of course not,” 

“Well, what I have gained is of such infinitely- 
greater importance than what I have lost that it 
would be impossible to be sad in thinking of the 
exchange.” 

There was a pause, and Mabel was willing to 
change the subject. 

“Your aunt Jane thinks you a much more 
important person than she used to,” she said. 

“Yes, she says she is perfectly satisfied with 
me, and she has already given me the deeds she 
promised; so I am an independent lady living 
on my income. I feel very grateful to her.” 

“T don’t think you need to,” replied Mabel, 
“ for—’ 

Here her sentence was cut short by a servant 
showing in Mr. Gleason and Mr. Huntley. Kate 
came forward and shook hands with Mr. Hunt- 
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ley and presented him to Mabel with visible em- 
barrassment—embarrassment which he evidently 
shared, though he strove to hide it. Frank, on 
the contrary, was entirely at his ease. 

“T supposed till I chanced to see you on the 
street to-day that you were still in Boston,” said 
Charles, when they were all seated. 

“No, I came away last week,” replied Kate, 
trying to speak quietly. 

There was a distressing silence, and then 
Mabel came to the rescue. 

“You must have had a rare time when Kate 
was in Boston,” she said; “at least I judged so 
from her letters.”, 

“We had indeed,” replied Mr. Huntley, recov- 
ering himself. “ We all imagined Miss Katy was 
acting a part, but she never betrayed herself 
more than her manners betrayed her.” 

“What kind of dishes did she send to the 
table?” 

“Excellent ones, beyond all praise,” said the 
gentleman gallantly. 

“No doubt they lived on nectar. I should 
expect to do so if I had Hebe for my cook,” said 
Frank. 

“When did you hear from your sister?” inter- 
rupted Kate: 

“I had a letter from my brother two or three 
days since, but it must have been written before 
you left. He said she was about as usual then.” 

“She was the kindest and best of friends to 
me,” said Kate with much feeling. “I shail 
never forget her.” 

The gentleman mentally resolved that she 
should not forget him either, 

Frank, meanwhile, had spied a vase of wax 
flowers in the back parlor, and now begged Kate 
to come and tell him their names; so she walked 
off with-him, leaving Mr. Huntley to talk to 
Mabel just as his friend had planned. They con- 
tinued to converse for some time, though it was 
evident, from the frequent glances of both, that 
their thoughts were with the two who were hold- 
ing such a low-voiced conversation over the flow- 
ers. Those flowers must have had very singular 
names, for when Frank and Kate returned from 
discussing them, Kate was looking slightly troub- 
led and very dignified, while Frank’s easy assur- 
ance had all left him, and he appeared very 
much discomfited. After a few commonplace 
remarks he arose to take his leave, asking Mr. 
Huntley if he was ready to go. 

“No,” he replied carelessly, “I had rather 
stay where I am awhile longer, that is, if the 
ladies will permit.” P 

Of course the ladies told him to do so, and 
Frank went away alone, Kate accompanying him 
to the hall, and saying her good-bys at the front 
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door. When she reéntered the parlor she seemed 


to find some difficulty in joining the conversa- 
tion; but this abstraction passing away, they 
chatted easily and cheerfully. Mabel told of 
many things Kate had written to her during 
her stay in Boston, among others her troubles 
about the boots, and Kate asked the reason why 
they were cleaned at the office all the latter part 
of her stay. 

Charles skillfully evaded the question, and 
then gave Mabel a ludicrous description of her 
friend’s manner of mixing blacking, at which 
both girls laughed very heartily. 

“Give us some music, will you not, Bell?” 
said Kate. “Mr. Huntley is fond of music, I 
know, and I presume you have some new pieces.” 

Mabel readily complied, and played and sang 
for some time; then she said, “Can’t you play 
now, Kate?” 

“No, I had rather not,” was the reply. 

“Well, to be sure,” said Mabel, “I don’t sup- 
pose you have learned any thing new since you 
left us.” 

“You are mistaken, Miss Mason,” said Charles 
gravely, “she has learned the new song.” 

“ What one?” 

“That which the redeemed, the ransomed of 
the Lord, shall sing.” 

Mabel cast down her eyes, and felt, though 
she would not have acknowledged it, that her 
friend had gained more in the last six months 
than she had. 

“You told me,” said Mr. Huntley, addressing 
Kate as he took his leave, “that you intended to 
return to your aunt to-morrow. At what time 
shall you go?” 

“T do not know; some time in the afternoon. 
Aunt Jane said she would send for me after 
dinner.” 

“T have a great desire to become acquainted 
with your aunt; suppose you let me bring a car- 
riage and take you out in the morning.” 

Kate consented, and the good-nights were 
spoken. 

“Well, Kate,” said Mabel as they were pre- 
paring for rest, “I rather suspect you will go 
back to Boston, but how you could ever call 
that man ‘owlish’ I don’t know, I think him so 
agreeable.” 

“So do I now,” replied Kate with a deep 
blush. 

“Poor Mr. Gleason!” exclaimed Mabel with a 
sudden burst of merriment; “how crest-fallen 
he did look! Mr. Huntley and I understood 
that you had rejected him as well as he did.” 

Kate muttered something about “egotism,” 
but she looked and felt pained. 

Great was Miss Jane Clifford’s surprise when 











about eleven o’clock the next morning her niece 
came to her blushing and smiling, and looking 
very happy as she introduced “Mr. Huntley, 
of Boston;” greater still when the gentleman 
asked her consent to their marriage, saying 
he had already obtained Kate’s; but she had 
heard so much about him while in Boston that 
she did not hesitate to give it. 

“You will not enjoy the independence you 
have been toiling for very long,” said she to 
Kate as the three sat at dinner. 

Kate’s cheeks grew very red, and Mr. Hunt- 
ley, looking admiringly at them, said she should 
be as independent as she wished. 

If she had spoken her thoughts she would 
have told him that she had no desire to be inde- 
pendent of him; but she said nothing and aunt 
Jane went on: 

“What has become of that Mr. Gleason? I 
had an idea he would like to be my nephew.” 

“T presume he is on his way to Boston,” said 
Charles, coming to Kate’s relief. “He told me 
this morning that he was going.” 

“ And when are you going?” 

“This evening.” 

“Well, it’s well people think differently. You 
could n’t hire me to live in Boston, not with any 
money.” 

A cheerful fire burned in Isabel Huntley’s 
room, and the family were all there, the children 
wild with delight, for “uncle Charles” had come 
home. 

“ Uncle,” said Anna, when many questions had 
been asked and answered, “did you know Katy 
had gone—our Katy? She has gone to Phila- 
delphia, and she is going to be a rich lady.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Huntley, “we have quite an 
interesting story to tell you about Katy. We 
were all astonished, only Isabel; she had known 
it for some time.” 

“T know all about it,” replied Charles, holding 
his watch to little Clara’s ear. “Frank Gleason 
told me all about it, and afterward I went to see 
her. She is looking well, and seems to enjoy 
herself.” 

“Dear girl,” said Isabel, “I hope her aunt 
is kind to her.” 

“I think she is. I took dinner with them and 
she seemed very kind.” 

“O, uncle!” said Anna, “did Katy eat with 
you at the same table?” 

“Of course she did, you might know that,” 
interrupted Fred. 

“Well, but did she say any thing about com- 
ing to see me some time?” persisted Anna. 

“Why, no, pussy, she did not say any thing 
about visiting you, but she promised to come to 
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Boston next Summer, and I presume you will see 
her then.” 

“ Where will she go if she does n’t come here?” 
said Anna with a pout. 

“Wait till the time comes, little one, and then 
we will all find out. Perhaps she will go to a 
hotel, or to a house of her own. She did not 
say about that, only that she would come to 
Boston.” 


“Charles,” said Isabel, when the children had 
left the room, “what did you mean by telling 
Anna that Kate is coming back?” 

- “T mean she is coming when I go for her,” 
said he, his grave face looking wonderfully bright 
and happy. 

“T thought as much,” said Mrs. Huntley. 


— DDD 


MADELINE HASCALL’S LETTERS, 





BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER., 





TRELLISTON, September 15, 18—. 
Y DEAR HUSBAND,—You are right in 
thinking that poor May leads a rather un- 
comfortable life after our late rupture with Miss 
Poole. Not from any exhibition of ill feeling on 
their part, for they are too magnanimous, Miss 
Nancy says, to take offense, and if she had added 
that they were too obtuse to take a hint she 
would have uttered one truth fora rarity. There 
is no change in the even tenor of their course; 
they beg favors, help themselves to luxuries, find 
out all our hidden actions, and give us their 
society just as if we had begged to be buttoned 
up in the same dress with them. May has no 
peace or privacy at home. Like the frog plague 
of Egypt, they come up into the bed-chambers, 
and would get into the kneading troughs if May 
used such articles. 

As soon as May finishes her housework she 
brings her sewing, or whatever she is busy upon, 
over to the parsonage, and we retire to my room, 
unless uncle Thaddeus requires our presence in 
his study, which he does as often as a new bug 
can be obtained. The sitting-room below was 
for a time a secure retreat, but latterly the frogs 
have extended their forages into our land of 
Goshen. I have been obliged in numberless in- 
stances to contradict the absurd rumor of May's 
insanity, and she has assisted my. aunt in a simi- 
lar kindness to me, a story being in vigorous cir- 
culation to the effect that Paul Hascall, Esq., 
being driven to California by the termagant tem- 
per of his wife, is now taking measures to secure 
a divorce. Aren’t you charmed, Paul? 

Do you remember that you used to call the 
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country the paradise of gossips? Or how John 
Bateman kept our pattern circle in a roar of 
laughter all one evening by his caricatures of 
country speech and manners? And how, imita- 
ting him, and fully believing in the prying curi- 
osity of all “outside barbarians,’ we made our- 
selves merry for days with the repetition of such 
choice phrases as “ How’s yer marm?” “Right 
sharp for her.” “And yer dad?” “Cute’s a 
weasel, I reckon.” <A precious set of simpletons 
we were! 

The Pooles are city people, and they do a 
larger business'in the gossiping line than all our 
villagers combined. They seem to have a mo- 
nopoly of the trade here. J have seen no unkind 
manifestation of curiosity on the part of any 
one, but a refined cordiality of manner is com- 
mon to all. 

Aunt Lucy and I sat up last night with little 
Amy Brown. She has been very ill for a fort- 
night, and is rapidly wearing out. She is so 


| patient and thoughtful of our comfort that it is 


a pleasure to wait on her. I think I never 
before had any conception of the power of true 
religion to sustain and comfort one in sickness 
and approaching death. Our little Amy has 
long looked the last enemy fearlessly in the face. 
All through the Summer she was hoping to 
become strong enough to receive the rite of 
baptism in the church, and once come with 
Christians to the table of the Lord; but she has 
been disappointed in this. She was baptized 
yesterday morning, supported in an easy chair 
by pillows, and then, with a few invited friends, 
received the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

May and her husband are to watch with her 
to-night. It is difficult to procure watchers on 
account of the frightful spasms of pain that she 
endures. She gets very little rest, but sometimes 
falls asleep for a moment while being carried 
about the room in Tom’s strong arms. She is 
greatly attached to him, and always brightens 
up when he comes in. O, Paul, you would so 
pity her, and yet you never saw such a happy 
child, : 

I used to think we were very good Christians 
because we wronged no one, were tolerably kind 
to each other and benevolent to the poor, went 
to church on Sunday and joined in the responses, 
but I have found out my mistake. It is possible 
that you had more real piety than myself, but I 
am rather doubtful on that point. I shudder 
when I think of our blindness and carelessness, 
of our forgetfulness of God, of our frivolous 
lives, our pursuit of pleasure, our devotion to 
fashion, and the cringing of principle to the 
demands of custom. The claims of worldly 
society haye been to us in the place of God’s 
* 
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holy law, and the golden morning of life is 
passed—gone forever. I felt all this more deeply 
than I can express as I stood by little Amy’s 
couch last night. Her pain was at times agoniz- 
ing; great drops of sweat beaded her forehead, 
but in her worst paroxysms she only whispered, 
“Jesus, dear Savior, help me to bear it patiently. 
Let me not murmur at thy holy will.” 

I could not control my feelings as I listened; 
I burst into tears, and aunt Lucy quietly drew 
me away into the next room, and took my place 
by the bed. As soon as the spasm was over 
Amy asked for me anxiously, and I went to her 
at once. I thought I had regained composure, 
but she looked up so lovingly that I began to 
ery afresh. 

“Dear Mrs. Hascall,” she said, “do not grieve 
for me. I do not need pity, for in all the pain 
Jesus is with me. He helps me bear it, and I 
feel so peaceful and happy when I can rest a 
moment and think of all his love and goodness.” 

“I was not crying for you, Amy. I would 
change places with you gladly if I could. But 
I have no such hope in God, no such trust in the 
Savior as helps you to endure, no such expecta- 
tion of future blessedness.” 

“ But it is all ready for you if you will ask for 
it. Jesus pities you, and wants to comfort and 
bless you. He knows just how to make you 
happy.” 

“Ah, Amy,” 1 said, “how much would I give 
for your childlike confidence in God, your fervent 
love for the Savior! I can not yet believe in 
him as my Redeemer. I am a weak, miserable 
sinner,,Amy. I have no strength to go to him. 
You can not understand how much and how 
long I have sinned.” 

“But Jesus died for sinners; O, ma’am, dear 
Mrs. Hascall, will you not let him save you? 
He suffered just on purpose that you might 
come to him and be happy.” 

“But I have wasted all my youth, Amy. I 
have lived all my life a stranger to him. I have 


forgotten all his commandments, and slighted all | 


his invitations.” 

She partly raised herself on her elbow as she 
answered eagerly, “Think of his love that still 
invites you. You see he does not turn against 
you because of your sins, but all the while he 
has remembered you. He loves you just the 
same. He is waiting to receive and bless you. 
Will you not come to him now?” 

Another spasm of pain came on. It was 
more violent than the last, and was, doubtless, 
aggravated by her anxiety for me. When it left 
her she was too much exhausted to speak. 

That little suffering child is my teacher, Paul. 
Iam only too willing to be led by her to Christ. 
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I think the most eloquent preaching in the world 
could never affect me like her sweet example. 
Uncle says she is truly a preacher of righteous- 
ness, and that she has a depth of Christian ex- 
perience that few older persons attain. 

You would be surprised to witness the influ- 
ence she exerts upon Tom Leslie. You know 
how frank and kind he is, notwithstanding his 
rather ferocious looks. I never could quite un- 
derstand how he came to have such shaggy eye- 
brows and enormous whiskers, such piercing 
eyes, and such a tremendous voice; they seem 
more in keeping with a lawless brigand than 
with our good, home-loving Tom. I often watch 
him as he gently lifts Amy from the bed to 
arrange her pillows, or to change her position on 
them. No professional nurse could be more 
handy. She talks to him a great deal about his 
soul, and he listens as reverently as if he heard 
the voice of an angel. He is not ashamed of 
the tears he can not restrain, when with her 
arms clasped about his neck, he carries her about 
the room, or rocks her gently as he would a baby 
in the great easy chair. The poor, pale face 
looks up so tenderly from its pillow on his broad 
breast, while she pleads with him to be recon- 
ciled to her Savior, and to meet her in heaven. 

May seems very thoughtful and serious. I 
think she feels as I do—the utter emptiness of 
our professions of piety. 

I have been reading over again the account 
you gave in your last letter of the sickness and 
death of poor Harry Benson. He leaves no 
parents, no brothers and sisters to mourn for 
him; but such a manly, active boy must have 
left many friends. No wonder that you miss 
him. No wonder that you feel quite alone now 
that your little housekeeper is gone. I can feel 
how empty the rude cabin looks, Do not stay 
there, Paul. Why should you? Forget that 
my fortune, which you were too proud to use, was 
not your own inheritance, and give up this 
dream of separate independence, which is making 
us both old people in our prime. 

September 16th. May came in hurriedly about 
three o’clock this morning to call me to the 
death-bed of sweet Amy Brown. She had grown 
rapidly weaker, and, though she had also become 
easier, it was plain that she was fast hastening 
home. You will remember my dread of death 
and the horror that the sight of a corpse always 
inspires. But the child had repeatedly asked for 
me, and I could not refuse to see her once more. 
IT am glad I went. I think I shall never have 
the same fear of death again. 

Amy was not suffering. She lay perfectly easy 
and quiet. There was an indescribable beauty 
in her face, a rapt and holy expression that might 
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have befitted the pure face of an angel. Her 
eyes were lustrous and beaming with happiness, 
and the languid, dreamy look that had charac- 
terized her intervals of ease was gone. She 
smiled brightly as I approached her, and spoke 
in a stronger voice than usual, 

“J wanted to see you once more. I wanted 
you to see how sweet it is to die when Jesus ig 
our friend. I am sure you will come to him 
when you see how loving and tender he is to a 
poor little child like me, Will you not?” 

“I will try, dear Amy.” 

“And Mrs. Leslie, and good, kind Mr. Les- 
lie—I can’t bear to think I may not meet them 
in heaven. Dear friends, you have never prom- 
ised to seek the Savior, but you will not refuse 
to tell me so now when I am dying.” 

They both gave the desired promise, and with 
very evident sincerity. She had already taken 
leave of her aunts, and had kissed her brothers a 
long good-night; but she asked to see the young- 
est boy again. He was brought without awak- 
ing him and laid by her side. She seemed so 
unusually strong and comfortable that to my 
unpracticed eyes she was much better, and I was 
questioning in my own mind whether it were not 
a, favorable crisis of the disease when that unmis- 
takable look that never comes but once spread 
over her countenance, and then I knew that it 
was death. 

“Sing, if you please,” she whispered. 

Alas! what could I sing at such a time? I, 
whose acknowledged rare voice had only been 
used to sing vain and worldly songs? May and I 
looked at each other in dismay. 

“ Please sing,” repeated the dying child. 

There was a little pause, and then Miss Mary’s 
voice, tremulous with age, but strong with un- 
doubting faith, broke the silence. 


“My Father’s house on high, 

Home of my soul, how near 

At times, to faith’s aspiring eye, 
Thy golden gates appear! 

Ah, then my spirit faints 
To reach the land I love; 

The bright inheritance of saints, 
Jerusalem above.’ 


I never heard any thing so sweet and thrilling 
in my life. When the last note fell upon the ear 
little Amy was dead. We were all watching her, 
but we saw no dimming of the eyes, no change 
in the bright smile, and no one knew exactly 
when she left us, O, Paul, shall hot we begin at 
once to follow in the path she trod that our last 
hour may be peaceful and joyous like hers? 

September 18th. I must close this letter to- 
night, or it will miss the next mail. Little Amy 
was buried yesterday. A long procession of 
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Sabbath school children followed her to the 
grave. At the house we only listened to a 
prayer, but at the grave uncle spoke to us of 
Jesus and the resurrection, till I wondered how 
we could so cling to this world and its trifles. I 
felt so peaceful and happy while listening that I 
began to hope that my heart had been in a 
degree changed by divine grace, and that I had 
become a pupil in the school of Christ. It was a 
momentary hope, for as May and I walked down 
the path toward home we overheard Miss Martha 
Poole speaking to some one about the neglect 
and ill-treatment that had hurried poor Amy 
into her grave, and the old Adam in my heart 
asserted its existence at once. I turned round 
and gave her a sharp reprimand, and then hur- 
ried home to mourn on my knees over my want 
of meekness and my hasty words. 

It is very late, eleven o’clock, and I am very 
tired. Uncle has been peacefully snoring in the 
next room for two hours, and now aunt Lucy 
joins in the nasal choral and pipes a faint treble 
to his sonorous bass. Good-night. God bless 
and keep you! MADELINE, 


September 19th. I open my letter to add a 
postscript, which to me is of more importance 
than all I have written. I have just been in to 
see if Tom had any news to be inclosed in my 
letter, and I saw an envelope in his hat directed 
in your handwriting. He would not let me ex- 
amine it, but I recognized the writing at once. 
Now, Paul, what is this mystery? He asked 
me before I saw it how I should like to live here 
always, or, at least, for years. Are you planning 
to stay away so long and making arrangements 
with him for my comfort? You can’t be so 
cruel. Tom will give me no explanation, and he 
was careful to lock the letter in his desk. Do 


| not think that I would object to a residence here 


with you, but I protest against any extension of 
your leave of absence. Sometimes when I con- 
sider that your coming may be but the signal for 
our return to the whirl of fashionable life, I 
almost dread your appearance. With which un- 
sentimental and unconjugal sentence I will close 
my lecture. 


Ever your own MADELINE. 


O 
4 


HOW TO EXTINGUISH SCHISM, 


SURELY there is no better way to stop the 
rising of new sects and sehisms than to reform 
abuses; to proceed mildly, and not with san- 
guinary persecutions; and rather to take off the 
principal authors by winning and advancing 
them than to enrage them by violence and bit- 
terness. 
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BY MRS. O. G. HILLUMAN, 





ATIONS have their heroines as well as their 
heroes. In them the noble traits which 
make them objects of veneration are blended 
with the national traits which secure them the 
love and sympathy of their countrymen. These, 
with strong personal characteristics, place before 
us not a class but single individuals, who, from 
the millions of their nation, stand forth its hero- 
ines and representatives. Such were the proph- 
etess Deborah among the Jews and Joan of Are 
in France. 

Differing greatly im character as these two 
women do, we can not but associate them to- 
gether as remarkable personages, whose ultimate 
purposes in life were in unison. Other heroines 
appear in the pages of history as leaders in war, 
whose military talents were inspired by a de- 
voted, overpowering love for their husbands and 
families, as Jane De Monfort, whose life was the 
acting out of a grand heroic epic. Others still 
throw aside their feminine character, and give 
way to an uncontrollable ambition. But Debo- 
rah and Joan were urged to their career only by 
a devoted patriotism, with which family and per- 
sonal considerations never came in rivalship. 
Both were leaders of armies—each a type of 
the two great classes of military heroes; the 
one calm, earnest, vigilant, untiring, and self- 
reliant, the other with every power under the 
control of an enthusiasm amounting almost to 
inspiration; the one in the maturity of life and 
intellect, the other scarcely beyond girlhood. 

The history-of the Bible, so crowded with 
matter and frugal of words, makes no mention 
of Deborah till she stands before us the chosen 
head of the first known great republic. But the 
few words that introduce her to our notice sug- 
gest a complete history. There as the wife of 
Lipidoth, she is pictured to us in her simple and 
poetical home, where, in the full discharge of her 
womanly duties, she grew into the strong, de- 
vout, enlightened matron. She studied the re- 
ligious and civil codes of her nation, combining 
the enthusiasm of the poet with the comprehen- 
sive wisdom of the statesman. The influence of 
such a woman would first be felt in her own 
circle of friends, gradually extending itself till 
one by one of Israel’s statesmen were led to con- 
sult her on questions of law and religion, and 
then, as these lessons of wisdom are acted upon, 
and her praises on every tongue, we see the 
grand spectacle of a whole nation voluntarily 
coming forward and placing the national judica- 
ture under the sole control of this remarkable 





woman. She did not leave her house for princely 
hall or crowded court, but under the shade of 
the palm-trees performed her national duties 
with a simple and imposing grandeur. 

The whole life of Joan was but the growth of 
one strong, absorbing, ruling passion. Possess- 
ing a mind of no common order, with a strong 
imagination, with no sympathy from those by 
whom she was surrounded, she wandered with- 
out restraint through the dark and gloomy for- 
ests, which stretched for miles away, almost 
burying the obscure hamlet of Domrémy, where 
she was born. She had no other education than 
the wild tales and traditions of the peasants 
around, and bitter complaints from every mouth 
of the ravages of war. Every word she heard 
of the oppressions and afflictions of her country 
was pondered over till her whole soul was ab- 
sorbed in a consuming patriotism. Lost in these 
thoughts she one day heard chanted an old 
legend of a beautiful and brave girl—La belle et 
la brave fille—by whose heroic deeds France 
should be saved. This song kindled her imagin- 
ation, and warmed her patriotism into a living 
heroism. In picturing the beautiful heroine by 
day and by night, what wonder that her own 
heart beat high with lofty deeds and holy love 
of country! A devotee to the Church in which 
she was educated, her overburdened heart and 
excited imagination sought refuge in religion, 
and to her whom she was taught to reverence as 
the Queen of Heaven, she poured out her soul in 
intense yearnings for “La pitie gwil avoit au 
royaume de France.’ We wonder not that she 
saw the Holy Mother, and heard holy voices 
commissioning herself as the deliverer of her 
country. Her aim in life was now distinctly be- 
fore her. Her whole manner from this time 
underwent a change. She was no longer the shy 
and dreamy child, wandering purposeless through 
the forest. At the village inn she took the place 
of ostler that she might learn the accomplish- 
ment of horsemanship. Every task was en- 
nobled and exalted to her mind, as it fitted her 
for her grand purpose. Her first offers to her 
country were rejected; but at length she found 
her way to the king, who, amid court profligates, 
and in the society of gay women, seemed to for- 
get the ruin impending over his country. In 
her purity, innocency, and oneness of purpose, 
she came to them as an angel from heaven, 
among them but not of them. The soul that 
sustained and impelled her in the exigencies of 
her life shone through her features and animated 
her form. With simple, pure, and inspired elo- 
quence she told them her mission, and as she 
stood before them go touchingly beautiful, the 
deep earnestness of her heart baptizing her young 
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face with an almost celestial radiance, king, 
courtiers, and soldiers alike acknowledged her 
truth and her power, and all yielded to the sway 
of her lofty enthusiasm. 

Such is the history of the rise of these two 
women—Deborah’s power increasing as year 
after year she gathered to herself the hopes, 
affections, and confidence of. all, and drawing, by 
the strength of a noble example and*her un- 
bounded influence, a whole nation up to her own 
standard of greatness—Joan’s the power of 
youth, beauty, and heroism over a gallant, im- 
pulsive, but depraved and fickle soldiery. 

In the day of the trouble of her people, “ De- 
borah arose, a mother in Israel”’—a mother who 
had warned, counseled, and nourished an almost 
annihilated nation—a mother who had taught 
them to use their strength and struggle with 
difficulties, but who retained her power to guide 
and to govern. Joan came as an angel and 
saint. The soldiers transformed her into a 
madonna, and surrounded her with the halo of 
admiration. She was sincere and confident in 
her. mission as from heaven, and every one who 
gazed on her rapt face seemed equally inspired. 

Deborah never arrogated to herself one privi- 
lege that was not the spontaneous gift of the 
people. In the time of war the military leaders 
came to her and she gave them her counsel and 
So- fraught were these with wisdom 
that Barak made an appeal to her patriotism, 
which conveys the strongest approval of her 
powers, and drew Deborah for the first time from 
the sanctuary of her home. So impressed was 
he with the extent of her influence that he says, 
“Tf thou goest with me I will go, huh F thou 
goest not with me then will I not go.” Then 
the weight not only of judicial but military 
affairs fell on Deborah. Now was the time of 
action and the need of her untiring energy. To 
every tribe swift messengers were dispatched, 
and from every hill-side and valley the people 
poured forth. They came not as mercenaries 
seeking for plunder and wealth, but they fought 
for their country, they fought from heaven. 
Confident in the God of their father and in the 
wisdom of their leader, every step they took was 
to victory and honor. 

From her we look to Joan. At the head of 
the soldiery, dressed as one of themselves, she 
bore aloft her sacred banner, The pure and high 
simplicity of her character made every heart in 
the army bow before her as a being not of the 
same race as themselves, but as one freed from 
every taint of earthliness save a living devotion 
to her country. She led them from victory to 
victory,-the magic of her enthusiasm inspiring 
every arm with a tenfold vigor. On the field of 
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battle wherever she appeared there every foe 
gave way. Many a brave man who had never 
quailed on the battle-field yielded to the heroic 
maid. At the dead of night with a band of two 
hundred men, during a terrific thunder-storm, 
and through the thickest of her foes, she made 
her entrance into Orleans. Many a brave sortie 
did she make from the walls of the'city. Danger 
seemed but to add to her inspiration. After 
raising the siege of Orleans she said she was 
commanded to assist at the coronation of the 
king at Rheims. Though every city on the route 
was occupied by the English, she succeeded, in 
spite of all resistance, and after many a hard- 
earned victory, in her object, and, amid the accla- 
mations of the people, and with the banner of 
Joan waving above his head, Charles VII was 
crowned king. There is nothing more touching 
in the life of Joan than her conduct in this hour 
of her highest triumph. She kneeled before the 
king, declared her divine commission ended, and 
begged that she might retire to her humble home. 
But she allowed herself to be over-persuaded, 
and once more placed herself at the head of the 
army. 

It is now that the contrast between the lives 
of these two women is developed. Deborah, 
trained to daily duty, had passed a life of rich 
experience. Her wisdom and sympathy deep- 
ened, and widened, and permeated by a living 
faith in her God, had for years wrought upon 
and molded those over whom she ruled. All the 
people were won by her untiring devotion, yet 
with such consummate wisdom had she wielded 
her power that not a particle of envy at her 
greatness was ever shown by statesman or gen- 
eral. High and low alike willingly bowed before 
the intellectual greatness of this gifted and pious 
woman, 

Joan had appeared as an enthusiast. Time 
had destroyed the novelty of her power, and 
now that the radiance of her heaven-born inspi- 
ration had become familiar, the ungrateful king 
and profligate courtiers forgot her noble deeds, 
and would have no intimacy with one whose 
purity of life and devotion to religion were a 
constant rebuke. The haughty and arrogant 
men who had commanded the army before her 
advent, jealous of her unbounded influence, 
sought by every means to lessen her power over 
the soldiery.* Ifthey did not do this they suc- 
ceeded by countermanding her orders in bringing 
defeat to the army, thus destroying the prestige 





* Her influence over the soldiers may be illustrated 
by La Hire, who, before he saw Joan, had been a 
wicked but brave man, but who was deeply affected by 
her enthusiastic piety. One of his prayers uttered just 
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of her name. Betrayed to the English by the 
very commandant whose life she had saved, but 
bravely resisting to the last; she was at length 
overpowered by numbers and taken prisoner. 

Deborah’s military career was crowned by a 
grand success; that of Joan’s terminated in a 
sad tragedy. Deborah, inspired by the glorious 
triumph of God over the enemies of her country, 
bursts forth into a song that would have ren- 
dered her name immortal if she had not other- 
wise been connected with the history she records. 
The history of Joan, more thrilling than any 
romance, has been the inspiring theme of many 
gifted minds. 

Deborah’s spirit, ever sustained by her unfal- 
tering trust in God, now rises into the lofty 
enthusiasm of the true poet. If Joan’s heroism 
had before been the offspring of superstitious 
visions and an overwrought imagination, her 
soul now rises into a loftier sphere, and the spirit 
of a true martyr is breathed into her. 

The song of Deborah, springing spontaneously 
forth from earnest thought and genuine emotion, 
establishes her claim to the highest order of 
poetic genius. To this day it sweeps over the 
soul like the burst of martial music. She speaks 
with the conscious power of one born to com- 
mand, “Hear, O ye kings! give ear, O ye 
princes! I, even I, will sing unto the Lord. I 
will sing praises to the Lord God of Israel. 
When thou wentest forth out of Seir, when thou 
marchedst out of the fields of Edom, the earth 
trembled and the heavens dropped, the clouds 
also dropped water. The mountains melted from 
before the Lord, even that Sinai from before the 
Lord God of Israel.” With exquisite tact she 
introduces the names of the tribes and princes 
who had come forward to the help of the Lord. 
The grandeur of the poem almost reminds us of 
the Homeric age. “The kings came and fought. 
They fought. from heaven. The stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera. The River of Ki- 
shon swept them away, that ancient river, the 
River Kishon.” Then suddenly contrasting the 
proud deeds she is recording as inconsistent with 
her frail form, woman’s garb and woman’s nature, 
she exclaims, “The Lord made me have domin- 
ion over the mighty. O, my soul, thòu hast 
trodden down strength!” But while she thus 
traces the source of her own power to God, she 
gives the highest praise to another woman. 
There was no room for a jealous meanness in her 
true soul. “Blessed above women is Jael, the 





before going to battle, and with great reverence, is re- 
corded—“ O, God, I pray thee that thou wouldst do this 
day for La Hire as much as La Hire would do for thee 
if he were God and thou wert La Hire.” 
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wife of- Heber.” We know not how long De- 
borah lived after her triumph, but she seems | 
once more to have retired to her home under the | 
palm-trees and gone'to her “sleep” amid the | 
blessings of the thousands of her people. | 

But from the time of Joan’s capture she was 
alone in the midst of deadly enemies, with no 
friend on whom to rely. But, though her body 
was weighed down with chains, her courageous 
spirit rose triumphant, and she bore her sorrows | 
so sweetly and saintly that no human heart can 
restrain its pity for her sufferings. The monarch 
whom she, had established on his throne made no 
effort to save her. The men whom she had led 
to battle saw her defeated and cast her off. The 
deeper feelings of our heart are awakened to see | 
one so lately flattered, courted, and almost wor- 
shiped going through the valley of death alone. 
A bitter lot for one so young to lose every earthly 
hope and be so completely disregarded. But her 
soul was not to be made a prey to its earthly 
desolation. A holy communion with heaven 
was opened to her, and the sunlight of a true 
piety illumined her soul with a divine power. 
Her answers to her persecutors were given with 
such propriety, true wisdom, and sweet calmness 
that many of the spectators were moved with 
deepest sympathy. She shed some tears when 
her terrible fate was announced, and appealed to 
God against the atrocious crime about to be 
perpetrated on her innocence; but she mounted 
the funeral pyre with a heroic fortitude that did 
not belie her life. Her last words were not of 
the Virgin, but as the flames consumed her body 
the name of Jesus her Savior was on her lips, 
and, with a relying trust on her God, her soul, 
purified by the fires of persecution, took its flight 
to hear in heaven those voices that had guided 
its career on earth. 

To Deborah we give the meed of our admira- 
tion and respect, and challenge the pages of his- 
tory to produce a more perfect woman in public 
or private life. But the baptism of a great sor- 
row has enshrined the name of Joan in our hearts, 
and for her we pour out our love and our sym- 
pathy. ¢ 

Deborah’s own song has been the monument 
to her greatness, and has endured three thousand 
years; and the pure and unspotted fame of Joan 
rises in white and shining isolation amid the 
moral wastes that surround the history of the 
women of France. 


Oe at 





To pray is to say, Thy will be done; it is to form 
a good purpose; it is to raise the heart to God; 
it is to lament our own weakness; it is to sigh 
at the recollection of our frequent disobedience, 
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THE OLD MAN’S SOLILOQUY. 


BY WAIF WOODLAND. 


Tux fire is burning low to-night, 
I’m sitting all alone; 

The wind goes past my casement 
With a sad, complaining tone; 

And the shadows of the firelight, 
As fitfully they fall, 

Make strange, fantastic pictures 
Upon the whited wall. 


They were my statuary once; 
A mighty sculptor, flame; 

I loved to watch his quaint designs, 
Giving to each a name; 

And I wished no greater pleasure 
To cheer a Winter’s night, 

Than an hour upon the hearth-stone 
Beside a flickering light. 


I see them now, those boyish scenes, 
Back through the lapse of years, 

But I can not see the pictures 
Upon the wall for tears. 

A weight hath fallen on my frame, 
A mist upon my eyes, 

And the frost of many Winters 
Upon my bowed head lies. 


I sit to-night, a lone old man, 
A straager in the land, 

With the graves of my companions 
Strewn thick on either hand. 

But there will be no sorrowing 
When I shall fall asleep; 

Death garnered my loved ones early, 
There ’ll not be one to weep. 


The fire is burning low to-night, 
The air is heaved with sighs; 

But, like morning mist, the dimness 
Is passing from my eyes; 

And strange, mysterious visitants 
Mix in the dusky gloom, 

Which age hath gathered in my heart 
And midnight in my room. 


light breaketh, and I see them now 
Around me as of old; 

There ’s a brow of peerless beauty, 
And locks of flowing gold; 

And a chair—hAer chair is near me, 
Her breath is on my cheek; 

I hush the beatings of my heart 
And long for her to speak. 


The world may call me old, but ah, 
I feel the hot blood flow, 

And since the loved are back again 
My cheeks are all aglow. 

The weight is lifted from my breast 
With its wild, yearning pain; 

I'll clasp her in my arms, may be 
That I am young again. 


Or that I only dreamed of age— 
O, heavens! was she not here? 





Naught meets my grasp, save the cold walls, 
Where long, dark shadows veer; 

But now the flutter of white robes, 
Pure as the day’s sweet dawn, 

Beckons me to that blissful realm 
Whither her feet have gone. 


The fire is burning low to-night, 
I’m sitting all alone; 

The wind goes past my casement, 
But I heed no more its moan, 

For within an earthly socket 
Burns low the mortal flame; 

And above the midnight voices, 


I hear her call my name. 
l 
sooo — 


THE TWO PRAYERS. 
BY MRS. S. TAYLOR GRISWOLD. 


BENDING o’er a couch of pain, 
Prayed a pallid mother— 
‘Give me back my child again, 

Lord, I have no other. 
Take not from me all the joy 
By thy favor given; 
Spare my only one, my boy, 
O, thou God of heaven!” 


And the reaper angel, he 
Who was sent to gather 
Buds of stainless purity 
For the great All-Father, 
Listened to the mother’s prayer, 
Dropped a tear of sorrow, 
Sped away, and left her there 
For a far-off morrow. 
Night and day together dwell, 
Where the doomed and dying, . 
In a felon’s noisome cell, 
On a couch is lying; 
Fetters on his limbs are laid, 
Blood his soul incumbers, 
At his side is she who prayed 
O’er his cradle slumbers. 


Whitened are the locks that flowed 
Then in shining tresses ; 

White the lips that yet bestowed 
Unreturned caresses. 

Faintly fell the taper’s ray 
Where might fall no other, 

Where the youthful convict lay 
Knelt the stricken mother. 


“Father, for this child I prayed, 
O, how madly, blindly, 

When thine hand was on him laid, 
Tenderly and kindly. 

Thou who saw’st the dark abyss 
Yawning wide before him, 

Fain hadst spared this bitterness 
Unto her who bore him. 


Now again for life I plead, 
Unto Thee, the giver; 
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Break not thou the bruised reed 
Asking life forever. 

Grant my dimming eyes to be 
Witness of thy power; 

Draw my lost one unto thee 
This eleventh hour.” 


In her eyes the light of faith 
Glowed like fires undying; 

Faith as strong as love or death, 
Knowing no denying. 

As the contrite sinner’s cry 
Flew to Heayen’s portal, 

“Hear, O Father, ere I die, 
Grant me life immortal!” 

Tell it not to mothers’ ears 
How life’s cord was riven— 

How from oaths, and scoffs, and jeers 
Thrilled a soul to heaven. 

Then was sought the darkened room 
Where she writhed who bore him; 

All was silent as the tomb— 
She had gone before him. 


— occo 


DRIFTING DOWN. 


BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 


DrırrTING down the pleasant stream, 
Ever tranquil Illini, 

In a quiet Summer dream, 
Peaceful, lovingly I lie. 


Water-spirits ’round me rise, 
Singing, and I lean to hear— 

Captive by the ears and eyes, 
Iam held enchanted here. 


With the aroma of dells, 
And the under-water tints, 
Stolen from the lips of shells 
And the heart-leaf lily prints. 


With the petal-fingered rhymes, 
Born of roses early ripe, 

And the silver-footed chimes 
Of thy soft pandéan pipe. 


Hark! a periwinkle lute 

Sighs a plaintive “ well-a-day ;” 
Every tinted convolute 

Moving with the melada. 


Tinkle-talking, sapphire shells 
Gather on the rifted sands, 
Frolic with the timid swells, 
Toss the ripples with their hands. 


Ruby-lipped, cerulean shells, 

Drop’d with gold and flecked with green, 
Eye me from their mossy dells 

With a calmness so serene. 


Ripples of the sweetest tune, 
Citherns with æolian string, 

Purl a compliment to June, 
While the water-spirits sing. 





Visions beautiful below 
Seem like angels miraged there; 
They are fleecy clouds, I know, 
Mirrored from the upper air. 


But they dance beneath the wave, 
Touch the grass with finger-tips, 

Waltz within the floral caves, 
Kiss the lilies on their lips; 


As the houri, twining hands, 
In the Islam paradise, 

Dance upon the silver sands 
In the River of the Skies. 


Curving streams of minnows lie 
Irised on the bed below, 

As along the Summer sky 
Glows the shining promise-bow ; 


Lust’ring on the sandy floor, 
Shimmering o’er the pebbles white, 

Arching from the shady shore, 
Sparkling in the golden light. 


With the fabric of his loom, 
Spider, with artistic pride, 

Vails the blushing mallow bloom 
As a bridegroom vails the bride; 


And his sister sails away 

In her crisped and varnished leaf; 
All her sails of silver gray 

Floating out in light relief; 


Dipping near the wave, aslant, 

With the hearts of diamonds preened. 
Elfin masts too boldly taunt, 

Hold the shallop half careened. 


Drifting down thy pleasant stream, 
Dear, enchanting Illini, 

I could thus forever dream— 
Ever on thy bosom lie. 


NS 


GOLDEN CHAINS. 
BY ADELAIDE STOUT. 


Can ye count the chains that softly, 
Thro’ the midday’s sultry hour, 

Draw the dewy treasures hidden 
From the bosom of the flower? 


Yet the scoffing lip will question 
What the subtile power may be, 

Father, drawing us so sweetly, 
Daily nearer unto thee. 


And we can not answer, Father, 
Human eye hath never scann’d; 
Yet the “golden chains” are hidden 

In thy firm yet loving hand. 


Bind our hearts, O still more closely, 
With the strong chains of thy love; 

Draw our souls’ deep hidden treasures 
Unto thee, O God, above. 
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A MORNING IN THE AUTUMN OF 1779. 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





«T OUIS,” said my grandmother, looking up 

suddenly from the bed-quilt, which occu- 
pied the center of the “square room,” “I wish 
you’d go out into the barn and see if you can’t 
hunt me up half a dozen eggs. I want to make 
a custard pie for supper to-night, as I’ve asked 
Miss Parson Willetts and Miss Deacon Cum- 
min’s to the quiltin’. Be spry, now, for the cake 
has risen as light as a feather, and it’s high time 
I’d heated the brick oven.” 

I rose up from the window where I was sitting 
and laid down a volume of “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
on the table, for I had been deeply absorbed in a 
picture of Christian engaged in a desperate bat- 
tle with Apollyon. My life had not numbered 
its tenth year at that time, and my imagination 
had been greatly impressed with that wonderful 
prose-poem which was like some subtile alchemy, 
transmuting the stern practical of our Puritan 
fathers into warm, rich colors, striking out in 
pictures that their hearts recognized the great 
tragedies of human life, its struggles, its defeats, 
its endurance, its triumphs, and making of every 
day’s toil and trials, its sorrows and joys, spirit- 
ual mile-stones along that mysterious journey, 
over which watched the calm, loving eyes of the 
angels, and over which burned the fiery gaze o 
evil spirits filled with all malice and hatred. 

It was a day in the Autumn of 1779. My 
grandmother, Patience Dudley, was an old woman, 
the long perspective of whose memory swept 
through many of the tragedies which fill the 
history of the colonies. Her husband had been 
an officer in the army during the French war, 
and fell at last fighting under General Braddock, 
in that officer’s last disastrous battle, 

My grandmother was the true New England 
woman of her age. Her life had developed in 
the midst of sharp and stern realities, and she 
possessed all that practical sagacity and contriv- 
ance for emergencies which her early life had 
made necessary. 

In short, she was a notable housekeeper and 
sterling Christian woman—just the sort of one 
who, when his country called him, would have 
put her husband’s musket in his hand, and his 
card of gingerbread in his pocket, and sent him 
forth from his home with a faith in‘ the God of 
battles that never wavered, and that followed 
him with prayers and blessings that were a 
strength and a shield about him. 

I was an orphan, and the only grandchild of 
Patience Dudley. My two young uncles were 
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in the Revolutionary army. Both my parents 
had died before my remembrance, and my boy- 
hood inherited the delicate constitution of my 
mother. I had been a remarkably-petted and 
indulged child, considering the stringent disci- 
pline of the young which was almost universal 
at that time. 

My grandmother bent once more over her 
work. I see still the gray hair shining under 
the white cap, and the iron-bound spectacles 
beneath it. She was making a border of “double 
shells” around a bed-quilt, on whose bright 
“patchwork” of red and. yellow calico she had 
expended a great deal of taste and skill. 

“Tt’s e’en a’most time for the stage horn,” ex- 
claimed my grandmother as I went out, and she 
glanced up at the great clock in the corner while 
she drew a long cord through a deep incision in 
a ball of chalk—the only implements she com- 
manded for marking the quilt. “I must have 
that pie in the oven in less than an hour, so 
do n’t let grass grow under your feet.” 

I took a small basket and went down to the 
barn. Iam an old man now, but I see the steep 
brown roof as plainly now as though my feet 
had just paused before the threshold. I see, too, 
the bright sunlight burnishing the old rafters 
and the black beams overhead, the pile of straw 
in one corner and the heap of fresh hay in the 
other, and amid the latter I found the half dozen 
fresh eggs of which I had come in search. 

I had placed the last of these in the basket 
when a cry broke through the hush of the sweet 
morning air—a cry full of eagerness and terror— 
“Louis! Louis!” 

I knew at once it was my grandmother’s, and 
I hurried toward the house, my heart throbbing 
with vague terror. In the kitchen I met several 
of our neighbors, their faces pale with terror, 
walking up and down the room wringing their 
hands and sobbing, while the children were hang- 
ing to their mothers’ garments and shrieking 
with fright. My grandmother was slipping a 
dozen spoons and a small silver tankard into,the 
deep pocket of her linsey-woolsey skirt. She 
looked very white, but her self-possession had 
not forsaken her, 

“What is the matter, grandma?” and I was 
at her side in a moment. 

“The British are coming, my dear child, and 
we’ve all got to take to the woods to save our 
necks. Get the gold locket and the silver mug 
which your uncle Isaac brought you from Lon- 
don; there’s no time to spare now.” 

At this moment the sharp sound of a musket 
broke on our ears, and the women shrieked 
simultaneously; I rushed to the kitchen window 
and looked out. My grandmother’s: large old 
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farm house stood in a somewhat elevated posi- 
tion, and commanded a wide tract of country, 
and there, winding around the distant hill-side, I 
saw a company of British soldiers, their red 
coats and bright bayonets flashing in the sun- 
light. 

There was no safety except in flight, and it was 
no wonder that the helpless women and children 
were filled with terror at the thought of being 
placed at the mercy of a company of rude and 
brutal soldiery, who too often did not respect 
either age or sex, and whose outrages on the help- 
less inhabitants scattered along the coast of New 
England had roused the whole country into 
burning indignation. 

The troops had just landed in our village, 
which lay upon the Sound, and did not number 
more than three hundred inhabitants. Most of 
the men had gone to the war, and the small com- 
pany of old men and young boys which re- 
mained could not muster in suficient force to 
repel the invaders. 

There was no time to be lost. My grand- 
mother, whose courage and foresight did not for- 
sake her in this emergency, at once proposed 
that we should go out of Wer back door and 
strike for the south meadows, beyond which lay 
the thick woods, where we should be safely con- 
cealed, as the troops would not probably remain 
for the men in adjoining villages to rally. 

The pallid mothers gathered up their fright- 
ened children, and we hurried swiftly and silently 
off, while the shouts of the soldiers came to us 
on the soft Autumn breezes and struck a chill of 
terror through all our hearts, though the sloping 
ground protected us from the enemy’s sight. 

There were about two dozen of us. We hur- 
ried on with rapid feet and trembling limbs for 
the blessed darkness and shelter of the forest. 
We reached it at last, only the way seemed very 
long, for the moments were counted only by the 
throbs of our frightened hearts, though the steep, 
wooded hill, under whose shelter we gathered, 
was not more than two miles from my grand- 
mother’s home. 

Suddenly she turned to the wife of Deacon 
Plummer, her nearest neighbor, a little tremu- 
lous, despondent sort of woman, whose spirits 
ill-health and many cares had quite broken 
down, 

“Miss Plummer, do you s’pose your brother 
Thomas’s folks had time to flee?” 

Mrs. Plummer threw up her hands with a look 
of despair. 

“Tt had n’t entered my mind till this minute,” 
she said. “The boys went over to the old fort 
to dig clams this mornin’, and their mother went 
down to the mills to see about gettin’ some cloth 





dyed, for the boys are set on jinin’ the army, and 
Margaret ’s left at home all alone.” 

“There ’s no tellin’ what those red coats ’ll do 
with the poor child. They ’ll be likely as not to 
cut her throat, and she all alone.” 

“God have marsy on the child!’ said my 
grandmother, and every mother’s heart echoed 
the prayer as the white, pitying faces gathered 


/ around the weeping deacon’s wife, 


I had listened to all this silently, but now the 
sweet face of my little playmate and neighbor, 
Margaret ‘Crafts, rose up pleadingly before me. 
I saw the brown hair with the golden flicker of 
lights, which were like lost sunbeams amid it; 
the eyes blue as the harebells in the meadows, 
the cheeks, in each of which blossomed a mount- 
ain rose, and the red lips where the smiles went 
and came like the lost lights m the hair. 

Little Margaret Crafts, she was such a sweet, 
sweet girl; and what good times we had had 
together gathering blackberries in the woods and 
shells on the shore! and only the day before she 
had promised me that she would go over on 
Chestnut hill to gather nuts after the first frost 
came, and the first sharp wind that would shake 
them out of their burs. Poor little Margaret 
Crafts! Her father had slept by the great brown 
stone church for half a dozen years, and now her 
brave young brothers were soon to go to the war, 
and she might never see them again. 

Where was she then? Up in one corner of 
the little dark loft in her mother’s house listen- 
ing to every sound and shivering with fear; or 
all alone down cellar behind the great cider bar- 
rel, with the big tears pouring down her cheeks, 
from which the roses had all fled away? And 
she would start and quiver with every sound, 
and hear the coarse laugh and oaths of the sol- 
diers, and wonder why somebody did nt come to 
her; and what if they should get into the house 
and find her there! Likely as not they would 
pull the poor little frightened thing out by her 
brown curls, and laugh at her, and point their 
bayonets at her, and make pretend they were 
going to shoot her; and who knew but what they 
might if they were drunk, for, as Parson Hub- 
bard said, “the British soldiers were a godless 
set, and as much to be feared as the Injins when 
they got a going.” 

My blood burned as the picture of that help- 
less child presented itself to my excited imagina- 
tion, and at last I could bear it no longer. My 
resolution was taken to return and bring her 
with me if I could, and if not to stand by or die 
with her. 

I did not reveal my plan, for I knew well 
enough my grandmother would never for a 
moment consent to it; but I slipped unobserved 4 
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around the hill, for the women were all occupied 
in endeavoring to comfort Mrs. Plummer, who 
was nearly distracted with terror for her niece. 
And out of sight, I started on a swift run for the 
village, and reached it in less than half an hour. 

I did not meet a human being on the way. 
The inhabitants had all fled, and the company of 
soldiers were most of them busy in the houses, 
devouring and destroying whatever they could 
lay their hands on. I heard their oaths and 
peals of laughter as I hurried along a back lane 
which led to the small brown cottage of the 
widow Crafts. I caught sight of a few of the 
soldiers standing in the doorways and among the 
gardens of the houses. Some were breaking 
down hen-coops, others were pulling up bean 
poles, pillaging the gardens, entering the barns, 
driving off the horses, and committing all these 
outrages in the midst of brutal triumph and 
carousal at the misery they were committing 
on the helpless wives and children of the 


F “rebels,” 


Mrs. Crafts’s cottage stood at the end of the 
lane, and the marauders had not yet discovered 
it. All was quiet as I burst into the front door 
and ran through the rooms calling loudly, “ Mar- 
garet! Margaret! where are you? It’s I.” 

There was no answer; the stillness of death 


reigned through the small home of the widow 
Crafts, till at last I opened the door which led 


from the kitchen to the cellar. A flood of light 
streamed through the darkness, and there at the 
foot of the stairs I saw a small figure crouched 
down, and a white, wild face turned in pitiful 
terror up to me, 

ce O, Louis, is that really you 2?” 

I put out my arms. “Yes, Margaret, come 
right up here; our folks are all off in the woods, 
and I’ve hurried off for you. There is n’t a 
moment to spare,” for now the boisterous shouts 
grew nearer. 

How she trembled in every limb as she came 
up the cellar stairs; how she shivered as though 
it was midwinter when at last I got her little 
hands in mine! 

“Now, Margaret, do nt be frightened. You 
must keep up a brave heart and run real fast. I 
know the way.” 

“TIl try, Louis. But O, you do n’t know 
how scared I was. When I looked out of the 
window and saw their bright red coats and guns, 
I understood in a minute, and there I was, a 
little girl, all alone in the house. I ran right 
down cellar and hid behind the cider barrel. O, 
it was so long and terrible, and when I heard 
your voice I did n’t dare come farther than the 
foot of the stairs for fear—you know.” _ 

I had led her out of the house and through 








the garden into the lane while she was talking, 
and I hurried her along faster and faster with a 
great fear growing upon my heart, for the shouts 
of the soldiers drew nearer at every step. 

The lane terminated in the road, and a short 
cut across the fields which lay on the left would 
bring us to the meadows, where we would be in 
comparative safety. I still hoped to elude the 
soldiers, but we had only emerged into the road 
when a couple of them came out suddenly from 
a small house on our left. 

They caught sight of us, and hallooed to us to 
stop; but fear lent our feet almost the speed of 
spirits for a while, but Margaret’s head grew 
dizzy at last, her limbs shook, and we were 
obliged to halt just as we reached the bars of the 
pasture lot. 

The soldiers came up to us in a moment. 
They had hard, coarse physiognomies, and were 
somewhat excited with drinking. Our flight 
had evidently amused them, though they were 
vexed with the long chase we had given. them. 

“Well, my young rebels,” exclaimed one of 
the men, ““you’ve got smart heels if you have n’t 
heads. Stand still and let us shoot you now for 
disobeying the king’s law, and runnin’ away when 
we called you to stop.” 

We stood still, and the men presentéd their 
guns as though intending to fire. For myself I 
expected instant death, and did not move hand 
or foot. Whether it was fear or desperation 
froze me into silence I can not tell, but I remem- 
ber thinking that I had tried to do my duty in 
saving Margaret, and that I should die with 
her. 

But the little girl lifted up her white face 
beseechingly, and, clasping her small brown hands 
together said, “O, you won’t kill us, will you— 
two poor little children that never did you any 
harm in the world?” 

One of the men dropped his gun. 

“T can’t stand that sight, comrade,” he said in 
an undertone to his companion. “No, my little 
lass, I won’t harm a hair of your pretty head; we 
was only jokin’, I’ve got a little un across the 
water about your size that I have n’t seen for a 
couple of years, and if you’ll give me a kiss for 
her sake you shall start off the next minute.” 

The harsh soldier lifted the little girl tenderly 
as her dear father could have done. She put her 
small arms about his neck and kissed his bronzed 
cheeks, and he set her down, saying, “Now, 
scamper off, you little lad and lassie, as fast as 
your small legs will carry you.” 

The shouts of a band of his comrades drew 
nearer, and the man probably thought it would 
be best for us to be out of their way; certainly 
we were not long in obeying his injunction, 
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We thought as we hurried away that we 
caught some words of remonstrance from the 
other soldier, who had witnessed all which had 
passed in stolid amazement, but we were not 
molested. 

“O, Louis,” exclaimed Margaret as we stop- 
ped a moment to get breath in the south mead- 
ows after we had run a mile, “don’t you think 
God will remember some day what that soldier 
did to us?” 

“I hope so, Margaret,” and we hurried on. 

Great was the surprise and rejoicing among 
the group of trembling women when we pre- 
sented ourselves to them. They had missed me, 
and become greatly alarmed at my long absence. 
My grandmother did not chide me once for my 
rashness. She only took me to her heart and cried 
over me, and I was quite a hero for that day. 

In the afternoon word was brought us by a 
villager, who suspected our place of concealment, 
that “the British” had left in the cruiser which 
brought them to our coast, 

We returned to our homes. The soldiers had 
wrought mischief or ruin every-where. Houses 
had been pillaged, furniture maliciously demol- 
ished, and there was hardly a homestead in the 
village which had not suffered from their depre- 
dations. 

My grandmother did not have her “ quilting” 
that afternoon, and it was somewhat smegular 
that the quilt remained undisturbed where she 
had left it, but a web of fine linen, the toil of 
many days, had been eut from the loom and 
gashed through and through by the soldiers.* 

I am an old man, and my ‘head is crowned 
with the silver of more than four-score years. 
Margaret Dudley, the dearly-beloved wife of my 
youth, sleeps sweetly the sleep from which the 
morning of the resurrection alone shall waken 
her; and of all livmg men and women my mem- 
ory only holds in its chambers that look to the 
east, the far-off scenes of that morning of 1779. 
And for me I am “only waiting” to join the 
company of those who have gone before me, of 
which it is written, “And there shall in no wise 
enter into it any thing that defileth or maketh a 
lie, but they which are written in the Lamb’s 
book of Life.” 





* This outrage was actually committed during the war 
of the Revolution, and the “linen in the loom” was 


the property of a great great aunt of the writer, who | 


lived to see her ninety-sixth birthday, and whose mem- 
ory was a great storehouse of recollections of the life 
and trials of our fathers and mothers of the Revolu- 
tion. The writer still remembers when a very little 
girl listening to the tales which the old woman told of 
her youth almost a century before. 





THE RICHEST PRINCE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY §..0. FOGG? 
Boastine of their territories 
And their worth in things material, 
Once sat several German princes 
At Worms in the hall imperial. 


“Glorious,” spoke the Saxon ruler, 
“Ts my province and her might; 
Silvers buried in her mountains, 
Tn deep shafts obscure from light.” 


“See my country in her plenty,” 
Said thé Elector from the Rhine; 

‘Golden corn-fields in the valleys, 
On the hill-sides ruby wine.” 


“Wealthy cities and rich cloisters,” 
Spoke Louis the Bavarian king, 
“Show you that my land in treasures 

Ts not excelled in any thing.” 


Eberhard, by beard made famous, 
Wurtemburg’s beloved lord, 

Said, “ My State has little cities, 
And her hills no gold afford; 


But one jewel is held hidden, 
For in forests howe’er dread, 
In the lap of any subject, 
I can boldly lay my head.” 


Then exclaimed the Saxon ruler, 
Louis, and he from the Rhine, 

“Bearded Prince, thou art the richest, 
And thy land bears jewels fine.” 


Opoa 


OD 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


BY KATE LIPSCOMB. 


WHAT might be done if all mankind 
The golđen rule would follow ! 

Then friendship’s smile would prove less false, 
And friendship’s vows less hollow. 


Then every one would render love 
And justice to each other; 

The rich would on the poor man look, 
And kindly call him brother. 

True worth would then exalted be, 
And sin would hide its head; 

Fair virtue's flowers would vice uproot, 
And sweetly bloom instead. 

The best affections of the heart 
Would never then be slighted, 


‘But those would keep their promise true 


Who faith and love had plighted. 


Then the false smile of treachery, 
Which causes so much pain, 

Would from the human face depart, 
And ne’er be seen again. 

O, yes, through life you ever should 
This precept keep in view— 

“Do.unto others as you would 
Have others do to you.” 
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THE LATE GOVERNOR ELISHA HARRIS, 
OF RHODE ISLAND. 


BY HENRY HOWARD, ESQ. 

HE early annals of Rhode Island record the 
name of William Harris almost as frequently 
as the honored one of Roger Williams. He was 
one of the five companions of Williams in the 
settlement of Providence, and till his death con- 
tinued to occupy à prominent place in the coun- 
cils of the colony. Griswold, the historian of 
the State, in speaking of his death, remarks as 
follows: “Thus perished one of the strong men 
of Rhode Island. He filled a large space in the 
early history of the colony as an active, determ- 
ined man, resolute in mind and vigorous in 
body, delighting in conflicts, bold in his views on 
the political dogmas of his time, fearless in his 
mode of expressing them, striking always firmly, 
and often rashly, for what he believed to be the 
right, and denouncing with the energy of a con- 
centrated intellect all men or measures that did 

not conform to his ideas of truth or of justice.” 

Hon. Elisha Harris, the subject of this sketch, 
was enabled to trace his direct descent not only 
from this distinguished pioneer of his native 
State, but from Roger Williams himself through 
one of his daughters. Itis not strange, therefore, 
that he should have been warmly attached to the 
traditions of the State, or that he should have 
exhibited in his character so many distinctive 
Rhode Island traits. He was the son of Joseph 
Harris and Catherine Green Harris, and was 
born in the town of Cranston, September 8, 1791. 
His father was a farmer of proverbial thrift and 
sagacity, and his mother was equally noted for 
the judicious management of her household and 
her uniform serenity. They each lived to a ripe 
old age, and, although blessed with eight chil- 
dren, never knew the sorrow of losing one or the 
mortification of seeing one of them leading an 
intemperate or dishonorable life. The father 
died first at the age of eighty-four. The aged 
widow bore his departure with an equanimity 
which surprised even those who knew her best, 
and bided patiently her time, till permitted to 
rejoin him two years afterward, 

Mr. Harris, sen, was a stockholder in the 
Roger Williams Manufacturing Company, one of 
the earliest companies formed for the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods by water power. The 
establishment was located on the ñorth branch 
of the Pawtuxet River, about seven miles from 
the Harris farm. It was the predecessor of the 
present Phcenix mill, which owes its name to the 
fact that the original mill was consumed by fire. 

At the age of twenty, young Harris haying 
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then passed some time at the seminary at Hast 
Greenwich, and being ambitious of a more active 
life than that of a farmer, obtained a situation in 
the counting-room of the Roger Williams Com- 
pany. He remained in the service of the Com- 
pany some eight years, and then leased a small 
mill in the village of Fiskville, about a mile 
above the Roger Williams, and commenced busi- 
ness on his own account. Cautious, industrious, 
skillful, and of undoubted probity, he could not 
fail of success, In a short time he found him- 
self sufficiently prosperous to justify a bolder 
step in advance. , Between the Roger Williams— 
or Pheenix as it had then become—and Fiskville 
there was a valuable fall unimproved. His at- 
tention was attracted to it, and, after much care- 
ful examination and many surveys, he concluded 
to purchase as much of the wild tract as it was 
necessary for him to hold to secure the privilege. 
The deeds were seasonably executed, so that as 
soon as his lease of the mill’ above expired, he 
commenced the work of clearing the forest, con- 
structing the dam, excavating the trenches, and 
laying the foundation of the mill. This was the 
origin of the village which bears his name, and 
where he continued to reside till his decease. It 
is an interesting fact that there are families now 
resident in the village who have had constant 
employment in the mill since it was built. 

The labor of starting the new village was a 
herculean one; but the difficulties disappeared 
rapidly before his well-directed energy, and the 
enterprise was soon in successful operation. 

The manufacturing husiness—we speak of the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen goods—has ` 
always been subject to great fluctuations. In 
prosperous seasons the profits have often been so 
large as to attract capital from all other depart- 
ments of industry, creating a ruinous competi- 
tion. Prosperity and disaster have thus suc- 
ceeded each other with the regularity of periodic 
revolutions. It has been the common and fatal 
error of manufacturers to commence the erection 
of new mills and the enlargement of. old ones 
under the stimulus of auspicious times. The 
effect of this is to divert their attention from the 
operation of their mills at a time when it is most 
required. They are obliged to pay a high price 
for the labor needed for purposes of construction, 
and they contract for machinery while machinists 
are participating in the general success and en- 
abled to command better profits. Worse than 
all, their goods are thrown upon the market, and 
their notes become due just as prosperity and 
activity give way to dullness of trade, depressed 
prices, and monetary stringency. Nine-tenths 
of the failures among manufacturers are attribu- 
table to this suicidal course. 
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It has always been remarked of Governor 
Harris that, although he steadily added to the 
productive capacity of his mill estate, he never 
allowed himself to be seduced into enterprises 
and expenditures by the flattering profits of flush 
times. His careful observation taught him to 
anticipate the recurrence of the reverse season, 
when he would have the leisure to superintend 
building operations, and when he could avail 
himself of the resources of labor, material, and 
mechanism at low estimates. As a logical result 
of this policy, while many others were stagger- 
ing through panics with tainted credits and 
heavy loads of interest superinduced by their 
construction accounts, he was generally at ease 
financially, and had the additional advantage of 
timing the introduction of his increased produc- 
tion with the revival of trade. 

It is a fact deserving of mention that when 
Governor Harris laid out his village, with that 
forethought and generous concern for others for 
which he was distinguished, he planted with his 
own hand slips of elm along all the avenues 
and throughout the grounds of the tenantry, and 
wherever afterward he added to the area of the 
village he adhered to the same practice. The 


saplings of his early planting, long since attained 
to the dignity of stately trees, and their umbra- 


geous foliage continues to afford not only grate- 
ful shelter to the villagers, but a transient solace 
to the heated traveler along the highway. 

This attention to details was one of his most 
marked characteristics. He studied and planned 
all the minutize of engineering, excavation, and 
construction, and made himself scientifically and 
practically familiar with the various kinds of 
machinery which it was necessary for him to use. 
Never assuming to be very apt or ready at in- 
vention, he knew the importance of thorough, 
persistent, complete execution. He was accus- 
tomed to say that it was easy to begin well, but 
not so easy to finish well. No matter how slight 
or how difficult the problem might be, he: never 
abandoned it till it was solved. It appeared to 
be no labor for him to sit at his desk in the 
evening, hour after hour and night after night, 
absorbed in mathematical calculations or the 
adjustment of accounts. Whether he was to 
derive any benefit from this intense application, 
or whether he was engaged in some work of a 
fiduciary or charitable character, he adhered to it 
with equal fidelity. He was a thorough account- 
ant, wary and watchful in all his calculations, 
particularly in those relating to mill expenses 
and estimates, and kept a complete set of books 
by double entry for family expenditure, distinct 
from those required in his business. Uniting 
unusual activity and tenacity of mind with 
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bodily vigor and elasticity, he never seemed 
either to require or desire any relaxation. The 
time which others gave to recreation he gave to 
other duties, constantly serving as guardian, ex- 
ecutor, administrator, trustee, and the like in 
cases where there was no emolument, or none 
commensurate with the labor to be performed. 
All who have had any experience in services of 
this character know that there are none so thank- 
less and none so perplexing and wearisome. Yet 
he invariably executed these trusts with the 
same zeal and assiduity which he gave to his 
own concerns, and it is not known that any one 
of them ever suffered from inattention. 

Known to be a clear reasoner and of impartial 
judgment, his counsels were in frequent request 
at financial boards and on prudential committees, 
At his death he had been for many years Presi- 
dent of the Bank of North America in Provi- 
dence, and he was also for some time President 
of the Warwick Institution for Savings. 

He was decided in his political views, but too 
retiring and diffident to become an active par- 
tisan. He never sought any office, and never 
accepted a nomination for one without reluct- 
ance. He was often called into public life, how- 
ever, and was for many years a participant in 
the legislative councils. He was successively 
Lieutenant-Governor and Governor of the State, 
and was one of the Presidential electors chosen 
at the last election. It is but truth to say that 
while the labors of his various offices were dis- 
charged with unsurpassed industry and fidelity, 
the honors they conferred were as modestly worn 
as the duties were well performed. 

A man with pure aims, generous self-abnega- 
tion, serious thought, and philosophic reasoning 


like Governor Harris could not be otherwise® | | 


than religiously inclined, though he did not 
realize the complete joy of conversion to God 
till the year 1843, The circumstance of his con- 
version is thus narrated by Rev. Mr. Richards; 
“At that time, while attending the Rhode Island 
General Assembly, his mind was powerfully 
called to the subject of religion. His relation to 
his Maker, the state of his heart, and his pros- 
pect of his everlasting future, deeply interested 
him, He was convinced that he needed some- 
thing more than he ever yet had experienced to 
prepare him for heaven, even a forgiveness of 
sins and a change of heart. This change he 
sought by earnest prayer. While walking in his 
room at midnight in deep anxiety and distress, 
thinking, and praying, and looking up to God, 
suddenly, as a flash of lightning from heaven, a 
divine influence fell upon him, his burden was 
removed, and he felt a great calm.” 

For some time after his conversion there was 
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eonsiderable indecision in his mind in regard to 
the selection of a Church with which to unite, 
There was a, Methodist. Episcopal Church in the 
village of Phcenix, which had been. feebly strug- 
gling with the burdens of accumulating debt and 
a limited membership. After much prayerful 
meditation Governor Harris and his wife decided 
to join this society, and pastor and people were 
surprised and gratified by their unsolicited and 
unexpected application. 

It was fortunate. for the society and denomina- 
tion of his. choice that, while Governor Harris 
carried. his religious principles into his business, 
he brought his business energy and. habits. into 
his religion. His was no merely-emotional or 
holiday piety, neither was it a doctrinal or secta- 
rian enthusiasm; ib was rather a deep-seated, 
godly conviction which contemplated the con- 
stant discharge of sacred duties. Laborare est 
orare was a large part of his creed, though he 
never disdained any of the elemental truths of 
evangelical theology. He felt a deep interest in 
the various educational institutions connected 
with the Methodist denomination, and his prin- 
cipal benefactions were intended to conduce to a 
more elevated scholarship in the ministry. He 
was a Trustee of the Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, of the Providence Confer- 
ence Academy, and of the Biblical Institute, 
Concord, New Hampshire. Although we have 
necessarily introduced many prominent. charac- 
teristics in speaking of the religious, political, 
and business life of Governor Harris, a summary 
of the sahent points of his character may be per- 
mitted as a brief allusion to his private life, 

First of all he was- eminently. self-denying, 
constantly and unostentatiously assuming bur- 
dens and privations which belonged to others 
rather than to himself. He was cautious and 
deliberative, never embarking in any enterprise 
till he had carefully surveyed and weighed it 
in every particular. Disinclined to fashionable 
society, and disliking its inanities, he sought 
retirement whenever it was practicable, and 
when compelled to participate in the conversa- 
tion of mixed assemblies, he preferred to acquiesce 
in the opinions of others instead of obtruding his 
own. He was frugal in his habits. and prudent 
in expenditure. In his family he was affection- 
ate and considerate, indulgent to the last ex- 
treme; an intelligent adviser and faithful attend- 
ant by the bed of sickness, and a genial and 
cheerful companion by the fireside. © 

Governor Harris was for some years troubled 
with what he termed shortness of breath; but 
he supposed that he had recently overcome the 
difficulty. A few weeks prior to his decease 
there seemed to be an aggravation of the malady, 
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but he attributed his symptoms to a bronchial 
affection mduced by taking cold, and felt no 
alarm on the subject. On the Sabbath preceding 
his death he attended religious service three 
times, as. usual. The customary morning exer- 
cise gave place on that day to the funeral service 
of an aged individual, who had been. helpless: 
for some years. Alluding to this. fact. in. the 
evening, social meeting, he said. that so. far as he: 
was concerned he did not desire to outlive his 
usefulness, that he expected and wished to die in 
harness—a, presage singular enough considering 
its speedy fulfillment. The next morning he was 
seriously ill, and. continued to grow worse till his: 
death, m the evening of the. following Friday, 
February 1, 1861. 

Although his. death was undoubtedly the re- 
sult of the chronic diffictlty of which he had 
formerly complained, he never seemed to appre- 
hend a fatal termination to his illness. About 
five o’clock in the afternoon. of the day he died 
he walked unaided across the room and looked 
out of the window, expressing some concern at 
the non-arrival of a physician who was- to- con- 
sult with one then present, and who would be 
incommoded by delay. And about the same 
time he inquired of the one in attendance if he 
should be obliged to remain in the house for 
three or four weeks. Between half-past nine 
and ten in the evening, while sitting up in bed, 
he appeared to fall into'an easy sleep, during 
which his breathing grew less and less distinct 
till it. was no longer perceptible. 

Thus he died; so gently that those nearest to: 
him. could not tell when he ceased to breathe, 
and probably with no other consciousness him- 
self save that of falling asleep in this world, and 
of awaking amid the brighter. glories of the 
eternal. Spared the instinctive dread of dissolu- 
tion—spared the pang of parting with loved and 
grieving friends—his departure seemed rather a 
merciful translation without the taste of death— 
a literal confirmation of the beautiful sentiment, 
“There is no death, what seems- so is transi- 
tion.” 

In view of the honorable example of his life, 
and of his tranquil death, we trust that we shall 
not incur the charge of too partial affection by 
adopting in conclusion the admonitory ejacula- 
tion of the Psalmist: “Mark the: perfect man 
and behold the upright, for the end of that man 
is peace.” 

i CD Oo 
SPEAKING ONE’S MIND ROUGHLY. 


THE roughness that speaks its mind, at all 
times and in all places, boasting itself that it is 
only honest, blunt, and straightforward, is‘a habit 
that demoralizes as well as insults, 
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[conerupED.] 


ABSAR, away before the Christian era, found 
the Gauls among the ungovernables, and had 
occasion to say they were intractabiles bello, that 
is, unmanageable in war, always getting whipped, 
of course by Cesar, and only submitting for the 
time with an ill grace, ready to fight again at 
the proper moment. Many of these kings, Bour- 
bons especially, had been laying up wrath against 
the day of wrath, and a little after the American 
Revolution the French people attempted to 
empty the treasury at once in a very expeditious 
and irregular way. Do you not know that. if 
you injure and dishonor a race of people they 
never forget it till they recover their place 
again? 

These people are not God-fearing, neither 
were their rulers. The rulers taught the people 
not to fear God, and the people learned not to 
fear God nor man, not even crowned men. The 
people are bad enough, the priests are worse, 
and nobles are worse than all. Now, how shall 
retribution suddenly be meted out to all this 
godless nation? Who shall send destruction to 
them who are not fit to live any longer? The 
French Revolution does the whole work in one 
terrific tempest of wrath and indignation. The 
nobles and priests had murdered the Huguenots, 
and hundreds of thousands of the people had 
perished. Millions even of this long-suffering 
people had died for royalty and priesteraft, now 
let these die a little for the people. That is the 
way the wheel of fortune turns. Nobility must 
get bayoneted, must be stoned, carted to the 
guillotine, and then, headless, be forgot. Louis 
XVI was not a bad man nor a bad king; Marie 
Antoinette was amiable, beautiful, innocent 
enough, but they answered for others, and begin 
this fearful round of tribulation, and the feast of 
death is initiated. The vials of wrath are poured 
out on royalty, then on nobility in a descending 
flood, dire as judgment, awful beyond compari- 
son. Royal heads are chopped off, noble heads 
are held up covered with gore to feast the eyes 
of these people whom these same noble, livid 
lips had taught not to fear God. Away goes 
nobility in a storm of hot, unanswerable wrath 
quick as the thunderbolt. Red vengeance speeds 
over thrones, palaces, sanctuaries, and huts, and 
ingulfs nobility, priesthood, and Sans Culottes in 
one yawning abyss. Ages of crime stalk out 
before the day to stern execution. A whole 
people stand before an unseen judgment-seat 
with none to defend or pity. 








All are godless, rulers, people, all; all must 
come to judgment, The Girondists follow roy- 
alty, respectability goes to the guillotine to pay 
homage to nobility, and all are hustled off to the 
Potter's field with marvelous facility. We may 
well weep over the slaughter of the Girondists, 
Many of them were true and good, real lovers of 
liberty and man; but they had forgotten God as 
a class, and retribution has fixed its law: Re- 
spectability dies, pouring out its blood where 
royalty expired before it, and now the people 
rule by their Triumvirate. The Sans Culotte 
have the victory—that trio of blood-stained 
wretches. exalted to places of power now are 
ruling for the masses. Will every thing go right 
now? Danton, Marat, Robespierre—names of 
fearful import—let them tell how things are 
moving. They have killed all the time, they 
have kept the carts going all day, every day, 
hauling men and women to the guillotine. Dan- 
ton was condemned to death by the tribunal 
he had established for the purpose of destroying 
others. He went to the guillotine. Charlotte 
Corday killed with her own hands Marat—killed 
him while plotting the destruction of others. 
Vengeance was thus gradually descending from 
the throne along the lines of distinction down to 
the commonest of the common people. 

The first Triumvirate who began to rule France 
covered with blood, and themselves only fit to 
die, go thus, as we see. The vengeance of 
Heaven on Robespierre, the greatest monster of 
the three, was still more signal. His lower jaw 
was shattered by a pistol ball; he was then 
dragged by the heels over the pavements into his 
own quarters, and laid on the very table on 
which he had signed so many death-warrants. 
There he lay for nine hours, enduring agony 
unutterable from his wound, half frantic with 
terror of death, and cowering under the jeers 
and taunts of the mob. He was next taken to 
the very cell in which he had a few days before 
confined some of his victims. At four o'clock 
next morning he was taken to the scaffold, 
erected on the very spot where his royal victims, 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, had been exe- 
cuted. The blood from his jaw burst through 
the bandage and overflowed his dress; his face 
was deadly pale. He shut his eyes, but could 
not close his ears against the imprecations of the 
multitude. A woman, breaking from the crowd, 
exclaimed, “Murderer of all my kindred, your 
agony fills me with joy; descend to hell, covered 
with the curses of every mother in France!” 
Twenty of his comrades were executed before 
him; when he ascended the scaffold, the execu- 
tioner tore the bandage from his face; the lower 
jaw fell upon his breast, and he uttered a yell 
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which filled every heart with horror. For some 
minutes the frightful figure was held up to the 
view of the multitude; he was then placed under 
-the ax, and the last sounds which reached his 
ears were their exulting shouts, which were pro- 
longed for some minutes after his death, “ Yes, 
Robespierre, there is a God!” said a man, ap- 
proaching the lifeless body of one so lately the 
object of dread, His fall was felt by all present 
as an immediate manifestation of the Divinity, 

Couthon, St. Just, Fouquier, Tinville, Hebert, 
Camille Desmoulins, committeemen, accusers, 
judges, apostles of liberty, goddesses of liberty, 
all went into this tumultuous whirlpool of blood 
and despair, The storm swept down all barriers, 
all restraints,. all customs, laws, relationships, 
down altogether to that dread abyss which so 
many ages before France had toiled to dig. A 
whole nation for a thousand years wrought to 
make a bottomless pit, deeper than God’s eye 
could see, lower than God’s arm could reach, 
Priests, people, kings made this pit, and then 
came and gazed down its depths, and caught 
each other by the throat, and hurled each other 
down into blackness of darkness, That nation 
had been a long time learning the monstrous 
lie, “ Death is an eternal sleep |”? and now, as if 
to try it, they write the execrable sentence over 
graveyard gates as their last will and testament, 
and are ingulfed together. All are gone into 
one huge grave, over which the world might 
write the terrible word, Retribution. 

Our own nation ought to learn from the past 
of her own history, and avert a doom to which 
every index finger in time points. Unless this 
world and all that is in it is one immeasurable 
falsehood and sham, and all the past a stupen- 
dous cheat, we are in imminent peril, and must 
quickly: repent, or meet inflexible retribution, 
If the national consciousness does not recognize 
the presenee of wrong, this stupidity is more 
alarming than remorse could be. The injustice, 
cruelty, licentiousness, peculation, treason, and 
violence which is'so apparent in the nation ought 
to make every man blush and every Christian 
tremble. God can never be counted on the 
side of wrong. Oppression is a challenge to his 
justice, the defiance of his throne. Oppression 
is the parent of pride, folly, rebellion, revolution, 
and treason, all rampant now, all calling for ven- 
geance. The way of the transgressor is hard. 
There are tiny leaves that float in the air with 
the wind, bearing seed far away. They sow the 
land far and wide; they tell us the course of the 
winds. The incidents of an hour foretell ages of 
history. Behold that United States Senator—a 
name grander far than that of Praetor, Consul, 
or Emperor—sitting quietly at his desk within 


the sacred temple of liberty, under the very 
shadow of the nation’s Palladium. In a moment 
that Senator lies senseless, bleeding, mangled for 
uttering his honest convictions. The cowardly 
assassin who seeks his life goes out from that 
scene like another Cain—a marked man, ap- 
plauded but doomed, an assassin and a hero, 
Ovations attend him at home; judgment waits 
for him, The band of conspirators against God 
and freedom, the traitors who even then were 
plotting against this Government, dwelt with 
delight on the deed. Where now is Preston A, 
Brooks and his illustrious uncle? Both have 
stepped off the stage, but Sumner still lives, 
| There is a Judge who disregards both bludgeons 
and bribes. While he sits on the throne of jus- 
tice, treason will find itself staid. Villainy is 
inherently forlorn, hopeless, helpless, and must 
sink by its own weight. ‘“ Whatsoever measure 
ye mete it shall be measured to you again,” is 
written on the last page of every nation’, his- 
tory. Other matters press upon our memory, 
and time bids us haste. 

A few years ago an itinerant preacher from 
the State of Indiana went to Missouri and en- 
gaged in the high duties of his calling. He was 
a man of singularly-faultless bearing. With the 
courage of the lion he combined the meekness of 
the lamb, He tried to do the will of God, 
quietly, peaceably, and stood at his post striving 
for men’s souls. This useful and excellent min- 
ister of Jesus was seized while engaged in per- 
forming the duties of his office on the holy Sab- 
bath. It was a cold night, the keen winds swept 
the prairies, and the sharp frost pierced through 
the thickest covering. On such a night this 
messenger of God was tied to the back of a 
horse, without even an overcoat, and hurried 
away over the Iowa line on pretense that he was 
a horse-thief, His feet had heen tied tight 
under the belly of the horse; the thongs buried 
in the flesh, stopped the circulation of the blood, 
and rendered the feet more liable to be frozen. 
When his murderers at last untied them they 
were solid. His hands were tied in like manner 
and with like consequences. During the prog- 
ress of that dark journey to a death so cruel the 
persecutors were asked to release his hands and 
feet, but they refused with curses. The martyr, 
overcome by pain, wept on the road, and the 
tears froze in solid ice on his cheeks, Thus he 
rode to martyrdom. The purpose of this malig- 
nant persecution and brutal murder was to crush 
out antislavery principles in Missouri; but Kel- 
ley’s blood fructified the soil of the land for 
which he died. When his frozen limbs gan- 





grened, and his frail body shrunk to the grave, 
‘his words of truth lived on, and to-day Missour1 
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is in the high road to freedom. A venerable 
class-leader was shot dead in the streets of a 
village in Missouri for the crime of begging for 
the life of his pastor, then in the hands of a 
mob. His name was Holland—a name that will 
be green in the annals of Missouri when freemen 
shall remove its curse. Vengeance will follow 
the perpetrators of these’deeds through all the 
intricate paths of sin, and cut them down at last 
in unpitying justice. The angel of God’s wrath 
will track them through all extent, till the 
measure they have meted will be measured to 
them again. The infamous design to perpetuate 
human bondage by cruelty and bloodshed will 
meet God’s frown and power, and the recoil of the 
death missiles will kill the abominable system 
and its stupid and godless defenders. Its bar- 
baric deformities will grow more hideous at every 
exhibition of its inherent cruelty and essential 
wickedness. God will strew ashes on its fields, 
and kindle flames in its habitations, and blood 
will ery to blood, till the sympathizing heavens 
shall mingle in the battle for truth. That is in- 
evitable. Every effort of sin to do itself credit 
brings it blacker disgrace. Men who defend it 
and persecute for its sake are laying up stores of 
wrath, dire as the second death, and certain as 
God’s judgments. It is so with all sin, and we 
ought to be warned by history, by experience, 
yours and mine, by conscience, and by the law of 
God, that retribution awaits injustice, that God 
is on the right side of every question. 

Recently another transaction of similar atroc- 
ity stains the annals of our country and of the 
age, and bids fair to be even more fruitful of re- 
sults than many of its antecedents. Let it be 
recounted and recorded now that no result other 
than good may follow. At the General Confer- 
ence of 1856 we became acquainted with a ven- 
erable minister of Christ from the South-West. 


He was a man of mien so mild, of deportment so | 


blameless, that he won the kind regards of all 
who had the privilege of an acquaintance with 


he found a home, an asylum, % a 
found martyrdom there. He had the courage to 
adhere to his religious views, to stand by the 
Church of his choice through fearful persecution, 
which ended in that kind of glory which all 
might envy—a martyr’s crown. That man was 
as incapable of ‘inciting insurrection, as innocent 
of incendiarism, as guiltless in reference to his 
country’s laws, as any matron in our country. 
A man who inherited the blessings of the meek, 


a man stainless in life, a minister of Jesus Christ, | 





an honored presiding elder of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a man who sat in her highest 
councils—that man is hung like a dog for being 
a member of the Methodist Church—is hung in 
the noon of the nineteenth century, in the model 
republic, in the borders of a sovereign State. 
He is dragged from his family, his wailing wife, 
his poor blind child, and, without a trial, hurried 
to the scaffold and to death. 

There are men whose characters are so execra- 
ble, whose souls are so inwoven with every hue 
of crime, whose natures are so brutalized by in- 
iquitous principles, that they dare to apologize 
for this vile murder. We have heard it whis- 
pered that Anthony Bewley had no business to 
preach on Southern soil. What can be thought 
of an American citizen who is so lost to every 
sentiment of honor as to be the cowardly in- 
dorser of opinions so detrimental to freedom and 
dishonoring to God? No right to preach there! 
Born, reared, educated, converted on slave soil, 
he had scarcely been out of a slave State, yet he 
must not preach because he belonged to a Church 
that disapproved the practice of slavery! We 
would not at this time tear open the gaping 
wounds which so irritate the body-politic, but 
only rehearse facts patent to all as the causes of 
national disease. Liberty may be wounded, truth 
depressed, the freest, happiest, best Government 
on earth torn to pieces, but for all these things 
let the authors, accessories, and sympathizers 
know that God will bring them into judgment. 
Revolution is the maddest way to cure national 
evils, chaos the most discouraging of all things 
to those loving order. He is a very blind or 
very bad man who affects not to see the causes 
of national disaster. The sun is not plainer at 
its zenith, the stars no more palpable in the 
firmament. 

Repentance always moves heaven to pity, and 
that is our only method of escape from a retri- 
bution we have been courting. Whining, and 
complaining, and making ourselves miserable 
generally is a very poor way of saving a soul or a 
nation; but repenting and bringing forth works 
meet for repentance is a very creditable way of 
manifesting an interest in the welfare of man. 
The age is producing grand results so fast that 
we need not attempt to hasten them by dolefully 
erying over revolutions. We are rejoiced at the 
prospect of a general overturning of things in 
Europe. No child ever looked with more delight 
on the chaos of moving time, on the trunks, 
boxes, baskets, goods and chattels in heaps than 
we do on Italy, the two Sicilies, Papal States, 
and all in the present delightful state of con- 
fusion. The only wonder is that the vile mon- 
ster who recently vacated the throne at Naples 
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was permitted to die in peace. Ferdinand ITI was 
the embodiment of all that is vile in a tyrant, 
usurper, and villain. His son, Francis IJ, is the 
son of his father, now happily traveling for his 
health, while his vacated palace is in the hands 
of Garibaldi, the scourge of tyrants and defender 
of liberty. 

Just look at that picture. Garibaldi goes 
from Genoa on the 7th of May. He goes with 
a few volunteers on board a chartered vessel, 
without money and without forces, to attack a 
despot’s realm. Francis II was ruler over seven 
millions of people, and had ample means, numer- 
ous armies and garrisons, skillful generals, and 
the sympathies of the Pope and half of Europe. 
The Pope blesses the king of the Sicilies, and 
wrings his hands and prays to all the saints, 
whether in heaven or not; all the Cardinals 
pray, even to the last one, John Hughes, of New 
York. They besiege the Virgin, while Garibaldi 
does the like for Marsala; they cry to St. Peter, 
while he invests Palermo. They wail at the 
altars of St. Joseph, while he seizes Milazzo; they 
cry aloud in full canonicals and with wonderful 
unction to all the saints and angels to help 
and save Francis, while Garibaldi quietly marches 
to Reggio and Naples, and King Francis is on 
the wimg to Gaeta, where Pius IX once found 


an asylum. Thus ghostly trappings, and holy 
water, and genuflections, and oily prayers, and 
immense piety go for nothing when God has 
an account to settle with Francis, son of Ferdi- 


nand, for a long train of abuses. Garibaldi, the 
glorious liberator of Italy, rides in a victors 
chariot, and at God’s command is doing the work 
of ages in a single Summer. 

One reflection we stop to make here, and ‘that 
shall be on the worthlessness of shams. Men in 
this age must be valued because they are worth 
» something, not because they pretend much. Pre- 
tense to divine right or apostolic sanctity is not 
the bait which will catch the wise. 


tige that can give advantage to man. Garibaldi 
has merit, has truth, has sense, and away goes 
the crowned fool and all his trappings in a 


lamentable way, hustled off to Gaeta, while a 


plain citizen takes possession of Naples. Ifa 
man has any thing im him he has.a divine right 
to get it out in the most effectual way, but if he 
be a dolt he need not go on the stage dressed in 
any wise, for the people know the difference 


between a paper man and a real man, between a |} 


humbug and a reality. Francis TII is respect- 
fully invited off the stage, but, refusing to go, 
and standing there crowned, robed, and pleading 
divine right, he is hustled off, kicked off, and this 
whole world shouts, Garrpaupi! Garibaldi 





Francis II | 
has divine right, and all the ancestry and pres- | 
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comes, and we see a man, not a hollow, empty 
image, tricked out in gauze and buskins, with 
vast pretense. We verily believe that the people 
are opening their eyes much more rapidly and 
effectually than at any former period; and as 
they open them they invite all fools to hide 
themselves, all villains to betake themselves to 
silence and shade, all lies to cease pretending to 
be truth. In this serio-comical way people are 
opening their eyes, and politicians, kings, nobles, 
priests are summarily begged to begone. The 
Pope will soon die or run away, the old despot- 
ism of Europe will go to doom and darkness, 
and the inventions of men will cease to be called 
the wisdom of God. Retribution will come on 
statesmen who have proved false, on ministers 
who have fallen, on all men who have Pierke 
to destroy truth and oppress man. 

Retribution will descend on private wrong and 
public wickedness. Our country, will be vindi- 
cated before the ages, and history will record the 
triumph of truth. It is always best, always 
safest to adhere to the right. The only safety 


for a nation or a man is the shield of the Divine 


Hand, the all-sufficient guidance of the Divine 
Spirit. We have power to seek perpetual rest, 
or doom ourselves to unending pain—the reward 
of sin. Retribution is engraved over every dwell- 
ing of sin, descends on every contemner of God. 


———sSsO0de— 


HE’S DEAD. 


BY MARY Bs. MILLMAN. 
O, WEEP and moan in anguish now, 
Spare not those tears, hide not that grief, 
Gaze sadly on the marble brow, 
The troubled heart has found relief; 
He now may rest his weary head, 
All toil is o’er—he ’s dead, he ’s dead. 


“For him a resting-place they "ve made 
Where foul weeds creep and serpents hiss; 
The wild rose blossoms near his grave, 


A Tis perfumed petals fall on this, 
baby rose-trees shade his head; 
knows it not—he ’s dead, he’s dead. 


ly the cool grass waves, 
idly now the cricket chirps; 
w'rets bloom on new-madle graves, 
A vine twines round the spreading birch; 
E'en there they "ve made his lowly bed; 
He heeds it not—he’s dead, he ’s:dead. 


Still Ife goes on, a thing of joy, 
Yet darkened by a cloud of grief; 
Sadness and mirth, a strange alloy, 
Make life’s existence dim and brief; 
The gay world laughs, though tears are shed; 
He heeds it not—he’s dead, he’s dead. 
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BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 





k a pretty, light-tinted cottage just in the out- 
skirts of one of the pleasant villages of New 
England lived Mary Miller, a sweet, light-hearted 
girl of seventeen, just rustic enough to appear 
natural, and cultivated enough to feel at ease in 
the most refined society. Here, with the excep- 
tion of oecasional long visits to relatives in a 
neighboring State, her whole life had passed. 
Her circle of acquaintances, to use her own ex- 
pression, embraced all the village and several 
neighborhoods around. Mary had a warm heart 
for friendship—not simply for three or four 
intimate friends, but a large, grasping heart, 
which yearned to make friends of every body. 
A pleasant salutation from every one she met 
was one of the necessities of her being. To shut 
her up in a large city where she must daily pass 
crowds of people without speaking would be 
downright cruelty. With all this greediness of 
social intercourse was combined an ardent love 
of nature in her ‘solitude. 

From a child it had been her delight to wander 
alone in the long, sunny days over the little farm 
attached to her paternal home. 
on a gentle eminence sloping backward and 
downward to a deep ravine, where a broad rivu- 
let babbled noisily over its rocky bottom, eddy- 


ing, and whirling around frequent bowlders of | 


massive size, here almost intercepted in its course, 


and there bounding joyously down a mimic: 
precipice, laughing back to the sunshine, and ` 


reflecting in miniature all the beauties of more 
přetentious waterfalls. The opposite bank rose 
steep and rough, with hanging rocks and inter- 
twining branches of gnarled and twisted trees. 
Above and beyond was a sloping corn-field. 
Farther down to the right was the hill-pasture, 
around whose southern and western base the 
sparkling rivulet ran in most accommodating 
mood. 

On a smooth, flat rock near one of the large 


waterfalls Mary loved to sit, book in hand, till | 


the sunlight faded, and then in dreamy mood to 
gaze on the pillared clouds of ever-changing gold 
and crimson. No where were the May flowers 
and violets so deliciously fragrant or so prompt 
in their early unfolding as among those pleasant 
knolls, sheltered from the east wind, and open to 
the west and south. It was a cozy retreat, “the 
loveliest spot on earth” to one who had never 
looked on broader or brighter fields. 

But now a change was approaching. Ever 
since she was ten years old—for seven years— 
Mary had attended the village academy, but 


The house stood | 





now her distant relatives were urging the supe- 
rior advantages of a seminary in their own State, 
and pleading for Mary at least two years with 
them. ‘With the full consent of her parents she 
yielded to their wishes. Yet not to their wishes 
alone, for with all her love of home she had still 
the common desire to become acquainted with 
other lands. Many tearful good-byes were uttered, 
many promisés to write given and received when, 
one bright morning in midwinter, she stepped 
into the cars which were to bear her away from 
parents, brothers, and ‘sisters, and all the warm 
love-light of home. It was near midnight when 
she reached her destination. She had been 
watching the bright snowfields, the white cot- 
tages, and dark mountains in the distance, dimly 
defined in the cold moonlight, and her heart was 
busy with tender regrets and happy fancies. She 
did not realize the lateness of the hour when the 
cars stopped, and the conductor in a sharp, quick 
tone called out Winfield. Hastily starting up 
she began collecting the various little articles 
and packages which every woman carries with 
‘her in traveling, when she heard the well-known 
voice of her uncle pronounce her name, and in 
another moment felt the warm grasp of his hand 
and his kiss upon her cheek, when with a good- 
natured laugh, and a faint attempt at a joke, he 
relieved her of her portable baggage and handed 
her into the omnibus. 

Uncle Henry had a special claim on Mary, for 
he had named her for a sweet, a far sweeter 
Mary, whose grave was covered with daisies 
before she was born. The nine long years of his 
widowed life had been spent mostly at her 
father’s, and hence uncle Henry had been her 
nurse and playmate in her infancy and early 
childhood. But other warm greetings awaited 
her; the house looked so warm and light im 
pleasing contrast with the slumber-vailed dwell- 
ings around, and scarcely was the voice of the 
driver heard when aunt Gertie and the little 
ones hastened down the granite steps to meet her, 
for the youngest had begged to sit up just long 
enough to give Mary a kiss. 

Mary had formed many acquaintances during 
former visits to Winfield, and now enrolled as a 
student, her kind heart and obliging disposition 
were ever making new conquests, and happily, 
very happily the Winter days glided away. 

Among the older students of Winfield Semi- 
nary was a Mr. White, in whom Mary had taken 
an unaccountable interest. Was it on account 
of his fine figure and manly bearmg? He was 
not particularly handsome. Was it on account 
of the universal deference among the students to 
his literary attainments? Was it because she 
never stole a glance at him without meeting his 
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eye? Whatever the reason, she tried by all pos- 
sible means to conceal this preference. He was 
nothing to her and never would be; probably he 
never thought of her, except, perhaps, when he 
was looking at her. Other young ladies were 
free enough in their praises, and pretended an 
emulation for his favorable attention. Mary 
alone never seemed to see any thing to admire 
in him; never mentioned his name if she could 
avoid it, and always contrived to change the 
current of conversation as soon as possible when 
he was the theme. It was many weeks before 
she would acknowledge to herself that the cita- 
del of her heart was taken, and when she 
did, she was thoroughly vexed with herself for 
her weakness in loving one who had never asked 
her to love him and never manifested any love 
for her. Yet love was there, deep down in her 
heart, and she could not eradicate it. She would 
subdue it though, for of all things in the world 
she would not have a man suspect she loved him 
till he had made the first advances. As for Mr. 
White, the most affable and delightful young 
man in company, making every young lady feel 
so much at ease conversing with him, he became 
reserved and even awkward in presence of Mary. 
He fancied she had guessed the secret of his love 
for her, and that this studied coldness was an 
intimation that no further advances would be 
acceptable, 

“T am very sorry, Mary,” said her uncle after 
a pleasant little party had withdrawn, “that you 
treat my friend Herbert White with so much 
indifference. There is not a young man of my 
acquaintance whom I esteem more highly, or 
with whom I would rather see you on friendly 
terms.” 

Mary tried to answer carelessly—“I am not 
much acquainted with him. His classes are so 
much in advance of mine, and in a large com- 
pany I can not talk with every body.” 

“But I thought you found time to talk and 
laugh with every one except him.” 

Just then little Florence awoke coughing, and 
Mary hastened to the crib to soothe her. 

A few days after Mr. Miller entered the sitting- 
room with eyes brimful of mischief, and, draw- 
ing his chair close up to his wife’s, with a low, 
chuckling laugh began to tell her he had made a 
discovery. 

“A very pleasant one, I should think, from 
your appearance.” 

“Yes, but can you guess what it is? Mary 
and Herbert are in love—‘ past all surgery!” 

“O, husband, I think you are mistaken; I 
made the discovery long ago that you wished it. 
But what makes you think so?” 

“I am sure of it, Two young people do n't 








try so hard to treat each other coldly for nothing. 
I can see through it all, now.” 

“Well, if it is so I’m afraid they ’ll never 
understand each other.” 

“No danger, no danger,” said Mr. Miller, rub- 
bing his hands. “Just let them alone; take no 
notice of them. They ’]l make friends after a 
while.” 

“I understand Mr. White is going away im- 
mediately after examination.” 

“The very best thing that could happen. 
He’ll be sure to come back again.” 

A few days later Mr. White called to take a 
formal adieu. Mr. and Mrs. Miller were warm 
in their wishes for his success and happiness 
wherever he went, and urged him to come first 
to their house whenever he returned. With 
Mary there was only a formal shake of the hand, 


| and mutually miserable they parted. But per- 


haps a traitorous telegram passed from eye to 
eye, for scarcely a week had elapsed ere Herbert 
White seated himself at his writing-table with 
the desperate determination of making a formal 
declaration of his love-to Mary. I can not tell 
how much sentimentality was wasted, nor how 
many letters were written and burned, when, in 
utter. desperation, something like the following 
was scrawled and hastily thrust into an envelope: 


DreAR Mary,—I love you; I must tell you if it kill 
me. I know you dislike me; but please burn this as 
soon as you have read it. 


Seizing his hat he hastened to the Post-Office, 
for one moment’s reflection would have con- 
signed this most unscholarly missive to the 
flames. It was certainly a very awkward letter 
to answer, and how Mary contrived to do it we 
never could discover. But she did answer it, 
and not many days after Herbert was warmly 
welcomed by her aunt and uncle, and possibly 
by herself. 

Mr. Miller seemed to claim the visit as exclu- 
sively his own, and made repeated apologies that 
business compelled him to be away that evening. 
The children were not very well and required 
some attention from his wife, but she would 
doubtless be in to entertain him as soon as con- 
venient. Strange for aunt Gertie, she did not 
find it convenient to enter the parlor during the 
whole evening. 

The next day uncle Henry took it upon him- 
self to write a long letter to his brother and 
sister, informing them of the excellent match he 
had made for their daughter, as if he had any 
thing to do with it. 

Herbert did not return to school, though Mary 
remained another year at her uncle’s, Then she 
went home to spend her last year with her 
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parents, for she was to be married on her twen- 
tieth birthday. It was a sweet, sad year, for 
Herbert was still undetermined where to settle, 
and even talked of going west, and the thought 
of separation from friends was painful, even 
though the one best loved went with her. But 
Herbert at length decided to rent a cottage in 
her own native village, and to it they removed 
immediately after their marriage. The cares of 
housekeeping came on so gradually that Mary 
found nothing irksome in her new life, and a 
mother’s counsel was always at command. 

Five years glided by, and Mr. White again 
began to talk of moving west. The time of their 
departure was determined, but the unexpected 
sickness and death of little Clarence, their first 
and fairest child, caused a delay of several 
months. Early in Autumn, however, with Wal- 
ter and Lillie, their two surviving children, they 
set out to find a home amid the generous prairies 
of the West. It was hard to sever the ties 
which so many years had been drawing closer 
and closer to kindred and friends. It was hard 
to look for the last time upon that little grave 
which held the form of their own sweet darling, 
their first, best loved one. But the ordeal was 


passed, for God had given them grace to yield 
their own wishes to a sense of duty. 


In a few more days they were comfortably set- 
tled in the pleasant town of Propriety. Around 
them stretched the broad prairie, with only a 
single belt of timber to relieve the eye. Golden 
asters still sprinkled the long grass in star-like 
beauty, and the mellow haze of Indian Summer 
bathed the landscape in a soft, sweet, dreamy 
light. Mary was delighted with her new home. 
The novel landscape had a charming richness for 
her imagination, and the long, warm Indian 
Summer seemed a harbinger of many bright 
days in the future. The Sabbath came with all 
its sacred stillness. The rich tones of the church 
bells fell upon her ear like a familiar greeting; 
the same as those she had heard from childhood. 
But Mary could not go with those who met to 
worship God, for Lilie was too young to take 
to church, and she had no hired girl with whom 
to leave her. A strange, sad feeling came as she 
saw her husband walking to the house of God 
alone. She could not help remembering that at 
home some one or more of her younger brothers 
and sisters always came to beg the privilege of 
taking care of Lillie and Walter while she went 
to church. Her own Church paper, the same 
which had always visited her father’s household, 
had been ordered but had not yet arrived, and 
she longėd for it as for the face of a friend. But 
while the children were busily scattering petals 
of wild flowers over the carpet she seated herself 
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by the open window with her Bible, which had 
long been her chosen companion. So sweet did 
the precious promises appear on this first day of 
loneliness that she started with surprise when 
her husband stood in the doorway. 

“You must have had a short service, Her- 
bert.” 

“The sermon was an hour long; but it was a 
good one, a very good one. I wish you could 
have heard it. You don’t know how strange it 
seems to be at church without you. I think you 
might have helped the singing if you had been 
there.” 

“T should not dare to sing among strangers.” 

“Why not? We sing to worship God, and 
why may not strangers worship him as well as 
the oldest citizens?” 

““We should, but people are apt to notice it. 
And you know I have a habit of singing pretty 
loud.” 

“ You have the sweetest voice in this village.” 

Mary met this remark with a quiet smile, 
which said, “ You know I do wt think so.” She 
was so accustomed to wholesale compliments 
from her husband that she had ceased to say 
they were unmerited. 

The next Sabbath came, soft and mellow-tinted 
as the former, except that the grass was growing 
sear around the cottage. 

“It is your turn to go to church, to-day, 
Mary,” said Mr. White, pleasantly. 

Mrs. White was about to decline, she hardly 
knew why; but her husband was already in the 
arm-chair with Walter on one knee and Lillie 
in his arms. Cheerfully, yet with more than 
usual care, she arranged her toilet. Mary White 
was a tall, graceful woman, and the roses of girl- 
hood had not yet left her cheeks. Mr. White 
gazed upon her admiringly as she appeared 
ready dressed for church, but, wonderful self- 
denial for him, did not tell her she looked 
pretty. s 

“Go in at the door on the right, Mary. The 
sexton will give you a seat. I will try to make 
arrangements for renting a pew next week.” 

“O, how I dread going to church alone among 
strangers!” was her ejaculation as soon as she 
found herself beyond the hearing of her husband. 
It seemed to her she had never felt so weak and 
timid before. Trying to feel self-possessed, she 
entered, and the sexton led her forward, forward 
almost to the front seat. She would have liked 
a less exposed seat, but felt she had not the right 
of choice. Very lonely she felt in the large con- 
gregation, and when the voice of music arose 
her heart swelled in remembrance of the loved 
choir at home, and she bowed her head and wept 
during the prayer. The sermon was rich in sim- 
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plicity and pathos, and she felt soothed and com- 
forted at its close. 

But strange eyes looked in hers as she passed 
down the aisle, and no friendly look of recogni- 
tion was there for her in that richly-dressed 
crowd. Quietly she wended her way homeward, 
and quietly for many alternate Sabbaths after- 
ward she passed in and out of the church, of 
which she was now a member, and no one said 
“good morning.” But people do not speak till 
they have been introduced, and she had no one 
to introduce her. Her little ones required her 
care at nightfall, and hence she was unable to 
attend class meeting. For many weeks she was 
daily expecting the ladies of the village to call 
and make her acquaintance. Custom gave her 
no right to call on those who had not first called 
on her. But she waited till her heart ached for 
asympathizing friend, The minister’s wife-called, 
and the wives of two or three of the village 
physicians called and tenderly inquired mto her 
health. She returned these calls as promptly as 
custom would admit, and then said with a sigh, 
“ Now I have no where to go.” 

Six months passed away, cold, Wintery months 
some of them, and the Winter of desolation 
seemed creeping into her heart. She had a pre- 
cious companion in her husband, but business 
kept him from her during the day. She had a 
priceless treasure in the prattling ones who were 
ever with her, but these were not enough. No 
wife or mother loved her own more ardently 
than she, yet she yearned—O, how intensely !— 
for friends and friendly sympathy. There was a 
deep hungering which cried unsatisfied. Every 
week brought a loving letter from some of her 
numerous eastern friends, Yet these only probed 
the heart into which the terrible homesickness 
was eating like a canker. 

Mary White wore a sunny face in her hus- 
band’s presence. He did not know the deep 
longing of her heart for society. He never 
guessed the mortification she experienced in con- 
sequence of the neglect of those she expected to 
call on her. He would have scorned the idea 
that she was not as good as the aristocracy of 
the village. Never for a moment would he have 
cherished the thought that people did not call on 
her because they fancied ber beneath them. 
Herbert White was proud of his wife, and be- 
lieved her the peer of any woman living. But, 
alas, for the gentle Mary! Her sensitive nature 
was growing more and more keenly alive to 
every fancied neglect. Sometimes she attributed 
this coldness to her dress, sometimes to her man- 
ners, and sometimes to her husband’s occupation. 
Sometimes she almost wished she had not been 
the caressed and petted creature she was m her 
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native village, for the remembrance of all those 
attentions which had been lavished on her there 
now made her wretched. Often, very often, 
when her husband was away and the little ones 
asleep, were her eyes blinded with tears as she 
plied her needle. 

“Six long months,” she murmured, “six long 
months have I staid here, and now there is not 
a single home in Propriety where I can feel free 
to enter. If I had only one kind, neighborly 
friend whose house I could enter when I pleased, 
and who would drop in and sit with me without 
formality! O, this terrible formality! It is 
freezing my life blood. One lady can not make 
a call till she gets her new cloak, and another 
will not go because she has nothing fit to wear. 
As if my dignity would be imsulted by a last 
Winter’s bonnet!” 

But Mary White was a Christian, and felt that 
she must not yield to emotion. Patient and 
subdued she went about her household duties, 
feeling that she was inexcusable if she failed to 
do all in her power to make home pleasant to 
her dear ones. She could not forget the little 
grave far away beyond the mountains, and she 
knew that there were many hearts that loved 
her. 

As Spring approached, and the violets and 
daisies looked smilingly up to her, she felt a new 
glowing gratitude in her heart to her Heavenly 
Father, who was wisely teaching her in whatever 
state she was, therewith to be content. She was 
becoming accustomed to live in and for her fam- 
ily, and now she cared but little for society. But 
as the warm season advanced one after another 
began to call, making all sorts of apologies for 
not having called before, and ere the second year 
had closed Mrs, White began to feel that she was 
appreciated in Propriety, and warm and lasting 
were the friendships formed in after years. 

Yet she never forgot her first lonely Winter in 
the West. And when year after year new fami- 
hes came to swell the size of their rapidly-grow- 
ing village, she did not forget to do as she had 
wished to be done by. No face beamed more 
kindly on the stranger than hers, or created a 
more sunny atmosphere in the humblest room. 
While she tried never to neglect her home duties, 
she was ever ready to administer to the wants 
of others, both physically and socially, for ‘she 
said within herself, “I, too, have known the 
heart of a stranger.” 


— oco 


A more glorious victory can not be gained 
over another man than this, that when the injury 
| begins on his part the kindness should begin on 
ours. 
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THE STORY OF A MOTHER. 
TRANSLATED FROM HANS ANDERSEN, 


BY J. F. HURST. 


MOTHER sat at the bed of her sick child. 

She was overwhelmed with grief, for she 
believed her boy was going to die. The little 
fellow lay there as pale as Death himself; his 
eyes were closed, and he breathed ‘so little that 
you could only hear a deep gasp at brief inter- 
vals. But the weeping mother grew more anx- 
ious for her dear ‘sufferer. 

A knock was heard at the door, and a poor old 
man tottered into the room. He had a heavy 
blanket drawn closely around him, and well did 
it serve the wearer, since Winter reigned every- 
where. All things were covered with snow and 
ice, and the wind blew meee in every wander- 
er’s face. 

While the old man trembled from cold, and 
the little boy was getting a little sleep, his 
mother went after some beer, which she was 
going to warm and give to the stranger. ‘Then 
she took her seat again very near the old man, 
looked at her sick child, who was breathing with 
some difficulty, and then lifted up his little hand 
from the bed-covering. 

“Don’t you think I will keep this child?” she 
asked. “Surely the good God will not take him 
from me.” 

And the old man—he was Death himself— 
bowed his head so strangely that you would 
think he was trying to say yes and no at the 
same time. 

The mother lowered her eyes, looked down 
upon her breast, and then the hot tears of grief 
streamed along her cheeks. Her head was soon 
too heavy to sustain, for three days and three 
nights she had not shut her eyes for sleep. In- 
voluntarily they closed. But it was only for a 
moment; she awoke with cold. 

“What was that?’ she said, lookmg around 
on every side. The old man had vanished and 
taken the child with him. The large clock that 
stood in the corner whizzed, the great pendulum 
fell down on the floor, and the hands stood still. 

But the poor mother ran out of the house and 
called for her child. Out of doors she saw a 
woman in long black clothes sitting in the snow. 

“Death has been in your cottage,” said she, 
“T saw him when he ran off with your child. 
He goes quicker than the wind, and never brings 
back any one whom he has taken away.” 

“Only tell me which way he went,” inquired 
the mother excitedly. “Just tell me and I will 
certainly find him.” 

“I know it well,’ answered the woman in 








black clothes, “but before I pomt you out the 
way, you must sing to me ‘all the songs which 
you taught your sick child. I would love to 
hear them. I have often heard them already, 
for I am Night. I have frequently seen your 
tears flowing while you sang them. 

“Indeed, I will sing them all, all to you,” re- 
plied the mother: “but don’t detain me now or 
I shall never reach Death, and never find my boy 
again,” 

But Night sat motionless and silent. Then 
the mother wrung her hands and sang and wept. 
She repeated many songs, but there were far 
more tears than songs. By and by Night said, 
“Go down imto yon forest of fir-trees, for 
there is where I saw Death running with your 
child?” 

Far down in the forest the roads divided, and 
the mother could not tell which to take. Close 
by there stood a thorn-bush, leafless and flower- 
less, for it was Winter there, too, and long icicles 
hung down from the branches, 

“Have you seen Death go by here with my 
child?” she asked. 

“Yes, but I can’t tell you which road he took 
till you have embraced me and warmed me at 
your breast, for I am almost frozen to death.” 

Then she pressed the thorn-bush to her bosom, 
so close, so close, that the thorns stuck in her 
flesh, and great drops of blood fell out on the 
snow. But the thorn-bush shot forth fresh, 
green buds, and began to bloom at midnight, so 
warm was the weeping mother’s heart. Then it 
pointed out the way. 

She next came to a great sea, on which neither 
ship nor small boat was to be seen. The water 
was not frozen hard enough to bear, and yet too 
hard to wade through. But the mother must get 
over it somehow if she would find her child. 
Then she threw herself down and tried to drink 
it up, but that was impossible for a human being. 
However, the fond mother thought a miracle 
might take place on her account. 

“No,” said the sea, “my life is not to be de- 
stroyed that way. Let us see if we can not 
become one. I am im the habit of collecting 
pearls, and your eyes are the loveliest ones I 
have ever seen. If you will weep them out into 
me I will take you over to the great hot-house, 
where Death lives and trains’ flowers and trees. 
Every one of them is a human life.” 

«O; I would give every thing to have my 
child,” said the grieving mother. And she wept 
on till her beautiful eyes fell out and sank to the 
bottom of the sea, where they became two bright 
pearls. Then the sea rose high up, and, with a 
single sweeping wave, it wafted her over to the 
other side. Here stood a wonderful house; it 
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was a mile long. And no one could tell whether 
it was a tree-covered mountain, with caves all 
along under it, or a building divided into rooms. 
But the mother could not see, for, alas! she had 
wept her eyes out. 

« Where can I find Death, who has taken away 
my little child?” she inquired. 

“He has not arrived yet,’ answered the old 
grave-spirit who was waitress in Death’s hot- 
house. “How did you get here, and who has 
been helping you?” 

“The good Lord,” said she. 
so ought you to be, 
child?” 

“I know not, and you can not see. This very 
night many trees and flowers have withered, and 
Death will soon be here to take them off and 
transplant them in a beautiful land. Every one 
has his life-tree or life-flower. And these have 
hearts, which you can hear beating. Go and 
listen at the different flowers; may be you will 
recognize the heart of your child. But what 
will you give me if I tell you what you must 
further do if you would find him?” 

“I have nothing more that I can give away; 


“ He is kind, and 


Where can I find my 


` but I will go for you to the end of the world.” 


“T have lost nothing there,” answered the 
erave-spirit; “but you can give me your long 
black hair. You know very well that it is beau- 
tiful, and I will give you for it my long white 
hair.” 

“If you will ask nothing else you shall have 
it willingly.” 

Then she gave it to the grave-spirit, and re- 
ceived the snow-white hair in return. 

They both went into the hot-house together. 
There the trees and flowers grew wonderfully 
through each other. Here stood beautiful hya- 
cinths under glass domes, there were large 
peonies as tall as trees. Here water plants were 
growing, some of which were fresh, but others 
withered. Great snails were lying about the 
roots, and crabs were moving through the wet 
stalks. Palms, and oaks, and plantains were 
growing in one place, in another parsley and 
thyme. Every flower and tree had its own 
name, and every plant represented a human life. 
The person to whom it belonged was living yet, 
one in England, one in China, and so on around 
the world. Little shrubs grew in flower-pots, 
and some of them looked so stunted and pressed 
up that they seemed to be bursting the pots. 
You could also see flowers with long stalks that 
had evidently been trimmed and trained. The 


sorrowing mother kneeled down at all the plants 


and flowers, and listened if she could tell which 
was her dear child. 
“This is he!” she exclaimed as she stretched 
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out her hand to a little crocus which looked very 
sickly. 

“Do n't disturb that flower,” said the grave- 
spirit; “but you can stay close beside it, and 
when Death comes—I am waiting every moment 
for him—do n’t allow him to pull it up. Tell 
him you will serve every other one the same 
way, and then he will not touch it. He is re- 
sponsible to the Lord for every flower in this 
place; he dare not pull up one till the Lord hop 
told him.” 

All of a sudden it became as cold as ice 
through the flower-halls, and the mother knew 
very well that Death was coming. 

“ How could you find the way here? and how 


‘did you arrive , before me?” asked he. 


“T am a mother,” she answered. 

Death stretched out his long fingers toward 
the little sickly flower, but the mother held her 
two hands close over it and yet so carefully as 
not to move a single leaf. Then Death touched 
her hand. His touch was colder than the ice- 
cold wind, and they sank down powerless. 

“You can do nothing against me,” said 
Death. 

“ But the Lord can,” she replied. 

“I only do what he wishes,” said he; “I am 
his gardener. I take all his flowers and trees and 
transplant them in the garden of Paradise, in an 
unknown land. But how they grow there, and 
how things are there, I am not permitted to tell 
you.” 

“Give me back my child!” said she, weeping 
bitterly. Then she suddenly seized two other 
flowers, and cried again, “Give me back my 
child, or I will tear up all your flowers, for I am 
desperate !” 

“Touch none of them!” said Death. “You 
say you are unhappy, and now will you make 
another mother as unhappy as yourself?” 

“ Another mother!” repeated she, and she loosed 
her grasp. 

“You shall have your eyes again,’ said he. 
“I have fished them up out of the sea. They 
shone so bright on the bottom; I knew not 
whose they were. Take them again. They are 
now clearer than before. Look with them down 
into this deep fountain. I will tell thee the 
names of the two flowers you were going to pull 
up. You shall see their future, their whole 
human life in the fountain. See now what you 
were going to destroy.” 

Then the mother looked into the deep fount- 
ain, and it was a lovely, glorious sight to behold 
how one flower was going to prove a blessing to 
the whole world. Then when she saw the life 
of the other she perceived that it was to cause 
grief and misery. 
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“Both happens according to God’s will,” said 
Death. 

“Which of these two is the flower of unhappi- 
‘ness and which the flower of joy?’ asked the 
mother. 

“TI can not tell thee,” he replied. “But you 
must know that one flower was the life of thy 
child. It was the fate of your own son that you 
have seen, the destiny of your dear boy you are 
grieving for,” 

Then the mother screamed aloud. “ Which 
was my child?’ she cried. “O, tell me! Save 
the innocent one from danger and unhappiness! 
Save my child from the great sorrow I saw in 
the fountain! I would rather you should take 
him off to God’s kingdom. Forget my tears, 
forget my weeping, and all that I have asked 
thee and accused thee of!” 

“I do not understand you,” said Death. “Do 
you wish your child back, or shall I take him 
with me into the land which you have never 
seen?” 

Then the mother wrung her hands in greater 
grief than ever. She fell upon her knees and 
prayed to God: “Hear me not, Almighty God, 
if I have wept and prayed against thy will! 
Hear me not; hear not my prayer!” 

And she bowed her head upon her breast. 
Soon Death went over with her boy into the un- 
known but beautiful land, and then the mother 
knew that if her boy had lived he would have 
been unhappy himself and have brought misery 
to others. 

——_—_-o- SOs 


AUTUMNAL SCENERY. 


BY PRESIDENT ALLYN, 


“The Summer tresses of the trees are gone.” 
BRYANT. 


N Autumn three things force themselves upon 
our minds in a manner very different from 
what they do at any other time in the year. 
These are the air, with its clouds and sky; the 
trees, with their forms, colors, and foliage; and 
the fruits, with their hues, shapes, and uses. 
These three features join with the outlines of the 
hills and mountains and with the expanse of 
waters to form the Autumnal landscape and to 
characterize Autumnal scenery. For instance, 
this 21st day of September is such a day as is 
found only once in the three hundred and sixty- 
five. The air seems to have listened to an angel’s 
lullaby, and hushed that solemn wail which it 
took up after the day before yesterday’s storm, 
and has fallen into a sleep softer and sweeter 
than an infant’s repose—an aerial sleep in which 


live and become visible dreams of a land and a | 








season when all care shall end and pain and trou- 
ble shall be forgotten. The sun, broader-faced, 
but more gentle, like a holy old prophet, looks 
through this sleeping air and smiles with a glow 
as warm as fanciés of heavenly goodness. The < 
clouds are whiter than snow, and they float like 
plumes or like thinnest scarfs of gossamer, which 
might have been bridal vails for the houris, 


And these clouds, evanescent and changeable as 


they are, are relieved, and stand out on a sky of 
such pure spiritual blue as compels one to think 
of a heaven of peace and truth. An indistinct 
hum of insects, and the tinkling of the brook on 
the hill-side, just press the knowledge of their 
existence upon our consciousness; while the 
twitter of the birds picking up the fatness of the 
year, the glorious brightness of the atmosphere, 
the subduing sweetness of the sunlight, the con- 
soling shadows of the clouds, and the melancholy 
beauty of the woods make a picture and leave 
an impression upon the heart worth a journey 
of a hundred miles to see and feel, All things 
in nature are in sympathy, and seem to be pre- 
paring for a translation to the realms of un- 
alloyed blissfulness. 

Yesterday the wooded hill-side and forest- 
crowned ridge were as green and full of leafy 
bravery as the herbage of Spring; for the warm 
September rains, after a cool August drought, had 
started every twig into freshest life, almost like 
that of May. Last night the strong hoar-frost 
lay on the grass “like wool,” and this morning 
in a stinging air every blade of grass and spray 
of foliage was stiff as polished metal. But when 
the serene sun arose from the gorgeous clouds of 
Autumn the magic handiwork of the frost-king 
melted into globes of diamonds and rubies; and 
as that sun rose higher in the heaven his grate- 
ful warmth wrought changes more wonderful 
than the fabled lamp of Aladdin. Those forests 
which yesterday had a sea-like appearance, and 
which were blended into one undistinguishable 
mass, so that they could by no means be separa- 
ted one from the other by means of the eye, 
have been resolved into ten thousand distinct 
individuals, as the prism resolves and separates 
the rays of color in a beam of light. Each tree 
takes up its own distinctive character; and stands 
revealed almost as clearly in the midst of its 
thousand fellows as though it stood alone, Thus 
it is that some great calamity falling upon a 
nation shows the real distinctive character of 
every man. Prosperity and peace give to all the 
same hue and color, and blend mankind into one 
confused mass. We then speak of the masses 
with great propriety. But when severe reverses 
fall upon the community then every one assumes 
the native character which he possesses, and 
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stands forth clearly distinguished from those who 
surround him, no matter how closely they are 
related. And, therefore, it is in times of revolu- 
tions that individuals rise into prominence, and 
we hear of great men with strongly-marked 
characters. 

But this leads us. away from Autumn scenery 


and the peculiarities of the forest trees when 


overtaken by the common calamity of frost and 
Winter. The hill-side opposite the sum which 
yesterday looked almost lke a well-shaven lawn, 
is now—at 4 o’clock, P. M.—as gaudy as a rain- 
bow, and shows at this distance—a half mile— 
every kind of forest trees growing upon it. The 
ash shows many a globe of purple—a purple 
darker than that of the merchant, and when seen 
in the open air, richer than the imperial robes. 
The elm presents a drooping crescent, wavy and 
mist shaped, like an angel’s mantle of soft, warm 
russet. The beech, with his horizontal arms and 
cloud-like form, has assumed a faint, golden yel- 
low, delicate and spiritual as a breath of incense. 
The sugar maple reveals a luxuriant ellipse, the 
top and edges of which are tinged with the rarest 
crimson. This grand tree of all northern forests 
now wears a hat that any cardinal might envy, 
and wears it like a lord spiritual of a realm 
fair, holy, and full of the promise of a future in- 
heritance of unadulterated glory. The broad, 
round head—squared off and slightly drooping at 
the bottom like a turban—of the silver maple is 
all aglow with living scarlet—the queen of the 
forest. The tall, cylindrical hickory is arrayed 
from head to foot with magnificent orange and 
brown. The oak is still clad in green of excell- 
ing glossiness, rich and rare as the costliest satin, 
save the edges of a few of the topmost leaves, 
where shines the burning red of the furnace. 
The chestnut is brown with sober foliage and 
ripe, rich burs, so full of the promise of fun and 
luxury to boys and squirrels, and seems in that 
comfort-inspiring color as warm as the thought 
of home to a tempest-tossed mariner. The birch 
of several sorts, with its slender twigs and hang- 
ing leaves, is asleep in a night-cap of faint, pink- 
ish buff, and nods with every pulsation of the 
yielding air. The linden; whose majestic head 
bears a crown of leafy honors, stands stiff in 
solemn drab and green, while the hackmatack is 
a. tapering spire of yellow, like a spindle of sun- 
light, fixed and immovable, pointing toward 
heaven, The whitish green of the pine, and the 


black green of the spruce and fir, contrast. beau- 
tifully and gloriously with the brilliant array of 
flashing hues every-where else spread over the 
landscape. All this gives to Autumn scenery 
not only a greater interest to every beholder, but 
a more distinguishing grandeur than to that of 
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any other season of the year, and imparts a mel- 
ancholy to all our trains of thought and reflec- 
tions: 

These colors: are all softened and yet appar- 
ently intensified by the haze that, like a vail, 
rests upon the whole atmosphere, and makes 
every man experience 


' “A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only, 
As the mist resembles rain.” 


But Autumn is still more interesting on account 
of the various signs of abundance every-where 
displayed. How pleasing and suggestive of en- 
joyment are the forest nuts and orchard fruits 
hanging in such loads on every hill and vale! 
The rich brown nuts of the beech, the chestnut, 
and the hazel are bursting from their shaggy 
husks and falling in profusion upon the ground; 
the white hickorynut. and the uncomely walnut 
and butternut are falling every-where around, 
and tempting the nimble feet of squirrels from 
thew nests, and at the same time they call to 
industry the troops of children that abound in 
this rural district. Yet richest of all is the show 
of fruits. Every tree in that. orchard on the hill 
groans with a. rich fruitage, good enough if not 
as. good as that which grew in Paradise. There 
are purple clusters of grapes set in a leafy fringe 
of yellow, brown, and green, and they look as if 
the honey dews of July nights, the golden rays 
of August days, and the delicious breezes of 
September mornings had been woven together to 
produce a tangible symbol of all mental joys. 
There are apple-trees of rich dark green, through 
whose leaves the red, and yellow, and russet, and 
purple, and crimson, and striped fruits gleam 
like the eyes and laughing lips of nymphs and 
dryads. What a delicate aroma does the apple 
carry with it, as though it had gathered in its 
luscious juices the freshness. of Spring rains, the 
sweetness of Summer sunshines, and the crisp, 
spicy tartness of early Autumn, and laid them 
all up for the time of lazy, contented Winter, 
There are apples as juicy almost as an orange, 
and as fine in flavor as “ flagons of wine” with- 
out their danger, and others sour, hard, and bit- 
ter as trials to a young heart; but. these will yet 
ripen by time, to be as full of sweetness as is 
that wisdom which age learns by careful experi- 
ence. Then the peach, melting with well-tem- 
pered sweet and pleasanter sour, blushing like 
a maiden in her first love, and seeming to 
covet the privilege of your lips, grows in long 
files on slender twigs, bent beneath its weight, 
and tells us by its fragrant odor, its luscious 
taste, and its perishable frailty, how transitory 
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are our most exquisite joys. How rich in color 
and in flavor are the burning crimson, and scar- 
let, and gold, and green, and russet, and freckled 
pears hanging in clusters amid the most variable 
of all Autumn’s foliage! What a rich profusion 
of sugar, and honey, and nectar does the palate 
recognize in this often misshapen, uncouth-look- 
ing fruit, though often so handsome and so full 
of all promise of joy and content! And the 
damson, the purple and the yellow plum, how 
soft and satisfying is their pulpy substance, and 
how suggestive of sleep and quiet beneath a sky 
of flying clouds, amid a landscape of dancing 
colors, and in an atmosphere of lazy repose! If 
any one wants to faney a Mohammedan paradise 
let him go into a fine orchard and fruit garden 
on such an Autumn day as this and look upon 
such scenery as surrounds me, and if his senses 
do not reel and his mind does not feel dazzled 
with his own fancies of future pleasure, then he 
is less than a man or more than a saint. 

Yet if he looks at all this grand display of 


beauty as the special design and handiwork of his | 


great Creator, and tries to study out its use and 
learn what it symbolizes, he can scarcely fail to 
conclude that, if the decay of nature, after having 


produced her loads of fruit and seed to be con- | 


sumed for future luxury or planted for future 
and better harvests, be so glorious, does not the 
decay of man’s nature amid the glories of a ripe 
and wise experience, and after having produced 
the excellent fruit of virtue and religion, prove 
that the night or Winter of death is to be full of 
comfort, and the Spring or morning of the res- 
urrection thereafter is to be beyond conception 
glorious? 
= See = 


YOU UGLY-SHAPED THING. 





“‘7OU are an ugly-shaped thing, any way; itll 
look like a fright; I never could make any 
thing set on you,” and the mother removed the 
garment and vexatiously pushed the child away. 
Little Annie was grieved—who wonders? She 
did not cry, but slowly two little feet passed 
down the garden walk, and a little form kneeled 
in the shady arbor. There was a bowed head 
and clasped hands, and a bosom heaving. No 
earthly comfort for the little “ugly-shaped” child. 
No mother’s breast for her to cry herself to sleep 
on, that she might forget. her sorrows, for was it 
not her mother who had spoken the unfeeling 
words and driven her from her presence? 
“Ts God good?” thought the child. 
then, did he make me so unlovely ?” 


“ Why, 


Ah, mother, if in after years thy child shall | 


not love God her Father who made her unlovely, 
reproach thyself, thou wast her teacher! 
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F the many interesting aspects under which 

we may regard the female character there is 
none more striking and beautiful than that of the 
mother. “The excellent woman,” says Goethe, 
‘is she who, if the husband dies, can be a father 
to their children.” And no less excellent is she 
when, blessed in her husband’s support, she 
trains her children with instinctive love in the 
ways of purity and happiness. Upon her de- 
volves, under almost all circumstances, the early 
training of the young, and it is a mother’s chief 
praise to see to her house and tend her children. 
An old Christian writer, paying a tribute of 
filial affection, says: “My mother’s lips were 
those of truth itself; but she would rather con- 
ceal the good that was known of her than pub- 
lish that which, being unknown, might have 
done her honor.” ‘The fate of a child,” said 
the first Napoleon, “is always the work of his 
mother.” However silenced or neglected, the 
mysterious workings of a mother’s love will one 
day reassert the influence of by-gone years— 


“My mother’s voice! how often creeps 
Its cadence on my lonely hours! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew to the unconscious flower. 

I can forget her melting prayer 
While leaping pulses madly fly, 
But in the still, unbroken air 
Her gentle tones come stealing by; 
And years, and sin, and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee.” 


“Depart in peace,” said Ambrose to the weep- 
ing mother of the then dissolute Chrysostom, “it 
is impossible that the son of these tears should 
perish !”” 

“There is none 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart.” 


Hannah More very beautifully describes the 
passion— | 


“A tender mother lives 
In many lives; through many nerves she feels; 
From child to child the quick affection spreads, 
Forever wandering, yet forever fixed. 
Nor does division weaken, nor the force 
Of constant operation e’er exhaust 
Parental love. All other passions change 
With changing circumstances; rise or fall 
Dependent on their object; claim returns; 
Live on reciprocations, and expire 
Unfed by hope. A mother’s fondness reigns 
Without a rival and without an end.” 





Lady Morgan says: “That which the woman 
ig the mother will be, and her personal qualities 
| will direct and govern her maternal instinct as 
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her taste will influence her appetite. The 
perfection of motherhood lies in the harmonious 
blending of a happy instinct with those qualities 
which make the good members of society—with 
good sense and information, with subdued or 
regulated passion, and that abnegation which 
lays every selfish consideration at the feet of 
duty. To make a good mother it is not enough 
to seek the happiness of the child, but to seek it 
with forethought and effect. Her actions must 
be regulated by long-sighted views, and steadily 
and perseveringly directed to that health of the 
body and the mind which can alone enable the 
objects of her solicitude to meet the shocks and 
rubs of life with firmness, and to maintain that 
independence in practice and principle which sets 
the vicissitudes of fortune at defiance, fitting its 
possessor to fill the various stations, whether of 
wealth or poverty, of honor or of obscurity, to 
which chance may conduct him.” 
There is much care, therefore, devolving upon 
a mother, and much responsibility, The children 
at their mother’s knee may seem, in the language 
of Mary Howitt, to say, 
“ Raise us by your Christian knowledge, 
Consecrate to man our powers; 
Let us take the proper station, 
We, the rising generation, 
Let us stamp the age in ours. 
We shall be what you will make us, 
Make us wise and make us good; 
Make us strong for time of trial, 
Teach us temperance, self-denial, 
Patience, kindness, fortitude.” 


The education of the young is one of the most 
important duties of woman—one of the chief 
sources of her happiness, and her mightiest 
power for good. The stronger sex may occupy 
the more conspicuous positions—may receive the 
loftiest praises and the highest rewards; but who 
first molded the plastic clay of the mind of the 
illustrious statesman or invincible warrior?. who 
first directed its thoughts and passions? was it 
not a mother? 

“ Be satisfied. 
Something thou hast to bear through womanhood— 
Peculiar suffering annexed to sin; 
Some pang paid down for some new human life, 
Some weariness in guarding such a life— 
Some coldness from the guarded; some mistrust 
From those thou hast too well served; from those be- 
loved 
Too loyally, some treason; feebleness 
Within thine heart and cruelty without; 
And pressure of an alien tyranny 
With its dynastic reasons of larger bones 
And stronger sinews. But go to, thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes, 
After its own life working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad.” 
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DO YOUR CHILDREN GO TO CHURCH? 


ya parents allow their children to stay at 
home on very frivolous pretenses, and the 
children grow up with loose habits of church- 
going, and often fall into bad company, and are 
morally ruined. One of our exchanges gives 
good counsel on this point: j 

“ Mother, I don’t want to go to church,” and 
the speaker, a little bright-eyed boy, looked up 
into his mother’s face with evident doubt as to 
the propriety of saying what he had said. 

His mother, who had often heard the same 
remonstrance, sat down and drew him to her 
knee, saying, “Charley, father and I tell you 
that it is best for you. Don’t you think that 
we know best?” 

Charley made a petulant reply, and, although 
obliged to go, yet he went in a very unfavorable 
mood. 

Years passed away. Charley had lived to be 
a man, and had long gladdened his mother’s 
heart by living the life of a Christian. Children 
growing up around him were taught to tread the 
path in which he had been led before. One Sab- 
bath a friend, spending the day with him, asked, 
“ Why do you endeavor to get all your children 
to church, whether they wish to go or not? 
You know that many do not approve of such a 
course.” 

Turning to his friend he replied, “ Because I 
owe it to my mother that I was saved from infi- 
delity by the respect for the Christian religion 
instilled into my heart when she sent me con- 
stantly to church.” 

Parents, though you may see no present good 
resulting from your efforts, yet recollect that 
God will bring his seed to fructification—not in 
one season nor in two, but when it pleases His 
almighty will. 

This anecdote is essentially true, and it is the 
writer’s own experience. Gather your children 
together into the sanctuary. There is a spirit 
which will whisper to them—whispers that will 
come to them in after years, faint as the dim 
remembrance of some long-gone dream, loud as 
the voice of the temptation they encounter, 
There will be a spiritual strength, though latent, 


| in their hearts, and at some future time they will 
| most surely draw from its stores. 


SS 


Tue highest joy to the Christian almost always 
comes through suffering. No flower can bloom 
in Paradise which is not transplanted from Geth- 


semane. No one can taste of the fruit of the 
| tree of life that has not tasted of the fruits of 





| the tree of Calvary. The crown is after the cross. 
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Brriginre Sabine. 


MEN OUGHT ALWAYS To Pray.— And he spake a 
parable unto them to this end, that men ought always to 
pray, and not to faint.” Luke xviii, 1. 

In this precept—to pray always—there is nothing of 


“Ah! if I ever forget him the stones will cause me to 
stumble.” “I cease to recollect his goodness! then will 
the stones make me to stumble and die.” The idea ap- 
pears to be, says Mr. Roberts, they will arise up and 


exaggeration, nothing commanded which may not be | cause him to fall. 


fulfilled, when we understand prayer as the contin- 
ual desire of the soul after God; having, indeed, its 
times of intensity, seasons of an intenser concentration 
of the spiritual life, but not being confined to those 
times; since the whole life of the faithful should be, in 
Origen’s beautiful words, one great connected prayer— 
or, as St. Basil expresses it, prayer should be the salt, 
which is to salt every thing besides. ‘ That soul,” says 
Donne, ‘‘that is accustomed to direct herself to Go 


upon every occasion; that, as a flower at sunrising, | P®SS@8°¢ to her vitals. 


conceives a sense of God in every beam of his, and 
spreads and dilates itself toward him, in a thankfulness, 
in every small blessing that he sheds upon her—that 
soul who, whatsoever string be stricken in her, bass or 


SMITING UPON THE BrEAst.—‘ And all the people 
that came together to that sight, beholding the things which - 
were done, smote their breasts and returned.” . Luke 
zaiti, 48. 

The manifestation of grief is often far more violent 
in the East than in our own country. The frantic 
mother, bereaved of her son, or the wife bereft of her 


d husband, beats her breast as if she intended to burst a 


“ I have sometimes been amazed,” 
says Mr. Roberts, “at the blows which in their agony 
they thus inflict upon themselves.” “Alas! alas! that 
amma [that is, lady] will never cease to beat her 
breasts,” is not an infrequent exclamation of the spec- 


treble, her high or her low estate, is ever turned toward tator. 


God—that soul prays sometimes when it does not know 
. that it prays.” 


In ABRAHAM'S Bosom.-— And it came to pass, that 
the beggar died, and was carried by the angels into Abra- 
ham’s bosom. The rich man also died, and was buried.” 
Luke xvi, 22. 

How offensive to good taste, and to the figure of the 
text, is the notion of some painters, who represent Laz- 
arus in heayen as-reposing in the bosom of the patri- 
arch! Such attempts have a tendency to lessen that 
veneration and awe which we owe to subjects of so sa- 
ered a nature. This world is the legitimate field for the 
painter, but let him not presume to desecrate with his 
pencil the scenes beyond. A beloved son, though at a 
distance, is still said to be in the bosom of his parents. 
“The king is indeed very fond of that man, he keeps 
him in his bosom.” “Yes, the servant is a great favorite 
with his master, he has a place in his bosom.” “Why, 
Muttoo, do you never intend to allow your son to go 
out of your bosom?” The ideas implied by the term 
bosom are intense affection, security, and comfort. But 

` objects of endearment are sometimes spoken of as being 
in the head. ‘He not fond of his wite! he keeps her 
in his head.” “My husband, you are ever in my head.” 
“Yes, beloved, you are in my eye; my eye is your rest- 
ing-place.” 


BrougHt HANDKERCHIEFS FROM HIS BOoDY.—“ And 
God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul: so 
that from his body were brought unto the sick handker- 
chiefs, or aprons, and the disease departed from them, and 
the evil spirits went out of them.” Acts xix, 11, 12. 

At a short distance, says Mr. Morier, near the road- 
side, we saw the burial-place of a Persian saint, inclosed 
by very rude walls. Close to it grew a small bush, upon 
the branches of which were tied a variety of rags and 
remnants of garments. The Persians conceive that 
these rags, from their vicinity to the saint, acquire pe- 
culiar preservative virtues against sickness; and snb- 
stituting others they take bits away, and tying them 
about their persons use them as talismans. May not 
this custom have some distant reference to Acts xix, 
11, 12? S 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE NEW JERUSALEM.—“ And the 
foundations of the wall of the city were garnished with 
all manner of precious stones. The first foundation was 
jasper; the second, sapphire; the third, a chalcedony; the 
fourth, an emerald.” Rev. wai, 19. 

This is not only a description of what must be exceed- 
ingly beautiful, says Mr. King, but it is moreover mani- 
festly corresponding with the mode of building among 
the ancient Romans, who, it is well known, constructed 
their walls from the bottom to the top with alternate 


THE STONES WOULD CRY Our.—“ And he answered | layers, or rows of bricks, and of white stone, and some- 


and said unto them, I tell you, that if these should hold | times of black flints. 


their peace, the stones would immediately cry out.” Luke 
xiz, 40. 


Each of these layers was always 
of a considerable thickness, or breadth; and while their 
different colors formed a beautiful appearance to the 


Has a man been greatly favored by another, he says, | eye, and were a most elegant kind of ornament, this 
Vor., XXI.—40 
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mode of placing materials of different dimensions and 
substance in alternate rows greatly strengthened the 
work. 


DAUBING WITH UNTEMPERED Mortar.— Say unto 
them which daub it with untempered mortar, that it shall 
fall: there shall be an overflowing shower ; and ye, O 
great hailstones, shall fall; and a stormy wind shall rend 
it.” Ezekiel xi, 11. 

In countries destitute of coal, says Mr. Campbell, 
bricks are only either sun-dried or very slightly burnt 
with bushes and branches of trees, laid over them and 
set on fire. Such are ready to molder if exposed to 
moisture, and entirely to melt away if exposed to heavy 
rain dashing against them. To prevent such a catastro- 
phe, all the houses in the Cape colony are daubed or 
plastered over with fine mortar made from ground sea- 
shells. Should only a small hole remain unnoticed in 
the plaster, powerful rain will get into it, and probably 





HD TiORR?S See Ons aes 


soon be the destruction of the whole building. Well do 
I remember one deluge of rain that turned a new house 
of three floors absolutely into a mass of rubbish, and 
brought down the gable of a parish church, besides in- 
juring many other buildings. 


KNOWING THE Proup Arar Orr.—' Though the 
Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly: but the 
proud he knoweth afar off.” Ps. cxxaviit, 6. 

This is truly Oriental: “ Nan avari veggu tooratila ar- 
rika-rain; that is, I know him afar of. Let him be at 
a great distance; allow him to conduct his plans with 
the greatest secrecy; yet I compass his path, I am close 
to him. You pretend to describe the fellow to me: I 
know him well; there is no need to go near to him, for 
I can recognize him at the greatest distance. See how 
he carries his head; look at his gait; who can mistake 
his proud bearing?” hen does your brother conduct 
himself?” “TI can noé‘tell, for he knows me afar off.” 


ooo 


fiutes anf @Qurrirs. 


ADJECTIVES GOVERNING SuBSTANTIVES.—A few ad- 
jectives in English agree with substantives, in the 
predicate, generally, and govern a substantive, placed 
after them, in the objective case. Such adjectives are 
worth, like, nigh, near, unlike, worthy, etc. There is no 
preposition to be supplied. 

EXAMPLES. 


“To reign is worth ambition, though in hell.” 
Milton. Par. Lost, I, 262. 
‘Alexander the Great was the only hero whom this god 
[Caracalla] deemed worthy his admiration.”—Gibbon. Rom. 
Empire, Chapt. vi. 
“He ceased, and next him, Moloch, sceptered king, 
Stood up, the strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in heaven.” 
Milton. Par. Lost, i, 48. 
“QO, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it ike a giant.” 
Shakspeare. Measure for Measure, A. ti, Sc. 2. 
“This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven 
Than thou wast worthy her.” 
Othello, Act v, Sc. 2. 


“t Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled.” 
Goldsmith. Deserted Village. 


THE Frrst Port AND POETESS OF AMERICA. —The 
first poem written on these shores was in Latin hexam- 
eter verse, by Rev. William Morell, an Episcopal cler- 
gyman, who visited Plymouth Colony in 1723. The 
earliest poet in New England was Mrs. Bradstreet, wife 
of Governor Bradstreet, and the daughter of Governor 
Dudley. She was called the “mirror of her age, and 
the glory of her sex,” She was known as a writer in 
1632. Her father and sister also wrote respectable 
verse. 


RED TAPE.—This word, so common now, is an En- 
glish expression, originated by Carlyle and made popu- 
lar by Dickens, designed to represent the ceremonious 
delays and official formalities characteristic of the Brit- 
ish Governmental routine. 





PORTRAIT OF CoLUMBUS.—E. B. O'Callaghan gives 
the following description of Columbus as represented in 
the portrait of him in the Senate Chamber at Albany, 
New York: 

It is painted on wood, the size of the picture inside 
the frame being 24X194 inches. 

The portrait is three-quarter, the left side in front. 
Head small. The face is also three-quarter; oval in 
shape; complexion brunette, inclined to ruddy; age 
about twenty-seven. 

Hair dark auburn, short and curling, with a ‘‘cow- 
lick” in the center of the forehead. 

Forehead low and feebly marked. 

Eyes not well open, without expression; color of the 
iris, very dark hazel, if not black. 

Eyebrows well parted, slightly arched. 

Nose prominent, straight, and not aquiline, but broad 
and high between the eyes. 

Mouth small, lips thin, drawn down at the corners; 
and sharply defined. 

Chin prominent and pointed, 

Ears low on the head. a: 

A small white crimped frill, or ruff, surrounds the neck. 

Dress, a black velvet tunic with scolloped sleeves 
gathered at the wrist in a plain tight band, and termina- 
ting there with a narrow white lace ruffle. The lining 
of the tunic is red, and shows through the scollops. 

The right hand holds a mariner’s compass with a 
movable card, all in a brass or bronze box. The left 
hand is extended, and rests on a table. j 

The background of the figure consists of a dark pur- 
ple curtain, discovering through an open window, on the 
left side of the picture, a view of a castle, walled town 
and harbor, with vessels in the foreground or harbor. 
The town seems to be on the side of a hill backed by 
mountains, On the panel beneath the window is the 
following inscription : 

‘Ano. 1592. [?} 
Æt, 23.” 


No engraving has ever been made from this portrait. 
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Bugs anf Birls’ Bepariment. 


THE RABBIT IN THE Moon.—The Chinese, when they 
represent the moon, paint in its center a rabbit pound- 
ing rice. The reason for this is found in the following 
legend, translated from the sacred language of the 
Hindoos: 


There is near Benares a forest. Three animals, a fox, a 
monkey, and a rabbit, lived most friendly together in that 
forest. One day the master of the gods, under the garb of a 
poor old man, appeared before them, and thus addressed 
them: 

** My children, do you love this calm, retired place? Do 
you never feel afraid?” 

‘The thick grass is our carpet,” they answered. 

“We walk through the shady forest, and though of differ- 
ent families we live in harmony. We are peaceful and 
happy.” 

“I heard of it,” said the old man, “and, therefore, forget- 
ting the burden of my age, I come from a very great distance 
expressly to see you. But to-day I suffer greatly from hunger. 
Could you give me something to eat?” 

At once the three quadrupeds, moved with compassion and 
love, leaped away in three different directions to seek for the 
desired food. 

After galloping by the river’s brink, the fox seized a silvery 
crab, fresh and dripping, and brought it between his teeth. 

The monkey climbed the highest tree, and descended with 
the most exquisite flowers and the most luscious fruits. 

The rabbit alone returned as he had gone away, and had 
nothing to offer the old man. 

The latter said, with sadness: 

“The monkey and the fox have had pity upon me. 
has the rabbit despised me?” 

On hearing these words of reproach, the rabbit said to the 
fox and the monkey: 

“ My friends, make here a pile of wood and dead leaves.” 
The rabbit set it on fire and then said: 

“Good old man, I am little and feeble. I have looked 
every-where and I found nothing worthy to bring to you. But 
I do dare offer my humble body for your repast.” 

At these words he jumped into the fire, and there met his 
death. 

The god then appeared under his real features, gathered up 
the bones of the poor little rabbit, and, after a painful sigh, 
said to the fox and the monkey, “I am deeply touched by this 
sacrifice; and as a reward, I shall place the rabbit in the cen- 
ter of the moon in order that his memory may never perish.” 


Why 


PLAYING FOR KEEPS, OR JOHNNY AN’T GOING TO BE 
A GAMBLER.—We are told that this story is real, as 
children say. There are a great many little boys who 
are in the habit of playing for keeps. We hope they 
will not only read this story, but that they will resolve 
never to take this first lesson in gambling: 


“See, mother, what a lot of marbles I’ve got!’’ said John. 
“I want you to make me a great big bag to put them in.” 

“Why, where did you get so many, my son?” asked his 
mother. 

“I won them from Pete Jones. See, I got his glass taw, 
foo. I loaned him one of mine to play with while he put that 
in the ring. Is n’t it pretty?” 

“ How much did you pay him for them ?” 

“Pay him! Nothing. He and I played for ‘keeps,’ and I 
was the best player and won all his.” 

*‘ How much did they cost Peter, do you suppose ?”’ 

“Tf he bought them, they must have cost him about a 
dollar.” 





‘And you got them for nothing?” 

“I played ‘upon the square,’ and Pete said I got them all 
fair.” 

“So now you have got a dollar’s worth of marbles, for 
which you never paid one cent!’ said his mother, slowly and 
with emphasis. 

John, who was an honest boy, looked at her as if he did not 
fully comprehend the extent of her meaning. 

“Mr. Lowly,” continued his mother, “is a gambler, and 
he wins other people’s money in the same way. He plays 
‘upon the square,’ he says.” 

As the truth flashed upon John that he was a gambler, he 
burst into tears, and asked his mother what he must do. 
After showing him how little evils expanded into greater, and 
how persons were tempted to cheat and defraud when there 
was a prospect to make any thing by it, she told him to return 
all Peter’s marbles, and then to go and ask God to forgive 
him, 

Peter seemed very thankful to get his marbles back. John 
left him whistling a merry tune, which seemed just like he 
was saying, ‘“‘ Johnny an’t going to be a gambler.”’ 


A Srat on JEANNIE’s Lip.—Jeannie and John were brother 
and sister. Jeannie had a temper which was apt to fire up 
like a lucifer-match, when things did n’t please her. At such 
times she pouted her lips till they looked as if they had been 
stung by a gnat. One day John did something which she did 
not like. Out flashed the angry fires from her large black 
eyes, as she pouted her lips till they looked twice their proper 
size. Her brother, who was full of good-nature, laughed and 
said, ‘ Look out, Jeannie, or Ill take a seat up there on your 
lip.” This funny remark fell like sunshine on Jeannie’s 
heart, and changed her pouts into a smile at once. With a 
sly glance at her brother, she replied, “Then I’ll laugh, and 
you will fall off.” Thus Johnny’s soft answer turned Jean- 
nie’s wrath into good-humor. Had he pouted and spoken 
back, both of them would have been made unhappy. I hope 
the boys will all speak kindly when their sisters pout, and I 
hope, too, that all the girls will leave off pouting. 


THE BOY THAT HAD HIS Sums Donme ror Him.— How do 
you like arithmetic?” said Mr. Phelps to John Perkins, as he 
came home from school with his slate under his arm. 

“ Not very well.” 

“ How do you get along with it?” 

“ Well enough. Samuel Price does my sums for me.” 

“Why do n’t you get him to eat your dinner for you!” 

“*T could n’t live without eating. I should n’t grow any if 
I did n’t eat.” 

“Your mind won’t grow any if you do n’t use it. It would 
be just as reasonable for you to get Samuel to eat your dinner 
for you, as to ask him to do your studying for you.” 


Hz Knows tun Rest.—A father came home from his busi- 
ness at early evening and took his little girl upon his knee. 
After a few dove-like caresses, she crept to his bosom and fell 
asleep. He carried her himself to her chamber and said, 
“Nellie would not like to go to bed and not say her prayers.” 
Half opening her large blue eyes, she dreamily articulated, 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord ”— 
then adding, in a sweet murmur, “He knows the rest,” she 
sank on her pillow, in His watchful care who “ giveth his be- 
loved sleep.” 


SATAN TEMPTING Carrin.—Little Carrie, a bright-eyed, 
cheerful girl, six years old, was gazing upon some pretty-look- 
ing scissors in a glass case. At length an urgent request is 
made to mother for a pair. 

“No, Carrie dear, by and by; a little older, and you shall.” 
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A few days after Carrie was observed by her mother looking 
at the scissors wistfully. 2 

“ Carrie, do you not know that Satan is tempting you? Did 
not mother say, No?” 

In the course of a few days the child was left in the shop, 
and was drawn to the glass case. The mother overheard her 
saying, “Go away, Satan; do n’t you know it is very wicked 
of you to tempt me, when mother said I was not to have 
any 2? 


OUR LITTLE BERTHA IN Hraven.—Our Bertha was a black- 
eyed little girl, not quite three years old. She used to talk a 
great deal about heaven. One day she said, ** Mamma, there 
are a great many little girls in heaven. They are sitting on 
a seat, and when 1 go there I know they will make room for 
me. 0, mamma, it is so far to heaven; Bersa can’t walk; I 
will have to go in a buggy.” 

Bertha is now among the little girls in heaven. She left us 
on a beautiful Sabbath morning in August. Her mother had 





taught her a prayer which she always said before she went to 
sleep. A few evenings before her death a voice was heard pro- 
ceeding from her room. On going in she said, ‘‘ Mamma, I 
was just saying, Amen. Bersa’s too sick to say her little 
prayer. Good-night, mamma, happy dreams to you.” 

. 0. W. R. 


Onty Mz.—A lady had two children—both girls. The elder 


| one a fair child; the younger a beauty, and the mother’s pet. 


Her whole love centered in it. The elder was neglected, while 
“Sweet’’—the pet name of the younger—received every at- 
tention that love could bestow. One day, after a severe ill- 
ness, the mother was sitting in the parlor, when she heard a 
childish step on the stairs, and her thoughts were instantly 
with the favorite. “Is that you, Sweet?” she inquired. ‘No, 
mamma,” was the sad and touching reply, ‘‘it is n’t Sweet, 
it’s only me.” The mother’s heart smote her, and from that 
hour “ Only Me” was restored to an equal place in her affec- 
tions, 


Hagsife Gleanings. 


THE SEA-HORSE HUNTER AND THE SABBATH.—Else- 
where we notice a volume—‘Seasons with the Sea- 
Horses.” Though its author was without the pale of 
Christian civilization and appeared to be mainly in pur- 
suit of pleasure, and had but the brief Arctic Summer 
in which to seek it, he did not ignore the Christian Sab- 
bath. His mention of its observance is incidental, yet 
is connected with a decided testimony to its practical 
value in the very circumstances of the voyage. He 
says in the beginning of Chapter VI: 


Sunday, the 17th, was calm, with heavy banks of fog hang- 
ing about. ... Did not leave the ship, but read morning sery- 
ice in the cabin. We never hunt on Sundays, although some- 
times the appearance of a fat seal, or a troop of walruses 
floating past, is eminently tantalizing and severely tries our 
respect for the fourth commandment. I am sorry to say, that 
the greater part of the sailing vessels make no distinction be- 
tween the seventh day and the rest of the week, although 
some of them compromise with their consciences by refraining 
from searching for animals with the boats, merely attacking 

_ those which come in sight-of the vessel, I must leaye tothe- 
ologians to decide how far these men are justified by the pe- 
culiar nature of their occupation in this entire or partial des- 
ecration of the Sabbath, but of one thing I am certain, and 
that is, that they are nè gainers. by it in the long run, for 
whether it was attributable to our energies, mental and bod- 
ily, being recruited by a day of rest, or to the fact of the ani- 
mals, the objects of pursuit, having time to settle during 
twenty-four hours’ respite from bullets and harpoons, some- 
how Monday always was, with us, the most successful day of 
the week. 

Verily, a day of rest once a week is of essential importance 
to man and beast, even if on no other grounds than those of 
physical requirements, Wealways considered Sunday to term- 
inate punctually at midnight; in these regions it is just as 
light in July at midnight as midday, and it was a singular 
circumstance—might I not venture, without being deemed 
presumptuous, to suggest that this might be more than merely 
accidental ?—that we saw our first bear a few minutes after 
this Sunday had expired. 


TESTIMONY OF A PAPIST JOURNAL IN FAVOR OF THE 
BIBLE.—The Revue des Deux Mondes, a Catholic peri- 
odical published in Paris, gives utterance to the follow- 
ing sentiments in relation to the Bible: 


Much may be said on Protestant diversities and sects, but 
one fact remains certain; it is, that nations where the Bible 





circulates and is read have preserved a strong, deep, and en- 
during religious faith; while in the countries where it is not 
known, one is obliged to deplore a moral superficiality and 
want of principles, for which a splendid uniformity of rites 
can not compensate. Let the learned theologians discuss on 
certain passages, on the authenticity of such and such texts; 
what are such miseries compared to the healthful and pure 
atmosphere which the Bible spreads, wherever it is read, 
whether in low or elevated classes ? 


Do NEOLOGISTS THINKE THE BIBLE EFFETE?—In 
one of his recent speeches Lord Shaftesbury replied to 
the notion so often advanced by modern errorists, that 
the Bible, though once a very good and useful book, is 
now out of date and effete. After referring to the in- 
fluence the Scripture is now exerting in various parts 
of the world, and the activity of its opposers, as proofs 
of its present energy, he proceeded to urge the follow- 
ing capital argument ad hominem: 

Do the neologists themselves think it effete? Ifso, why do 
they pass their nights, why do they sweat and toil over the 
midnight lamp, for the sole purpose of destroying a book that 
is so effete, that, if left to itself, would soon die, or become an 
object of general contempt? They do not think it effete. 
They know its power upon the heart and the conscience. 
They know that, if left to itself, that good old book must 
work its own way; and what they deny with their lips they 
confess with their fears. Ah! effete it is in one great sense. 
Tt is effete as Abraham was effete, when he became the father 
of many nations; when there sprang of one, and him as good 
as dead, so many as the stars for multitude, and the sand 
upon the sea-shore innumerable. It is effete, as eternity, 
past, present, and future, is effete. It is eflete—and in no 
other sense—as God himself is elfete, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever! 


STIRITUAL RECOGNITIONS.—The reunion of parents 
and children in heaven, as well as of other earthly 
friends, is a cheering and delightful thought. And the 
idea that our departed friends may sometimes be near 
us, or wait to welcome us to the spirit-land, is well 
suited to impress the mind. The touching incident nar- 
rated below occurred in Washington City some years 
ago. It will bear frequent repetition. 
says: 


The narrator 


A little girl, in a family of my acquaintance, a lovely and 
precious child, lost her mother at an early age—too early to 
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fix the loved features in her remembrance. She was as frail 
as beautiful; and as the bud of her heart unfolded, it seemed, 
as if won by that mother’s prayer, to turn instinctively heay- 
enward. The sweet, conscientious, and prayer-loying child 
was the cherished one of the bereaved family. But she faded 
away early. She would lie upon the lap of the friend who 
took a mother’s kind care of her, and winding one wasted arm 
around her neck, would say, “* Now tell me about my mamma!” 
And when the old tale had been repeated, she would ask 
softly, ‘* Take me into the parlor; I want to see my mamma.” 
The request was never refused; and the affectionate child 
would lie for hours contentedly gazing on her mother’s por- 
trait. But— 
“Pale and wan she grew, and wéakly— 

Bearing all her pains so meekly, 

That to them she grew still dearer, 

As the trial-hour grew nearer.” 


That hour came at last; and the weeping neighbors assem- 
bled to see the little child die. The dew of death was already 
on the flower, as its life-sun was going down. The little chest 
heaved faintly—spasmodically. a 

“Do you know me, darling!” sobbed close to her ear the 
voice that was dearest; but it awoke no answer. 

All at once a brightness, as if from the upper world, burst 
over the child’s colorless countenance. The eyelids flashed 
open, the lips parted, the wan, subsiding hands flew up, in 
the little one’s last impulsive effort, as she looked piercingly 
into the far above. 

“ Mother!” she cried, with surprise and transport in her 
tones—and passed with that breath into her mother’s bosom. 

Said a distinguished divine who stood by that bed of joyous 
death, “If I never believed in the ministration of departed 
ones before, I could not doubt it now.” 


WHERE OUR Musc Comes From.—Mr. Taylor—not 
Bayard, but he of the Chicago Journal, the author of 
“The Isle of Long Ago”—has given us a most beautiful 
thought about music. He says: 


It is a curious thought, that the great translators of the 
dialect of Heaven—the Mozarts, and Handels, and Jubals of 
all time—have caught their notes from the hammers of Tubal 
Cain, or the murmur of running streams, or the winds sighing 
among the reeds, or the songs of singing birds; that should 
there be a bird convention upon a Summer’s day, by a flowing 
river, near a ringing forge, and some master-piece that has 
rolled a tide of melody through mighty minsters, were per- 
formed, its author would be pronounced a faithful listener— 
“only this and nothing more.” How the robin would claim 
its warble, and the brown thrasher recognize its own; that 
bell-note, Robert O’Lincoln would catch up and repeat, and 
the quail whistle back its little share of the song. The soft 
sighing winds would echo a tone, now and then; the stream 
through the reeds murmur on with its own; the hammers 
beat out the battle-like strain, and the rain on the roof wash 
away a whole bar of ‘the score.” 

So, when the anthem was ended, it would all be drifted, like 
the down of the thistle, back to Nature and Labor again. 
The lark would go up with a carol, and the little ground- 
sparrow fly away with a note, and the music be scattered 
abroad. 


SENTIMENT, ITS CULTIVATION AND GROWTH.—[It is 
not more true of us intellectually than it is with regard 
to our sentiments and feelings, that we make ourselves 
what we are. A writer says: 


Bulbs will grow for a single season in water, but they will 
not flower or grow healthily the next season, unless they be 
put in the earth ; so is it with our minds. They will blossom 
in seclusion nourished by thought; but the season of blossom 
passed, their vitality must be renewed by the work and experi- 
ence of life, which is as the earth to them. From dark, rough, 
common life, stony and earthy, springs beauty and vigor. 
Yet the plant, though removed from the water, must be wa- 
tered—must have influence of sentiment, of imaginative 
thought. 








fields of daily life fresh and odorous. We often speak con- 
temptuously of the sentimentalist, and we do so because his 
feeling is not real; or, if real, has no proportionateness to a 
right activity. He is tawdry, or conceited, or designing. 
Truly fine natures dislike finery, bué coarse ones may dislike 
both fineness and finery.” There are some who have no more 
heart for fine thoughts than they have ear for fine music. 
But fine thoughts are to pure and deep feeling what fine 
growths are to a warm, summery climate. Flowers and trees 
grow in the earth, and thoughts noble and fine, flowers of a 
transient goodliness, and cedars of stately enduring growth, 
are rooted in and have sustenance from reality. We may 
good-humoredly laugh at, or indignantly expose the dressy, 
foppish, hypocritical exhibitors of prettiness and tenderness, 
and yet earnestly affirm that the imaginative thinker, the 
poet, and the artist, are the most practical men; quite as 
practical as the butcher and the baker. The thinker and the 
poet must be students and lovers of the world. They may or 
may not know a little of engineering and the funds, but they 
must know much of human character and experiences. Their 
practicalness is the bestowal of joys, and hopes, and faith. 
Under their influence the world quickens and shapens. In 
the world as it exists, there is ever a longing to possess a pure 
and lofty idea of things, and by this idea to produce changes— 
a new world. This longing utters itself, and nurtures itself 
by the imaginative thinkers, whether they be poets or prosa- 
ists. True-hearted poesy becomes, as we may say, the world’s 
wife. Here is an account of the world’s marriage; good came 
of it, though many such marriages must there be before all 
the newnesses will be born that mankind require. 


Minor CoMPENSATIONS FOR THE WAR—We are al- 
ways glad to catch a glimpse of a bright spot in a dark 
picture. A cotemporary gets the following gleams of 
light from the present gloomy picture of our national 
affairs: 

Among the minor compensations for the cost of blood and 
treasure of subduing the slaveholders’ rebellion, may be men- 
tioned the closer identification of native and adopted citizens 
as members of one glorious commonwealth in which all have 
an equal interest. It can not be that the representatives of 
various European nationalities shall fight and toil side by 
side with the children of the soil for a common object, without 
fraternizing in a manner never even dreamed of before. The 
conclusion of the war will leave our various populations welded 
together in a union which no demagogues will ever be able to 
rupture. Even the heavy national debt will for many years 
be in one sense a benefit, by affording to widows, orphans, 
trust funds, and the like, a means fog an investment, as sure. $ 
and certain as any thing earthly can be. The worth of this 
may be learned from considering the scores of millions which 
have within a few years been swept away in ordinary securi- 
ties from those to whom the loss was literally irreparable. 


Bratine Down Prices.—The observations said by a 
cotemporary to have been made by Mr. Gough, will be 
suggestive to our Christian readers. We give them 
place: 


Mr, Gough said in one of his lectures, upon information de- 
rived personally from English convicts, that not a few of that 
unfortunate class of persons had formerly been venders of 
vegetables, fruit, matches, and such like small wares, and by 
that humble means had tried hard to gain an honest liveli- 
hood. And they ascribed their failure and fall to the fact 
that their customers were so persistently in the habit of beat- 
ing them down in their prices, that they found it impossible to 
earn a living by fair and honest dealing, and were at length 
tempted to a course of double-déaling, which led them, step 
by step, into lying, cheating, stealing, and finally to public 
degradation and the prison. We think that there is more 
than a grain of truth in this. At all events, one of the minor 
morals is, to give a poor man a fair price for his labor or his 
wares. ‘Beating down” is wholly inexcusable. If the price 
asked is too high in itself, or too much for your pocket, leave 


Wholesome sentiment is rain, which makes the | the article and try another dealer. 
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GUNPOWDER AND ITS ELEMENTS.—The materials and 
proportions of which gunpowder is composed is seventy- 
five parts of saltpeter to twelve and one-half parts of 
sulphur and twelve and one-half parts of charcoal. 
These proportions vary slightly in different varieties 
of powder, and the standard proportions of different 
Governments vary also, but the proportions generally 
deemed best or “standard” are as we have given them, 

Saltpeter is almost entirely imported from India, 
where it is found in large quantities and transported to 
various parts of the world. Small quantities are found 
in the caves of Kentucky, but insufficient for any prac- 
tical purpose. Sulphur is also almost entirely imported, 
mostly from the island of Sicily, being found in great 
abundance along its southern coast. It is also found to 
some extent in the craters of volcanoes and in the 
vicinity of mineral springs. The charcoal used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder is generally made from the 
willow and the alder. 

The principal gunpowder mills in the United States 
are, Dupont’s, m Delaware; Hazard’s, at Enfield, Con- 
necticut; Laflin & Co.’s, Saugerties, New York; The 
Oriental Gunpowder Company, Boston; and the Schagh- 
ticoke Gunpowder Company. Besides these there are 
sixty or seventy mills where small quantities are man- 
ufactured, our of these are in the rebellious States. 


Lunatics In GREAT Brirain.—By the report of the 
Select Committee on Lunatics in England and Wales, 
recently published, it appears that there were in all the 
asylums in the two countries 35,992, being an increase 
of 645 over the previous year, and 15,381 in fifteen 
years, From these figures it appears that 1 in every 
600 of the population is in the asylum. The report 
condemns the practice of sending criminal lunatics to 
the common asylums, and in accordance with their sug- 
gestions a building to be devoted specially to this class 
is now in process of erection at Broadmoor, in Surrey. 


INDIAN INSURRECTION.—Some uneasiness has been 
created in Great Britain about the possibility of a re- 
newal of the terrible hostilities in India. Letters dated 
May 11th state that a general native insurrection is 
anticipated, and that the natives are preparing for 
hostilities. 


THE CRIMINAL PopuLATION or Lonnon.—Accord- 
ing to Dr. Forbes Winslow there are 16,000 children 
trained to crime; 5,000 receivers of stolen goods; 15,- 
000 gamblers; 25,000 beggars; 30,000 drunkards; 180,- 
000 habitual gin-drinkers; 150,000 persons subsisting 
on profligacy ; and 50,000 thieves. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE—Much interest 
is taken by the British Government in striving to sup- 
press the slaye-trade. From a late return made to the 
House of Commons it appears that during the years 
1855 and 1859, inclusive, there was an average number 
of 36 vessels employed each year on the coast of Africa 
to suppress this trade; the average force of men was 
5,462; the whole number of slaves liberated was 4,124. 








The average annual cost of the cruising squadron was 
£458,443, and the amount paid as prize-money to cap- 
tors for vessels taken during the time referred to was 
£95,145 19s. 8d. 


Cootiz TRADE—The Coolie trade has been actively 
carried on for some time by both England and France, 
the former mainly in India and China, the latter on the 
coast of Africa. It consists im obtaining persons at a 
certain price from the chiefs of the various countries 
from which they are taken, just as slaves are bought, 
and then indenturing them in the colonies to which 
they are carried for a term of years, to be, at its expi- 
ration, free, either to return to their native land or to 
remain, as they may desire. The moral effect of the 
whole plan on Africa has been to encourage and sustain 
the enormities of the African slave-trade. Against 
this England has nobly protested, and recently Napo- 
leon has concluded. a treaty with the British Govern- 
ment for the entire suppression of the Coolie trade on 
the coast of Africa, but retains the right to carry it on 
with India under the same rules and restrictions as 
those that govern British vessels. In many instanees, 
doubtless, this Coolie system works well in furnishing 
planters and others with laborers, and in giving the 
Coolies themselves employment, and some faint oppor- 
tunities for obtaining civilization, and, perhaps, Chris- 
tianity ; but it is capable of almost all the horrid abuses 
of the slave system. 


A Cave DiscovErED.—A curious cave has been dis- 
covered in a limestone quarry in Scotland, abounding 
in stalactites of fantastie shapes, one resembling a 
human skull, another a horse’s jaw-bone, and then 
again there is the appearance of a complete set of organ 
pipes. The cave is uniform in breadth but irregular in 
hight. 


CARRYING OUT THE GREAT Commisston.—Through 
the agency of the British Wesleyan Missionary Society 
alone the Gospel is preached in more than twenty lan- 
guages at 3,650 places in various parts of Europe, in 
India, China, Southern and Western Africa, the West 
Indies, Australia, Canada, and British America. 


MAGNILOQUENCE.—A correspondent of the Mem- 
phis Christian Advocate says of a Rev. F. E. Pitts, one 
of their divines: “I have repeatedly heard the most 
famed men of America, but there are times when the ~ 
Jiame of his pathos licks the everlasting hills with a roar 
that moves your soul to depths seldom fathomed by other 


” 


men, 


LADY COLLEGIANS.—Several ladies regularly attend 
the lectures of Professors of the University of St. 
Petersburg and take notes like students. 


SUGAR IN LIBERIA.—Recent information from Libe- 
ria indicates that the sugar-cane culture has commenced 
with vigor. In 1853 not a grain of sugar was raised, 
now extensive plantations of the cane are cultivated. 
Some farmers have sixty acres, and one last year raised 
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fifty-five thousand pounds. The Liberian merchants 
own some thirty small traders, which have been built 
there. They have purchased several larger vessels in 
this country. The imports in 1860 at Monrovia were 
valued at about $300,000, and the exports about 
$400,000. 


CONGREVE Rocknrs.—These rockets are a species of 
fire-work invented by Sir W. Congreve, and first used 
by the British army in Portugal, where they were the 
cause upon one occasion of throwing the French ranks 
into some disorder, but they are not held to be very 
dangerous. They are now used in all armies when 
required, and are very useful for revealing the presence 
of an enemy at night. A rocket consists of a cylin- 
drical case of pasteboard, and sometimes of iron, at- 
tached to the end of a rod. They usually weigh from 
half a pound to two pounds. The cylinder is filled 
with a composition of sulphur, charcoal, and gunpow- 
der, in meal. This composition produces slow combus- 
tion, and propels the rockets by a succession of im- 
pulses. Rockets of from one to two inches in diameter 
have been known to ascend to a vertical hight of 500 
yards, those of from two to three inches diameter 1,200 
yards. For signaling at nights rockets are indispensa- 
ble. They have been seen at distances varying from 
30 to 40 miles. 


HEATING GUNPOWDER.—Gunpowder may be subjected 
to a heat which, while below that at which it explodes, 
is, nevertheless, greater than the melting point of sul- 
phur. In this way all the sulphur may be sublimated, 
and the remaining charcoal and niter rendered non- 
explosive. The object of the sulphur in gunpowder is 
to ignite the other constituents at a low heat. 


SHEET Iron MAnuracture.—In rolling out sheet 
iron when heated, an enameled surface is imparted to it 
by sprinkling the proto-carbide of iron over it and 


rolling it into the metal. The proto-carbide of iron 
consists of one equivalent of iron, one of carbon, and 
one of oxygen. It improves the surface of iron, and 
lessens its tendency to rust. A patent has been taken 
out in England by an American citizen for this im- 
provement. 


DISCOVERY IN THE CaTAcomBs.—A gallery, hereto- 
fore unexplored, has been lately discovered in the cata- 
combs of Rome.. The tombs and paintings found there 
belong to the first three centuries of the Christian era. 
In this gallery many glass vases have been found entire. 
They are made of two thicknesses of glass, of different 
degrees of fusibility. Between them are designs in 
goid, which have been so well defended by their trans- 
parent envelope, though made fifteen centuries ago, that 
they appear as distinct as when they left the workman’s 
hand. The outer coat of glass is, however, rather 
oxydized in several places. 


THIRTY YEARS’ WoRK.—Since 1831 the British have 
laid down, at a cost of £330,000,000, ten thousand miles 
of railway, along which they now carry 150,000,000 of 
passengers every year at a distance of 2,000,000,000 
miles, besides an incredible amount of minerals and 
merchandise. During the same period there have been 
laid 10,000 miles of telegraph, with 50,000 miles of 
communicating wire, by which there has been given to 
the people of that country something like an earthly 





omnipresence. In doing this they have been accom- 
plishing a work more stupendous and likely to be more 
useful than any works of which there is record in the 
history of the world—more stupendous than the mighti- 
est industrial achievements of Rome, Greece, or China. 
During the same interval of time they have increased 
their navigation fourfold, and that part of navigation 
which was the most important, namely, steam vessels, 
have multiplied fourteen-fold, 


Tur Worxp’s Farr 1n 1862.—English papers state 
that. the International Exhibition of Industry for 1862 
promises to be greater than the first, which was held in 
1851. The application now made for space by British 
manufacturers alone, if all were granted, would require 
a building three times the size of the one now in course 
of erection. 


Gun-Corron IN ARTILLERY.—During some experi- 
ments lately made in Vienna it was ascertained that 
the guns used by the Austrian infantry could be dis- 
charged fifty-five times in nine minutes and a half with 
gun-cotton. .The cartridge was put into the barrel 
without the use of a ramrod. The results with this 
class of guns are said to have been highly satisfactory. 


Tron STEAMSHIP.—An iron steamship has just been 
launched in England which, it is said, can not sink no 
matter what accident or damage may befall her. She 
has three distinct decks, each of which is air-tight, so 
that if a plate were removed, or a hole knocked 
through the side in either deck, even if her bottom 
were torn away altogether, she would still flcat, there 
being no communication between either of the lower 
decks, each of which communicates with the upper 
deck by a separate shaft or hatchway. If a fire were 
to break out in the hold, or in either of the compart- 
ments, it would be only necessary to close the commu- 
nicating shaft and leave it to die out of itself, as no air 
could get to it. 


Rain MpAsvRER.—A new pluviometer, or rain meas- 
urer, has recently been contrived by a Frenchman, by 
which not only the number of showers but even the ` 
number of drops that have fallen on a given spot may 
be accurately determined. The principle consists in 
the effect of the rain on chemically-prepared paper, 
which is unwound in strips from a cylinder working by 
clock machinery. 


OCEAN TELEGRAPHS.—The number of submarine 
cables that have been laid in shallow water is thirty- 
one, their total length being upward of 3,000 miles; 
the deep-sea lines, fourteen in number, have a total 
length of 8,290 miles, Out of 11,300 miles laid, only 
a little over 3,000 miles are in working order. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN PAris.—A recent Paris census 
gives no less than 33,000 persons as connected with the 
production of photographs and photographic materials! 
If photography deprived tens of persons in the shape 
of inferior miniature painters of a subsistence, it has 
manifestly provided employment and incomes for 
thousands of persons in their places. 


British Mrnzs.—In 1860 the mines of Great Britain 
produced 90,680,000 tuns of minerals and coal, valued 
at £26,404,459, Total value of the entire mineral pro- 
duce of Great Britain in 1860, exclusive of stones and 
clay, £37,121,318. 
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(1.) CARTHAGE AND Her Remains: Being an Ac- 
count of the Excavations and Researches on the Site of 
the Phenician Metropolis in Africa and other Adjacent 
Places, conducted, under the auspices of her Majesty’s— 
Queen Victoria's—Government, by Dr. NV. Davis. With 
Illustrations. 504 pp. 8vo. Price, $2.50. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Robert Clarke & Co., No. 55 West 
Fourth-Street, Cincinnati—While the school-boy learns 
to admire Rome, the mistress of nations, his sympathies 
are always with her great but unfortunate rival. This 
sympathy does not waste its strength in our boyhood. 
It may be the superciliousness of the former and the 
utter desolation and ruin of the latter; but the feelings 
of even manhood always go along with Carthage and 
Hannibal and against Rome and Scipio. Carthage was 
immortalized by her destruction. She is embalmed in 
Virgil and in Livy. Her representations in history are 
Dido, the deceived lover, and Hannibal, the defeated 
hero. So complete was the destruction of Carthage, and 
so long have her ruins been buried from the sight of 
the world, that her very existence had become a sort of 
myth, and her history a vague tradition. It was left 
for the modern archeologist to exhume her ruins and 
search out her antiquities. 

Among these explorers none have made more thor- 
ough work or obtained more satisfactory results than 
the author of the volume named above. His researches, 
though commenced under a series of difficulties which 
taxed his powers to the utmost, were prosecuted with 
unremitting vigor and with complete success. Ruins 
of the most extensive character were discovered, and 
from these ruins relics of great value were obtained, 
among them are some of the finest and best preserved 

mosaics in existence. These with other relics will make 
a prominent figure in the British Museum. Dr. Davis 
also enters very fully into the history, the literature, 
poetry, mythology, and Scriptural relations of the 
scenes he visited. He contends that Carthage was the 
ancient Tarshish of Scripture. The journal of his 
researches is enlivened with many incidents and anec- 
dotes descriptive of the superstitions, vices, and relig- 
ion prevalent. among the Moslems who inhabit that part 
of Africa. The work is accompanied with more than 
thirty illustrations, some of which are colored. On the 
whole we have not read a more interesting work of the 
kind for many days. 


(2.) PRIMARY OBJECT LESSONS FOR A GRADUATED 
COURSE OF DEVELOPMENT: A Manual for Teachers 
and Parents, with Lessons for the Proper Training of the 
Faculties of Children. By N. A. Calkins. 862 pp. 
12mo. Price, $1. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Robert Clarke & Co., CincinnatiiThe motto of this 
work is, “Present to children things before words, 
ideas before names. ‘Train them to observe, and to do, 
and to tell.” The author introduces his Preface by the 
following passage from Comenius, an exiled teacher of 
Austria about the middle of the seventeenth century: 
“Instruction must begin with actual inspection, not 
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with verbal descriptions of things. From such inspec- 
tion it is that certain knowledge comes. What is actu- 
ally seen remains faster in the memory than description 
or enumeration a hundred times as often repeated.” The 
plan or rather principle of “ Object Lessons” is further 
developed by a paragraph from Pestalozzi: “ Observa- 
tion is the absolute basis of all knowledge. The first 
object, then, in education must be to lead a child to 
observe with accuracy, the second to express with cor- 
rectness the result of his observations.” On this prin- 
ciple Mr. Calkins bases the system of mental develop- 
ment illustrated in this work. It contemplates an en- 
tire revolution in the process of primary education, 
relying upon the cultivation of the powers of observa- 
tion rather than the exercise of memory. With judi- 
cious use, and in special cases, the book before us would 
be an excellent help. It will afford suggestions of great 
value to the teacher and the parent. But we can not 
recommend it as an exclusive manual. In rejecting the 
memoriter system, it behooves us to be careful lest we 
go to the other extreme. There is a just and true 
mean, Educators should not become hobbyists. 


(3.) FRAMLEY PARSONAGE: A Novel. By Anthony 
Trollope, Author of “Dr. Thorne,” “The Three Clerks,” 
etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 530 pp. 
$1. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati We 
have not read this volume. The author ranks well 
among the English novelists of the present day. Our 
New York Correspondent notices the work in extenso, 
and to him we refer the reader. 


(4.) HISTORY OF MARGARET OF ANJOU, Queen of 
Henry VI, of England. By Jacob Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 16mo. 316 pp. 60 
cents. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.— 
The history of Margaret of Anjou, the Queen of Henry 
VI, of England, is a narrative of remarkable exploits 
and adventures, illustrative of high life in England 
four hundred years ago. Her story, which belongs to 
English history, is more romantic than ordinary roman- 
ces, and will be read with interest. It exhibits the 
good and the evil as well as the sudden and extraordi- 
nary vicissitudes and deeds of violence which marked 
the career of nobles and sovereigns in that age of 
chivalry. 


(5.) Tom BROWN AT OXFORD: A Sequel to School. 
Days at Rugby. By the Author of the “ Scouring of the 


White House,” ete. Part IT. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. . 12mo. 873 pp. 874 cents. For sale by 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati—Part I of this work 
has never been received by us, and we therefore have 
no disposition to read Part II. This places us, accord- 
ing to Sidney Smith, in a condition to review it without 
prejudice, but there are some cases in which it is not 
best to be entirely free from prejudice. 


(6.) TuE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
12mo. 430 pp. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co.—This volume contains a 
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series of fourteen essays or disquisitions, written in 
an easy, flowing style, sufficiently diluted not to tax the 
mental powers of the reader very severely even in hot 
weather. And yet they contain sufficient originality 
and vivacity of thought to keep one awake. Our first 
acquaintance with these papers was made in Fraser’s 
Magazine. We welcome them in their new and more 
permanent form. 


(7.) SEASONS WITH THE SEA-HORSE; or, Sporting Ad- 
ventures in the Northern Seas. By James Lamont, Esq., 
F. R. @. 8. 8v0. 282 pp. Price, $1.75. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
nati.—This is a very attractive account of a season 
spent by two English gentlemen in hunting the seal, 
the walrus, and the white bear on the coast of Spitz- 
bergen. It is written in a pleasant style, and presents 
also a copious fund of information in regard to the 
islands, geology, walrus and bear hunting, and the 
methods of living and traveling in the Arctic regions. 
The author is decided in his conviction “that all idea 
of a great open sea around the pole is entirely chimer- 
ical, and that nothing exists within a radius of 600 miles 
fram the pole but vast masses of eternal and impene- 
trable ice, unless, indeed, there may happen to be land 
intervening.” He speaks of the opposite opinion of 
“the distinguished Dr. Kane,” but thinks the evidence 
against it overwhelming, and the nearest approxima- 
tion ever made to the north pole by water is that 
made by Scoresby, which was 81° 30’. His plan of 
reaching the north pole is by a dog expedition, start- 
ing the first fine weather in March or April from the 
extreme northern point of Spitzbergen. The distance 
is only six hundred miles, and the journey to the pole 
and back could be made within from four to six weeks. 
He contends that the journey may be made “ without 
undergoing any hardships or privations exceeding those 
inevitable to Arctic explorations.” It will be recol- 
lected by our readers that in the celebrated expedition 
of Sir Edward Parry, in 1827, they were not ready to 
take to their sledges before the 22d of June. This was 
too late in the season by at least two months. The Sum- 
mer’s sun had then softened and loosened the ice, so as 
to make it both difficult and dangerous to travel. His 
sledges were also drawn by seamen instead of dogs, 
making a vast difference in the speed of travel. Yet 
he reached the latitude of 82° 40’/—the highest ever yet 
attained in the explorations of man. He always main- 
tained that it was perfectly possible to make a journey 
by sledge to the north pole successfully. The expedi- 
tion, however, must go out the year before, make their 
preparations and Winter in Spitzbergen. The work 
before us is written in an attractive style, and has sev- 
eral very appropriate and striking engravings as well 
as a map of the entire voyage. 


(8.) THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for July, 1861. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Oo. For sale by G. N. Lewis, 
Cincinnati.—The following are the topics discussed or 
reviewed in this number: Popular Education in En- 
gland; Literary Remains of Albert Durer; Carthage; 
The Novels of Fernan Caballero; Watson’s Life of 
Porson; The Countess of Albany; The Last Stuarts and 
Alfieri; Buckle’s Civilization in Spain and Scotland; 
Du Chaillu’s Adventures in Equatorial Africa; Church 
Reformation in Italy; Count Cavour. 





(9.) THE LONDON QUARTERLY for July, 1861. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. Cincinnati: G. N. Lewis.— 
The following are the contents: Thomas de Quincey; 
Montalembert on Western Monachism; The English 
Translators of Virgil; Maine’s Ancient Law; Scottish 
Character; Russia on the Amoor; Cavour; Democracy 
on its Trial, 


(10.) Tue Westminster REVIEW for July, 1861. 
No. CLXIX. American Edition. New York: Leonard 
Scott & Co., No. 79 Fulton-Street. For sale by G. N. 
Lewis, Oincinnatt.—Contents: The Life and Letters of 
Schleiermacher; Salmon Fisheries of England and 
Wales; The Critical Theory and Writings of H. Taine; 
Churchill on Representative Government; The Countess 
of Albany; Equatorial Africa and its Inhabitants; 
Buckle's History of Civilization in England; Christian 
Creeds and their Defenders. 

Two articles in this number are worthy of notice, on 
account of their virulence against Christianity. The 
first is the complimentary review of Buckle’s History 
of Civilization, Vol. II. Mr. Buckle’s attack upon the 
clergy of Scotland is thus characterized by the Satur- 
day Review: ‘The very small degree to which Mr. 
Buckle has penetrated the true character and history 
of such men may be gathered from the persistency with 
which he treats them, and all ministers of religion, as 
almost exclusively guided by a selfish wish for power, 
money, and aggrandizement. Every priest is, in his 
eyes, a bird of prey, a robber, and an intriguer. He 
gives us to understand that he is up to all the tricks of 
the knaves, and that he sees through the clergy of all 
sects. We thought that so very primitive and simple a 
view of the general character of the Christian clergy 
had been exclusively appropriated years ago by the 
cheap Sunday press.” The status of the Westminster 
may be gathered from the closing sentence of the arti- 
cle: “ As a great effort to illuminate one of the most 
important questions which at present can occupy men’s 
consideration, it is entitled to the sympathy and the 
admiration of all impartial readers.” 

The second article to which we refer is upon Chris- 
tian Creeds and their Defenders. It is a compound 
made up in about equal proportions of sophistry and 
vindictiveness. It was provoked by the recent general 
uprising against the pernicious errors of the “ Essays 
and Reviews,” and it is a fair testimony to the great- 
ness of that uprising. Nothing else can account for the 
bitterness, the injustice, and the wretched personalities 
which disgrace the pages of the infidel reviewer. It is 
pleasant to know that the heresies of the Septem contra 
Christum are meeting such a vigorous opposition, and 
that the Church of England will not afford any shelter 
to writers so recreant to all honesty and principle. The 
underlying infidelity of these “Essays and Reviews” 
has been thoroughly exposed in a former number. 


(11.) Tu Norra Britise for August contains—The 
British Universities and Academical Polity; Montalem- 
bert and Parliamentary Institutions of France; British 
Columbia and Vancouver's Island; Stanley’s Eastern 
Church; Edwin of Deira; Recent Discoveries in Scot- 
tish Geology; Freedom of Religious Opinion; Marriage 
and Divorce; Du Chaillu’s Explorations; Buckle on 
the Civilization of Scotland. Published and sold ag 
above. 
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(12.) Bhackwoop for August, 1861, contains—Joseph 
Wolff; On Manners; Vaughn’s Revolutions in English 
History; Norman Sinclair; The Royal Academy and 
the Water-Color Societies; Mad Dogs; Another Minis- 
ter’s Autobiography; Three Days in the Highlands. 
Published and sold as above. 

For any one of the four Reviews, $3; for any two, $5; 
for any three, $7; for all four, $8; for Blackwood’s 
Magazine, $3. for Blackwood and the four Reviews, $10. 
A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 
sent to one address for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $30; and soon, Remittances 
should be addressed to Leonard Scott & Co., No. 54 
Gold-street, New York. 


(13.) Cæsar. Commentarii de Bello Gallico. 
novit Geo. Long, M. A. 187 pp. 


(14.) CIcERo. De Kenectute, de Amicitia, et Epistolae 
Selectae. Recensuit G. Long. 112 pp. 


(15.) Lucretius. De Natura Rerum. Recognovit 
Hugo A. I. Munro, M. A. 190 pp—Cæsar was un- 
doubtedly the foremost man of antiquity. As a mili- 
tary chieftain and a statesman, he stood without a 
superior and with scarcely an equal. Without effort 
he almost rivaled Cicero in oratory; in astronomy he 
reformed the calendar; as chief pontiff he purified the 
religion; as a poet he would not have compared meanly 
with Virgil; as a historian he combines the sweetness 
of Livy with the suggestive brevity of Tacitus. His 
narrative of the Gallic War is written in a plain and 
unpretentious style, but it is regarded as one of the 
best productions of Rome’s most classic age. 

Cicero’s treatises on Old Age and Friendship have 
always been a favorite collection among Latin scholars, 
and to the Epistles we are indebted for much of our 
knowledge of Rome life and manners. 

Lucretius has never or rarely been used in American 
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schools. This has, perhaps, been owing to the brief 
courses of study pursued, and to the character of the 
work itself. It is a philosophical poem on the nature 
of things, and is written in a quaint and somewhat 
obscure style, but contains many passages of unsur- 
passed beauty. 

The series of classics in which these volumes are in- 
cluded are issued by the Harpers of New York, and 
are kept on sale in Cincinnati by Robert Clarke & Co. 
They are models of excellence, neatness, and conyeni- 
ence, in respect both of the clearness of the type and 
the quality of the paper. The price of each is 40 cents. 


(16.) CaraLoauEs.—(1.) Ohio Wesleyan University— 
President, Rev. Frederick Merrick, A. M., assisted by 9 
professors—collegiate and preparatory departments, 
225; Biblical, 14; scientific, 51; academical, 145. Total, 
423. (2.) Iowa State University—President, Rev. Silas 
Totten, D. D., LL. D., assisted by 7 professors. Stu- 
dets—males, 86; females, 86. Total, 172. (3.) Three 
Rivers (Mich.) Union School—Principal, William H. 
Payne, assisted by 6 teachers. Scholars, 434. (4.) Ohio 
Uuiversity—President, Rey. S. Howard, D. D., assisted 
by 6 professors. Students, 159. (5.) Illinois Wesleyan 
University—President, Rev. O. 5. Munsell, D. D., assisted 
by 5 professors. Students, 92. (6.) Albion (Mich.) 
College—President, Rev. Thomas H. Sinex, A. M., 
assisted by 7 professors. Students, 399. (7.) Penning- 
ton (N. J.) Seminary and Female Collegiate Institute— 
Principal, J. W. Wiley, A. M., M. D., assisted by 6 
teachers. (8.) Falley Seminary—Fulton, N. Y.—Prin- 
cipal, John P. Griffin, A. M., assisted by 8 teachers. 
Students, 396. 


(17.) THE SOUTHERN REBELLION, No. I. Price, 10 
cents. New York: James D. Torrey.—In this and sub- 
sequent numbers is to be included a history of the rise 
and progress of the rebellion, and a consecutive narra- 
tive of the events and incidents from the first stages of 
the treason against the Republic down to the close of 
the conflict. 


dew fork BRilerary Burresgondenre. 


Blockade of the Press—Resolveth to Read a Book—Anthony Trollope--Fram- 
ley Parsonage—The National Hymn—Lord John Russell—His Family—His 
Career in Parliament, 


A most thorough and effective blockade of the press has 
been declared and is maintained, save only as to those shallow 
bottoms—the periodicals—which find it possible to keep them- 
selves afloat by virtue of their lightness of draught. Occasion- 
ally, however, a craft escapes into the open sea, which at once 
becomes an object of interest, rather on account of the rarity 
of such a phenomenon than for any special value in the thing 
itself. But since the business of new publications has so fallen 
off, your correspondent has given the whole class but little 
attention, and so the few over-venturous ones that have ap- 
peared haye not been much looked after. Like every body 
else he has read the newspapers, daily and most thoroughly, 
since the fall of Sumter, and this with the attendant excite- 
ment has effectually excluded most other reading. 

Not long since I resolved again to read a book; but fearing 
to task too severely my thinking powers, now demoralized by 
too much excitement and dissipation, I looked about me for 
something suited at once to my state of mind and the temper- 





ature of the atmosphere. Opportunely the “latest novel,’’ 
because it is almost the only one of the season, was within my 
reach—Framley Parsonage, by Anthony Trollope, author of 
‘Doctor Thorne,” e¢ al—Harper & Brothers. Some three 
years ago, during a brief Summer vacation, I read ‘Doctor 
Thorne” at the suggestion of the publishers, as the book was 
then without reputation and the author’s name unknown in 
the literary circles on this side of the Atlantic. Since that 
time Mr. Trollope has not permitted the great world to forget 
him, but has sent forth his productions in such rapid succes- 
sion, as only specially-fertile minds and facile pens can do— 
and the doing of which is often dangerous to the writer’s rep- 
utation, though possibly not unfriendly to their finances. I 
was sufficiently interested in that story, and by the writer’s 
ability as a delineator of character, to feel some interest in his 
subsequently-issued ones, and accordingly I have read most of 
them, and so have become pretty well acquainted with his 
style of authorship. But it has happened in this case as it 
has in a good many others, that the reputation achieved by an 
early happy effort was rather damaged than enriched by the 
later issues, till it began to appear that the load laid upon the 
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back of ‘Doctor Thorne” was becoming a little too heavy. 
When, therefore, I saw the announcement of “ Framley Par- 
sonage,”’ I felt that I need not read it; nor should I probably 
have done so but for some such fortuities as those I have re- 
lated. But having read it, I am prepared to confess that if 
this latest product of the writer’s pen does not equal its earli- 
est predecessor, it goes a good way toward indemnifying his 
reputation for any damage it may have since suffered. The 
last novel is indeed, to a large extent, a sequel to the first, be- 
ing placed among nearly the same local circumstances, and 
using, to a considerable extent, the same characters—varying 
them, however, sufficiently to avoid any disagreeable same- 
ness. 

Anthony Trollope is now fairly installed as a standard En- 
glish novelist. Falling below the very highest rank in which 
few if any can be reckoned after Dickens and Thackeray, he 
has successfully placed. himself in an advanced position of the 
rank and file of better class of living writers of fiction. Per- 
sonally he is a man past middle life, and now in the full 
strength of intellectual manhood. A son of that Mrs. Trol- 
lope, whose name was often spoken in this country a quarter 
century ago, when it became a synonym for a literary virago, 
he seems to have inherited much of his parent’s mental vigor, 
and somewhat of her bitterness of spirit and powers of sar- 
castic delineation. But our novelist is “a good hater,” not 
chiefly on account of the intensity of his dislikes, but also 
and especially by reason of the justice of his judgments and 
the righteousness that characterizes his quiet but terrible 
flagellations. Nor is he professedly a growler, but rather a 
good-natured satirist, when he uses satire, and more frequent- 
lya delineator of the manners of English society, painting 
from nature, and presenting, no doubt, unusual truthful pic- 
tures. But the real artist copies not from the objects before 
his eyes, but from the conceptions of his own imagination, 
and so the artist’s character determines the style and tone of 
his productions, however true to nature they may be. Mr. 
Trollope has evidently seen much of English society, especially 
as that society comes into contact with affairs relating to the 
Government and the public service, in which he has been 
chiefly occupied. Hence he writes about dukes and marquises, 
young lords and youthful esquires, country gentlemen and 
political adventurers, while the scenes of his stories are often 
laid among the excitements of the hustings, and the partisan 
movements of Parliament, and the intrigues of the Govern- 
ment offices. Of course there must be in his novels a due 
proportion of high-born dames and hopeful heiresses, and of 
aspirants for matrimonial alliances, where “blood” and 
money are duly placed over against each other. In all En- 
glish society-novels the clergyman is a standing character quite 
necessary in order to the appearance of reality, and very con- 
venient as a kind of unfixed body in the social system, who 
may mingle with the highest or descend to the lowest without 
doing violence to his official or social position. Our author 
seems also to especially incline to use this character, and in 
most of his tales one or more of them are made to figure 
rather conspicuously. But unlike some other great novelists 
he manifests no uncharitable prejudice against tthe cloth ;” 
and if it must be confessed that his portraitures of some of 
these spiritual pastors are not such as a Paul would acknowl- 
edge, it can not be said that they are not true to nature, nor 
that the defects of their lives and characters are not relieved 
by many accompanying excellences, 

“Framley Parsonage,” as has been said, is a sequel to 
“Doctor Thorne.” Its principal locality—Framley—is situa- 
ted in the same county—Barsetshire—with ‘‘ Greshambury,” 
the scene of the older novel; but in another portion of it, and 
among quite another set of people. But as the story proceeds 
and new persons and scenes are brought in, the Greshambury 
people become mixed up with the drama, and matters that 
were disposed of at the close of the former, open upon us and 
advance another stage in the later story. Love affairs com- 
pose one of the ingredients of these tales, though not the 
chief one, and the traits of character most fully illustrated 
are not the tender nor romantic, Indeed, Mr. Trollope is not 
a sentimental writer; and though generally in earnest, often 
almost fiercely so, yet a deep vein of practical common-sense 





runs through all his fictions. It must, however, be confessed 
that he brings his readers into a good deal of undesirable 
company. His great men are uniformly heartless and in- 
tensely selfish ; his young men have all the faults and follies 
of their class; his elderly women are thoughtful intriguers 
for the promotion of their families’ honors, especially in the 
line of eligible marriages, and his young women—not all of 
them—are statues of material beauty, or simpering and sense- 
less dolls, on exhibition and for sale to the highest bidder. 
While moving these figures on his imagined stage, he sits 
himself in judgment upon them, not coldly and heartlessly, 
but in sympathy with their various emotions, yet rising above 
them, and testing them by the standards of truth and right. 
Still he evidently lacks the qualifications requisite to a real 
sympathy with the best emotions of the human heart, whether 
in sorrow or joy, and the world that he portrays is poorer 
than the real one, 

His delineations of the “clergyman,” as a member of En- 
glish society, are evidently the results of some of his most 
careful efforts. Probably the pictures he gives are just and 
true as to a very large share of the clerical body of thedin- 
glish Established Church. Of the higher evangelical func- 
tions of the Christian ministry he evidently has not much 
notion, and there is cause to suspect that he has no very ex- 
alted opinion of the specially-religious among the members 
of the Church—a dash at the pietistic school of Oxford—never 
republished in this country—is said to have constituted his 
first essay as a novelist. The sketch of the vicar of Framley 
is drawn with a strong and steady hand. The peculiar tempt- 
ations of his class, and the terrible consequences of only such 
missteps as would appear entirely venial in other men are 
presented with a terrible vraisimilitude in the story of a gifted, 
ambitious, and especially-fortunate young clergyman, endowed 
with many real excellences of both heart and understanding. 
To young men in similar situations its lessons of reproof and 
admonition may be highly useful; and the general healthi- 
ness of the moral lessons may be useful to all readers. As a 
work of art—a creation of genius—Framley Parsonage is dis- 
tinguished by strong positive characteristics rather than by 
faultless symmetry of form and exquisite finish of workman- 
ship. Its style is faulty as to mere grammatical structure, 
though it has the higher qualities of force, clearness, and the 
power to keep up attention. The characters are not highly 
finished, but they stand out clearly, and are remarkable for 
their unmistakable individuality. The plan of the novel is 
faulty by reason of too much complication. Some half dozen 
plots, of nearly equal interest, are carried on together, so di- 
viding and distracting the attention as to effectually prevent 
any great interest in any one of them. The denouement is of 
course agreeable; but that is a matter of small account, for 
as in an excursion to some distant object, the pleasure afforded 
by the object itself is of much less account than that of the 
journey thither, so the outcome of a novel is of much less 
consideration than what occurs in the progress of the story. 

So the affair of the “National Hymn” turns out a dead 
failure—so dead indeed that it does not even supply an oppor- 
tunity for the use of the oft-used Horatian verse, ‘‘ Montes 
parturtunt,” etc. Not even the “ridiculous mouse”? is to come 
of all those mighty labors. That the great public will re- 
ceive the final report of the committee intrusted with the 
business—announcing the failure of the undertaking and its 
total abandonment—with real satisfaction, can not be doubted. 
At first it seemed strange that such men would consent to act 
upon such a committee, which promised them neither pleasure 
nor honor nor emolument; but now it appears that they acted 
from the wisest and most disinterested motives, consenting to 
receive the unfledged offsprings of the patriotic muses into 
their care in order to make sure of it that they should all die 
still-born. In thus stifling the voices of more than a thou- 
sand peeping, croaking, squalling, and bellowing abortions, 
they have made the whole world their debtors. . . . 

Now, that is the way the harsh and unfeeling world treats 
the heart-utterances of the hopeful but trembling children of 
the muses. Twelve hundred. patriotic souls aglow with an 
ardent love for our country and its institutions responded at 
once, and in poetic strains, to the intimation that the nation 
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asks for the mystic formula in which to breathe out the full 
soul’s inspiration of patriotic devotion. Who now will ven- 
ture to say that we are not a poetical nation, or that the na- 
tional muse is not thoroughly awake to the crisis that is upon 
us? Never before was there such a bouquet of flowers * born 
to blush unseen,” and to “waste their fragrance” upon such 
intensely desert air as that into which these were born to be 
culled, and analyzed, and criticised by those crotchety botan- 
ists, the committee of thirteen. And then at what a price 
were these “effusions™> procured! What heart-wringings, 
brain-rackings, word-weavings, and invocations of all the 
gods and goddesses in the Pantheon, were brought into requi- 
sition by these twelve hundred candidates for the authorship 
of the new “National Hymn!” Twelve hundred “ poets” de- 
cided that the thing was done—the required talismanic verses 
were written—thongh no two of them agreed as to who did 
it—and yet this grave committee failed to find it out; and 
now they declare forsooth that none of all these sprightly 
pretenders could þe received as the “National Anthem.” O 
tempora! O mores! 

It is usually the case that a person of a general notoriety 
has but to die to call forth all the good that can be said of 
him, and occasionally some things not quite so good. Some- 
times it happens that a misreported death sets in motion the 
pens of professional eulogists, or evokes from pigeon-holes 
pre-arranged memoirs, which, like ready-made coffins, pa- 
tiently await the time when they shall be needed, while as 
yet their subjects are among the living—so giving the subjects 
of ante-mortem obituaries an opportunity to guess what will 
be said of them by and by. Just now the great gossiping 
public have the rare opportunity of bowing a distinguished 
character off of the public stage, without the accompanying 
funeral sadness of a demise. In the history of the nineteenth 
century few names will hereafter occupy a higher place than 
that of Lord John Russell, who was a lord only by courtesy; 
for though of noble ancestry, yet being a younger son he was 
himself only a commoner. The family of Russell is one of 
the oldest and most illustrious of the English nobility, claim- 
ing descent from John of Gaunt, the friend and patron of 
Wickliff and Chaucer, while the first Duke of Bedford—Shak- 
speare’s Prince John of Lancaster—was among the most re- 
nowned of the English nobility of the fifteenth century. 
During the days of terror after the restoration of the Stu- 
arts, the representative of the Russell family became a fel- 
low-martyr with Algernon Sidney, but in 1694, after the tri- 
umph of the liberal cause under the Prince of Orange, the 
ducal dignity of Bedford was given to the house of Russell by 
royal patent. With a singular constancy that family, even 
in its almost princely elevation, has persistently and zealously 
sustained the interests of liberty, and opposed the encroach- 
ments of the privileged classes upon the rights of the people. 

John, third son of a former Duke of Bedford—the grand- 
father of the present nobleman—was born in London, June 
18, 1792. His elementary education was gotten at a pub- 
lic school, and instead of exposing him to the toryism that 
then prevailed at both the English universities, his father 
sent him to imbibe the spirit of freedom from the lessons of 
Dugald Stewart, at Edinburgh. Here the youthful sprig of 
English nobility was brought into contact and rivalry with 
the stern and athletic Scottish intellect in such persons as 
Brougham, Jeffrey, and Horner, and from such associations 
his mind became inflamed with a higher ambition than could 
be gratified with even ducal honors. 

By the traditions of his family he was a whig of the most 
liberal order, and by the accident of his juniority in his fam- 
ily he was a commoner; and these two circumstances detorm- 
ined his position in life. His patrimony was princely, while 
both his tastes and his education inclined him at once to lit- 
erature and to politics. As an author he néver rose to emi- 
nence, though his writings would have secured respectability 
to one otherwise less distinguished. It is, however, as a 
statesman and parliamentarian that he is almost exclusively 
known, and as such his name will be written in the annals of 
his age and country. At the age of twenty-one he entered 
the House of Commons, in which he continued to sit for forty- 
eight years, and most of this time he was the recognized 











leader of the party with which he acted. His maiden speech 
made during his first session was characteristic, being an ar- 
gument against the forced annexation of Norway to the crown 
of Sweden. He also opposed the interference of England in 
French affairs in the deposition of Napoleon, contending for 
the then unfashionable doctrine of national independence. 
In 1819 he submitted to the House of Commons a proposal for 
the disfranchisement of the rotten boroughs, which had become 
an almost intolerable occasion of political and parliamentary 
corruption. This measure he pressed with a tireless energy 
and pertinacity for twelve years, when he saw more than he 
at first demanded successfully accomplished. During these 
years the infamous suit of George IV against Queen Caroline 
was conyulsing the kingdom, when, to his great honor, Rus- 
sell espoused the cause of the much-injured Queen, and, side 
by side with Henry Brougham, battled" bravely against the 
crowned tyrant and in behalf of the helpless victim of his 
malignity. Defeat in such a cause in the face of the enlight- 
ened English public was itself a triumph, and it is thought 
that the course of the great whig leaders in that case contrib- 
uted largely to their subsequent success, first among the peo- 
ple, and afterward in Parliament. In 1828 he engineered 
through Parliament, and in opposition to the stubborn resist- 
ance of the united tory and Church interests, a law for the 
relief of Protestant Dissenters, allowing them to hold office 
under the Crown; and the next year his party also put upon 
the statute-book its counterpart—the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill. 

All these movements were but the skirmishes which pre- 
ceded and presaged the great approaching conflict over the 
Reform Bill, which Lord John had moved at nearly-every ses- 
sion since 1819, and to which the attention of the whole na- 
tion was now directed. In 1830 the whigs, having for the last 
half dozen years effectually obstructed every administration 
that had been formed, succeeded to the government themselves 
under the Premiership of Earl Gray. The trained leaders of 
a veteran opposition were now marshaled for the great conflict. 
The struggle which then ensued—Russell of right leading the 
liberal host—seconded by such mighty coadjutors as the Earl 
of Durham, Sir James Graham, Brougham, Macaulay, and 
Apthorpe, was among the most sublime in parliamentary 
history. Twice was the bill carried through the Commons 
and rejected by the Lords—the bishops voting in a body 
against it. Once the whig ministry resigned and the Duke of 
Wellington attempted to form a government, bnt abandoned 
it after two days; and at last by the sheer force of the out- 
side pressure the tory lords succumbed, but most ungraciously, 
vacating their seats at the test vote and allowing it to be car- 
ried against them by default. The revolution thus effected in 
the practical workings of the British Constitution was scarcely 
less thorough and radical than those which are associated 
with the names of Cromwell and William of Orange. In all 
the later movements of the British legislature Lord John has 
steadily favored the liberal cause. He sustained the bill for 
the sequestration of the Irish Church funds; he seconded Sir 
Robert Peel in the repeal of the Corn Laws, and in inaugura- 
ting the free-trade policy. From 1847 to 1849 he was Premier, 
and in each subsequent administration he has either been a 
ruling spirit or the head of the opposition—the position in 
which above all others he excels. So powerful has he been as 
an opponent that it may be said that during the latter half 
of his parliamentary career no administration could account 
itself safe against his ill-will. 

His foreign policy, which has been chiefly that of the Brit- 
ish Government since 1830, has been theoretically consistent 
with his characteristic liberalism—that embodied, at least in 
idea, in the word, non-intervention. 

Hence he has steadily inclined to set aside the claims of 
legitimacy against whatever authority may be actually set up 
against it, and recognizing all governments de facto without 
inquiring into their history. During the revolutionary peri- 
ods of 1848-9 this policy made him the friend of the numerous 
provisional governments set up by the reyolutionists upon the 
seats of the old dynasties; but when the reaction came he 
with equal facility, though perhaps less heartily, recognized 
the reinstated despots. The same policy has also now been 
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followed in relation to this country and the pro-slavery rebels 
of the South, though the indecent haste with which the attri- 
butes of nationality were accorded to an inchoate rebellion, 
indicates some other motive than a simple regard to an estab- 
lished line of foreign policy. The whole course of Lord John’s 
public life affords very little evidence that he entertained 
either affection or respect for his transatlantic cousins, and in 
this he probably only seconded his associate, Palmerston. 

As a party leader he succeeded by his industry and dogged 
perseverance in whatever he took in hand, and by his steady 
devotion to certain well-defined political principles, by reason 
of which he came to be relied on by those who sought to 
maintain those principles. But he often failed by reason of 
his unyielding pertinacity, and was dreaded by his associates 
as headstrong and impracticable. He possessed two qualities 
of mind highly unfavorable to successful leadership; he was 
too egotistical to be readily convinced that he was in error, 
and too sincere to yield without being first so convinced. He 
was, therefore, less a leader than he otherwise might have 
been, though probably not less efficient as a political reformer. 

At length the career of Lord John Russell is ended. The 


great commoner and liberal leader, whose voice has swayed 
the House of Commons for nearly half a century, now volun- 
tarily vacates the arena of his conflicts and triumphs, and 
consents to be led away in the fullness of his strength, just 
as he closes his three-score and ten, and with his laurels green 
upon him, to a living entombment in the comparative seclu- 
sion of the “upper house,” It is quite safe to predict that 
Earl Russell will never be the rival of Lord John, and poster- 
ity will not very accurately distinguish between a removal to 
the living mausoleum, where a seat is now assigned him, and 
a removal to a place among the mighty dead in Westminster 
Abbey. Hereafter the Earldom of Russell may be illustrious 
in the records of the British peerage, but he will be indeed a 
noble lord who shall raise the honors of the house above tho 
level at which it is now placed by the great commoner who 
becomes its founder. 

Dear Editor,—Wil] you accept these scraps instead of some- 
thing more worthy of a place in your columns? The months 
get round so quickly that I find myself unready, and just now 
especially indisposed to bring myself to more vigorous efforts ; 
so I send you the scraps that I find lying about on my table. 


Piilar s Gable, 


Stony Broox.—We can no more tell our readers 
where the “Stony Brook” of the artist is, than we can 
assure them of the locality of “Loon Lake.” Yet 
“Stony Brook” is to be found in all parts of the land. 
It beautifies many a landscape, furnishes the “mill- 
power” of many a village, and sends forth the sweetest 
music as it gurgles by many a rural cottage. The boys 
of the neighborhood all know its cool and shady re- 
treats, its sharp bends, its deep places, its eddies; and 
there, seated upon the moss-covered rocks, how has pa- 
tience had her perfect work as they have waited, and 
waited for “a nibble,” which, alas for their piscatory 
hopes and aspirations, has too seldom come! If our 
reader will open to the picture he may satisfy his curi- 
osity by a sight of the very spot. And there is also the 
very boy still sitting upon the rock patiently waiting. 
Was there ever a more tempting spot for a warm Sum- 
mer or early Autumnal day? Itis a place for day- 
dreaming, for communing with nature; a place where 
the soul, dismissing the bustle and the sensualizing in- 
fluence of the outer world, may turn backward and in- 
ward upon itself. The soul gathers strength by rest as 
well as by action. You may crowd it with thoughts 
and stimulate its activities, first to weariness, then to 
weakness. One of the lessons of intellectual strength 
is to let the mind lie fallow for a season, especially amid 
natural scenes of quiet and beauty. Like the bow un- 
bent for a time, it acquires a more powerful spring. 


“Quondam cithara tacentem 
Suscitat Musam, neque semper arcum 
Tendit Apollo.” Hor. Carm. ii, 10, 18. 


The great intellects of our race—especially orators and 
poets—have delighted in this communion with nature. 
From its inspiration they have gathered their mightiest 
strength and been enriched with their noblest thoughts. 
To the lovers of nature “Stony Brook’’—the Stony 
Brook of the artist—will prove one of our most at- 
tractive pictures. The beauty and effectiveness of the 
general design dre much enhanced by the tints so deli- 





-cately applied. They give a naturalness to the whole, 


or, as the little boy critic said, they make it “real.” 


Ex-GovEeryor Harris.—We invite especial attention 
to the portrait and sketch of Ex-Governor Harris, of 
Rhode Island, which we publish in this number. Hon. 
Elisha Harris has long been known as one of the no- 
blest laymen in the Methodist Episcopal Church, as 
well as one of the ablest and purest of our public 
men. His wise counsels and pecuniary contributions 
have aided largely in giving solidity and efficiency to 
our literary institutions in New England. We are glad 
to honor the memory of such a man. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS must have patience. The number 
of articles on hand and constantly coming to hand ren- 
ders delay unavoidable, 


ARTICLES DEcLINED.—The following poems we must 
respectfully decline: The Widow and her Son; An Ob- 
lation; October; The Departed; Life’s Battle; Disap- 
pointments; The Old Church; Summer; Friendship; 
On the Death of ——; Moonrise on the Prairie; Friend- 
ship; Danger of Delay; A Warning; Memories of the 
Past; Faded Joys; Longings; Beyond the Twilight— 
anonymous—Why Should I Grieve? The author of 
The Magdalen’s Prayer, The Orphan’s Night Song, etc., 
should cultivate her talents. We have also “ The First 
Kelogue of Virgil’s Bucolies” translated into hexameter 
verse. The translation is ingeniously made—not always 
smooth—yet the whole is well sustained. The number 
of our readers who would be interested in such a poem 
is too small to warrant its insertion. 

We must also decline the following prose articles: 
Essay on Character; A Backward Glance, or Going up 
Alone; Cultivate; Alsthetics; Flowers; The War. 


ProressoR MAHAN AND Opyuic Forcrs—In the 
form of verse one of our poetical contributors has 
brought some hard logic to bear upon Professor Mahan. 
“The Witch of Endor” has served him a good purpose, 
having enabled him to sight the masked batteries of the 
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enemy and to drop a few red-hot shot and shells into 
their very midst: 


PROFESSOR MAHAN. 
BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 


Down! busy-bodies, intermit your gab— 
Be eyes to see and ears to hear withal ; 

See and be instantly psychologized 

To mute attention; hear with all your ears, 
And be supremely edified, for lo! 

Sir oracle, Manan, now has the floor. 


Profoundly erudite in German lore, 

Touching odylic forces—who are they ?— 

And biologic science, he asserts 

Square in the teeth of commentators old 

And long authoritative—schoolmen grave, 
High churchmen, kirkmen, ultra literalists, 
Bold radicals, conservatives, in short 

The world of strong theology in arms, 

He boldly, promptly, valiantly asserts, 

“ The witch of Endor called wp Samuel 

From his deep grave by sheer odylic force.” 
What more could he have said and keep his head? 
What less could he have said and have a head? 
It means, in common English, that the witch 
Bound psychologic wool upon the eyes 

Of verdant Saul—she made the king believe 
He saw a ghost he did not see, and heard 

A sermon never uttered—never heard, 

Most learned doctor of divinity 

And teacher in our modern Israel, 

Please help our understanding, we beseech : 
If prophets long “defunct” are raised again 
By process summary and given rules, 

With classical Dutch names, not very clear— 
If by odylie force you raise the dead— 

What virtue is there in these miracles 

Which make the groundwork of our faith and hope? 
What need of a Divinity to do 

What human science can perform as well ? 
Again, if your hypothesis be true, ’t is true 
That any shrewd biologist can play 

On your credulity, and make you see and hear 
Words never spoken, things that never were, 
And train your faith into conviction strong 
Of uttered prophecies where none were given. 
If prophecies are given at loose ends, 
Through biologic shuttlecocks, the whole 
Sublime construction of that massive dome, 
The Bible prophecies, becomes a farce— 

A blasphemy, a crime against all men! 

If true, then prophecies and raising of the dead 
Become the pastime of the lowest wits— 

The tale of Lazarus a petty fraud, 

And all pretensions of your faith and hope 
Are baseless as the groundwork of a lie. 


Op Lerrers.—Reader, have you an old portfolio in 
which the accumulated letters of years have been stowed 
away? Preserve it. By and by you will look upon it 
asa treasure. It will be rich in memories of the past-— 
memories that become richer the farther that past is re- 
moved. The opening of an old portfolio called forth 
the following thoughts from a correspondent: 


What a host of remembrances crowd upon my mind as I 
examine the contents of my old portfolio, which has been a 
true friend to me so many years! I draw from its “misty 
depths” sheet upon sheet of closely-written paper, now be- 
come yellow and faded with age, and tears will fall when I 
think of the sad changes which have been wrought since these 
letters were written, of which there is a ‘‘ massive pile” be- 
fore me heaped in strange, most uncomely disorder. The first 
one which I open is from a school friend, written in a fair, 








girlish hand, the substance of which was a most pressing in- 
vitation to spend the Summer vacation with her in her home 
among the green valleys of New England. ‘Come, and to- 
gether we will roam among these vales—we will give dull 
care to the winds and welcome Pleasure to our hearts. We 
will be happy once more as we have been in years gone by. 
Come, and together we will visit the haunts of our early child- 
hood, and visit the dear old friends whom, I trust, you have 
not forgotten.” Then with a few lines of touching tenderness, 
speaking so truly her unchanging heart, the letter closed. 
Years have passed since then, yet the memory of those happy 
days is as pleasant to think upon as though no dark cloud of 
trouble had since shrouded our spirits in its gloom. Friends 
much loved have since passed away; but Death—stern\ re- 
lentless messenger—has left us both to sojourn here a little 
longer till He calls us ‘‘ home.”’ 

Here is another letter which I have singled out from among 
the number; it was written to me during an absence from 
home. But one sentence I shall give; it is this: “Come 
home, we miss you.” Pleasing, cheering words; truly there 
is no place like home. We may try for a time the gayeties of 
the world; we may bow at Fashion’s golden shrine; yet if 
there is any soul within us—that noblest part of self—we soon 
tire of these frivolities; there is still an “aching void.” 
Heart-sick and weary we turn away and find in home-joys, in 
the society of dear, familiar friends—a something which sa- 
tiates the inner man. ‘‘ We miss you:”’ ’t is pleasant to be 
missed; to know that when we are away, that the loved ones 
miss us at home, and that when they kneel in prayer we are 
remembered. Home—true friends—our only earthly joys. 

I have a letter now bearing a foreign post-mark. It came 
from a sister traveling in Europe—a frail, delicate being, her 
features stamped with all the loveliness which Nature gives; 
but with all this, health, blessed boon of Heaven, was denied, 
The letter was a long one, tender and sad. ‘I shall never,’ 
wrote she, “return to my own dear native America. °T is 
hard to die a stranger in a strange land, and to know that I 
never again shall see the dear loved ones at home; but though 
we never shall meet again on earth, we ’11 meet above in the 
paradise of God.” <A few days after her spirit passed from 
earth, and the beautiful casket—as beautiful in death as she 
had been in life—was laid beneath a foreign sky. Strangers’ 
hands have planted ever-blooming flowers above her, and 
their fragrance perfumes the last resting-place of the dead. 

There are other letters before me now from dear friends, 
some still living in this vale of tears, others have passed be- 
yond the shores of time; but the letters penned by hands now 
stilled in death are dearer by far than the richest gems, for 
they speak as voices from the spirit-land and bid me come 
onward, till I shall at last find a resting-place beyond the 
“ bounds of time and space.” E. R. 


LAY DELEGATION.—We trust this great question will 
not be lost sight of by the membership of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In all good faith the General Con- 
ference has asked “the mind of the Church” upon the 
subject. The laity are called to vote yea or nay be- 
tween the sessions of their respective Conferences in 1861 
and 1862; and it is made the duty of the preacher in 
charge to appoint meetings for the purpose of taking 
such vote, giving due notice thereof publicly, and re- 
porting the results at the next ensuing Annual Confer- 
ence. With the Northern Christian Advocate we can 
truly say, that “we most heartily desire that the ques- 
tion may be settled in view of the highest interests of 
the Church and the welfare of souls.” We have no 
disposition to dictate to our lay brethren—none even to 
influence them. Let us have an honest, independent 
vote, But we do pray brethren not to let the question 
go by default. A state of things in the country not an- 
ticipated by the General Conference has occurred. But 
while we meet the obligation of the citizen let us not 


forget the duties of the Church member. Every male 
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member of the Church over twenty-one years of age is 
entitled to vote. There ought to be cast at least two 
hundred thousand votes. 


WESTERN VIRGINIA.—Among the heroes who have 
stood up nobly in Western Virginia for the rights of 
freemen against rebellion and treason, the ministers 
and members of the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
entitled to grateful and honorable mention. Some of 
those preachers have been driven from their homes and 
flocks; and some, it is feared, have fallen victims of the 
ruthless banditti who have infested that region—rob- 
bing, burning, and often murdering in cold blood. 
While our friends have been thus loyal, prominent 
among the secessionists, fomenting treason and leading 
on rebellion, were the preachers—with some honorable 
exceptions—of the Methodist Church South. They have 
sought to sanctify treason, robbery, and bloodshed. 
Well indeed is it if their own hands have not been im- 
brued. A terrible reckoning awaits such men, The 
secessionists, though in a pitiable minority, have spread 
a sort of terrorism over all the region, just as a lawless 
band of desperadoes any where may distract a whole 
community. <A vast majority of the people of Western 
Virginia are true to the Union; but most of them have 
all they can do to protect their homes and families from 
the prowling bandits infesting the whole country. This 
single fact is enough to silence any complaint about so 
few of the people volunteering for service in the army 
of the United States. 


CINCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE CoLLEGE.—This in- 
stitution is undoubtedly one of the best organized fe- 
male colleges in the country. It has, during the past 
eighteen years, sent out about three hundred graduates. 
It has a faculty of large experience and rare ability. 
The year, we are glad to know, has opened auspiciously, 
notwithstanding the adverse circumstances of the times. 
It was never more worthy of the entire confidence and 
support of the public than at the present time. 


Bisnor JANES—We doubt whether the Methodist 
Church has ever been blessed with the services of a 
more active and indefatigable laborer, or one more in- 
flexibly devoted to his special mission, than Bishop 
Janes—always excepting the apostolic Asbury. After 
presiding over his Spring Conferences, with a celerity 
that would honor Napoleon, he not only makes his Epis- 
copal visit to the Mission Conference in Germany, but 
also visits, as far as practicable, the several mission sta- 
tions in Germany, Sweden, and Norway. Then, without 
scarcely deviating from the direct line of his travel, he 
gives a friendly greeting to the Wesleyan Conference— 
stirring up their minds by his practical suggestions and 
eloquent appeals. And yet, when September opens, we 
find him in the heart of the American continent ready 
to enter upon his Episcopal work. Rust will never stain 
the armor of Bishop Janes. 


THE Upper Mississippr1-—Some little time ago our 
way was opened to an excursion to Chicago and the re- 
gions beyond. Other considerations than mere pleasure 
induced us to avail ourself of the opportunity. We 
made very full notes, but circumstances beyond our 
control prevented our using them at the time. Our 
readers, who have leisure and the means to travel, will 
find this one of the most pleasant Summer excursions. 


The scenery on the Upper Mississippi is probably 
without a parallel in any other part of the country. 
The river occupies the bed of a wide channel, which 
seems to have been cut down through layers of sand- 
stone till it sunk to a great depth below the ordinary 
level of the adjacent country. The banks on either side 
are formed into bluffs and conical hills, They rarely 
approach to each other nearer than two miles, and not 
unfrequently recede five or six miles. Those bluffs rise 
sometimes, we should judge, to the hight of six or seven 
hundred feet—though their average hight can not be 
over three or four hundred feet. The hills strike one 
as being very beautiful. Prairie grass decks them with 
a beautiful green to the very top, and the summits are 
rounded off with that exquisite skill which nature only 
can employ, and with which she so often puts art to 
shame, There is no underbrush, and a grass plat, 
mowed and raked, appears to the eye not more smooth 
and clean. In the cleanness of these hills is an idea that 
every-where impresses the mind. Art has neither soiled 
nor spoiled them. In many instances their sides and 
tops are crowned with clusters of dwarfed oaks, looking, 
in the distance, very much like so many apple-orchards. 
The attrition of water and wind, and heat and cold, 
has, no doubt, been sloping these banks for ages. The 
work is, however, not quite finished yet. In many 
places there are yet perpendicular precipices of fifty or 
one hundred feet left; and nearly the whole length of 
our route we could trace the sharp edge of a layer of 
stone a few feet in thickness and some sixty or seventy 
feet above the level of the river. Its uniform elevation 
and unbroken regularity preclude the idea of upheaval 
by voleanic action. It seems to have been formed while 
the elements were in repose, and afterward the process 
of induration was probably progressing many ages before 
it reached its completion. At the same time the river 
was no doubt forming its channel. At first a mere 
thread, it may be, indenting the surface, then cutting 
its way down through the quiescent layers, encroaching 
latterally also upon the banks, it has, in the course of 
time, scooped out for itself the deep and broad channel 
through which it flows. The cliffs often assume fantas- 
tic forms. Now you behold a hill surmounted by what 
is apparently an ancient fort built of red sandstone. 
The marks of age are upon its scarred and broken walls. 
Its sides are covered with moss and trellised with vines. 
Then again ruined castles, towers, battlements, arches, 
rise up before us, and we can hardly be made to believe 
that we are not voyaging up the Rhine and gazing upon 
the ancient ruins that crown its banks. They certainly 
people the imagination with wondrous fancies. 

The Mississippi is not, as some may suppose, a broad, 
grand sheet of water, extending from the base of one 
bluff to that on the other side. Low, swampy islands, 
covered with dense thickets of willows, with now and 
then an oak, a cottonwood, or a towering elm, swarm 
here without number, and among them the great Father 
of Waters makes his way by almost innumerable chan- 
nels. Lake Pepin differs not materially from any other 
section of the river, only that there are no islands for 
the distance of thirty miles, and the broad sheet of wa- 
ter occupies the whole space from bluff to bluff. 

The traveler finds numerous “cities” located upon - 
the river banks. A few of them bid fair for a substan- 
tial growth and permanent existence. New and rough 
, now, but they will mature with the country. The great 
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majority, however, are of that species extensively known 
as “paper cities.” Eastern capitalists have made large 
“investments” in some of them. Most of them, after a 
brief hot-bed growth, have gone into a speedy decline. 
A dilapidated warehouse, a forsaken tavern, a well- 
patronized groggery, and a few scattered huts are all 
that remain of the once proud paper city. Its proprie- 
tor—the great speculator, who had both founded a city 
and made a fortune in a single day, and thenceforward 
had with unselfish generosity devoted himself to the 
work of enriching his “ special friends” by making them 
shareholders in his city stock—contenting himself with 
only par value in good bankable funds; this great spec- 
ulator has gone into liquidation along with his city. 
His “friends” have long since placed their investments 
to the account of “profit and loss,” and there it will 
probably remain without redemption. 

Only a few years since the native Indians were the sole 
possessors and occupants of all this region. Now it is 
only here and there that the “lone Indian ” is seen—a 
stranger, solitary where once his people lived. Of one, 
a middle-aged Indian, we made a note. He was sitting 
listlessly upon a large log lying upon the shore. He 
was clad in a coarse and dirty blanket, his hair was 
matted and filthy, his face was painted a sort of slate 
color, with vermilion stripes across it, both above and 
below his eyes. He was the very impersonation of 
stolid imbecility. No expression of intellectuality 
flashed from his eye, no indication of an emotional 
nature played upon his countenance. A human being, 
lacking the humanity. Under the ferocity of excited 
madness, we have no doubt he could crush and mangle 
his victim with as little emotion as would be felt in an 
iron wheel doing the same work. Surely God never 
intended so great and glorious a country for so base 
a race of beings. Better give the whole up to buffaloes. 

St. Paul is a city of wonderful growth. It is situated 
on an elevated plateau, enfiladed with higher bluffs, 
occupied with beautiful suburban residences, and com- 
manding a magnificent view of the city, of the river in 
its windings, and also of the adjacent country. Twelve 
years ago St. Paul hardly hada being, and there wer 
only 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants in all the territory. Now 
the territory has become a State with a population of 
200,000, and St. Paul has become a city with a popula- 
tion of over 12,000. Or if we include Minneapolis and 
St. Anthony, which are mere dependencies, the popula- 
tion reaches nearly 20,000, The State House is one of 
the features of St. Paul. Here we had the pleasure of 
an interview with Gov. Ramsay. We must speak of him 
as a kind, cordial, gentlemanly man. He is enthusiastic 
in his anticipations of the future of Minnesota, We mis- 
take his character if we did not discern in him the offi- 
eer of great business capacity and of earnest devotion 
to his official duties. Here also we met our old friend, 
Rey. B. F. Crary, D. D., Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the State, who has before him a noble work 
in developing the educational resources and maturing 
the educational measures of the new State. Here, also, 
we met Rev. Cyrus Brooks, D. D., and Rev. J. S. Pere- 
grine, both formerly from Ohio; and also N. M'Lean, 
Esq., brother of the late and lamented Judge. His 
kindness of heart and hospitality to ourself and party 
it gives us great pleasure to acknowledge. 

A few miles above St. Paul is a cave, which has at- 
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tained some celebrity. To reach it you diverge from 
the main road and soon reach the brink of a deep 
gorge. A narrow path winds down to the bottom. 
Following up the ravine you find it abruptly termina- 
ted by an embankment of beautiful white sandstone. 
This stone is so soft that it is easily chipped with a 
knife, and crumbles into fine sand in the fingers. At 
this point is the entrance of the Fountain Cave, formed 
no doubt by the action of water upon the soft stone, as 
a stream flows through it.’ At its entrance the caye is 
some fifteen or twenty feet in hight. It winds with the 
meanderings of the stream as you advance into it, gradu- 
ally growing narrower and lower, till the adventurous 
traveler is compelled to come down to the primitive 
mode of locomotion—creeping. At a distance of forty 
or fifty rods from the entrance the explorer reaches a 
water-fall of a few feet. Beyond this exploration has 
been made a long distance, but the interior termination 
of the cave remains unknown. The perfectly-transpar- 
ent stream, flowing over snow-white sand, is one of the 
attractive features of this natural curiosity. 

A few miles further up, and at a point where the 
banks of the Mississippi rise abruptly from the shore 
some seventy or one hundred feet, the Minnesota com- 
ing from the north-west breaks through and forms its 
junction with the “ Father of Rivers.” Upon the bluff 
formed by the angle of these two rivers stands Fort 
Snelling. From its top may be had a commanding view 
of the valley of both rivers. The bluff itself is only 
the terminus of a splendid plateau of prairie, stretching 
away we know not how far. One of the great swindles 
upon the Government was said to have been perpetrated 
at its sale. The whole tract, comprising 9,000 acres of 
the finest land in Minnesota, was sold for $10 per acre, 
when it was worth $40 or $50. But the speculator, like 
all of that class, has grasped and speculated till he has 
become hopelessly insolvent. With an immense amount 
of property in his hands, his estate has become so com- 
plicated and incumbered that the whole must be lost. 
Such is the fate of the Western speculator. 

A few miles above Fort Snelling is the celebrated 
water-fall—Minnehaha. The Indians certainly knew 
the appropriate use of terms. Hence the term Niagara, 
or “thundering water,” and Minne-ha-ha, or “ laughing 
water.” Nothing could better describe this fall. A 
slight, silvery sheet darts out over a shelving ledge and 
leaps down, laughing as it goes. An excellent view of 
the ‘‘ Falls of Minnehaha’! appeared in our November 
issue for 1860. 

Art has put the Falls of St. Anthony in chains. Its 
wild independence and native grandeur have succumbed 
to the demands of a utilitarian age. Saw-logs every- 
where—countless in number, and that number appar- 
ently on the increase. As one looks upon the busy, 
tireless sawyers, and then upon the job before them, he 
can't help wondering whether they will not all grow 
gray before the job is completed. Saw-logs are not very 
closely allied to the sentimental, but they do give the 
prospect of. comfortable homes—somewhere. 

Our space will not allow us to speak of the broad and 
fertile prairies and vast resources of Minnesota, nor of 
its beautiful lakes, nor yet of its teeming population. 
It is to be the great northern hive of North America. 
Nor is the time far distant when it shall bind this proud 
appellation to its brow. 
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THE MODEL QUEEN--ISABELLA. 


EDITORIAL. 


A ae II, of Castile, after a reign of forty-eight 
years, died July 21, 1454, lamenting on his 
death-bed that “ he had not been born the son of 
a mechanic instead of King of Castile.” The only 
gleam of sunshine that falls upon his inglorious 
career was the birth of Isabella, whose name has 
become so illustrious from its connection with 
the discovery of the American continent. The 
other children of John were Henry, who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne, and Alfonso, then an 
infant. 

John II, of Aragon, under the instigations 
of his second wife—ambitious to secure for her 
own offspring regal power—pursued with a re- 
finement of dissimulation and a relentless cruelty, 
uncommon even in that age, his own son and 


daughter—Carlos and Blanche—by his first wife, 
Ferdinand, 


till they found resi in the grave, 
whose name is so illustriously allied with that of 
Isabella, was the offspring of this second mar- 
riage. His steps to the throne were not of his 
own direction, but that of a mother whose ambi- 
tion for her son was equaled only by the relent- 
lessness of her hostility to all that stood in the 
way of his advancement. A father’s perfidy 
and cruelty were-employed to bridge his way 
safely to the throne—reached only by passing 
over the tears, the agony, and the ruin of his 
older half-brother and sister. This parental in- 
justice recoiled with fearful force upon its 
authors, the later years of both being passed 
in scenes of war and tumult, and the closing 
scenes of their lives full of grief. 

Isabella, on the death of her father, was re- 
moved by her mother altogether from the pres- 
ence and influence of court life. Under the eye 
of her mother she was carefully instructed in 


those lessons of practical piety and in the deep 
Vor. XXI.—41 


reverence for religion which distinguished her 
maturer years. In seclusion and far from the 
voice of flattery and falsehood, she was per- 
mitted to unfold the natural graces of mind and 
person which might have been blighted in the 
pestilent atmosphere of a court. So firmly were 
her principles infixed, and such strength of char- 
acter did she possess, that subsequently, when 
summoned by her. brother, the corrupt and de- 
bauched Henry IV, to take up her abode in the 
royal palace, she did not forget the early lessons 
she had imbibed, and “the blameless purity of 
her conduct shone with additional luster amid 
the scenes of levity and licentiousness by which 
she was surrounded.” 

From considerations of state Henry prom- 
ised his sister in marriage to Alfonso, of Portu- 
gal. This occurred when she was only thirteen 
years of age. Ata personal interview with that 
monarch in the presence of her brother, the noble 
girl firmly refused to accede to the proposed 
union, and so the little diplomatic arrangement 
fell through. 

A more pressing necessity soon induced Henry 
to attempt again to barter away his sister. His 
imbecility of character, and the utter prostration 
of pnblic virtue under his rule, had reduced the 
nation to the brink of ruin, and induced a revolt 
which threatened the throne itself. In order to 
detach the influence of a powerful family from 
the rebels and bring it over to the Crown, Henry 
proposed to give his sister in marriage to one of 
the most turbulent leaders of the time, and 
whose private life was stained with the most 
abominable vices. When the plans of her brother 
were made known to her, and she was apprised 
that compulsory means would be employed, if 
necessary, to secure their execution, she confined 
herself, says the historian of that period, to her 
apartment, abstaining from all sleep and nourish- 
ment for a day and a night, and imploring 
Heaven in the most piteous manner to save her 
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from this dishonor and ruin. To her faithful 
friend she exclaimed, “God will not permit it, 
neither will I,” and then drawing æ dagger from 
her bosom she solemnly swore to plunge it into 
the heart of the detestable villain as soon as he 
appeared. Providence spared her this. Hardly 
had this notorious brigand started for Madrid, 
where the nuptial ceremony was to be performed, 
when he was attacked with acute disease, which 
terminated his turbulent life in four days. The 
death of the grand master of Calatrava dissi- 
pated all the schemes of Henry. 

The leaders of the revolt had crowned Alfonso, 
the young brother of Henry, and upon the death 
of that noble young prince they offered the 
crown to Isabella. With firmness she declined 
the tempting offer, “affirming that while her 
brother Henry lived none other had a right to 
the crown.” Thus was she governed by the 
noblest sense of justice toward the brutish brother, 
who was at any moment ready to sacrifice her 
dearest interests to his own selfish purposes, 

Alfonso being dead, Isabella was now recog- 
nized as the rightful successor of Henry to the 
crowns of Castile and Leon. Her hand was 
eagerly sought by ambitious princes. But in 
the end she determined to bestow it upon her 
kinsman, Ferdinand of Aragon. In every re- 
spect her choice was eminently proper. Ferdi- 
nand was then in the bloom of life, and distin- 
guished for his personal attractions as well as for 
his chivalry and nobleness of character. Though 
but eighteen he possessed a penetration and 
maturity of judgment that would have honored 
the noblest prince. Besides that, as he was heir 
to the crown of Aragon and she to that of Cas- 
tile, their marriage would unite those two king- 
doms in one. 

Henry IV was exceedingly averse to the pro- 
posed union, and would no doubt have prevented 
it by violence after diplomacy had failed, had not 
his plans been thwarted by the ingenuity and 
talent of the lovers. The father of Ferdinand 
was at this time harassed by the civil wars 
which distracted his kingdom, and imbittered 
his reign; his treasury was so completely ex- 
hausted that he had not even a single enrique to 
contribute toward the expenses attendant upon 
his son’s marriage. Isabella was little better 
than a fugitive. She had escaped from the for- 
ces sent to Madrigal by her brother to take her 
as a prisoner, and had taken refuge at Valladolid. 
Here Ferdinand and Isabella were married Octo- 
ber 19,1469. Such was the poverty of the 
parties that it was found necessary to borrow 
money to defray the expenses of the ceremony. 

The following is Mr. Prescott’s description of 
the personnel of this young couple who subse- 
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quently played so prominent a part in public 
affairs, and now occupy so honorable a niche in 
the world’s history. Ferdinand’s complexion 
was fair, though somewhat bronzed by exposure 
to the sun, his eye quick and cheerful, his fore- 
head ample and approaching to baldness. His 
muscular and well-proportioned frame was invig- 
orated by the toils of war and by the chivalrous 
exercises in which he delighted. He was one of 
the best horsemen in his court, and excelled in 
field sports of every kind. His voice was some- 
what sharp, but he possessed a fluent eloquence, 
and when he had a point to carry his address 
was courteous and even insinuating. He secured 
his health by extreme temperance in his diet, 
and by such habits of activity, that it was said 
he seemed to find repose in business. Isabella 
was a year older than her lover. In stature she 
was somewhat above the middle size. Her com- 
plexion was fair, her hair of a bright chestnut 
color, inclining to red, and her mild blue eye 
beamed with intelligence and sensibility. She was 
exceedingly beautiful, “the handsomest lady,” 
says one of her household, “ whom I ever beheld, 
and the most gracious in her manners.’ The 
portrait of her still existing in the royal palace 
is conspicuous for an open symmetry of features, 
indicative of a natural serenity of temper and 
that beautiful harmony of intellectual and moral 
qualities which most distinguished her. She was 
dignified in her demeanor, and modest even to a 
degree of reserve. She spoke the Castilian lan- 
guage with elegance, and early imbibed a relish 
for letters, in which she was superior to Ferdi- 
nand, whose education in this particular seems to 
have been neglected. It is not easy to obtain a 
dispassionate portrait of Isabella. The Span- 


‘iards, who revert to her glorious reign, are so 


smitten with her moral perfections, that even in 
depicting her personal, they borrow somewhat of 
the exaggerated coloring of romance. So far the 
historian. Our portrait fully justifies the out- 
line sketched with so much beauty and force. 

Henry IV died on the 11th of December, 1474, 
and on the 13th of the same month Isabella was 
proclaimed Queen of Castile. The crown of 
Aragon descended to Ferdinand upon the death 
of his father, which occurred on the 20th of Jan- 
uary, 1479. Thus the two crowns of Aragon and 
Castile, after a separation of more than four 
centuries, became once more united, and the 
foundations were laid of the magnificent empire 
which was destined to overshadow every other 
monarchy of Europe. 

The long and bloody wars between the factions 
into which these nations were divided under the 
previous reigns had been gradually reducing the 
very garden of Europe into a wilderness. It 
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would be a pleasant task to trace out the wise 
measures adopted for the relief of the State, and 
the untiring energy with which they were carried 
forward. Ferdinand could not lack a wise coun- 
cilor in the cabinet, or a powerful aid even upon 
the battle-field, so long as Isabella was by his 
side. If his heart ever faltered her woman’s 
faith made it strong. If two desolated empires 
to be healed and blended, sometimes required the 
presence of the supreme power in different prov- 
inces at the same time, where Ferdinand could 
not be, Isabella would appear, giving direction to 
the councils of the State, and imparting that en- 
thusiasm to the royal armies which is always the 
sure presage of victory. Her country was her 
idol, her subjects were her children, and to their 
good she unsparingly exerted all her wonderful 
energies. Thus invasion was repelled, faction 
was repressed, conflicting interests harmonized, 
criminals, whether high or low, were brought to 
justice, plundered property was restored to its 
lawful owners, the industry of the people en- 
couraged, arts and sciences cultivated, and soon 
the wilderness began to blossom as the rose. 
Never did woman before so blend such wonder- 


ful capabilities for the council, the field, and for | 


the administration of public affairs with true 
womanly delicacy. The gentleness of the sex, 
the affection of the wife, and the tenderness of 
the mother shone forth in her with untarnished 
luster. 

Her intrepidity, sagacity, and power over the 
masses are well illustrated by a single example. 
Only one year after her. coronation Legovia, at 
the instigation of the bishop and principal citi- 
zens, rose against Cabrera, the governor, who 
had rendered himself unpopular by his strict dis- 
cipline. They had already taken the outworks 
of the citadel, where the deputy, together with 
the Princess Isabella, then the only daughter of 
the sovereigns, had taken refuge. On receiving 
the tidings the Queen mounted her horse, and, 
with only a small retinue of attendants, rode 
with all possible speed to the city. As they 
effected their entrance by a private gate their ears 
were saluted with the cries of an infuriated 
mob—“ Death to the aleade! Attack the castle!” 
The mob were just suiting the deed to the word. 
The attendants of the Queen, terrified beyond 
measure, besought her to allow the gates to be 
more firmly secured. Instead of this she ordered 
them to be thrown wide open. In rushed the 
mob like a resistless torrent. Stationing herself 
at the farther extremity of the area, she calmly 
addressed the excited multitude. “Tell me,” 
said she, “your grievances. I will do all in my 
power to remove them. What is for your inter- 
ests must be for mine and for the whole city.” 
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Abashed by the unexpected presence of their 
sovereign as well as by her cool and dignified 
demeanor, they said they only desired the removal 
of Cabrera, “He is deposed already,” answered 
the Queen. ‘The castle is intrusted to one of 
my own servants, on whom I can rely.” The 
edge of popular fury was thus suddenly blunted. 
A reaction took place in the minds of the popu- 
lace, and shouts of “Long live the Queen” rent 
the air. On subsequent investigation the plot 
against Cabrera was fully exposed, and he was 
restored to his office, and that, too, with the 
entire concurrence of the people. 

The Castilian nobility, with utter lawlessness, 
had so long ruled over their petty principalities, 
warring against each other, robbing their own 
subjects, coining money, controlling the course 
of trade, carrying away the spoils of the coun- 
try to their strongholds, that they had come to 
regard these as among their inalienable rights. 
With her accustomed energy of character, and 
her inexhaustible fertility of resource, Isabella 
set herself about correcting these abuses, The 
proud Castilian lords were soon humbled to her 
feet. 

We have referred to Isabella’s early religious 
education. Its influence, combined with her own 
serious habit of mind, made her peculiarly sus- 
ceptible in regard to all spiritual matters. It 
was, no doubt, from these causes that the inde- 
pendence she manifested in all political affairs for- 
sook her in matters spiritual. A single incident 
will illustrate this. When Fernando de Tala- 
vera, was appointed her confessor, he continued 
seated after she had kneeled down to make her 
confession. Upon this she said it was customary 


for both parties to kneel. “No,” replied the priest, 


“this is God’s tribunal; I act here as his minis- 
ter, and it is fitting I should keep my seat while 
your Highness kneels before me.” The Queen 
not only submitted to the arrogant confessor, but 
was afterward heard to say, “This is the con- 
fessor that I wanted.” This feeling of deep 
religious veneration, connected with the over-. 
whelming darkness and bigotry of the age, no 
doubt led her into the two great errors of her 
reign—the tolerance of the Inquisition and the 
expulsion of the Moorish and Jewish “ heretics” 
from her empire. This latter act is not to be 
judged without a careful weighing of several 
intricate and important elements that go to 
determine the character of State policy, and of 
which we can not now speak, 

In 1492 a new era opened in the history of 
Isabella. The application of Columbus to be 
permitted to go forth under royal patronage 
upon a voyage in search of a new continent had 
been committed to a council of the savans of the 
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empire. They reported his scheme “vain, im- 
practicable, and resting on grounds too weak to 
merit support.” Ferdinand hardly needed such 
a verdict from the council, for he “had looked 
with cold distrust upon the expedition from the 
first.’ Isabella, however, was convinced that 
the enterprise was*worthy of trial. Refusing to 
be governed by the suggestions of the timid and 
cold counselors, she said, “I will assume the 
undertaking for my own crown of Castile, and 
am ready to pawn my jewels to defray the ex- 
penses of it if the funds in the treasury shall be 
found inadequate.” The result is known. Co- 
lumbus sailed. America was discovered. A new 
and fadeless wreath decked the brow of Isabella. 

Isabella assumed the principal direction in the 
education of her children. Her four daughters 
were placed under the most accomplished scholars 
of the age. Her only son, Prince John, was edu- 
cated in a style befitting his own exalted station 
and prospects, and which also reflected the high- 
est honor upon the wisdom of his noble mother. 
He was placed in a class of ten boys—five of his 
own age and five older. They were all brought 
to reside in the palace. As a part of their edu- 
cation they were organized into a mimic council, 
over which the Prince presided, and in which 
affairs of State were discussed. In his course of 
education the solid branches of education were 
combined with music and the cultivation of the 
fine arts. Nor were the athletic, outdoor exer- 
cises necessary to give vigor and elasticity neg- 
lected. The young Prince possessed both noble 
and amiable traits. He gave the most brilliant 
promise for the future. The most exalted hopes 
were cherished of him. But how vain are all 
earthly hopes! At the early age of twenty he 
was seized with a fever which no medical skill 
could arrest. He expired on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1497. ‘3 

The blow fell heavily on Isabella. All her 
earthly hopes had centered in him. But when 
the announcement of his untimely death was 
made to her, she testified her submission in the 
beautiful language of Scripture—‘The Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be his name.” Yet the shaft sunk deep 
into her soul. 

By this death the succession devolved upon 
Isabella, his eldest sister. In 1490 she had been 
wedded to Alonzo, heir of the Portuguese mon- 
archy. But the fair auspices under which the 
nuptials of the young couple were celebrated 
were soon clouded by his untimely death. The 
sad event seemed to throw a settled gloom over 
the spirit of his young wife. After the lapse of 
a few years, Emanuel, the young King of Portu- 


widow. For State reasons, no less than on per- 
sonal accounts, the marriage proposed would be 
exceedingly eligible, and was earnestly desired 
by the parents of Isabella. She was for a long 
time averse to a second marriage, and firmly 
declined the proposal. Her mother was too wise 
to employ constraint. But what State policy 
failed to effect the ardent and honorable attach- 
ment of the royal lover at length accomplished. 
Isabella, “ without pomp or parade of any kind,” 
was married to Emanuel only a short time 
before the untimely death of her brother. 

Isabella was greatly endeared to both her 
parents, especially her mother. She was, in fact, 
their favorite daughter. Judge, then, of their 
accumulated affliction when on the 23d of 
August, 1498, and within less than one year 
from the time they had laid their only son in the 
tomb, Isabella, after having given birth to a son, 
expired in their arms, The proud spirit of the 
mother was now smitten, and her bodily health 
gradually sunk under her accumulated load of 
sorrow. She, indeed, exhibited outward marks 
of composure, and schooled herself into resigna- 
tion. She devoted herself with the same ma- 
ternal solicitude to the good of her subjects; but 
it was too apparent to all that the iron had en- 
tered her soul. 

In the infant son of the younger Isabella, 
Prince Miguel, centered vast interests. The 
crowns of the three monarchies, Castile, Aragon, 
and Portugal, were suspended over his head. 
But again the hopes of Ferdinand and Isabella 
were disappointed. The infant Prince did not 
live to complete his second year. 

After this a ray of sunshine penetrated and 
cheered the soul of Isabella in the birth of an- 
other grandson. Her second daughter, Joanna, 
had been married to the Archduke Philip, son of 
the Emperor Maximilian, and sovereign, in right 
of his mother, of the Low Countries. Their first 
child, a son, was born February 24, 1500. From 
his birth the grandmother, with almost prophetic 
insight, predicted for him an illustrious career. 
The event justified the prediction. This grand- 
son became the celebrated Charles V, who occu- 
pies so large a space in the history of Europe. 
After the death of Prince Miguel, Philip and 
Joanna visited Spain, and Charles was formally 
recognized as the heir of the crowns of Castile 
and Aragon. Yet even this event was connected 
with others that pressed sorely upon the heart 
of Isabella. Philip, the son-in-law, proved to 
be a frivolous and inconstant man, loving pleas- 
ure too much to seriously burden himself with 
the cares and labors of State. This. was a 
source of grief and mortification to Ferdinand 


gal, tendered his heart and hand to the young | and Isabella. 
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But a still more serious domestic affliction fell 
upon them. The mother of Isabella, in her later 
years, had betrayed the strongest symptoms of 
gloom and insanity. Under such a cloud she 
had but lately died. The same fearful traits 
now began to be developed in Joanna. Her 
handsome but frivolous husband had returned by 
way of France to the Low Countries, leaving her 
and the infant Prince with her parents in Spain. 
Her mental malady now displayed itself. Disre- 
garding the interests of her child, her future sub- 
jects, and indeed all her own ‘interests, she only 
mourned the absence of her husband. One even- 
ing, while her mother was absent, Joanna sallied 
forth from the castle, in dishabille. Her attend- 
ants followed, and vainly endeavored to persuade 
her to return. Force was at length employed. 
The Princess manifested the utmost indignation, 
and broke forth in imprecations of madness 
against her attendants. Taking her station upon 
the barrier, she obstinately refused to move, or 
even to put on any additional clothing, and there 
she stood cold and shivering till morning. When 
Isabella arrived and witnessed the unequivocal 
evidences of the insanity of her daughter, the 
shock she experienced was even greater than that 
suffered in the successive bereavements to which 
she had been subjected. Not only was the deep- 
est sympathy aroased for her unhappy daughter, 
but the most gloomy apprehensions were excited 
with regard to the fate of her people when their 
destinies should be committed to such incompe- 
tent hands. 

But neither these domestic afflictions, nor her 
own declining health, could abate the interest of 
Isabella in the welfare of her subjects and the 
prosperity of the nation. Ferdinand was now 
involved in a war with France. The most for- 
midable preparations for the conflict were being 
made on both sides. From her sick and almost 
dying bed, Isabella arose to second the efforts of 
her husband, and to arouse the valor of her peo- 
ple. An army of overwhelming power was soon 
under the command of Ferdinand. But no sooner 
had they gone forth than the Queen was filled 
with disquietude at the prospect of a speedy en- 
counter with an enemy, whose defeat, whatever 
glory it might reflect on her own arms, could be 
purchased only at the expense of Christian blood, 
She wrote in earnest terms to her husband, re- 
questing him not to drive his enemies to despair 
by closing up their retreat to their own land, but 
to leave vengeance to Him to whom it alone be- 
longed. She passed her days, together with her 
whole household, in fasting and continual prayer 
tothe Almighty to avert the impending calamity.* 
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Her prayers were heard. The French army fled 
without a battle, making good their retreat 
through the defiles of the sierras till they shel- 
tered themselves under the cannon of Narbonne. 

The series of domestic afflictions which fell upon 
Isabella was crushing to her heart. The first 
occurred in the sad and clouded death of her 
mother in 1496, In 1497 she followed to the 
grave her only son, the heir and hope of the mon- 
archy, just entering upon his prime. The very 
next year her oldest and best beloved daughter 
expired in her arms. Less than two years after 
this, the infant grandson to whom the heart and 
hope of the empire had been transferred, was also 
snatched away. Then came the domestic infelic- 
ities and partial insanity of Joanna, the second 
daughter. It was the misfortune of this daugh- 
ter to add the final sorrow which crushed the 
heart of so noble a mother. Joanna had returned 
to Flanders. Here the inconstancy of her hus- 
band and her own ungovernable sensibilities oc- 
casioned the most disgraceful scenes, during which 
she received from her unworthy husband the 
coarsest abuse. These difficulties ended in their 
utter estrangement in 1504. 

When this sad news reached the sovereigns, 


.they were filled with the utmost mortification and 


distress. Ferdinand fell sick of a fever. Isabella, 
whose health had been declining gradually for the 
past few years, was seized with the same disorder, 
accompanied by the most alarming symptoms. 
She was filled with anxiety for her husband, and 
no assurances of the favorable progress of his dis- 
ease could bring quiet to her so long as he was 
absent. The unhappy condition of her daughter 
also pressed heavily upon her spirits. Then 
again she was oppressed with the most gloomy 
apprehensions for her beloved Castile. On the 
15th of October her ever-faithful follower, the 
learned and celebrated Martyr, thus wrote of the 
dying Queen: “We sit sorrowful in the palace 
all day long, tremblingly waiting the hour when 
religion and virtue shall quit the earth with her. 
Let us pray that we may be permitted to follow 
hereafter where she is soon to go. She so far 
transcends all human excellence, that there is 
scarcely any thing of mortality about her. She 
can hardly be said to die, but to pass into a no- 
bler existence, which should rather excite our 
envy than our sorrow. She leaves the world 
filled with her renown, and she goes to enjoy life 
eternal with her God in heaven. I write this be- 
tween hope and fear, while the breath is still flut- 
tering in her.” 

In the provisions of her will are conspicuous 
the same sense of justice, the calm forethought, 


| and the deep penetration of wisdom and affection 
| which had marked her whole career. 


Few things 
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in that remarkable will are more touching than 
those relating to her husband. “I beseech the 
king, my lord,” she says, “that he will accept all 
my jewels, or such as he shall select, so that, see- 
ing them, he may be reminded of the singular 
love I always bore him while living, and that I 
am now waiting for him in the better world; by 
which remembrance he may be encouraged to live 
the more justly and holily in this.” Then again, 
` after making provision for the burial of her re- 
mains in the Franciscan monastery of Santa Isa- 
bella in Alhambra, she adds: “ But should the 
king, my lord, prefer a sepulcher in some other 
place, then my will is that my body be trans- 
ported and laid by his side; that the union we 
have enjoyed in this world, and, through the 
mercy of God, may hope again for our souls in 
heaven, may be represented by our bodies in the 
earth.” 

Though the Queen was separated in her last 
moments from those whose filial tenderness might 
have done so much to soften the bitterness of 
death, yet had she the good fortune to be sur- 
rounded by the tried and well-approved friends 
of her whole life. As she saw them bathed in 
tears of unaffected sorrow around her bed, she 
calmly said: “ Do not weep for me, nor waste your 
time in fruitless prayers for my recovery; but 
pray rather for the salvation of my soul.” On 
the 26th of November, 1504, in the 54th year of 
her age and the 30th of her reign, peacefully she 
passed away from the scenes of earth. “My 
hand,” exclaims Peter Martyr, “falls powerless 
by my side, for very sorrow.” This but symbolized 
the feeling of a whole nation. Thus terminated 
the career of one who, despite the errors of the 
times and of her reign, is entitled to be called— 
THE MODEL QUEEN, 

Dear reader, learn from the foregoing sketch 
that wealth, power, renown, can not insure happi- 


ness. 
’ ————<c COs—_— 


HOW AND WHY. 


BY ELIZABETH E. R. PERRY. 

WpRAarT in the mists of the future, 
Hidden from mortal eye, 

Are the plans of the all-wise Father, 
Who knoweth the How and Why. 


And though in the path of affliction 
He leadeth my feet for a while, 

I know he not willingly grieves me, 
But loveth, still loveth his child. 


He knoweth the ways of the tempter, 
He hath heard in his goodness my cry, 

And in blinding my eyes with a sorrow, 
Shall I ask him the reason why? 


REPOSITORY. 


PROVERBS, OR NEW IDEAS IN OLD 


WORDS. 


BY PRESIDENT ALLYN. 


ROVERBS are highly acceptable to two classes 
of men—the philosophically learned, and the 
keenly observing; to the first, because they reveal 
the grand law of human thought and human de- 
velopment; to the other, because their use shows, 
at a glance, the real nature and character of the 
man, the age, or the nation where they are found. 
By another class—the superficial, the changeable, 
the fashionable, the ignorant, and the frivolous— 
they have most commonly been despised and 
reckoned among the things fit only for the love 
and admiration of the vulgar. Hence we need 
not be astonished at the popularity which they 
attained at a very early age, nor at the lasting 
hold they have maintained upon the affections of 
the common people. While, therefore, their use 
and popularity are so indisputable, it may not be 
entirely without profit and amusement to devote 
some space to the consideration of their philoso- 
phy and their power. 

An emotion of surprise will naturally arise in 
the mind which, for the first time, considers, with- 
out attempting any rational explanation, how re- 
markably fond are the men, and especially the 
children of our acquaintance, of repeating over 
and over a particular form of words—sometimes 
having a meaning, rich and profitable, yet often 
carrying no sense whatever. Our surprise will, 
however, diminish when we find our children— 
and the more so, the wiser and the wittier they 
are—catching up an unmeaning sentence or half- 
sentence, and throwing it at their fellows in jest 
and sport, and even in earnest work, hundreds of 
times a day. They must have something to re- 
peat, and the simpler the better. So it is with 
the common people, who are scarcely more than 
children, grown up indeed, yet not fully charged 
with the self-controlling, self-refining power of 
superior intelligence and will. By-words, pet 
phrases, cant expressions, and even slang terms, 
abound every day to an extent that might aston- 
ish the keen and accurate observer. These things 
have not till recently crept into books. Our his- 
tories contain nothing of them, or if they do show 
traces of them, it is very much as the geological 
formations contain vestiges of the soft worm and 
perishable mosses of the remote ages of our earth, 
only in favorable localities, and in quantities so 
minute as to require microscopic research to bring 
them to light. We have, however, evidence that 
these words and phrases have always abounded, 
and that they—like almost all other things—have 
had a lower, a vulgar or inelegant use, and a 
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higher, a less frequent, and a more refined cur- 
rency. In their former use they have been mere 
catch-words or phrases, snatched up in a moment 
of excitement, and repeated, partly, perhaps, in 
ridicule, partly in merriment, and possibly partly 
in earnest. In their latter use they have taken 
the shape of adages, or, as they are better named, 
proverbs, or maxims, and sometimes apothegms, 
Of this sort the wisest men in all times have been 
fond, and numerous have been the collections of 
them for the amusement of the authors or for the 
benefit of posterity. 

The oldest of these collections, as they with 
propriety may be called, is that made by King 
Solomon, This, leaving out of account its divine 
origin, is the best repository of practical wisdom 
ever given to the world in such a form, and may 
be said to contain a specimen of every literary 
and poetic excellence. No book that man reads 
is fuller of sound sense, or useful truth, or good 
philosophy, or noble exhortation, or accurate ob- 
servation. It is a silver river, which flows over 


golden sands studded with pearls, rubies, emeralds, 
and diamonds, and which waters a landscape as 
fertile and enchanting as Eden itself. 
Erasmus—the most learned man after Solomon 
till his own day—made a collection of proverbs, 
endeavoring to trace each one to the author who 


gave it reputation and authority among men. 
Lord Bacon was not only a diligent collector of 
these short sayings, but a great admirer of them, 
and used them abundantly in his Essays. “In 
these,” Savage says, “Bacon talks to plain men 
in language which every body understands, about 
things in which every body is interested.” These 
are, in fact, little more than a series of sentences 
thrown into the form of proverbs, maxims, and 
apothegms. Benjamin Franklin, decidedly the 
best writer of our Revolutionary period, and the 
most influential of all our early politicians and 
statesmen, was almost an enthusiast in the love and 
use of this kind of lore. He rarely failed to use 
a proverb when the occasion offered, and he cer- 
tainly handled them with a master’s power. The 
great secret of his style and the source of influ- 
ence among his countrymen was owing, in not a 
small degree, to the appropriate use of these simple 
ornaments of the people’s thought and conversa- 
tion. He does not hesitate to confess all this, and 
more too, in his own beautiful, simple, gossiping, 
half-egotistical, yet charming and convincing 
manner. The extract is a long one, but will be 
none the less acceptable to those who remember 
the witty encomium of Sydney Smith, upon the 
severe sense and elegant perspicuity of Franklin’s 
writing, and recall its closing climax: “Saba, I 
will disinherit you if you do not admire every 
thing which Ben Franklin ever wrote.” But let 
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us hear this economic, money-making, content- 
inspiring, people’s philosopher speak for himself. 
He is telling of his Almanac, published under the 
name of Richard Saunders, and thus he recites 
its history and proclaims the influence of prov- 
erbs: 

“T endeavored to make it entertaining and use- 
ful, and it accordingly came to be in such demand 
that I reaped considerable profit from it, vending 
annually near ten thousand. And, observing that 
it was generally read—scarcely any neighborhood 
in the province being without it—I considered it 
a proper vehicle for conveying instruction among 
the common: people, who bought scarcely any 
other book. I therefore filled all the little spaces 
that occurred between the remarkable days in the 
calendar, with proverbial sentences, chiefly such 
as inculcated industry and morality, as the means 
of procuring wealth, and thereby securing virtue, 
it being more difficult fora man in want to act 
always honestly, as—to use here one of those prov- 
erbs—‘It is hard for an empty bag to stand up- 
right? These proverbs, which contained the wis- 
dom of many ages and nations, I assembled and 
formed into a connected discourse, prefixed to the 
almanac of 1747, as the harangue of a wise old 
man to the people attending an auction. The 
bringing all these scattered counsels thus into a 
focus, enabled them to make the greater impres- 
sion. The piece being universally approved, was 
copied in all the newspapers of the American con- 
tinent, reprinted in Britain on a large sheet of 
paper to be stuck up in houses; two translations 
were made of it in French, and great numbers 
bought by the clergy and gentry to distribute gratis 
among their poor parishioners and tenants. In 
Pennsylvania, as it discouraged useless ‘expendi- 
ture in foreign superfluities, some thought it had 
its share of influence in producing that growing 
plenty of money which was observable for many 
years after its publication, I was conscious that 
not a tenth part of the wisdom was my own 
which was ascribed to me, but rather the glean- 
ing that I had made of the sense of all ages and 
nations,” 

The elder D’Israeli, 2 man who knew almost 
all wisdom, ancient and modern, has written learn- 
edly and to excellent purpose upon proverbs, in 
that mine of literary pleasures and literary treas- 
ures —the “Curiosities of Literature”—and has 
gathered almost every thing on this subject that 
can be desired. His very brief article has been ` 
rehashed and retailed in several popular lectures, 
by Mr. Trench in his much praised work entitled 
“Tessons in Proverbs” —a book very readable 
but not containing one idea that is not stolen or 
borrowed. 

The nature of proverbs will be pretty well as- 
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certained if we look at the words used to desig- 
nate them. For we are to remember that words, 
in the early ages of the world, were invented and 
used to mark the essence and character of that to 
which they were applied. The names applied 
to them have already been grouped together— 
adages, maxims, proverbs, apothegms. The 
word apothegm is Greek; the others are Latin. 
The apothegm—dzo Snyna,vipon a topic—is a sen- 
tence spoken upon a worthy subject. An adage— 
adago—supine, adactum or adagtum, fitted to— 
is the word or phrase fitted for a peculiar end. 
These will indicate that the adage is most likely 
to be short, and to apply to a larger number of 
subjects, while the apothegm will be longer, and 
apply to smaller number. Maxim is the Latin 
maximum—greatest—and refers to something ot 
the greatest importance and value. And a prov- 
erb—pro verbum, for a word—is a phrase or 
sentence used instead of or in place of, or with 
the frequency and the definiteness of a single 
word. 

Putting together the several ideas derived thus 
from the etymology of the words, and we shall 
have a complete definition or description of a prov- 
erb. This is a short sentence or form of words 
used in connection with each other, having a sense 
of the greatest possible value, fitted for use on all 
occasions, and uttering wisdom on some practical 
topic. If, as Solomon says in a beautiful prov- 
erb, “a word fitly spoken is an apple of gold in 
a picture of silver,’ what shall we say of a com- 
pact, clear-speaking, sense-freighted sentence? 
Will it not be a cluster of diamonds sparkling in 
sunlight? Mr. Trench spends many words upon 
the definition and form of a proverb, and attempts 
to compare it to the epigram. He says it may 
be described by the famous epigrammatic verse 
of Martial, by which he characterizes the epigram 
itself: 


“ Omne epigramma sit instar apis, sit aculeus illi, 
Sint sua mella, sit et corporis exigui forma ;” 


which may be thus transferred to English : 


All epigrams, like bees, must bring 
Pure honey, littleness and a sting. 


It should be remembered, however, that a prov- 
erb and an epigram are designed for very dif- 
ferent purposes, and ought not to be seriously 
compared. The epigram is to strike, to please, to 
tickle, or to sting. The proverb is to guide and 
| instruct, not to dazzle nor to wound and annoy. 
In the epigram the strange collocation of discord- 
ant ideas, the discovery of unexpected resem- 
| blances, no less than the rhythmic harmony, are 
all essential to its success. The proverb, on the 
contrary, needs only truth and shrewd, compact 
sense, which the other often does not attempt at 
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all, An epigram is the product of one man’s wit; 
a proverb is the result of the wisdom of a whole 
generation. Lord Bacon calls proverbs “muc- 
rones verborum,” the points of words or the 
swords of speech; and, condensing one of the 
broadest philosophical speculations into one of 
the most beautiful sentences, he says: “The ge- 
nius, wit, and spirit of a nation are discovered in 
its proverbs.” The Spaniards call them “little 
gospels;” or as some one has paraphrased it, 
“human, and common men’s gospels.” And our 
old English writers class them among those 
“household words,” as familiar to the people as 
are their own tongues, and as dear as their own 
hearts. Howell insists that they shall be de- 
scribed by a triverbial alliteration, as possessing 
the characteristics of “shortness, sense, and salt,” 
combined to give them theif form and peculiar 
force, Buta better phrase, if we must use such 
arts to aid the memory, would be this: Proverbs 
must contain wit, wisdom, and weight; in which 
phrase wit will allude to the congruity of the 
ideas brought together; wisdom to the general 
sense or meaning of the whole as a prudential 
lesson; and weight to the importance and power 
of the words themselves. 


i 
AWAY FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


BY REV. 8. M. DICKSON. 


EATED one day in his quiet little cottage 
and looking out upon the valley of Thirin- 
gia, Bayard Taylor made up his mind that a 
man may be at home any where in the wide 
world, “ without sacrificing a jot of his individu- 
ality, or hazarding the loss of a single principle.” 
I was born where I could snuff the odors of 
the “peculiar institution.” Crossing the Poto- 
mac at the Chain Bridge about four years ago, - 
astride a Methodist itinerant’s horse, with a new 
pair of saddle-bags, I had my first experiences, 
not in the wilderness like our fathers, but, un- 
conscious of the future historic interest of the 
localities, toiled away in my humble sphere upon 
the very ground where the two great armies 
have been so long face to face. In the revolving 
of the “iron wheel” I was dropped in Washing- 
ton City just in time to feel the quick beatings 
of the great national heart, and to witness the 
fast-coming waves of the army deluge rolling in 
upon the Capital. I am now for a brief séason 
snugly at ease among the western hills of a great 
Northern state, and, so far from “sacrificing” my 
individuality or “losing” any principle because 
I have crossed Mason’s and Dixon’s line, I am 
breathing the very atmosphere where a man’s 
individuality is best developed, and where there 
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is no temptation to yield a “principle” as the 
alternative of a dungeon or the gallows. I came 
te exchange hot walls and a war-begirt city for 
green fields and warbling birds. I heard the 
forests and the flowers taking up the invitation of 
the Savior—“ Come unto me and I will give you 
rest.” I came praying that God would take me 
up in his arms as a little child, and, in an oppor- 
tunity of quietness, imprint upon my soul some 
new lessons of his love and truth. May I tell 
you my experience? I feel like beginning in the 
orthodox class-meeting style—“I am thankful 
that I am permitted once more to enjoy this 
means of grace ”—for it is a means of grace. At 
any rate it seemed like a grand sanctuary when 
I stepped into this valley and listened to the 
choir of birds singing as God taught them how, 
- and heard the music of Summer as it resounded 
in the forests. 

It was early one morning in August when I 
took a seat in the cars leaving Washington, and 
about one o’clock the same night when I alighted 
in the Pittsburg depot. Iam so tired myself of 
the old song of railroad journeyings, doled out 
over and over again in our newspaper and maga- 
zine columns, that I will pass on with a single 
remark. I observed that, till we reached the 
Pennsylvania line, travelers were very reserved 
and incommunicative. Just as we came out into 
daylight some distance from Washington, we 
began to look around at each other rather sus- 
piciously. There is.supposed to be a nest of 
those horrible creatures, the secessionists, in the 
city, and we seemed to be saying to each other 
with our eyes, “I wonder if you are one.” You 
know they love darkness, and there is a Scrip- 
ture reason for it. They shut out the light from 
the South, and then in the dark scattered dis- 
affection; they huddled together in conventions, 

-keeping’ the windows and doors shut, and then 
secretly slipped whole States out of the Union. 
When they fight it is behind masks, and, true to 
the original inspiration of the movement, they 
dodge and hide about the federal Capital, seeking 
what they may devour, and then sneak away in 
the early morning trains to Baltimore, or else 
find their way out into some other part of Mary- 
land. 

After a nap of three hours and a royal break- 
fast at the St. Charles, 1 mounted a stage-coach 
behind a good team, whose feet it soon appeared 
had about five-miles-an-hour activity in them. 
Crossing one of the beautiful bridges which link 
Pittsburg with its suburban towns over the 
Monongahela, we slowly and by a winding road 
gained the top of the high bluff, whose Gibral- 
tar-like sternness frowns upon the city crouching 
at its feet. “Like a shaft of light” lay the river 
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between the hills and the black city. As we 
rode along 


“Sunrise was slanting on the city gates 
Rosy and beautiful, and from the hills 
The early-risen poor were coming in 
Duly and cheerfully to their toil, and up 
Rose the sharp hammer’s clink, and the far hum 
Of moving wheels and multitudes astir, 
And all that in a city murmur swells, 
Unheard but by the watcher’s weary ear 
Aching with night’s dull silence, or the sick 
Hailing the welcome light and sounds that chase 
The death-like images of the dark away.” 


By noon I was among my friends, and had given 
to the embraces of a widowed mother her young- 
est son, whom I had accompanied from his camp, 
where rigorous military duties had been too 
much for an enfeebled body, but not for the 
brave heart that beat within it. 

The place where I am writing is the upper- 
story window of a substantial farm-house—so 
substantial that 1 am using the window-frame 
for a table, made wide enough by the exceeding 
thickness of the wall. To the right a short dis- 
tance from the house is the barn—and that word 
means something in Pennsylvania—from which 
the cows are just going out to their duties in the 
pasture, and I hear the tinkling of their bells as 
Natty closes the gate behind them. To the left 
and down the shaded hill is the dairy, with its 
clear-running stream, pure milk-pans, and creak- 
ing churn. There is an opening in the foliage, 
and through it a most beautiful vista—hill 
over-topping hill, crowned with golden sunlight, 
marked with lines of fence, dividing them into 
ten and twenty-acre fields, with a few oaks sprin- 
kled here and there upon summit or slope. If 
I walk down to the garden gate there is drawn 
up before me one of the best brigades in the 
service of the country. There it stands, rank 
and file, awaiting the commands of General 
Appetite, each man in a uniform of green, with 
a waving plume and a plentiful supply of little 
white bullets in his pocket. They pass the hours 
day after day pleasantly nodding to each other, 


“Till the soft and juicy kernels 
Grow like wampum hard and yellow, 
And the ripened ears be gathered.” 


I am impressed with the stillness of the scene. 
It is not solitude, for just around me are the 
busy workings of farm life, and over there about 
a mile is “uncle David’s,” a large brick, nestling 
among the trees, in sight of which you can not 
feel lonely. But the charm of every country 
scene is that every thing is still. How easily 
day and night melt into each other! How quietly 
do the seasons come and go! How noiselessly 
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comes up the grain out of the ground! How 
patiently mute stand the trees while Winter 
strips their limbs, and hangs upon them his ice- 
jewels; and then when Spring touches them how 
noiselessly come out their thousand little tokens 
of acknowledgment! In the beauty of silence 
do the flowers peep out in the Summer’s morn, 
and wait for the bees to sip their honey. The 
very air seems to have made a covenant to-day 
not to disturb a leaf. And what adds to this 
impression of stillness, perhaps, is the fact that 
so little change is going on. In ten years a 
whole city may become new, but who ever heard 
of a fence or a farm-house becoming unfashion- 
able? Who would make war upon these beauti- 
fully-curved hill-sides? Who would plan a forest 
or trim a leaf? 

There is a big tree standing all alone out there 
that my eyes falls upon every day. Grand old 
oak, what a fuss the city people would make 
over it if they had it in one of their streets! 
They ’d call it “The City Oak,” or “The Forest 
King,” or “Congress Oak,” or some other very 
aristocratic name. The Corporation would pass 
a law to fence it in, his Honor the Mayor would 
sign the bill, a very costly iron railing would go 
up around it, and the monarch would be a pris- 
oner. Placards would be posted, “ All persons 
are forbidden,” etc. Great stories would be re- 
cited to all visitors, and every body would look 
with reverence at the rough, crusty old bark, the 
crooked, wide-reaching arms, and the spread-out 
leaves. Travelers would write a description of 
it, and it would pass into the history of the land. 
Suppose it had led a city life, how much better 
would it have been? It has a history. How 
many years has the eye of our Father been upon 
it! Nota day has he forgotten it since long ago 
the shell of the acorn burst and out came the 
tiny sprout. Where did that acorn come from? 
May be the tree has an aristocratic parentage. 
What became of all the acorns dropped by the 
“Charter Oak?” What if some traveler picked 
up a few, and, bringing them away in his pocket, 
deposited one here? What if some cavalier, loyal 
to King Charles, plucked an acorn from the tree 
that shielded his master and planted it? What 
if some descendant, emigrating to the New 
World, joined the old home with the new by an 
oak-link? Suppose this were the tree, or the 
child of it. But then, like a true American, dis- 
carding any merit of birth, it has had a career 
of its own. It grew to be strong by drinking in 
the juices of the earth. It grew to be graceful 
by listening to the whispers of the Summer 
evening’s air. It won the love of the brute 
creation by giving a home in its safe nooks to 
the little birds God sent to it, and by bearing the 
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fierce heat of the Summer’s noon for the suffer- 
ing cattle. Many a time has it said to the har- 
vester, “Silver and gold have I none, but such as 
I have give I thee,” and he thankfully accepted 
the offering of shelter for his midday meal. 
What is the use of talking about a tree? 
Has n’t every body one in his yard? Yes, and 
that is the very reason I talk aboutit. A very 
beautiful thing about all natural scenery is it 
belongs to every body. Only the rich can buy 
pictures of trees, and birds, and sunsets, but the . 
sunsets and the birds themselves God gives to 
the poorest of his children. And he only is rich 
who enjoys them, to whose inner eye they speak. 
To have a tree in your yard is not to make it 
yours. Do you talk to it? You have been 
blind if all the beauty you see in the grass is the 
amount of hay it will make. There is a power 
of thinking and of loving in your soul yet un- 


‘awakened if you cultivate flowers only to group 


them in bouquets for your parlor mantles. As 
the lilies do not toil for their beauty, neither do 
the mountains for their grandeur, nor the ocean 
for its majesty. 

This beautiful valley was long ago named 
“Union.” Whether it be so, because of the peace 
and good-will among the people, or that the farms 
nestle together so lovingly, I know not. At any 
rate, there was in the giving of that name an un- 
conscious prophecy of its devotion to the Govern- 
ment, in its painful struggle. It is unfamed in 
history, but not unworthy of a master’s canvas. 
One day I gained a very high point, from which 
the whole valley opened out before me. I stood 
at the end of an amphitheater, whose walls sloped 
outward, by a succession of gentle hills, each one 
rising higher than that in front of it. It was as 
though two flights of stairs led down from the 
sky, facing each other. There was no plane any 
where, even the pit an undulating surface, whose 
rolling mounds of rich soil half hid the stanch- 
looking dwellings, scattered profusely among them. 
Groups of bushes, like broidered tufts, crowded 
in the ravines, and lines of forest stretched away 
in every direction, like columns upon a battle- 
field. Upon the green hill-sides, and down in the 
valleys between, where occasionally, as far as I 
could see, a little stream ran out and caught the 
light, frequent flocks of sheep and herds of cattle 
were quietly browsing in the sun. An August 
sky, cloudless and radiant, roofed the vast amphi- 
theater, and seemed to rest, like a dome, upon the 
outer ridge. Posted under the shade of a large 
tree, my eye swept over this beautiful landscape, 
and I wished you had ‘an engraving of it for the 
Repository. An intelligent traveler who had seen 
many rare views in both worlds pronounced this 
the most charming he had ever seen. I do not 
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wonder that the French adventurers a century 
ago said to themselves, “We must have this 
land for France,” or that young Washington, 
returning from his fruitless errand to them, was 
filled with an undying enthusiasm for the free- 
dom of America. The ten companies gone from 
this county to hold up their country’s flag, are 
the inspired children of a soil beautiful as it is 
free. 

I will soon cross the Alleghanies, and, hasten- 
ing home, again be swallowed up in the whirl of 
war. Let me say, however, there is no class of 
men whose esteem I covet more than the farm- 
ers. Not the city-bred farmer, who would till 
the soil upon counting-room principles, not the 
amateur in this business, a dapper, diminutive 
affair, that flits about your streets and salons, 
and, for a bit of an adventure in the Summer, 
tolerates the country awhile, perfumed with 
“jocky club,” and armed with umbrella and 
cane—I mean the man who knows how to make 
banks turn out something better than a scrap of 
paper with a little engraving and scribbling on 
it; who deals in stock, it is true, but of a sort 
that is n’t affected by politics; strong men, broad- 
chested, sun-tanned, clear-eyed, honest-thinking 
men, whom the very soil seems to respect, and 
the beasts to love, and upon whom all nature 
smiles and confesses to be her rightful keepers. 
These men are real. They are born where to 
live means to grow. They witness the processes 
of life, understand its laws, send it into the fam- 
ishing towns, and are the life-guards of the 
world. They are men of discernment. They 
see through a thing at once, and detect what is 
good or bad in character, whether it be cattle, 
produce, men, politics, or religion. They eschew 
what is gaudy or flimsy, and with the oaks for 
their teachers, seek the solid in every thing. 
They won’t read sensation newspapers or listen to 
sensation preachers; they quietly pick to pieces 
the cobweb reasoning stump orators, and with a 
single stroke of common-sense, sweep into noth- 
ingness the fabrics of visionary theorists. Such 
a man might make a poor dancing-master, seldom 
figures behind a mustache with waxed ends, and 
would be a little awkward in nosing gold-framed 
eye-glasses, or twittering French phrases; but 
our fathers can remember the time when an 
earnest grasp of the hand, though hard and 
brown, an eye glowing with honest pleasure, and 
a straight-forward Anglo-Saxon word of welcome 
betokened the gentleman quite as surely as the 
other accomplishments. 


“ Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’T is only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


THE RESTING DAY, 


HIS weekly suspension of toils, this weekly 
undoing of the burdens of our labors from 
our backs, reconciles us to the sentence of labor, 
and we bend to our task as sons of Adam with 
more willing minds. All our life is not toil; it 
ig not one unceasing round of work; we can re- 
fresh our wearied bodies, our jaded minds; we 
can put off the yoke from our necks, and, as it 
were, stretch our limbs. O, how great are the 
blessings of the Lord’s day! O, how happy a 
thing it is for us that we may have some reprieve 
from work! It is not all work—work! We 
can put down the spade and plow; we can get 
rid of buying and selling; we can close our shops 
and leave the bale of goods; we can let the fire 
go out in the forge; we can let the cattle rest in 
the stalls and not drive team; we can get rid of 
clients, and consultations, and disputes; we can 
escape factories and looms, and the air of work- 
shops; we can put down the needle and give 
rest to the weary fiugers and aching eyes; we 
can fly from the counter and tedious customers, 
from the desk and dry-goods accounts; we can 
escape all the din, clatter, and noise of the busy- 
working world, and have one day out of seven 
a day of peace; we can commune with our own 
hearts and be still, All then is calm, all is 
quiet; quiet are the shops; quiet are the fields 
and the road; something of the peace of heaven 
passes over the world, and we feel that such still- 
ness is from the throne of God. 


So) COS 


BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


BY LUELLA CLARE. 


O, Gon, our refuge and our trust, 
Our help in time of need, 

With thy unfailing arm of power 
Our hosts to battle lead. 


Be thou our shield and sure defense, 
From wrath and ruin spare; 

To us be strength, and to our foes 
A terror and a snare. 


Our cause is thine, our hope is thee; 
Stretch forth thy mighty hand, 

And let thy rod of righteousness 
Extend o’er all the land. 


O, Thou, our helper and our guide, 
“Who maketh wars to cease,” 
Lead safely through the battle tide 

Unto the land of peace. 


And not to us, not unto us, 
When all our foes shall fall, 

Shall be the praise of victory, 
But thee, O Lord of all. 
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WORSHIP OF OUR OWN WILL. 





BY THRACE TALMON. 





ee first of our race were rebels against God. 
This rebellion resulted from a desire to sub- 
mit to no will but self-will. It was not perfectly 
designed in its first conception, nor was the con- 
ception simultaneous with the completion. It 
was derivative and not absolute. Rebellion in 
human hearts began with a desire, which was 
suggested by the spirit of evil in the individual 
character of one of the angels who kept not their 
first estate. This desire was probably cherished 
some time by reflection before it became a pur- 
pose. But the purpose once formed, the act 
quickly gucceeded. 

This is the generic history of every act of re- 
bellion against the authority of God. No soul 
ever fell from its allegiance to right by means of 
the sin contained alone in the final event. It is 
first tempted by evil spirits, who assume the form 
of some besetting sin, and at this stage of éxpe- 
rience the soul may easily escape from participa- 
tion in evil. But yielding, a purpose or will is 
gradually formed, and unless some powerful in- 
tervention transpires, this will remains firm and 
tenacious till means are secured for commission 
of the sin. 

“ And when the woman saw that the tree was 
good for food, and that it was pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, 
she took of the fruit thereof and did eat.” She 
had seen the interdicted tree with the natural 
eyes before, but after the temptation her interior 
sight was opened; for she had received the com- 
munication of the tempter and incorporated it 
with her affections, and from the affections or de- 
sire the transition to use is always capable of be- 
ing sudden. 

This act of rebellion against the law of God 
was the seed-germ of self-will in place of the 
Divine will. Every sin is transmissible. Cir- 
cumstances being favorable, the transmission 
takes on an especially-prominent form. In Cain 
rebellion appeared in increased strength. The 
purity of the will was more sullied—the purpose 
more largely and deeply evil. 

Interventions of good are ever operating to ob- 
struct the culmination of evil. In hearts where 
such Divine influence, by the agency of pure and 
holy angels, finds an easy reception, the accom- 
plishment of righteousness often. becomes great 
and incalculable in extent. Hence the lives of 
good men and women, whose wills have been 
rectified by submission to the will of God. 

It has been proved by tne history of mankind 
that nothing so surely prevents the soul from 
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innocence, uprightness, and fellowship with God, 
as the worship of self-will. Consequently, noth- 
ing is more disastrous to permanent happiness. 
Will-worship is demonstrated sinful— 

1. In rebellion against the government of God, 

2. In rebellion against the government of man, 
which is founded upon the summary of the moral 
law—the love of God supremely, and the love ot 
the neighbor as ourselves. 

The government of God is foreign to the will 
of man; yet man can not divest himself of the 
idea that he is governed by a superior though 
incomprehensible and omniscient Power. The 
language of Job is in every heart: “Behold, I 
go forward, but he is not there; and backward, 
but I can not perceive him: on the left hand 
where he doth work, but I can not behold him: 
he hideth himself on the right hand, that I can 
not see him; but he knoweth the way that I 
take.” 

Inasmuch as the government of God is com- 
plete in itself, not being in the least dependent 
upon other power, it is superior to all authority 
of which finite ideas can have conception. It is 
also superior, by reason of its absolute perfection. 
The chief element of this infinite superiority is. 
incomprehensibility. Many theologians and met- 
aphysicians would seek to rob God of this attri- 
bute by squaring his character and laws as re- 
vealed in the Word to human comprehension and 
human standards of action, They charge those 
ideas of his mystery to superstition, blending the 
mysteries of man’s diseased imagination with this 
most sublime of all the attributes which inspira- 
tion has given to his being and essence. 

God has revealed enough of himself for us to 
comprehend our duties to him and to our fellow- 
creatures, which revelation is perfectly adapted 
to our present state of existence. If we attempt 
to investigate his laws by announcing proposi- 
tions which we would persuade ourselves are 
alone compatible with Divine government, but 
which are obviously opposed to the letter and 
spirit of his revealed will, whether we employ 
the phraseology of an orthodox believer or that 
of a free-thinking heresiarch, we are but blindly 
demonstrating rebellion to the government of a 
Being who, notwithstanding all the ambition of 
human sophism, remains to-day as he has been 
from the beginning—“ past finding out.” This 
alone must be the rational conclusion of all such 
unwarranted speculations, however grand and 
bold in design or polished in execution. 

No rules can be laid down by the wisest and 
best whereby we may so govern ourselves as to 
ever keep in health, in prosperity, or in life itself. 

| Sickness, misfortune, and death have free pass- 
ports into the best-appointed places. Every hu- 
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man mind is fallible and liable to lapses from its 
own standard. Wisdom sometimes forsakes phi- 
losophers; discretion is not always at home with 
the discreet; and even religion would seem to 
give place to that which can not supply its lack. 
Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit, says 
Pliny. 

That God is always wise, always good in his 
government over mankind, and that this govern- 
ment extends to the minutest affairs of life, must 
be obvious to every reflecting mind. To ac- 
knowledge this perfect and beautiful truth, in 
theory, is easy; but to live it, is the most diffi- 
cult of all lessons which the heart must learn. 

We testify our rebellion to the government of 
God when we are dissatisfied with our apportion- 
ment in life. This is the first and most natural 
form of rebellion. We want something which 
we have not got, and which we ought not to pos- 
sess; or we seek to rid ourselves of that which 
God has appointed to be our lot. If this rebell- 
ion is cherished it gathers strength, which puts 
on a fearful power to accomplish evil. We forget 
that the discipline of trial is a part of the Divine 
plan for the perfecting of our character. We do 
not recognize the beauty of shadow—like Queen 
Elizabeth, who would not allow her artist to put 
any shadows upon portraits, “because,” she said, 
“shade is an accident, and not in nature.” 

We would likewise persuade ourselves that 
whatever darkens our will is an “accident,” and 
must not be tolerated. 

Persons who abandon themselves to despair by 
reason of the dark conflict between Providence 
and self-will, are examples of this class of rebell- 
ion. Since God never wholly deserts the upright, 
who hope in his mercy, it always appears that 
the way to the dungeons of despair and the grave 
of the suicide is circuitous, and, in some one or 
more details, contrary to the Divine rule of faith 
and practice. 

Perhaps history does not furnish a more perfect 
example of this devious course than in the life 
and untimely death of Chatterton— 


“ That marvelous boy who perished in his pride.” 


Commencing the career of authorship at eleven 
and a half years by a satire on a Methodist, who 
had abandoned his sect from interested motives, 
his visions of earthly glory and immortality were 
early clouded by the most brilliant hues of his 


imagination. He believed that he was destined 
for extraordinary fortune, and being in poverty, 
with no apparent means for compassing his 
wishes, he selected that which his perverted taste 
most readily impressed into his service; namely, 
deception. If he had but used his own talents 
in a legitimate method, there is every evidence 
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from his few published poems that he would ulti- 
mately have honorably attained that for which 
he zealously strove by unworthy means, But 
he could not wait for the leadings of God’s gov- 
ernment, therefore his resort was the government 
of his own will. The result was a signal warn- 
ing to all who may be tempted to compass their 
own ends by deceiving their fellow-beings. His 
attempted frauds were each and all brought to 
hight. Want and woe increased upon him daily. 
He was frequently destitute of even bread and 
water. Finally, after being without food for sev- 
eral days, he poisoned himself, when he had not 
reached eighteen years of age! 

Not less does man show rebellion to all author- 
ity which comes from God and conflicts with his 
own will, when in prosperity. Many a person 
has been a commendable disciple of good, till 
success turned his brain and hardened the heart. 

It is recorded of Alexander the Great, who, in 
his fifteenth year, was placed under the immedi- 
ate tuition of the philosopher Aristotle, by whose 
advice his earlier education had also been con- 
ducted, “The master was worthy of his pupil, 
and the pupil of his master.” But the incom- 
parable heritage of the Macedonian monarchy 
with the added splendor. of conquered countries, 
rapidly built up the self-will and self-worship of 
the youthful hero; so that but a few years, re- 
plete with brilliant victories and almost priceless 
spoils, elapsed before he received divine honors, 
contrary to the advice and warnings of his best 
counselors, and to one of his most faithful friends, 
who refused his adoration in no courtly terms, 
awarded a fatal blow by his own hand. The 
philosopher Callisthenes, who had mildly repre- 
sented the sin of paying adoration due only to 
divine beings to any man, however great, was 
seized upon some slight pretext and thrown into 
a dungeon, where he was subjected to most ago- 
nizing tortures which caused his death. “Yes,” 
says Seneca in reply to the enumeration of the 
brilliant exploits of Alexander, “but he murdered 
Callisthenes!” This foulest blot upon the es- 
cutcheon of the illustrious prince was but the 
direct result of his will to supersede the idea of 
a Divine government. But the conqueror of con- 
querors, whose ambition had built a tower of 
glory even to the heavens, was most ingloriously 
conquered himself in his thirty-third year, by the 
fatal “cup of Hereules.” 

Many other examples might be cited to illus- 
trate the worship of self in rebellion against the 
government of God, but a single prominent in- 
stance will serve as a representative of the whole 
historical class. 

We rebel against the government of God when 
we refuse to receive the holy inspiration of his 
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Word. The intrinsic excellence of many portions 
of the Scriptures, as a literary work abounding 
in striking figures, beautiful imagery, concise ar- 
gument, and superior resources of thought, has 
been often acknowledged by even those who saw 
no Divine truth beneath the surface-letter. These 
have caviled at what they are pleased to term 
the imperfections of the Bible; in proof of which 
they bring science, chronology, and correct taste 
for their strength and defense. They claim supe- 
rior knowledge and resources of reason to the 
wayfaring man, and affirm that they think by 
means of rationals rather than by absurd tradi- 
tions; when the truth is, their perception extends 
no farther than the letter and the mere expres- 
sion, without penetrating to the spirit, which, 
like “a fire infolding itself,” emits light and heat 
in inexhaustible and infinitely-increasing power. 
Every student of the Bible, who has brought a 
spirit of submission to God to his investigation, 
knows the wonderfully-increasing influx of truth 
and beauty in exact proportion to the degree of 
his preparation for its reception. Every student 
of the Bible who has brought a supreme confi- 
dence in his own intelligence in rebellion against 
Divine truth and love, has derived equal resources 
for continued doubt and unbelief. Unless a 
change, wrought out by self-imposed obedience 
to God in response to the constant action of holy 
influences upon his spirit and life, is effected, this 
will-worship, in contradistinction from the pure 
adoration of God, not only will progress during 
the mortal state, but will gather to itself new 
powers of rebellion in eternity, 
Every phrase, every word of the Bible has a 
correspondence to Divine truth, The terms of 
the expression of this truth are adapted to place 
- and circumstances; hence their supposed falli- 
bility. The alleged incongruities of the Mosaic 
account of the creation, with the demonstrations 
of science, owe their factitious power to bold as- 
sumption instead of clear argument. Statements 
are ahnounced with the coolest denial of the right 
of inspiration to be our authority, which, upon 
examination, are proved to be without founda- 
tion or reason. Eminent and thoroughly-consci- 
entious. men of science have furnished clear tes- 
timony that the systems of inspiration and nature 
are in the most perfect and wonderful harmony. 
Minds of the order of Sir Isaac Newton, whose 
lives were devoted to the investigation of truth, 
were in the most natural way of making discov- 
erles, or unearthing ancient systems which would 
conflict with the ordinary bases of knowledge, 
Says Dr. Buckland: “No one who believes the 
Bible to be the Word of God, has cause to fear 
any discrepancy between this, his Word, and the 
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of his works. . . . The prejudiced persecutors of 
Galileo apprehended danger to religion from the 
discoveries of a science, in which a Kepler and a 
Newton found demonstrations of the most sub- 
lime and glorious attributes of the Creator.” 

It is seen from a close study of the sacred 
Word that there existed another word or parts of 
a word, between both which a connection exists. 
Mention is made to “the book of the wars of the 
Lord,” “the book of Enoch,” “the book of the 
prophet Iddo,” and to others which have no ex- 
istence save in this record. This fact ought not 
to be forgotten when we take into account the 
history of the most ancient Church. 

Much in the Bible, and especially in the Old 
Testament, is representative and allegorical, in 
conformity to the natural adaptation of the hu- 
man mind to this manner of receiving truth, and 
more exactly in conformity to the primitive peo- 
ples of the ancient Church, who lived, as it were, 
by signs and symbols, rather than by abstract 
reason and solid significatives. “For it is writ- 
ten,” says Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians, 
“that Abraham had two sons; the one by a bond- 
maid, the other by a free-woman. But he who 
was of the bond-woman was born after the flesh; 
but he of the free-woman was by promise. Which 
things are an allegory: for these are the two cov- 
enants; the one from the Mount Sinai, which 
gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. For this 
Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to 
Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with 
her children. But Jerusalem which is above is 
free, which is the mother of us all.” Galatians 
iv, 22-26, 

It will be found that many accounts in the 
Scriptures, which are incomprehensible to the 
mere surface-standards of truth and right, “an- 
swer to” things which are apparent only to the 
spiritual sense. These need no apology or de- 
fense. It is our own want of understanding and 
clear-seeing which require allowance and excuse. 

The speculation is not an idle or fruitless one, 4 
that a part of the “blest employ” of the angels 
is the study of these mysteries in all their end- 
less variety of beauty and truth, which now to 
mortals are but dimly appreciable or wholly in- 
comprehensible. 

The strongest proof of the absolute perfection 
of the sacred canon, for the government of the 
race, is demonstrated in the fact that in those 
parts of our world where this canon has no ex- 
istence or recognition, the people are in a condi- 
tion, morally and physically, of the greatest deg- 
radation and sin, A writer upon the worship of 
the Hindoos observss; “There is an utter destitu- 
tion of moral principle. There is some abstaining 
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upon the supposition that, in particular instances, 
‘honesty’ will prove to be ‘the best policy”... 
No one is kind, or faithful, or honest—tells the 
truth, keeps his word, practices any moral vir- 
tue, or abstams from any vice, on principle; 
and where no one does these things on principle, 
no one does them constantly, and few do them 
even habitually. The population is thoroughly 
demoralized; and vice, thus taught and practiced 
for ages, has produced both mental and physical 
imbecility.” 

In proportion as the Bible is the rule of faith 
and practice among men civilization advances, by 
the means of respect to the rights of the neigh- 
bor, of protection to the weak, and vindication 
of the true and upright. And when this rule 
declines in effective spirit, persecution and crime, 
in all their dark and terrible phases, speedily en- 
sue, till what was a garden of peace and plenty 
is transformed into a waste, howling wilderness, 
and a den of satyrs and demons. 

The finest systems of philosophy as such, 
enounced by a Zoroaster, a Pythagoras, a Lycur- 
gus, or a Seneca, fall powerless on the universal 
mind, in their utter madequacy to supply the 
immortal thirst of the soul for a code of life like 
that of the Ten Commandments and the Beati- 
tudes. Socrates and Plato acknowledged the 
need for a Divine inspiration. Every tribe and 
people of the earth have some system which they 


profess to have been derived from supernatural 


intelligence. Whatever grains of truth these su- 
perstitions contain are obviously derived from 


_the Jewish Scriptures, by means of tradition, 


which fact not only proves the common origin of 
the race, but also the common origin of the uni- 
versal idea of a divine revelation having been 
given to man. 

If it is affirmed that Christians who profess to 
be guided by the Bible are sometimes found in 
sinful practices, equal in point of enormity to 


those of the heathen world, the argument falls’ 


powerless against the real fact, which is that such 
transgressors of the law of right are not guided 
by the spirit of the sacred Word; but, on the 
contrary, they are inflexible adherents to a gov- 
ernment by their own will in secret rebellion 
against the authority of God. Jet such lives be 
closely examined, and they will be found opposed 


“to the pure influences of the Divine law and in 


close communication with false doctrines and 
false precepts of action. Their pretensions may 
be unspotted from the vice of the world; but 
their actual possessions are covered, in most cases, 
by a hypocrisy, which continually acquires power 
and resource for the commission of sin, and which, 
when released from the vale of the flesh, is clearly 
revealed, so that they are seen and known of all. 






The history of the world has never furnished 
a true example of a life, strictly guided by the 
law of God and in‘allegiance to his government, 
which departed into the devious course of sin. 
The best men are those who take the Bible for 
their doctrine, reproof, and instruction, in the 
most thorough and reverential manner, They 
become imbued with its spirit, and their hearts 
are more and more prepared for the reception of 
its hidden truth, so that at death they are meet 
to be partakers of its glorious fruition, which is 
the inheritance of good angels in light, 

We rebel against the government of God when 
we profess to believe in the divine origin of the 
sacred writings, but would wrest their words into 
conformity to the desires of our own will. From 
this rebellion have proceeded the different mili- 
tant systems of religion which have prevailed 
and now exist among men, God is not the au- 
thor of confusion, but of peace, and charity, and 
love unfeigned. Says one of his chief apostles, 
“Now I beseech you, by the meekness and gen- 
teness of Christ ... For the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God 
to the pulling down of strongholds.” These 
strongholds were not the fortifications of earthly 
power and ecclesiastical authority, but are ex- 
plained as “casting down imaginations, and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the knowl- 
edge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

When these imaginations exalt themselves into 
an overbalance of power and from thence to 
tyranny and persecution, they are contrary to 
the knowledge of God as revealed in his Word, 
and they are in captivity to self-will, which is in 
obedience to the spirit of evil, Different denom- 
inations of Christians, all based upon systems 
fundamentally alike and alike derived from the 
true spirit of the Bible, are, doubtless, in con- 
formity to the Divine will; for since there are 
varying orders of mind with varying degrees of 
intelligence and experience, there must necessa- 
rily arise a variety of modes by which these 
minds may seek an entrance into the divine life. 
But when these denominations war one with an- 
other, or one with all others, it becomes mani- 
festly a dark period in the history of the univer- 
sal Church, or with the particular Church engaged 
in such warfare. 

Doubtless an allusion is intended to the har- 
mony of Christians of different sects and names 
in the following beautiful passage of God’s Word: | 
“J will plant in the wilderness the cedar, the 
shittah-tree and the myrtle, and the oil-tree; I 
will set in the desert the fir-tree, and the pine, 
and the box-tree together: that they may see, 
and know, and consider, and understand together, 
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that the hand of the Lord hath done this, and 
the Holy One of Israel hath created it.” Isaiah 
xli, 19, 20. 

All the prominent men of the Church, in every 
age, who have instigated and accomplished per- 
secution of those who could not or would not as- 
sent to their interpretation of sacred doctrine, are 
proven, not alone by single acts, but by the whole 
tenor of their lives, to have been characterized 
for indomitable self-will. They interpreted the 
will of God in exact consonance with their own 
views of right and wrong. The God whom they 
worshiped was after their own hearts, and their 
annunciations of his character and government 
were but the revelations of their own character 
and government. The letter of the Bible was, 
therefore, skillfully wrested to substantiate these 
revelations of self-will, and was made to accom- 
plish a creed which, in most instances, served for 
the use of multitudes. 

There is, perhaps, no doctrine ever invented 
by man, but what, by man’s art and labor, may 
be corroborated by the Bible, to appearance. If 
the spiritual eye of the inventor be evil, his 
whole system of faith will be full of darkness— 
and how great is that darkness! But if the eye 


be single to the glory of God, which consists in 
maintaining his government to the subversion of 


all rebellious will, the whole system willbe full 
of light. 

In no way do we testify our rebellion against 
the government of God and our adhesion to our- 
selves more powerfully, than in a refusal to sub- 
mit our spirits in holy consecration to his serv- 
ice. This surrender of the spirit, in every in- 
stance, implies a surrender of self-will; which 
will in no two minds operates precisely alike; 
and, consequently, no two instances of the chang- 
ing or conversion of the will from the service of 
self to the service of God are in exact conform- 
ity. “Good Master, what good thing shall I do 
that I may have eternal life?” inquired the youth 
who had kept all the commandments. He was 
required to do that which made him sorrowful— 
wherefore? The sacrifice crossed his will, for he 
had great possessions, which, doubtless, he loved 
better than his God. 

“Who is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven?” asked the disciples of Jesus. A little 
child was set in the midst of them, and they 
were told that except they were changed and be- 
‘came as little children—in spirit or will—they 
could not even enter heaven. Again he said, 
“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven,” 

Every heart has some god to which the natural 


will clings with a tenacity well-nigh equal to the 
very existence. This object of idolatry is best 
known to each heart by means of self-examina- 
tion under the illuminating influences of the 
Holy Spirit. Once discovered, it must be de- 
throned to give place to the only true God, or we 
can never enter into life. The right eye must be 
plucked out; the right hand cut off. The will 
must be rectified. This great work is sometimes 
accomplished by an affliction, which seems the 
most trying of all others, for the reason that it 
conflicts with self-will. God has various meth- 
ods of winning our hearts to himself; but every 
method is perfectly adapted to its use. It should 
be the constant watch of our hearts to bring self- 
will into true and sweet coöperation with the 
will of God, ever remembering his command— 
“ Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 

Our next paper will treat of the second topic 
of this subject—rebellion against human govern- 
ment—which includes the origin and nature of 
civil faction and war. 
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SUNNY HOURS. 


BY ANNIE M. CROSS. 


‘Somewhere in Germany there is an old dial-plate bearing 
this inscription: ‘I mark only the hours that shine.’ ” 


_ Onty the sunbeams reflected! 

Beautiful thought! 

Darkness and clouds are neglected, 
Marking them not. 

Vainly the storm-cloud may lower, 

Shadows and gloom have no power; 

Only the sunny hour 
Is ne’er forgot. 


Canst thou not learn from the dial, 
Spirit of mine, 
In the dark season of trial, 
Not to repine? 
Pause not to brood o’er thy sorrow, 
Sadness or trouble to borrow; 
Have patience, perchance will the morrow 
Bring hours that shine. 


—<c Cos — 


SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS OF MAN. 


A DEW-DROP, falling on the ocean wave, 
Exclaimed in fear, ‘‘I perish in this grave;” 
But, in a shell received, that drop of dew 

Unto a pearl of marvelous beauty grew; 

And, happy now, the grace did magnify 

Which thrust it forth—as it had feared—to die; 
Until again, ‘I perish, quite,” it said, 

Torn by rude diver from its ocean bed. 

O unbelieving! So it came to gleam, 

Chief jewel, in a monarch’s diadem.— TRENCH. 
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BY REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL. D. 





(SECOND PAPER.) 


METHODISM IN THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


Ee success awaited this enterprise of evan- 
gelization in Oceanica. The London Mis- 
sionary Society, whose operations in the southern 
archipelago form one of the most extraordinary 
chapters in the history of the modern Church, 
attempted a mission in the Friendly Islands in 
1797; but some of its messengers were murdered, 
others took refuge in the rocks and dens of the 
islands, and at last left the field. In 1822 Walter 
Lawry began the Wesleyan mission in Tonga, 
but he was compelled, by domestic afflictions, to 
return the next year to New South Wales. In 
1826 it was resumed at Hihifo by John Thomas 
and John Hutchinson; and in 1827 William 
Cross, Nathaniel Turner, and Weiss, a local 
preacher of Sydney, went to their assistance, and 
founded a station at Tongataboo. And thus, 
writes a visitor to these islands, began that gra- 
cious work which has resulted in bringing the 
whole population, with the exception of a few in 
Tonga, more or less under the influence of Chris- 
tianity. 

Though the mission had been suspended more 
than a score of years, since the failure of the 
agents of the London Missionary Society, the 
new evangelists were gratefully surprised to find 
at Nukualafu two native converts from the mis- 
sion of that society in Tahiti, who were endeav- 
oring to teach Christianity to the people. The 
Tahitian language was but slightly understood 
by the islanders, yet these humble men had erect- 
ed a chapel, which was attended by two hundred 
and forty of the inhabitants, including their prin- 
cipal chief, and a deep impression had evidently 
been made in favor of the Gospel. It now had 
speedy effect, and spread with an energy and suc- 
cess which have hardly had a parallel since the 
apostolic age, if indeed that age itself affords an 
equalexample. The first teachers of Christianity 
certainly had no such ferocious barbarism to 
combat as the infanticide, cannibalism, and other 
savage customs of these islands presented; and 
no records show more rapid Christian changes 
than have been wrought among them. 

Early in 1830 John Thomas went to Sifuka, 
the principal of the Habai Islands. Startling 
facts there greeted him. The king, afterward 
destined to be a distinguished character in the 
religious history of Oceanica, had abandoned his 
paganism, and was worshiping the true God; the 
temples of the idols had been converted into 
dwellings, and a complete triumph was already 
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prepared for the Gospel. This great revolution 
had proceeded from an apparently small cause. 
The king had visited Tonga; the truth he there 
heard had taken hold upon his conscience; he 
had returned home, accompanied by a Christian 
native and his wife, teachers at Tonga, and these 
converts had become apostles in the new district. 
Thomas forthwith preached among them and be- 
gan schools, supplying them with native teach- 
ers. He baptized the king and other converts. 
The king erected a large chapel, and from a thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred people crowded to the 
public worship. A thirst for Christian knowledge 
being awakened among the natives, they assem- 
bled daily for catechetical instruction, the king 
and his chiefs setting the example, and standing 
in the circle with them every morning to respond 
to the questions of the missionary, “The king 
was very zealous in bringing over the people from 
idolatry, and young and old, rich and poor, mas- 
ter and servants, might now be seen renouncing 
the worship of idols and turning to the true God. 
Among others was Tamaha, a female chief of the 
highest rank, who had been regarded as a deity, 
and was one of the pillars of the popular super- 
stition.” 

The good work spread quickly to other islands. 
The Christian king went, with twenty-four canoes, 
on a visit to Finau, King of Vavau, and exhorted 
him to cast away his idols. His word was effect- 
ive. The King of Vavau gave orders to his sery- 
ants to acknowledge the true God, and to set on 
fire the temples of their deities. Some of these 
buildings were appropriated as dwellings, but no 
less than eighteen of them were consumed as a 
testimony against idolatry. A thousand natives 
joined their sovereign at once in renouncing pa- 
ganism. Their visitors from the Habai Islands 
were busily employed from morning till night in 
imparting to them the elementary instructions 
of Christianity. 

A reénforcement of three preachers, Nathaniel 
Turner, James Watkins, and William Wood, ar- 
rived at Nukualafa in 1831. The difficulty of 
preparing manuscript books, for the eager de- 
mands of the instructed natives, had become for- 
midable to the missionaries; a press was, there- 
fore, brought by the new laborers, and now trans- 
lated portions of the Scriptures, catechisms, 
hymn-books, and school-books were scattered 
with all possible speed, for the characteristic men- 
tal alertness of the people had rendered the task 
of their instruction in reading singularly rapid. 
They were astonished at the sight of the mechan- 
ical operations of the press throwing off the 
means of their intellectual and moral regenera- 
tion. A narrator of these wonderful scenes says: 
“Thousands of the books were in a short time 
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circulated, and were read with great interest. 
The missionaries were assisted by a host of native 
helpers, not only teachers of schools, but class- 
leaders, exhorters, and even local preachers. The 
overthrow of idolatry, and the reception of Chris- 
tianity, in the various islands, were in fact effected 
very much through the instrumentality of the 
natives themselves. In the schools were some 
thousands of scholars, of whom a large portion 
were adults, and about one-half females. Several 
hundreds of the: natives, both male and female, 
were employed as teachers, among whom were 
some of the most influential of the chiefs and 
their wives. Many of the females, besides learn- 
ing to read, were taught to sew by the wives of 
the missionaries; and it was truly surprising to 
see the rapidity with which they acquired this 
useful art, and the neatness of their work. The 
religious instruction communicated by the natives 
contributed essentially to the downfall of pagan- 
ism, not only in their own and neighboring isl- 
ands, but even in islands at a great distance. 
One day the missionaries at Vavau observed 
three canoes approaching the shore, which proved 
to be from the island of Nina-fo-ou, three hun- 
dred miles distant, which no missionaries had 
ever visited. Some of the Vavau converts, how- 
ever, had been there; and such was the effect of 
their statements that the whole of the inhabit- 
ants had cast away their idols. One of their vis- 
itors they had detained to afford them further 
instruction.” 

Such sudden and incredible changes, among 
the worst savages on the globe, might indeed 
challenge doubt of their permanence, were they 
not now confirmed by more than a quarter. of a 
century. The missionaries well knew that these 
external triumphs must depend for their security 
upon the inward personal regeneration of the 
people. A royal caprice, an ambitious chief, a 
warlike irruption, might confound all, unless the 
awakened consciences and purified hearts of the 
reformed thousands could guarantee it. Hun- 
dreds of genuine personal conversions had been 
witnessed; but the evangelists labored inces- 
santly to render the entire revolution a spiritual 
and personal reformation. It took more and 
more this character, and in July, 1834, one of 
those great moral awakenings, known in all Prot- 
estant lands as “revivals,” spread over the islands 
with profound effect. It began in Vavau, was 
soon prevalent among the Habai Islands, and 
reached the Tonga group. “Now, hundreds of 
men, women, and children, including some of the 
principal chiefs, might be seen in deep distress, 
weeping and crying to God for his merey. Many 
trembled as if they were about to be judged at 
the bar of God. For a time the people laid aside 
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their ordinary employments, and gave themselves 
up entirely to religious exercises. The missiona- 
ries went-about among them, imparting instruc- 
tion and pointing them to Christ, and many of 
them soon found peace in believing. The work 
was not confined to the principal islands, but 
spread, like fire among stubble, through the whole 
of them. Ina short time every island had caught 
the flame; every-where the people were earnestly 
seeking the Lord, or rejoicing because they had 
found him, This religious movement was fol- 
lowed by a remarkable reformation of manners. 
Among other sins polygamy was abandoned; 
marriage became general, and the natives were 
more decent and modest in their apparel, many 
of them dressing in the English style. They set 
a high value on the means of grace. They kept 
the Sabbath with remarkable ‘strictness, resting 
from labor, and employing the whole day in the 
public and private exercises of religion. They 
also maintained morning and evening worship 
daily. In their prayers there was an affectionate 
simplicity.. Their former hatred of each other 
was exchanged for love.” “On Tuesday, July 
27th,” says Turner, of Vavau, “we believe that 
not fewer than one thousand souls were con- 
verted; not now from dumb idols only, but from 
the power of Satan unto God. For a week or 
two we were not able to hold the schools, but 
had prayer meetings six times a day. We could 
not speak five minutes. before all were in tears, 
and numbers prostrated before the Lord, absorbed 
in deep concern about their salvation. This has 
not been like the dew descending upon the tender 
herb, but as the spring-tide, or as the overflowing 
of some mighty river; all the mounds of sin 
have been swept away; the Lord has bowed the 
whole island to his sway. We have to hold two 
prayer meetings daily. We have ascertained 
that the total number in society is 3,066; and 
the number converted, for the most part within 
the past six weeks, is 2,262.” “In the morning,” 
says Tucker, of the Habai Islands, “we repaired 
to the house of prayer as soon as it was light. 
The Lord made ‘the place of his feet glorious;’ 
the stout-hearted began to tremble; there was a 
mighty shaking among the dry bones. What a 
solemn but joyful sight to behold! One thou- 
sand or more individuals bowed before the Lord, 
weeping atthe feet of Jesus! I never saw such 
distress, never heard such prayers for mercy, or 
such confessions of sins before. These things 
were universal, from the greatest chiefs in the 
land to the meanest individuals, and of both 
sexes, old and young. The Lord heard the sigh- 
ing of the prisoners; he bound up many a broken- 
hearted sinner in that meeting, and proclaimed 
liberty to many a captive. We were engaged 
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nearly the whole day in this blessed work. I 
attended four services, and witnessed hundreds 
of precious souls made happy by a sense of the 
Savior’s love on that day and the preceding even- 
ing. We have not yet received an account, from 
all the islands, of those who have obtained peace 
with God during this revival; but from thenum- 
ber already brought in by the leaders, we believe 
that upward of 2,000 were converted to God in 
the course of a fortnight.” 

Taufauhau, the King of the Habai Islands, oe 
had been baptized with the name of George, and 
his queen Charlotte, were active in these remark- 
able scenes. He became a class-leader, and after- 
ward a local preacher, and thus gave to that use- 
ful branch of the Methodist ministry the peculiar 
distinction of the first royal name of the modern 
Christian ministry. Personally, intellectually, 
and morally, he is fitted to be a king. He is of 
colossal physical proportions, of calm and dig- 
nified manners, has a face expressive of the best 
character, is brave, prudent, clement, and decided. 
His portraits need but the longer hair of Wash- 
ington to be almost a fac-simile of that great 
man. He has given his people a code of laws, 
necessarily simple in their adaptation to the isl- 
anders, but unsurpassed, in their Christian mo- 
rality, by the legislation of any civilized nation. 
He commands not only the reverence but the 
affection of his people and of his lowest menials. 
In a scene which will recall to American Meth- 
odists the well-known example of Garrettson, he 
emancipated his household slaves. Summoning 
them around him on an evening, and addressing 
them respecting the great blessings which Chris- 
tianity had brought to the islands, he contrasted 
their former heathen wretchedness with their 
new condition, and said: “ You are no longer 
slaves; you are your own masters and may go 
and reside where you please.” They all burst 
into tears and sobbed aloud; the king himself 
and his queen could not refrain from tears. Two 
of them begged to be allowed to live and die with 
him; but he would not consent to their remain- 
ing as slaves. “If you wish,” he said, “to reside 
a little longer with us, well; if you desire to go 
and dwell in any other island, please your- 
selves.” 

He gave a church to the mission, said to be 
the most imposing edifice ever built in the Friend- 
ly Islands. A thousand of his people were em- 
ployed in its erection. The spears of his ances- 
tors were converted into rails for the communion 
altar, and two clubs, formerly adored as deities, 
were placed as pillars to the pulpit stairs. At its 
dedication the king himself preached a sermon, 
from Solomon’s dedicatory prayer at the Temple, 
to thousands of his people, who came from all 





the islands, leaving in some of them only the in- 
firm and aged, with necessary attendants.* 

Peter Turner and several native Christians left 
Vavau in 1835, on a voyage of one hundred and 
seventy miles to Keppel’s Island, where there 
immediately ensued a general abandonment of 
heathenism. Turner staid there about three 
months, and baptized more than five hundred 
adults, besides two hundred children, and united 
in Christian marriage nearly two hundred and 
fifty persons. Schools were begun with more 
than five hundred pupils, and were left under the 
care of native teachers, who had accompanied the 
missionary. Ata subsequent visit to this island, 
and to that of Nina-fo-ou, by Thomas, about 
eight hundred adults and more than half as many 
children were baptized. A majority of the in- | 
habitants of these two islands were thus placed 
in communion with the Church. 

This surprising reformation has spread from 
island to island with irresistible power, notwith- 
standing the occasional attempts of pagan chiefs 
to revolt and to producea reaction, and the plots 
of French priests to repeat there the deplorable 
scenes which they have enacted in Tahiti. The 
wisdom and Christian virtues of King George 
have, under the Divine blessing, saved his peo- 
ple. He has conquered the opponents of Chris- 
tianity by its own virtues. Aided by Romish 
agents, some of his Tonga pagan chiefs rebelled, 
refusing further submission to his authority, 
though he never used it improperly for the en- 
forcement of his religious views. They perpetra-, 
ted many atrocities, and after long forbearance 





* In 1845 King George succeeded to the sovereignty 
of all the islands. Commander Wilkes thus alludes to 
him and his people, in the ‘ United. States’ Exploring 
Expedition :” “TI landed at Nukualafa with all the offi- 
cers that could be spared from other duties. We were 
received on the beach by Mr. Tucker, one of the mis- 
sionaries, and were at once surrounded by a large num- 
ber of natives. It was impossible not to be struck with 
the great difference between these people and those we 
had left in New Zealand; nothing of the morose and 
savage appearance so remarkable there was seen. Here 
all was cheerfulness and gayety; all appeared well fed 
and well formed, with full faces and muscles. The 
number of children particularly attracted our notice, 
in striking contrast with the New Zealand group, where 
but a few were seen. We waited some minutes for 
King George. When he made his appearance I could 
not but admire him; he is upward of six feet in hight, 
extremely well proportioned and athletic; his limbs are 
rounded and full; his features regular and manly, with 
a fine open countenance and sensible face, all which 
were seen to the greatest advantage. He at once at- 
tracted all eyes; for, on approaching, every movement 
showed that he was in the habit of commanding those 
about him. With unassuming dignity he quietly took 
his seat.” 
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he was compelled to lead his troops in defense of 
the laws. “But he went forth,” says a visitor 
of the islands, “as the disciple of Him who came 
not in the world to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them; and, by conduct previously unknown 
in military tactics, he destroyed his enemies with- 
out slaying them, and transformed them into ad- 
miring and ardent friends. We halted under the 
shade of a large tree, where King George had sat 
to receive the submission of his rebel subjects, 
and where, according to the custom of the coun- 
try, they came to rub their noses against the 
soles of his feet in token of surrender. They ap- 
proached with fear and trembling, knowing that 
they had forfeited their lives to the laws of the 
land; but, as they came, George magnanimously 
said, ‘Live! In a transport of joy and wonder 
they thanked the king for his clemency, when he 
told them to thank Jehovah, whose /otu—relig- 
ion—had influenced him to spare their lives. As 
he regularly observed in his camp the hours of 
morning and evening prayer, these subdued chiefs, 
whose ‘hearts’—as one of them told me—‘the 
king had slain,’ requested permission to unite in 
God’s worship, and for the first time were they 
to be seen bowing the knee to Jesus. The king 
returned from the field, not with garments rolled 
in blood, but richly laden with the blessings of 
them that had been ready to perish, and rejoicing 
more in the triumphs of grace which God had 
enabled him to achieve, than in the conquests 
gained oyer his enemies. Long will this shady 
place be remembered with gratitude as that where 
hearts were conquered by love, and foes overcome 
by something more potent than powder and 
ball.” 

As it had been customary to slay the van- 
quished, this act of clemency could not fail of 
deep effect on the pagan chiefs; they returned 
with the king to his house, and at his family altar 
acknowledged the true God, more than a hundred 
of their people following their example. Sir E. 
Howe, who had come to his aid with a ship of 
war, beheld the scene and said to a missionary: 
“T saw the noble and Christian conduct of King 
George. He can only be compared to Alfred the 
Great, of blessed memory. He is worthy of be- 
ing called a king. He is the greatest man in 
these seas.” The French commander, Belland, 
arrived afterward with the Moselle, to bear a 
charge against the king from the Romish Gov- 
ernor of Tahiti. He was surprised to see the 
native sovereign come on board with full records 
of the affair, inclosed in a tin case, and with the 
manners, not of a savage, but of an intelligent 
Christian ruler, With respect and admiration he 
acknowledged, in the name of the French Gov- 
ernment, “George, King of the Friendly Islands,” 


and declared that “he had seen and conyersed 
with many chiefs in the South Seas, but that he 
had not seen one to be compared in knowledge 
and ability, in courage and dignity, to King 
George.” Young, who visited the islands not 
long after the war, says: “On returning from 
the chapel the principal rebel chief during the 
late war was introduced to me. The clemency | 
of the king had broken his heart, and had de- 
stroyed the enemy without slaying the man. 
The triumph of Christian love and forgiveness 
during the recent conflict in Tonga seems utterly 
to have confounded both paganism and Popery, 
and brought much glory to God.” 

In no other portion of the vel coe, mission 
field have so many native laborers been raised 
up; about five hundred of them are licensed to 
preach, with their king at their head, a model to 
them of talent and piety. An institution for 
their education has been established. The press 
is in effective operation. Schools and chapels 
adorn the islands. The horrors of their former 
paganism have been totally extinguished. 

These triumphs of the Gospel, in the fiercest 
arena of the powers of darkness, could not fail to 
command the interest of the civilized world. 
Their results have not disappointed the friends 
of Christianity. About thirty years after the 
commencement of the mission by Lawry, the 
Wesleyan Conference sent out a deputation to 
visit it and the other stations of Oceanica. Rob- : 
ert Young thus officially inspected its most im- 
portant posts, sailing among them on board the 
mission ship “John Wesley,” and bearing with 
him a cargo of New Testaments in the vernacu- 
lar language. He preached to them by interpret- 
ers, and joined in their prayer meetings, where 
the king and queen participated in the devotions. 
“The Scriptures,” writes the visitor, “are so val- 
ued in these islands that a sovereign would not 
have purchased a copy of the New Testament 
before our arrival. Many possessed the holy 
treasure, but esteemed it more precious than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold, and would on no 
account part with it. The queen, in her prayer, 
gave thanks for the arrival of the Scriptures, and 
said the book was valuable, not because of its 
paper and ink, but because it brought good tid- 
ings to sinners, and from Genesis to Revelation 
is full of the Savior. And when she, in a trem- 
ulous but earnest and melodious voice, thanked 
God for his book, the response from every part 
of the chapel told that she had touched a tender 
chord, and elicited the grateful feelings of many 
a heart. Another female, in her prayer, praised 
the Lord that I had come among them, and prayed 
that my visit to Tonga might be as the visit of 
Barnabas to Antioch; that I might see the grace 
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of God and be glad, and exhort them with pur- 
pose of heart to cleave unto the Lord. Several 
other persons exercised their gifts; and although 
I understood little of what was said, yet I felt 
that the people had power with God, and that his 
presence and glory filled the house. When the 
king prayed many a tear was shed, and many a 
burst of praise was heard. The queen, in her 
petition, alluded to the angelic anthem sung on 
the plains of Bethlehem, exclaiming, ‘It is true! 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will toward men. This glory we now see; 
this peace and good-will we now feel.’ And, on 
referring to myself, she thanked God for my visit, 
not merely that they had seen my face and heard 
my voice, but that I had preached unto them the 
glorious Redeemer; then, overcome with emo- 
tion, she sobbed aloud, and many a heart was 
moved, and many a sigh went up to heaven. O 
what a service! May I never lose its holy 
savor!” i 

At the conclusion of his first Sunday among 
them he says: “Thus ended the public services 
of my first Sabbath in the Friendly Islands, a 
day of light and power, and glory, which can 
never be forgotten in time or in eternity. If 
these islands be in many things behind the pol- 
ished n ions of Europe, they are much before 


them all ir in their high reverence of the Lord’s. 


day. In no part of the world have I ever seen 
the claims of the Sabbath so fully and so uni- 
versally regarded as they are in this land.” 
His largest expectations were surpassed by the 
results of the mission. “With the exception of 
about fifty persons, the entire population have 
embraced Christianity. It is true they have not 


all felt its saving power, yet they have all been: 


more or less benefited by its influence, and some 
thousands of them have experienced its trans- 
forming power, and are now, by the grace of 
God, adorning the doctrine of God their Savior. 
There were many things that delighted me during 
my visit to this interesting land. I was pleased 
with the reverence of the people for the Lord’s 
day. On that day nothing is heard or seen in- 
fringing upon its sacred right. If people are be- 
held coming from their habitations, it is that they 
may go to the house of the Lord and inquire in 
his holy temple. If a canoe is seen in the offing, 
it is conveying a local preacher to his appoint- 
ment on some distant island that he may preach 
Jesus to the people. If noises occasionally fall 
upon the ear, they are not of revelry or strife, 
but songs of praise and earnest prayer to the God 
of heaven. I was also dalighted with the atten- 
tion of the people to family worship. That duty 
is strictly attended to, there being very few fam- 
ilies bearing the Christian name, throughout the 


length and breadth of these islands, that have 
not a domestic altar on which is presented the 
morning and evening sacrifice, It is truly exhil- 
arating to be in any of their towns or villages at 
the hour of family worship. I have been so 
privileged; and as I listened to prayer and praise 
ascending from nearly every dwelling, my heart 
was filled with the deepest emotion, and my spirit 
felt as if at the gate of heaven. I was also 
pleased with their proficiency in learning. Not 
less than eight thousand of them can read the 
sacred Scriptures, and five thousand can write 
their own language, and some of them very ele- 
gantly. I examined several of the schools; many 
of the pupils, in addition to reading and writing, 
had acquired a very respectable knowledge of 
geography, arithmetic, natural history, and some 
other branches of learning. A few of them were 
even making attempts to master astronomy. I 
had also the pleasure of examining the students 
of our Normal Institution, and was greatly de- 
lighted with their proficiency. Though as a na- 
tron they are, after all, but in a transition state, 
yet, in point of truthfulness, and honesty, and 
hospitality, and temperance, and chastity, they 
might be placed in most advantageous contrast 
with the refined and polite nations of the civilized 
world. King George is a most decided and ex- 
emplary Christian. I had the privilege of being 
with him for nearly two months, and during that 
period I never heard a foolish word drop from his 
lips, nor did I ever see any thing in his spirit or 
deportment inconsistent with the most entire de- 
votedness as a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He is a local preacher, and I heard him preach 
in Fiji a most interesting, powerful, and effective 
sermon.” But this great work was to spread to 
other regions, of which hereafter. 
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BY JENNIE L. EGGLESTON. 





THE moments are little and unseen things, 

Light forms have they and unseen wings; 
They glide o’er our heads with the morning’s beam, 
And slip from our grasp with the day’s last gleam; 
They tick in our ears with the staid old clock ; 
They stand at our hearts and there warningly knock; 
They bid us not loiter, if fame we would win; 
They knock and entreat us to gather them in. 


O list to the moments, though little they seem, 

They are bearing your bark on a swift, silent stream; 
And onward, still onward, you glide from the shore, 
To that vast, boundless ocean where time is no more. 
Take heed to the moments, for with them they bear 
Of gems the most precious, and diamonds rare. 

Take care of the moments, for life ’s but a span; 

Then carefully hoard them, O vain, dreaming man! 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





“ (\OME, come, Madeline, you ’d better make 

up your mind one way or another. Shall it 
be Newport or New Hampshire, this Summer? 
Let ’s have the thing settled.” 

The bluff, good-natured, half-chiding tones just 
suited the frank, pleasant face of the speaker as 
he laid down a large silver pencil-case with which 
he had been making all sorts of flourishes and 
unsymmetrical figures on a sheet of paper, and 
he looked at the lady who sat opposite him with 
an air which said very plainly that he was ready 
for business, and prepared for any amount of ar- 
gument or reasoning which she might present. 
The young lady looked up with a wavering, half- 
preoccupied smile, which rather suggested than 
revealed a little cluster of dimples where her 
cheek shaded off to her chin. 

“I dont know what to say about it, George,” 
she said, and the words were full of irresolution 
and perplexity. “It’s been on my mind all the 
week, and I do n’t seem much nearer a decision 
than I was at the first.” 

“That ’s just hke a woman,” good humoredly. 
“Tt always takes her forever to make up her mind. 
It ’s time we should have this thing settled, for I 
want to be off by the last of week after next. 
Our party leave then for the St. Lawrence.” 

“And my Summer’s tour will cost you”— 

“Three hundred dollars, taking in New York, 
Saratoga, and Niagara. She’s an expensive lit- 
tle piece of human porcelain, but I’ll be gener- 
ous with her this Summer.” 

“ And that three hundred will just pay off the 
mortgage on uncle Truman’s farm?” 

“Just that, and set him and aunt Susan at rest 
forever. But I say, Madeline, you need n’t fret 
yourself about that. If you think you ’ll have 
a dull, moping time of it up in that little out-of- 
the-way village, why, just don’t set your foot in- 
side of it. 

“I’m sorry for the old people, and I wish I 
was a rich man, and they should have ten times 
the sum they need to pay up the mortgage. But 
it is n’t your duty to sacrifice yourself for them.” 

Madeline Harris rose up from her chair and 
walked up and down the small, pleasant sitting- 
room. Her eyes were intent on the figures in 
the carpet, but she did not see them. In her 
thoughts there opened and spread golden visions 
before the girl—visions of a Summer whose hours 
should glide away in a stream of sunshine, like 
the shining current of a river. All that youth 
most loves and delights in, those hours were to 
bring to her. There were morning rides and 





moonlight sails; there were long, dreamy days 
amid all the enchantments of music, and all the 
charms of cultivated society. Every day was to 
bring her some new charm of scenery—some new 
excitement and enjoyment to her life. 

And Madeline Harris stood before the large 
mirror, and along the soft oval of her cheek 
deepened a line of crimson as she remembered 
all the flattering prophecies of her friends relating 
to this long-dreamed-of tour, and she saw herself 
admired and—up the lane of Madeline Harris's 
vision the lights glowed like the lights of an Au- 
tumn sunset. Alas, for her castles, with their 
foundations of pearl and their walls of amethyst! 
And suddenly across all this dream-land of 
beauty and happiness, wherein walked intoxicated 
the soul of Madeline Harris, there crept another 
vision of an old red farm-house, with plum-trees 
in the front yard and wheat fields lying around 
it, and far off were the great mountains, which 
seemed lke mighty walls locking in the land- 
scape. It was not a beautiful one, with its cool, 
somber colors and bare but picturesque features, 
and Madeline sighed and shook her head, and 
then her eyes fell upon a letter on a small | 
stand in one corner of the room, which her dress 
brushed as she passed back and forth. 

And Madeline took up the letter, and opening 
it read in a large, painfully-correct, old-fashioned 
hand, “I can not offer you much, my dear niece, 
if you come to us this Summer, but my heart is 
hungry and thirsty to look upon the face of my 
dear sister’s child once again. You shall have 
the shelter of loving arms about you; you shall 
have the blessing of tender hearts upon you, and 
the old farm-house will be joyful for the light of 
your eyes—for the sound of your voice. Will 
you come to us, Madeline?” 

She had read the letter once before that day, 
but the words did not touch the young girl’s 
heart then as they did now—going right down 
and unlocking, in some of its hidden valleys, a 
well-spring of cool, bright waters. 

There was a short but a sharp struggle, and 
then, with the red glow gone out of her cheek 
but the light brighter in her eyes, Madeline Har- 
ris went over to her brother, and her hand nestled 
soft as a snow-flake on his shoulder. “I have 
decided that I shall go to New Hampshire this 
Summer, George,” said the soft, steady voice. 

“You have, sis! I thought Newport would 
carry the day; for to tell the truth Clifford always 
seemed to me a terribly old fogy sort of place. T 
guess you ’ll make something out of it, however, 
and uncle Truman, and aunt Susan, and Rachel 
will about go erazy with the joy of seeing you. 
I wish I could set you down on the door-steps 
just for the pleasure of seeing the first hugging.” 
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“And then it will be such a great surprise and 
delight for uncle Truman to know that the mort- 
gage on the old homestead is actually paid off!” 

“Tt will, certainly. The whole place is worth 
only three thousand—land is cheap up there— 
and fifteen years ago uncle had to mortgage two- 
thirds of it. Poor old man! how hard he and 
aunt Susan have toiled to pay off the fifteen 
hundred! but with the cough which they say is 
on him he will never do any more hard work in 
this world.” 

“And his only earthly ambition is to leave the 
place unincumbered for his wife and daughter. 
O, George! I shall enjoy more placing that three 
hundred dollars in his great brown palm than 
any gayety of Newport or Saratoga!’ 

“Well, sis, you ’re a real good girl. I do n't 
doubt but you ’ll have a better time after all in 
the old farm-house among the mountains,” and 
the young man drew down the sweet face between 
its flowing curls of brown, with hardly the faint- 
est conception of all the struggle and sacrifice it 
had cost his sister to resign her long-anticipated 
Summer trip. 

Every body said that George Harris was a 
good-natured fellow, and it was true; but he had 
not the richer, finer nature of his beautiful and 
gentle sister; and dearly as Madeline loved her 
only brother, she felt that the best and deepest 
part of her nature lay in that country of her 
spirit over whose boundaries his feet could never 
pass. 

The two had been orphans for many years, 
Both of them had passed a portion of their child- 
hood in the old farm-house, where loving hearts 
made them forget the cold, silent ones covered 
up with grasses. George went to New York and 
at last obtained a responsible position as book- 
keeper in a large mercantile establishment, and 
when the small amount which Madeline’s par- 
ents had left her was exhausted in defraying the 
expenses of several years at a boarding school, 
the generous brother took entire charge of his 
sister, and her presence and influence was like 
dew and sunshine about the roots of his life. He 


did not know this, neither did he suspect that | 


the heart of his young sister often sighed for an- 
other home than the boarding-house life in New 
York with which his care provided her, He was 
a generous brother, supplying all his sister's 
wants to the utmost limit of his salary, and 
thinking she had no need beyond; but Madeline 
Harris walked alone amid all the higher aspira- 
tions and holiest purposes of her soul; and yet 
not alone, but with the angels. 

“Aunt Susan! aunt Susan! I’ve been up in 
the plum-tree.” 





The words came out sweet, and round, and 
gleeful, and afterward came a laugh, which fitted 
and completed them. The next moment a pale, 
wrinkled face, with a snowy cap-border running 
around it, was put out of the side window of the 
red farm-house, and a tender smile kindled the 
face as the old woman’s eyes fell upon the basket 
of*ripe plums which her niece held up to her 
view, and the fruit flashed up over the brown 
edge of the wicker basket like a heap of red car- 
buncles. 

“How in the world did you get them, Made- 
line?” asked the old woman, lifting her hands in 
pleased astonishment. 

“O, I found the ladder in the barn, and with a 
pretty energetic effort got it down here. You 
see I’ve watched these plums for the last three 
days from my chamber window, and my fingers 
ached to get hold of them, and I have wt dis- 
turbed the birds in their nests among the 
boughs.” 

“But, my child, it was a great risk of your 
neck—do n’t you know it?” 

“I did mt think of that, aunt Susan. I only 
thought as I climbed up the tree to find the 
plums, so had I climbed up here among the mount- 
ains this Summer to find fairer plums growing 
thick on the boughs of my life.” 

And at this moment a carriage turned the cor- 
ner of the road by farmer Truman’s, and catch- 
ing the sound of the clear young voice the rider 
stopped his horse a moment. 

“T like that conceit,’ he murmured to himself. 
“It is a pretty one; but like certain beautiful 
flowers, it must have blossomed from strong, far- 
reaching roots. I must see the lady who spoke 
those words—who owns that voice,’ and he 
glanced up at the steep black roof of the red- 
house, and then he remembered that he had lost 
his way and would avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity to inquire it. 

How fair she looked in her straw hat and lawn 
dress, with the flush which her recent ascent into 
the tree had called into her soft cheeks I can not 
tell, neither could the young minister, as he came 
up the walk and inquired for the residence of 
parson Mills. 

“Tt is about two miles west of here on the 
turnpike,” vouchsafed Mrs. Truman, and then 
with some hesitancy and a rapid investigation of 
the young clergyman’s figure and face, she con- 
tinued, “ May I ask if you are brother Sterling, 
the friend our pastor was expecting to preach 
next Sunday?” 

“T am he, madam.” 

“Then will you walk in, sir?’ and Mrs. Tru- 
man bustled, with her beaming smile, to the 


door. 
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“Our minister was suddenly called from home 
on Monday by the severe illness of his brother, 
and he left word with my husband that the house 
was closed and he must consign you to our care.” 

The young clergyman’s face wore a look of 
pleased indecision. “I hardly know whether I 
have a right to accept your hospitality,” he said. 

But Mrs. Truman’s answer satisfied him on that 
score, and she presented her niece, who had stood 
still in the grass with her basket of plums and 
the hightened roses in her cheeks, but with lurk- 
ing smiles in eyes whose azure was like the morn- 
ing mists of those New Hampshire hills. 

There was an expression which Madeline Har- 
ris could not fathom in the deep gray eyes of the 
young minister as she gave him her hand, and 
then the trio went into the house together. 

The late August afternoon was looking toward 
the night, and Mrs. Truman was not long in pre- 
paring supper for her guest—albeit the hands 
which set a fragrant bouquet of wild flowers in 
the center of the table and arranged the old- 
fashioned china and silver cream-jug were soft 
and dimple ones—and as Algernon Sterling chat- 
ted over his chicken and coffee, with the fair re- 
sponsive face before him, it seemed to the young 
clergyman that it was almost the happiest sup- 
per of his life. Dear reader, Algernon Sterling 
was no hero of romances—no ideal of a young 
girl’s dreams and fancies; but he was a true, 
earnest, sincere Christian man. 

He had only just crossed his thirtieth Summer, 
but to a mind and heart like his those years had 
been full of varied observation and experience. 
His religion had crystallized into strong, settled 
purposes, the naturally warm and ardent im- 
pulses of his youth and its ambitions had changed 
into glowing aspirations for that high ideal of 
manhood which abode with Algernon Sterling 
from the time in which he had solemnly conse- 
crated to the service of the Master, and whose 
voice the young minister heard always in the 
stillness of his heart, “Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” 

Algernon Sterling was a deep, comprehensive, 
rather than a brilliant scholar; a little exclusive 
and introverted naturally; but his earnest desire 
to benefit and elevate others had made him social 
and responsive to all human hearts and needs, 
Madeline Harris thought their clerical guest un- 
like all men whom she had ever met, and from 
the first she was strangely interested in him, 
She was -accustomed to the society of gentlemen 
whom the world admired, and Madeline Harris, 
with her charms of person and grace of mind, had 
not reached her twenty-fourth birthday without 
frequent opportunities of making a brilliant 
match. 
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There were stately palaces on Fifth Avenue of 
which she might have been mistress, but her 
head had turned away from their owners, asking 
for something better and truer than they could 
offer it. 

Mr. Sterling at first puzzled her. She enjoyed 
his conversation, her innate convictions of truth 
and right indorsed his sentiments, but the new 
stand-point from which he looked out on human 
life, and its work and labors, were so unlike those 
of the people and society amid which she had 
been thrown, that it was not strange that the girl 
was at first startled and perplexed. Still thosé 
were happy, happy days which followed the 
young minister’s advent at farmer Truman’s. 

The two young people had rides among the old 
country roads that skeined the deep woods; they 
went blue-berrying on the hills; they read books 
a little; but more the pages of that grand scene- 
ry written on the mighty mountains and in the 
valleys which were sprinkled like green emeralds 
at their feet. They laid aside all social conven- 
tionalisms in the red farm-house. Mrs. Truman 
was busy all the day with the cares of a farmer’s 
wife, and Rachel, the gentle invalid, who was 
always thinking of others’ happiness before her 
own, was delighted to find that the young min- 
ister’s society afforded her cousin some change 
from what she feared must be the terrible monot- 
ony of her country life. 

But Madeline had been very happy with her 
relatives that Summer. She had paid the last 
debt on her uncle’s farm, and this had removéd a 
great burden from the heart of the old man, 
whose bent form and iron-gray locks bore unmis- 
takable evidence that his days of hard toil were 
nearly over; and the good her gift had done and 
the joy her presence was giving, had in return 
blessed Madeline, and she had not sighed for New 
York or Niagara. 

Two weeks had gone by on swift wings, and 
the last day of the minister’s visit at farmer Tru- 
man’s had come. This visit had already ex- 
panded a week beyond the clergyman’s original 
intention, but whenever he thought of leaving, a 
sweet face, with its deep, earnest eyes, and the 
smiles trembling back and forth on its lips, some- 
how kept him for another day. But at last a 
letter came which rendered departure imperative, 
and Mr. Sterling and Madeline went out to take 
their last walk together. 

They fell into an unusual silence, and the 
young minister was so absorbed in his reflections 
that he forgot to assist his companion across a 
narrow plank which spanned a pond several feet, 
deep about half a mile from farmer Truman’s 
house. The girl’s head grew dizzy, her foot 
slipped, and she would have fallen into the wa- 
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ter if the minister, startled by her exclamation, 
nad not caught her. 

“Miss Madeline, are you hurt? It was un- 
pardonable of me to let you attempt to cross 
alone.” : 

“My ankle pains me some; I think I sprained 
it slightly,” and she sank down on the grass. “I 
see it won’t do for me to attempt getting across 
the pond after you are gone.” 

She looked up with a smile, which went down 
like a line of light into the young minister’s 
heart. 

“Madeline,” he said—and as he heard his voice 
he wondered if his heart or his lips spoke— 
“Madeline, I should love to lead you over the 
wider stream of life, across another plank, the 
straight and narrow one which God has laid 
there for you.” 

The tears came into the large bright eyes, 
and Madeline answered sincerely as her compan- 
ion had spoken, “I hope that God’s hand will 
keep my feet from falling while they are on that 
plank, Mr. Sterling.” 

He looked on her, and Algernon Sterling felt 
that Madeline’s “hope” would be granted. He 
drew near to her, and the hand which rested on 
her lap was drawn into his. 

“ Madeline,” said the minister, “shall we walk 
over our life-stream together? You know how 
little I can offer you of all the world calls desira- 
ble; neither wealth, nor fame, nor earthly posi- 
tion, but a heart which will render you true and 
loving allegiance to its latest throb; so helping 
each to realize to the other our ideal of Christian 
manhood and womanhood—shall we walk, as I 
said, the road which leads heavenward?” 

Madeline Harris’s tender eyes made answer 
that her stammering lips could not answer, which 
satisfied the heart of Algernon Sterling. 

And so not at Newport, but in the old red 
farm-house among the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, was fulfilled the dreams of the heart of 
Madeline Harris in a way that she looked not 
for it. 


— oTo 


DELICACY AND TENDERNESS OF 
FEELING. 





Tue best parts of human qualities are the ten- 
derness and delicacy of feeling in little matters, 
the desire to soothe and please others, the minu- 
tiæ of the social virtues. Some ridicule these 
feminine attributes, which are left out of many 
men’s natures; but I have known the brave, the 
intellectual, the eloquent possess these gentle 
qualities; the braggart, the weak, never! Be- 
nevolence and feeling ennoble the most trifling 
actions. 








SATAN—A POEM. 





BY CYRUS WICK, 





I Am the darkness of the universe, 
A shadow cast by sin on God’s pure light, 
A God-like glory mingled with a curse, 
A day that faded to an endless night, 
The sum of evil always growing worse, 
The source of woe, the fount of sin and blight, 
A mirror, that, distorted in its make, 

Reflects God's image all deformed and marred; 
Changed shapes therein are what his good must take. 
Though I am fallen, ruined, scathed, and scarred, 

Much yet remains, and yet much did forsake 
Me when I left the brightly crowned and starred, 
And learned to sin, and proudly dared to break 
The law which kept His favor and regard, 
And fell from heaven to reach the fatal lake 
From which Hope, Peace, and Mercy are debarred. 
The art was mine that only could awake 
Discords to life that ever since have jarred. 
God’s wisdom, love, and peace, and blessedness 
Are ever darkly imaged back by me 
In cunning, hate, and wrath, and that distress 
From which I never, never can be free; 
They are all mine in measure to excess, 
But woe is more than all the rest can be; 
Rage, envy, sorrow, dread despair, and hate 
Are only woe in varied forms and names; 
In all of these I am supremely great, 
An eminence no one disputes or claims; 
These I create, and did originate, 
These are hell’s tortures and its quenchless flames. 


I am the wailing in the universe, 
The saddened echo of its joy and song, 
A glorious blessing blackened to a curse— 
In sorrow and in sin I am so strong, 
That God’s own brightness never doth disperse 
The dreary darkness of my woe and wrong. 
My solace is in action and in pride; 
They are by me most cherished and most prized ; 
My grief can be forgotten or defied, 
Eternal wrath can nearly be despised, 
So long as they are not to me denied; 
Yet they are woe that only is disguised 
The deeds of evil which I plan and do, 
Can cause me briefly almost to forget 
The deathless sorrows which have pierced me through; 
They hide at times that infinite regret, 
And sense of ill and ruin from my view, 
And this is all they have won for me yet. 
Unweariedly I scan the realms of space, 
For worlds to blight, for spirits to destroy ; 
I search them all to find a new-born race, 
To work its ruin or to mar its joy ; 
I wander viewlessly from place to place, 
My powers to use, my arts to thus employ. 
The first in sin, the infinite in grief, 
They found existence by my will and art; 
Of hell’s unnumbered throngs I am the chief— 
They have learned woes by what I did impart— 
Theirs are immeasurably small and brief 
Compared with mine, the founts from whence they 
start, 
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Day after day adds to my dismal host— 
Expands my sway, increases my control. 
The music that doth move and thrill me most 

Are wailings of a newly-ruined soul 
And echoes of its fall; by these engrossed 
I heed not wrath, although its thunders roll. 
Between a happy and a gloomy land 
There is a sea whose billows foam and roar 
Mine are the richly-laden barks which strand 
By evil guidance on the desert shore; 
But they are God’s my art can not command; 
They reach the haven and depart no more. 


More than a thousand thousand years ago 
I was a mighty angel near God’s throne, 
And great in bliss as I am now in woe, 
And bright among the brightest then I shone; 
My glory was peculiar in its glow, 
Its light ineffable was mine alone ; 
Two sins allied, ingratitude and pride, 
Destroyed my peace and caused me to rebel. 
That love then died which blest and sanctified, 
And I became all evil; then I fell; 
The arch-angelic talent misapplied 
Made me a devil, and the first in hell. 
All of my evil comes from one defect, 
All of my woe arises from one cause, 
The want of God; their cure I will reject 
Because my pride will never brook to pause; 
I differ only in this one respect 
From any angel that obeys His laws, 
Perfection still is mine in intellect, 
Consummate greatness save what sin impaired; 
But without God I never can reflect 
The light of gladness freely spared and shared, 
Without His love and goodness to direct; 
This is my state, this is the fate I dared. 
All seen in earth of wretchedness, 
Its many crimes, the blood which stains its sod, 
What is in hell of limitless distress, 
The fallen angels, each a curse and rod, 
Lost soul’s despair, these faithfully express 
What must result by being without God. 
Eternally my being will expand, 
My powers enlarge, yet I will only grow 
A vaster ruin that shall stately stand 
What it was once, and might have been to show; 
Increasing greatness only will command 
Increased capacity to suffer woe. 
I am a drear and never-ending night, 
Whose darkness is the shadow of despair; 
A sky of blackness full of clouds and blight— 
No star of hope is ever shining there— 
A sun that gives a gloom instead of light, 
Whose inky rays dim what is pure and fair, 
The spirit and pervading sense of pain, 
A dark remembrance of a dreadful fall, 
Regret that dies not, yet hath life in vain, 
Sin, sorrow, hate, despair, these are my all, 
My gloomy glories that shall never wane ; 
Their light is night, such as well might appall, 
Dread qualities that ever will remain, 
The only fires that burn within hell’s wall. 
There are rewards my servants seek and gain ; 
As they deserve, in portions great and small, 
I freely give, yet I no less retain; 








I give the gifts that I can not recall. 
A God-like spirit made with sin’s disease, 
A more than angel sick with endless ill. 
Man’s woes are dross, but mine are boundless seas; 
Mists rise from them the skies above to fill, 
And fall in rains of sorrow in the breeze ; 
Their bitter waters never will be still. 
The dreadful tempest of eternal wrath 
Will lash their billows with terrific roar, 
And circle round and round, and in one path, 
Returning each time fiercer than before, 
With horrors tenfold more than now it hath 
Will rage forever and for evermore. 


l —_ SoC os 


BIRDS. 





BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 





One said, “The bird that flutters least 
Is longest on the wing;” 

Long live such poets as to verse 
Can words of meaning bring! 


How many with the Scottish bard 
Cry out in their despair, 

“How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I so full of care?” 


There was “an ancient mariner,” 
Who shot an albatross— 

Let us count up our thoughtless deeds, 
And count with each a loss. 


O there ’s a bird—a rare old bird, 
Of which the poets sing— 

The bird that builds its eyrie high— 
The bird of tireless wing— 


Ambitious eagle, whose proud course 
To some lone summit tends, 

And if its home be made a wreck, 
In faith it yet ascends. 


O noble bird, O wondrous bird, 
It surely has no peer; 

It looks upon the scorching sun, 
And keeps its vision clear! 


Ye who are standing in the light 
Of glory’s noontide rays, 

So may you keep a steady eye, 
Undazzled by the blaze. 

Long ‘“Chillon’s Prisoner’? had watched 
The bright incarnadine 

That, deep’ning on his brother's cheek, 
But told of life’s decline. 


When went the only living love 
That his dark hours had blest, 
His heart had nothing more to fear, 

There came a fearful rest. 


And you have heard of that “bright bird,” 
Whose song’s melodious flow 

Awoke his ear that could not hear 
Lake Leman dash below. 


And so unto our hearts sometimes 
“A bird with azure wings” 

Comes lovingly in our despair, 
And blesses as it sings! 
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MADELINE HASCALL’S LETTERS. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER, 


LETTER TO HER MOTHER, 


TRELLISTON, November 10, 18—. 
Y OWN DEAR MOTHER,—Why should I 
write-down the events which you know so 
well already? You know all about the sweet, 
delicious change in my prospects; you planned 
with Paul all its arrangements and Arabian 
Night surprises; you were as secret, you dear, 
good, beloved conspirator, as possible, and now, 
after the grand denouement, you insist on hav- 
ing a written history of all the particulars, to 
deposit among the family archives. A rather 
unreasonable request, but I am too happy to re- 
fuse you any thing. 

Well, it was on a Wednesday evening in 
October that Tom came in and found me crying 
over Paul’s last letter, just received, because it 
contained no reference to his return. He looked 
a little surprised, but aunt Lucy explained, and 
then he agreed with me that it was very pro- 
voking. 

“Positively shabby,” he said. 

“Did you get a letter from him this mail?” I 
_ asked with a sudden hope that he had been more 
communicative with him. 

“No, pussy.” 

“ Last week, then. 


You got one last week?” 
“ Asif I should tell you.” 


“O, but you must. I know you got a letter 
by your looks. Be good and let me read it.” 

“Let you read my letters! My correspond- 
ents would have a word to say about that. But 
do n’t look so down-hearted. Get your hat and 
shawl and go with May and myself to inspect 
that cottage opposite the store, and afterward, if 
you wish it, just to reward you, I will show you 
the two short letters that your husband has 
written tome. I think, aunt Lucy, that I shall 
hire that cottage.” 

“Tt is a double house, Mr. Leslie. It was 
built for two families, for brothers. They did 
not occupy it, more than two years, and it has 
stood empty as long, though the grounds have 
been well kept around it. There was a rumor in 
the village last week that the families were com- 
ing back to live. Indeed, Martha Poole told me 
that any quantity of rich furniture had been 
unloaded there, but I never give a second thought 
to her news. Have you been over it?” 

“Yes, <A friend of mine has bought it, and is 
going to occupy the south part. If May likes 
the other tenement we shall move directly. She 
has been annoyed long enough by those Pooles.” 

“Well, I can’t blame you. I hope if you 
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move that you will have better company in the 
cottage.” 

“T am sure of that.” 

“Do you know your friend’s wife?” 

“A little. Come, Madeline, May will think I 
am spending the evening here.” 

I was hurrying down the walk, for I saw May 
waiting at the gate, when Tom stopped me. 

“T am going to give May a pleasant surprise,” 
he said gayly, “and you must dismiss that dole- 
ful face, or it will spoil all. I have already hired 
one-half of the cottage, and had the furniture 
that we left in town moved into it. It was our 
goods I expect that Martha Poole saw unloaded. 
She sees every thing, I believe. Thanks to her 
reputation for gossip, no one believed her. May 
will find all in readiness for housekeeping, except 
the few things we have used this Summer.” 

“ Ah, how pleased she will be!” 

I suppose my face cleared up a little as I 
spoke, for he nodded approvingly. 

“I knew you would be gratified, but remem- 
ber- May is not to know of this till we go over 
the house.” 

It was a charming evening, and just such a 
sunset as no month save golden October could 
produce. There was a soft haze upon the hill- 
tops, and a delicate mist over the river, but the 
crimson maples and yellow birches never looked 
more radiant. The Summer flowers and the 
blossoms of early Autumn had departed, but 
there were starry asters gleaming out from many 
a garden, and the road was bordered with the 
hardy golden rod. Purple grapes hung in ripe 
clusters In warm southern corners, where the 
frost could not reach them, and the children were 
shouting and playing among the late fruits of 
the orchards. 

Still I could not recover my spirits. Even 
May’s good fortune and pleasant prospects helped 
to sadden me. I felt my own desolation more 
keenly as I contrasted my lot with hers. Paul’s 
strange silence in regard to the future boded any 
thing but good to my morbidly-excited fancy. 
In fact, I was just ready for another good crying- 
spell when we arrived at the cottage. How 
pretty and cheerful it looked in the mellow light! 
What a cozy, home look it had! It had no 
other look for me, beautiful as it is. The light 
piazzas, still partially draped with faded vines, 
the box borders of the flower-beds, whose Sum- 
mer glory had departed, in their beauty and par- 
tial desolation seemed to sympathize with me. 
I think I was never made so sad by borrowed 
trouble in my life. 

There are two front doors, and Tom, unlocking 
one, ushered us at once into the hall. 

“Look, Tom!” was May’s first exclamation as 
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she pointed to a hat-tree and umbrella-stand. 
“I thought you said Mr. Grant's things were all 
taken out of the house. Don’t you think that 
hat-tree very much like ours?” 

“Darker, is it not?” 

“No, the very shade. Ah, I remember it so 
well. I have never seen one like it till now.” 

“I fancy there is not much difference in such 
things.” 

“But ours was peculiar. It was uncle John’s 
gift, you know. He said he wanted room for his 
broad brim when mamma joked him. about its 
size. He had my name put on a bit of silver 
on the back of the mirror, Maddie. It was my 
married name, and it looked so queer before we 
were married. What fun you made of it, Tom! 
Do you remember? Turn it round, please, and 
let me see the back, or I shall keep the impres- 
sion that it is mine indeed.” 

“Nonsense, May. See, this is the parlor. 
How do you like it?” 

O, mamma, I wish you could have seen her 
amazed look as she saw before her a perfect fac- 
simile of those pretty rooms in Tenth-street, 
where they lived before Tom’s misfortunes in 
trade. She did not speak, but she stood with 
her lips parted, her hands clasped, and such a 
lovely flush upon her cheek! 

I never saw her look so very beautiful, not 
even when she reigned the acknowledged belle 
of our gay city circle. I suppose Tom thought 
so, too, for when I glanced from her to him he 
was regarding her with a mixture of love and 
reverent admiration that almost made him pass- 
ably good looking. She understood every thing 
at once. The revelations of the other rooms 
were no surprise at all. She took them as mat- 
ters of course. 

“QO, Tom,” were her first words, “what a 
beautiful home! Let us thank God for it. And 
let us begin our life here by raising an altar for 
daily prayer and thanksgiving.” 

Tom has hitherto shrunk from the performance 
of this duty, though he and May both have 
joined the Church as probationers, but he could 
no longer resist her earnest wish. 

“I promise to do as you ask, May,” he 
answered solemnly, “God being my helper.” 

We went over the other rooms. You know 
how conveniently they are arranged. From the 
cozy sitting-room a bay window opens upon a 
round grass plat, where some late dahlias were 
still in blossom. Every thing ‘spoke of good 
taste as well as ingenuity on the part of the 
architect. 

But I, still perverse and unthankful among so 
many beauties, only sighed more deeply than 
ever for my husband and a home. At last May 


asked who was to live in the other part of the 
house. 

“A dear friend of mine. 
and his wife will be great friends. 
as the school-girls say.” 

“Tt is the sunny side,” said May. 

“Yes; and it has one luxury that our part 
does not yet command.” 

“What is it, I wonder?’ said May, whose 
pleased eyes still wandered restlessly from one 
household treasure to another. 

“A good library opens from the sitting-room.” 

“I am content,” she replied cheerily. “The 
library will come in time if God prospers us, and 
if they are such friends of yours we will borrow 


I prophesy that you 
Inseparable, 





all their books. I wish we could just peep into 
that part.” 

“OQ, Eve! Well, I can easily gratify you, for 
this key will unlock both parts.” 

“ Perhaps,” I objected, “the owner might not 
relish such a liberty.” 

“T have his permission, Mrs. Fastidiousness, 
to visit his library at pleasure. Come, May, let 
us goin at once. J am impatient to get through 
with our explorations.” 

“O, Tom, what a story! when you said it 
would take all the evening to look over the 
premises.” 

“Did I? Well, I am at your service. And 
first, here is the hall which has not a peculiar 
hat-tree. Next come the parlors, which have no 
familiar aspect to dazzle you. Madeline, do try 
to speak to a fellow once more. What do you 
think of this painting?” 

“Tt is very beautiful,’ I answered with an 
effort, for I saw nothing distinctly because of the 
tears that would come. But as I rallied from 
my childish weakness I could not help observing 
that every article of furniture, every painting, 
and even the tiny statuettes on the shelves and 
brackets were arranged in accordance with the 
odd taste that had disposed such things in our 
old home, mamma. How you all laughed at my 
queer ways, then! 

“Why, Madeline!” exclaimed May, “every 
thing here reminds me of you. It is exactly in 
your style. Have you observed it, Tom?” 

“ Who is this friend of yours?” I asked sud- 
denly. 

“He is to be my partner in business. I have 
already found it to be lucrative, but he has 
capital to enlarge our trade, and the future looks 
very promising.” 

“But who is he?” I asked again with a sud- 
den tremor at my heart, for I thought I detected 
an anxious meaning in his glance at me while 
evading a direct reply. “He has a name, I sup- 
pose. What is it?” 
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“ How inquisitive you are! I will tell you all 
I know about him if you will first sit down. 
Splendid chairs,” said Tom carelessly, but still, 
as I saw, watching me closely. “He is a friend 
of mine, with whom I have lately corresponded, 
and who has safely returned from California, and 
who—what is the matter, Madeline?” 

“Tell me where he is and when I shall see 
him again.” 

“Not till you get a little color in your cheeks. 
May, bring some water.” 
“No, no,” I gasped. 

He is safe?” 

“To be sure he is. All right. As brown as a 
nut and as hearty as a bear. I saw him this 
very afternoon, you little unbeliever, and he was 
A Number 1. He invited May and myself to 
tea this evening, and he is just now waiting to 
see his wife in the little library.” 

I tried to get up, but the excitement had 
rendered me powerless, and Tom fairly carried 
me to the library door and placed me in the arms 
of my husband, from whom, please God, I shall 
never be parted again till death. O, what a 
happy hour we spent! I could not take in at 


“Only tell me at once. 


once all the blessed truth. How ashamed I felt 
of my sadness and repining! And when I learned 
how merciful our Heavenly Father had been to 


Paul, how he had been led by the Holy Spirit to 
the Lamb of God who taketh away our sins, I 
felt that my cup of joy was full. 

Tom gave us just an hour to recognize each 
other in. He left May crying for joy in the 
parlor, and in an incredible short time managed 
to get uncle and aunt seated as host and hostess 
at our table, not to favor us, he affirmed, but 
that Ais appetite, rendered ravenous by delay, 
might be attended to. Then he rang the table- 
bell close to our door, till we were obliged to 
come out and be congratulated. I was perfectly 
bewildered. The table had such a winning, do- 
mestic look, and there by the bright tea-urn 
stood your own invaluable housekeeper waiting 
for my orders. 

“Ts it not a dream, May?” I asked doubtfully. 

“Tf it is you can’t wake up, for I have been 
pinching myself and rubbing my eyes to no pur- 
pose this half hour.” 

“Must you go back to the old place to-night?” 

“Yes, but only for to-night. I shall be back 
in the morning. O, Madeline, are nt you glad 
that Mr. Hascall has returned wnexpectedly 2” 

Come out and see us, dear mamma, Come 
and spend the Winter with us if you can. You 


will not find it dull at all, and it will just cure’ 


your dyspepsia to live in our pure country air. 
Try it and see. 


Your affectionate daughter, MADELINE. 
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SISTER SULLIVAN’S NARROW HOUSE. 


BY HARRIET N. BABB. 
O not fancy sister Sullivan was dead, dear 
reader, when she occupied her “narrow 
house!” On the contrary, she was both “alive 
and well,” and more than that, one of the most 
active and influential members of the Church. 
Even the gentlemen declared that her remarks 
in class meeting were touchingly eloquent, and 
proclaimed her a “superior woman,” while all 
who attended the female prayer meeting felt that 
sister Sullivan had “a wonderful gift in praying 
aloud!” And her “narrow house”—so far from 
being the dark and dreary place which we shud- 
dered to think of as the home of any loved one— 
had plenty of doors and windows to let in the 
cheerful sunlight, a parlor beautifully furnished, 
and a pantry and store-room, each containing as 
many mice things as any lover of “goodies” 
could desire. 

And yet the occupant constantly spoke of her 
pleasant abode in those suggestively-gloomy 
terms, “our narrow house.” Do you ask why? 
Some good people who possessed largely that 
blessed gift of charity which “ thinketh no evil,” 
said it was only a foolish figure of speech which 
sister Sullivan had fallen into the habit of using, 
while others said she called her house narrow, 
hoping thus to hide the fact that the soul of the 
owner was narrower still! Which of these self- 
constituted judges were nearest the ¿ruth in their 
conclusions we shall leave to our readers to 
determine, contenting myself with the detail of 
one or two scenes from her life. 

I shall never forget the surprise I felt when I 
first heard her use the phrase “our narrow 
house,” A young school girl, I was passing an 
afternoon where rich and poor, young and old 
met and mingle with more freedom than else- 
where, and where the happy possessors of gold 
thimbles—so becoming to snowy fingers—may 
display them to such good advantage, Need I 
give the place its name, or do you already recog- 
nize it as a “sewing society ?” 

I chanced to be seated near enough to Mrs. 
Sullivan to notice her elegant French collar and 
the rich “thread lace” on her cap, as well as to 
be edified by the remarks she uttered upon the 
worldly spirit of young people of “our day,” 
and their sinfulness in wishing to participate in 
scenes of gayety. Now, as I was so shy that 
the thought of “having ever to go into society” 
was torture, my heart responded to her senti- 
ments, and I felt that my “elders” had spoken 
truth when they pronounced Mrs. Sullivan a 
superior woman, though a blooming girl who sat 
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next me—one who could both adorn and enjoy a 
festal gathering—uttered many expressions of 
dissent and dissatisfaction, but in tones that only 
reached my ears. 

By and by an aged lady crossed the room and 
took a seat near sister Sullivan, to tell her of a 
case of distress of which she had just heard. A 
most excellent widow, a member of their Church, 
whom every body knew as “nurse Brown,” was 
lying ill from over-exertion and loss of rest. 
Unable to pay her rent, an unfeeling landlord 
threatened to turn her into the street. 

“ And now, sister Sullivan,” said the speaker, 
“every body knows us, and I want you to go 
with me to that miserable landlord and tell him 
we will see that the rent is paid if he will 
only leave the poor woman in peace till she has 
a chance to get well. Can you not go with me 
on our way home?” 

“No,” said sister Sullivan, “and I can tell you 
of a better way than that. I’m not willing to 
have a cent of my money go to that man, and, 
besides, her rent is only a small part of her ex- 
penses. She must have fuel, and food, and care 
as well as shelter. Now, my plan is this—our 
house is too narrow to admit of my doing so— 
let one of the sisters give her a home for the 
Winter. Some of you have plenty of room to 


do it, and in a family her food and fire would 
scarcely be felt, while it would be so much easier 
to nurse her at home than to have to go out to 


wait upon her. This is, as sister Clarke says, a 
ease of true charity, and I hope some of you 
dear sisters will feel disposed to treat it as such. 
I would be glad to give the poor woman a home 
with us if we only had a larger house, but our 
house is so extremely narrow that it would be 
impossible.” 

Then, drawing out her gold watch, she said, 
“You must excuse me if I leave a little earlier 
than usual to-day. My husband has invited 
Judge J. and two or three other gentlemen to 
supper, and I must hurry home or my cook will 
be sure to have the turkey under-done a&d the 
oysters over-done,” and, putting her shining 
thimble in her pocket, she adjusted her rich silk 
cloak and velvet hat, and, while putting on her 


gloves, remarked, “I do hope some of you sisters : 


will feel your hearts enlarged sufficiently to give 
poor nurse Brown a home for a few months, she 
is so worthy of your kindness. As I said be- 
fore, I should be happy to do it if our house were 
not so narrow, but we live in hopes of an en- 
largement some day,” and with a graceful in- 
clination and pleasant “good evening, ladies,” 
left the room. 

“An enlargement of what, house or heart?” 
whispered the young friend beside me. 


“Poor sister Sullivan has always lived in such 
a very narrow house,” said one, 

“And yet how cheerfully she bears up under 
such ‘a thorn in the flesh’ as her ‘narrow 
house’ must be!” said another. 

Now, the idea of Mrs. Sullivan’s house being 
more narrow than those of her neighbors had 
never occurred to me before, and as I sat stitch- 
ing away at the wristband I was making, my 
thoughts were busy with those odd words “ our 
narrow house.” I had passed her house a hun- 
dred times on my way to school, and had always 
thought it a pretty place, and I could not be 
mistaken init. Still that evening I went three 
squares out of my direct way home to take 
another look at that narrow house. Yes, there 
it stood just as I thought, with its fresh white 
paint and green blinds, and a flight of stone steps 
leading to the hall door. I knew that it was not 
a double house, that it had rooms only on one 
side of the hall, but the lot was deep, and the 
house extended far back. As I walked on I 
could count ever so many side windows, from 
which a flood of light was pouring, telling of 
company and feasting within. 

“How strange that she should call it their 
narrow house!” I said to myself as I noticed so 
many more unpretending ones around it in which 
I knew the rites of hospitality were exercised 
ungrudgingly. There was Mrs. T. just opposite, 
whose house contained only two rooms and an 


-attic, yet she was always ready to offer a home 


to the poor and needy, and if, as the neighbors 
said; she erred in sheltering not only all “the 
lame, but also the lazy of the land,” her errors 
at least were on the side of charity. 

I may as well say here that, on the plea of her 
“narrow house,” Mrs. Sullivan did nothing for 
poor nurse Brown till sister Clarke gave her a 
home in her family. True, she had only half as 
many rooms as Mrs. Sullivan, but then her heart 
was enlarged by the care of six children, while 
the other lady had only one. After nurse Brown 
was comfortably established there Mrs. Sullivan 
called in several times to see her, and when it 
was found that she could not get well offered up 
some most excellent prayers at her bedside. 
After her death she even shed tears while dis- 
coursing upon the Christian graces of their de- 
parted sister. 

Although that was the first time I heard Mrs. 
Sullivan use the expression “our narrow house,” 
it was by no means the last. On every occasion 
when Church members were called upon to ex- 
tend hospitality to a brother or sister in poverty 
her invariable excuse for failing to meet the call 
was “our house is too narrow.” 

So when a meeting of Conference was held in 
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their town she intimated to her minister that 


they would be happy to entertain the Rey. Drs, 
so and so, but that their house was so narrow 
they could not think of accommodating any 
others. But once it happened that after all the 
other brethren and sisters had their houses full— 
some of them even to the extent of making up 
beds in every room—a plain but most excellent 
minister came “at the eleventh hour” from an 
obscure field of labor. After searching all over 
town for “room for one more,” the pastor of the 
Church took him with many apologies to the 
wealthy Mr. Sullivan’s, because he knew that, 
despite their “narrow house,” they still had a 
comfortable bed unappropriated. The black looks 
with which he was greeted by sister Sullivan 
made him secretly hope that the good brother he 
was consigning to those “narrow quarters” was 
not unduly sensitive about the little matter of a 
welcome from his hostess, saying to himself, 
“Woe to the luckless man if his digestive pow- 
ers are capable of being affected by the con- 
sciousness that he is entertained grudgingly and 
only through necessity.” A thousand woes to 
this same poor man when it was found that he 
had been so indiscreet as to bring his wife 
with him. The black silk dress which she has 
worn so carefully for five years, and the bonnet 
she bleached and trimmed herself, what business 
have they there? Their owner “had better have 
staid at home and tended her cow and pig in- 
stead of following her husband to Conference.” 
So said Mrs. Sullivan to her cook when the door 
was ajar between them and the room in which 
the poor minister’s wife was sitting. 

“QO, could she but know,” she said to herself, 
“how many years I have pined for this privilege, 
feeling that heart and mind would both be en- 
larged and quickened by it, and how I expect to 
live upon the memory of it for the rest of my 
days, she surely would not grudge me a home so 

‘long as none of her family are put out of their 
regular sleeping places through my being here.” 

Poor woman! She had strained every nerve 
to come to this meeting of Conference with the 
same intense longings with which the devout 
Israelites formerly went up to Jerusalem, and 
now as she gains the high mountain-summit of 
religious privilege her ardor is damped, her en- 
joyment marred by the consciousness that the 
house in which she stays is too narrow to hold 
any but distinguished members of Conference. 
During their journey home this sister told her 
husband that she had thought of making it an 
especial subject of prayer that sister Sullivan 
might receive not a broader house but a broader 
heart, but that upon reflection she had abandoned 
the idea. 





“ Why so?” asked he. 

“Because,” she replied, “prayer to be effectual 
must be offered in faith, and I have none in this 
matter; for if the Lord were to seek an entrance, 
with a view of enlarging her heart, I verily 
believe she would close it against him, crying 
out, ‘It is too narrow to admit youl ” 

“Why, my dear, I never knew you so unchar- 
itable before.” 

“No? Well, it all comes of my sleeping in 
that ‘narrow house; but when I get back to our 
plain little home I will forget all this and treas- 
ure up only the good things I heard at Confer- 
ence.” 

Years passed on, bringing increased wealth to 
the coffers of brother Sullivan, and removing 
from his wife all right to use the oft-repeated 
term “our narrow house,” for they had erected 
an elegant home, with a broad hall running 
through the center, while the spacious and lofty 
rooms were the wonder and admiration of all 
who saw them. Had her heart enlarged in pro- 
portion to her dwelling? Our readers shall 
judge of that. I will only relate one more in- 
cident in the life of sister Sullivan and then close 
this article, which is already longer than I in- 
tended it to be. : 

At a time of especial interest in the Church 
several strangers were present, and brother and 
sister Sullivan had the honor of entertaining the 
Rey. Dr. D. and President M. They had been 
duly expected, and great preparations were made 
for them. The dwelling was in most perfect 
order, and the host and hostess in their best 
attire and best of moods attended the Saturday 
meetings and looked forward to unclouded en- 
joyment and a feast of fat things on the Sab- 
bath. But as they returned from the afternoon 
service the calm and peace of sister Sullivan’s 
soul was disturbed by the arrival of unexpected 
and unwelcome guests, Her husband had intro- 
duced her at the church door to brother and 
sister “somebody,” and had said to them, “ Come 
right home with us, we have plenty of room;” 
and with a mere “thank you, we will,” the man 
had taken his meek wife upon his arm and fol- 
lowed them home, There they were in her best 
parlor, which had been opened for her more dis- 
tinguished visitors, the man drying his boots on 
her white marble hearth, and the woman saying 
how glad she was to meet those whose writings 
she had read with such lively interest. Sister 
Sullivan looked at her for a moment, then beck- 
oned her husband into the hall, and with a glance 
at the old-fashioned carpet-bag which lay there 
asked, “Who are these people, my dear, whom 
you picked up so unceremoniously ?” 

“Why, wife,” in a deprecating tone, “this is 
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the Rev. Mr. C., from W., of whom you have 
so often heard me speak, and his wife is an 
admirable woman. We must make her visit as 
pleasant as we can, for it is n’t often she gets 
away from home, poor thing!” Seeing the cloud 
still resting upon his wife’s brow he added, “ You 
know, my dear, our minister and I staid at their 
house during quarterly meeting at W., and sister 
C. was so kind and so anxious to make us com- 
fortable. I told her then that if ever she visited 
P. she must come at once to our house and stay 
with us.” 

A smile at last appeared on sister Sullivan’s 
face, but it was not a kindly one—her husband 
knew that before she asked, “O, was that the 
place where they were so poor that they had no 
meat in the house except a ham bone, which fig- 
ured on the table every day? Truly you are 
under great obligations for such princely hospi- 
tality !” 

“Wife! they gave us the very best they had, 
and how that woman worked and planned to af- 
ford us tempting variety out of her scanty mate- 
rials, you would have been surprised at the talent 
she displayed.” 

“Talents as brilliant as her pots and kettles, 
and of the same high order,” sneered the lady. 

“But you will try and make her welcome?” 

“TJ can’t act the hypocrite, and”— The parlor 
door opened and the object of this colloquy stood 
before them, her bonnet still on, for no one had 
asked her to lay it aside. Mrs. Sullivan looked 
confused, but the stranger said in a self-possessed, 
lady-like way, “As you have other guests already 
I fear we shall be intruding if we stay. I used 
to have an old friend living in P., and I will go 
out and try to find her.” Mrs. Sullivan looked 
decidedly relieved, but her husband interfered, 
saying pleasantly, “Do you think we are going 
to let you slip away from us in that unceremoni- 
ous way, and after all your kindness to me? I 
happen to be master of this house, and I order 
you to go up stairs with my wife, take off your 
bonnet, brush your hair if you like, and then 
come down and help us to enjoy our supper and 
our social evening. I know you will be inter- 
ested in our guests if you are not in us, and I 
consider it a great thing to have a visit from 
such a confirmed stay-at-home as yourself.” 

“My staying at home,” replied the visitor, 
“has been a matter of necessity rather than of 
choice.” 

“Well, now that we have you we will keep 
you,” he said, leading her away from the street 
door and toward the staircase; “here, wife, take 
as good care of her as she did of me!” 

It made no difference to the stranger that all 
the best apartments—the doors of which were 
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thrown open for display—were passed by and she 
was shown to a plainly-furnished little room at 
the rear of the house; but it did make a differ- 
ence in her enjoyment that all the kindness came 
from her host, while the lady of the house spoke 
no word of welcome. 

“ Perhaps she is naturally cold and reserved in 
her manners,” she said to herself, “so I will try 
not to feel hurt or ill at ease,” and so fancying 
herself strong in this resolution she returned to 
the parlor to enjoy the rich treat which the con- 
versation of those distinguished clergymen af- 
forded her. When they were conducted into the 
supper-room, Where costly viands were prepared 
and set out in a style such as she had not seen 
since she became the wife of a poor Methodist 
minister, the marked difference which her hostess 
made in attending to the comfort of her guests 
drove her out of the eharitable conclusion that 
she had only been stiff and cold to her because 
“naturally reserved in manner.” During the 
entire evening she saw more and more clearly 
that her first instinct had been a true one, and 
that herself and husband were too small people to 
be welcome to the hospitality of that great house. 
Their hostess expressed much anxiety that Dr. 
D. and President M. might find their beds com- 
fortable; but for herself and husband there was 
only a brief “good night,” and the greeting next 
morning was, if possible, still more short and 
cold. Mrs. C. was glad to leave at an early hour 
for Church, which she entered with the comforta- 
ble feeling that all were welcome there. At the 
close of the services her old friend recognized her, 
and coming forward said cordially, “Do come 
with me.” ; 

“But have you room?” 

“T have other guests, but have reserved the 
half of my bed expressly for you; so you must 
come,” and after a polite apology to her hostess 
of the past night, she was only too happy to go 
with her friend. As soon as they were alone in 
her little room she said, “ You must excuse me 
for insisting upon bringing you to such plain ac- 
commodations, but I knew that if you were stay- 
ing at sister Sullivan’s you would not have a 
very cordial welcome, and that is more to a wo- 
man than luxuries or splendor, I thought your 
husband might stay there, for men do n’t feel such 
slights as we do.” 

“ No, indeed, they are not stung by them as 
we women are. I am so glad to be here where I 
can breathe freely again. You do n’t know how 
strangely I felt!” 

“Yes I do; we all know sister Sullivan’s ways 
pretty well. She loves to entertain the great 
ones of the Church, but to the little ones of the 
flock she has no desire to minister.” 
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“HOW GREAT A MATTER A LITTLE 
FIRE KINDLETH.” 





BY MRS. BITHIA B. LEAVITT. 





“TDA, you are a spoiled child.” 

“Spoiled! Why, uncle Philip, indeed I’m 
not,” but the very tone of voice, and toss of the 
head, and pout of the lip served to confirm the 
truth of the uncle’s assertion. 

The young girl bounded from the room, and as 
“Uncle Philip” gazed at the -graceful creature 
leaping and dancing about the lawn in the very 
exuberance of her spirits, he first smiled with 
proud satisfaction, and then sighed as he turned 
from the open window, exclaiming half aloud, 
“Tmpulse embodied. I don’t know what will 
become of her, I’m sure.” 

“Why, uncle Philip, what made you sigh so? 
I am not spoiled, and I’m not going to be 
spoiled,” and the gay girl pounced in again and 
perched herself on her uncles knee. “ You ’ll 
see if I don’t act just right before all those great 
people that are to dine here to-day—just as 
uncle Philip’s niece ought to behave, But, look, 
look, there they come now, see!” and, drawing 
herself up with mock dignity, Ida pursed up her 
mouth, gave a-kind of affected little cough, and, 
during the ceremony of an introduction, and the 
conversation that followed, naught but a certain 
twinkle of the eye and a twitch of the mouth, 
alone intelligible to uncle Philip, showed that 
the really-dignified, self-possessed young lady 
was acting any part foreign to her nature, 

The dinner passed, the guests dispersed, and 
as the last carriage rolled away, Ida Merton 
drew up an ottoman between her aunt and uncle 
and inquired laughingly, “There, didn’t I do it? 
didwt I? Aunty, does it not give you a com- 
fortable feeling to know I can behave properly? 
Who would have thought to-day I was that very 
‘embodied impulse’ uncle Philip was talking 
about? calling me a spoiled child, too! I am 
sure I was as demure and modest as could be. 
Was n’t I, uncle Phil?” 

“But it was all put on.” 

“Yes, but I must ‘assume a virtue if I have 
it not,’ and perhaps by assuming it often enough 
it will become my own. Do you, aunty, think 
there is any hope of me?” 

“Yes, dear, much. In a few years we’ll see 
you settled down into a nice, quiet wife, sub- 
missively attending to your husband’s wants, 
and never even dreaming—” 

“Submissively attending, indeed! You’llnever 
gee me a nice, quiet wife. I love freedom too 
well. Besides, why should I marry? Haven’t 
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and every thing I want? and have n't I the 
dearest and best parents in my uncle and aunt? 
Think you, aunty, I would put myself in such 
bondage? No, no, I love to be free, free, free. 
Why did you ever marry, aunt Catherine? But 
then you could n’t help loving uncle Phil,” and 
Ida gave a very confirmatory hug and kiss; 
“and, too, if you had wt, what would have be- 
come of poor little me?” 

The spirit was saddened in an instant. The 
orphan threw one arm around her aunt’s neck 
and the other around her uncle’s and burst into 
tears. 

“O, dear aunty, dear uncle, I wish I was more 
worthy of your love, more gentle, more as you 
would like me to be. Indeed, indeed I do,” and 
the poor child sobbed heavily upon their bosom. 
Both united to soothe this sudden ebullition of 
grief, and their caresses soon brought back the 
bright smiles that ever -penetrated like warm 
sunshine to their very heart’s core. 

The orphan Ida never knew a mother’s com- 
panionship. The little flower had scarcely un- 
folded its tiny petals to receive the genial dews 
and sunlight of a mother’s smiles ere death’s 
cloudy darkness came between. Emerging from 
its gloom, it was but just feebly reaching forth 
its tendrils to entwine that other prop ere it was 
shattered by the same stern power. Thus from 
a mature infancy the two beings Ida only knew 
as parents received the warm out-gushings of 
an affectionate nature. Affectionate she really 
was, but Ida’s will had never been conquered 
either by herself or others. Under the gentle 
indulgences of her home it had strengthened 
fearfully, and at the age of fifteen a most in- 
domitable spirit flashed from her eye, quivered 
intensely around the rose-bud mouth, and darted 
from the tongue whenever any very decided 
opposition to her wishes occurred. Every linea- 
ment of her face bespoke the deep workings of an 
uncurbed heart. 

This impatience of control was Ida’s most 
glaring fault, otherwise she was affectionate, but 
as sensitive as affectionate. Buoyant and vola- 
tile, she could be saddened in an instant. The 
least word spoken in censure started a tear and 
drew a cloud over her spirit. And it was no 
wonder, as her uncle looked upon the impulsive 
girl, life with its reality of denials formed in his 
mind a striking contrast with the unreflecting 
joyousness that characterized her life from month 
to year. 

Two ladies were seated together in a tastefully- 
adorned parlor near the suburbs of the city of R. 
Far enough removed from the din and bustle of 
commercial life, it was not so distant as to pre- 
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vent easy access—far enough to entice within its 
groves the sweet birds of many a wing that, 
from the first chirp of the opening Spring till the 
last prolonged note of the receding Summer, built 
their nests, and kissed the flowers, and flitted 
over the windows, and twittered among the 
branches, and nestled among the shrubs. The 
elder of the ladies seemed in delicate health by 
she pale cheek and languor that pervaded every 
movement; but a calm serenity that composed 
the brow and gentle light that radiated the 
countenance showed plainly that nature’s rest- 
lessness had been hushed and sweet resignation 
implanted within. 

“ Alice, dear,’ said she, “draw the blind a 
little lower and I will rest upon the sofa.” 

The daughter was obeying when a servant 
brought a letter, which she eagerly claimed as 
she recognized the handwriting of a friend. 

“From Ida,” she exclaimed, hastily tearing it 
open. “O, listen, mamma. After all it is only 
a note she writes: 


DzaR ALicE,—Come next week. It is all arranged 
and the day set. Henry insists we must be married 
next month, but I do not consent. I won't consent till 
the 20th of the month after, which is my birthday. Of 
course he yields, though not in the most graceful style. 
O, Ally, dear, I’m so happy. Be sure and come as 
soon as possible, because, you know, we have every 
thing to talk about. Tell dear Mrs. Irvine to please be 
well enough by that time. It will be our most charm- 
ing season, and she has always promised to visit us. I 
can not write any more now, because I am going to 
ride with Henry. I wonder if I’ll ever remember to 
say Mr. Rogers before people! Good-by. 

Your affectionate IDA MERTON. 

P. 8. I quite forgot to say uncle Philip says I may 
have every thing as I please. Of course, you know, I 
must, but then it is pleasant for him and aunty of their 
own accord to let me. And they know, too, I am not 
very humble in my requests. I. M. 


“Dear child,” said Mrs. Irvine, “I hope her 
bright spirit will never be clouded.” 

“O, mamma, please do not look so, Your 
face and voice are quite tinged with sadness. 
Who could be happier than Ida, and Henry 
Rogers is all that even you could wish in a son,” 

“All, my daughter?” j 

“ Well, I know, mamma, he is not a Christian, 
but in every other respect.” 

“Yes, dearest, in many respects Henry is a 
noble man, but he has a proud heart and strong 
will, and I do not know whether he and Ida will 
properly assimilate.” : 

“But he loves her so devotedly.” 

“Ido not doubt that. Still, Ida has such an 
impetuous, overtowering will I would much 
rather see her marry a Christian. If Henry 
does not happen to strike upon a peculiarly right 
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kind of influence I fear for them,” and Mrs. 
Irvine shook her head doubtingly. 

“O, please, mamma, do not fear any thing,” 
and Alice kissed her mother’s cheek coaxingly. 
“With your permission I’ll write at once to dear 
Ida and tell her I’ll go in two weeks.” 

As Alice skipped up the stairs to her own 
room she thought it was so strange mothers were 
so much more anxious about their daughters 
marriages than they were of their own. Mamma 
had told her she had only been acquainted with 
her papa a few months before their marriage. 

Ere many days the young friends were in 
earnest and protracted consultations, and finally 
arrived at the mutually-satisfactory conclusion 
that the trousseau was “perfect.” 

Mrs. Irvine was well enough to attend her 
young friend’s wedding, and as Alice was arrang- 
ing the long and expensively rich vail that fell 
like a cloud of spray around the delicate form of 
the bride, and twining with tasteful fingers the 
blossoms that confined the folds, she quietly slip- 
ped into the room and stood by her side till all 
was completed. Taking her hand affectionately, 
Mrs. Irvine drew her aside from the circle of 
bride’s maids, and with a sweetness and solem- 
nity that thrilled all, and that all ever remem- 
bered, she placed her own thin, delicate palm 
lightly upon her brow, and in a low voice 
breathed only such a blessing that can come 
alone from a Christian mother’s heart, 

Yes, Ida Merton was lovely, and that night 
radiantly so. Delicate every feature. The form 
slender and graceful. Arrayed with faultless 
taste, with but a single jewel—his gift. But, O, 
in neither feature, nor form, nor attire consisted 
the beauty that attracted the gaze and touched 
the heart of all who thronged the gilded apart- 
ments of her palace home. There was a light 
that beamed from that azure eye, a tone that 
breathed from the speaking lips that told, all 
unconsciously to herself, that the deeps of her 
heart had been opened and were sending forth 
the sweets of a pure, childlike love, 

“What a bold, willful wife you’ve got, Rog- 
ers!” exclaimed uncle Philip one day a few weeks 
after Ida’s marriage. ‘Here I have been trying 
to show her how foolish for you two to keep up 
a separate establishment. But no, her will is 
set, and she is determined to have a house of her 
own.” ; 

“Did she never show any before her mar- 
riage?” inquired Mr. Rogers, smiling and look- 
ing toward his pretty wife, evidently thinking 
her way of showing “her will” was at least very 
becoming. i 

“O, yes, she was always terribly willful, always, 
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and I never did know how to manage her, neither 
did her aunt Catherine; but I cherished the idea 
that when you took her in hand you’d make 
something out of her. But the perversity about 
this housekeeping business shows not much prog- 
ress has been-made,” and, despite uncle Phil’s 
affection, there was real vexation in his voice. 

“O, never fear, my good sir,” said Mr. Rogers, 
drawing his wife’s hand within his arm. “Come, 
Ida, let us take a walk. It is so delightful this 
evening.” 

As the couple passed out Ida looked archly 
back to her uncle, as much as to say, “You 
need n’t think, uncle Phil, I’m going to yield the 
point.” 

They walked for some time beneath the broad 
shade of the tree, conversing upon various topics, 
when Henry said in a quiet tone as if to himself, 
“ His heart seems so set upon it.” 

“Whose heart—set upon what?” 

“Why, your uncle and aunt seem so desirous 
we should remain with them, and—” 

“Well, I will not.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I want to have a house of our own. 
And then, you know, it will be so pleasant for 
aunty and uncle to visit us, and then I’m going 
to learn to be a first-rate, a splendid house- 
keeper, and I want my own house to learn 
in; and, besides—O, I could give a hundred 
reasons.” 

“Can not you sacrifice the hundred for one 
more noble, Ida?” 

“Pray, what one can outweigh my hundred?” 

“That of simply gratifying your parents.” 

Parents! Ah, yes, uncle Philip and aunt Cathe- 
rine Stanforth had been affectionate, indulgent, 
but, alas! dangerously-indulgent parents, for, 
not knowing what to do or how to do in Ida’s 
moral education, as other parents in similar cir- 
cumstances, they did nothing, and Ida’s nature 
was very natural in most of its developments. 

She was silent for some moments, as if weigh- 
ing the possibility of acquiescence, but at length 
answered decidedly, “Well, I love uncle Phil 
and aunty dearly, and would like to gratify 
them; but then I have formed so many delight- 
ful plans, and my heart is so set upon it; so do 
not say any thing more about it, if you please, 
for my mind is made up. I want to go this very 
week and look at carpeting.” 

Mr. Rogers was quite disappointed. It seemed 


to him so insignificant an act, of no importance | 


whatever, whether they were in their own home 
or remained for a time with Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
forth, and yet Ida was so positive, so willful, he 
could n't help saying to himself. The merest 
shadow of a cloud passed over his face and 








lingered a moment—just a moment on the heart, 
but his wife’s lively voice soon dispelled it. 

Days, and months, and years, rushed, or glided, 
or dragged, as the various incidents that filled 
them were exciting, or pleasing, or tedious. But 
while Ida ate, and slept, and lived, a worm was 
coiling around the root of her happiness—a cloud 
was in the distance, fleecy, undefined, merely 
tinged with the hue that was to assume a more 
portentous character. Ida Rogers, the woman, 
the bride, the wife, was the same unpersuadable 
being as was Ida Merton, the child. O, who can 
measure the ever-increasing capacity of the hu- 
man heart for development! Infinity is stamped 
upon its nature. As an infinite God has thus 
affixed his seal, so must it go on, gathering, ex- 
panding, disbursing. Its action can not be con- 
fined to itself. As the faintest beam from the 
sun penetrates the obscurest crevice of the rock, 
warming the seed, and lighting the diamond, and 
dispelling the darkness with its bright cireumfer- 
ence, so does the human spirit from its very 
nature as certainly, as quietly, and as uncon- 
sciously steal into the heart of its fellow-mortal, 
and impress, and mold, and actuate. 

That Ida really loved him her husband could 
not doubt; still she so often thwarted his wishes 
and ran counter to his “weaknesses,” as she 
styled them, that frequently, instead of winning 
her over as he might have done by appeals to 
her reason and the persuasives of affection, an 
irritated manner too often betrayed his chagrin; 
criminations were added which stung her high 
spirit. In proportion as the gushing, sparkling, 
ever-flowing rills of affection are darkened and 
stained by the intermingling of streams foreign 
to their purity, or as they are diverted from their 
true course by exacting selfishness, and pressed 
into unpropitious channels instead of vivifying 
and throwing a charm over existence, they dry 
away from the sands of every-day life, leaving 
all bare, and rocky, and unsightly. 

Ida Rogers beheld with a jealous eye but a 
haughty spirit the gradual withdrawal of a 
thousand little attentions that can be prompted 
only by an overflowing love. The husband’s 
heart shrunk within itself, and unwisely fed 
upon its disappointment. A gradual coolness 
supervened, then a decided coldness, then an 
alienation, till at length Mr. Rogers found more 
pleasure in the sparkling wine and fascinating 
card away from home than in the society of his 
once adored Ida. 

The fire burnt low in the broken grate. Flake 
after flake of dead ashes crumbled from the 
scanty supply of fuel, and fell noiselessly upon 
the hearth. The wind, occasionally sweeping 
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down the chimney, flung the thick soot and 
smoke into a face that crouched before the decay- 
ing embers. Ever and anon a furious blast 
rushed around the dwelling, threatening to lift 
the roof, but a slight shrug of the shoulders 
alone betokened that the individual had any con- 
sciousness of the dreadful storm that was raging 
without. Why should she? How could she? 
The storm within exceeded in fury. A fever 
seemed burning her very spirit, and those eyes 
gazed into the depths of the crumbling mass 
before her as with the fascination a serpent in- 
spires. 

Gradually burnt away the fuel, still the eyes 
moved not; slowly fell the ashes, till at length 
the whole mass fell with a dull, leaden sound. 
She started, looked around, and as her eye fell 
upon a form at a little distance a bitter laugh 
passed her lip, and words of scorn were about to 
be poured forth. Suddenly checking herself she 
whispered in a mournful tone, while scalding 
tears dashed her cheek, “No, no, I have loved 
him, God knows I’ve doved him; and O, for how 
much of this I may blame myself! He has 
stung, me with reproaches, but I’ve been way- 
ward, willful. O, I’ve been wrong, wrong; I 
see it, I feel it!” 

She drew near the bed where lay her husband 
in a state ‘of half-unconsciousness, and parted 
the hair upon the forehead. Light was the 


touch, but it seemed to vibrate with the power | 


of other years, and sent a thrill to the heart that 
was feebly beating, but in an instant was throb- 
bing with shame and anguish. His eyes re- 
mained closed, but he felt his wife was beside 
him, and, putting his arm around her, tenderly 
drew her close to his bosom. She burst into 
tears. 

“Tda,” said he, “Ida, assure me once more 
that you love me, and I promise on the spot to 
abjure forever this really incipient habit. It is 
the first time I have been completely overcome; 
but, heavens! how cold you are! why have n’t 
you a better fire?” 

He forgot that his wife had reminded him that 
very morning of the scarcity of their fuel. He 
forgot that, when attempting the playfulness of 
former years—way back on memory’s record— 
she took from his pocket the scanty supply of 
money, which, however, would have been sufi- 
cient to haye made them comfortable; he forgot 
the oath that almost for the first time had passed 
his lips, the cruel wrenching grasp, the indignant, 
injured, frightened look that shot from those 
eyes into which he had once delighted to gaze; 
he forgot the flood of tears and words of anguish 
as he passed out from an unusually-sharp con- 
tention, and the low wail of despair that crept 








upon his ear. Yes, in the depths of his own 
despairing wretchedness he forgot his conduct. 
He knew not that from the moment he left till 
dead of night she walked the apartment exclaim- 
ing in bitterness unutterable, “I wish I was 
dead—I wish I was dead, dead, dead!” and as 
she looked around the room and saw poverty 
instead of affluence, with a haughty flush on her 
pale cheek, and eyes that seemed to flash fire 
from her burning soul, she gazed into the mirror, 
exclaiming with scornful vehemence, “Ida Mer- 
ton, Ida Merton! Is this Ida Merton ?—this, 
this!” i 

Ah, thou poor victim of an unsubdued spirit, 
thou feelest now the depths of corruption that 
lie surging within thy heart, that, as streams of 
lava from the outbursting volcano, could ingulf 
thy being, held in check only by the hand of the 
Spirit that created thee. As surely as thou didst 
sow the wind’ thou art reaping the whirlwind— 
a whirlwind of passion, and disappointment, and 
misery. 

Mr. Rogers, for indeed it was he, seized the 
poker and raked the dead ashes. A spark only 
seemed left—an electric spark that touched a 
chord in his breast, 

“ Here, come here, Ida. See there—look, fire 
is in that spark—hope is in that spark; yes, for 
you, for me, Ida. Come, I’ll take this as a sign. 
If I can get this spark to kindle there is yet 
happiness for us.” 

“Quick, then, be quick,” interrupted Ida nerv- 
ously. “Stay not, stop not—hasten to feed it, 
or all will be lost.” 

He rushed from the door, and in a few mo- 
ments reappeared with an armful of wood. 

“Gently, gently,’ exclaimed. Ida, who had 
watched with intensity that little harbinger. 
“Don’t smother it, a few splinters first. There, 
there, blow gently—O, blow gently, or it will be 
out!’ and, almost frenzied with excitement, she 
pushed her husband aside, and, bending down 
on her knees before the grate, put her mouth 
close to the little coal. The least flicker of 
light alone betokened a warmer element. Again 
the splinters were arranged, another flicker—a 
pale blue smoke encouraged the drooping hope. 
Again she breathed slowly, carefully, and the 
least possible appearance of a flame followed. 
The splinters ignited, the wood was placed in 
order, and soon the grate and room were filled 
with the bright light of a cheerful blaze. Ah, 
that was no ordinary fire. Life or death, hap- 
piness or misery lived therein. The wife’s heart 
yielded to a new influence, the husband’s heart 
moved toward his wife, and, with hands clasped, 
confessions were uttered, promises were made, 
and as the morning star shed its mild luster 
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through the window, it became the seal of peace 
and joy to those desolate hearts. 

How natural that one depressed with suffering 
and confined to the comparatively-narrow circle 
of home should have the fear of spending a use- 
less life! It is only when the soul looks aloft 
and reads providence in the thrilling nerve, and 
the aching head, and the wasting form—reads 
providence in every event—a providence of wis- 
dom, and guidance, and love—it is only when 
the submissive soul reads that the plan of life is 
maturing, the great end of creation and existence 
is climaxing, that it can triumph amid its dis- 
couragements, and feel within its grasp the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, or possess the eyi- 
dence of things not seen. 

With the Christian character of her mother 
eyer before her, strengthening and expanding 
under the discipline of an invalid’s life, Alice 
Irvine could scarcely fail to imbibe an admira- 
tion and desire to imitate the gentle virtue of 
yielding her own to the preferences of others. 

A year or two after Mr. and Mrs. Rogers were 
established in their own dwelling, Ida insisted 
that Alice should pass a Winter with them, 
promising the “gayest, happiest time she ever 
had.” Gay their home was at times, but not 
happy. Alice beheld with pain and disappoint- 
ment the little animosities, the petty bickerings, 
the out-bursting retorts of the married couple. 
She noticed, too, that it was a willful obstinacy 
on Ida’s part that generally gave rise to these 
domestic disagreements, but at the same time 
she could not disguise from herself the equally- 
palpable fact that Mr. Rogers had utterly failed 
in the “ peculiarly right kind of influence.” 

Presuming upon their intimacy and long-ex- 
isting friendship, Alice ventured one day to sug- 
gest to Ida that a gentle compliance or obedience 
to her husband’s wishes would prove more agree- 
able. 

“Obedience,” repeated Ida, tapping her foot 
impatiently; “obedience to my husband! I 
scorn it, I hate it. No, P'U do as I please, and 
if he can not love me with my faults—I spurn 
it, that’s all.” 

On returning home, with her usual confidence 
Alice related to her mother her sad disappoint- 
ment and the little scenes of discord that con- 
stantly occurred. Mrs. Irvine sighed deeply as 
her fears were thus realized, but as she lifted her 
heart in fervent prayer for her young friends, she 
often felt, though living at a distance, they were 
connected with the mission of her life. 

One evening about an hour before sunset Mrs. 
Irvine was reclining upon a lounge before the 


the. surrounding country. Gentle undulations 
formed the landscape below, but these gradually 
swelled into high hills, and even the outline of 
mountain ranges might be seen bathed in that 
misty. liquid blue that so ravishes the enthusi- 
astic admirer of nature. A small stream added 
its element of beauty, now with modest retire- 
ment gliding among these undulations, and now 
with unwonted boldness leaping over rocks, form- 
ing a beautiful cascade about a mile distant. 
There was a certain disposition of the sunlight 
and shade, a certain softness in the atmosphere 
that at times melts the spirit with a magic 
power—a power that the most earth-born can 
not resist. How intensified, then, the enjoyment 
of a heart purified by grace and realizing its 
Creator's hand in every leaf and spray, seeing 
his majesty in the mountain, his humility in the 
valley, his kindness in the flower, his love in all! 
Mrs. Irvine’s pious heart yielded to these subdu- 
ing emotions, Her hands were calmly folded, 
her eyes that had been delighting in the view 
before her were closed. Now and then a tear 
rolled silently from the lid, but her spirit seemed 
luxuriating amid the beatitudes of Beulah. 

A carriage unheeded wound slowly up the . 
avenue, and erelong Henry and Ida Rogers were 
kneeling at her side. But ten years had passed 
since the night that Mrs. Irvine had slipped a 
small present into the hand of the bride and 
poured upon her head the anointing oil of a 
Christian’s benediction; and now when she gazed 
into the depths of those liquid orbs, and glanced 
along the lines that here and there ridged the 
pale face, she knew there had been suffering— 
misery untold writhing the proud spirit within. 
Her eye rested affectionately on Henry, and 
there, too, she saw a work had been going on. 
A fiery discipline of heart-suffering had accom- 
plished a revolution in both of their characters. 

“Dear Mrs. Irvine,” whispered Ida, “I often 
wondered why you marked but one short pas- 
sage in the Bible you gave me, and wondered still 
more why you selected that, but I have experi- 
enced ‘what a great matter a (idle fire kindleth,’ 
and know, too, that the consuming flame can be 
quenched alone by the purple drops of the 
Crucified.” : 

—eaGCGerer 

Very few men acquire wealth in such a man- 
ner as to receive pleasure from it. Just as long 
as there is the enthusiasm of the chase they enjoy 
it; but when they begin to look around and think 
of settling down, they find that that part by 
which joy enters is dead in them. They have 
spent their lives in heaping up colossal piles of 
treasure, which stand like the pyramids in the 


open window, which commanded a fine view of | desert sands, holding only the dust of kings. 
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BY W. W. BATTERSHALL. 





pee period immediately following that of Vol- 
taire and the French Revolution introduced 
in England a new dispensation of metaphysical 
thought. Coleridge, trained in the German 
schools of philosophy, and inspired by the specu- 
lations of his German masters, we consider its 
pioneer prophet. His residence at Highgate was 
the nursery of its development. 

There on stated occasions, enthroned in his 
great easy-chair, presided the oracle, pouring 
forth in deep organ tones those floods of dreamy 
eloquence which fell upon the ears of his disciples 
like inspiration, and to this day have made the 
fame of Coleridge as a conversationalist eclipse 
even his princely renown as a poet or metaphysi- 
cian. Although confessedly the most creative 
and comprehensive genius of his age, if not 
altogether, according to De Quincy, the “largest 
and most spacious intellect that has hitherto ex- 
isted among men,” the grest apostle of spiritual 
philosophy seems after all but little better than 
a glorious antinomy— 


“A beam ethereal, sullied and absorped,” 


diseoursing like an angel, hvying like a slave; 
now soaring to the very gate of heaven, now 
sinking in the lowest pit of sensuality; a stricken 
Titan, within whose soul the celestial fire, well- 
nigh smothered with the damps of earthly pas- 
sion, at times burst forth in wild, dazzling splen- 
dors, which, though fitful, might well be taken for 
the lightnings of a true Apollo. Thus, too, we im- 
agine, thought young Carlyle as he mingled with 
the crowd of devotees at Highgate. With them 
he loved to frequent the English shrine of phi- 
losophy, but according to his own admissions 
more as an admiring skeptic than a hearty, 
sincere worshiper. 

The glittering word-pomp and gorgeous im- 
agery of the drug-inspired dreamer were to him 
rather unprofitable trash. Like Byron amid the 
gayeties of Venice, he wanted “something more 
craggy for his mind to break upon.” Though 
Coleridge and his “transcendental moonshine” 
could not satisfy the earnest young Scotchman, 
his connection with him is of great significance, 
from the fact that he did much to foster his 
genius and mold his character. Indirectly, too, 
he supplied him with that craggy nutriment for 
which his soul hungered. Although he did not 
open to his inquiring disciple the portals, yet he 
undoubtedly was the first who displayed to him 
the inner recesses of the great mystic temple of 
German literature. 





The admirers of Carlyle are disposed to make 
his introduction to the philosophers of Germany 
the grand epoch of his life—the point at which 
his true history begins. However this may be, 
it was to him the opening of a new world—a 
world of primordial thought, peopled by true 
royal thinkers. Jean Paul, the homely, sublime 
prose poet, whom his countrymen delighted to 
call “the unique,” first entranced the young ex- 
plorer. From him he passed into the society of 
Schelling, Hegel, Schiller, Novalis, Fichte, and 
Kant. Leaving all these he finally seated him- 
self a humble student at the feet of the re- 
nowned Goethe—a man whose calm, strong, in- 
tellectual manhood excited his highest reverence, 
and whom he afterward with much glorification 
placed first in his Pantheon of Modern Literary. 
Heroes. Carlyle entered upon the study of Ger- 
man literature as an earnest, sincere inquirer. 
He pursued it like one digging for hidden treas- 
ures. That his search was successful, that he 
found something which entered into his very 
being and molded all his subsequent thought, 
every page of his writings testifies. That his 
vision was entirely unimpaired by his attendance 
upon the smoky altars of German metaphysics, 
upon which were equally sacrificed the burnt- 
offerings of reason and the incense of imagina- 
tion, we will leave his panegyrists to demon- 
strate. Suffice it for us to consider the kind and 
degree of spiritual satisfaction that he there 
obtained. 

“ A man’s religion is the chief fact with regard 
to him” is a Carlylean truth, equally applicable 
to the author and to the rest of humanity; nay, 
of such a man it is the all and in all. What he 
believes and how he came to believe it are ques- 
tions of transcendent import. 

In regard to Carlyle’s religious opinions there 
can now be no manner of doubt. Every sen- 
tence that flows from his pen is an earnest, solemn, 
irrevocable declaration of faith. Of his spiritual 
growth, his struggle from doubt to belief, we 
must remain comparatively ignorant. Except a 
few strange, samewhat disconnected passages in 
“Sartor Resartus,” he sees fit to make us no 
revelation upon the subject. In that most extra- 
ordinary book of the nineteenth century, amid 
the quaintest humor, the sublimest poetry, the 
most grotesque imagery, we, however, find utter- 
ances which seem to speak to us with tongues of 
fire, telling us the history of a wild, mysterious, 
spiritual warfare. Under the guise of a wander- 
ing German philosopher discoursing in a truly- 
original style upon the philosophy of clothes, and 
stuffing zodiacal-inscribed paper-bags with curi- 
ous scraps of autobiography, Carlyle has at- 
tempted to sketch the progress of his soul from 
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what he calls the “Everlasting No,” the king- 
dom of doubt, where all nature is shrouded in 
midnight gloom, where unbelief has planted its 
brazen heel upon the hearts of men, and the 
universe is but “a vast, gloomy, solitary Golgo- 
tha, a mill of death,” through the “Center of 
Indifference,” the Mountain of Purification, where 
the rays of hope begin to stream from the over- 
hanging blackness, and the stricken soul dares to 
utter its stern, defiant protest against the sover- 
eignty of Falsehood up to the realms of the 
“ Everlasting Yea,” where the breaking clouds 
reveal the heavens of love, and where by the 
sunlight of faith the conquering spirit can read 
the divine significance of nature, and rejoice in 
the consciousness of its own unspeakable glory 
and immortality. Thus, like the pilgrims in 
Dante’s vision, did the soul of Teufelsdröckh 
climb from the dark pit of Doubt through much 
struggling to the high regions of Belief. Such, 
we have reason to believe, was the history of 
Thomas Carlyle. Nursed amid the sternest 
aspects of nature, trained by the rugged yet 
faithful hands of Poverty, he early acquired that 
self-dependence which is the first condition and 
noblest wealth of all genuine greatness. In his 
youth he learned to see, think, and believe for 
himself. Ready-made opinions, cut out ‘and 


sewed together for whoever might purchase, were 
to him not worth the wearing. His faith, if he 
had any, must not bear the stamp of another 
manufacturer, it must be hammered out upon 


the anvil of his own soul. That his pious 
mother should trust in the God of the Bible, 
should walk before him in all humility, and re- 
joice in the manifestations of his almighty love, 
was altogether good and beautiful; he loved it, 
reverenced it, but saw in it no reason why he 
should likewise trust and rejoice. Having thus 
cut himself loose from his ancestral faith, Carlyle 
for a long time drifted hither and thither like a 
dismantled ship seeking in vain for an anchorage. 
It was to him earnest, terribly-earnest business. 
In his “Sartor” he gives us some details of 
his “fever paroxysms of doubt,” and “how in 
the silent night watches, still darker in his heart 
than over sky and earth, he has cast himself 
before the All-seeing, and with audible prayers 
cried vehemently for light, for deliverance from 
death and the grave.” To his doubting mind no 
light or deliverance came. Shade after shade 
rolled darkly over his soul till at last it was 
enshrouded in the rayless glooms of Atheism, 
yet not the blackness of utter unbelief. Though 
the world to him was but a grinding death- 
machine, though men seemed to have forsaken 
the temples of divinity, and there appeared, in- 
deed, to be no God, but a blind, resistless force 


pervading the universe, yet there remained truth 
and virtue. Somewhere if not on earth the 
celestial Presences existed, all-powerful, ever- 
abiding, though, perhaps, forever unrevealed. 
Even in this the very bottom of the abyss he — 
cried out in the strong agony of his soul, that 
some “divine messenger” or miraculous “ hand- 
writing” would declare unto him the law of 
duty that he might follow it, though it bid him 
leap into the infernal fire. 

An earnestness like this will in time work out 
its own salvation. From the godless Limbo of 
obstinate doubt, of fierce denial, of consuming 
despair, Carlyle was at length redeemed. This 
event, which he may well call “the most import- 
ant transaction in life,” is recorded in the usual 
symbolic and unsatisfactory style of “Sartor.” 
Like a revelation the question suddenly rises 
within him, Why these haunting fears, these bit- 
ter soul-agonies, these hopeless strugglings at 
the bars of destiny? What, after all, is this 
world of negation, this “ valley of the shadow of 
death,” but the terrestrial kingdom of Satan? 
What have I to do with Satan but henceforth 
and forever to manfully defy him, and battle 
with him in all his developments? 

With this there rushed as it were a “stream 
of fire” over his soul. Inspired with an un- 
known strength, he uttered an indignant protest, 
a victorious “ Upage Satana,” and forthwith his 
long-tempted soul emerged from the howling 
wilderness of unbelief, and thereafter took up its 
abode in the somewhat more habitable regions 
of—action. “It is from this hour,” he exclaims, 
“that I incline to date my spiritual new birth, 
or baphometic fire-baptism.” He considers it 
the preliminary act of his true life—the renun- 
ciation of all shadows, and especially the falsest 
of all, the shadow of himself. From that time 
he conceives his eyes were gradually opened to a 
new heaven and a new earth. Then he began to 
understand the divine truth of the universe. It 
was no longer a machine, a huge involution of 
forces. It was God’s abiding miracle, his “ vis- 
ualized idea,” yea, his “living garment,” through 
which he breathed and lovingly manifested him- 
self to his children. Then, too, he began to 
unriddle the great mystery of existence. Not 
happiness but blessedness is the highest destiny 
of the soul. Work, then, is the true evangel of 
life. To all men is it decreed by earnest, faithful 
work to body forth the ideal within them, and 
present it a most acceptable sacrifice before the 
eternal God of work. To the royal few, the 
noblest of workers, is it given to stand as anoint- 
ed priests before the people, as godlike presences 
interpreting the godlike, and as such forever to 
be loved, and feared, and reverenced. Thus after 
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a long, tempestuous voyage, his well-nigh ship- 

wrecked soul anchored at last in the haven of 

the “Everlasting Yea,’ within whose precincts 

he imagines all contradiction is solved, all doubt 

is lost in labor, and all labor is transfigured to 
* worship. . 

Carlyle’s spiritual history is a realization of 
the palingenesia of his great German teacher— 
the process by which the soul is to rise above the 
objective and learn to satisfy itself with the sub- 
jective truths of its position; in a word, the 
doctrine of self-sufficiency, the religion of self- 
righteousness. His strong, independent mind 
eagerly seized and pursued this philosophic plan 
of salvation. With a mournful interest we see 
him turn from the old Scotch Kirk of his fore- 
fathers, with its immutable God of the Bible and 
equally-immutable articles of belief, to wander 
in that wild, enchanted desert of skepticism, 
where, one by one, the stars of his former faith 
go out, and his doubting, bewildered soul gropes 
blindly hither and thither for some new Calvary 
amid the fast-gathering darkness of despair. 
With a painful disappointment, too, we perceive 
that he counts as his deliverance not a sense of 
victory over, but a mere consciousness of battle 
with the powers of unbelief, and that the spirit- 
ual world in which he finally rejoices boasts no 
higher deity than the God of pantheism, no truer 
revelation than the nobility of work, and no 
purer worship than a boundless admiration for 
heroic workers. “Truly,” to quote his own 
nervous, half-prophetic language, “a thinking 
man is the worst enemy the prince of darkness 
can have. Every time such a one announces 
himself, I doubt not there runs a shudder through 
the nether empire, and new emissaries are trained 
with new tactics to, if possible, entrap him, and 
hoodwink and handeuff him.” 

Carlyle, however, considers his spiritual strug- 
gles and sorrows as a sort of forty-days’ tempta- 
tion, necessary to the full development of his 
soul, and from which he finally emerged, purified 
through much suffering, disciplined by many 
conflicts, to commence his great apostolic work. 
With a fiery, Mahomet-like earnestness, he girded 
up his loins for his ministry, and forthwith pro- 
claimed his gospel of, “ Woe unto you, Scribes 
and Pharisees.” He felt that his was not’ the 
age to utter glad tidings of peace, which should 
tickle men’s ears and be laid as a delightful unc- 
unction to their consciences. He saw that the 
seeds of thought sown by the encyclopedists and 
mechanical philosophers had sprung up in an 
abundant harvest of skepticism and hypocrisy; 
that literature was fast degenerating into a 
vanity fair, where literary hucksters displayed 
their wares and counted the gains therefrom; 
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that religion was too generally but a Sabbath- 
day garment, worn as a species of defense against 
the eternal horrors; that society was a mere 
imbroglio of frivolities and conventionalities, 
having for its god mammon, and its bible public 
opinion. He conceived that his generation had 
become barren, unspiritual, and idolatrous, and 
that it was for him to appear, like Schiller’s ideal 
artist, “not to delight it with his presence, but, 
dreadful as the son of Agamemnon, to purify it.” 
This consciousness of a great evil to oppose, and 
his authority to oppose it, has to this day in- 
vested Carlyle with a singular power and energy. 
He speaks with the bold, startling vehemence of 
a prophet, fully convinced of the importance, and 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his divine 
calling. With his views of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is not strange that his' writings should 
exhibit him chiefly as a reformer. He comes, 
indeed, as a genuine breaker of idols, armed like 
Thor-with a thunder-hammer, and assailing with 
pitiless strokes the most venerable citadels of 
superstition and error, Whatever his heart ac- 
knowledges as false and inane, his strong arm is 
instantly uplifted to strike and dash in pieces, 
Every temple in which no longer the presence of 
Divinity abides, or the voice of true worship 
ascends, every creed which is no longer a living 
testament of men’s faith, but a dead formula of 
men’s words, is to him an abomination, fit only 
for the everlasting burning. 

In his fierce crusade against hypocrisy and 
cant, he denounces all forms, traditions, hearsays 
and opinions, every thing, in fact, upon which the 
mind is inclined to fasten and acknowledge, as 
absolute truth. He believes in nothing but 
strong, earnest manhood, and to his mind all 
these are as filthy rags, which but defile and 
obscure the divine Image—a threadbare mantle 
with which an age, whose very heart is diseased, 
and whose whole body is fast declining in paraly- 
sis and death, is striving to cover itself and con- 
ceal its deformities. 

Amid his frantic efforts to abolish what he 
calls the lifeless letter of religion, Carlyle, how- 
ever, seizes every opportunity to enunciate what 
he believes to be the vital spirit of religion, He 
comes not only as a destroyer of old, but, to some 
extent, as a builder of new altars, though it 
must be acknowledged that both the inscription 
engraved and fire burned thereon are of a some- 
what questionable character. The evangel that 
he proclaims, which is after all not so much a 
peculiar system of faith as detached passages of 
a peculiar revelation, is for the most part an 
anglicized version of the Goethean philosophy. 
He recognizes all religious beliefs as genuine, 
inasmuch as they have the great element of sin- 
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cerity, but teaches that only by the union of the 
ethnic, philosophic, and Christian can a complete 
religion be evolved. 

Though denying the absolute nature of. truth, 
and the sufficiency of any formula of faith to en- 
dure for all ages, he strenuously insists upon 
man’s spiritual necessities, and his constant re- 
sponsibility to an infinite God. With prophetic 
earnestness he attests the awful significance of 
life as a brief moment snatched from eternity, 
fraught with high duties, encompassed with stern 
necessities, and determining to every man im- 
mortal destinies. 

With somewhat of apocalyptic splendor he 
unfolds the wonderfulness of nature, with its 
deep-hidden, resistless forces, its many-voiced 
waters, and starry depths of immensity, With 
deep, sincere reverence, also, he alludes to that 
“noblest Godlike form of man,” and that “ wor- 
ship of sorrow whose temple, founded some 
eighteen centuries ago, now lies in ruins, over- 
grown with jungle, the habitation of doleful 
creatures; nevertheless,’ he continues, “in a 
low erypt, arched out of fallen fragments, thou 
findest the altar still there and its sacred lamp 
perennially burning.” Notwithstanding this and 
a few similar passages would betoken a devout 
prostration of soul before the Author of our 
faith, yet we discover in his writings no recogni- 
tion of the incarnate life-word of God, no accept- 
ance of the atoning sacrifice of Calvary. The 
sum total of Carlyle’s absolute belief may, we 
fear, be embodied in a single sentence—Z'his 
transient existence, this changing universe, is a 
divine, inexplicable mystery. Exhorting the world 
to stifle its aspirations after more positive truth, 
and recommending as an outlet to its devotional 
instincts, the adoration of heroes, he proclaims 
this as the one immutable verity, and the end, 
therefore, of all spiritual excellence. 

We can not close this imperfect sketch of Car- 
lyle’s religious growth and opinions without 
adverting in a few words to his present position 
ag a religious teacher. That the influence of his 
writings is great, almost unexampled in the his- 
tory of modern literature, must be acknowledged, 
Although their furious attacks upon received forms 
and doctrines have alienated nearly all believers 
in the Christian revelation and the established 
systems of philanthropy, yet their peculiar depth 
of insight, their vivid paintings of character, their 
earnest pleadings for the spiritual, and fearless 
denunciations of all insincerity and epicurean 
morality, have made them read and admired, if 
not accepted by men of all sects and conditions. 
Their glowing thoughts have already burned 
themselves like living coals into the very heart 
of our literature, while their bold, vehement 
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utterances are fast becoming the inspiration and 
the watch-words of nearly every class of modern 
progressionists, 

Notwithstanding all this, we believe that the 
Jupiter Tonans of Chelsea occupies but a tempo- 
rary throne. His thunderbolts have been skill- 
fully forged and hurled with terrible promiscu- 
ousness, but be it remembered that the crown is 
decreed not to the destroyer but to the reformer 
and upbuilder. If Carlyle would become a teacher 
of the nineteenth Christian century, he must pre- 
sent us a nobler mandate than “work thou in 
well-doing,” a sublimer life-song than Goethe’s 
“Mason Lodge,” a more satisfactory creed than 
that which wrings from the soul of the Laureate- 
doubter the bitter confession— 


“T falter where I firmly trod, 
And, falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


Carlyle’s Gospel of Negation, with its sincerities, 
chivalries, immensities, and eternities, may do 
much to strengthen and enforce, but can never 
supersede that ampler, holier, and “more sure 
word of prophecy.” While his influence may 
prove pernicious to those who have never experi- 
enced that higher knowledge which he refuses to 
recognize, it can not in the least undermine the 
true spirit of Christianity which rises far above 
the clouds that limit his vision to that serene 
region where doubt is lost in triumphant faith, 
and all is glorious with the rays of the Sun of 


righteousness. 
cco 


THE DAY BY THE LAKE. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


SOMETIMES upon our dreary life 

A day of wondrous beauty falls, 
As if the Lord threw down to us 

A flower from the celestial walls; 
And when its light has passed away, 

We look around with blinded eyes, 
And wonder if it was a dream, 

Or if we were in paradise. 


Even such a day was that, my friend, 
When by the shining lake we stood, 
Blue skies above us, and around 
The shadows of the Summer wood. 
We can not hope that days so bright 
On this bleak world will often rise; 
God grant us many lovelier ones 
By the sweet lakes of paradise! 
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WHITEFIELD’S SECOND VISIT TO 
VIRGINIA. 





BY DAVID CREAMER. 





HITEFIELD was much gratified with his 

visit to Virginia, and especially with the 
country shown to him by the Governor and 
commissary at Williamsburg, as evidenced by 
his desire and conditional promise to return dur- 
ing the Summer. In this, however, he was 
disappointed, as nearly seven years intervened 
between his first and second visits. Not till the 
Fall of 1746 do we find him again traversing the 
counties of the Old Dominion. But he soon 
found a very different state of feeling existing on 
the part of the Church and Government, from 
whom he received very different treatment. 
There had evidently arisen “a new king over 
Egypt, which knew not Joseph.” He was not 
long permitted to preach, “the door being shut,” 
as he expressed it, by a proclamation issued by 
Governor Gooch, forbidding, under the severest 
penalties, the meeting of “Moravians, New 
Lights, and Methodists.” 

That Whitefield had already done a “good 
work,” and was ahead of the Governor, we think 
certain from the following extract of a letter 
to the Rev. J. Wesley, written in Queen Ann’s 
county, Maryland, October 14, 1746. This let- 
ter is not published among Whitefield’s Works, 
but is found in the first volume of the Arminian 
Magazine. He says: “If you ask how it is 
with me, I. answer, Happy in Jesus, the Lord, 
my righteousness. If you ask what I am doing, 
Ranging and hunting in the American woods 
after poor sinners, and resolved in the strength 
of Jesus to pursue the heavenly game more 
and more. If you ask with what success, I 
would answer—O, amazing grace!—With great 
success indeed, for my labors were never more 
acceptable, and the door for fifteen hundred miles 
together is quite open for preaching the everlast- 
ing Gospel. In Maryland and Virginia people 
fly to hear the Word like doves to the windows. 
Congregations are large, and the work is going 
on just as it began and went on in England.” 

This letter was written before the issue of the 
Governor’s proclamation, and also one from 
Hanover county, Virginia, in the following month, 
wherein he states, “I have been in seven coun- 
ties of Maryland, and erelong think to preach 
in as many in this province, There is a sweet 
stirring among the dry bones.” The precise date 
of the proclamation we have not been able to 
learn, Dr. Hawks says it was issued in 1746. 
Whitefield’s first reference to it, so far as we can 
find, is April 26, 1747. He was then at Bohe- 








hemia, Maryland, and writes: “After two days’ 
abode here I propose, God willing, to take a 
three weeks’ circuit in hunting after Maryland 
sinners. In Virginia, for the present, the door is 
shut, but I believe it will be open in the Fall to 
more advantage. I have no thoughts of visiting 
it this Spring.” And two days later he says: 
“As I came along I saw Mr. [Samuel] Davies. 
He is licensed, as are the four houses in Virginia, 
but there is a proclamation issued out against all 
itinerants. Nothing can be done to the purpose, 
but all will be in the utmost confusion, unless 
some proper person is always resident among the 
awakened souls.” 

The Protestant province in Virginia, unlike the 
Catholic colony of her sister, Maryland, had long 
been a persecuting power. Heretofore the weight 
of her anathemas had fallen first upon the poor 
Quakers, then upon the wicked Puritans and 
Papists, then upon the dangerous Presbyterians 
and Baptists. Now several new classes of ene- 
mies spring up, even within the bosom of “the 
Church,” which threaten her peace and perpetu- 
ity. They, too, must be made to feel the parental 
“rod” of correction, held by the hand of their lov- 
ing “mother”—the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of England, as established by law in the province 
of Virginia. It is no excuse for the “ Moravians” 
that they were lineal descendants of the first fol- 
lowers of the “despised Nazarene,” and their 
bishops of the pure Apostolic Succession; nor for 
the “ New Lights,” that they were adherents of 
Whitefield, a regularly-educated and ordained 
clergyman of the Church of England; nor for 
the “ Methodists,” that they were the friends, 
or—on Dr. Hawks’s own testimony—at worst, 
not the enemies of the “ Establishment.” They 
were all equally guilty in that they were all with- 
owt the pale of “the Church,” and consequently 
out of its protection, but within reach of its per- 
secuting arm, 

It is a singular historical fact that thirty years 
after the publication of the “proclamation” 
under notice, in 1776, when the American people 
issued their “ Declaration of Rights,” proclaiming 
to all men the free exercise of religious worship, 
and which gave a decided blow to the “ Estab- 
lishment,” the Methodists of Virginia joined 
with the Episcopal clergy in petitioning the 
Legislature, soliciting “the continuance of the 
Establishment upon principles of justice, of wis- 
dom, and of policy !” 

Nor is the defense of the Governor by Rev. 
Samuel Davies, afterward President of Princeton 
College, as quoted by Dr. Hawks, less remarka- 
ble. Here, indeed, are examples of loving our 
enemies and returning good for evil such as are 
not often found. Whatever may have been the 
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offenses of the proscribed Presbyterians and 
Methodists, surely those of despising “ govern- 
ment” and speaking evil of “dignities” were 
not among them. In his “State of Religion in 
Virginia,” Davies says: “'The Hon. Sir William 
Gooch, our late Governor, always discovered a 
ready disposition to allow us—Presbyterians— 
all claimable privileges, and the greatest aversion 
to persecuting measures; but, considering the 
shocking reports spread abroad concerning us by 
officious malignants, it was no great wonder that 
the council discovered considerable reluctance to 
tolerate us.” It must be remembered that Dr. 
Davies, who died long before the Revolution, in 
1761, was a loyal subject of the British Crown, 
and had been, when in England collecting money 
for Princeton College, treated with great respect 
and liberality, and, of course, was desirous to 
make the best apology he could for the persecu- 
ting Governor. 

As*to how numerous were the “obnoxious 
dissentients” to whom the proclamation referred, 
or how successful it proved in suppressing them, 
the Church historian does not know, but he 
thinks “the probability is” that, having once 
got a foothold, the “proclamation” and “ sever- 
est penalties” to the contrary, “ they increased in 
strength.” “Certain it is,’ says Dr. Hawks, 
“that from this period onward through a suc- 
cession of many years, the course of the, Church 
was not free from lets and hinderances, and we 
may here most properly, it is thought, fix the 
commencement of a struggle which was termina- 
ted by her almost entire overthrow.” 

The reader has noticed in the proclamation 
that the “Methodists” are distinguished from 
“Moravians” and “New Lights.” Dr. Hawks, 
referring to this fact when treating of the intro- 
duction of Methodism into Virginia about the 
year 1772, says “there were doubtless individu- 
als and, it may be, preachers of that society,” at 
the date of the proclamation—1746—but, he 
adds, “they seem thus far not to have made any 
very strong impression, and certainly one not 
hostile to the Church.” Then why proscribe and 
subject them to the “pains and penalties” of the 
law? But we think he is probably mistaken, 
and that the immediate cause of the war of 
1746, upon the “Moravians, New Lights, and 
Methodists,” was the appearance of Whitefield 
in Virginia, and the extraordinary effects which 
followed his evangelical ministrations, as detailed 
in his letter to Mr. Wesley. 

There had been for several years a revival or 
increase of religious concern in Virginia among 
the Presbyterians under the zealous labors of the 
Rev. William Robinson, who came into the col- 
ony in 1743, and “was soon followed by other 
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clergymen of his denomination, and now the at- 
tention of Government seems to have been ex- 
cited.” And in 1745, says Dr. Hawks, the Gov- 
ernor, in an address to the grand jury, complains 
that a system of religious worship contrary to 
that of the Establishment has been introduced 
into the colony. Here, then, is doubtless the 
spark, which, in all probability, was kindled to a 
jlame by the presence of Whitefield the next 
year, and hence the proclamation of 1746. This, 
at least, is our theory or elucidation of the un- 
holy and disgraceful persecution by Governor 
Gooch and his council—a persecution, however, 
which, in the opinion of the accomplished his- 
torian of the Episcopal Church in Virginia, was 
the harbinger of “her almost entire overthrow.” 


— cDo 


MADNESS IS THE MIRTH OF SORROW. 
BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 


’T 1s a weary Winter night, 

And the earth is wrapped in gloom, 
While a fading funeral light 

Conjures shadows in the room. 
Lonely vigil I am keeping 
Near a corpse, in sorrow weeping, 
Kneeling down beside despair, 
In my desolation there. 


Shadows of the funeral things 

Are the most fantastic-shaped; 
Some are poised on ebon wings, 

Others in deep mourning draped; 
Blackest gnomes, of horrid seeming, 
Crouch within the corners dreaming, 
Or, in harness, round the walls 
Stand like olden seneschals. 


Strange! what images of mirth 
In the hour of deepest gloom, 
When my fondest hopes are dearth, 
Should assail me in this room; 
Comic shapes with monster noses, 
Hideous visions crowned with roses, 
Gather round the laden bier, 
Squint, and mime, and ape, and leer. 


When my eyelids drop a tear 

They will toss it through the room, 
O’er the lost one lying here, 

Toss it, gleaming, through the gloom; 
And with hateful mirth or madness, 
Break the current of my sadness, 
Forcing laughter, till the dead, 
Wond’ring, lifts its ghastly head, 

O, it is a fearful grief 

That assumes this mocking cry! 
When its prayer brings no relief, 

Then the soul must laugh or die. 
Madness is the mirth of sorrow, 

And the spirit stoops to borrow 
Respite of its heavy pain 
From the fever of the brain. 


i 
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LEGENDS OF DUMPLING HILL—TOM 
BENNET. 





BY MRS. SARAH A. MYERS. 





“ All may be heroes; 
‘The man who rules his spirit,’ saith the voice 
Which can not err, ‘is greater than the man 
Who takes a city.’ Hence it surely follows, 
If each might have dominion of himself, 
And each would govern wisely, and thus show 
Truth, courage, knowledge, power, benevolence, 
And all the princely soul in private virtues, 
Then each would be a prince, a hero—greater 
He will be man in likeness of his Maker.” ` 
‘Tis easier for the generous to forgive 
Than for offense to ask it.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“T\O N’T be so onrestless, neighbor Bennet,” 

said Nancy, “what I’m tellin’ you is just 
as true as preachin’. Many as braken a ship as 
that has come to land. Tom ’Il come back, for 
did n’t Gwynn Jones go off unbeknownst to her 
family to a far country, and like the prodigious 
son she was very glad to come back.” 

“Tom was no prodigal son,” sobbed the widow, 
“but the best boy; he was just persecuted till 
he could bear no more.” 

“I know that,” said Nancy, as she stood 
beside the mourning mother, twisting the corner 
of her apron in her fingers, “ many’s the talk me 
and Mr. Murphy have had about him, and I do 
say he was the peaceablest boy I ever see, never 
mislisten any body. I often wondered how he 
bore with all the persecution he got, for every 
body says he was persecuted. He ought to have 
fit it out at first as he did at last; he could 
a, stopped it long ago if he had fit them.” 

“Tom was no coward,” said the widow, wiping 
her eyes; “perhaps it would have been easier to 
fight than bear what he did, but I have always 
taught him from the good book, which says, 
‘Avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 
unto wrath. Recompense no man evil for evil, 
but overcome evil with good.’” 

“T know all that,” rejoined Nancy; “it’s all 
good, but still I’m glad he had spunk enough at 
last to give that George Tompkins a good bastin’ 
and then run off; he could n’t stay here after 
that, you know.” 

“No more he could n’t,” answered the widow; 
“it’s not the running off that I fret about, 
although I don’t know where my poor boy is 
gone to any more than you do, neighbor Cadman, 
but it’s being put in the paper like a runaway 
slave and advertised at six cents reward; that 
surely was spite work and nothing else. We 
come of good people in Maryland if we are poor 
now, and it’s a terrible disgrace to have one’s 


only child to run off and be advertised at six 
cents, as if he had been the very worst boy in 
the world,” and throwing her apron over her 
head she once more gaye way to a violent fit of 
weeping. 

“Now, Mrs. Bennet,” continued Nancy, “it’s 
no use in frettin’ and cryin’ over spilt milk. If 
Tom had been a bad boy, drinkin’ and fightin’, 
then you might ery your eyes out, as you are a 
doin’, but he wasn’t. You could not persuade 
him to taste a drop of any thing stronger nor 
water, for on the day of my Jim’s infare I sweet- 
ened up a glass of wine for him, but he would wt 
take it, for says he, ‘Aunt Nancy,’ says he, ‘I 
do wt smoke, drink, nor chaw tobacky.’ So I 
would n’t take it so hard. Being put in the 
paper will be a nine days’ wonder, that’s all.” 

“I can bear every thing better than that,” 
rejoined Mrs. Bennet. “ What would our friends 
in Maryland think if they should ever find out 
that Tom Bennet was advertised as a runaway, 
and six cents offered as reward for a white boy 
when they give fifty dollars and more for a black 
one |”? 

“Tut,” said Nancy, “ that’s nothing; nobody’ll 
think nothing about it. A nine days’ wonder, as 
I said before, that ’s all. Tom ’ll come back 
after awhile, you see he will, may-be looking like 
a gentleman, I always thought you were come 
of decent people, for all you did come from Mur- 
land; we never counted you and Tom for furri- 
ners, we did nwt, but we never cared for those 
Tompkinses, with their shampeters and penanny 
playin’. But, bless me, there is the stage horn 
ablowin’. I must go, for not a one at home can 
set a dish on the dinner-table, bartin’ I’m to the 
fare,” and the old woman having thus expended 
but by no means exhausted her sympathies, 
trundled off to superintend the setting down of 
the dinner prepared at the “Black Bare” for the 
stage passengers. 

We do not know whether or not our readers 
remember Nancy Cadman, to whom we intro- 
duced them some months ago at the first picnic 
of Dumpling Hill, where she played a conspicu- 
ous part as presiding chief cook over the fes- 
tivities. 

Time brings changes to all, sometimes darken- 
ing the prospects of the hitherto prosperous, and 
making life dim; at others opening new flowers 
of pleasure, and strewing them on the way of 
those whose lot was considered most lowly. And 
as he urged on his flight the once monotonous 
routine of the community at Dumpling Hill was 
gradually being lost in the increasing bustle of 
the growing village, that in its rapid progress 
was assuming an importance which threatened a 
total eclipse to the former rustic aristocracy. 
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At the time of the first picnic our readers may 
remember that the Joneses and Morgans were in 
the ascendant; but now they had experienced 
many changes; they had had bereavements, losses, 
and disappointments, which robbed life of its once 
beautiful luster, and convinced them that all of 
human glory is “vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
To our friend Nancy, however, time had been 
more lenient. She, too, had experienced bereave- 
ment in the loss of her husband and one of her 
sons, but then she consoled herself with the 
thought that her “old man” was old and so ter- 
ribly plagued with the rummytiz that it was 
better he was taken away from “sitch sufferin’.” 
She grieved rather more for her boy, but that 
sorrow also soon grew dim in the brightness of 
dawning prosperity. 

In the rapid growth of the village, and in 
order to the regular arrangement of its streets, 
more ground was necessary than the projectors 
had calculated upon on its first being laid out. 
Nancy’s little cabin and “patch,” as she called 
her garden, coming exactly in the middle of a 
street, the company found it necessary to pur- 
chase, and, offering her a good price, she ex- 
changed the honor of being a “landed proprie- 
tor” for the perhaps greater one of being consid- 
ered a “moneyed person.” 


A large and good-looking house designed for 
the hotel was built on the lot, where her son, 
James Cadman, was soon after installed as land- 
lord, and Nancy, whose reputation as a cook was 


unrivaled, as landlady. Here, as she often de- 
clared, she felt herself quite at home, as she 
was still on her own land, and it must be con- 
fessed that, according to the primitive notions of 
those days, she acted her part well. She was 
certainly not spoiled by her rise in life; she 
assumed no airs, was still the kind and sympa- 
thizing neighbor, watched with the sick, com- 
forted the mourning, and was the friend of all 
the little clodpates of the village, whom she 
scolded and ¢uffed even while she fed them with 
dainty little “turnovers,” which, in the parlance 
of those days, meant half-moon pies. 

For a long time “the hotel” remained without 
a sign; indeed, none was necessary, for Nancy’s 
good suppers were far-famed, and enticed many 
a sleighing-party from different neighborhoods to 
patronize her groaning board. True, the guests 
sometimes laughed at the profusion and the 
order in which the dishes were arranged; but 
what if, as far as regularity was concerned, they 
looked as if they might have been rained down 
from the clouds, or that a turkey neighbored 
sociably with a pound cake, or a piled-up dish of 
sausages was in close companionship with a pie, 


or a bowl of whipt cream found itself beside a 
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plate of pickles, all the viands being good in 
themselves did not taste any the worse for being 
found out of their places, as was generally 
proved by the rapidity with which they disap- 
peared. 

Nancy in her younger days had been consid- 
ered high-tempered, but prosperity had smoothed 
away many roughnesses of her character; only 
once since her elevation had she been scared out 
of her present propriety, shown any symptom of 
her early irascibility, or love of what she termed 
“agsravatin’.” This was on the occasion of her 
son’s marriage, which occurred only two years 
previous to the date of our story, and was 
greatly dreaded by her as threatening the down- 
fall of her own rule. When informed by James 
himself of the fact that on a certain day he 
would bring his bride home, and had invited a 
party to meet them there, he added, “Now, 
mother, please have every thing nice. The new 
sign is to be put up to-morrow, and I want 
every thing to be in apple-pie order. Promise 
me youll have it attended to.” 

“That I will, Jim,” she replied; “I am not so 
foohich as to have people talking about me 
starvin’ them at an infare.” 

She was as good as her word. The sign was 
hung out from the limb of the large oak that 
shaded the front; the house was scrubbed and 
whitewashed from the garret to the cellar, and a 
most unexceptionable dinner prepared. 

But, strange to tell, although it was Summer- 
time, the large, old-fashioned ten-plate stoves 
were all left standing as in the Winter in the 
middle of the floors, with their long pipes ex- 
tending across into the chimney, and when the 
young bride entered the parlor where her mother- 
in-law waited to receive her she saw nothing but 
those huge fabrics of iron, white-washed within 
and without, pipe and all, and heard nothing but 
peals of laughter from the guests. Nancy, how- 
ever, had no triumph; poor James was mortified, 
and blushed deeply, but Lizzie greeted her new 
mother-in-law as though she thought no insult 
was intended, but that it was, perhaps, a custom- 
ary proceeding. 

Forbearance always brings its own reward. 
Nancy was won over at once, and as the young 
wife never interfered in the province where she 
was so well calculated to rule, they lived most 
amicably together, and, declaring that her daugh- 
ter-in-law was a perfect paragum of perfection, 
never again perpetrated such another covert 
insult, 

As we have already stated, the Canterton Hotel 
for a long time could boast no sign. A long 
trough hollowed out of the trunk of a tree and 
placed in front of the house, indicated to weary 
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wayfarers that oats could here be obtained for 
horses as well as provender for man, and was a 
very desirable signification, for the next stage 


was a long one. The landlord, ruling supreme 
in his vocation, and dreading no rivalry, was 
perfectly contented with this emblematic manner 
of answering what was his business, and never 
once thought of having a sign. 

One day, however, a young man arrived at the 
hotel, who inquired of the landlord if he thought 
“he might stand a chance to get in for clark at 
one of them factories,” and proposed to remain 
as a boarder till a vacancy should offer. He did 
so; no business offered, and the landlord grew 
rather uneasy about his money. At length he 
plucked up courage to ask for it, and to his 
amazement learned that his boarder had no 
money, but in place of the expected payment 
‚would paint a sign. He did so, and we well 
remember the day when the new sign was eleva- 
ted to its perch in the great oak-tree beside the 
porch, and can truly declare we thought the rude 
oats-trough the better advertisement of the two; 
the latter was sufficiently suggestive, the other 
needed explanation. A black—something, not 
unlike a stump, was painted on a board, with the 
words “This is the Black Bare” above, and a 
promise of “ Entertanement for Man and Hors” 
below, made it altogether significant that at the 
Black Bear Hotel every thing requisite for the 
comfort of the animals specified was to be had 
for money. 

In our character, however, of truth-teller we 
must declare to our readers that the singular 
spelling on this sign, and on another above a 
door opposite, did not remain very long to fur- 
nish amusement for the laughter-loving. The 
course of our story will show how both were 
deprived of the ridiculous portion, while useful 
emblems remained till nearly obliterated by time 
and the weather. 


CHAPTER II. 


Among the “furriners” who came to make a 
settlement in the new village was a small, pale, 
delicate woman, whose appearance by no means 
corresponded with her present fortunes. She 
was a widow, with an only son, at the time of 
her arrival a child of five or six years old, whom 
she regarded as the apple of her eye, yet strange 
to tell, she did not spoil. Silent, unobtrusive, 
yet always pleasant and obliging, she became 
a general favorite with every one, but especially 
with Nancy. She kept her foot from her neigh- 
bor’s house, rarely stepping over her own thresh- 
old, except to go to church, never expressed her 
opinion of folks around her, nor meddled in the 
village gossip, but staid at home, attended to her 
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business, which was the humble one of selling 
cakes, and endeavored to “train up her child in 
the way he should go,” both by precept and ex- 
ample. Her appearance was lady-like, although 
she was by no means an intellectual person; 
nature might have been kinder in the bestow- 
ment of mental gifts, but education had not lent 
her aid in fastening them into maturity. She 
rented a little log cottage directly opposite the 
“Black Bare,” and the same artist who fur- 
nished that recondite sign delineated the typical 
notice of her occupation on a board, which was 
placed above her door, and with the emblems 
only left for explanation, remained there for 
many a day after she had left the village. It 
represented some brown squares, a heart, a cork- 
screw, and a black bottle, which, never exhausted, 
was continually pouring into a something, likely 
meant for a tumbler, but any thing enigmatical, 
conveyed by the pictured figures intended as 
representatives of a baker’s establishment, was 
made perfectly plain by the explicit. announce- 
ment that “Kecks and Bere” were “Sold 
Hear.”* Many advised her to take the “ill- 
spelled thing down,” for every body that went 
along the road laughed at it, but others judged 
that its very original orthography would prove 
her “best card,” and begged her to let it remain, 
which she did, perhaps more from indifference 
and dislike of trouble than from motives of in- 
terest. 

“Why, neighbor Bennet,” said Nancy, “I 
would n’t take it down, it does well enough 
when it tells the folks that you keep cakes; but 
these furriners like to make a fuss.” 

So the sign kept its place; the widow’s cakes 
were proverbially good; the villagers became so 
accustomed to the queer spelling that they ceased 
to notice it, and the stage passengers, peddlers, 
or travelers, if they still laughed, what matter? 
Mrs. Bennet did not hear them, and if she had 
done so would not have cared. They bought her 
cakes, and that was all she wanted of them, 

What had been her condition before her coming 
to the village none knew; she was very silent 
always, and gave no clew by which the public 
curiosity could be satisfied. She was altogether 
uneducated—save in Scriptural lore—that was 
very evident. Her husband had been an intem- 
perate man, and was dead, was also well known, 
but whether she had relatives or friends no one 





*Our readers must not deem this an exaggeration, 
but remember that the tale we are telling is one of 
times long ago. Fifty years since education was by no 
means within the reach of every one as it is at the 
present, and the writer has seen many a sign-board in 
those primitive times with spelling quite as imperfect. 
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could tell; she never spoke of any, and none ever 
came to visit her. 

Tom was her great comfort, even while still so 
much of a child as to require a great deal of her 
time. Entirely dependent on the profits of her 
humble calling, she kept no assistant, but, al- 
though delicate and in rather feeble health, she 
performed every domestic duty with her own 
hands, and every person wondered how she kept 
every thing about her so scrupulously neat, for 
her little log tenement was never seen out of 
order on any occasion. 

Tom was not a pretty child, that is, what is 
considered a pretty child, and as he grew to boy- 
hood his appearance was even less prepossessing. 
His person was slender, and so loosely built that 
his limbs seemed hung together; his complexion 
was sallow; his hair, long and black, fel] in 
straight locks around his head, and most persons 
thought and called him an ugly boy. His dress, 
too, was by no means calculated to aid in mak- 
ing a better impression; he was indeed never 
seen ragged or dirty—thanks to the thrift of his 
mother—but the poor lad’s clothes never fitted 
him, for at first they were made too large, so 
that he might grow to them—a feat accomplished 
in so short a time that it was scarcely noticed 
that they set well till he had grown far beyond 
them. But with all these disadvantages the 
bare-legged boy—he hardly knew the luxury of 
wearing shoes—had not a low or groveling 
appearance. Patch upon patch appeared upon 
his knees and elbows; nothing better than a 
coarse straw hat ever covered his head, but a 
‘pair of magnificent dark eyes looked forth from 
under the heavy dark brows, and when he smiled, 
which, however, was not often, the parting of his 
lips disclosed a set of teeth truly to be envied, 
and his sallow face lighted up with a brilliancy 
seldom equaled. 

Very close was the bond of affection between 
the widow and her orphan boy. Tom never was 
so happy as when in her presence, and while still 
a child was of great use in helping her to per- 
form her domestic duties, or run on such errands 
as he could. He cared little for the company of 
other boys of his own age; preferring his home, 
he avoided society, and thus escaped many a 
temptation to join in pranks which at first called 
boyish are very trivial, but unhappily are pre- 
lusive to greater ventures, and at length lead to 
ruin. : 

Mrs. Bennet, partly to save him from the dan- 
ger of bad example, and partly because she could 
not do without him, little as he was, undertook the 
task of teaching him the rudiments of education. 
She was very deficient herself, but she could 
teach him the alphabet, and how to read, some 





little writing, and enough of arithmetic to know 
how to change a dollar; but with this slight 
foundation, on which, however, many a great 
literary structure has been based, she taught him 
a better lore than can be learned from books 
alone. She told him tales of how the poor and 
lowly had risen by their virtue and goodness; 
that perseverance could overcome all obstacles; 
that it was only for man to act his part well in 
the sphere where his Maker had placed him to 
insure honor to himself in that place, and that 
there is no sphere so low or limited but that use- 
fulness may adorn it. And besides this she 
taught him daily from one Book, the precepts of 
which are so plain that “he who runs may read, 
and the wayfaring man, though a fool, can not 
err therein,” and its beautiful lessons of gentle- 
ness, forbearance, charity, and love thus became 
early and deeply impressed upon his plastic 
heart. He was bid to study the life of the one 
great example, whose law was that of love, 
whose practice was forbearance and mercy. “If 
thy brother offend thee, forgive him, not seven 
times only, but seventy times seven,” and “love 
ye your enemies, and do good and lend, hoping 
for nothing again;” “ Bless them that curse you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you.” 

Such was our hero’s training from his earliest 
infancy, and so entirely different from that of 
worldly schools that many now wonder he did 
not turn out a tame, spiritless fellow. But time 
is the test of all things, and the time was fast 
approaching when its efficacy was to be tried. 
Besides this teaching from his humble and pious 
mother he had another, from whose silent influ- 
ence much is to be gained. Nature, also, “wisest, 
gentlest, holiest of teachers”—nature was also 
with him in his childhood. Separated from child- 
ish companionship by the petty persecution he 
was constantly subjected to from the village boys, 
he kept much by himself, and, loving solitude, he 
learned to think, grew self-reliant, and never felt 
the want of amusement. To sit angling quietly 
by the brookside, or, taking his dog, roam forth 
into the copses and dingles of this beautiful 
neighborhood was enjoyment enough for him, 
These were not, however, errands of idleness; by 
the first he added to their frugal table, by the 
last he gathered stores of Winter wood for his 
mother, 

Thus was his character gradually forming, and 
by such quiet lessons was he being prepared for 
the stern experience ever found in the great bat- 
tle of life; thus was he to be fortified against the 
jarring elements of strife which every one is sure 
to encounter in the turmoil of society. The 
mockery of the ignorant, the taunt of envy, the 
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bitter and malignant tongue that speaks daggers 
where it dares not use them, and “ wounds where 
it would be afraid to kill;’ these were all to be 
met. And who has not, at least in some measure, 
experienced those trials, for it is impossible to 
walk the most obscure and unfrequented paths 
which lead to man’s final destination without 
finding them every-where hidden away amid 
the verdure and beauty which, in the mercy and 
goodness of God, more or less adorn life, as 

- the surmounting such obstacles is only obtained 
by first conquering self, which, according to the 
word of truth, constitutes the truest heroism. 

What education, therefore, could better pre- 
pare one for the struggles so certainly to be met 
than the one which Tom had received? The 
lessons of the highest schools of learning often 
fail in this respect, the teachings from the Word 
of God never. Very different, therefore, were the 
views of this humble parent from those of many 
others who train their children to a belief that 
“to show a proper degree of spirit is right,” and 
it is considered “mean to suffer one’s self to be 
crowded or imposed upon;” this is certainly not 
the spirit inculcated by the great Lawgiver whose 
whole life was a practical comment on the lessons 
he taught. Every one knows that the return of 
anger for anger, reviling for reviling, or a blow 
for a blow is the first natural impulse; thus 
fightings arise among children who associate 
together, hatred and jealousy become deeply 
rooted, and enmities are engendered which often 
continue through life. A late writer gives the 
following advice to boys; he says, “Boys will 
quarrel, and when they quarrel will sometimes 
fight, but as to fighting keep out of it if you can 
by all means. When the time comes, if it ever 
should, that you have to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ toa 
challenge to fight, say ‘no’ if you can, only take 
care you make it clear to yourselves why you 
say ‘no.’ Itis a proof of the highest courage if 
done from true Christian motives,” 
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MORNING MISTS, 





BY MARION A. BIGELOW, 





Diuuine vapors slowly rise, 
Curtaining the earth and skies, 
But the sun still keeps his way 
Where these vapors never stray, 
Shining clear to other eyes 
While our land in shadow lies. 
Thus the light of truth may be 
Lost in dim obscurity ; 

Thus before the Christian’s eye 
All things may in darkness lie; 
Still the sun is shining bright 
Far beyond our misty sight. 
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MY WISH. 





BY MAGGIE RB. STEWART. 





I’ve been dreaming, dreaming, Mary, 
At this quiet hour of even, 
When Night draws her starry mantle 
O’er the sweet, blue face of heaven. 
And I seem to see thee standing 
On life’s sunny morning slope, 
Sunshine all about thy pathway, 
While before thee gentle Hope 
Smiles and beckons thee to follow, 
Swift along a flower-strewn way, 
While bright Fancy paints thy future, 
Pencil dipt in rainbow ray. 
Poets sing in sweetest measure 
Of the joy the future brings, 
All forgetful of the sorrow 
Underlying brightest things ; 
That, although at first dawn lovely, 
Day, with promise fair, is born, 
Yet ere night may die in tempest, 
That the rose-leaves hide a thorn! 
Yet I would not o’er thy spirit 
E’en a shade of sorrow cast; 
Look thou back as rarest treasures 
To thy hours already past; 
Look thou forward to the future 
. Years that our dear God may give; 
Use each reverently as coming 
From his hand and truly live. 


Then e’en stormy skies will brighten, 
And ‘at evening time be light;” 

Tho’ each Summer’s roses wither, 
Newer blooms will be as bright. 

Thorns and clouds are gracious blessings 
Sent by God’s unerring love; 

We shall bless his loving purpose 
When we reach our home above. . 

May thy life be bright and peaceful, 
Death come late and griefs be few; 

And may God forever keep thee 
Thus “ unspotted, pure, and true!” 


<< SCO 


TO THE WEARY CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 





BY WM. H. COOK, M. D. 





“Have not I commanded thee? Be strong and of a good 
courage; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed: for the Lord 
thy God is with thee withersoever thou goest.” Josuva i, 9. 

Up, drooping soul, shake off thy fear; 
With notes of gladness fill thy song; 
Renew thy heart with heav’nly cheer, 
For Israel’s God would have thee strong, 


With courage thy temptations meet, 
Trusting thy Savior’s watchful care; 
Thy burdens bring to Jesus’ feet, 
And find a ready helper there. 
Through fiercest storm and darkest night, 
By peril tossed or anguish driven, 
The Lord of hosts and God of might 
Will bring thee safely home to heaven. 
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THE PRODIGAL SON, OR SIX Scenzs BY AN ARTIST.— 
“ A certain man had two sons,” ete. Luke xv, 11-32. 

In this master-piece of Christ’s parabolical painting, 
there are six scenes which, were I an artist, I would 
throw upon the canvas in such forms of breathing life 
as would stir the souls of future men with emotions, 
kindred to those which the heavenly Teacher designed 
to awaken. My first picture should be: The young man 
discontented with his father’s home. He is standing with 
unbecoming mien and irreverent look before his aged 
sire, and saying, ‘Give me the portion of goods that 
falleth to me.” My second picture should be: The 
young man departing from his father’s house. His goods 
he has “gathered all together;” they are slung on his 
shoulders; he has left the house and has commenced his 
way into a “far country ;” and yet, looking back, every 
now and then, with the countenance of a soul strug- 
gling between the right and the wrong. My third pic- 
ture would be: The young man far away from his fa- 
ther’s home. In this “far country” I should have to 
depict him in at least four aspects: First, “rioting”? in 
pleasure, then beginning “to be in want,” then becom- 
ing the slave of a foreign “citizen,” then feeding with 
“the swine.” My fourth picture would be: The young 
man occupied in thinking of his father’s home. In this 
state I should portray him sitting down, an emaciated 
man, under some old hedge in some rustic scene, his 
withered hand under his head, coming to himself; 
thought returning, his eyes beginning to dilate with 
feeling and to moisten with tears, as he puts the ques- 
tion to himself, ‘‘ How many hired servants of my father 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with hun- 
ger!” My fifth picture would be: The young man re- 
turning to his father’s home. ‘He arose and came to 
his father,” ete. Here we should have to represent him 
with trembling limbs, that had lost their strength through 
sensual indulgences and lack of food; eyes flooded with 
penitential sorrow, a heart heaving with mingled hope 
and fear, wending his lonely way toward his father’s 
house. But in this picture I would not fail to intro- 
duce a scene the most divine and touching of all. The 
dear old father seeing him in the distance, running, 
with his aged limbs made lithe with love, to meet him, 
while yet he was “a great way off,” approaching him, 
and with speechless affection falling on his neck and 
kissing him. My sixth picture would be: The young 
man reinstated in his father's home. He sits down at a 
splendid feast, adorned in honorable attire, amid the 
overflowing of a father’s joy. 


THE WHITE Ants HATING UP THE Gop.—" The head 


of Dagon, and both the palms of his hands, were cut off 
Vou, XXI.—44 


upon the threshold: only the stump of Dagon was left to 
him.” 1 Samuel v, 4. 

A missionary in the East Indies passed a place which 
had fallen into decay, although it had been the dwell- 
ing-place of a god, where, during the last dry season, a 
buffalo had been sacrificed for obtaining rain. The 
missionary inquired after the god, of which nothing re- 
mained, and was answered by the people, that “the 
white ants had eaten him.” This savors of the ludi- 
crous to us. But how often have the “ white ants” of 
riches, pride, pleasure, worldliness eaten God and religion 
from the heart? 


EATING ONLY Herps.— For one believeth that he may 
eat all things; another, who is weak, eateth herbs.” Ro- 
mans xiv, 2. 

Thousands of Hindoos never—to their knowledge— 
taste of any thing which has had animal life; and to 
eat an egg would be as repugnant to their feelings as to 
eat flesh, because it contains the germ of life. They 
live on herbs, roots, fruit, grain, milk, butter, and 
honey. They appear to be as strong and as healthy as 
those who live on flesh, and they avoid the “sin” of 
taking life. They believe that all who take life for the 
purpose of food will assuredly go to one of the seven 
hells. It has a distressing effect on their minds to show 
them, through a microscope, the animalcules which ex- 
ist in the water they drink; for they are convinced by 
this they must often destroy life. 


YE ARE THE PEOPLE, AND WISDOM SHALL DIE WITH 
you.— Wo doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shail 
die with you.” Job xii, 2. 

The people of the East take great pleasure in irony, 
and some of their satirical sayings are very cutting. 
When a sage intimates that he has superior wisdom, or 
when he is disposed to rally another for his meager at- 
tainments, he says, ‘Yes, yes, you are the man!” 
“Your wisdom is like the sea.” “You found it in 
dreams.” ‘When you die, whither will wisdom go?” 
“You have all wisdom!” ‘When gone, alas, what will 
become of wisdom?” “O the Nyani! O the philoso- 
pher! 


PLANTING FOR THOSE WHO SHALL COME ÅFTER US.— 
“Of the vineyards and olwe-yards which you planted not 
do ye eat.” Joshua xxv, 14, 

A very poor and aged man, busied in planting and 
grafting an apple-tree, was rudely interrupted by this 
interrogation: “Why do you plant trees who can not 
hope to eat the fruit of them?” He raised himself up, 
and, leaning upon his spade, replied, “Some one planted 
trees before I was born, and I have eaten the fruit; I 
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now plant for others, that the memorial of my gratitude 
may exist when I am dead and gone.” 


Do Your CHILDREN MAKE THEMSELVES VILE?— 
“ His sons made themselves vile, and he restrained them 
mot.” 1 Samuel wi, 13. : 

A gentleman once observed an Indian standing at a 
window looking into a field where several children were 
at play. The gentleman asked the interpreter what was 
the conversation, He answered, ‘The Indian was la- 
menting the sad estate of those orphan children.” The 
interpreter inquired of him why he thought them or- 
phans? The Indian with great earnestness replied, “ Is 


not this the day on which you told me the white people 


worship the Great Spirit? If so, surely these children, 
if they had parents, or any persons to take care of 
them, would not be suffered to be out there playing and 
making such a noise! No! no! they have lost their 
fathers and mothers, and have no one to take care of 
them!” <A hint to some Christian parents. 


Waar I Was AND WHERE I Ay, is the quaint title 
of a quainter “penny letter tract,” published in En- 
gland. Will our readers take down their Bibles and 
read the references? 

“Dear Reader,—I once resided with 2 Tim. iii, 4, and 
walked in Eph. ii, 2, and my continual conversation at 
that time is still recorded in Eph. ii, 3. 

“T heard one day that an inheritance had been pur- 
chased for me, and a description of it reached me; you 
will find it at 1 Peter i, 4. 

“One who resides in Heb. iv, 14, had purchased it, 
and paid an extraordinary price for it; but, to say the 
truth, I did not believe this report, as I was entirely 
unacquainted with the MAN, and long experience had 
convinced me that strangers NEVER gaye favors through 
love alone, and friends seldom gaye any favors that cost 
much, 

“ However, I called at 1 Tim. iii, 16, as my own pros- 
pects at Eph. ii, 12, were as bad as they could be. 

“I found the house I sought for at 2 Cor. vi, 1, and 
the invitations to it, which you will see put up at Isa. 


ly, 1,2, and by John at vii, 37, are wonderfully inviting 
to the poor and needy. 

“The house has only one door, and it was some time 
before I saw the door at John x, 9. 

“ My permanent address will now be Gal. v, 1, but call 
any day at Heb. w, 16, you will meet me and many oth- 
ers; we are daily in the habit of meeting there. 

“Tf you call, attend to what the servant says at Luke 
xiv, 22, and you may DEPEND upon what that servant 
says.” 


Tun SHEw-DiIsH, oR WALKING IN A VAIN SHOW.— 
Inspecting a shew-dish, which had been made to adorn 
the table at a coming banquet, Gotthold began: The 
world still cherishes her ancient tastes and seeks enjoy- 
ment in vanity! Right well does she know that such a 
dish as this is a mere painted figure of wood, wax, and 
other materials; and, except for the pains and labor that 
have been spent upon it, worth little or nothing. And 
yet she fancies that she is specially honored and enter- 
tained when so worthless a thing is served up and pre- 
sented for a while to her view. We have another 
instance of this in paintings. I have seen the pic- 
ture of a monk—of an old, wrinkled woman—of a 
beggar with tattered clothes—purchased for a hundred, 
nay, sometimes for more than a thousand dollars; and 
that by persons who would have scorned to waste a 
word upon a real monk, or so much as a look upon a 
real old woman, and would not have given an actual 
living beggar a penny to keep him alive. It thus ap- 
pears that man is not only pleased to be deceived by a 
skillful hand, but even rewards the deceptive art with 
large sums of money. Surely every man walketh in a 
vain show. What is their pleasure? Vanity. What 
their skill? Deception. What their honor? Folly. 

My God! the beautiful firmament—the work of thy 
fingers—shall be my shew-dish, and the crucified Jesus 
my picture. In the former, I contemplate what thy 
hand has prepared for our felicity; in the latter, the 
means by which that felicity may be attained. Away 
with all that is vain; my only wish is for a blessed 
eternity. 


finies anf Qurrics. 


FIRST STEAMBOAT ON THE OHIO.— The first steamboat 
on the Ohio River was built at Pittsburg, intended for 
the Pittsburg and New Orleans trade, and called the 
Orleans. She was built after the fashion of a ship, with 
port-holes in the sides—long bowsprit—painted a sky- 
blue. 


safety, but was never able to get back over the Falls, 
her power being insufficient to propel her against a 
strong current. She continued to run below the Falls 
for some time. 


ORIGIN OF NEWSPAPERS.—In the reign of the first 
James, or, rather, toward its close, when Shakspeare 
had just left the stage of life, Cromwell having not yet 
emerged from the Brew-house at Huntington; Milton, 
at college pursuing his studies, and many of the copat- 


Her cabin was in the hold. She left in Novem- | 
ber, 1811, for New Orleans, and made a trip down in 





riots of these men yet undistinguished—the first En- 
glish newspaper appeared in London. Prior to that 
time a man named Nathaniel Butter had been employed 
to write letters, containing the news of the city, to 
country gentlemen, Several of these. writers made 
their living in this way, each endeavoring to obtain as 
many “patrons” as he could. Butter, however, con- 
ceived the idea of monopolizing, or at least extending 
the business so as to render it more lucrative, and on 
the 23d of May, 1622, “printed” his weekly letter and 
dispatched it to his country “patrons” under the name 
of “Weekly News.” He endeavored to sell copies of it 
in London, but met with poor success; was ridiculed 
by the wits as the “penny press” has been in our day, 
and soon afterward Ben Johnson produced a comedy 
called “ Ye Staple of News,” in which his cutting satire 
is leveled at the new enterprise. Butter bravely con- 
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tended against the storm, but with a success that was 
only profitable, as it is frequently the case, to his suc- 
cessors, 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES.—Munich has seventeen public 
libraries, into every oné of which strangers unquestion- 
ed may enter, peruse, and depart in peace. Of these 
institutions, the most celebrated are lending libraries. 
Statistics preach where Sermon does not lift its voice. 
These are its words: In London there are in round 
numbers 500,000 volumes accessible to the public, or 
about an average of twenty-two volumes to every one 
hundred inhabitants. Dublin, with all its deficiencies, 
has fifty-nine. In Paris, the proportion is one hundred 
and sixty volumes to every one hundred inhabitants; 
in Berlin, one hundred and eighty-two; in Florence, 
three hundred and seventeen; in Copenhagen, four hun- 
dred and sixty-seven; in Dresden, four hundred and 
ninety; in Munich, seven hundred and eighty. So that 
Paris is six times better provided than London; Berlin, 
seven times; Florence, thirteen times; Copenhagen, 
nineteen times; Dresden, twenty times; and Munich, 
thirty-one times. 





A BEAUTIFUL Si@nrFicaTiIon.— Alabama”’ signifies, 
in the Indian language, ‘here we rest!’ A story is 
told of a tribe of Indians who fled from a relentless foe 
to the trackless forest in the South-West. Weary and 
travel-worn, they reached a noble river, which flowed 
through a beautiful country. The chieftain of the band 
stuck his tent-pole in the ground and exclaimed: “ Al- 
abama! Alabama!’’—here we rest! here we rest! 


ANCIENT Prices For LABor.—In the year 1352, in 
the reign of Edward III, wages paid to hay-makers 
were Id. a day. A mower of meadows 3d. a day, or 
5d. an acre. Reapers of corn in the first week in Au- 
gust, 2d.; in the second, 3d., and so on till the end of 
August, without meat, drink, or other allowances, find- 
ing their own tools. For thrashing a quarter of wheat 
or rye, 24d.; a quarter of barley, beans, peas, and oats, 
14d. A master carpenter, 3d. a day, and other carpen- 
ters, 2d. A master mason, 4d. a day; and other ma- 
sons, 4d.; and their servants, 14d. 


CHANGES IN PRopER Names.—Not to mention the 
Delarues that, by translation, become Streets, the Du- 
ponceaus that become Bridgewaters, the Zimmermans 
that become Carpenters, there are very many conver- 
sions of names which will afford infinite amusement to 
any who will hunt up the curious learning to be found 
on this subject in books. Thus an astute French critic 
is said to have built up a tolerably-ingenious theory 
that Shakspeare was of French origin, asserting that 
his name was only a corruption of Jaques Pierre. No 
two names would appear to be more unlike, at first 
sight, than Kemble and Fairfield, Yet we are told that 
they are really the same. The original form was the 
Italian Campo Bello, the French converted it into Beau- 
champ, in Scotland it was Campbell, and in Wales, 
Kemble. But in England proper, at least one-half who 
bore the name rendered the French literally, Fair-field ; 
while others, by a cockney corruption, wrote it Beacham 
or Beechum. In the same way the Pettits, the Smalls, 
and the Littles all belong to the same stock. 

But the most whimsical story, connected with a change 
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Mr. Livingston in his admirable answer to Mr, Jeffer- 
son concerning the battwre case at New Orleans. An 
unfortunate Scotchman, he informs us, whose name was 
Ferguson, was obliged, in pursuit of fortune, to settle 
among some Germans in the western part of New York. 
They translated him literally into German, and called 
him Fuerstein. On his return to an English settlement, 
his new acquaintances discovered that Fuerstein in Ger- 
man means Flint in English, They retranslated instead 
of restoring him his name, and the descendants of Fer- 
guson go by the name of Flint to this day. The only 
exception is presented in one of his grandsons, who set- 
tled at the Acadian Coast on the Mississippi, whose name 
underwent the fate of the rest of his family; he was 
called, by a literal translation into French, “Pierre a 
fusil,” and his eldest son returning to the family clan, 
underwent another change, and was called Peter Gun. 


St. Pavt’s Fiantine witH BeEAsts.—Did St. Paul 
ever actually fight with beasts? In the First Hpistle 
to the Corinthians he says, ‘If, after the manner of 
men, I have fought with beasts at Ephesus.” The ex- 
pression in this passagė is considered merely figurative. 
Theophylact explains the bngtomayiav, fighting with wild 
beasts, as the apostle’s contest with Demetrius and- the 
Jews. Doddridge considers the passage as purely figu- 
rative, as did Ignatius. Lucian also, speaking of the 
philosophers, says: “For I am not to fight with ordi- 
nary wild beasts, but with men insolent and hard to be 
convinced.” 


Piz OpENED.—Our readers will recall the old melody 
of their childish days: 
“Sing a song of sixpence, 
A bag full of rye; 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie. 


When the pie was opened, 
The birds began to sing; 
And was not this a dainty dish 
To set before a king ?”’ 

The author of this ancient nursery ditty is unknown, 
but it is literally and historically true. 

Queen Elizabeth was the guest, when a large pie was 
placed on the table; from which, when opened, flew a 
covey of birds, to the amazement of her. And the cel- 
ebrated Geoffrey Hudson, a dwarf, was served up in a 
cold pie by the Duchess of Buckingham, when she en- 
tertained Charles I and his queen. TAS 


CHARADE.—Here is a charade by W. Mackworth 
Praed, which is said never to have been solved: 


I graced Don Pedro’s revelry, 
All dressed in fire and feather, 
When Cavaliers and Chivalry 
Were met to feast together ; 
He flung the slave who moved the lid 
A purse of maravedis; 
And this the gallant Spaniard did 
For me and for the ladies. 





To ride through mountains where my First 
A banquet would be reckoned ; 

Though deserts where to quench their thirst, 
Man vainly turns my Second; 

To leave the gates of fair Madrid 
To dare the gates of Hades; 

And this that gallant Spaniard did 


of names, we have ever met with, is that narrated by For me and for the ladies. 
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Boys anf Pirla’ Srparimend. 


KIT SNYDER, THE AMERICAN BOY-PATRIOT. 


EIcury-sIx years ago a quarrel arose between the English 
Government and the English colonies of America. The 
greater part of this country then belonged to the King of 
England, for the colonists had not asserted their independ- 
ence, nor set up the United States. The quarrel began about 
taxation. The Americans refused to pay certain taxes im- 
posed by the British Parliament, and, on this account, were 
treated as rebels, and driven into open revolt—a rebellion 
ending in the revolution which entirely disunited the best 
part of America from England, and established the separate 
form of republican government. The following story refers 
to the period immediately preceding the rebellion. The tax 
on tea was the question agitating the public mind. As yet 
no blood was spilt. How the revolution was begun is told in 
the story—a story which is quite true in every essential par- 
ticular. 

THE STORY. 


“Not a drop more tea will I drink,” said the widow Sny- 
der. ‘The Britishers do n’t know us colonists yet, but they 
must e’en learn the lesson—if they smart in the learning it, 
eh, Kit?” 

The widow Snyder was talking partly to herself and partly 
to her son, a bright-eyed, curly-headed boy, with that merry 
twinkle about the lips and that glitter in the eyes which 
showed him to be a boy of spirit. He sat at one side of a 
blazing pine fire, and his widowed mother sat on the other, 
‘and a great tabby cat sat between them singing, and a hugo 
black kettle joined the song, and altogether things looked 
comfortable. 

“T say,” says Kit, ‘not a drop more tea for me. We cost 
England nothing; why should England tax us? we plow and 
sow, and the British reap. It arn’t the thing, and it can’t 
last.” 

“Not if we were all of my mind,” said the widow; “and 
as sure as my name ’s Snyder they ’ll be sorry for what they 
are doing before long; they ll be like old Jonathan Scroggs.” 

‘© What did he do, mother?” 

“Set fire to his log hut to warm his hands by.” 

“Ha! ha! that is it,’ said Kit; “they will burn their 
fingers as well as warm their hands. Now, puss, what are 
you singing about? I do believe that cat knows more than 
we think of; I am sure she will have nothing to do with taxed 
tea; will you, puss? No; you and I will eat porridge and 
drink milk, and sing together, puss—thus.”’ 

And the boy, taking the cat on his knee, sang in a rich, 
clear voice— 

“ Come swallow your bumpers, ye tories, and roar 
That the ways of fair freedom are hampered no more ; 
That no lawyer nor soldier our spirits can tame, 
Nor whole hosts of enemies smother the flame,” 

“I say, mother, that’s a brave song, isn’t it? I learned it 
from my namesake. 

*In freedom we ’re born, and the sons of the brave 
Will never surrender, 
But swear to defend her, 
And scorn to survive, if unable to save,’ 


“I havea handbill here that will please you mightily. Old 
Inkball, the printer, set it up, but somebody said he would 
get into trouble if any body knew it, and he turned all as 
white as his own paper, and said he never thought of that, 
and would have them destroyed. But he did not destroy all. 
No—corn-cakes !—George Gore, jolly fellow, walked off with a 
few, and we pasted a couple right on the barracks, and an- 
other on Elder Dobb’s door; here it is. 


t MEN OF America!’ 
‘Aro you not schooled enough yet to spell Freedom—to 











spell it in plain letters, if the British will allow—in błood red, 
if they will not? A Mouaws.’” 

“ Blood-red, I fear me,” said the widow, ‘will be the only 
color the Britishers will read it in, but it must be had.” 

‘¢Must1 of course it must,” said Kit; ‘‘who’s afraid to die 
for liberty ?—why, mother,” and putting down Tab he jumped 
on the stool he had been sitting on, and spread out his hands 
in an attitude— mother, it makes me as eloquent as Orator 
Stump to think about liberty. Hear me,” and in an inflated 
tone he went on—‘‘ Have corruption and depravity so debased 
our characters that we have sunk under the weight of the 
oppressor’s hand, and become his abject, servile slaves? And 
we, with the free stars looking down on us; the free heaven 
above us; the free earth beneath us; the free winds breathing 
on us; the free waves beating on our shores; the free flowers 
smiling at us; the free birds singing to us—are we to lick the 
hand that smites us; to bow in passive obedience to the op- 
pressor’s mandate, and receive the fetters of perpetual bond- 
age? O hear it, ye men of America! ye women of America! 
ye children of America! ye babies of America! Do n’t lay 
you down in a mud-pool like a skunk; but—molasses and 
corn-cakes!—wake up, and be as lively as a ’possum in a 
gum-tree !”’ 

The boy laughed merrily, and leaping lightly from the stool, 
burst out with, “‘ Chorus, mother! chorus, puss! 


Grand jurors, and sheriffs, and lawyers we "Il spurn, 
As judges we ’Il all take the bench in our turn, 
And sit the whole term without pension or fee, 
Nor Cushing nor Sewall look graver than we.’ ” 


The widow smiled, but there was something very sorrow ful 
in her smile, as she said— 

«You scarcely know, Kit, how much sorrow and trouble 
may come on our unhappy country before the end is gained.” 

“ We can sail no where, mother dear, in a dead calm,” said 
the boy; “you know what Deacon Diaper says.’ 

“ What does he say ?” 

“That when the waters of Bethesda were troubled, there 
was healing in the troubling.” 

« And the Deacon says truly; but how many hearts may be 
broken before the healing time arrives !’’ 

“« And how many hearts,” said the boy, ‘*may be bound up 
when the healing time comes at last! Just fancy me a hero, 
mother, that has liberated my country, and that every body 
is looking up to and praising; and that when I am riding, as 
proud as an old Roman, through the streets, I stop before this 
very door; I get off my horse so, you meet me so at the door, 
I kneel down so, and say as I do now, ‘ Your blessing, mother, 
your blessing!’ ” 

“God bless you, my boy. But suppose, instead of coming 
back in honor, you were brought back, white and cold as the 
snow outside, Kit, and I was widowed again in losing thee.’’ 

“Well, mother,” said the boy softly, “you would know I 
had done right. I read at school the other day that when the 
Greeks went out to fight, their mothers used to present them 
with their shields, and say, ‘Return to me with this, or upon 
this; conquer or die.’ ” 

“There is time enough yet,” said the widow, with a sor- 
rowful look, ‘‘to think of thee in this war, my darling; you 
are too young to do much as yet.” 

“Not too young for a patriot, mother; not too young to love 
you because you are my mother, nor America because it is my 
country. Why, we are all patriots at school, mother, Last 
week we taught the king’s troops that, I can tell you.” 

“How so, darling?” 

“You know we are used to make little snow-hills in Winter 
time and slide down them to the pond on the common. The 
English soldiers, to provoke us, would, while we were in school, 
beat down our hills and spoil the slide. We grumbled to the 
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men and they laughed, and as soon as we built them they de- 
molished them ; so we determined to go to the captain and 
complain of the troops. The officer, a young fellow with a 
downy beard on his chin, made light of our complaint, and 
the soldiers became still more troublesome than ever; so 
George—he helped us in this—and I, and three or four others, 
went to General Gage, accosted him as he came out, laid our 
grievance before him, and he behaved right handsome. He 
told us we were brave, worthy fellows, and should not be mo- 
lested, and that if any of the soldiers interfered again they 
should be punished. Then he said something, and the tears 
came into his eyes, about the greatness of that country where 
such noble children were found, saying if these were the sons, 
what might they expect of the fathers!” 

“General Gage,” said the widow, “is a noble-hearted man ; 
and it would be well for the King of England if all the men 
who wear his livery were as pure in heart and motive.” 

As the widow spoke there was a slight tap at the door: her 
son started up, saying— 

“That ’s George! I know his knock in a dozen.” 

And when he opened the door, sure enough it was George. 
George Gore was a smart lad; ’prenticed to a barber, and a 
steady hand with the razor already. Like Kit Snyder, he 
was a great patriot, and was always vowing vengeance against 
the tyrants, and talking as if he alone could be the deliverer 
of his country. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Snyder,” says the boy; “I came to 
ask Kit’s company for an hour at our place, for master’s go- 
ing off to frizzle Mrs. Farthingale’s wig, and to shave the 
deacon, and ’t is rather lonesome.” 

“Mother, may I go?’ says Kit, in a tone that showed he 
was impatient for an affirmative. 

“ Promise me to be back at eight and you may,” said the 
widow; “but ’t is a raw, cold night, and you must mind your 
throat.” 

“I’ll mind,” said Kit; “but, mother, you won’t be lonely 
while I’m away, eh?” 

“No, dear,” she answered, ‘do you go with George, and be 
back to your word, and I li knit, and Tab will sing, and the 
time will soon pass.” 

So Kit kissed his mother and went away with George. As 
he passed the window on the outside he tapped at the case- 
ment and nodded good humoredly, then off they went together 
straight ahead for the barber’s shop. 

Now the barber’s shop looked very much as any other shop 
of the same sort. There was the glass, and the wash-stand, 
and towels, The bills about entertainments and thriving 
stores, the newspapers, the little fire, the bird—there is almost 
invariably a bird in a barber’s shop—aud the operating chair, 
if we may give so dignified a name to the lounging seat of 
people when clipped, or shaved, or curled, as the case might 
be. When the two boys entered, Snipsnap the proprietor was 
ready to depart, and many were the injunctions which he laid 
on his ’prentice before he finally started. At last he was off, 
and the boys sat down to talk over the news. To talk over 
the news was to talk politics, and many were the daring 
things they said about what should be done; things which 
would have made the gentlemen in British Parliament smile 
derisively if they had heard them, especially as they were ut- 
tered by a school-boy and a barber’s ’prentice. 

“ You know Theophilus Lillie?’ asked George Gore. 

“ What, the one-eyed man who sings Jubal through his 
nose at meeting?” 

“ Yes—well, he has taken to selling taxed tea.” 

“Old news,” said Kit; “we heard all that at school two 
days ago.” f 

“Then you know what happened yesterday ?” 

“Ah, that I do; why, ’t was Bill Grove, and James Vokes, 
and Jack Dawson, big Griffiths, and I, that set up the notice. 
We stuck a great pole strong and deep in the ground, with a 
hand pointing to his shop, and the words painted on, ‘ Lillie 
sells taxed tea!’ nothing more nor less than that; but it 
made great fun, and every body talked about it, I assure you.” 

** Lillie says he will have it down.” 

“But he can’t; some of our fellows are always on the 
watch—just let him try it, that ’s all.” 


ca 
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“ His friend, Richardson, advises him to send for the mili- 
tary.” 

“ His friend, Richardson, is a bigger rascal than himself— ` 
let him try; let them both try—let them send for all the 
British army. Hark!” 

He stopped abruptly, for at that moment there was a great 
shout raised in the street, and both boys darted to the door to 
see what was the matter. 

Two or three people were running down the middle of the 
street, and one of them Kit Snyder recognized as a school- 
fellow. 

“ Halloo, Grove,” he roared, “‘ what ’s the matter ?” 

“Old Lillie ’s trying to get the sign down.” 

Off sped Grove, and away went the boys after him, leaving 
the barber’s shop to take care of itself. As soon as they 
turned the corner of the street the crowd was dense, chiefly 
boys and young men, all shouting, whistling shrilly, or laugh- 
ing, while a stout, burly man was backing his wagon toward 
a shop, over which was written, ‘‘ Lillie’s British Store.” 

“ Old Richardson has been trying to knock the notice down, 
but it ’s firm still—firm as liberty-tree, hurrah!” 

Jack Dawson it was who gave this explanation, and as he 
had climbed up the objectionable notice-post, he was able to 
address the crowd, as from a rostrum. 

“Yes, old Richardson,’’ he continued, “drove his broad- 
wheeled wagon right up against it, but it did not fall, and 
down it do n’t come, boys, till all Lillie’s taxed tea is strewn 
in Boston harbor.” 

‘Rebel!’ roared out Richardson from his wagon, “do n’t 
you smell the hemp that shall teach you manners? If I had 
my way I’d first flog you all till you cried, ‘God save the 
king,’ and hang you afterward.” 

“Skunk! skunk!” shouted the crowd. “Who talks of 
flogging and hanging the free men of America? Here are 
our thanks, master!’ 

A whole shower of stones and sticks were hurled at the 
burly man, who with violent gestures got down from his ve- 
hicle, and escaped into Lillie’s establishment. 

Kit Snyder and his friend elbowed their way through the 
crowd toward the house, and soon were near enough to have a 
good view of the scene. It was a strange sight; the snow lay 
thick on the ground, and covered every roof, and lodged on 
every projection; the white roofs of the houses were marked 
out clearly against the sky; and the moon was shining calmly 
and brightly, making many a fantastic shadow on the earth. 
The windows of Lillie’s house were lighted from within by 
the deep red glow of the Winter’s fire, and the dark figures of 
the crowd outside were seen hurrying and wavering in a 
strangely dreamy way, while links or lanterns, here and 
there, brought out some of the figures more distinetly. 

“ What’s to be done now ?” said Kit Snyder. 

“I suppose nothing can be done,” said his friend George; 
“I hear the soldiers’ drums, and the red coats will be here 
directly.” 

“What if they are?” said Kit; ‘“‘we “ll let them see that 
school-boys’ jackets are as good as soldiers’ coats any day. 
Hurrah, boys!’’ he cried, “let us taste Lillie’s tea before we 
go home! Beat the door in—hurrah!” 

“The shout was echoed, and boys and men—and women 
among the crowd—went pressing on. Just then one of the 
upper windows was thrown open and Lillie appeared. 

“Hear me, good people!” he said, “hear me before you 
break the king’s peace ”— 

“And your own head, master Jubal,” cried Kit. 
out the tea.” 

“ Ah, Master Snyder, is that you? Are you among the sim- 
ple ones, void of understanding ?” 

“Open the door!” roared Kit. 

“ What is it you require?” said Lillie. ‘I ll do any thing 
in reason—any thing consistent with law and order,” 

«We want the taxed tea,” said Kit; “so hand it out at 
once.” 

“The tea!” said Lillie, as if he did not rightly understand ; 
“what, the tea that good King George has sent us, the black 
tea, the green tea ’’— 

“The gunpowder!” shouted the voice of the burly Richard- 


“Throw 
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son, and roughly pushing Lillie back, he stood at the window | 


and leveled an old firelock at the crowd. ‘Gunpowder! and 
you shall have it, boys—so strong a dish you ’11 never want 
more. One—two—three.” 

At the last word he fired; there was a bright flash, a loud 
report, a piercing cry, and the Winter’s snow was red with 
blood. Kit Snyder had fallen. The- crowd fell back; the 
sound of the soldiers’ drums came nearer, the regular tramp, 
the shrill fife, and round the corner defiled a detachment of 
the guard. 

Kit lay still as he had fallen. Two or three of his compan- 
ions were bending over him, calling him by his name, raising 
his head, patting his hands; but they said he had fainted or 
was dead. As the guard came nearer, and the crowd stood 
back appalled, there was a shrill cry, and widow Snyder came 
rushing into the midst. 

“My boy! my boy! they have killed him,” she cried; and 
kneeling on the snow beside him, she pressed him to her 
breast. 

«And has it come to this—and has it come to this—that 
they must stain the earth with children’s blood? He was my 
son—my child—my brave boy—my Kit—the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow!’ 

“ My poor woman,” said the officer of tho guard, “ perhaps 
it is not so bad as you suppose. Let your son be borne into 
yonder house where we may obtain surgical attention !” 

“He is dead, sir—dead. I have seen death before, and I 
know he is dead. The child’s blood cries out from the ground 
for vengeance I” 

Then she rose up calmly, her face white as the snow. 
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said very calmly. . “ No, sir,” as the officer again tendered his 
assistance, “the red coats must not touch the boy! Perhaps 
some of his schoolmates will carry a companion whe loved 
many of them so well. Kit said he would be home by eight, 
and so he shall. Thank you, children, thank you—Kit and I 
both thank you.” 

The boys lifted up the body and carried it away. 

“Sir,” said the widow, turning again to the officer, “you 
see that blood on the snow—it is the first blood shed in the 
cause of American freedom.” 

Then she followed the body of her son to her rified home. 

Richardson, the man who shot Kit Snyder, was arrested and 
tried for murder, found guilty, but was granted a free pardon 
by the British authorities. 

The murder of the boy raised a great sensation throughout 
the country. His coffin was covered with inscriptions such 
as, ‘Innocence itself is not safe.” It was taken to one of 
those popular piaces of resort. known as Liberty Trees, 
where great crowds assembled and followed it to the grave. 
In that procession about six hundred boys and fifteen hundred 
adults joined. His coffin was borne by six of his school- 
mates, all the bells were tolled, all the shops were closed, 
and his name was rendered famous as the first martyr in the 
cause of American liberty. 

The gray hairs of his mother were soon laid by her son in 
the grave, and the story of the events that followed is so fa- 
miliar that it is unnecessary to dwell on it here. America 
demanded her freedom—struggled for it—fought for it—bled 
for it—attained it. The independence of the United States of 
America was acknowledged, and this great country was 


“Will any one help me to carry my dead child home?” she | free. 
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TRUTH ABOUT DEATH.—The common mode of dis- 
coursing on this subject, so interesting to every one of 
us, is so stilted and over our heads, that we are glad to 
hear Common Sense have his say aboutit. Thus sensibly 
and wisely writes some able man in an English review: 


It is a great thing, unutterably awful and thrilling—when, 
for the first time in our lives, Death, the conqueror, makes 
himself known to us in all the majesty of his might and in- 
exorableness. Every day the newspaper has its obituary; 
you are well aware that fifty people die in a minute; you 
have been in the habit of looking up at closed blinds in the 
street with some sort of awe; and hatchments in the great 
squares haye touched you as might a baronial ruin; a new- 
made grave has not been without a voice and a moral; funer- 
als have intercepted your path in the thoroughfares; people 
have died next door to you. But even death next door is 
death affar off—a vague, distant terror, and not a darkly-awful 
presence, Stand—with suspended respiration and fevorish 
temples—stand under the very flappings of his wings, as the 
inexorable stoops to breathe the last chill upon the forehead 
of some beloved one; feel that the solemn shadow in which 
you stand is deepening ; kneel when the silver cord is snap- 
ped, kneel by a pale corpse in the hush of an hour beforo 
dawn, with no sound to be heard but the sobs of passionate 
mourners and the ticking of a clock—kneel, and say to God 
the “never more” of a bereaved heart, the “help, Lord, or I 
perish !” of a soul that is come into the deep waters: so stand, 
so kneel, so cry to the Lord of life, and you will know what 
death is, and what a celestial hope may rise at last, luminous 
and large, out of the blackness of horror in that word—pzEap. 
Says Wordsworth : 


“A simple child—a simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 


And it is beautifully said. But I was long, very long past 
the age of childhood, before I could bring myself to believe in 
dying. To this day I can with difficulty only, and by a direct 
mental effort, conceive even of one dangerously sick as dying— 
dead! So completely does actual, present life, even when 
faint and fluttering, keep its negation out of my sight. That 
the beautiful flame which lights up the eye, and glows in the 
touch, should ever go out! 


“To die! 
To lie in cold oblivion and to rot, 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod |” 


And other pulses to go on beating; and the stars to keep 
watch along the sky; and the south wind to ripple the rivers 
and stir the leaves of the trees; and little children to prattle 
and play ; and the million-fold hum of life to wake anew every 
morning; and the round impassive heaven to be blue as ever— 
O it is strange, and was once stranger still to me! 


WILKIE, THE PAINTER, OR HOW SUCCESS IS AT- 
TAINED.—Be the pursuit what it may, success is mainly 
the result of an earnest, unwavering devotion to the 
end in view, and a use of all the means attainable in 
the accomplishment of that end. This is the history of 
all successful men, as well the dull and plodding, as 
those of higher genius. Neither skill in art, nor great 
intellectual power, comes by intuition. Both have their 
beginnings, and both grow by small, but steady accre- 
tions. No eminence in the world is gained, except by 
patient toiling and struggling upward. Young men, 
never forget this! A passage from the life of Wilkie, 
the painter, gives one of a thousand varied illustra- 
tions: 

It is related by some who were Wilkie’s fellow-students in 
Edinburgh, that the more restless of their number, when they 
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saw him musing much, or in a study, often tried to tease, but 
could never perplex, or put him out, as they said. He received 
all such interruptions with tranquillity of looks, and though 
they sometimes put their jokes into a practical form, he never 
remonstrated nor complained, but was resolved to overcome 
them by imperturbable good humor, as he seemed determined 
to conquer them in art by resolution and study. He was often 
in those days heard to say, but in an undertone, with 
Burns: 
“Come, firm Resolve, take thou the van, 
Thou stalk of carle-hemp in man,” 


And from this he never swerved nor shrunk. When his fel- 
low-students followed him into his two-pair-of-stairs study in 
Nicholson-street, they found all in keeping, they said, with 
his demeanor in the Academy. The Bible, and The Gentle 
Shepherd, a sketch or two on the wall, a table, and a few 
chairs, with a fiddle, whose strings, when he grew tired with 
drawing, he touched to a favorite air, were the chief articles: 
neither lay-figures, covered with silk, nor easels of polished 
mahogany were there; a few brushes, and a few colors, and 
the pallet, made by his own hands, may be added. The fid- 
dle was to him then, and long after, a useful instrument; its 
music, he said, not only soothed himself, but put his live 
models, who sat for his shepherds and husbandmen into the 
sort of humor which he desired; nay, he often pleased so 
much that one of them, an old, rough mendicant, 


“Whose wallets before and behind did hang,” 


to whom he had played a welcome air, refused the pence when 
offered, and strode down the stair, saying, “‘ Hout! put up 
your pennies, man; I was e’en as glad o’ the spring as you 
were !’’ he sometimes, too, in a land where living models of any 
other part save the head or hand are difficult to obtain for 
either love or money, made himself into his own model; and 
with a bared foot, a bared ankle, or a bared knee, would sit 
at the looking-glass till he confessed that he was almost be- 
numbed by exposure. Nor did he desist when a friend knock- 
ed; he would say, “Come in,” nor move from his posture, 
but deliberately explain his object, and continue to draw till 
he had made the sketch. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE KALEIDOSCOPE. —From the 
choice selection of aphorisms and anecdotes by Cathe- 
rine Sinclair we cull a few. They are equally suggest- 
ive and amusing: 


J; 

The observance of hospitality, even toward an enemy, is in- 
culcated by a Hindoo author, with great elegance. ‘‘The 
sandal, too, imparts its fragrance even to the ax that hews 
it.” 

I. 

Voltaire’s definition of a physician is: “An unfortunate 

gentleman, expected every day to perform a miracle; namely, 
- to reconcile health with intemperance.” 
1NI. 

The last words of a good old man, Mr. Grimshaw, on his 

death-bed were these : “ Here goes an unprofitable servant”? 
Iv. 

If a straw, says Dryden, can be made the instrument of 

happiness, he is a wise man who does not despise it. 
v. 

When James II insisted very mtich on Lord 
ing his creed, he replied: 

‘Please, your Majesty, I am preéngaged 

“How?” 

“When last in Egypt, I promised the Pashaw if ever I 
changed my religion to become a Mohammedan.” 

vi. 

Campfort said of the ancient government of France: ‘It is 

a monarchy tempered by songs!” 
vil. 

Lady Huntington, when dying, said: “I shall go to my 

father this night.” 





’s chang- 


1? 


VIIL 
. When the rich miser Elwes, who left about a million of 


money to be divided between his two sons, was advised to give 
then some education, his answer was: ‘‘ Putting things into 
people’s heads is taking out of their pockets.” 

Tis 

It is not the hight to which men are advanced that makes 
them giddy ; it is the looking down with contempt upon those 
beneath. D 

x. 

Our greatest glory consists not in never falling, but in ris- 

ing every time we fall. 
sie 

Madam du Deffand said of her cat: “I love her exceedingly, 
because she is the most amiable creature in the world, but I 
trouble myself very little about the degree of affection she 
has for me. I should be very sorry to lose her, because I feel 
that I manage and perpetuate my pleasures, by employing 
my care to perpetuate her existence.” 

XII. 

“A patriot is easily made,” said Walpole. ‘It is but re- 

fusing an unreasonable demand, and up starts a patriot.” 
XIII. 

Talleyrand, speaking of a well-known lady, said emphat- 
ically, ‘‘She is insufferable!” Then, asif relenting, he added, 
“ But that is her only fault.” 

XIV. 

Dr. Parr, when a boy at Harrow, had so very old a face for 
his age that one day his cotemporary, Sir William Jones, said, 
looking at him, “Parr, if you should have the good luck to 
live forty years, you may stand a chance of overtaking your 
face.” 

XY 

The Lord Chief Justice Kenyon once said to a rich friend 
asking his opinion as to the probable success of a son, ‘Sir, 
let your son forthwith spend his fortune; marry, and spend 
his wife’s; and then he may be expected to apply with energy 
to his profession.” 

XVI. 

Pope, in his old age, said; “As much company as I have 
kept, and as much as I have it, I love reading better. I 
would rather be employed in reading than in the most agree- 
able conversation.” 

XVII. 
When some one said to Horne Tooke, “The law is open to 
every one,” he replied, “ So is the London Tavern.” 
XVIII. 
A man’s life, says South, is an appendix to his heart. 
SEX, 

A chapter from ‘‘ Horrebow’s Natural History of Iceland” 
concerning owls: “‘ There are no owls in this Island.” 

ae SS 

A physician once boasted to Sir Henry Halford, saying, ‘I 
was the first to discover the Asiatic cholera and communicate 
it to the public!” 

XXI. 

A saddler at Oxford having forgotten to which of his cus- 
tomers he had sold a saddle, desired his clerk to charge it in 
the bills of all his customers, and has atterward acknowledged 
that two and thirty of them paid for it. 

XXII. 

“No enjoyment,” says Sydney Smith, “however inconsid- 
erable, is confined to the present moment. A man is the hap- 
pier for life from having made once an agreeable tour or lived 
for any length of time with pleasant people, or enjoyed any 
considerable interval of innocent pleasure.” 


TAKING THE MONEY OF HIS SUBJECTS.—When James the 
First proposed to some of his council this question, “ Whether 
he might not take his subjects’ money when he needed it for 
the affairs of his government, without all the formality of 
Parliament?” Bishop Neile replied, ‘‘God forbid you should 
not, for you are the breath of our nostrils.” Bishop Andrews 
declined answering, saying, that he was not skilled in parlia- 
mentary questions ; but upon the king’s urging him, and say- 
ing that he would admit of no evasion, the Bishop replied, 
“Why, then, I think your Majesty may lawfully take my 
brother Neile’s money, for he says you may.” 
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AMERICAN Imports AND Exporrs.—The imports 
and exports of a country furnish a good index to its 
prosperity. If the latter exceed the former, the 
country is self-dependent, and its financial condition is 
good. The shipping register of a single port may be 
taken as a sort of guide in estimating the general ratio 
of arrivals from and clearances for foreign countries. 
It will be seen from the following statement that Amer- 
ican exports preponderate over the imports. The num- 
ber of vessels at the New York custom-house, from for- 
eign ports, during the month of August, was 336, being 
59 less than in the corresponding month of last year. 
The clearances for foreign ports were 422, being an in- 
crease of 76 over August, 1860. 


Linen MANUFACTURE IN IRELAND.—It appears from 
a paper read before the Social Science Congress, that 
the number of spindles in Ireland, running in the man- 
ufacture of flax, is 550,000, employing 27,000 people. 
One spindle produces about the same quantity of yarn 
which two women could do by the old process. 


PROTESTANT EMANCIPATION IN FRANCE.—The French 
Court of Cassation, corresponding to the United States 
Supreme Court, has just decided that Protestants may 
lawfully educate their own children by the employment 
of private tutors. The right to do so has heretofore 
been denied by the ecclesiastical authorities, and two 
inferior courts gave decisions in favor of the latter. 
The dispute arose in the Department of Haute Vienne, 
whose people feel joyous over the victory, which is 
highly important for religious freedom in France. 


RED AND PURPLE DyEs.—The beautiful red and pur- 
ple silks, which are now so fashionable throughout the 
civilized world, are colored with a substance which. is 


extracted from coal tar, called mauve dye. The price 
in Paris of pure auline violet, in powder, was stated to 
be from $215 to $326 per pound. The enormous value 
of this substance is owing to the fact that it not only 
produces a great variety of red and purple shades of 
exceeding delicacy and brilliancy, but these colors are 
also permanent. 


BENZOLE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR TURPENTINE.—As 
turpentine has become scarce and high in price, owing 
to the supplies from North Carolina being cut off, the 
naphthaline oil obtained in the distillation of the petro- 
leum of the oil wells in Pennsylvania, has been tried as 
a substitute in painting and found to answer well. It 
is now used in place of turpentine in the car works at 
Pittsburg, Penn. This is a new application in the arts, 
and a wider field has been opened for the sale of coal 
oil products. 


INDIA Corron.—By the Bombay Conimercial Gazette 
of July 12th, it appears that 75,000 bales of cotton 
were shipped for Europe in three weeks ending July 
10th, and that twenty-two ships were then loading for 
Europe at. the low rate of 7s. 6d. per bale, or less than 
half a cent per pound. The shipments from Bombay to 


England have been: For first five months of 1861, 537,- 
631 bales; for first five months of 1860, 270,165 bales. 
In June and July the rate of shipment was increasing 
and would average at least 112,000 bales per month 
In October the new crop would begin to arrive, and if 
the present rate of shipment continues, the export to 
England for the present year will exceed 1,300,000 
bales. 


A Lone TunneL.—A tunnel is in process of con- 
struction under the bed of the River Indus, in India. 
It is to be 7,215 feet long, and lighted by gas. The cost 
will be not less than $2,500,000. 


SPANISH FLEET.—Spain has twenty-seven paddle- 
wheel frigates, carrying one hundred and thirty guns; 
also six screw frigates, and thirty-three screw corvettes 
and gun-boats. There are at present being constructed 
in the Spanish dockyards ten screw frigates, two of 
them—the Numancia and the Tetuan—to be iron-cased. 


Economizine Op LEATHER.—A patent has lately 
been taken out in England by T. Gee, of Nottingham, 
for manufacturing a new article to be used for belting, 
the upper of shoes, and various other purposes for which 
pure leather has been hitherto employed. He first 
takes old boots and shoes, old harness, belts, ete., cuts 
them in small pieces, washes them thoroughly in water, 
and reduces them to a soft pulpy condition by soaking. 
After this he rolls them out between rollers, dries and 
mixes them with minute quantities of hemp or flax fiber. 
They are now intimately united together with a strong 
solution of glue or gutta percha, then rolled out into 
bands for belts, or pressed into molds for the uppers of 
shoes, or other articles designed to be manufactured 
from it. This is designed to be the conversion of what 
has been considered waste substances for useful pur- 
poses. 


THE Mranines oF Corn.—In Scotland when the 
word corn is used it is universally understood to signify 
oats; in England it means wheat; and in the United 
States, maize, 


A New VEGETABLE—There has lately been exhib- 
ited, at several meetings of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety, a new vegetable, which promises to become a per- 
manent institution among kitchen garden crops. It. is 
a cabbage in the form of Brussels sprouts. The stem 
is about a foot high, bearing on its summit a good-size 
hearted cabbage, of the ‘ordinary character; but the 
stem is covered with small cabbages about the size of a 
small dessert apple, and these, when cooked, form an 
excellent. dish, partaking of the flavor of, a nice Sum- 
mer cabbage, and without the strong Savoy flavor which 
distinguishes the Brussels sprouts. 


Drrp Minus.-—There is a coal mine in Cheshire, En- 
gland, which is 2,504 feet deep, There is a copper mine 
in Cornwall 2,180 feet deep. Engines of several hun- 
dred horse-power are required to lift the minerals and 
pump such mines. 
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New Species or Ryx.—A new species of rye,indig- 
enous to California, and remarkable for the largeness, 
plumpness, and beauty of its grain, has been exhibited 
in Washington. Mr. Isaac Newton, the newly-appointed 
Superintendent of the Agricultural Bureau, connected 
with the Department of the Interior, has received a 
small supply of the grain, and will distribute it among 
the farmers in different parts of the country. Its yield 
is said to be very great, reaching, even on poor land, 
fifty bushels to the acre. 


ANOTHER NEW ALKALI METAL.—Wbhile investiga- 
ting the new metal cæsium, Bunsen has lately discovered 
another metal, which seems to resemble potassium as 
closely as cæsium does. It has a high atomic weight, 
its hydrate is deliquescent and highly caustic, its car- 
bonate is strongly alkaline, and its nitrate anhydrous 
like nitrate of potassa, but, unlike that salt, its crys- 
talline form is hexagonal. It was obtained from 
lepidolite. 


PomprrAN RELICS.—Some interesting relics have 
been recently dug up at Pompeii. Among these was a 
thick golden ring with a precious stone, bearing a figure 
of Hercules, armed with a club, and engraved by the 
artist Sonoles, a cotemporary of Augustus, and whose 
name is marked in minute letters. A full-size female 
head of bronze with glass eyes, and bronze inkstand 
with a lid, and a sponge inside, still in good preserva- 
tion, were also discovered, with a number of coins and 
several curious buckles of gold. 


A New Trapz.—A new branch of trade has just 
developed itself at Wilmington, Delaware, the results of 
which will, no doubt, tell upon the prosperity of that 
city. The lumber mills have been for a long time past, 
and are now, engaged in sawing lumber for the English 
ship-builders. The material worked is principally of 
the choicest oaks. i 


BINDING GRAIN BY MACHINERY.—This has, been 
accomplished in Iowa. The band is of wire. The cost 
of wire sufficient to bind an acre of average grain is 
about fifteen cents. 


Our Corns AND Frac.—The stars on the United 
States flag are five-pointed, while those on our coin are 
six-pointed. The explanation is that the designer of 
the flag followed the French heraldic language, and of 
the coin the English. In English heraldic language the 
star has six points. In France, Holland, and Ger- 
many it is five-pointed. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN LIBERIA.—A large and well- 
arranged substantial building has recently been put 
under roof at Monrovia for the Liberia College. This 
will soon be ready to go into operation, and will be 
patronized by the more advanced pupils of the public 
schools of the Republic, and by the children of intelli- 
gent and wealthy natives of the interior, and along the 
coast. 


BUILDING FOR THE LONDON EXHIBITION.—The build- 
ing which is now going up for the great Exhibition at 
‘London will haye a cubical extent of 73,000,000 of 
eubic feet. The foundations have already consumed 
5,000 tuns of concrete, and on that will be laid 18,000,- 
000 of bricks in 22,000 tuns of mortar. Ten thousand 








tuns each of timber and iron will be used in the struc- 
ture, and for the windows no less than 108 miles’ length 
of sashing will be used. The glaziers will use 500 tuns 
of sheet glass and 50 tuns of putty. Among the small 
items are between 200 and 300 tuns of nails, 600 tuns 
of paint, 300 tuns of pipe, and so on. 


War Sraristics.—Austria, in time of war, has an 
army of 630,000, with a population of 35,000,000; Rus- 
sia, 800,000, with a population of 72,000,000; France 
515,000 soldiers to 36,000,000 population; Prussia, 375,- 
000 in the army out of 18,000,000 population; Spain, 
230,000, with a population of 15,000,000. 


A FORMER CENTURY.—Some writer says that at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century mankind had looked 
neither to heaven nor earth, neither into the sea nor 
land, as has been done since. They had philosophy 
without experiment, mathematics without instruments, 
geometry without scales, astronomy without demonstra- 
tion. They made war without shot, cannon, or mor- 
tars—nay, the mobs made their bonfires without squibs 
or crackers. They went to sea without the compass, 
and sailed without the needle. They viewed the stars 
without telescopes, and measured altitudes without 
barometers. Learning had no printing-presses, no writ- 
ing-paper, no ink. The lover was forced to send his 
mistress a deal-board for a letter, and a billet-doux 
might be of the ordinary size of a trencher. They were 
clothed without manufactures, and their richest robes 
were the skins of the most formidable monsters. They 
carried on their trade without books. They had sur- 
gery without anatomy, and physicians without materia 
medica. They gave emetics without ipecacuanha, and 
cured agues without bark. 


THE FARNESE GARDENS.—The celebrated Farnese 
Gardens in Rome have recently been purchased by 
the Emperor Napoleon. The ground contains an area 
of eighteen acres. It includes the famous ruins of the 
Palace of the Cæsars, two stories of which have been 
buried since the period of the barbarian invasion, and, 
doubtless, contains statuary, paintings, and other curi- 
osities of the highest art and interest. The excavations 
are to commence in November. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT LORIN ANDREWS.—This well- 
known educator died at Gambier, September 23d. He 
had but recently returned home from Virginia, where 
he was engaged in active service as Colonel of one of 
our regiments. But not as an officer in the army will 
he be remembered so much as a successful teacher and 
college officer. To no man in Ohio is the State so much 
indebted for her present glorious common school sys- 
tem as to Lorin Andrews. In 1853 he received an in- 
vitation to the Presidency of Kenyon College. This 
was most unexpected and altogether unsolicited by 
himself. This he accepted. At the time of his accept- 
ance the institution was much depressed. But all the 
energy of his character was at once given to his duties, 
and the college soon attained to a most eminent degree 
of success and popularity. He retained the Presidency 
till his decease. 


MANUFACTURE OF SHAWLS.—The Lowell Journal, 
Massachusetts, states that the Middlesex mills are very 
busy, and that the demand for shawls is greater than can 
at present be supplied in ordinary running hours. 
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(5.) SUNDAY SCHOOL EXHIBITION EXERCISES.—These 
are designed for public exhibition in Sunday schools, 
and contain five numbers in pamphlet form. 


(1.) Sunpay Scuoon LrsrARY Booxs.—l. May 
Coverly. 2. Andy O'Hara. 3. Parson Hubert’s School. 
4. Abel Grey. 5. Nellie Morris. 6. A Scripture Text. 
7. Naughty Girl Won. 8. Helpful Susan. 9. School 
at Elm Oak. 10. Harry the Sailor Boy. 11. Sammy 
Seymour. 12. Isabel’s Trials. These are all fresh issues, 


(2.) GRADUATED SUNDAY SCHOOL TexrT Booxks.—l. 
Lessons in Bible History—The Old Testament. 2. Les- 
sons in New Testament History. 3. Bible Morality, or 
Elements of Moral Science.—These volumes have been 
prepared by Dr. Floy. 


(8.) MEADOW-SIDE STORIES.—Eight story-books, beau- 
tifully illustrated, and contained in a neat box. They 
are designed for Sunday school holiday presents. 


(4.) CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY Booxs anp Tracrs.—1. 
My Box of Jewels—a little box containing twelve 
square 48mo primer tracts. 2. Robin Ranger’s Budget 
of Tracts—containing fifty-two tracts for infant classes. 
3. One Dozen Books for Children, illustrated. 





Influence of One’s Surroundings—Insufficiency of the Human Will to Overcome 
it—Why this Speculation—The Far West—Thoughts About Visiting it— 
Did n’t Go—Central Park of the Empire State—“ Jobn Brown’s Tract ”— 
Didn’t Go There—The Palisades and Slopes of the Cattskills—The Place 
to Which I Did Go—Nature in Early Autumn—The First Frost of Autumn-- 
Town versus Country—Complainings of Agriculturists—Improvement in 
Agriculture—Society in the Country—A Country Sunday School—A Country 
Church—The People and the Worship. 


À STRANGE and mysterious influence arises from one’s sur- 
roundings of which susceptible minds are keenly sensible. 
By it the whole current of one’s thoughts and feelings is 
largely affected, and character and life effectually determined. 
The genii loci of the classical mythologists were but the per- 
sonified ideal of that influence, and the veneration accorded 
to them was but its earnest recognition. It may be true to 
some extent that genius is its own inspiration, and that, re- 
gardless of circumstances, it finds its excitants and demon- 
strates its powers. It is also true that in many minds the 
outward presentation of beautiful or sublime objects does not 
awaken the corresponding esthetical emotions. But both of 
these are exceptional cases. Eminent geniuses among the 
mass of mankind are like pearls among the pebbles of the 
sea-shore—too few to be taken into account in any just esti- 
mate of the whole, and if there are multitudes of unappre- 
ciative dullards to whom the grand and the beautiful ave 
alike unknown, these, too, must be left out of the account, 
since the lack of subjeotive susceptibility in some can not dis- 
prove the fact of objective potency. The inspirations of 
genius are probably less spontaneous than they seem to bo, 
and on the other hand the external world, tends to awaken 
the first elements of the esthetic in the dullest minds. But 
with the large class of moderately-intelligent and cultivated 
minds the influence of surrounding sensible objects, and the 
great movements of society, are strangely powerful. 

I have become skeptical as to the sole efficiency of the in- 
dividual will in fashioning the plan of one’s life and molding 

the character. While it must be conceded that the highest 
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(6.) LLoYDs MILITARY MAP AND GAZETTEER.— 
Fifty cents colored in States, sixty cents colored in 
counties. 164 Broadway, New York City: J. T. Lloyd. 


(7.) Buackwoop’s MAGAZINE, for September, has a 
good variety of articles, of which the best, perhaps, are 
“ Meditations on Dyspepsia” and “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” L. Scott, N. Y. G. N. Lewis, Cin. 


(8.) THE SOUTHERN REBELLION. Published in large 
8vo numbers, containing 32 pages at 10 cents each, by 
James D. Torrey, New York. 


(9.) PampHLETS.—1. Minutes of the Erie Conference 
for 1861—Bishop Morris, President; W. F. Day, Sec- 
retary. 2. Cincinnati Conference—Bishop Morris, Pres- 
ident; J. T. Mitchell, Secretary. 3. Iowa Conference— 
Bishop Scott, President; E. H. Waring, Secretary. 
4. Sunday School Almanac for 1862. 


form of virtue is found in the heroical pursuit of the right in 
opposition to temptations and allurements, and probably the 
best style of virtuousness of character is attained only 
through conflicts and opposition, it is, nevertheless, very evi- 
dent that most of us are what we are by the aid of influences 
which arise from our conditions and surroundings. If there 
is any such a thing as destiny, which determinately fixes the 
character and career of individuals—as some believe—it prob- 
ably resides in the circumstances in which each person is placed 
no less than in his natural and inherent qualities of heart and 
intellect. The fatalism of our materialistic psychologists is 
only truth carried too far, and theological predestination, 
though very illogical, and only indifferently proved by Scrip- 
ture, seems often to be strangely supported by facts. There 
is also a thread of truth running through the philosophy of 
accidents, out of which a cotemporary writer has attempted 
to frame a new scheme of necessity, and succeeded, too, to his 
own satisfaction, because he persistently ignores whatever 
does not sustain his positions. 

Now, all this has beeu written because I sat myself down to 
compose this letter among unwonted scenes, and far from the 
spot from which I haye been wont to send forth my monthly 
correspondences, and I felt the influences of my changed posi- 
tion, and seemed to be pressed upon by my unusual associa- 
tions. The disposition to change of place which so frequently 
affects the dwellers in towns and cultivated suburbs during 
the latter part of Summer, and, when not sooner satiated, it 
extends into early Autumn, recently led your stay-at-home 
correspondent to think of going abroad. And as. I most 
heartily abominate all fashionable resorts, I, of course, did 
not for a moment entertain the thought of visiting any of 
them. At first I contemplated a journey to the Far West. Do 
not understand me to have simply intended to see your Queen 
City and then, perhaps, te peep in at the railroad capital of 
Hoosier-land, and possibly to straggle onward as far as the 
cornfields of the modern Egypt. The Far West lies beyond all 
these, having its easternmost gate at old Mackinaw, with 
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Lake Superior in its foreground, while Dacotah, Pembina, 
and the region of the Assinaboin form its central area, and 
away beyond sundown it verges to the Pacific. There is the 
West, and there are red men and buffaloes and beavers. I 
confess to a strong desire to visit that region while there still 
remains a portion of the continent unreached by the pioneer 
settlers, It would be the realization of my cherished day- 
dreams to float on its unfrequented waters, to ride on mule- 
back over its plains, and to bivouac upon its prairies. And 
so I thought about it and talked about it; I examined a map 
of the whole region, and marked out for myself the best route 
thither and back again. I dwelt upon the pleasing theme in 
my quiet reveries, and dreamed about it o nights. But I did 
not go. At length I called home my errant fancy and turned 
my thoughts to less remote scenes, and for a time my imagina- 
tion rambled and gamboled among the rocks and the rills, the 
lakes and the dark forests of the Adirondack. You must 
know that our Empire State, like our Empire City, has its 
Central Park, which, though all unembellished by the hand 
of art, is most richly endowed with the natural elements of 
the grand and the picturesque. And as our metropolitan 
park was long a waste but has become the cynosure of all 
beauty-loving eyes, so who can say that a like destiny upon 
a larger scale may not be in reservation for ‘John Brown’s 
Tract?” By the way, is there not danger that in coming times 
the origin of the name of that region will become a matter 
of warm debate among its local chroniclers? Be it known, 
then, that the name of “John Brown’s Tract” was given to 
the great northern wilderness of New York before the hero 
of Ossawatamie had achieved greatness for himself, and while 
as yet the raid upon Harper’s Ferry was not dreamed of, from 
an adventurous pioneer who attempted to colonize a portion 
of its western border nearly half a century ago. And yet, 
strange enough, the grave of the proto-martyr in the cause of 
emancipation by the sword—foremost of a mighty host—is 
within the eastern border of that region. To a mind disposed 


to such superstitions it might seem probable that the brave 
and unquiet spirit of the old hero would find congenial asso- 
ciations among scenes so wild and sublime, though it might 
seem more probable that just now the scenes of his last great 
act and of his conquering sacrifice would rather command his 


presence. There were two John Browns, then, be it remem- 
bered, both of whom held such relations to this wild tract 
that his name might readily be given to it—one made a plant- 
ation upon its western border, and the other made his grave 
in the eastern. 

Now, this “John Brown’s Tract” is a famous place for 
Summer tourists, especially those who prefer nature’s simple 
grandeurs to the sentimentalities of fashion. Here are peo- 
ple—few and far between, indeed—living in blissful ignorance 
of the conyentionalisms that so tyrannize over all the realms 
of civilization. And here is wild game, so wild that it must 
be hunted in order to be taken, and which may be hunted and 
taken if you will. And here are lakes and streams em- 
bowered in awful forests, or leaping down mountain precipices, 
whose finny occupants make glad the heart of the angler. 
And here are musketoes, plump, musical, and pertinacious, 
real vampires, clamorous for blood. And here are gnats, an 
enemy that is formidable in proportion to his littleness, and 
one that will not be despised after he has been thoroughly 
encountered. Still this is a fine region in which to make a 
Summer ramble. So have testified a good many competent 
witnesses, and I believe them, though I did not put the sub- 
ject to the test of experience. j 

Finding myself unable to grasp so great a prize, I again 
called in my fancy and began to bethink myself of some 
sequestered spot not far away. And there are such places. 
Beyond the tree-crowned head of Donderberg, or hidden by 
the mural cliffs of the Palisades, in the gorges shadowed by 
Anthony’s Nose, and along the slopes of the Catskills are 
many quiet nooks, not all solitudes, but apparently the abodes 
of the descendants of the veritable Rip Van Winkle—people 
who feel the influence of the outside world but faintly, and 


for whom the much-used word ‘‘ progress” has no meaning. | 
| that each variety of trees and shrubs has its own distinetive 


In some of these localities the Hollandish patots is still 
spoken; the spinning-wheel is an institution, and the people 








sleep safely in unlocked houses, reckless of danger alike to 
their own persons and to the golden stores in old stockings 
pendent from rafters. To one of those out-of-the-way places 
I accordingly directed my steps, and I found it. ‘There were 
straggling and crooked roads inclosed by rude stone walls, and 
the narrow carriage-way hemmed in with a growth of weeds 
and tangled briers. There were broad fields fringed on all 
sides with a green border of bushes, concealing an unsightly 
fence, their surface flecked with loose stones, upon which fifty 
years’ tillage has wrought no manifest improvement. There 
were houses by the roadside—often too near the road to admit 
any lawn in front—some glistening with white paint, but 
most of them guiltless of the leaden cosmetic, and nearly all 
unshadowed by trees or climbing vines. Unquestionably 
there is very much land to be possessed by the disciples of 
Triptolemus before the functions of the Agricultural Society 
shall cease for lack of something to do, nor need one wander 
from the great centers to find such places. 

At no other season does nature present a more pleasing 
aspect than during the first half of Autumn. The pure 
transparency of the atmosphere and the deep azure of the 
sky, the genial temperature of the air, and the rich foliage of 
the trees and verdure of the earth, are the great features of 
the out-doors scenery. But minor and more especially orna- 
mental ones are now wanting. The bright red berries of the 
sumach, the dog-wood, and the black alder are seen in the 
thickets, while the marshes are illuminated with the scarlet 
cardinal flower, and the pastures and roadsides with the 
variegated asters, and the yellow flowers of the golden rods 
glare from the hedges. The fading green of the ripening 
corn, the golden fruits of the orchard, and the well-grown 
but yet unripe nuts of the forest all suggest the comfortable 
thought of plenty. There is something sadly pleasing in the 
idea of the vegetable world thus arraying itself in robes of 
modest beauty as it approaches the end of its allotted season, 
about to offer itself upon the icy altars of the hoar-frost. It 
has its moral lesson also, as it teaches us to enter life’s past 
meridian cheerfully, and to make declining age at once fruit- 
ful and a delight. 

The advent of the first great frost of Autumn is an epoch 
of no little significance in the year’s history. No other event 
in the whole annual round produces so suddenly such marked 
changes. In this latitude its time is usually near the end of 
September, though sometimes it is delayed till the beginning 
of the next month. Its results are most marked when the 
early Autumn has been warm and the season flourishing, so 
that the earth is covered with fresh verdure, and many of the 
Summer plants have made a second growth. It is a common 
opinion among even the more intelligent country people that 
the moon has some influence in the matter, and the full moon 
of September, if it occurs after the middle of the month, is 
expected to bring the first frost. If the time of the equinox 
brings an easterly rain—and all through these parts the 
notion of an equinoctial storm is cherished with a pertinacity 
that disregards lack of proof and the united verdict of prac- 
tical meteorologists that that season is not specially liable to 
storms—which passes Off, leaving a clear sky at evening, upon 
which the full moon rises brilliantly, and with the passing 
hours of “the still night” the damp chilliness increases till 
the gathering dew shoots out in snowy crystals, the coming 
morning will show that the destroying angel has passed over 
the vegetable creation. At dawning all remains as the twi- 
light left it, only all is set in flowery flakes of hoar-frost. 
But the rising sun speedily dissolves these creations of the 
frost spirits when the tender plants droop their heads and the 
morning flowers come not to greet the new day. As the sun 
rises higher the tender leaves grow blackish, and the more 
hardy ones of the forest trees put on a russet brown, and one 
by one begin to lose their footstalks and rustle to the ground. 
If the frost recur for two or three successive nights the effect 
is all the more remarkable. The forests, so lately clothed in 
the emerald robes of Summer, suddenly assume the varied 
hues of the rainbow, with a large predominance of the vari- 
ous and most gorgeous shades of red and yellow. It is said 


tints, so that a practiced eye can distinguish them by their 
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peculiar coloring. This phenomenon of the coloring effects 
of the frost upon our American forests—for it is peculiar to 
America—is as curious as it is striking; and, though nearly 
every one has seen something of it, yet its grand effect can be 
properly appreciated only after it has been seen in a strictly- 
rural landscape. But like all intense delights it is of short 
duration. These frost-painted leaves soon lose their hold 
upon the parent tree and spread their beauties upon the earth, 
or are scattered before the wind. Not unfrequently after the 
first frosty term comes a season of beautifully-pleasant 
weather, as if nature were trying to restore the desolation so 
rudely made. But in vain; such delicate beauties when once 
defaced can never be restored. And now the chestnuts open 
their prickly burs, the brown nuts are shaken by the winds 
from the tall hickories, the red berries gleam more brightly 
in the hedges, and the hardy fall-flowers bloom out anew to 
deck the coronal of the Indian Summer, or to scatter their 
fragrance around the couch of the expiring year. 

The relative claims to preference of town and country is an 
old and apparently insoluble question. A disproportionate 
measure of praise has been given to the latter, but rather as 
an occasional resort in seasons of special attraction than as 
the place of permanent residence. Practically it is found that 
people prefer the city to the country, for more migrate from 
the latter to the former than contrariwise. Yet a large share 
of the denizens of the towns are sighing for a home beyond the 
district. of gas-lights and paved streets. Men “stop” in the 
city rather than reside there, and a very large portion of those 
who can indulge the luxury of hoping look forward to a settle- 
ment out of town. Time of life likewise seems to have some- 
thing to do with our preferences in these matters. The rustic 
youth instinctively turns his face toward the city, and longs 
to mingle with its busy crowds, and the aged denizen of the 
city sighs for the quiet pleasure of the country. ‘‘ Why is it,” 
asked the Roman poet, ‘that no one lives satisfied with the 
lot assigned him, whether by fortune or his own reason, but 
praises those who follow other pursuits?’ The facts assumed 
in that wise query will not be denied, and those facts are, no 
doubt, nearly related to things just stated, but why they are 
so I will not attempt to declare. 

A somewhat extensive acquaintance with country people 
has convinced me that, notwithstanding the acknowledged 
advantages of their position as compared with corresponding 
classes in cities, they are more dissatisfied than the residents 
of towns, and that of all classes among them the. farmers are 
least of all satisfied. One hears more complaining of poverty, 
hard times, and straitened resources among these lords of the 
soil than among the mechanics and artisans of the town, 
whose daily bread depends upon their daily labor. A phe- 
nomenon so marked and yet so strange deserves attention, not 
only to satisfy a legitimate curiosity, but possibly to resolve 
and so remove a cause of discontent. The life of a farmer, at 
once independent and solitary, may tend to produce melan- 
choly and churlishness. So say the socialists, and, perhaps, 
not altogether untruthfully. The condition of the agricultur- 
ists of this country in past times has certainly been rather a 
hard one. They came to their calling to contend against the 
gigantic forces of nature in climate and soil with little besides 
their empty hands, and the contest has been an unequal one. 
A great amount of severe labor has been called for to bring a 
country naturally stubborn and requiring much preparation 
in order to reward industry into working condition. Having 
little besides labor to bestow, that commodity has been be- 
stowed freely but painfully, and human hands have done the 
work that belongs to inferior animals or to natural forces, till 
life has been rendered burdensome. The great struggle has 
been for means to live, and to answer the questions, What 
shall we eat, and drink, and wear, has been the earnest study 
of the wise and prudent. With such, pleasure is out of the 
account, and all is folly that does not. directly contribute to 
material gain. A great change has indeed taken place in the 
circumstances of our agriculturists, but generally they are 
slow to avail themselves of the advantages of modern im- 
provements, and their habits and temper of discontent have 
become so deeply seated that an age will be requisite to wear 
it away. 
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But a change is certainly coming over them, even in the 
most secluded localities. The stolid hand of labor finds a 
more liberal recompense than formerly, and the means of en- 
joyment, if not too laboriously obtained, almost certainly in- 
duces the indulgence. With increased enjoyment comes in- 
creased cheerfulness, to be followed by cheerful industry and 
an intelligent availing of all facilities to make it productive. 
This process is now in full course of successful experiment, 
even in the most retired neighborhoods on either side of the 
Hudson; and what with the common school, the newspaper, 
the agricultural societies, and their intercourse with persons 
from abroad, still greater changes may be anticipated. The 
low and demoralizing pleasures of the country tavern were 
abandoned long ago, but the chasm has been but partially 
supplied. Means of social enjoyment are prime necessities for 
young persons of which they will not be deprived; they are 
scarcely less useful to the old to disperse the gloom of old age, 
and to the middle-aged to mitigate the severity of the stern 
duties of active life. Whoever, therefore, shall supply these 
means, unmixed with dangerous ingredients, and induce those 
who are in need of them to use them, will deserve well of 
mankind. 

Haye you ever attended the Sabbath services in a genuine 
country church? It avails but little to go to such a place on 
some special occasion, when the usual order of things is in- 
terrupted, but go when things are in their northal condition, 
and you will be interested and perhaps profited. Be early at 
the place of gathering in order to observe all that occurs. 
The church is. by the roadside, perhaps uninclosed, with a vast 
platform in front to facilitate the passage from too lofty 
vehicles; the ‘“‘sheds’? at one side indicate the care with 
which the comers thither protect their teams and carriages, 
while in the rear lies *‘God’s acre,” the sacred spot in which 
«the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.’ Here, could you 
afford the time, you might gather lessons of wisdom as well 
as be provoked to smile at human vanity. Enter the sacred 
precincts of the sanctuary before the worshipers have assem- 
bled. The pulpit is high, but only proportionate with the 
loftier galleries, and the seats are narrow, with high and steep 
backs, But all things are as they long have been, and, hav- 
ing served a former generation, those of the present do not 
despise them. The spiders have spread their webs along the 
ceilings, and straggling flies and wasps, having found ingress 
by other openings, now vainly seek for egress through the 
closed windows. But the people are gathering. On foot from 
the distance trudges the poor man with a portion of his 
household, having set off early, sure to be in time. Now fol- 
low groups of children drawn thither by the mixed motives 
of propriety and love of the excitement. The farmer’s heavy 
wagons and the more showy curricles now set down their liv- 
ing loads. There are greetings and pleased salutations, and 
inquiries respecting health and welfare. A busy season is 
this half hour before the time of service. A kind of social 
exchange is kept, and many kind words are uttered; but 
whether words of scandal are sometimes whispered, or whether 
in side conversations of friends are themes more secular than 
becomes the day, who shall declare? At length the hour of 
worship arrives, the seats are occupied, and the congregation 
hushed, save when some tardy comer shuffles to his place. 
Of the services little need be said, for the rites of worship are 
always venerable, whether performed inartistically in unpre- 
tending chapels, or 


“ Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vaults 
The pealing organ sounds the notes of praise ;?? 


and, perhaps, in either case true worship is alike acceptable. 
It is, however, a remarkable fact that the simpler, forms of 
the services of the rural churches haye often more deeply im- 
pressed the casual attendant than the gorgeous ceremonials of 
the great cathedral, the reason for which I will not now 
attempt to explain, though I can readily believe that it is so. 
Now, all these I witnessed during my stay in the country, and 
similar scenes may be witnessed with each succeeding holy- 
day. 

And now the season of my respite hastens to its ending, 
and I return to the world and to duty. Adieu, 
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Hitinr’s Padler. 


SPITZBERGEN AND THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY.—A 
paragraph intended for our notice of ‘Seasons with the 
Sea-Horse” was thrown out for want of space in our last 
number. It touched upon a point in which the author 
shows himself a better sportsman than geologist; better 
at navigating among floes of ice than layers of rock; 
better at harpooning walruses than at the elimination 
of scientific knowledge. With an amusing display of 
a few inconsequential observations made in the frozen 
regions of Spitzbergen, he leaps to the induction of the 
Lamarckian theory of the Origin of Species, recently 
made notorious by Darwin. 

We will give a specimen of his reasoning, not to meet 
this special case, but to show the transparent sophistry 
of this class of theorists. The author, speaking of the 
walrus, says: ‘‘ There are very few or no animals in the 
world which seems to me to constitute so clear and 
well-defined a link between two different and distinct 
races; and I can hardly understand how any reflecting 
and unprejudiced person can attentively study the 
habits of the walrus when alive, or even attentively 
examine his skeleton when dead, without coming to the 
conclusion that he forms a plain and unmistakable link 
between animals inhabiting the land and the cetaceans 
or whales.” 

But now the question will recur whether the whale 
passed through the walrus state into a land animal, or 
some monster of terra firma passed by the reverse proc- 
ess through the walrus till it became a whale? It will 
be not a little interesting to our readers to know that 
our author starts with the bear and ends with the whale. 
He gives the old story. Let us hear him: “Suppose, 
then, the case of a bear living on the borders of the 
then existing Polar Sea. We can easily fancy that in 
the struggle for existence perpetually going on, this 
bear—or whatever he was—may have been compelled 
to take to the sea-shore and prey upon shell-fish among 
other things. At first he would only go into shallow 
water, but he would become emboldened by success and 
habit to go deeper and deeper; even in the lifetime of 
one individual this would happen, and he would acquire 
the habit of digging the shells up with his feet or his 
teeth—at first probably with his feet, but latterly, when 
he came to picking shells in a foot or two of water, he 
would require to see what he was about, and he would 
use his teeth. Natural selection would now come into 
play, and as those animals which had the best and long- 
est teeth would succeed best, so they would have the 
best chance of transmitting these peculiarities to their 
descendants. The tusks of the walrus are not, as I 
mentioned before, a pair of extra teeth, but merely an 
enlargement or extraordinary development of the eye- 
teeth, and I think it is easy to conceive that any large 
carnivorous animal, driven by necessity to subsist on 
shell-fish under water, would, in a few thousands of 
generations, acquire such tusks. 

“ Also, he would soon learn to dive, and to hold his 
breath under water, and from generation to generation 





have very little use for his legs they would soon become 
abortive as legs, and grow more into the resemblance 
of fins; the hind legs would somewhat resemble the 
tail of a fish, and would do duty for that organ; so his 
real tail would almost disappear, as in the case with 
the seal and the walrus. 

“The legs of the walrus, although almost abortive, 
are still legs, and not fins, as he can walk on all four 
on land or ice. Those of the seal are more abortive 
still, and the latter can not walk, strictly speaking, but 
only jerk himself along. No body who has seen the 
anatomy of a whale’s paddles can deny that even they 
are legs and not fins, although, of course, only used to 
propel him in the water after the manner of fins. 

“The resemblance between the seal and the walrus is 
not in any respect so close, either in their appearance 
or in their habits, as one would be apt to suppose by 
looking at the clumsily-stuffed specimen of a walrus in 
the British Museum, or at the few absurd caricatures 
of this animal which exist. The walrus in every way 
partakes much more of the nature of land animals than 
the seal, which again seems more closely allied to the 
cetaceans. For instance, the walrus can double his 
hind legs under him and walk upon them like any 
other beast, while the seal always keeps his hinder ex- 
tremities stretched backward like the tail of a cetacean. 
The walrus can not remain under water for nearly so 
long a period as the seal, neither can he sustain the 
pressure of the water at any thing like the depth to 
which the great seal can descend; the walrus goes 
ashore on the beach or rocks, and the Spitzbergen seal, 
although he basks on ice—both fixed and floating—is 
never known to go on land or even to lie on a half-tide 
rock; the walrus is gregarious, and the great seal soli- 
tary, even two seldom being found together; the young 
walrus lives with hig dam, for two seasons, while the 
young seals are believed to leave the protection of the 
old ones at a few days old, and to shift for themselves 
like young fishes. I believe a young seal is never 
found along with its dam. The food of the walrus is 
chiefly obtained from submarine banks by his tusks, 
and the seal catches his prey swimming in the water. 

“This evidence would seem to argue that the seal is 
a farther intermediate link between the walrus and the 
whale, but I can not presume to hazard any opinion on 
that point; he may have diverged from the walrus, or 
he may have sprung more directly from some other race 
of animals living or extinct, without the intervention 
of the walrus. But in whatsoever way the numerous 
tribes of seals may have originated, I think that we 
have strong evidence before us, in the appearance and 
habits of the great seal and the walrus, to induce us to 
entertain the belief that one or other of them, or some 
allied animal now ext¢nct, has been the progenitor of the 
whales and other cetaceans.” 

This is a fair sample of the absurdities in which the 
shrewdest minds become involved when they relinquish 
the doctrine of direct creation, and make man an ofi- 


he would be able to stay longer below. As he would | spring of the monkey instead of being created by God. 
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M. Lovisa Currwoop—Norr From CoATES KIN- 
nEy—A PosrHumous Porm.—Our readers will remem- 
ber this gifted young poetess, who passed so early into 
the skies. The following note from the author of ‘‘ Rain 
upon the Roof’’—who, by the way, has exchanged dal- 
liance with the muses for the sterner caresses of Bel- 
lona—will best explain the channel through which this 
poem reaches us: 


Editor Repository—Dear Si,—The fond, bereaved mother of 
the gifted girl who wrote the lines below, submits them to 
me with the following remark: ‘In perusing the unpublished 
manuscripts of my beloved daughter, M. Louisa Chitwood, 
I found one, which I send you, that might meet a response in 
other sad hearts than my own.” 

I transmit the lines to you, Mr. Editor, with the assurance 
that you will thank me, in the name of-your readers, for this 
beautiful but sad remembrancer of the dear young poetess 
who thus, by anticipation, put a song of sorrow into the 
mouths of those who mourn her early death. 

Yours, very truly, Coates KINNEY. 


THE SISTER’S LAMENT. 


BY M. LOUISA CHITWOOD. 


I am lonely, very lonely, 

This dark Autumnal day, 
For the Summer flown away. 

Not for the fragrant roses 
That brightened hill and glen ; 

O, their blooms will ope again. 

Not for the dews that spangled 
The moss-cups on the wall; 

For other dews will fall. 

Not for the breeze that whispered 
Along the meadows low; 

For other winds will blow. 

Not for the birds that warbled 
Their soft love-laden rhyme ; 

They will return some time. 

Iam mourning, I am mourning; 
’Neath sorrow’s sable wing 
Lies the heart that used to sing. 

Sweeter than the myriad roses 
Was the lonely one I lost 
With the stiffening of death’s frost. 

Purer than the dew-drop’s sparkle 
Was that love without a stain: 

It will not return again. 

Purple mornings breaking softly ; 
Gloaming-times of pink and gold; 
Star-gems blazing far and cold; 

Long, clear days of light and beauty ; 
Prattling streams with shores of green, 
Where white lily-bells are seen ; 

Orchards, homesteads, dark old woodlands; 
Hill-tops where the white lambs play, 
Jingling bells the livelong day; 

All will fill my heart with sorrow: 

One wild thought my heart will thrill— 
She is lying cold and still; 
She would look upon the mornings, 
But beneath its snowy lid 
Her dark misty eye is hid! 
O, beloved one! dear beloved one! 
Shall we two not meet at last, 
When this little life is past? 

Shall not thy sweet love console me 
On some fairer, fairer shore, 
Where they part not any more? 

Yes, beloved, my only sister, 

To my arms thou wilt be given, 
t And thy voice I ’ll hear in heaven. 


AN UNWARRANTABLE INSINUATION-—-THE ANIMUS 
OF CHURCH ConTROVERSY.—In closing a series of edi- 


torials on the lay-delegation question in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, “ The Methodist” says: 

One thought more: Most of these editors were warm advo- 
cates of the change before they got into power. It secured 
them interest with the Church. Now that they have got pos- 
session of strong positions, do they fear the power of the laity 
in the General Conference? Do they fear, and wish to avert, 
any contingency in this respect? Such, at least, is the infer- 
euce to which the people must be inclined by this extraordi- 
nary editorial policy. 

The editor must be sadly in want of material to keep 
up the character of his paper as an “opposition” jour- 
nal when he resorts to such means. The complacent 
assumption that his paper is the special organ of the 
laity and the peculiar custodian of the question of lay 
delegation, is not ‘likely to gain very extensive recogni- 
tion. Such means as the above will not conduce to that 
end. And we opine that the paper which attempts to 
build itself up by such means will meet with disappoint- 
ment as just as it will be severe. Our readers will 
comprehend the animus of the foregoing paragraph. 
The facts with regard to the status of the editors 
upon the lay-delegation question before and after 
election are simply the reverse of what is stated. The 
logie is equally defective; for if the editors, before 
election, were “warm advocates” to “secure interest 
with the Church,” that they might get office, when they 
ceased to be “ warm advocates” and thus lost “interest 
with the Church,” would they not then be likely also to 
lose the offices they had obtained? 

Then, too, this imputation of evil motives against 
Christian brethren exhibits a sad spectacle. Its influ- 
ence can be only pernicious. So far as it is received it 
weakens:confidence in the moral integrity of the leading 
men inthe Church. Nor is this weakening of confidence 
confined to the person or persons assailed. Suppose, for 
instance, that Dr. Crooks represents Dr. Thomson as 
being a “warm advocate” of a vital Church measure, 
not from any convictions of judgment or conscience, 
but simply to make interest so that he may get an of- 
fice, and having obtained that office, he is ready to 
change and oppose that very measure, when it becomes 
necessary in order to keep the office he has obtained. 
A member of the Church credits the vile slander. His 
confidence is shaken, not in Dr. Thomson only, but in 
the Church, in every minister. He will reason: ‘If 
Dr. Thomson is thus lacking in Christian principle and 
integrity of character, how do I know but that Dr. 
Crooks is also destitute? Whom can I trust?” 

But, on the other hand, suppose he knows the char- 
acter of Dr. Thomson too well to be influenced by such 
an insinuation. What, then, will he think of Dr. 
Crooks? Will he not charge him with being a slanderer 
of his brother? Will he not suspect that the man who 
could falsely attribute all this baseness to a brother 
minister must be actuated by some evil motive, and 
can not himself be possessed of an archangel’s purity ? 

Is there no way of putting a stop to such an unchris- 
tian mode of conducting Church controversies? We 
invoke upon it, every-where and by whomsoever it may 
be carried on, the frown of an indignant Christian 
brotherhood. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—We regret very much to dis- 
appoint the expectations of some of our friends—friends 
also of the Repository. But we have only one rule for 
our guide. To that we must adhere. Our feelings are 
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as kindly toward those whose articles are admitted as 
toward those whose are rejected. Among the articles 
laid aside this month are the following : 

Prose —A Ghost Story; Reverence Your Mother; 
Reminiscences of Early Days; Power of Divine Love; 
Sanity of True Genius—good, but anonymous; Nellie’s 
Dream—anonymous; The Midnight Hour; Home at 
Last; Whitefield; Will You Grant It; Writers and 
Writing. 

Poetry.—'T is Bliss to Weep; Man’s Love; Joy; Kitty 
and Her Mother; The Last Good-Night; Maggie; Au- 
tumn Winds; Angel Voices; The Soul; The Vine; The 
Library; The Death Child; A Sonnet; Christ Blessing 
the Children; Morning; The Traveler. 


THE SUMMER TRESSES OF THE TREES ARE GONE.— 
The original painting by Mr. A. D. Shattuck, of which 
we herewith present our readers a copy, is one that does 
the highest honor to the genius of the artist; so true 
to nature, so life-like in its delineation, and the whole 
enriched with such a warmth of feeling, that among a 
thousand paintings it would not fail to attract attention. 
We are greatly indebted to the author for permission to 
have it copied for the Repository. 

Our readers will also not fail to recognize the supe- 
rior style in which Mr. Wellstood has reproduced this 
splendid picture. We ask for it study, and challenge 
criticism upon it. If our readers look upon it as often 
as we have, and gaze upon it as long, and all the while 
with increasing interest and a fuller perception of its 
beauty, we shall at least congratulate ourself with hav- 
ing patrons capable of appreciating the beautiful in art. 

Having scanned the picture, let our readers turn 
back to our October issue and reread the article on 
Autumnal Scenery, by President Allyn. Though view- 
ing Autumnal scenery in an earlier stage than that rep- 
resented in the picture before us, the two will be found 
in strong sympathy and to reflect mutual interest. 

We can not, however, refrain from adding a para- 
graph which is replete with thought as well as beauty. 
“Toward the close of Autumn a deeper sentiment occu- 
pies the mind. The warmth and brightness have grad- 
ually diminished; night has stolen slowly, but sensibly, 
on the day; the bustle and cheerfulness which pervaded 
the fields have ceased; the yellow grain, which beto- 
kened plenty, has been reaped and housed; and the 
ground, which lately shone in gold, lies withered and 
bare; the pastures have assumed a darker hue; the 
woods, although their varied and harmonizing tints are 
inexpressibly beautiful, speak of decay; and the sober 
stillness- of an Autumnal sky sheds a gentle sadness 
over the scene. It is impossible for a mind of sensibil- 
ity to resist the spirit of melancholy which rests on the 
land and on the waters, which broods over the forests, 
which sighs in the air, which sits in silence on the mo- 
tionless curtain of the grayelouds. Yet it is a melan- 
choly not unmixed with enjoyment, and nearly allied 
to deep moral and religious feeling. The decay of na- 
ture reminds us of our own. We too must pass into 
‘the sear and yellow leaf, and fall away. The beauty 
of the woods, even in their fading, the sober grandeur 
of the earth and sky, the mild serenity which breathes 
around, on the mountain, the valley, and the placid 





lake—all speak of the solemn but cheerful hour, in | manded and too often received privileges and immuni- 
which the dying Christian falls asleep in the arms of | ties awarded to no other species of property. But such 





his Savior—all seem to shadow forth the new heavens 
and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness—all fill 
the soul with sublime musing on Him, the touch of 
whose finger changes every thing—himself unchanged!” 


THE WAR AND THE SLAVE QuEstion.—At the time 
of this writing October has just opened unto us. What 
shall be the events of the war, even before the thoughts 
now penned shall come to our readers, it is impossible 
to foretell. Its events have crowded so thickly upon 
each other that we can make no attempt to chronicle 
them. The various questions also relating to the policy 
of the Government and the conduct of the war have 
been so numerous, and succeeded each other so quickly, 
that discussion of them in our columns has been out of 
the question. 3 

There is one question of governmental policy, how- 


.ever, which, in its relations to the causes and conduct 


of the war, as well as to its ultimate results, towers high 
above all others. We refer to the slavery question. 
And upon this we are pained to feel that the Govern- 
ment has as yet been utterly lacking in any sharply- 
defined or clearly-expressed line of policy. We do not 
claim that the Government is to engage in a crusade 
against the system of slavery in the States. It is simply 
called upon to put down rebellion. But if slavery has 
wedded its fortunes to rebellion, nothing is more clear 
than that, so far at least as it is thus wedded, it must 
suffer the fate of rebellion. 

General Butler’s plan, of placing the fugitive slave 
from rebel masters in the list of contrabands, was an 
ingenious device, and was a step in the right direction. 
But it was subsequently so modified by the Administra- 
tion as to lose much of its significance, and still more 
of its power. Then came the proclamation of General 
Fremont, declaring—not that slavery is abolished in 
the slave States—but that the slaves of those actually 
engaged in rebellion shall be confiscated as the property 
of their owners and declared free men. That procla- 
mation hit the nail upon the head. It made a distinct 
issue with the slaveholder—one he could easily compre- 
hend. It said to him, remain loyal, and the Government 
will not interfere with your slave property; become dis- 
loyal, and you shall no longer have the advantage of those 
laws designed to protect this species of property; your 
slaves shall be free. This was right. It was in accord- 
ance with the rules of civilized warfare. It violated 
no law of military procedure. It only enforced the 
common-sense principle, that those striving to destroy 
the Government shall not at the same time enjoy its 
protection. To this idea the heart of the nation re- 
sponded with an emphatic indorsement. 

On the other hand, the modification ordered by Pres- 
ident Lincoln, requiring that only such slaves as have 
been actually employed, or permitted to be employed, 
by their masters against the Government, and also 
leaving undecided their status, even when they are so 
taken, whether they shall be free men or be sold, and 
the proceeds of the sale placed in the treasury, was pe- 
ceuliarly unfortunate, It not only takes off all the edge 
and extracts all the sting of Fremont’s proclamation, 
but it makes an exception in favor of slave property. 
This, it is true, is in harmony with most of our national 
legislation upon the subject. Slavery has always de- 
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special immunities granted by military proclamation, 
and that too in a war of slavery against the very Govern- 
ment making such proclamation, is, to say the least, an 
exceedingly-questionable magnanimity. It was a con- 
cession to this species of property not fit to be made. 

On the other hand, we can not doubt that it was as 
impolitic in its practical working as it was unsound in 
principle. What stronger motive could you place be- 
fore the slaveholder to stay at home and demean him- 
self as a good citizen than the fact that the moment he 
became a rebel his slaves should be freemen? But, on 
the other hand, what higher piece of folly than for the 
Government to undertake the guardianship of the slaves 
of rebel masters, while those very masters are marshal- 
ing rebel armies for its destruction! What more can a 
traitor ask? The Government consents to protect his 
family and keep in subjection his slaves. What is 
there, then, to prevent his joining the rebel army? Is 
not this putting a premium on treason? We know of 
nothing which so clearly illustrates how deeply the 
public mind has been debauched by the foul, leprous 
system of American slavery. We verily believe that, 
if we can not rise in any other way, God will train 
us by reverses and calamities, till, as a people, we shall 
come, at least in some tolerable degree, to comprehend 
how this iniquity has debased us, and what is necessary 
for our deliverance. 

It must be patent to every mind that the South must 
be invaded, and rebellion and misrule be broken down 
upon the soil. Otherwise the waging of a guerrilla 
warfare in Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri is a mere 
fatuity. If these are not mere stepping-stones to an 
advance movement, better give up the contest at once. 
But to think of advancing such an army into the slave 
States charged with the double duty of fighting rebels, 
and also of holding in subjection their slaves, and even 
catching and returning those who run away, is prepos- 
terous in the extreme. When Bonaparte entered Russia 
he refused, even when strongly advised, to proclaim 
liberty to the serfs. He refused even to allow them to 
come to his own aid, but placed upon them the iron 
heel of oppression not less firmly than that by which 
Russia had crushed them to the earth. Thus Napoleon 
threw away the only agency that could have insured 
complete success. The result was the burning of Mos- 
cow, the defeat of Beresina, the disastrous retreat, the 
capitulation of Paris to the Cossacks, and the abdication 
of the crown and throne. That results equally disas- 
trous will inevitably follow a similar line of policy in 
the war which has been forced upon our Government 
no sane man, with his eyes half open, can fail to see. 
Yet we greatly fear that some men high in position 
about the seat of the Government and in the army, have 
hitherto failed to perceive this truth, or have been 
swerved by their interests or their prejudices from its 
recognition. We fear that even President Lincoln has 
been short-sighted in the matter, or has lacked the 
firmness to resist the machinations of debauched politi- 
cians around him, r 

This bloody and fiendish war which has been forced 
upon us will never be prosecuted to advantage till the 
question at issue is clearly stated and squarely met. 
The slayeholders, for the sake of the institution of 
slavery, have resolved to destroy the Government, 
They have made up the issue. For the accomplishment 





of their purpose every fiendish art has been plied— 
treachery, robbery, arson, maiming, murder. No crime 
so black, no outrage so high-handed, no perfidy so 
damning that it has not been eagerly invoked to aid in 
the fiendish work. We repeat it, the issue is made up— 
made up by the slaveholders themselves. It is simply 
a question of the Government or slavery. One or the 
other must perish. Which shall it be? 

The Government may dally with the question, refuse 
to recognize it, make weak and pernicious compromises 
which may postpone it for the time. But to this issue 
in the end it will be forced. God grant that the Gov- 
ernment may recognize the true issue while yet it has 
strength to meet it! 

But, says one,'‘I thought you were not designing 
to counsel a crusade on the part of the Government 
against slavery.” Nor are we. We say let the Execu- 
tive of the nation be governed by the laws and Consti- 
tution; let the military powers adhere to the strictest 
principles recognized among civilized nations. Let 
every loyal citizen in every State of the Union be 
assured that the Government will do its utmost to pro- 
tect their property and their lives. But let it be pro- 
claimed every-where that henceforth if any man shall 
take up or continue in arms against the Government 
his property shall be confiscated, and his slaves, if he 
have any, SHALL BECOME FREE MEN. 

If, in such a procedure, a death-blow is struck against 
slavery it will not be a difficult matter for the General 
Government to complete the work by compensating 
loyal men for the liberating of their slaves. 

Such is our programme for the conduct of the war. 
It could excite no more bitter feelings than now exist 
in the South; it could provoke no greater cruelties 
than those already practiced.. Those who look for con- 
ciliation by compromise will be sadly, ruinously mis- 
taken. It can come only by blood. Compromise, by 
which the dilapidated national fortunes of slavery may 
be patched up, will only entail upon us hopeless de- 
bauchery of public sentiment and perpetually-recurring 
wars. But if the rooting out of this rebellion shall 
result in extracting the very virus from which it sprung, 
then may we hope for an honorable and permanent peace. 


OPEN LETTER OF THE PUBLISHERS TO THE PATRONS 
OF THE REPOSITORY.—On the third page of our cover 
our readers will find an open letter to the friends of 
the Repository from the Publishers. We are glad to 
see that they have taken the matter in hand so timely 
and so earnestly. We beg our friends to give their 
letter a full reading, and the subject earnest attention. 


A WORD WITH OUR EXCHANGES.—Our list is very 
large. We fear we shall not be able to retain them all. 
In fact, we shall be compelled at the beginning of the 
year to make an extensive revision. Those who desire 
to have the Repository continued to them may be as- 
sured that this shall be done if they will insert a few 
times in their columns the Publishers’ Circular and such 
other notices as may aid to extend the circulation of 
the magazine. 

We have received only kindness from our brethren 
of the press. Their. notices have been exceedingly 
courteous, and have contributed largely to our success. 
We hope to merit them not less in the future than in 
the past. 
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HE history of the unfortunate Maria Antoi- 

nette forms one of the saddest chapters in 
the history of the world. Lifes opening could 
scarcely be more brilliant; its close could scarcely 
be more dark and desolate. 

Her mother, Maria Theresa, ascended the 
throne of Austria at the age of twenty-three. 
The empire was then apparently upon the brink 
of ruin. Its treasury was empty, its military 
organization broken down, its nobles without 
confidence in the throne or in each other, and the 
whole nation torn by factions and restless with 
discontent. France, Germany, and Spain having 
combined their forces and obtained important 
victories over the armies of the Queen, resolved 
to blot Austria from the map of nations, and to 
partition her territory among themselves. Al- 
ready their bayonets were gleaming from the 
hill-sides around the capital. Her husband was 
too deficient in forceof character to give her any 
aid in such an emergency. This young woman, 
of twenty-three, had something of a task before 
her. 

In the dead of the night, lighted only by the 
camp-fires of her enemies, she made her flight. 
A few faithful but thoroughly-disheartened ad- 
herents accompanied her. Hope had abandoned 
every bosom but her own. She was dauntless 
and unbending. When her wisest counselors be- 
sought her to compromise and end the hopeless 
strife by consenting to part with portions of her 
territory, with flashing eye and determined tone, 
her laconic reply was, “Not one acre.” In 
the wilds of Hungary she raised her standard 
and summoned around her its warlike barons, 
“With reigning steeds, and flaunting banners, 
and steel-clad retainers, and all the parapherna- | 
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lia of barbaric pomp, those chieftains gathered 
around the heroic Queen. The spirit of ancient 
chivalry still glowed in these fierce hearts, and 
they gazed with a species of religious homage 
upon the young Queen who, in distress, had fled 
to their wilds to invoke the aid of their strong 
arms.” 

It was a critical moment. Had she the genius 
equal to the emergency? Could she control the 
fiery spirits she had evoked? An empire hung 
in the balance. It was poised upon this ques- 
tion. The historian tells us that she appeared 
before these chieftains dressed in the garb of the 
deepest mourning, with the crown of her ances- 
tors upon her brow, her right hand resting upon 
the hilt of the sword of the Austrian kings, and 
holding on her left arm her infant son, Joseph. 
Her features were deadly pale, but the high cast 
of resolution mantled her brow. In this posture 
she addressed the bold knights, told them the 
desperate state of her affairs, concealing nothing; 
then she said she committed her children, herself, 
and her empire to their hands. The warriors were — 
raised to a perfect frenzy of enthusiasm. They 
grasped their swords, and, waving them aboye 
their heads, shouted, “ We will die for owr Queen, 
Maria Theresa.” * 

Nothing could stand before their enthusiasm. 
Like a resistless avalanche, they hurled them- 
selves upon their invaders, drove them from the 
soil they had invaded, pursued them even into 
their own country, and compelled them to sue 
for peace. This was granted only after they had 
restored to Austria the provinces ravaged from 
her, and also surrendered large portions of their 
own territory. Thus, almost at a blow, Austria 
was raised from the very brink of utter ruin to 
the highest pinnacle of splendor and power. 

Maria Theresa was a splendid queen. She 
combined both administrative and diplomatic 


*® Moriamur pro Rege [king] nostro Maria Theresa. 
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ability in the highest degree. She had queenly 
dignity, was as stern to observe as she was to 
exact the most punctilious conformity to all the 
minutiz of court etiquette. She was the mother 
of sixteen children. She was as rigid and punc- 
tilious as a mother as she was as a queen, and 
would have made an excellent mother had the 
same qualities answered for that purpose. As it 
was, the mother’s love was, to a great extent, 
blended with the queen’s stateliness. The Em- 
peror Francis, on the other hand, was gentle and 
affectionate toward his children, This has given 
rise to the by-word, that “Maria Theresa gov- 
erned the empire, while Francis took care of the 
children.” It is quite certain that the mother 
inspired the children with awe—the father in- 
spired them with Jove. 

Maria Antoinette was born November 2, 1755. 
Her father died when she was about ten years of 
age. An incident connected with his last- inter- 
view reveals the tenderness of the father and the 
affection of the child. He was about leaving for 
Insprück, and had already entered his carriage, 
when, upon a sudden impulse, he ordered the 
cavalcade to pause, and directed an attendant to 
bring him his little daughter, Maria Antoinette. 
He pressed her tenderly to his breast while she 
threw her arms around his neck. At length he 
relinquished his grasp, saying sadly, “ Adieu, my 
dear little daughter. Father wished once more 
to press you to his heart.” Was there an in- 
stinctive presentiment here of his own approach- 
ing end, and of the life of agony to be meted out 
to the beautiful but unfortunate daughter? Cer- 
tain it is, that the Emperor, after a few days’ ill- 
ness, died at Insprück, and that this was his last 
interview with his loved Antoinette. 

Maria, in her natural temperament, was in 
many respects the reverse of her mother. She 
was open-hearted, mirthful, and had an utter 
contempt for all the restraints and formalities of 
court etiquette. She was not particularly fond 
of study, and her attainments were rather super- 
ficial—too superficial, indeed, to be eyen showy. 
Her independence bordered upon recklessness, 
and, in subsequent years, was, no doubt, the oc- 
casion of much of her misfortune. The strength 
of her character—her best inheritance from a 
noble mother—was brought out only when mis- 
fortunes darkened her path. 

Lamartine describes her personal appearance 
as she bloomed into womanhood. “She was a 
tall, graceful figure, a true daughter of the Tyrol. 
The natural majesty of her carriage destroyed 
none of the grace of her movements; her neck 
rising elegantly and distinctly from her shoulders, 
gave expression to every attitude, The woman 
was perceptible beneath the queen, the tender- 


ness of the heart was not lost in the elevation of 
her destiny. Her light-brown hair was long and 
silky;*her forehead high and rather projecting, 
was united to her temples by those fine curves 
which give so much delicacy and expression to 
that seat of thought, or the soul in woman; her \ 
eyes, of that clear blue which reflects the skies of 
the North or the waters of the Danube; an aqui- 
line nose, the nostrils open and slightly project- 
ing, where emotions palpitate and courage is 
evinced; a large mouth, Austrian lips, that is, 
projecting and well-defined; an oval countenance, 
animated, varying, impassioned, and the ensem- 
ble of those features, replete with that expression, 
impossible to describe, which emanates from the 
look, the shades, the reflections of the face, which 
encompass it with an iris like that of the warm 
and tinted vapor which bathes objects in full sun- 
light—the extreme loveliness which the ideal 
conveys, and which, by giving it life, increases 
its attraction. With all these charms, a soul 
yearning to attach itself, a heart easily moved, 
but yet earnest in its desire to fix itself; a pen- 
sive and intelligent smile, with nothing of vacu- 
ity in it, because it felt itself worthy of friend- 
ships. Such was Maria Antoinette as a woman.” 

At the early age of fifteen this lovely girl was 
wedded to Louis, the grandson of the reigning 
monarch and heir-apparent of the throne of 
France, who was then about twenty-two years 
of agë. ‘Let none of our readers suppose that 
love had any thing to do with this affair. State 
policy required a closer union between France 
and Austria; hence it was necessary that the 
daughter of Maria Theresa should be married to 
the grandson of Louis XV. The parties had 
never seen each other. The young Louis, in tem- 
perament and character, was just the opposite of 
Antoinette. He had little energy of mind or body, 
was cold, phlegmatic—singularly destitute of all 
passions. Yet he was not wanting in a certain 
dignity of manner, and his life was marked by 
rectitude of conduct, whether it was governed by 
rectitude of principle or not. He merely submit- 
ted to the proposed union, expressing neither 
pleasure nor displeasure. Toward her he exhib- 
ited not the least tenderness, and for years never 
seemed to think that she stood in nearer relations 
to him than any other of the ladies belonging to 
the Court. 

The most magnificent cavalcade attended the 
departure of the young princess from Vienna 
and conducted her to Kell, on the frontier. She 
was here received by a still more imposing dis- 
play, and with increasing splendor conducted to 
the Tuileries. Alas, what a prelude to “sorrows 
such as few on earth have ever experienced!” 

An evil omen accompanied these royal festivi- 
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ties, An accidental spark set fire to the scaffold- 
ing where the fire-works for the occasion had 
been prepared. The whole was, in an instant, 
one sheet of flame. The ministers of pleasure 
were suddenly converted into messengers of 
death. Torpedos, serpents, rockets, and other 
explosive implements to be used in the exhibi- 
tion, were shot off into the midst of the dense 
crowd, occasioning a terrific panic, and resulting 
in a great loss of life, and in maiming and 
wounding a still larger number. 

At the hour of midnight, May 10, 1774, the 
dissolute and corrupt Louis XV breathed his 
last, and Maria Antoinette became Queen of 
France. The recklessness with which Maria had 
indicated her contempt of the forms and cere- 
monies of court etiquette, the little effort she 
made to conceal her aversion to sundry persons 
near the throne, and perhaps her own indiscre- 
tions, had excited not a little prejudice against 
her. She was charged with being Austrian in 
her sympathies, and with being the enemy of 
France. A thousand scandals were industriously 
circulated against her to blacken her reputation; 
and even ribald songs, of which she was the jest, 
were hawked through the streets and sung by the 
masses. The neglect with which she was treated 


by her cold, passionless husband, not only imbit- 


tered her life, but gave courage to her enemies. 
It was her misfortune to have a husband who, 
though he was heir to a kingdom, had Tot the 
manliness to defend her from the malignity of 
her enemies. In fact, it is doubtful whether he 
was ever sufficiently awakened from his stolid 
indifference to comprehend the matter, or to re- 
alize that he had any interest in it whatever. 

Such was Louis XVI; as dignified as a statue, 
and about as passionless. He delighted, how- 
ever, in books, in retirement, and in making toys 
for children. He is said to have been good; but 
at the same time it is doubtful whether he was 
good from strength of principle or from the lack 
of force to be evil. He knew that he had inher- 
ited a crown and was a king; he knew also the 
forms of court etiquette, and could follow its 
routine just as a parrot can call out its prescribed 
“Poll! Poll!” But of the knowledge of men 
and of public affairs he was as innocent as a 
child. 

Such also was Maria Antoinette—frivolous, 
thoughtless, reckless in the pursuit of pleasure, 
imprudent to last degree, but, we think, not crim- 
inal. Her life at the Little Trianon and how she 
left it is described elsewhere in this number. 
This suggests that there may have been other 
bright spots in her history, and also gleams of 
sunshine in even her early character, which the 
malignity of her enemies and the misfortunes 


that fell upon her family have not permitted to 
come down to us, 

These two inherited the evil consequences of 
the corruptions and crimes of the French Court, 
which had been accumulating more than four 
centuries. No couple could be more ill-adapted 
to such a condition. 

The popular discontent was now rapidly cul- 
minating in one of the most fearful revolutions 
that ever blackened the political heavens of any 
nation. The murmuring discontents of the peo- 
ple found additional cause of excitement in the 
successful war of the Revolution and the found- 
ing of a great republic in North America. “Let 
us have no king;” “ Down with despotism ;” ‘ Let 
us have a republic,” were not unfrequently heard 
in the deep undertone of the mutterings of a 
nation’s discontent. From this time onward to 
its final and fearful termination the progress of 
the Revolution moved steadily, sternly, and al- 
most without check. 

Their growing troubles not only brought out 
whatever of nobleness there was in the sub- 
stratum of the character of each, but under their 
pressure the stolid king began to cling to the 
queen for support, and even to love her as his 
wife. Nine years after their marriage their first 
child was born, They had three subsequently. 
Their eldest son died in childhood, and was soon 
followed by the youngest child, a daughter. The 
two that survived, Maria Theresa and Louis 
Charles, figure largely and sadly in the subse- 
quent misfortunes and sufferings of the family. 

The empire and the royal family were now 
upon the brink of a voleano—swelling, seething, 
quivering for its great upheaval. Had the king 
possessed the sagacity and the energy of a Na- 
poleon, it might have been possible for him to 
have seized these elements with a firm grasp, and 
held them in check or given to them another di- 
rection. But he was alike destitute of sagacity 
and energy. Wherever he appeared he seemed 
only to invite the electricity of the Revolution 
to expend its fury upon his own defenseless head. 

Maria Antoinette and the French Revolution 
will form the theme of another paper. 


‘ —-050e— 
LA MORT. 


BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 


Poor mortal! thy woe has been deep, 
Thine eyes have been fountains of tears, 
No longer those eyelids shall weep, 
My kisses shall dry all thy tears. 


The wormwood and gall of thy cup 

Now pass, with thy burden of years: 
Dear soul! with rejoicing look up 

There is light! lo, the day-dawn appears, 
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A PEDANT 


S a dwarf scholar, that never outgrows the 
mode and fashion of the school, where he 
should have been taught. He wears his little 
learning unmade up, puts it on before it was half 
finished, without pressing or smoothing. He 
studies and uses words with the greatest respect 
possible, merely for their own sakes, like an hon- 
est man, without any regard of interest, as they 
are useful and serviceable to things; and among 
those he is kindest to strangers—like a civil gen- 
tleman—that are far from their own country and 
most unknown. He collects old sayings and 
ends of verses, as antiquarians do old coins, and 
is as glad to produce them on all occasions. He 
has sentences ready lying by him for ad pur- 
poses, though to no one, and talks of authors as 
familiarly as fellow-collegiates. He handles arts 
and sciences like those that can play a little upon 
an instrument, but do not know whether it be in 
tune or not, He converses by the book, and 
does not talk, but quote. If he can but screw in 
something that an ancient writer said, he believes 
it to be much better than if he had something of 
himself to the purpose. His brain is not able to 
concoct what it takes in, and, therefore, brings 
things up, as they were swallowed, that is, erude 
and undigested, in whole sentences, not assimi- 
lated sense, which he rather affects; for his want 
of judgment, like want of health, renders his ap- 
petite preposterous. 


ante 
ey Sr 


ZION’S BANK. > 


The following lines were written by the celebrated Rowland 
Hill, more than a quarter of a century ago, at a period of 
great commercial distress in England, when the moneyed in- 
stitutions of that country seemed to be in a state of collapse, 
and universal bankruptcy threatened the nation. 


I HAVE a never-failing bank, 
A more than golden store, 
No earthly bank is half so rich, 
How, then, can I be poor? 


’T is when my stock is spent and gone, 
And I without a groat, 

I’m glad to hasten to my bank, 
To beg a little note. 


Sometimes my Banker smiling says, 
Why do n’t you oftener come? 

And when you draw a little note, 
Why not a larger sum? 


Why live so niggardly and poor, 
Your bank contains a plenty ; 

Why come and take a one-pound note, 
When you may have a twenty? 


Yes, twenty thousand, ten times told, 
Is but a trifling sum, 





$, 


To what your Father hath laid up, 
Secure in God his Son. 


Since then my Banker is so rich, 
I have no cause to borrow ; 

I live upon my cash to-day, 
And draw on him to-morrow ; 


I’ve been a thousand times before, 
And never was rejected; 

Sometimes my Banker gives me more 
Than asked for, or expected. 


Sometimes I felt a little proud, 
I managed things so clever! 
But ah! before the day was gone, 
I felt as poor as ever. 


I know my bank can never fail, 
Its funds always the same, 

The firm, “Three persons in one God,” 
Jehovah is his name. 


Should all the banks in Britain break, 
The Bank of England smash, 

Bring in your ore to Zion’s bank, 
You ’ll surely get your cash; 


And if you have but one small note, 
Fear not to bring it in; 

Come boldly to the Throne of Grace, 
The Banker is within. 


All forged notes will be refused, 
Man’s merits be rejected; 

There ’s not a single note will pass, 
That God has not accepted. 


There ’s none but-those beloved of God! 
Redeemed by precious blood, 

That ever had a note to bring— 
These are the gifts of God. 


Though thousands, doubting, often say 
They have no notes at all, 

Because they feel the plagues of sin, 
So ruined by the fall. 


This bank is full of precious notes, 
All signed, and sealed, and free, 
Though many a ransomed soul may say, 
“There is not one for me.” 


Base unbelief will lead the most 
To say what is not true; 

I tell all souls that feel they ’re lost, 
These notes belong to you. 


The leper had a little note, 
“ Lord, if you will, you can;” 
The Banker cashed this little note, 
And healed the sickly man. 


We read of one young man, indeed, 
Whose riches did abound, 

But in the Banker’s book of grace, 
His name was never found. 


But see the wretched dying thief 
Hang by the Banker’s side, 

He cried, ‘“‘Dear Lord, remember me;” 
He got his cash and died. 
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HEAVENLY CONVERSATION, 





BY REV. B. M. GENUNG. 





FEW years ago thousands of persons left 

their pleasant homes, took up their line of 
march to the land of gold, and as they journeyed 
along, if a stranger drew near and listened, he 
heard them earnestly conversing on their proba- 
ble success—the country whither they were trav- 
eling—its climate, productions, inhabitants, and 
what would be the result of their journey there. 
Their conversation was in California. Their 
thoughts traveled there long before they them- 
selves arrived. 

Among the busy multitudes that throng the 
earth there may be seen a company here, and a 
small collection there, a band of brethren gath- 
ered in some quiet retreat, and if you can draw 
near and listen, you will hear them conversing 
of a distant land whither they bend their course, 
and where they hope to arrive and spend the 
unending duration of an immortal day, Their 
conversation is in heavyen. Their thoughts go 
forward to a country of which they have received 
an authentic account; they gaze a moment on 
the outline map that was sketched by the pencil- 
ings of inspiration; their faith reaches the dis- 
tant realms that lie beyond the bounds of time 
and space; their active thoughts, and ardent 
hopes, and rising aspirations all center and re- 
volve in that heavenly world. How sad it is to 
think and know that comparatively so few have 
their conversation in heaven ! 

Many take no interest in divine things, and 
allow their minds to become “earthly, sensual, 
devilish ;” but those who are really baptized with 
the Holy Spirit delight to speak and hear of re- 
ligious subjects, for these are ever new and always 
entertaining, sufficiently varied so as not to be 
monotonous, ranging over the works of creation, 
providence, and grace, yet always leading one 
onward and upward from these scenes of trial to 
the bright realities of a future life. 

Real Christians love to talk of heaven because 
they have an interest there. It is to be their 
home. Here they are strangers and sojourners. 
The fireside circle, where cluster the tenderest of 
domestic affections, has already been broken. 
The inroads which death has made plainly tell 
that this is not their home. It is far beyond the 
twinkling orbs of the midnight sky; it is far up 
the hights of glory, where the angels love to fly 
as they bear away the ransomed spirit to its long- 
sought rest. There is a city there where the 
righteous expect to dwell. It is a real place: it 
is called the “New Jerusalem,” the “city of the 
living God.” 


In that city there are beauties which all might 
desire to see, and of which the righteous love to 
speak, There are the paintings of the Divine 
Artist—the skill of the Eternal Architect! 

When John was on the Isle of Patmos viewing 
the great disclosures through which the Almighty 
was leading him, an angel came and bore him up 
into an exceeding high mountain and showed 
him the beautiful city, the “New Jerusalem de- 
scending out of heaven from God, having the 
glory of God.” He saw its twelve foundations, 
its streets of gold, its jasper walls garnished with 
the precious stones of that celestial region, its 
massive gates of pearl, attended by angels; he 
saw the river of life gushing from the throne, and 
in its midst and on either side was the tree of 
life, whose leaves were for the healing of the na- 
tions. 

We may call this figurative language, and 
etherealize the objects represented as we please, 
yet are they living, actual realities, as much as 
any thing that exists on earth. All those beau- 
ties which the revelator saw sparkled with a lus- 
ter which they drew from the Sun of Righteous- 
ness and shone with a brightness all divine. 
They will never fade. The Creator gave them 
their magnificence and then dipped their colors 
in the waters of immortality, that they might 
bloom in loveliness when this earth shall have 
gone down to its grave of fire and the sun set in 
darkness—eclipsed by the glories of the heavenly 
world. 

Treasure, employment, and companionship 
there, all.combine to interest the pious heart and 
lead to the frequent practice of decidedly-relig- 
ious, heavenly conversation. And such conver- 
sation will have a good effect on those who fre- 
quently engage in it. It will stimulate each 
other to activity. Itis always encouraging. As 
the shout of victory over the battle-field arouses 
the courage of numbers, so religious conversation 
enlivens the hopes and quickens the pace of 
many a weary pilgrim; and there are times when 
the recital of a conflict and victory are better, 
and, on human minds, more powerful than would 
be a sermon preached by an archangel from 
heaven. It lightens affliction and reminds one 
that earthly sorrows are short—only for a time, 
and then will come perpetual joy. It strength- 
ens and brightens those Christian graces that are 
implanted in the heart at conversion, and which 
need to be in frequent exercise in order to grow. 

Heavenly conversation brings those who en- 
gage in it into a closer union with the Lord. 
When they “speak often to each other” in psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs, He speaks to 
them—to their hearts, and they can say as did 
the disciples, “Did not our hearts burn within 
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us, while he talked with us by the way, and 
while he opened to us the Scriptures ?” 

How appropriately, then, may be said and sung 
the prayer: 


“Talk with us, Lord, thyself reveal, 
While here o’er earth we rove; 
Speak to our hearts, and let us feel 
The kindness of thy love.” 


When the heart is full of Divine grace, from 
its abundance the mouth will speak of excellent 
things—things pertaining to eternal life, and the 
effect will be’to draw us nearer to the vicinity of 
the blessed, and into a closer, sweeter intercourse 
with Him who gave us power to speak. 


—_~Soos-——— 


DR. YOUNG AND THE NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


BY REV. S. L. LEONARD. 


HE author of the “Night Thoughts” occupies 

a high place among England’s “canonized 
bards.” He was son of Dr. Edward Young, rec- 
tor of Upham, where he was born in 1681. He 
was educated at Oxford, and obtained a fellow- 
ship at All Saints. He soon became an eager 
and not very scrupulous seeker after political 
promotion. Heis said to have flattered the lead- 
ers of every political party as long as they pos- 
sessed patronage, and to have ceased his atten- 
tions to them as soon as they went out of power. 
One óf his principal patrons was the notorious 
Wharton, upon whom Pope and Macaulay have 
bestowed such an ignominious immortality. To 
this unprincipled politician he dedicated his “ Re- 
venge,” the best of his tragedies. It was pub- 
lished in 1721. Many of his other poems were 
published aboùt this time, among which were the 
“Force of Religion,” “The Last Day,” and the 
“Love of Fame.” The second of these works 
was dedicated to Queen Anne, and the strains in 
which the courtly poet praises his royal mistress, 
contrast strangely with the character that im- 
partial historians have drawn of her. 

When he was about forty-four years old Young 
gave up his hopes of promotion as a layman and 
took orders in the Church. He soon became one 
of the royal chaplains; but this was the highest 
position to which his flatteries of the great ever 
raised him. In 1730 the rectory of Welwyn was 
presented to him, and the next year he married 
Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter.of the Earl of 
Litchfield, This lady died in 1741, and shortly 
after the poet was called to weep over the graves 
of her son and daughter by her former marriage. 
He has immortalized these young persons under 
the names of Philander and Narcissa. But when 
he represents the mother and children as having 





all died in three months, he pays more attention 
to poetic effect than to historic truth. These 
losses gave birth to the “ Night Thoughts,” which 
was commenced in the same year in which his 
wife died. He himself died in 1765, aged eighty- 
four. E 

None of Young’s works are now much read, 
except the “ Night Thoughts;” but upon that his 
fame rests securely. Although very few persons 
ever read the poem through, yet there is no dan- 
ger of its being forgotten; for it contains many 
passages which if once read are always remem- 
bered. One of its most marked features is its 
originality. It is unlike any other poem, in both 
its plan and execution. It possesses great beau- 
ties and great faults. The poet has a powerful 
imagination, and some parts of his poem yield in 
sublimity only to “Paradise Lost.” He has 
many noble sentiments nobly expressed; but. it 
is evident that his genius was far superior to his 
taste. While he is often sublime, he is frequently 
bombastic. He is too fond of showing his wit, 
and there is too constant an effort to say things 
that shall attract attention by their unexpect- 
edness, 

But a more serious objection to the poem is its 
gloomy character. It hangs the heavens in black, 
and represents the earth as a scene of almost un- 
alleviated wretchedness. ‘True, it points man to 
the Cross, but still its religion is of a rather som- 
ber character. It is doubtful whether those poets 
most effectually serve the cause of religion who 
pour unmingled contempt upon earthly good. 
Would not they render their readers more virtu- 
ous if they would oftener remember that religion 
qualifies a man for the innocent enjoyments of 
life, instead of forbidding him to partake of them? 
Young’s gloom, as a poet, was in a great part 
assumed, It is more than probable that he was 
sad over the death of his wife and her chil- 
dren when he commenced writing the “ Night 
Thoughts,” but that sadness wore off long before 
he completed it. During the latter part of that 
period his conversation was remarkable for its 
gayety and frivolity. 

Who would have suspected that this poem was 
written by an unsuccessful worldling, who still 
cherished in his heart the love of those things 
which he condemns in his song? There is too 
much reason to suppose that this was the real 
state of the case. It is certain some of his co- 
temporaries have expressed doubts of the depth 
of his piety. The pious Richard Cecil was among 
those who entertained such suspicions. He tells 
us that had he preached to Young’s parishioners 
and urged upon them the claims of religion with 
the same ardor that is manifested in the “ Night 
Thoughts,” the noble bard would have been 
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alarmed at his temerity. When the Doctor was 
applied to for advice by a person in distress on 
account of his sins, he directed him to go more 
into the world. He could sing grandly of the 
unsatisfying and fading character of earth’s 
wealth and fame; yet he showed by his conduct 
that his heart was far from being weaned from 
them. There was too much cause for Swift’s 
lines, in which, speaking of the court, he says: 


“Where Gay was banished in disgrace; 
Where Pope will never show his face; 
Where Young must torture his invention 
To flatter naves or lose his pension.” 


——~SoSSo—— 


“AS THY DAY, SO SHALL THY 
STRENGTH BE.” 


BY MRS. N. M’CONAUGHY. 


“A THOUSAND A YEAR.” 


ALES were pretty dull to-day, Rebecca,” 

said Mr, Clements to his wife, as the pleas- 

ant family circle were gathered around the cheer- 

ful supper-table. ‘“ Mr. Asher says they shall be 

obliged to discharge several clerks next week if 
affairs do n’t brighten.” 

“I hope you will not be one, Charles,” said his 
wife anxiously, as she passed him a cup of fra- 
grant tea. “What could we do if you should 
lose your situation ?” 

“I hardly think I shall if the firm can go on 
at all. Iam the oldest clerk in the house and 
best acquainted with the business. But if I 
should,” he continued, with a bright smile, “ we 
are still good for a thousand a year, as I can 
prove to you by high authority, no other than 
the great Dr. Johnson himself.” 

“T shall be very glad to have you make it ap- 
pear,” said his wife, with an answering smile. 

“Fe says the habit of always looking on the 
bright side of every thing is worth a thousand 
pounds a year, and I am sure no one has that 
faculty in such perfection as my little wife.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Rebecca, with a merry glance 


in her sweet, brown eyes, “that may apply very | 


well where there is a ‘bright side’ to look upon, 
But only see what a case ours is, Here we have 
taxes to pay for the first time in our lives, be- 
cause this dear little home is all our own. If 
we were renting still our landlord would have 
had that bill to pay. Then there are these three 
hearty children to provide for, all in perfect 
health, with cheeks like fresh peaches; 

looked with a mother’s pride and ple 

happy group. “How much poorer their appe- 
tites w be if they were only pumy and deli- 
cate,” she d as she helped each one.to an- 
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other round of delicious toast, while the children 
laughed outright at mother’s idea of economiz- 
ing on them. “Then there are forty dollars in- 
vested in my sewing-machine, To be sure it has 
earned more than that these past two years, but 
forty dollars would buy a great many pounds of 
flour. Then our little garden, which has done so 
well it will take a man a whole day to gather in 
the vegetables, so there will be his wages to pay. 
Altogether, husband, you see I have made out a 
pretty shady picture.” 

“I only wish all my friends had the same sort 
of shades in their landscapes these hard times, 
and such a good artist to point them out. Yes, 
Rebecca, if the worst does come we have a sweet 
home of our own, with a thousand comforts the 
hard times can not touch. We have the dear 
children to nerve us on when we grow despond- 
ing, and, best of all, you have a strong, brave 
heart, which rises superior to every trial.” 

“Indeed, Charles, it has hardly known a trial 
yet, and I can scarcely guess how it would bear 
up. In the one great trial of our lives you know 
it was weak enough,” and her thoughts turned 
sadly to a little daisy-covered mound oy on 
sweet Mulberry Hill. 

“Yes, Rebecca, but we both found aioe 
and comfort where we can always find it, at the 
feet of our compassionate Savior. And now if 
we are all ready, dears, we will unite in our even- 
ing prayer, for Mattie’s blue eyes begin to look 
sleepy already,” said the loving father, taking 
his youngest pet, a fair-haired daughter of five 
Summers, and placing her,on his knee, while 
Emma, a gentle, womanly girl of nine, brought 
the big Bible and placed it at her father’s hand 
upon the table. “Willie moved an ottoman to his 
mother’s side and laid his head upon her knee, 
and all were ready for the evening devotions. 

The little people were in bed at an early hour, 
the work all cleared away, and a well-shaded 
lamp placed on the little work-table. Rebecca 
sat down to put the finishing stitches in a gar- 
ment, which the dainty ee of the sewing- 
machine had nearly completed. Me 

“What a fortunate investment that sewing- 
machine was!” said her husband. “How much 
drudgery it has saved you, and how much it has 
helped us in paying for the place!” 

“How thankful we ought to be, Charles, that 
the place was paid for, every dollar, last year! 
If we had waited till this year and spent the last 
hundred on furniture, as we sometimes talked of 
doing, what an unfortunate thing it would have 
been for us!” 

“Tt would, indeed; but I have often wondered 
how we ever managed in these ten years to save 
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money enough on seven hundred a year to buy 
such a little queen of a place, just at the pleas- 
antest distance from the city. It willsoon double 
in value if times grow prosperous again. It was 
all your doings, I am sure, Rebecca. You would 
be a treasure in any merchant’s counting-house. 
I shall certainly take you into partnership when 
I set up for myself.” 

“You will not dissolve the old one, I hope,” 
she replied laughingly. 

“But indeed, Charles, I do not deserve so much 
credit for saving money. You never waste it on 
cigars, glasses of wine, opera-tickets, and the 
like. You are not ashamed to wear in the office 
a coat your wife has mended at the elbow; and 
though we have as many treats and real luxuries 
as the richest, we take care that they shall not 
be expensive ones. I have sometimes been sur- 
prised myself when I saw how the savings accu- 
mulated. That savings-box in the bureau was a 
great stroke of poliéy.” 

“JT remember how surprised I was when it was 
opened at the end of the first year,” said Mr. 
Clements. “I thought twenty-five dollars was a 
high figure to guess, and you did not think it 
would exceed fifty. Yet there were just eighty- 
seven dollars and four cents. I shall never for- 
get it, nor our pleasure over it.” 

“I wish every working-man, woman, and child 
could be induced to lay by something every week 
from their earnings, if it is only a half dime—to 
save a trifle out of all they receive, to be used in 
times of emergency, when other resources are cut 
off. Then, Charles, I think God has prospered 
doubly our nine-tenths, because of the one-tenth 
we set aside strictly for his service. Even little 
Mattie feels that the Lord’s portion is far more 
sacred than that which we lay aside for ourselves, 
Even- if your firm should fail, I think we could 
get along this year with little suffering. I have 
something to do on the machine nearly every 
week, and now there is a quantity of soldiers 
clothing wanted right away. By making an 
effort, I am confident that I can get something 
of that kind to do.” 

So with mutual cheering the evening hours 
passed away, and Mr. and Mrs. Clements, by 
looking steadily at the brightest side of their 
affairs, gathered new courage for the future, how- 
ever dark it might prove to be. Above all, they 
sought for strength and direction from the Fount- 
ain of all strength, and they arose from their 
deep, earnest supplications with subdued spirits. 
Yet their faith took firmer hold of God’s precious 
promises, doubly dear in these times of trial. 


THE TRIAL AND THE SACRIFICE, 


Another week had rolled away, as countless 
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throngs had done before, onward to the great 
sea, 
“So they come and go 
On the river’s breast, with its ebb and flow, 
As it runs through this realm of tears.” 


Like all other weeks it had been brimful of 
events—some joyous, some sorrowful, some pros- 
perous, some disastrous. The great importing- 
house of “Asher & Brothers” stood with closed 
shutters through all the long Summer day. Who 
can tell the wide-spread suffering which the fail- 
ure of one such firm involves! 

There were marks of sorrow and ard i pain 
on the brows of Mr. and Mrs. Clements as they 
sat down again to the nicely-spread tea-table, 
but their children heard only cheerful, loving 
words. They went to their peaceful slumbers 
that night with untroubled spirits, to awake in 
the morning refreshed and joyous. O what a 
blessed thing is the sleep of childhood! Mother, 
never allow your child to go to its rest with a 
chill on its soul, caused by your reproving words. 
Let the last good-night greetings be tender and 
loving. Even if the little feet have strayed ever 
so widely from the right way, point it out gently, 
and kneel with the little one to ask God’s for- 
giveness. Think, O mother, how far you have 
wandered this day from your heavenly Father, 
and let the thought make you humble even in 
the presence of your little one. It makes my 
heart ache to see a child go to its rest with a tear 
on its eyelash and a quiver on its rosy hp. The 
world, with its harshness and coldness, will soon 
enough rob the pillow of its dreamless slumber, 
witkoat a parent’s hand adding a needless care 
or pain. 

“What would you say, Rebecca, to my enlist- 
ing?” asked Mr. Clements almost abruptly as 
they sat, as usual, by the pleasant evening lamp. 

“O, Charles, you can not think of that!” an- 
swered the wife with a tone and look which vi- 
brated through every fiber of his soul. 

“T must do something, Rebecca, and all along 
I have felt that I might be holding back from 
what was my duty. Perhaps God has sent this 
very piece of adversity to compel me into what 
I should have gone forward cheerfully to per- 
form.” 

“But, O Charles, think of the danger! Think 
what would become of us if you should go away 
and never return again.” And unable to sustain 
the sudden gush of emotion, added to the already 
heavy burden of the day, she bent her head upon 
the table and wept convulsively. A strong arm 
was round her, and her throbbing head quickly 
found a gentler resting-place, while a low, swect 
music tone spoke precious words of cheer. At 
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length a calmer mood succeeded, and then a long, 
earnest conversation followed. 

“Could we bear to think of our own dear 
ones,” said Mr, Clements, “and millions of others 
unknown to us, living in a land without a gov- 
ernment, or under the most oppressive anarchy 
the world has ever known? Can we think of 
our precious children growing up under the de- 
moralizing ‘influences such a state of society 
must produce, exposed to the dangers it must in- 
volve? Could we bear to see our glorious Gov- 
ernment destroyed, and a system of misrule, 
which has slavery for its avowed corner-stone, 
substituted in its stead? God grant that we 
shall never see our fair land cursed by the auc- 
tion-block, where are sold for money the bodies 
and souls of men, of mothers and babies! No, 
Rebecca, better that I and ten thousand other 
husbands and fathers should fall in the battle- 
field, than that such a great moral wrong should 
be done. Any amount of suffering is better than 
the smallest degree of sinning.” 

And so, on that quiet Summer evening, the 
decision was made, that in a week’s time he 
should leave his pleasant home for the toils and 
privations of camp life. 

“Tf I should fall, Rebecca,” he said, ‘I shall 
feel that it is in God’s service; and, ’Becca, I 


would say this to you now, that it may comfort 
you if the worst should come—I have felt nearer 
to God this past year than ever in all my Chris- 


tian course before. The eternal world seemed 
very near that Autumn evening when we laid 
our baby down among the violets. From that 
hour I have loved as I never did before the sa- 
cred Hand which raised my bleeding heart. It 
was a pierced hand, Rebecca, and the heart we 
leaned upon bore the mark of the cruel spear. 
He who has tasted the depths of suffering knows 
how to comfort those who mourn. O what a 
glorious thought,” he added with a kindling eye, 
“that when this little hour of trial and pain is 
over, we shall see him as he is; not as now 
‘through a glass darkly, but face to face!’ ‘If 
we suffer with him, we shall also reign with 
him.” 

The tears were dropping silently upon the hand 
she held in both her own, but the heart grew 
stronger as they read together the cheering words 
of the ninety-first Psalm—words that have cheer- 
ed a thousand ‘burdened, trembling souls, be- 
stowing a heavenly peace, which the world could 
never give nor take away. 

The week which followed the decision was too 
busy to leave any time for repining; when the 
heart is heavy it is often a blessing to have the 
hands full. A vigorous industry is the best pre- 
ventive for gloom and despondency. So many 


things must be done to make the absent one as 
comfortable as possible under such great disad- 
vantages; so many little conveniences must be 
thought of and condensed into the smallest pos- 
sible bulk, so as to occupy no perceptible space 
in the soldier’s knapsack; and after every pin 
was in its place, Rebecca was still dissatisfied and 
anxious lest there should be something forgotten, 
which it might have been possible to stow away, 
and which her soldier would greatly need. Her 
husband laughed gayly over her perplexity, and 
said she could send the rest in her letters from 
time to time, and he would keep her faithfully 
advised of all his needs, which she could possibly 
supply; with which assurance she at length con- 
tented herself. 

“Tt is not every poor fellow who goes out so 
well equipped,” he said as he watched the process 
of the simple packing; “I only wonder how you 
ever thought of all these little buttons and 
things—needles already threaded too. But no 
fear of any of my buttons ever coming off. They 
never had that habit. But I can accommodate 
some neighbor who has no such wife to sew them 
on well in the start.” 

There were two pleasant chambers of their 
new home which were unoccupied, and it h.d 
been decided upon that Rebecca should take a 
few boarders while her husband was absent. The 
society would be better for mind and body than 
for her to remain alone with her children, and 
the receipts might add to their somewhat dimin- 
ished income. Her husband, too, had thought 
that in case any accident should befall himself 
this might be a resource, which should keep from 
want the dear ones depending on his arm. He 
would not sadden the tender heart, already over- 
burdened, by such a suggestion; but was much 
relieved when he saw the pleasant rooms taken 
possession of, the one by two reliable gentlemen 
with whom he was well acquainted, and the other 
by a widow lady and a daughter near the age of 
Emily. She had one son away at the seat of 
war, and she prayed that circumstances might 
enable Mr. Clements to be often near him to offer 
words of friendly sympathy and counsel, and if 
any accident befell him, to afford that kindly care 
and attention which she could not expect from 
stranger hands. 

“ Your joining the same regiment has removed 
a great burden from my heart,” she said, “though 
it has added such a heavy one to Mrs. Clements. 
We will make a mutual agreement to look after 
each other’s absent ones. See particularly how 
the dear boy spends his Sabbaths, and keep him 
with you as much as youcan. He is easily led, 
and O, I have such a dread of evil associates!” 
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How many mothers’ hearts to-day share with 
her the same anxious, agonizing fears! 

The moment of parting was past almost before 
Rebecca knew it had come. All was bustle and 
excitement. The band which accompanied the 
soldiers to the railroad station filled the air with 
their spirit-stirring strains. The Stars and Stripes 
were fluttering gayly at every turn, and the 
hearty threefold cheers of the assembled citizens 
spoke their earnest, heart-felt sympathy. 

The day wore on, and a feeling of utter deso- 
lateness stole over the lonely heart of her who 
had yielded her dearest treasure to the altar of 
her country. Ah, there are a thousand heroes in 
our land this day who have never looked on a 
battle-field. 

“The wife who girds her husband’s sword, 
'Mid little ones who weep and wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder— 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of war around him rattle, 
Has shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the plain of battle.” 


“JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING.” 


The longest day will have its sunset, and no 
one minute of pain and sorrow can ever come 
back a second time. The necessity for exertion 
was the best medicine for Rebecca’s sorrowing 
heart, and she at once began to busy herself with 
her domestic affairs. Her boarders and children 
must be made comfortable, though her heart 
should break. So with her own hands she mixed 
and molded the snowy tea-cakes, sliced and 
sprinkled with sugar the delicious pine-apple, 
cut up the ruddy boiled ham and sponge-cake, 
and superintended the young servant girl in the 
table-setting. Unconsciously her spirits grew 
lighter. She began to turn once more, as was 
her wont, to the brightest side of affairs, and 
when she sat down at her table with the social 
company around her, she began to feel almost 
cheerful. Her husband had well comprehended 
her needs when he proposed this little domestic 
arrangement. Activity of body and mind have 
saved from perilous reefs unnumbered precious 
lives, 

Very soon long letters began to come from the 
absent one. Even little Mattie had her share, 
duly sealed, stamped, and directed to her own 
pet name. Was there ever so proud and happy 
a child! and what possible spot could she find in 
the house good enough to store her treasure in! 
Mother's letters were longest though, and full of 
interest for them all. How heartily they laughed 
over some of his descriptions of camp-life, and 
how they longed to share their own scarcely -ap- 
preciated home comforts with him! 





“You ought to see,” he wrote, “what a nice 
mattress I have made for myself of these elastic 
hemlock boughs. I cut off a pile of twigs two 
feet high, and with my knapsack for pillow and 
blanket for covering sleep likeva prince. I don’t 
think you would consider our campfare very ap- | 
petizing. But a slice or two of bread and a piece 
of pork, with a tin-cup full of coffee, none the 
clearest even, makes a great deal better breakfast 
than morning air, if it is ever so fresh and fra- 
grant. We must claim a little indulgence when 
we get home, if we are rather awkward in 
the use of such superfluities as knives, forks, 
plates, cups, and saucers, and so on. I have 
whittled out for myself quite a creditable spoon, 
which I intend to preserve for my posterity. I 
suppose I must thank my six years’ sojourn in 
Yankee-land for this accomplishment. Thespoon 
did me good service to-day. One of our mess 
has a good old mother who lives about a dozen 
miles from camp. She sent him down this morn- 
ing by a farmer the biggest plum pudding you 
ever saw. The pan to hold it was made on pur- 
pose, and it contained a whole box of raisins, as 
a trifling addition to its other ingredients. Six- 
teen of us dined sumptuously off ıt, and there is 
enough left for an indefinite number of lunches. 

“Do not think I am at all uncomfortable on 
account of our ordinary rations. I spread my 
hemlock chip every morning—in imagination— 
with those ‘magic breakfast-cakes’ my wife used 
to make, and pour out a cup of her amber coffee, 
and so manage to fare sumptuously. I do n’t 
think I shall ever fret over washing-day dinners 
when I get home, [‘‘as if he ever did,” thought 
Rebecca,] nor sigh for any rich man’s luxuries. 
Six hours’ hard exercise every day gives us sharp 
appetites, and if our food is coarse it is abundant. 
We did not come here for self-indulgence, but to 
do what we may to save our beloved country 
from ruin. 

“T often think when we are taking our meals 
here by the river-side of a little fire of coals, 
with fish laid thereon, and the few barley loaves 
which furnished a breakfast for the most. distin- 
guished guests this world has ever entertained. 
The thought makes me humble and sweetens the 
dryest morsel. Truly ‘the servant is not above 
his Lord.’ We are expecting daily to be moved 
on, and a battle may not be far distant. Pray 
for us all, as I know you always do, my love, 
that ‘the God of armies’ may go with us,” 

It was a quiet July evening, and the train rat- 
tled through the little suburban village as usual, 
pausing a minute to deposit a part of its burden. 
What was it in those still damp evening papers 
that blanched every face that bent over them? 
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A great battle had been fought, our forces were 
repulsed with terrible slaughter, and were fleeing 
before the enemy. 

“ What matter if they do flee so my loved one 
is safe,” was the first thought of a hundred wo- 
man hearts. “Can you not tell us that?” said 
every inquiring eye as it hastily scanned the 
glaring columns. “Better you had kept your 
tidings than not to tell us that.” Ah, the pres- 
ent age develops few Spartan matrons— 


“ Then spake the mother to her son, 
And pointed to his shield, . 
Come with it when the battle ’s done, 
Or on it from the field.’ ” 


The last pale star of morning faded, and yet 
Rebecca’s pillow was undisturbed. She had been 
all night alone with God, and her calm, wan face 
bore witness that the struggle had not been in 
vain, 

The morning news kindled fresh hope in every 
breast. The first accounts had been much exag- 
gerated, and the numbers of killed and wounded 
vastly over-stated, “yet even of that diminished 
number,” thought Rebecca, “he may be one. He 
may be lying cold and ghastly on the field, or 
tortured with the anguish of dreadful wounds, 
which no loving hands will bind and soothe, and 
I so faraway! But Jesus is near him wherever 
he is, and in his hands I must leave him.” Then 
she sought to comfort the heart of the almost 
distracted mother, whose fears for “Ned” had 
caused her also to spend a sleepless night. In 
cheering her she felt her own hopeful spirit re- 
vive again. About midday a lad brought Re- 
becca a telegram. O what a moment of sus- 
pense, while with eager, trembling hands she tore 
off the envelope! Seven blissful words were all 
it contained, but they were enough: 

“Ned and I both safe and well. 

“Your HusBAnp.” 

The two women wept on each other’s necks, 
and from that hour there was a bond as strong 
and enduring as life itself between them. Thereis 
nothing like a companionship in suffering to draw 
together kindred hearts, and now that the same 
glad tidings warmed both bosoms, their rejoic- 
ings were kindled together. All lesser trials 
seemed forgotten; even the pain of separation 
was swallowed up in this great joy. Yet did 
they not forget the thousand sorrowing hearts 
who had no such cheering words that day, who 
would watch in vain for a sign or a token from a 
hand that was stilled forever. 


~ 


THE MIDNIGHT SENTINEL. 


Weeks rolled on and again the letters spoke 
only of the customary round of camp duties. 





Ned wrote to his mother how all the soldiers 
loved Mr. Clements, and how eagerly the sick 
ones watched for his daily visits. Those visits 
were blessed of God to more than one poor, per- 
ishing soul; for Charles never forgot that he was 
a spiritual soldier under the “red cross banner,” 
and never did he feel more firmly resolved to die 
grasping his colors. 

How Rebecca’s heart went with him as he de- 
scribed the sentinel-beat he kept those lonely 
moonlit nights! “They are good hours, my wife, 
for I live over in them the happy days we have 
spent together. Never in all the day am I drawn 
so near to you. It is so quiet around me, and 
the gentle starlight, you love so well, falls like a 
silver mist upon the river, vale, and wood. I 
need not say to you, who know so well my in- 
most heart, how naturally my thoughts go up to 
Him who made the stars. These are my Bethel 
hours, and O how many ‘ Mizpahs’ has my soul 
set up ‘within this quiet round! Then, too, I 
think of a little, sacred chamber far away, where 
I know a kindred altar is daily raised. 

‘And guarding thus my lonely beat, 
By shadowy wood and haunted lea, 
This vision seems my view to greet, 
Of her at home who prays for me. 


So, though the leagues lie far between, 
This silent incense of her heart 

Steals o’er my soul with breath serene, 
And we no longer are apart.’” 


Was it a prophetic shadow which caused him 
to describe so minutely that sentinel round? 

The next letter came from Ned; but his moth- 
er’s hand shook while she read it, and she stole 
an anxious, anguished look at her friend, who sat 
happily working over some garment for her ab- 


sent soldier, Chancing to look up at the moment 
she noticed the strange expression, and instantly 
asked in some alarm: 

“What has agitated you so, Mrs. Miller? Has 
any thing happened to Ned?” 

“He is very well,” replied the mother, “ but, 
O my friend, you must read his letter yourself,” 
and bursting into tears she rose to leave the 
room, 

“T do not need to,” said Rebecca, ashy pale, 
as she took it in her trembling hand. 

“Shot down while on sentinel duty,” was all 
she saw of it that day. 

Ah, stricken heart, there is but one resting- 
place for you! The tender pillow on which you 
thought to rest your dying head, when gray hairs 
were about your temples, has been rudely torn 
away; and wherefore, but that you may learn to 
rest it only on the bosom of infinite Love? Weep 
on, heart-broken mourner! your Savior wept, . 
and he will not chide your tears, He will the 
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rather seek to wipe them away with that same 
“pierced hand” which has beforetime soothed 
your bitter sorrows. 

Through Ned’s faithfulness and the affection- 
ate regard of his companions, the precious dead 
was tenderly cared for and brought back to his 
home with military honors, They were but an 
empty show, indeed, to her who stood and gazed 
upon that peaceful, noble face. O, how can a 
soul that has no Almighty arm to lean upon bear 
up under such a burden? Rebecca’s heart grew 
calmer in its agony, as she gazed upon that sainted 
marble. They bore him away at last and laid 
him down beside her other treasure, and she re- 
turned with her little ones to the desolate home. 
O, would he never come back! Would she never 
hear again upon the threshold that clear ringing 
step, which never failed to bring a thrill to her 
heart and the light of joy to her eye? Yet her 
wounded heart gratefully acknowledged that the 
affliction had been kindly tempered with mercy. 
What a comfort that last letter was! Ah, well 
she knew that her memory was his latest thought 
of earth, a prayer his dying breath. It was 
many days before her spirit found the rest it 
longed for, even in its Savior’s love. When her 
darling baby died she had still the strong arm of 
her husband to lean upon; his loving heart to 
share her grief and whisper words of cheer. 
Now she must walk by faith and not by sight. 

For her children’s sake she must arouse her- 
self. She must nerve her feeble woman’s arm 
and go forth alone to battle with the world. It 
was a hard task to interest herself again in the 
little every-day duties which demanded her at- 
tention. But by degrees her patient effort was 
rewarded. It was sweet to feel, in the words of 
an author she much loved, that “if she did but 
bathe the weary feet of her little children, the 
recording angel wrote it down.” He who had 
kept her soul from sinking under its heavy bur- 
den noted every feeble struggle, and was ever 
ready with his helping hand.. O, what a glorious 
thought it is, that in Jesus we can find all and 
infinitely more than we have lost; more that is 
loving, protective, and tender; more of loveliness 
and every excellence! In him all fullness dwells. 

It was only when her heart bowed low and 
submissively as a little child, that Peace again 
folded her white wings within her bosom. Kind 
friends were raised up about her, and she felt 
that the God of the widow was faithful to his 
promises. Her soul was filled with praise and 
wonder when she looked back upon the dark wa- 
ters through which she had been called to pass, 
and could only think of herself as a monument 
of that mercy which has said, “As thy day, so 
shall thy strength be.” 











O, how many broken-hearted mourners the past 
few months have made within our once peaceful, 
happy country! How many households weep 
for “the strong staff and the beautiful rod” sev- 
ered forever by a single stroke! O, mourning 
heart, there is no comfort for you, except it be 
found in Jesus! Commit your way to him in 
well-doing, and you shall yet be able to say, “ It 
is good for me that I have been afflicted.” And 
O, when this little day of life is over, and we 
look back on all the pilgrim way through which 
his hand has so kindly led us, then, if not before, 

‘We all shall sweetly tell, 
On Canaan’s fair and happy shore, 
He doeth all things well.” 


CSlooo 


NUTTING. 








BY LUELLA CLARK. 





AWAY in the distant woodland, 
On the southern slope of the hill 
That bounded the vision of boyhood, 
The beeches are standing still. 


You can see them—the same old beeches— 
Through memory’s purple haze, 

And over you falls the sunshine 
Of the old October days. 


And there are your merry comrades, 
And happy groups of girls— 

There are violet eyes of brightness, 
And a shine of golden curls. 


The tiny brown nuts are lying 
Thick on the leaf-strewn ground, 

And jesting and joyous laughter 
Echo merrily around. 

One by one, from the spaces of sunshine, 
The loosening leaves float down— 

Slow through the still air sailing, 
Crimson, and gold, and brown. 

Now and then a lingering wood-bird 
From the bending boughs overhead, 

Drops a jubilant ripple of singing— 
A note from the May that is dead. 

O, blessed October sunshine! 
O, haze of the old home hill! 

O, blue eyes that brightened your boyhood, 
And beam on your memory still! 

The sun shines to-day on the hill-slope, 
The old beeches are bending low, 

But you drifted away from their shelter 
Full many a year ago. 

When your feet are weary with marching, 
When sorrows and cares increase, 

Go back and sit in their shadow; 
They will give you quiet and peace. 

The hope and the faith that are wasted 
Will return with the visions of yore, 

And the child-heart, trustful and tender, 
Come back to your breast once more. 
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THE LITTLE TRIANON. 





THE LITTLE TRIANON—MARIA ANTOT- 
NETTE’S SUMMER COTTAGE, 





BY 0. G. COMEGYS, M. D. 





COULD only give two hours to Versailles! 

Let the reader smile; but the inexorable train 
would leave at 6, P. M., to convey the Adriatic’s 
passengers to the ship. However, years before I 
had “done” Versailles in two visits! Let the 
“traveled” reader smile again, when one has the 
presumption to say he “did” Versailles in two 
visits; for he knows that weeks only can suffice 
for the inspection; so vast are the museums, the 
gardens, the park of Versailles. 

But I had only two hours between the arrival 
and departure of the trains that connect with 
Paris, and I resolved to hunt up again that quiet, 
secluded, romantic spot where Maria Antoinette 
loved to retire in Summer from the brilliancy of 
her Court into simple and unembarrassed rustic 
life, vainly hoping to realize those dreams of pas- 
toral happiness so beautifully represented by her 
Court painter, Barteun. 

The “Swiss Cottage” is the center of the most 
secluded portion of the great park known as the 
Little Trianon. There the youthful queen, with 
a very limited and select circle, spent a short 
time during the hot term of Summer in entire 
seclusion. 

Whatever nature lacked to make up the ro- 
mantic, art accomplished. A labyrinthine path, 
skirted by the tangled wildness of a forest; lead- 
ing you into secluded, rocky recesses, where hid- 
den fountains send forth their sparkling waters 
from the depths of grottos never heated by the 
ardent sun; and by meadow levels, where the 
richest grasses are cropped all day by the quiet 
cow or nimble goat—onward, till at last, if with- 
out a guide, bewildered in your search, you are 
brought to the pebbled beach and grassy banks 
of a beautiful water; you pause to enjoy the 
charming scene. 

The little lake, like a mirror, reflects the skirt- 
ing woods, and verdant slopes, and thatched group 
of farm-houses at its western curve. They were 
built in true Swiss style for the Queen. The 
roofs are thatched with straw. There still re- 
main the spring-house and dairy where she made 
butter with her own hands—the poultry-yard, 
where she fed her broods—the kitchen, with its 
ovens and culinary ware hanging on familiar 
nails, 

The house is planned of simplest structure— 
the chambers are reached by a covered open 
stairs at one end. The table stands yet in the 
dining-room surrounded by its chairs; the and- 
irons are in the fireplace; the old clock, by the 
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wall; the chests of drawers, the buffet—in short, 
whatever could be gathered, after the scattering 
by the mobs of the Revolution, have been brought 
back and placed 4n old positions, 

The little mill where the grain was rudely 
ground, the out-buildings of every description 
yet stand as they were left seventy years ago! 

How beautiful, yet how sad that spot! Imag- 
ination could reanimate it, when poor Maria, in 
her simple garb, played the farmer’s wife, or the 
baker’s, or the miller’s. Here she was happy; 
the evil courtiers were not permitted entrance; 
court intrigue, the bane of her life, was here pow- 
erless; a short, though only for a short time, she 
could breathe the pure, fragrant air of woods and 
meadows, unfettered by the tedious ceremonies 
of the palace. 

But, alas, how silent now! Two sentinels 
guard the place, for no foot is allowed to step 
upon the floor sacred to the painful memory of 
her for whom it was built. No woman since 
upon the throne of France, has presumed to make 
it, as she, a place of mimic abode; they could as 
soon have thought of living in her tomb, An 
old tree, falling, but lodged in the arms of a 
young and vigorous maple, as it was rocked to 
and fro by the freshly-blowing breeze, gave forth 
most piteous moans, like a mourner seeking that 
rest which all who had made the past happy had 
found. The ducks loudly quacked on the water, 
the swan sailed around in quiet leisure, and the 
fish darted beneath; nothing besides gave any 
animation to the scene. I plucked a few leaves 
and picked up a few pebbles as souvenirs de voy- 
age and turned sadly away. 

I could not but reflect on the checkered his- 
tory of its former occupant. Young, beautiful, 
virtuous, gifted; she had an “ opportunity,” such 
as no other woman surpassed, to bless a nation ' 
with her example. If, while she sought to imi- 
tate the life of the humble peasant, she could 
have felt the appeal for help that was coming up 
to the monarch from every peasant of his do- 
mains—from the lowly, downtrodden, oppressed 
masses; and had she labored to ameliorate them, 
the horrors of the Revolution might have been 
spared, and her own name embalmed very differ- 
ently in the hearts of the world. But she missed 
her “opportunity,” though it seems as if her 
good angel, by giving her such rustic tastes, had 
hoped to lead her into it. Alas for Maria An- 
toinette! alas for humanity! her frivolous, gay, 
though innocent nature, could not perceive such 
incentive; it was a mere pastime, this living in a 
farmer’s cottage, a play-scene. ; 

Not but that she had stern, enduring, heroic 
traits, inherited from Maria Theresa, and a 
long line back to the Roman State; but these 
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she only manifested when hunted by the wrath 
and revenge of the outraged nation; when, with 
every earthly hope gone, every affection mangled 
and bleeding, suffering cruelties that only savage 
brutality could invent, with no one to lean upon 
in her dread trials for support or express sympa- 
thy with her agony, she stood up at last to die. 
And she died without sighing, without. tears, 
without fear, Vainly the mob hooted and hurled 
at her ten thousand reproaches; calmly, serenely, 
with her thoughts all beyond, she met her fate. 

I have seen the spot where Maria Antoinette 
died, and that where her body was ignominiously 
buried. The former, the center of a magnificent 
square—the Place de la Concorde—is marked by 
the obelisk brought from Luxor, where it had 
been erected to the memory of an Egyptian king 
fifteen centuries before Christ; the latter is the 
site of a beautiful chapel, where prayers are 
every day chanted for the repose of her soul. 

The powerful influence of public opinion, for 
good or evil, is strikingly illustrated in the his- 
tory of Maria Antoinette. She disregarded or 


was indifferent to it, and it crushed her. 

The most improbable and wicked stories that 
were set on foot in regard to her character she 
took but little pains to contradict. Feeling secure 
in her position on the throne of the most absolute 


and powerful monarchy, she acted as if she could 
defy all the machinations of her enemies. This 
only quickened the zeal of her foes. Every 
means was resorted to for her defamation. Her 
virtue, honesty, religion, maternal feelings, ex- 
penditures, private and public life, were contin- 
ually attacked by pamphlets, by theatrical rep- 
resentations, by malign courtiers, and eminent 
ecclesiastics. The celebrated opera, “The Barber 
of Seville,” was written by Beaumarchais to sat- 
irize the royal pair. And when at last force was 
resorted to to crush the efforts of her enemies, 
the king found himself almost powerless: it was 
too late; the whole public had become infected 
with the belief of her despicable character. 

Let no one defy public opinion. Maria An- 
toinette is a woman of history: her life, her ex- 
ample, and her fate appeal constantly to those 
whose lofty position enables them to do much 
good or evil. A more careful conduct and more 
effort to popularize her office with the nation, 
and actively entering into plans with her much 
weaker-minded husband for the amelioration of 
the political and social wrongs and miseries of 
the common people, would have saved France to 
the monarchy and its upper classes from the ter- 
rible Revolution. Her last words, as she turned 
her eyes from the scaffold to the tower of the 
Temple, were, “Adieu! adieu! once again, my 
dear children; I go to rejoin your father.” 


REPOSITORY. 


THE CAPTAIN ON DECK. 
BY SHEELAI. 


T was a fine night when I went to bed—or 

turned in, as the sailors say. Our good ship 
was treading her course steadily beneath the 
bright stars, and all on board were in pleasant 
and hopeful spirits. 

I must have slept some hours, then I dreamed. 
It was a frightful dream of driving through 
crowded streets, and the horse running away and 
dashing the vehicle from side to side, at the im- 
minent risk of‘ flinging me out and breaking my 
neck. To prevent this I grasped the panel and 
held my seat firmly, though the noise, the 
tumult, and the alarm made my heart beat with 
terror. 

But gradually the danger and the confusion 
changed their form. I was not in a carriage, 
rushing and jolting through city streets, upset- 
ting every thing it met, while frightened crowds 
shouted and ran, but in a ship, rocking on a tem- 
pestuous sea, with tramping feet and anxious 
words, creaking timbers and cordage, and the 
wild wail of wind and water, mingling together 
in discordant swell—I was awake. 

With the tenacity of my dream-instinct I was 
holding tightly to the side of my berth, or I 
should, doubtless, have been pitched headlong, 
while the tremor in which I found myself pre- 
vented for some minutes my thinking calmly or 
realizing my situation. 

By an effort of my will, however, I collected 
my ideas and set my reason in operation, and 
then came a hope in which to trust. 

Involuntarily I raised my head from the pil- 
low and listened. You would think it impossi- 
ble to distinguish sounds in the uproar that pre- 
vailed within and without the vessel; but my 
ear was interested, and its sense became sharp- 
ened to the finest point. Soon over my head 
came a step, unsteady from the motion of the 
ship, and mixed up with the tramplings of other 


feet, yet I knew it; and a voice—not londly 


above but clearly apart from the rude melée of 
the hour—entered with satisfying distinctness 
my eager ear. It was enough. I laid my head 
down on the pillow again with the comfortable 
certainty that the ship and my safety were prop- 
erly being cared for—the captain was on deck. 

The officers were accomplished navigators, and 
in their hands the ship might ride out the gale; 
but in the captain’s masterly intellect I had per- 
fect trust.. Had any circumstances prevented 
his taking command in that hour of danger I 
should have felt fear; but he was on deck and 
my heart ceased its beating. 
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“Are you dead?” inqtired a lady as she 
entered my cabin. I replied in the negative. 

“Then you must be insensible,” she said, “ to 
lie still there on such a night as this!” 

“I should get up,” I said, “if I could do any 
good, but I know the captain will do all that can 
be done.” 

She turned and left me in disgust. 

A few minutes after an old priest put in his 
head and asked me to come out to the saloon 
and join in the litany to the Virgin. I begged 
to be excused, saying that my hope was in the 
captain, not in the Virgin, and, regretting my 
want of piety, he retired. And so I lay still till 
daylight spread over the scene, when, though 
still in rough waters, we were in safe bearings, 
and the frightened passengers restored to calm. 

At breakfast the conversation was all upon 
the affairs of the night, each one dwelling upon 
his or her alarm. At length the captain turning 
to me asked where I was, adding, “I didn’t see 
you running about crying.” 

“T remained in my berth,” I replied; “I heard 
you on deck, captain, and felt no fear.” 

I think I see the pleased smile that overspread 
his bronze features as he brought down his hand 
emphatically on the table, exclaiming, “ There’s 
the most sensible passenger on board.” 

But why do I tell this little incident? Is it 
worth narrating? 

The latter question I do not answer, the first I 
shall. It has had an influence on my Christian 
life; it has taught me a lesson on the subject of 
faith such as I never learned from sermons or 
books, and I tell it with a hope that it may 
benefit others. 

I find on the sea of religious experience not 
always smooth sailing. Storms will arise and 
shake my vessel, even threatening it with destruc- 
tion; but when I hear the Captain of my salva- 
tion above me—his step over my head, his voice 
amid the warring elements—whatever of fear I 
may have felt before is banished, and my spirit 
settles into a sweet and happy calm. 

Nature being weak needs rest, and, in hours 
of security, I may sink to sleep. But should 
temptation rise and seek to overwhelm me in 
these unguarded seasons, some warning dream 
will wake me, when the first act of restored con- 
sciousness is to listen for my Savior’s voice, and, 
hearing that, I know I shall be able to endure. 
The storm may be violent, so that I may be 
obliged to cling tightly to my berth to save my- 
self from being thrown out; but I find my hands 
strong to maintain my hold, and my nerves equal 
to bear the jolting and pitching of the ship till, 
by my, Captain’s guiding power, I ride out the 
gale in safety. 


And, like as in that midnight storm, my feel- 
ing of confidence in the captain’s navigable skill 
was my only comfort—I had not the sympathy 
or approbation of my fellow-passengers; so do I 
find it in life. In seasons of darkness and dan- 
ger, when trouble rises like a tempest, some look 
on me and wonder at my placid patience, think 
me dead to feeling, and upbraid me with apathy 
and unconcern. Others approach and invite me 
to seek aid from whence no aid can come, or to 
put my trust in an arm of flesh, believing me to 
be stupid or perverse when I decline. And if I 
tell the source of my confidence, the ground of 
my hope, they call me a visionary and smile with 
scorn, Lying quietly at the feet of Jesus, heark- 
ening to his voice and believing on him for full 
deliverance from every eyil, is not understood by 
the world. O, that the Church understood it 
better ! 

And as, in that memorable night, I did not see 
the captain, or understand in the least what plan 
he was pursuing in the navigation of the vessel; 
I only distinguished his step over my head, and 
his voice in the deafening clamor, and thus 
knowing he was on deck felt that every thing 
would be done wisely and well; so‘as I rock 
on the rough waters of life, in storm and dark- 
ness, I can not see my Lord, and “his ways are 
past finding out;”’ but my listening ear discov- 
ers his step and voice, I feel his presence, and, 
satisfied that my temporal affairs and eternal 
destinies are safe in his hands, I li still, hold 
fast, and enjoy perfect peace, remembering the 
words of Jesus, “ Blessed are they that have not 
seen and yet have believed.” 

The captain was pleased when he heard of my 
confidence in him, and commended me above all 
his passengers. Well, do we not read, “ Without 
faith it is impossible to please God?” And, as 
for the commendation, is it not written respect- 
ing a good king, “He trusted in the Lord God 
of Israel, so that after him was none like him 
among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were 
before him,” 

There is this difference, however, that our 
heavenly Captain will not need to be told of our 
confidence in him, for we read, “The Lord is 
good, a stronghold in the day of trouble, and he 
knoweth them that trust in him.” 

I have done. If this little fact in my history 
should give a profitable hint to one weak, tried, 
or tempted spirit, I may, perhaps, be encouraged 
to relate another. 


——<o Cos. 
Hasty ebullitions are often best met by silence, 


for the shame that follows the sober, second 
thought pierces deeper than rebuke. 
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CIRCUMLOCUTION OF THE SIAMESE, 


HERE is much that is poetically periphrastic 
in the Siamese language. The word for con- 
tent is “good heart.” Lips are designated by 
words meaning “the light or beauty of the 
mouth ;” a flower, “the world’s glory ;” a croco- 
dile, “son of the water.” An augmentative is 
made by the use of the word mother; a diminu- 
tive, by that of son. La Loubere says he could 
not discover any word in Siamese resembling 
European, except po—father—and me—mother— 
but these two sounds, or something approaching 
them, being the first lispings of infancy, he might 
have found indicating the parental relations in 
almost every language of the world. 

The modes of address are as various as the 
various ranks of society, and any failure in the 
proper forms of conversational respect to a supe- 
rior is immediately resented. A child of low 
condition is called “you rat!” simply; to a child 
of the middle ranks a more respectable prefix is 
added, equal tõ“ Master Rat,” or “ Miss Mouse.” 
Children of nobles are called “father” and “ moth- 
er” by their subordinates. A title equivalent to 
mister and mistress is in use among equals, but 
is deemed courtesy to add some term of family 
endearment, as mother, father. A woman younger 
than the person addressing her is called “my 
younger sister;” if older, “my elder sister;” to a 
magistrate is used the term “ benefactor,” “ father- 
ly benefactor;” to a prince, “ Mighty sovereign, 
the dust of your feet, the sole of your foot, waits 
your orders.” The phrase, “I ask for your 
orders,” occurs at every stage of conversation 
with dignitaries. The name of the king must 
not be uttered by the subject; he is always re- 
ferred to by a periphrasis, such as “the master 
of life” “the lord of the land,” “the supreme 
head.” A short specimen among many furnished 
to Bishop Pallegoix by a learned bonze, exhibits, 
in a verbal discourse between the king and one 
of his pages, the literal phraseology employed: 

“The order of the most merciful king having 
descended, upon the hairs and the head of Sara- 
phet Phakdi, his Majesty said, ‘Mr. Saraphet! 
get a ship ready; take merchandise from the 
royal warehouses and fill the ship.’ 

“ Page. My august lord! I receive your orders 
on my hair and my head. 

“And the page worshiped, and, crawling 
away, he examined the ship, which he manned 
and loaded with merchandise, ‘and returned to 
the court, and worshiped, saying, ‘I supplicate 
by the power of the dust of your feet which 
cover my head, the slave of the sovereign has 
loaded the ship.’ 

“King. With what? 
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“Page. My august lord! I receive your 
orders; I have loaded three hundred piculs of 
cardamums. 

“King. No more? 

“Page. My august lord! I receive your orders. 

“King. What besides? 

“Page. August lord! the hair of your head 
has also shipped thirty thousand piculs of pepper. 

“King. Any sapan-wood? 

“Page. My august lord! there is sapan- 
wood, 

“King. When is she to sail? 

“Page. My august lord! I receive your 
orders; she will be ready on the 13th day of the 
moon, 

“King. Regulate and inspect properly. 

“Page. My august lord! I receive your 
orders.” 

Another example will explain the mode of in- 
tercourse between the priests and the laity: 

“There was a bonze.in office who was laying 
down the floor of his house. Two planks were 
wanting. He was embarrassed, and said, ‘Where 
can we find two planks? Then one of the 
attendants said, ‘I have seen plenty of planks; 
I receive your orders.’ ‘Where, sir, did you see 
them? Servant—‘I receive your orders; it was 
in the house of the mandarin Si. I receive 
your orders; if you ask them as alms I think he 
will present them; I receive your orders.’ Then 
the bonze went to the house of Si, who, observ- 
ing him, said, ‘ Master benefactor, I invite you; 
I receive your orders.’ And the bonze sat down. 
And the mandarin said, ‘The master benefactor 
is come, what does he want? ‘Persevere in my 
benediction, great mandarin! my person comes 
to ask two planks as alms.’ ‘Master benefactor! 
why do you ask two planks? ‘ Persevere in my 
benediction; my person will have them conveyed 
to finish the floor of my chamber.’ ‘But, mas- 
ter benefactor! are two planks enough? ‘ Perse- 
vere in my benediction; a portion of the floor is 
made.’ ‘Master benefactor! and you have made 
a portion of the floor? I, a hair, thought you 
had not yet begun it. ‘Rest in my benediction; 
I have made a part.” Then the mandarin 
called, ‘Ma! go and choose good planks and pre- 
sent them to the benefactor.” And the bonze 
blessed the mandarin, and went with the slave 
Ma to choose the planks in the store of the 
sawyers, and, having chosen them, he returned 
to his pagoda.” —Sir John Bowring. 

ae = See 

Enutst the interest of stern morality and re- 
ligious enthusiasm in the cause of liberty, as in 


the time of the old Puritans, and it.will be 
irresistible. 
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(CONCLUDED.) 
METHODISM IN THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, 


O the west of the Friendly or Tonga Islands 

lies the Fiji group, comprising one hundred and 
fifty islands, with a population variously estima- 
ted between two and three hundred thousand. 
War was the chief occupation of the people; can- 
nibalism, infanticide, strangling of widows, and 
all the enormities of the worst heathenism, were 
their characteristic customs. The triumphs of 
the Gospel among the Tonga savages justified 
the hope of successful missions in these regions 
of death. 

In the year 1835 William Cross and David 
Cargill arrived at Lakemba from the mission of 
Vavau. As they were landed on the beach they 
were confronted by a hundred tattooed natives 
armed with muskets, long sticks pointed with 
bayonets, and spears and clubs. The missiona- 
ries explained the object of their visit; word was 
sent to their chief, and they were received. They 
built a slight structure for their home, and began 
to preach. After some months they baptized 
several natives who had learned the primary 
truths of Christianity in the Friendly Islands. 
Others were rapidly converted from paganism, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the chief, and 
thus the Fijian mission was successfully estab- 
lished, 

The missionaries procured reénforcements from 
the native assistants of the Friendly Islands, and 
in a few years their ministrations were extended 
to many of theislands. After ten years of faith- 
ful labors, amid abominations and atrocities which 
hardly admit of description, and with continual, 
though often obstructed progress, one of those 
extraordinary visitations of Divine influence 
which had occurred in the Friendly Islands, and 
which have at times distinguished the whole his- 
tory of genuine Christianity, took place among 
these cannibals. It began in Viwa, and rapidly 
extended from island to island. “Business, sleep, 
and food,” says one of the missionaries, “were 
almost entirely laid aside. Some of the cases 
were the most remarkable I have ever heard of; 
yet only such as one might expect the conversion 
of such dreadful murderers would be. If such 
men manifested nothing more than ordinary feel- 
ings when they repent, one would suspect they 
were not fully convinced of sin. The results of 
this work of grace have been most happy.” 
“The people, old and young, chiefs and common 
people, were broken-hearted before the Lord,” 


writes Watsford, another missionary; “they 
Vou, XXI.—46 


spirit, They felt themselves great sinners, and 
their repentance was deep and genuine. The joy 
of those who were pardoned was as great as their 
distress had been. At some of our meetings the 
feeling was overpowering, the people fell before 
the Lord, and were unable to stand because of 
the glory.” Perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stance of the power of the Gospel which this re- 
vival presented, was the conversion of a chief, 
whose name was Varin. He had long been noted 
as the human butcher of Seru. He was a man 
of terrible character. But by the faithful warn- 
ings and instruction of the missionaries his guilty 
conscience was aroused; and now, like another 
Paul, he is preaching the faith he once labored to 
destroy. 

The queen of Viwa was converted. “Her 
heart,” writes Hunt, “seemed literally broken,” 
and with tears she turned to him for light and 
hope amid a sublime baptismal ceremony by 
which a number of natives were received into 
the Church. “As soon,” he continues, “as the 
baptism was concluded, as many as could chanted 
the Te Deum. It was very affecting to see up- 
ward of a hundred Fijians, many of whom were, 
a few years ago, some of the worst cannibals in 
the group, and even in the world, chanting, ‘ We 
praise thee, O God; we acknowledge thee to be 
the Lord;’ while their voices were almost drown- 
ed by the sobs of broken-hearted penitents. I 
weep while I think of it. What a gracious God 
is our God! and blessed be his glorious name 
forever P” 

At a later period Thakombau, highest chief or 
king of the Fijians, renounced paganism at Bau, 
the capital island. “What a foundation,” wrote 
Calvert, a missionary, “of great and everlasting 
good to Fiji! Fiji’s brightest, best day, and 
never to be forgotten.” The king and *his queen 
were both baptized, and he addressed the people 
who had assembled to witness the occasion. “It 
must have cost him,” writes Waterhouse, another 
missionary, “many a struggle to stand up before 
his court, his embassadors, and the flower of his 
people, to confess his former sins. And what a 
congregation he had! Husbands whose wives 
he had dishonored, widows whose husbands he 
had slain, women whose brothers had been stran- 
gled and eaten by his orders, and children the 
descendants of those he had murdered, and who 
had vowed to avenge the wrongs inflicted on 
their fathers! A thousand hearts heaved with 
astonishment and fear as Thakombau gave utter- 
ance to the following sentiments: ‘I have been a 
bad man. I disturbed the country. God has 
singularly preserved my life. I desire to ac- 
knowledge him as the only and true God.’ He 
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was deeply affected, and spoke with great diffi- 
dence,” * 

The enormities here alluded to were familiar 
facts to the missionaries, and are too well authen- 
ticated to the world to allow of a doubt. Young, 
the official visitor, says that on inquiring into the 
Fijian propensity to cannibalism, he heard from 
missionaries and others some most horrifying 
statements. They said that the evil was daily 
practiced in some parts of the country; that a 
victim was sometimes put into the oven alive, at 
other times mutilated, and made not only to wit- 
ness the cooking of his own flesh, but also to feed 
upon it; that men sometimes killed and ate their 
own wives; and that on one recent occasion at 
Tokai, on the island of Ovalau, four miles from 
the mission-house, a man killed his wife, cut up 
the body, filled two baskets with the parts; and 
as his helpless child, that stood by witnessing the 
horrid operation, began to cry, he tried to soothe 
it by offering it a portion of the mother’s flesh. 
A person from Manilla named Wani, went in his 
vessel to Gnaw. He bought a cask of oil and 
was returning, when he was caught in a squall. 
Some report that his boat capsized; others, that 
it was sunk by the natives. Wani managed to 
swim ashore; he was then stripped, bound, and 
baked alive. When cooked, his face was painted, 
his clothes put on, and after being paraded a 
short time, he was stripped and devoured. Bin- 
ner, a missionary, knew both these men well. 
Joel Bulu, who has extensive knowledge of the 
Fijians, informed the visitor that he knew a man 
who told his wife to gather some sticks; he then 
directed her to heat the oven. That being done, 


*T find in the London Atheneum—November 24, 
1860—a letter dated Rewa, Fiji, August 6, 1860, appar- 
ently from a traveler who has no connection with the 
missions, but who witnesses to the permanent results of 
the king’s conversion. The letter says: “Bau was op- 
posed to the missionaries, and the ovens in which the 
dead bodies of human victims were baked were scarcely 
eyer cold. A great change, however, has taken place. 
The king and all his court have embraced Christianity ; 
the heathen temples are in ruins; the sacred groves in 
the neighborhood cut down; and in the great square, 
where formerly the cannibal feasts took place, a large 
church has been erected. It was not without emotion 
that I landed on this blood-stained soil, where, proba- 
bly, greater iniquities were perpetrated than ever dis- 
graced any other spot on earth, It was about eight 
o'clock in the evening, and, instead of the wild noise 
that greeted former visitors, one héard nearly from 
every house family prayers. To bring about such a 
change has, indeed, required no slight efforts, and many 
valuable lives had to be sacrificed; for, although no 
missionary has ever met with a violent death, yet the 
list of those who have died in the midst of their labors 
is proportionally very great.” 
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she inquired where the food was that he intended - 
to have cooked. “You are the food!” he replied. 
He then “clubbed” her, and placed her in the 
oven, This wretched man afterward became a 
Christian. Seru cruelly mutilated a man, roasted 
several pieces of his flesh on the coals, and ate 
them in the victim’s presence; and the late King 
of Rewa cut off the arm of one of his servants, 
and compelled her to eat a part of it! Young 
adds: “I could state worse, very much worse 
things than these, that have occurred in this land 
of darkness and blood; but I dare not write 
them, they are, too horrible to be told.”* 

The visitor to whom these facts were related 
went to Bau, the capital, before the conversion 
of the king, and describes it as “doubtless the 
deepest hell on earth.” ‘Here I was shown,” he 
says, “six ovens in which eighteen human be- 
ings had recently been cooked, in order to provide 
a feast for some distinguished stranger, and the 
remains of that horrid repast were still to be 
seen. I next went to one of the temples, at the 
door of which was a large stone, against which 
the heads of the victims had been dashed previ- 
ous to their being presented in the temple, and 
that stone still bore the marks of blood. I saw— 
but I pause. There are scenes of wickedness in 
that country that can not be told. There are 
forms of cannibalism and developments of de- 
pravity that can never be made known. No 
traveler, whatever may be his character, could 
have the hardihood to put on record what he 
witnessed in that region of the shadow of death.” 
“But,” remarks the same authority, “we have 
three thousand of the people in Church fellow- 
ship, four thousand in the schools, and six thou- 
sand regular attendants on the ministry. We 
have fifty native teachers, who are valiant for 
the truth, and who in different parts of the land 
are making known the power of Christ’s salva- 
tion.” Since his visit the Gospel has advanced 
triumphantly, casting down, as we have seen, the 
temples of the very capital, and gathering kings 
and subjects within the Church. 

In the Friendly and Fiji Islands there are now 
more than two hundred and thirty preaching- 
places, more than one hundred and fifty of which 
are chapels; there are nearly one hundred paid 
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* Walter Lawry gives similar, and, if possible, still 
worse examples in his Missions to the Tonga and the Fiji 
Islands, pp. 88 and 128. See also Fiji and the Fijians, 
by Thomas Williams and James Calvert—New York, 
1859—a book of extraordinary interest; one of the most 
important yet produced by the Wesleyan missionaries; 
it has commanded the general attention of the literary 
world by both its ethnological value and its surprising 
accounts of the conflict between Christianity and can- 
nibal paganism in the Southern Ocean. 
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laborers, twenty-three of whom are missionaries; 
eleven hundred day school teachers, about three 
hundred day schools, and twelve thousand day 
scholars; five hundred and forty local preachers, 
and more than fifteen thousand communicants. 
The entire Bible has been translated into the 
languages of both groups. 

Such are but the outlines of the victories of 
Christianity, by the agency of Methodism, in the 
islands of Oceanica; the details would make per- 
haps the most thrilling record of modern Chris- 
tian history, but they would fill volumes. Many 
of even the names of the evangelists, native and 
foreign, remain unmentioned in our narrative— 
names which will hereafter probably be as sacred 
in this southern world as are those of the canon- 
ized saints and Christian founders of ancfent and 
medieval Europe. Their devoted wives have 
scarcely been alluded to, women who have been 
hardly less useful than their husbands by teach- 
ing the natives the household arts of Christian 
civilization, and who have willingly spent their 
lives amid these savage abominations, their homes 
being sometimes in the vicinity of the yet heated 
ovens of cannibalism, their eyes daily witnessing 
scenes the reading of which makes the strongest 
nerves of civilized men to shiver; they have had 
to part with their children at an early age for 
education in England away from these inde- 
scribable enormities; they have died blessing 
God for their terrible but useful lot, resigning 
themselves to sleep, till the morning of the res- 
urrection, in graves among the reminiscences of 
these commingled heathen horrors and Christian 
triumphs. No other “heroines of Methodism” 
are equal in number or in character to those re- 
corded on the roll of its foreign missions. 

Methodism in the South Seas, as already stated, 
has been organized into an independent body. 
The Australasian Wesleyan Conference, including 
more than one hundred and fifty preachers, is 
now financially nearly self-sustaining. Its nearly 
forty thousand communicants contribute about 
$50,000 annually for missions alone. It com- 
prises three divisions: the first includes Austra- 
lia proper and Van Dieman’s Land, the districts 
of which are adapted to the colonial divisions of 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
West Australia, and Tasmania. These are con- 
sidered the home field of the Conference. Its 
second branch comprehends New Zealand, and is 
divided into the two districts of Auckland and 
Wellington. Its third division is entirely mis- 
sionary, comprising the Friendly and Fiji Islands, 
and reported at the latest date no less than fifteen 


thousand communicants, besides many thousands | 


who are reclaimed from paganism, but are, not 
yet admitted to the communion of the Church. 





In the Fiji Islands alone at least sixty thousand 
have abandoned their idolatry. 

The missionary triumphs of Methodism, of 
which we have given but a single example, con- 
stitute its greatest historical facts; what other 
portion of its history compares with that which 
we have here rapidly sketched? Wesleyan Meth- 
odism has to-day an aggregate of at least five 
hundred and nine missionary circuits, one thou- 
sand, seven hundred and thirty salaried mission- 
ary laborers, seven hundred and sixty-three of 
whom are regular preachers, one hundred and 
forty-seven thousand, eight hundred and fifty-six 
missionary communicants, nearly four thousand 
chapels and other preaching-places, one hundred 
and twenty-two thousand children under instruc- 
tion, and eight printing establishments.* In less 
than sixty years—since 1803—the Wesleyan 
Church has given nineteen million dollars for for- 
eign evangelization. 

Meantime the other Methodistic branches have 
shared in this spirit of foreign propagandism, so 
legitimate to the great movement. The English 
Calvinistic Methodists chiefly originated and still 
continue in, the London Missionary Society, one 
of the most important institutions of the kind 
now in the Protestant world, embodying a large 
proportion of the Dissenters of the United King- 
dom. ‘In continental Europe, Africa, Asia, and 
Australia, the representatives of the two socie- 
ties have met on fields of common spiritual war- 
fare and victory, and with a common spirit of 
charity and coöperation. The Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists were long included in the London 
Missionary Society, but have now a society of 
their own, with missions to their ancient kindred, 
‘the Bretons of France, to the Jews, and to the 
Kassias of Bengal. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States, confined in its mis- 
sionary labors, for many years, to the aboriginals, 
the slaves, and the foreigners of its vast domestic 
field, has now missions in China, India, Africa, 
Bulgaria, Germany, Scandinavia, South America, 
and the Sandwich Islands, Its foreign mission- 
aries are one hundred. Including those to for- 
eign settlers in the United States, they amount 
to four hundred and nineteen. Its communicants 
in foreign lands and among foreign settlers 
at home, are more than twenty-six thousand. 
Nearly three hundred of the missionaries preach 
in the German language, and about twenty-one 
thousand of the communicants are Germans. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church South has mis- 
sions in China, among the foreign settlers in the 


* Including France, Oceanica, and the British North 
American Province, all of which are now independent 
but affiliated organizations. 
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United States, among the American Indians, and 
the Southern slaves. About three hundred and 
sixty of its preachers are enrolled as missiona- 
ries.* American, like British Methodism, has 
become thoroughly imbued with the apostolic 
idea of foreign and universal evangelization. 
With both bodies it is no longer an incidental or 
secondary attribute, but inwrought into their or- 
ganic ecclesiastical systems. ° 

Such has been the missionary development of 
the Methodistic movement, it has deepened and 
widened till it has become the great characteris- 
tic of modern Methodism, raising it from a revi- 
val of vital Protestantism, chiefly among the 
Anglo-Saxon race, to a world-wide system of 
evangelization, which has reacted on all the great 
interests of its Anglo-Saxon field, has energized 
and ennobled most of its other characteristics, 
and would seem to pledge to it a universal and 
perpetual sway in the earth. Taken in connec- 
tion with the London and Church Missionary 
Societies, the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
the London Tract Society, to all of which Meth- 
odism gave the originating impulse, and the Sun- 
day school institution, which it was the first to 
adopt as an agency of the Church, it is not too 
much to say that it has been transforming the 
character of English Protestantism and the moral 
prospects of the world. 

Its missionary development has preserved its 
primitive energy. According to the usual his- 
tory of religious bodies, if not indeed by a law 
of the human mind, its early heroic character 
would have passed away by its domestic success 
and the cessation of the novelty and trials of its 
early circumstances; but by throwing itself out 
upon all the world, and especially upon the worst 
citadels of paganism, 1t has perpetuated its orig- 
inal militant spirit, and opened for itself a heroic 
career, which need end only with the universal 
triumph of Christianity. Wesleyan Methodism 
alone was considered, at the death of its founder, 
a marvelous fact in British history, but to-day 
the Wesleyan missions alone comprise more than 
twice the number of the regular preachers en- 
rolled in the Wesleyan Minutes in the year of 
Wesley’s death, and nearly twice as many com- 
municants as the Minutes then represented. The 
number of itinerant Wesleyan missionaries—not 
including assistant missionaries—is nearly equal 
to half the present Wesleyan ministry in En- 
gland, Scotland, and Ireland.t 





* Tefft’s Methodism Successful, ete., p. 52. New York, 
1860. The minor Methodist bodies have about four 
hundred missionaries. Ib., p. 53. 

+ Including not the domestic, but the foreign mission- 
aries of the British Conference proper, and the affiliated 
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ANTOINETTE. 





BY MES. H. C. GARDNER. 





In a nook far up yon mountain, 
"Mong the rude crags set, 

Stands a cottage by a fountain— 
Home of Antoinette. 


Very lovely is the maiden; 
Sparkling eyes of jet, 

Cheeks and lips with roses laden, 
Blooming Antoinette. 


Raven tresses soft and shining 
Are her coronet, 


Curl and ringlet intertwining, 
Lovely Antoinette. 


Fearful are those hights aerial, 
Dizzy steeps, and yet 

O’er them, like a nymph ethereal, 
Roameth Antoinette. 


Spreads afar the distant ocean, 
God its bounds has set; 

All its purple waves in motion 
Watcheth Antoinette. 


High the ocean eagle soareth 
With the salt wave wet, 
And the lofty cliff exploreth 

Home of Antoinette. 


On the beauties of the valley, 
Dwellings thickly set, 

Gardens grouped symmetrically, 
Gazeth Antoinette. 


To the rough and craggy mountain 
Turns she with regret? 

To the cot beside the fountain, 
Home of Antoinette? 


No! the winds all wildly swelling 
In their fury met, 

Often sweep around that dwelling, 
Home of Antoinette, 


And but one lone wilding blossom 
With the night dews wet, 

Hangs above the fountain’s bosom, 
Blooms for Antoinette. 


Yet with love that never changes, 
That can ne’er forget, 

Clings she to those mountain ranges, 
Home of Antoinette. 


French and Australian Conferences, together with the 
missionaries—proper—of the British North American 
Conferences. The statement in the text does not take 
in the “probationers” nor the “‘supernumeraries” of 
either the domestic or the missionary work. Compare 
the table on page 123 of the Wesleyan Minutes for 1860. 
On the civilizing influence of these missions see “ Chris- 
tianity the Means of Civilization: Shown in the Evi- 
dence given before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on Aboriginals,” etc., by Beecham, the Wesleyan 
Missionary Secretary; Coates, Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society; and Ellis, Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society. London, 1837. 
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FROM CALCUTTA TO BENARES. 


EY MRE. G. 6. HAUSER. 
UR last purchase had been made in Calcutta; 
every thing was in readiness, and as we entered 
the garie on the fourth of April our order to the 
coachman was “jaldi, jaldi ”—quick, quick—and 
away we went on a full gallop, the garie shaking 
and rattling in a most alarming manner. ~ 

After two or three mishaps we reached the 
river, where, by the differences in our time-pieces, 
we found that we were too slow, or the ferry-boat 
too fast, as it had just passed over, carrying two 
of our company of six. 

We were immediately surrounded by a troop 
of nearly naked boatmen, each begging for the 
privilege of taking us to the opposite shore; but 
our friend who acted as guide, without heeding 
them, selected the boat which could be most 
easily pushed off, and by making many promises 
of bucksheesh and frequent repetitions of “jaldi,” 
we reached the opposite shore in time to secure 
seats in the cars, when, as the natives say, “ the 
devil in the locomotive screamed,” and we were 
soon flying past broad fields and tall groves of 
rich tropical trees. But for the palms, at first 
glance one might almost fancy that they were 
riding over a western prairie. A delightful feel- 
ing of security crept over us, as we saw for the 
first time since our long sea voyage, such wide- 
extended fields, and felt that if any accident 
should occur we should not be drowned. 

At five, P. M., we reached Ranelgunji, where 
we found garies waiting, which soon brought us 
before the only hotel in the place. It did not ap- 
pear to contain more than three rooms, two small 
sleeping apartments and a huge dining-room. 
We almost began to doubt whether the latter was 
for any use except as standing room for a large 
table; but after a long time we saw that food was 
slowly finding its way there. At last, dinner was 
announced, and with American haste we seated 
ourselves, but obtained our dinner with Indian 
slowness exaggerated and multiplied by a red- 
bearded, red-headed, red-faced, red-tempered, 
hateful-eyed officer, who frightened the servants 
out of their remaining senses, and kept them all 
waiting on him till his ill-mannered lordship was 
quite pleased. 

Missionaries are of course patient, but it was 
by often saying to ourselves,“ let patience have her 
perfect work,” breaking over rules, and pursuing 
the more American style of helping each other 
and ourselves, and that with a lack of plates and 
spoons, that we were able to satisfy the demands 
of hunger and keep our tempers. 

At eight o’clock, amid deep darkness and driz- 











zling rain, we lay down in our garies, shouted | 
“jaldi” to the drivers and closed our eyes to 
sleep, when the horses gave a jump and galloped 
off. Our garie had two stationary seats— the 
front one extended out under the driver's seat— 
also an extra one to place between the two, so 
that a bed could be made about six feet long and 
three wide. 

As we looked out next morning we saw hills 

“nearly all around us. The air was cool and brac- 
ing, and though our sleep had been much broken 
by the changing of horses, which took place every 
four miles, we felt more refreshed on rising than 
we did in the morning in Calcutta. 

About nine o’clock we stopped at Fitkooree 
bungalow for breakfast. The bungalow, which 
was nearly the same as all other dawk bungalows, 
consisted of two dining, two dressing, and two bath 
rooms. Verandas extended across two sides of 
the house. For furniture there were generally 
two tables, a small supply of dishes, three or four 
single beds, a half a dozen chairs, a wash-stand 
made of three sticks, a brass wash-basin, jars for 
water, two punkas, and on the floor cotton car- 
pets. Two servants, a cook, and sweeper were 
paid by government. All others, such as coolies, 
water carriers, and punka pullers, must be hired 
by the traveler. 

The bungalows are kept by government, and 
all the profits go into the treasury. We relished 
finely our breakfast of chickens, potatoes, and “ rice 
and curry.” Though this was the bill of fare at 
nearly every place for breakfast, dinner or tea, 
we seldom felt like grumbling because we had not 
a greater variety; for when we sat down we were 
too hungry, and when we arose well satisfied. 

At two o’clock we again entered our garies and 
rode fourteen miles to Topeehaunee, where we 
stopped an hour for tea. Our road during the 
day had wound among hills whose steep, rocky 
sides, almost entirely destitute of vegetation, rose 
abruptly from the fertile plain. The Hindoos 
have a strange legend concerning the formation 
of these hills. They say that Hanooman, the 
head of the monkey tribe, employed all the mon- 
keys to bring rocks from the Himalayas to build 
“ Adam’s bridge” between Ceylon and the main 
land, for the use of Ram when he desired to enter 
the island to destroy the monster Rawan. A suf- 
ficient quantity of rocks having been brought, 
Hanooman sent messengers to tell those who were 
still coming that no more were needed. They 
hearing the message, immediately dropped their 
loads, and thus were formed the hills and mount- 
ains in Southern India. We noticed but one 
hill where persons seemed to live. So steep and 
rugged are the sides that an ascent appeared al- 
most an impossibility. There were no trees nor 
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grass adorning them with beauty; only a little 
dried brush clinging to the bare black rocks. 

We saw no longer the palm and cactus of Mad- 
ras and Calcutta, but the more hardy trees; some 
| with bare branches, and others clothed nearly to 
the ground with rich green leaves, and some bear- 
ing beautiful flowers, 

As I stood at the door of the bungalow, just as 
twilight was deepening into darkness, the scene 
was at once wild and picturesque. On three sides 
rose the Parisnath hills, whose black uninviting 
sides hastened the darkness. Close by, a company 
of wild-looking men were preparing their supper ; 
while their train of camels, horses, and bullocks 
were resting near at hand. In the other door of 
the bungalow stood a sickly-appearing officer ex- 
“ amining his pistols in preparation for his lonely 
night’s journey. Visions of Thugs and cave 
prisons disturbed my sleep that night. 

Soon we left the bungalow; and as we rode 
along we saw the watch-fires of the villages light- 
ing up the valleys, or stretching long threads of 
light along the plains like the fires of the western 
prairies. The villages in Bengal are simply two 
long rows of mud-houses with thatched roofs, on 
each side of a road. The houses seldom extend 
back from the road more than one or two rooms. 
In the road at night bullock and camel trains 
rest, and before the door of nearly every house a 
fire is kept burning till morning. 

The people, for greater protection, except at 
government stations, are never seen living alone 
like the farmers in civilized lands, but always in 
villages of from one to five hundred inhabitants. 
From these they go to cultivate the fields. These 
villages occur every two or three miles. Gener- 
ally they appear to be kept clear of rubbish and 
very neat. 

The next morning we hailed with joy the sight 
of the Burkee bungalow, fifty-three miles from 
our last stopping-place. The hot, dry wind seemed 
to be baking, shriveling us up; our skin was 
parched and chapped. When inclined to laugh 
we would hasten to look sober, lest our face should 
crack. In vain we used water to relieve; for the 
moment it seemed to ease the wretched feeling, 
but only left the skin more tender and less soft. 
After leaving Burkee we were startled by the in- 
telligence, as we passed through one of the vil- 
lages about dusk, that during the night we were 
to cross four rivers, and that we should go through 
the Dumwa pass where the road was in places so 
steep that it would be necessarý for coolies to go 
with us, as the horses would not be able to draw 
the carriages; also at the fears expressed by the 
coolies, lest we should be eaten by tigers and 
wolves, as only a few nights before a garie had 
been attacked by them. Their fears were quieted 


— 


in some degree by the manner in which one of our 
company showed how he would use a hatchet 
which he had in his garie; and our fears by the 
horrid yells which the coolies continually kept 
up. He would be a most daring beast, indeed, 
who ventured to approach such sounds as escaped 
their throats. After haying gone eight miles with 
us, much to the surprise of most of our company, 
the coolies left. We had not been conscious of 
ascending any very steep hills. With American 
horses and carriages they would hardly think of 
speaking of hills; but that India, and every thing 
in India, is very different from America, is a fact 
of which we every day become more thoroughly 
convinced. The rivers were all dry, but through 
the deep sand of the beds the horses were not al- 
ways able to draw us. Bullocks or coolies were 
required. 

As we looked out of our garies next morning 
we found that we were over three hundred miles 
from Calcutta. Along the road over which we 
had passed there was scarce a tree to shelter it 
from the burning sun, but now on either side stood 
long rows of trees whose branches met above, 
forming a most beautiful arch. The birds seemed 
to be holding a morning concert in the rich droop- 
ing foliage. In the afternoon, as we rested in 
Muddenpore bungalow, we heard the low sound 
of voices on the veranda, as of persons reading 
and commenting on what they read. On going 
out we saw our drivers, runners, and a few per- 
sons belonging to the place, listening to one as he 
read one of the Gospels; who, though he did not 
profess to believe the book, was explaining it and 
answering the questions of the others to the best 
of his ability. Some were laughing and indif- 
ferent, while others were paying the strictest at- 
tention. Thus itis that the Word given to one 
reaches many. O, how we longed to explain more 
fully what they read, to open to their understand- 
ing more perfectly the Way of Life! But they 
know not our language, and we but little of theirs. 
We could only encourage them by our smiles. 
The next morning we saw but few hills; and 
again appeared in abundance palms and the more 
tender plants. We began to see more temples 
than before, and notieed that the villages were 
seemingly built by a more warlike people than 
those nearer Caleutta. They are generally square, 
often having high mud walls around them, and 
never having more than one entrance, the houses 
being built without any passage between them, 
and without doors or windows on the back side. 
As we passed beside Sassersam—a city about four 
hundred and fifty miles from Caleutta—we saw 
two or three large Mohammedan temples, and some 
fine European houses, and also some smaller Hin- 
doo temples. The architecture of the temples 
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SO SOON! 


was splendid, and when new they must have been 
very beautiful, but now they looked black and 
old. With a little repair they could be made as 
handsome as when new; but one might almost 
be led to think from what is seen while riding 
through the country that these people have no 
word signifying repair in their language. At 
Jahanabad bungalow we stopped during the day. 
Near at hand a company of European soldiers 
-were also stopping, who were on their way home, 
One—a sergeant who had formerly resided in 
Lucknow—called to see us. He was going to 
Australia, more as a missionary than a soldier. 
We were well pleased with him. At four o’clock 
we left the bungalow, though it was still very 
hot, as we were desirous to reach Benares early 
the next morning. We promised our drivers 
bucksheesh on the condition that they would take 
us into the city by six the next morning. Late 
in the evening we crossed a beautiful suspension 
bridge, erected over a deep gorge. At three, A. 
M., we crossed the river Ganges on a bridge of 
boats, one or two miles from Benares. What 
thoughts and feelings filled our hearts as we 
looked for the first time on its waters! In the 
darkness we half fancied that the overhanging 
trees were the dark mothers casting their children 
to the waters below; but more than a hundred 
years have passed away since that has been 
known to be done, having been prevented by the 
British Government. Beneath us rolled the wa- 
ters held sacred by millions, in which the proud, 
rich Brahmins and cringing beggars seek to wash 
away sin; the burial-place of devout Hindoos, 
waters which knew well the peaks and valleys of 
the unexplored grandeur of the Himalayas, and 
roll through India’s vast plain to the Indian Sea. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST ANSWERED. 


UNIVERSALIST asked Rev. Mr. W., “If God 

was willing all men should be saved?” Mr. 
W. replied, “ Do you believe God is willing all men 
should live moral and virtuous lives in this 
world?’ The man answered, “ Yes,” Then said 
Mr. W., “ Do all men live thus?” After a little 
hesitancy he answered, “No.” Mr. W. then pro- 
ceeded: * According to your own reasoning, the 
will of God is not accomplished. But to answer 
your question more fully—God is as willing all 
men should be saved, as that all men should live 
virtuously ; but if you mean by wil, a design, or 
determination, then I would say God has not 
determined that all men should maintain good 
moral lives, for if he had, they would; nor has 
he determined to save all—if he had, all would 
be saved.” 


SO SOON! 


BY MAGGIE B. STEWART, 


So soon! so soon! ere yet Life’s morning 
Hath lost its bloom ; 

Mid all the freshness, song, and sunshine; 
Ere golden noon; 

Must I lie down, while I long to mingle 
With busy life; 

To vie with throngs of earnest workers 
In noble strife ! 

Thro’ Earth’s fair fields I’ve wandered idly; 
Garnered no sheaves ; 

I've naught to bring to the Master’s harvest 
But faded leaves. 

My life has held but the common measure 
Of shade and shine; 

Yet some have had dark cloud and tempest— 
Shall I repine? 

I’m tired of dust, and toil, and struggle, 
Life just begun. 

So soon! ’T is long since the dawn of morning! 
God’s will be done! 

I’ve dreamed of lands of song and story, 
Ah, vainest dream ! 

Of fairer fields of heavenly glory 
I catch a gleam. 

If Earth is bright, Heaven’s splendor shineth 
Divinely fair ; 

And shall I dread the bless’d message 
That calls me there? 

Then let me work while life remaineth 
A precious boon, 

Waiting, obey the Reaper’s summons, 
Come late or soon. 

A calm, sweet peace falls o’er my spirit 
With healing balm; 

Christ, my Lord, help me in singing 
A grateful psalm. 


—s0 Co — 


MONEY. 


MONEY goes. 
No one knows; 
Where it goeth, 
No one showeth. 
Here and there, 
Every-where, 
In and out, 
Round, about, 
Run, run, 
Dun, dun, 
Spend, spend 
Lend, lend, 
Send, send, 
Flush to-day, 
Short to-morrow, 
Notes to pay, 
Borrow, borrow. 
So it goes, 
No one knows; 
Where it goeth, 
No one showeth. 
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FEMALE POETS OF SOUTH-EASTERN 
INDIANA. 








BY REV. F. C. HOLLIDAY, D. D. 












T Repository has done much to encourage 
and develop home talent, and especially female 
talent. Its pages have furnished a ready medium 
through which our young and promising writers 
could obtain an introduction to the literary pub- 
lic. The lady contributors to the Repository 
present quite an array both of talent and learn- 
ing, and a number of them rank among the best 
writers in the land. Among the female poets 
whose contributions have from time to time en- 
riched the pages of the Repository, a number of 
them have belonged to South-Eastern Indiana. 
The readers of the Repository will readily call to | 
mind the names of Mrs. Julia A. Dumont, Mrs. 
Sarah T. Bolton, Mrs. A. L. Ruter Dufour, and 
Miss M. Louisa Chitwood; the first and last of 
whom have gone up to sing with the angels. 

Mrs. Dumont was an excellent Christian lady, 
esteemed and beloved in all the walks of life, and 
a gifted writer both of poetry and prose; and 
after having exemplified the Christian graces in 
a life of active Christian usefulness, was gathered 
in the evening of life to her heavenly home. Her 
memory is cherished, not only by those who knew 
her, but by many who have been entertained and 
profited by the productions of her pen, and I am 
pleased to know that the literary society in the 
Female Department of Brookville College bears 
her name. 

Miss Chitwood has left us an entertaining vol- 
ume of poems of some 280 pages; and although 
Miss Chitwood died young, she so lived as to die 
lamented. Her personal qualities, which were 
such as to attach to her the hearts of the intelli- 
gent and good, will be long cherished by those 
who knew her, and her poetry will be read and 
admired by hundreds who never had the pleasure 
of her personal acquaintance. 

While there is an under-tone of sadness in many 
of her verses, there is at the same time a heart- 
wholeness, a buoyancy, and an earnest sympathy 
with the living facts of the present, which show 
that life’s stern discipline had not crushed, but 
merely chastened her gentle spirit. Mrs. Bolton 
and Mrs. Dufour are yet in active life, and are 
occasional contributors to our current literature. 

But my object in alluding to the female poets 
of South-Eastern Indiana, is not so much to pay 
a tribute to their worth or to point’out their pecu- 
liar excellences, as to introduce to the readers of 
the Repository a new name from the same por- 
tion of our State. And although it may sound 
less familiar to many of their ears than the names 
mentioned above, it is nevertheless associated 






























































POS TOR Ys 


with some of the purest thoughts and sweetest 
numbers any where to be found in modern poetry. 
The poetess alluded to is Miss Elizabeth Conwell 
Smith, of Laurel, Indiana. She is a grand- 
daughter of Rev. James Conwell, for many years 
a prominent and highly-useful local preacher in 
that part of the State. He was a man of large 
fortune and great energy, and made a very per- 
manent impression upon the community among 
whom he lived. 

Although Miss Smith is yet in her girlhood, she 
has encountered thorns as well as roses in the 
pathway of life. Her experience has been bitter 


for one so young. Her father died while she was 


yet a child, and before her education was com- 
pleted her mother was also called to the spirit- 
land. And although left an orphan young in 
years and mainly dependent upon her own exer- 
tions for her position and success in life, yet with 
a brave heart and an elevated aim, and the cove- 
nant mercies of the orphan’s God, she bids fair to 
win her way to eminence as a writer and asa 
useful Christian lady. 

The following beautiful verses give proof of 
more than ordinary powers. There are visions 
of rare beauty in the Temple of Dreams, and 
music of heavenly sweetness falls upon the ears 
of the worshiper; and there are greetings that 
are dear to the heart and refreshing as nectar, but 
such visions have rarely been brought from that 
shadowy land into the sunlight of the outer world, 
without losing much of their beauty. But the 


poem shall speak for itself: 


THE TEMPLE OF DREAMS. 


I see afar Night's fair estate— 

Night's palace built on starry lands, 
But nearer by, with open gate, 

The Temple of the Twilight stands; 
And by the dusky way I wait, 

And press my heart with folded hands. 


I wait beside the sacred door, 

Afraid to enter in alone, 
For in this Temple evermore 

The griefs my orphan years have known 
Lie like pale ghosts upon the floor, 

And dreaming in their sleep, they moan. 


I wait—from out the purple West, 
Through paths my vail’d eyes can not see, 
A soul friend comes, love-crown’d, love. blest, 
To walk these haunted aisles with me— 
To clasp my hands from off my breast, 
And keep me gentle company. 


> 


And side by side, with reverent steps, 
We tread these sacred rooms apart, 

And steal by Sorrow, as she sleeps 
Where moaning Marah-fountains start, 

With echo whispers on our lips, 

From vesper dreams within each heart. 
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The griefs that slumber at my feet 
Are griefs no more; they waking, rise 
On fairy wings; with kisses sweet 
They charm the tear-mists from my eyes; 
I whisper, and dream-pulses beat 
Within their bosoms sweet replies. 
The years that bring no myrtle sprays, 
No heliotropes to bloom for me, 
May come and go; their sweetest praise 
Is that they leave me gladly free 
To tread this Temple’s dreary ways, 
Clasped hands, my spirit-mate, with thee. 
For us the twilight’s cloister gloom 
By Fancy’s fairy stars and beams 
Is lit. Thought’s magic roses bloom 
In spirit bowers. Each zephyr seems 
A spirit faint with love’s perfume— 
A poet, lost in fairy dreams. 
And must thou go? Ah, me! the bands 
Of royal angels in the West 
Have flown beyond night’s silver lands; 
My sorrow waketh from her rest! 
Fond friend, dear friend, unclasp my hands 
From thine, and fold them on my breast. 


My eyes, vailed by the wings of Fate, 
Meet thine no more, but I can see 
Through these dark plumes the Temple gate. 
The dreams that float away from me 
Will whisper at what time I wait 
Thereby, friend of my heart, for thee. 


The following lines reveal, tenderly and truth- 
fully, the communings of an orphan heart with 
the angel presence of a sainted mother, whose 
counsels and companionship were highly prized, 
and whose unseen presence is yet a source of com- 
fort and strength: 

MOTHER. 
Speak tenderly to me, sweet mother-saint, 
Let thy dear whispers voice the silent airs, 
QO! press me to thy heart, for mine is faint 
With the long loss of mother-love and prayers, 


How sweet, dear mother, thus to sit by thee, 

And smooth the dark wave tresses from thy brow 
With my young hands; how as it used to be 

When my heart dreamed the hopes that grieve it now! 


Bend o’er me, mother, for my homeless heart 
Would know the great love of thy angel eyes, 

Kiss down my eyelids ere the hot tears start, 
Kiss from my lips their quiver and their sighs. 


What is it, mother, that so charms the air, 
That every soft breath passing o’er my face 
Bears from it some faint shadow-line of care, 
And leaves, instead, a large, dream-perfect peace? 


Is it thy presence radiant with love, 
Charms the calm hour with its wondrous beams— 
The flowers with Amaranth dew brought from above 
On thy white wings—or the myth light of dreams? 


I must be dreaming, mother, for I know 
Immortals are e’er vailed from mortal eyes; 

Jine may not see the aureole round thy brow, 

A My lips may not meet thine with orphan sighs. 








Yes, I was dreaming when I thought to rest 

My head—uncrowned of all grief-thorns and cares— 
On thy dear bosom. Ah! my life is blest 

But by the memory of thy long-lost prayers, 


O! let me dream again, sweet mother-heart, 
I would forget the sadness of my lot: 

In dreams the heart-strings grief hath torn apart, 
Yield melody, and sorrow is forgot. 


In listening to thy voice so tender, sweet— 
The minor prelude to all Eden-strains— 

All trembling echoes that my heart would beat 
Are charmed to silence; or, like dewy rains, 


Fall noiselessly upon the twilight flower— 
Ah, they are withered flowers within my heart!— 
Sweet mother, come once more and bless the hours 
In thy dream presence sorrow must depart. 


We give one other little poem, entitled: 
IN PEACE, 
No human breath, save mine, is in this air, 
No human voice wakes the deep hush abroad, 
I hear a whispering soul of voice in prayer; 
I feel the lone night praying unto God. 


The sky is hushed devotion, and no star 
Burns from it into Night’s religious heart 

With mockery of light; and dim and far 
The river-waves flow, murmuring apart. 


Flow, murmuring, evermore, their dirgeful prayers 
Into the pathos of this silence blown 

Are vague solemnities. The hushing airs, 
A-mist with tears, have breathed my eyelids down. 


In mute devotion, while my idle hands 
With sacred impulse cross upon my breast, 
I bow my head amid Night’s prayerful bands, 
And my awed soul is praying with the rest. 


My soul, pray with the solemn airs abroad, 
Forgetting day’s fierce strife of doubt and fear; 

It wanders into space and talks with God, 
Feeling the breath of his high presence near. 


His presence solemn, sweet, a joy of years 
Wakes in this holy hour; His tender breath 

Blows from my weary eyes the wearying tears, 
And gives me rest—a rest as sweet as death. 


No fair illusion of a dream may steal 
My thoughts to possibles of untried years 
As in less holy times; the life I feel 
Is conscious peace, worn out of prayers and tears. 


I heard a sigh. The homeless Night will come 
And find me homeless in familiar lands, 

And fold me in its wings of funeral gloom, 
Shrouding my lonely steps with burial sands. 


The orphanage of years long desolate, 
‘Sad as the eternal orphanage of Night, 

Lies a deep shadow o'er my star of fate, 
Hiding its early promise from my sight. 


Ah, now I weep! such idle words were mine, 
But Night came softly with reproof of prayer 
To woo me to my Father; the divine 
Of His dear presence sanctifies the air. 
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His smile shines o’er dim sky and shadowed star ; 
Through the lone years of orphanage I see 
The sacred glory of my home afar, 
The mother’s dear eyes yearning over me. 


I bow my head, I cross my feeble hands, 
My soul melts into calms of peaceful prayer; 
Beyond the boundary of earth’s strange lands 
My homeward pathway blossoms, heavenly fair, 


While there is an under-tone of sadness in 
much of Miss Smith’s poetry—showing that her 
heart has felt keenly the great griefs which have 
come over it—yet there is no melancholy or bit- 
terness in her composition. No deadly night- 
shade has sprung up among the buds and blos- 
soms of her young heart. May her talents ever 
be consecrated to noble and useful ends, and may 
her future life be guided by that Providence which 
has watched over her youthful days! 


ROO —— 
THE MISER AND HIS MONEY, 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“HO NT get excited, Fannie, do n’t get ex- 
cited.” r 

“I cawt help it, Parker. It’s more than my 
heart can bear when I think of that old miser sit- 
ting alone in the midst of his hoarded wealth, 
with no human being to claim a dollar of it, and 
then remember my poor little Maggie and her 
mother.” 

“It is a shame, a burning shame,” exclaimed 
Mr. Dutton; and his face flushed with anger, and 
he slapped his newspaper down on his knee. 

“It seems when I get to thinking of it some- 
times, that I shall fairly go crazy,” resumed Mrs. 
Dutton; and in her heat, the foot of the young 
mother jogged the small cradle so vigorously that 
its diminutive occupant, enveloped in snowy laces 
and linen, moved yestlessly, and the little folded 
hands fluttered apart. 

Mrs. Dutton’s watchful eyes caught the move- 
ment. In a moment the raised indignant voice 
softened into somè sweet fragment of a lullaby, 
and the cradle swayed soothingly back and forth ; 
and Parker Dutton sat still, with his eyes fastened 
meditatively on the carpet. It wasa very pleasant 
room where the young parents sat together with 
neat and tasteful, but by no means luxurious ap- 
pointments. m 

Maternity had not dimmed the peach bloom in 
the soft cheek of Mrs. Fannie Dutton, and as she 
sat by the cradle in her warm lined merino, and 
the bit of crimped ruffling about her neck, she 
did not look, in the doting eyes of her husband, 
a day older than she did in the white foam of her 
bridal vail and orange blossoms. 














Parker Dutton was a merchant, who had won 
a most enviable name for strict integrity in all his 
business relations. 

He was very far from wealthy, but his ener- 
getic wife made the most of his income; and 
though their home was not large, it was a little 
paradise of comfort and grace. 

“T was over to Mrs, Humphreys’s this after- 
noon,” resumed Mrs, Dutton, after she had assured 
herself that the baby had settled into a deep 
slumber, “and it made my heart ache, Parker, to 
see her. She is certainly failing every day, and 
the doctor says that nothing but a change of air 
and freedom from all anxiety will restore her. 

“Then there was Maggie, with such a weary, 
patient look on her sweet face, that I could n’t 
bear it. It’s killing her, too, to have charge of 
that great district school, with between forty and 
fifty boys and girls; and her salary is all that lies 
betwixt them and starvation !” 

“Too bad! too bad!” exclaimed Mr. Dutton, 
shaking his head. ‘“ What is the salary, Fannie?” 

“Only three hundred a year. And out of that 
she has to support an invalid mother, to provide 
her medicines, and the few delicacies she requires, 
besides meeting all the household expenses.” 

“T can’t see how in the world she does it, Fan- 
nie.” 

“Ts n’t it awful to think of? And then to see 
how brave and patient the mother and daughter 
are through it all!” 

“But it’s hard, Parker, to see my little Mag- 
gie, whose beauty of heart, and mind, and person, 
would adorn any society in the world—it ’s hard 
to see her wasting away her life in this fashion.” 
And the azure eyes of Mrs. Dutton floated in tears. 

“There are a great many things in life, my lit- 
tle wife, which it is very hard to see;” and the 
husband leaned over and patted the tender- 
hearted, impulsive woman on her shoulder. 

“I spose there are, Parker,’ with a half-per- 
plexed, half-resigned expression of countenance; 
“but this is a peculiarly-a@eravated case. There 
is that miserable old miser, Joseph Humphreys, 
without a relative in the world to share his 
wealth, excepting the wife of his dear brother and 
her fatherless child! I wonder how he can lay 
his head on its pillow at night, remembering how 
that helpless mother and daughter are wearing 
away their lives, while he has money enough and 
to spare! 

“O, Parker, that wealth of his must stand a 
witness against that man in a day which is com- 
ing!” 

“Certainly it must. Fannie, day by day, hour 
by hour, the money which he hoards cries out 
against Joseph Humphreys to a God whois pitiful 


to the widow and the fatherless.” 
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The solemn tones of her husband assuaged the 
tumult of generous indignation in the heart of 
Mrs. Dutton. 

“If somebody would only see that old man 
and tell him the plain, straightforward truth,” 
pursued the lady in a softer tone, “I think he 
must be stung into doing something for Margaret 
and her mother, unless his soul is smaller than a 
sixpence.” 

Her husband shook his head slowly. 

“I have wt much hope, Fannie. The love 
of money has got possession of the man’s soul, 
and become its ruling passion, and when this 
happens a man is lost to every tie and every ap- 
peal.” 

Mrs. Dutton did not answer; indeed, she did not 
hear the concluding remark of her husband, for a 
project had suddenly suggested itself to her mind, 
which, though it startled her, at once began to 
look right and feasible, the longer she reflected on 
it. She did not mention the matter to her hus- 
band, and as the clock hands had crept up to ten, 
he drew her toward him, and they kneeled down 
together and committed their lives into the Eter- 
nal Love, while the night hung over them its 
black banner brightened with stars; and the 
widow and the orphan were remembered that 
night in the prayer of Parker Dutton. 

All day long the young mother pondered the 
matter which had presented itself to her mind the 
previous night—all day long, amid her household 
cares, or at her sewing, and even while she sang 
songs, and dropped swift kisses on the sweet face 
of her child—all day long, till it drew toward 
sunset, and then 

“T believe this is Mr. Joseph Humphreys,” said 
a soft voice, and a delicate and graceful woman 
rose up as the old man entered his parlor. 

He was a tall, dark, wiry sort of a man, with 
deep gray eyes, under iron-gray brows, which 
matched his iron-gray hair. 

He had that cold, hard, repellent expression 
which a man absorbed in the lust of gold, and 
who has spent his whole life in amassing it, and 
made of it an idol which he worships, usually re- 
quires. 

Joseph Humphreys was now in his sixty-sev- 
enth Autumn. For twenty-five years he had been 
a widower. He lived in a large, old-fashioned, 
gray stone house, while for a mile about it lay 
the broad lands of which he was sole proprietor. 

He was a shrewd, grasping, indomitable old 
man, who had made his money by a long life of 
business tact and untiring energy ; for he had com- 
menced life with no fortune, and for years he had 
been a farmer, and at last entered into a variety 
of real estate speculations, which had laid the 
foundation for his present wealth. 








There was a good deal of surprise and curiosity | 
in the keen gray eyes which searched Mrs. Dut- 
ton’s face. 

“My housekeeper said you desired to see me, 
madam,” said the old man, evidently half sup- 
posing the lady had mistaken him for some other 
person, whom she was in quest of. 

“Yes, I desire to have a private interview with 
you, sir, and I am the wife of Mr. Parker Dut- 
ton, the merchant on Main-street, with whom, I 
believe, you are acquainted,” \ 

Mr. Humphreys bowed, and there was a puzzled 
expression on the cold, immobile features. 

“ I come here, sir,” continued the lady, resum- 
ing her seat, “ without the knowledge or advice 
of a single human being, and impelled simply by 
my own heart. I come because I know you are 
an old man, with a great deal of money, which, in 
a few years at the farthest, you must die and 
leave, and I come in behalf of the only relatives 
which you have on earth. 

“Margaret Humphreys, your niece, has been for 
years my most intimate and dearest friend. Per- 
haps you do not know that her mother is slowly 
failing, with a cough, which the doctor says can 
only be removed by change of climate. 

“ Margaret is wearing out her life in teaching a 
district school, which will not half support her- 
self and her invalid mother, while its duties are 
very arduous. 

“I come to you, and pray you, for your dear 
brother’s sake, to have pity upon his dying wife 
and his orphan child. 

“O, sir, if you had seen them as I have seen 
them so often, shedding bitter tears for the hus- 
band and the father whom God had taken from 
them, and still striving to bear up bravely with 
the hard lot which has fallen to them, your heart 
must have melted for pity. 

“There must have been a time when you and 
your brother dwelt together in sweet and happy 
childhood—one mother must have loved, and 
watched over you both—O, I beseech you, Mr. 
Humphreys, in that dead mother’s name, and by 
old memories of hours when you played with 
Margaret Humphreys’s father, I beseech you to 
help in this, their great need, your orphan niece 
and her widowed mother.” 

Many changes went over the old man’s face be- 
fore Mrs. Dutton concluded her appeal. Nobody 
had ever talked to him in such a plain, straight- 
forward manner as this. 

Nobody had ever brought him face to face with 
the facts—had ever pointed him to the grave, 
which lay, at the farthest, only a few years up 
the road of his future. 

Aman like Joseph Humphreys would, of course, 
be indignant and stung, before so unpalatable a 
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truth, and the old habit of years had not been 
conquered by the memory of his dear brother and 
his long-lost childhood, though his heart softened 
a moment with the thought. He cleared his 
throat twice before he spoke, and then it was in a 
hesitating voice, made up of many emotions. 

“I knew that my brother had no business ca- 
pacity, and that he must have left his family when 
he died, five years ago, without any provision; 
but I did not expect, on that account, to have 
them flung on my hands, because I happen to be 
better off than they. Still, as they are in the cir- 
cumstances you describe, I am willing to render 
them a little assistance.” 

He drew out his pocket-book, fumbled for a 
while over its contents, and handed to Mrs, Dut- 
ton a ten dollar bill. 

“ Will you be good enough to give this to my 
niece or her mother?” said Mr, Humphreys. 

Mrs. Dutton drew back, and a flash of burning 
indignation went over her fair face. 

“No, Mr. Humphreys,” she said, “poor as your 
niece and her mother are, I will not insult their 
self-respect by such a paltry gift as that, out of 
your abundance! 

“T did not come here to solicit your charity, but 
to point out to you a duty which I thought your 
heart, if it was not hard as a stone, must recog- 
nize, and you offer me ten dollars, when you would 
not have felt ten thousand. 

“ Remember that the gold you grasp so greedily 
will rise up to condemn you in a little while; re- 
member that you are very close to that grave to 
which you can not take a dollar of your wealth; 
and perhaps you will live to see an hour when 
you would gladly give it all for the consciousness 
that you had helped the widow and the orphan 
in their need,” 

“Did you come here to insult me in my own 
house, madam?” asked the old miser, and his face 
was fiery with passion, for Mrs. Dutton’s words 
had struck home. 

“No, sir, only to tell you the solemn truth,” 
answered the lady, and she turned and walked 
out of the room, and from under their shaggy 
brows the old man’s gray eyes blazed angrily after 
her. í 

Dar reaader, it is painful to dwell upon such 
men, but we should not be true to you or to our- 
selves if we did not sometimes place before you 
the dark aspects of human life and character. 

We know that men like Joseph Humphreys do 
exist. We know what a fearful thihg it is, when 
the love of possession, the greed of gold, takes 
hold on one; how insidiously it grows and cank- 
ers in the soul, eating out all noble impulses, all 
sweet and true affections, hardening the heart till 
it is like a stone, which no appeal can melt, no 








sun nor dews can soften, and the man moves to- 
ward his grave, that most miserable and con- 
temptible thing, a miser—his life a failure, and 
the gold for which he has sold his soul, a witness 
that shall rise up to condemn him in the day of 
God | 


“A pretty piece of business, truly,” muttered 
the old man that evening to himself, as he paced 
up and down the dreary parlor, and his dark face 
was darker with agitation and angry passion. “I 
wonder that woman had the assurance to face me 
and talk in the manner she did. It was only her 
sex which preserved her from being knocked down, 
but you can’t use that kind of an argument with 
a woman, and so there’s no limit to the length of 
their tongues. As if it was my duty to support 
my shiftless relatives! Tom had as fair a start 
as I, but he never was shrewd, and always loved 
study better than business, and his family must 
pay for his follies—not I. 

“There’s one thing—they’ll be glad enough 
when I die; but they shan’t have a dollar from 
me. I’ll outwit them there, and leave my money 
to some charitable institution. People that have 
insulted me shan’t reap the benefits of my long 
life of toil!’ For his blind rage at Mrs. Dutton 
descended also upon the heads of his innocent 
relatives, who were utterly ignorant of that lady’s 
visit to him. 

“T’ll make my will this very night,” muttered 
Joseph Humphreys, and there was a look of fierce 
triumph in his hard face. And he took up a light 
and went out of the room, and just then the bells 
rang, which no mortal ears ever hear—but the 
angel in the belfry tolled the last hour of the life 
of Joseph Humphreys. 

He went to his library, intent upon his object, 
and placed the light on the table; then he 
reached out his hand toward a pile of papers on 
one corner, when a spasm went over his face, and 
there was a strange pain at his heart many times 
of late, but never so acutely as now. 

The old man’s hand clutched at the table-cloth; 
his face was very white; there came another 
spasm, which set his features in fearful rigidness. 
He gasped for breath, anc fell to the floor. The 
heart of Joseph Humphreys ceased beating! 

She came to the door of the little white school- 
house, and stood there a moment tying on her 
straw bonnet trimmed with green, and looked off 
on the landscape. It was a still, gloomy, spirit- 
less sort of day in October—one of those which 
draws us into sympathy with it and makes us feel 
that the year has done its work, and is looking 
off with mournful forebodings to what remains for 
her. 
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bight 

It is true she has many seasons of hope and 
revival—many bright smiles in her balmy days 
and Indian Summers; but they are brief, and 
through all there runs a new tremulousness and a 
prophetic sadness. It was a young, sweet face 
which looked off on the low, hovering clouds that 
underlined the sky, pale and delicate withal; and 
the azure in the eyes, although it was deep and 
bright, made you somehow feel that it was ac- 
quainted with tears. 

“O, Fannie!” The young lady’s face sud- 
denly brightened as she saw the figure of Mrs, 
Dutton come rapidly around the corner of the 
lane, near which the school-house stood. “ What 
has brought you up here?” 

Mrs. Dutton’s fair face was full of eagerness and 
agitation. 

“The strangest thing; Maggie! I just heard 
it, and I hurried up here to find you, while 
Parker has gone to your mother. Come in here.” 
And Mrs. Dutton drew her wondering friend into 
the school-room. 

They sat down on one of the benches, and Mrs. 
Dutton glanced around on the stark array of white 
benches and desks, and then her eyes came back 
to her friend, and with tears shut themselves to- 
gether. 

“Margaret,” she said, slipping her hand into 
her friend’s, “can you bear it?” 

“I think so, Fannie. Is it bad or good news?” 
And the face of Margaret Humphreys was full of 
eager anxiety. 

“Tt is good for you, dear; and yet it seems 
hardly right to rejoice in it.” 

Margaret Humphreys laid her head on her 
friend’s shoulder, for she was weary with the 
weary work of the day. “Tell me, Fannie.” 

“Your uncle, Joseph Humphreys, fell down 
dead, of heart disease, in his library, last night; 
and you, Margaret, will be the heiress of all his 
wealth, as it is known that he left no will.” 

Margaret’s face was very white, as she lifted it. 

“T must be dreaming,” she said, drawing her 
hand across her eyes. 

“OQ, no, dear, it’s all true. Parker brought me 
the news, and now you are rid of this dreary old 
school-room forever. You will get the lost roses 
back in your cheeks, and your mother can go 
away and recover her health. It does my heart 
good to think of it!” 

Margaret burst into tears. “My uncle was a 
hard, miserly man,” she sobbed. “I never could 
make up my mind to ask him for a dollar, when 
we needed it so much; and now, Fannie, to think 
it is all ours, and he has gone in that dreadful 
way |” 

And then Mrs. Dutton related to her aston- 
ished, agitated listener all the circumstances of 








her interview, the night previous, with Joseph 
Humphreys. “And to think, Maggie, what I pro- 
phesied came to pass in less than three hours from 
that time!” 

They went out of the school-room together, 
speaking no word, for their hearts were full of 
wonder and awe. 

He heapeth up riches, and knoweth not who 
shall gather them! 


0 Soo —— 
OUR COUNTRY. 


BY MARY EF. WILCOX: 


A YEAR ago our country raised her head 
Inviolate and free; 

The ample drapery of her garments spread 
From shining sea to sea. 

She laid her right hand on the busy North, 
Protecting, strong, and calm; 

Her left was stretched in benediction forth 
Above the Southern palm. 


She sate in council-halls where States confer, 
With laurels in her hair; 

And haughty elder empires honored her, 
Their sister young and fair. 

But now behold her! mute, in sad surprise, 
Wounded and pained for breath! 

And in the glance of her uplifted eyes 
A sorrow worse than death! 

The civic garment from her head is rent, 
And dust is in her hair; 

What nation of the opposing continent 
Hath wrought this great despair? 

O, shame! not all the foreign foes that breathe 
Could strike so sharp a blow! 

Her own unfilial sons the sword unsheath 
To lay her greatness low! 


No wonder that the whole world stands aghast 
Staring from zone to zone; 

Never in all the history of the past 
Has such a thing been known! 


And yet her garments were not wholly white— 
She was not void of blame; 

Long has there been an infamy—a blight 
Upon her youthful fame. 


Within her gates a thing accursed she hath 
Which God doth most abhor; 
Therefore he kindleth, in awakened wrath, 

The blood-red fires of War. 


Fearful, appalling is their lurid glow, 
And many a heart despairs; 

Yet shalt thou rise triumphant from thy woe, 
Land of our hopes and prayers! 

Thy sins are manifold, yet God is just— 
He will not always chide, 

But raise thy beauteous garments from the dust, 
Redeemed and sanctified. 

A shield, a fortress in the day of dread, 
The Lord thy Rock shall be; 

And the broad basis of thine empire spread, 
From shining sea to sea. 
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PROVERBS, OR NEW IDEAS IN OLD 


WORDS. 





BY PRESIDENT ALLYN: 





[coxcLuDen.] 

T has often been remarked, and is commonly 

believed, that poetry is the oldest permanent 
form of literature, That poems, rude indeed, but 
still true poems, were composed, and remem- 
bered, and recited long before prose was written 
is undeniably true. It may be doubted, however, 
if the proverb is not a form of composition far 
older than even poetry. The proverb does some- 
times take the form of rhyme, and not unfre- 
quently does it add to its well-chosen words the 
charms both of accent and alliteration. The 
brief biographies of the early wise men of Greece 
and certain indications in the Divine Word as well 
as the traditional lore of savage tribes, render this 
supposition not wholly improbable. 

The oldest proverb of which we have any record 
is in that oldest of all literatures, the Hebrew ; 
and even at the ancient date at which it appears, 
it is called “a proverb of the ancients;” thus 
clearly pointing backward for the origin of the 
proverb to that shadowy era, so often referred to 
in our courts of equity and chancery, “the time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.” This proverb, found in 1Samuel xxiv, 
13, deserves a passing notice on account both of 
its weight and its striking similarity in sentiment 
lo a class of our own maxims: “ Wickedness pro- 
ceedeth from the wicked;” and it illustrates the 
old saying that “like begets like.” In other 
books of the Bible there are traces of this old- 
time people’s proverbial literature—indistinct, to 
be sure, in many cases, but, nevertheless, plain 
enough in the beautiful pastoral of Job, and the 
writings of Moses, to assure us that this oldest 
and really most popular form of human compo- 
sition, no less than poetry, has received the sanc- 
tion and approbation of the Divine Wisdom. 

In those early days, when writing was little 
understood, and the means of making it availa- 
ble as an art were rare and hard to be obtained, 
the proverb and the poem—the first the older, the 
more common, and the better—were used chiefly 
to condense and express the thought, the expe- 
rience, and therefore the wisdom of an age or a 
generation, into such a compact form, that it could 
be easily remembered and readily recalled on any 
occasion. It should hence be brought into such 
form as shall, if possible, carry with it the force 
of conviction, the power of persuasion, and the 
resistless might both of eloquence and argument. 
It should also have such an arrangement of words 
as shall make it at once elegant and pleasing, as 
shall arrest the attention and fasten itself in the 
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memory. There is therefore both reason and pro- 
priety in the demand that it shall be short, bold, 
direct, and sometimes syllogistic and even meta- 
phoric. In such circumstances proverbs and 
maxims answer the same purpose as abbrevia- 
tions in printing, or as mathematical signs and 
symbols in algebraic and geometric readings. The 
ancients, therefore, used them very much as their 
merchants used pearls and precious stones, or as 
the moderns use gold and silver coins, to con- 
dense value into a small compass for the sake of 
convenience in hoarding, in carrying, or in ex- 
change. 

Among ancient nations the Hebrews certainly 
were very fond of proverbs, and much of their 
uninspired literature must have taken that form. 
The Chinese have thrown many parts of their 
sacred books—especially those which treat on the 
education and discipline of children—into proy- 
erbs, so that these are but a collection or mere 
storehouse of them. The religious system of the 
Hindoos is apparently made up of absurd histo- 
ries and useful moral apothegms, And the liter- 
ature of the Arabians, the Persians, the Saracens, 
and even the Moors both of Africa and Spain is 
full of the rich wisdom and convenient forefa- 
thers’ lore so condensed and polished in their prov- 
erbs. Indeed, it is, perhaps, impossible for any 
people to rise from barbarism to civilization, or 
even to remain long in a state of refined cultiva- 
tion, without accumulating a vast store of “old 
wives’ sayings” and common-sense maxims, to be 
repeated at their firesides, and handed down to 
their children’s children. Who that has read the 
literature of the Greeks, from Hesiod to Longi- 
nus, has failed to observe, running through almost 
every page, evident and beautiful traces of the 
people’s proverbs? Indeed, Herodotus, in his de- 
lightfully-gossiping, and therefore natural, history, 
does not hesitate to praise his men and heroes for 
the maxims they uttered, quite as much as for 
the deeds they performed. And that other most 
entertaining and valuable book of ancient biog- 
raphy by Diogenes Leertius, does little else than 
recount the various wise words and witticisms of 
the men whose lives were its subjects, 

Proverbs, composed as they are in the choicest 
words, containing the largest amount of wisdom 
and consecrated by the veneration of the world’s 
fathers, become the heir-looms of later genera- 
tions. Posterity inherits, uses and transmits them 
as it does the accumulated fortunes of its sires. 
And, like the money of which those fortunes are 
composed and which can be turned to account in’ 
any business, proverbs did, formerly, represent 
the intellectual treasures of the world, and may 
now be used upon any occasion. One thing, how- 
ever, should not escape our notice in considering 
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them. They are sentences laid up in the memo- 
ries of the people, and handed down from father 
to son since immemorial time, in the exact olden- 
time words, often homely and sometimes even 
coarse, but always honest and never trivial. By 
these primitive words we go back to the stern 


and honest men of the young days of national, if 


not of human existence. We not only use the 


same language and words, but in some measure | 


we share the same thoughts, ideas, purposes, aspi- 
rations, and resolutions. As a consequence, we 
are induced to cultivate the same virtues. In 
some cases, however, we preserve the words of a 
proverb, but give it a very different application. 
Thus while the form of words is the same, the 
uses to which it is put are altogether dissimilar. 
A diamond is always the same, whether glittering 
in a wreath for the hair, a chain for the neck, a 
clasp for the wrist, or a ring for the finger, though 
in each case answering a different purpose. Soa 
proverb, while always the same, may have a 
thousand uses, and may add grace or force to 
every topic on which men may think or speak. 
The sentences which the men of old times, when 
books were few and chances for thinking abund- 
ant, knit and compacted together, condensed and 
loaded with sense, can thus be used every day 
and on every occasion, and grow into universal 
popularity. The problem of our sires was not to 
find how thin and broad a thought could, like 
gold foil, be spread out, but how much wisdom 
and wit could be put into two or three words; and 
ours may be to find how many new and pertinent 
ideas such a cunning sentence may teach, and 
how many practical lessons it may afford. Every 
age and nation, every clime, and profession of men 
may therefore give to the proverb an application 
suited to its own peculiar circumstances, and feel 
that while, like the sun, it is as old as the race, it 
is still giving new light for their pathways; or 
that it is, like the affection of love, always the 
same old well-known emotion, yet it is always a 
new revelation of human devotion, character, and 
passion, leading to new acts and expressions, 
whenever and wherever it enters a new heart. 
The apt wit and keen sarcasm of proverbs 
ought not to pass entirely unnoticed. Their wit 
is shown by the nimble way in which they catch 
and present remote analogies and obscure yet 
instructive resemblances; and in their unex- 
pected combinations of brief, forcible, and beau- 
tiful images, comparisons, and figurative words. 
Their sarcasm consists chiefly in throwing into 
strong contrasts the vices and virtues, the follies 
and proprieties of mankind, and in the keen ridi- 
cule, often flung out in a single word, heaped upon 
every thing that does not tend to the instruction 


cited. Any one may prove all that is here said 
by a very casual reference to the book of Solo- 
mon’s proverbs. What bright flashes of wit and 
what keen arrows of sarcasm are found in those 
sentences which speak of the sluggard, of the 
fool, or of the contentious woman! And in our 
common proverbs, how brilliant is the wit in many 
that speak of wine and of the drunkard, to say 
nothing of the spendthrift and the profligate! 
But not their wit, nor their sarcasm, nor their 
beauty of language, nor yet their popularity, is 
their great recommendation. Their true value 
and the secret of their power are to be sought in 
the fact, that they are, however much they may be 
despised by the Lord Chesterfield class of men, 
the great body of unsystematized, yet well-pre- 
served, every-where acknowledged,and constantly- 
growing common-sense philosophy, applicable 
alike to all man’s business in all times and in 
all circumstances. Mr. Stewart, Mr. Reid, M. 
Cousin, and later, Sir W. Hamilton, have prided 
themselves on having invented, or rather on hay- 
ing recalled to the attention of mankind, the 
“philosophy of common-sense.” But these prov- 
erbs and maxims had long ago established a 
practical school of this philosophy whose princi- 
ples have never been questioned. It differs 
largely, to be sure, from the speculations and 
reasonings of philosophers, but it had long since 
arrived at conclusions, which a thousand years of 
disputing have not disproved nor caused one man 
practically to doubt. And it argues well both for 
the practical instincts and for the natural sound- 
ness of the understandings of the race, that such 
men as those just named are coming back to ac- 
cept the unsophisticated utterances of man’s 
common-sense, Aristotle had said, and school- 
men should have been the last to forget it— 
‘What appears to all men to be true, we phi- 
losophers affirm or assume to be true.” And 
these proverbs and maxims—these decisions of 
the common mind or judgment—contain the 
great lessons of human experience; and while 
men feel and think as they now do and have here- 
tofore done, these will never lose their interest 
nor their power. 

Proverbs not only contain these lessons of ex- 
perience, but they do also contain the judgments 
of mankind as to truth, duty, propriety, man- 
ners, morality, and human ability and progress. 
All these lessons and judgments are announced 
in the plain words of business life, frequently in 
similes and metaphors, but still in strong, home- 
like, energetic phrases, such as the people love 
and remember. They contain a practical phi- 
losophy that does not always get into books. It 
is too simple and unostentatious—has too little 


or advantage of the race. Examples need not be! of long, ambitious, involved, and highly-orna- 
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mented sentences, to be popular with the romance- 
loving and wonder-hunting readers of modern 
novels, It relates no marvelous adventures, no 
startling incidents. Inits severely-truthful utter- 
ances passionate lovers do not always marry 
happily, unless they regard the happiness of 
each other as much as their own; nor do young 
people who disregard all law and morality at 
twenty become patterns of propriety at twenty- 
five without some change of purpose and conduct. 
It tells only of success to honesty and labor, 
only of a hard road to distinction and even to 
riches. It builds no castles in the air. It does 
not clothe the world in an atmosphere of rose- 
color. Nor does it throw a halo of glory around 
the head of the learned simpleton or of the rouè. 

All literature that has been remarkable for the 
hold it has kept upon the attention and affection 
of mankind has contained more or less of this 
sort of literature, so common in the mouths of 
men and so uncommon in the pompous belles- 
lettres of the self-styled literary circles. Look 
at the Bible, blessed as coming down from heaven, 
and teaching what no human intelligence could 
have thought or explained if it had thought it, 
teaching it, too, in the exact words and forms of 
the people’s old proverbs. Read Plato, embody- 
ing the sweetest of human philosophy in the 
diamond-like beauty of Greek maxims, and Shak- 
speare, filled to bursting with the stout-spoken, 
wise-worded, strong-sensed old English proverb- 
ial wisdom. How these books have caught up 
the practical truths wrought out by the race, and 
embalmed them in gem-like words, which have 
been wrought into many-colored chains of 
thought, and become 


“Things of beauty 
And a joy forever!” 


Although this article has already been long 
and dull enough, yet a moment more may be 


used to cite a few instances of proverbs and. 


their particular teachings. This may give a 
practical conclusion to a rambling and perhaps 
tediously-repetitious essay. Let one or two 
proverbs be cited for the sake of showing how 
profitable in excellent lessons of practical wis- 
dom is this oldest and simplest branch of human 
literature. The ones selected are not chosen 
because they are more weighty or more truthful, 
more beautiful or more widely applicable than 
others, but solely because they happen to have 
been lighted upon, and are really less in common 
and current use among the people than some 
others. Some of these belong to that class of 
motto-sentences which the witty and often wise 
Dr. Holland, or, as he is better known, Timothy 
Titcomb, characterizes as very hurtful lies when 
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taught and used to stimulate the ambitious notions 
of boys and girls at school. Charles Lamb, in his 
witty and spiteful, though good-natured and at- 
tractive manner, was accustomed to prove that old 
proverbs were old falsehoods. And Lord Chester- 
field regarded them as far worse than lies or false- 
hoods. He merely called them vulgar and un- 
genteel truisms, beneath the notice and dignity 
of well-bred society. But, notwithstanding all 
that flippancy may say, all that wit may utter, 
or artificial refinement may assert, the common, 
honest, sturdy, earnest people will love proverbs, 
and will have faith in their truth, proved as it 
has been by thousands of years of close observa- 
tion and hard-earned experience. 

They are often arranged in pairs, and are some- 
times even contradictory or seemingly so. Yet 
it is not hard to reconcile them when apparently 
most violently opposed. We have only to re- 
member that they never aim to state a truth or 
a rule to which there can be no possible excep- 
tion. They state what the age, or nation, or pro- 
fession by which they were invented has proved 
to be true most commonly. Proverbs of differ- 
ent nations will, therefore, state opposing observ- 
ations, and those of different nations will reveal 
the peculiar character of those nations, Thus 
the English will insist upon frugality as a virtue, 
while the Arabs will regard it as a vice in their 
proverbs. The French will sneer at woman and 
the English will applaud her in their current 
maxims. Put, now, these proverbs side by side 
and you find flat contradictions. How, then, 
can they be reconciled? By remembering that 
proverbs are after all human inventions, and 
partake of human infirmities. Coming from so 
many thousand different sources, it is wonderful 
that they do not oftener contradict, and thus 
destroy each other wholly. But it is time to 
quote a few. Here are a couple worthy to be 
remembered by all workers in all their work, 
both manual and mental: ‘All things are hard 
before they are easy.” “All things are easy that 
are done willingly.” The old Greeks are the 
authors of the first, and they had another very 
similar, though with a different application: 
“Beautiful things are hard.” It expresses the 
slow and painful process of the learner, and the 
difficulty of awkward and untrained labor. „The 
untutored hand, or tongue, or ear, or eye, or 
mind, whether of a child or a man, always finds 
whatever it tries, no matter how simple, a very 
severe task, and is apt to become impatient and 
fretful at the hardness of the work. But that 
custom or habit, “ which is a second nature,” will 
very soon render the hardest thing easy and the 
most disagreeable task pleasant. The second of 


these proverbs explains the process and gives the 
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reason for it. It teaches how the power of affec- 
tion lightens every burden of the human heart, 
and gives the soul wings to fly to the accomplish- 
ment of a dreaded duty. Desire accompanied by 
love makes all labor pleasant and all duty 
delightful. And hence the poet, catching up the 
proverb’s thought as the prism catches up a sun- 
beam, thus breaks it up into rainbow brilliance: 
. “ Ah, how skillful grows the hand A 

That obeyeth love’s command! 

Tt is the heart and not the brain 

That to the highest doth attain ; 

And he who followeth love’s behest 

Far excelleth all the rest.” 


Take, now, two others, singularly enough com- 
ing down to us from those who have been called 
the “robber tribes,” the Arabs of the desert: 
“Alms-gwing never made a man poor.” “ Rob- 
bery never made a man rich.” How grand are 
these two lessons, and how much would obedi- 
ence to them contribute to the blessing and the 
progress of the world! Their truth is written in 
vivid characters all over the earth, by God’s 
providence in the history of nations no less than 
that of individuals, and is clearly revealed in the 
experience of the race, and it should discourage 
all wrong-doing and stimulate charity. 

The old Greeks attributéd many of their proy- 
erbs directly to the gods. This was eminently 
the case with three of the most popular which 
they wrote over the entrance of the temple at 
Delphos. They were, “Know thyself, “Embrace 
the occasion,’ and “Nothing im excess.’ We 
have these all in current use in modern times, 
though, perhaps, slightly changed in form and 
greatly changed in sense. Our proverb, which 
has been the making of so many fortunes, as 
well, doubtless, as the losing of some—‘Vever 
put off till to-morrow what can be done to-day” — 
is the second, and appears still more like the old 
original in the homelier phrase, “ Zake time by the 
forelock.” It is a business man’s as well as a 
Christian man’s motto, and ought to be remem- 
bered every day of a man’s life; and the last is 
almost identical with that very peculiar and un- 
courtly yet honest and pregnant sentence of our 
rustic people, “Enough is enough.” Well would 
it be for the world if we could remember these 
proverbs. Better by far if we could apply them 
to our daily business. 

Here is a Spanish proverb, full of sound irony 
and rich instruction. Itis full of pertinent wis- 
dom, and administers a wholesome` lesson to 
croakers and impatient philosophers: “Seek not 
to correct every man’s sun-dial by thine own 
watch.’ How many men are there of the Theo- 
dore Parker, Lloyd Garrison, Dr. Holmes, or At- 
lantic Monthly school of self-styled theologians 
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and philosophers who would reform the great 
light of the world, the Word of God, by the tick- 
ing of these little death-watch hearts, or instincts 
beating in their own bosoms! And they are just 
as wise as the fools for whom the fathers made 
the proverb. ; 

An old English proverb—very true and very 
useful, but very often contradicted—is as follows, 
namely: “J¢ is wit to pick a lock or steal a 
horse, bué wispom to let them alone.” Never 
was a truer thing said, and never have men done 
foolisher things than by practicing, as they often 
do, the exact opposite. 

But here must be an end. It would certainly 
be very profitable to make up an article of par- 
ticular proverbs, their signification, and uses, and 
time for it may occur in the future. Their les- 
sons of truth and wisdom are abundant. They 
are the blossom and the fruit of human wisdom. 
They have been the delight of the wise, the 
pleasure of the aged, the instruction of the sim- 
ple, and the guides of youth. Happy is that 
nation whose current conversation and literature 
is full of them, and whose people love their max- 
ims of truth. But happier still are they who 
learn and practice the heaven-taught, earth- 
proven wisdom which they inculcate. 
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IND words do not cost much. Though they 
do not cost much, yet they accomplish much. 
They help one’s own good-nature and good-will. 
Soft words soften our souls. Angry words are 
fuel to the flame of wrath, and make it blaze the 
more fiercely. Kind words make other people 
good-natured. Cold words freeze people, and hot 
words scorch them, and bitter words make them 
bitter, and wrathful words make them wrathful. 
There is such a rush of all other kinds of words 
in our days that it seems desirable to give kind 
words a chance among them. There are vain 
words, and spiteful words, and silly words, and 
boisterous words, and warlike words. Kind 
words also produce their own image on men’s 
souls, 
Kind words can never die; 
Cherished and blest, 
God knows how deep they lie, 
Stored in the breast; 
Like childhood’s simple rhymes, 
Said o’er a thousand times, 
Go through all years and climes, 
The heart to cheer. 
Kind words can never die, 
Never die! never die! 
Kind words can never die; 
No, never die! 
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LEGENDS OF DUMPLING HILL—TOM 
BENNET., 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


eee struggle in the great battle began early 
and was unusually severe. Thoughtful by 
nature, and made reserved by the petty persecu- 
tions he had always undergone, he was not a 
favorite with the village boys; they could not un- 
derstand him; they called him craven and coward 
because he would not join in their mischievous 
frolics, nor fight, and the poverty and humble 
occupation of his mother was sufficient excuse 
for their making him their butt. To torture the 
unresisting is a propensity peculiar to boyhood, 
and the lads of Dumpling Hill formed no excep- 
tion to the general rule. It was no uncommon 
thing to find him when sent on an errand return 
bareheaded. Some one of his petty assailants 
would snatch off his hat, and, after playing foot- 
ball with it, would at last throw it up in a tree, 
or send it to swim in a pool of water, from which, 
although ultimately rescued, it was rendered 
altogether unfit for a covering for the head. 
Sometimes they pelted him with mud or other 
missiles quite as annoying, at others challenged 
him to a battle of fisticuffs, nicknamed him Tom 
Patch or Tom Cakes, in allusion to his well- 
mended clothes or his mother’s calling; in short, 
without really intending to be cruel, did their 
very best to make the boy’s life miserable. Tom 
had every disposition by nature to resent this 
bullying treatment, and often, often did he long 
to turn upon his assailants and give them battle, 
but he had promised his mother that he would 
not strike back nor render railing for railing, and 
he had as yet had firmness enough to resist the 
temptation of breaking his word. But those 
who thus exhibited what they deemed a manly 
spirit by this senseless bullying, although they 
did not fail to remark the flushed cheek, com- 
pressed lips, and eyes flashing with scorn and 
indignation, were too far removed from Tom’s 
standard of character to appreciate how strong 
was the effort by which he controlled self, or how 
severe the struggle by which he gained the vic- 
tory. Without vouchsafing a word he would 
walk quietly away, but, having reached his 
lowly home, and the softening shadows of his 
mother’s influence were shed over him, his anger 
would vanish, and his pent-up feelings find relief 
in detailing to her alone the annoyances which 
had so excited him. Sympathizing deeply in 
these his childish troubles, she nevertheless stead- 
ily inculcated the virtue of forbearance, and thus, 
his heart girded with silent fortitude, he kept on 
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in the even tenor of his way, alike unfearing and 
unresisting. 

The greatest of Tom’s tormentors was an arro- 
gant boy named George Tompkins, who, being 
the son of a rich father—one of the furriners 
whom Nancy did not like—thought he had a 
right to treat “Patch,” for so he always called 
our hero, as he pleased. Badly trained at home, 
believing himself superior to any other boy in the 
village, he, as he grew up, began to usurp power, 
and bully and oppress his fellows, more indeed 
to show his authority and importance than from 
a desire to oppress. Vain and overbearing, 
thoughtless rather than wicked, he played silly 
if not malicious pranks on all who were not able 
or willing to resist. But Tom, whose natural 
nobility he could not understand, was his steady 
butt. 

On one occasion, when he was standing sur- 
rounded by a group of boys, the widow’s son, re- 
turning from some errand, happened to pass by. 

“Took here, Tom, look here,” he cried, “the 
queerest thing you ever saw in your life.” 

Moved by the natural curiosity of childhood, 
Tom approached, but it was only to receive a 
handful of snuff in his eyes, which the treacher- 
ous lad threw without one thought of the pain 
he was inflicting both on the body and mind of 
his victim. All are not evil. Some who might 
thoughtlessly ridicule him as “Tom Patch,” or 
enjoy pelting him with mud, considered this as 
an outrage. “Shame, shame,” they cried as 
they saw the tears trickle from the closed eyes 
of the unoffending boy, who spoke no word of 
reproach, neither did he manifest the least in- 
tention of turning on his enemy. 

“George Tompkins,” said Sam Williams, a 
stout boy who stood by, and of a better as well 
as bolder spirit than the rest, “I have a notion 
to thrash you for this trick.” 

“Come on,” cried Tompkins, “I am ready for 
you as well as Patch. What’s the use of mak- 
ing a fuss about him? he’s nothing but a cake- 
woman’s son |!” 

“That’s no reason you should put his eyes 
out,” said Sam. ‘ Cake-women’s sons need their 
eyes just as much as carders and spinners. For 
my part I can’t see why one trade an’t as good 
as another.” 

George now became very angry; he stormed 
at Sam Williams, who, well versed in the lan- 
guage of retort, gave back word for word with 
interest. There was now every symptom of a 
regular fight; the boys formed a ring, and Sam, 
who was a regular wrestler, ready to begin, but 
Tom, who could not yet open his eyes, begged 
him not to get into trouble on his account, but 
if he wished to aid him help him to get home. 
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This new ally of Tom’s was a desperate hero 
in the sight of all the boys, and consequently 
much feared. George, however he might bully, 
was, nevertheless, an arrant coward, and the 
only thing as yet—as he said to himself—he had 
to thank Tom Bennet for was taking Sam Wil- 
liams away. On the way thither they met 
Nancy, who, having heard from Sam how the 
affair occurred, was loud in her invectives against 
the furriners, who, she said, thought themselves 
beyont any body. Full of benevolence as of 
irritability, she immediately procured a pan of 
new milk, and, proceeding on her errand of mercy, 
reached the widow’s cottage almost as soon 
as did the boys. This soothing remedy at once 
applied to the injured eyes the inflammation sub- 
sided, and by the next day were as well as ever. 
Nevertheless, the affair served as a topic for vil- 
lage gossip, and many called on Mrs. Bennet and 
advised her “to prosecute,” but to all such she 
uniformly replied that to do so would not mend 
the matter, and the boy’s father was certainly 
not to blame. George, however, got into dis- 
favor for a time on account of it; he heard of it 
in all the school-boy-quarrels, and, like all others 
of his stamp, instead of profiting by the lesson 
he might have received was only the more im- 
bittered against Tom, and only studied how he 
could most annoy him and provoke Sam Williams, 
who had dared to come forth as his champion. 

Notwithstanding Tom’s ungainly appearance, 
he had always had two warm friends in the com- 
munity, who constantly spoke in his favor when 
any thing was urged against him. ‘Two or three 
times when he had been tempted to go on a fish- 
ing or nutting frolic with the other boys, and 
they had got into trouble through some of them 
trampling over grain-fields, or stealing fruit out 
of gardens, the whole matter had been blamed 
on him—he had no father to protect him, and 
his mother was very poor, and, as well known, 
never resented any thing, but bore all meekly. 
But if on this occasion she could not muster 
up courage to defend her boy, our old friend 
Nancy and Billy Murphy, the schoolmaster, did; 
they ferreted the affair to the utmost, found out 
the real culprits, and thus exonorated Tom 
from all blame. From this time, however, Tom 
avoided the society of the boys as much as pos- 
sible; refused to go bird-nesting on Sundays, or 
to fish in the “ Silver Brook,” or to go swimming 
in the “Salmon Pond;” so most of them became 
his enemies, they could not have told why, and 
ridiculed and mocked him whenever they could. 
As he grew up to maturer boyhood he became 
quieter than ever, and many voted him gloomy 
and morose when he was only retiring. Our old 








peculiar fancy for the boy; it certainly was not 
that she had any idea of the noble emotions that 
lay slowly developing in that shrouded heart, or 
dream that any particular advancement, further 
than that secured by patient industry, awaited 
him; it was but the kindly sympathies of her 
impulsive nature, rudely shown indeed, but steady 
in their exercise toward the orphan boy. Her 
kind heart at first led her to pity one who was 
so poor, and, as she expressed it, “disolate and 
prosecuted,” but afterward, and as she lived in 
close neighborhood with Mrs. Bennet, the quiet 
forbearance, unpretending demeanor, and oblig- 
ing disposition of both mother and son, called 
forth a true and honest affection which neither 
time nor circumstances ever changed. 

The other friend was Mr. Murphy, the village 
schoolmaster, a plain old man, who looked be- 
yond the surface of things and judged accord- 
ingly. As he gazed into the boy’s dark, express- 
ive eyes and remarked what a world of meaning 
was sent through those “windows of the soul,” 
varying from the brightest glances of intelligence 
to the deepest earnestness of serious thought, he 
predicted that, in spite of patched clothes and 
homely raising, “Tom Bennet, if he did not 
get spoiled by bad company or bad habits, to 
which as yet he had shown no liking, would 
make something yet which the lads who now 
mocked could never climb up to.” 

The old man, however, did not limit his friend- 
ship to words only, but, finding that Mrs. Bennet 
was really too poor to send him to school, and 
besides could not spare him every day, Mr. Mur- 
phy proposed that he should take his place in 
the school-house at such times as he could, and 
come up to his house, which was in the village, 
every evening, where he would hear him recite 
the lessons he studied at home, or give him exer- 
cises in arithmetic, and besides all this lend him 
the books he had not the means to buy. There 
is great pleasure in instructing one who is anx- 
ious to learn, and the old man found a full re- 
ward in the rapid unfolding of the rich mind he 
was so charitably cultivating. He was poor, but 
the energetic and benevolent can always find a 
field for active charity, and so he gave what Tom 
learned to prize more than money, namely, in- 
struction, and the boy, being above receiving 
favors without trying at least to make a return, 
found time enough between his numerous duties 
to cut up all the old teacher’s wood, for the 
latter being a cripple, could not do it himself, 
Thus the two went on, reciprocating favors, till 
our hero attained his tenth year, at which age he 
was as mature as most boys at twelve. The 
spelling-lessons received here in this vestibule of 


friend Nancy, strange to say, had always had a ! the temple of science soon enabled him to remark 
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the ridiculous spelling on the sign over his moth- 
er's door, and that of the “Black Bare.” He 
procured by some means a brush and some paint, 
and quietly erased the obnoxious letters from 
both, leaving only the emblems to make their 
own explanation. 

The annoyances and tricks of the boys con- 
tinued. We will not attempt to detail them, 
but only mention one or two incidents that oc- 
curred, as it seryes to throw additional light on 
the character thus forming amid trials and pov- 
erty, and how the moral sunshine can keep away 
the. darkness that otherwise would gather by 
trying ever to overcome evil with good. On the 
first occasion to which we allude Tom had been 
at school, and in recess time was playing at pins, 
in those days a very common amusement. George 
Tompkins came up to watch the sport; the game 
was close, and Tom and his competitor became a 
good deal excited. The latter was a favorite 
with Tompkins, who, finding his friend likely to 
be beaten, snatched up the hat and flung it out, 
pins and all, into the mud. It was our hero’s 
hat, and in a sad condition when he picked it up, 
and, exasperated by the arrogance of the act as 
well as by the shouts and laughter of the rest, 
he forgot his usual self-control and addressed 
some words of sharp reproach to Tompkins, who 
stood silent for a moment, amazed that Bennet 
should dare to speak thus to him. 

“You poor, beggarly scamp,” he cried, “do 
you know who you are speaking to?” 

“I do indeed,” said Tom coolly. 

“Take that, then,” cried George as he struck 
hım in the face with his fist. 

“Hit him back—give it to him, Tom,” now 
resounded on all sides. Tom, however, was no 
fighter, and if he had been his enemy’s blow had 
completely disabled him. The blood spouted 
from his nose and mouth; the boys were not 
only astounded but greatly terrified, and as he 
staggered and seemed ready to faint, the teacher 
was called. The old man washed the blood from 
Tom’s face, which exhibited strong marks of the 
violence of the blow, and, having heard a true 
statement of the whole affair from the others 
who were present, threatened to tell George’s 
father, not only of this occurrence but all the 
previous ill-treatment Tom had received from his 
son. George was frightened; he knew his father 
would not tolerate such proceedings, and, having 
offered a humble apology to Tom, and promised 
better behavior in the future, Mr. Murphy was 
induced to forego his purpose, particularly as the 
injured lad joined in the request. 

Tom at first resolved that he would not tell his 
mother of this last provocation, for he was care- 
ful to save her from all trouble; but he had to 
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account for his bruised face, and so he related 
the affair just as it happened, and concluded by 
declaring how hard had been the struggle with 
himself in forbearing to return the blow. 

“ Mother,” he said, “they will call me a cow- 
ard, and treat me worse than ever. The boys 
said I ought to stand up for my rights, and I did 
want—O, how I did want to strike him when 
the boys all hallooed, ‘Hit him back—fair play I 
Mother, I can not tell you how badly I wanted 
to strike him.” 

We have said that Mrs. Bennet was a person 
of few words and read but few books, for she had 
not time. One, however, she did read, and 
profitably too, and as it was lying on her lap at 
the time he was confessing his desire to take 
his own part, she showed him what was there 
inculcated as the truer heroism. She pointed to 
the page whereon is written, “ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty, and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
This lesson, with some arguments of her own 
that she used, once more restored Tom to his 
usual equanimity, although the events of this 
day served to estrange him yet farther from the 
village boys, and made him more distant than 
ever. Nevertheless, one good effect followed; 
George Tompkins, either afraid or ashamed, 
ceased his mockery altogether, and Tom, keeping 
himself, not morosely, but as much aloof from 
the others as possible, went to school as often as 
he could, each day developing the strong ele- 
ments that lay unsuspected beneath that cold 
surface, and were to form the basis of his future 


character. 
— oCo 


HESTER, THE SLAVE. 





BY MRS. L. A. HOLDICH. 





ANY years ago, while on a visit to the South, 

I sat one evening in an old-fashioned gar- 

den, as beautiful as a poetic creation of Spenser 
or Milton. 

In our cold climate, with its brief Summers and 
five months’ Winter, one can gcargely imagine the 
luxuriant beauty of the unghilled/ flowers that in 
those warmer regions Pl byd and blossom 
of “their own sweet will.” ‘THe yellow jasmin 
of our hothouses is but a mockery of the vine 
which there encircles the bark of lofty trees and 
garnishes them with its polished leaves and golden 
blossoms. Coy flowers that we can only coax 
into bloom by artificial soil, there spread and 
flourish till they are rooted out by the gar- 
dener like so many weeds. This is the case 
with the passion-flower, which needs no winter 
defense, while the roses of Christmas blow in the 
open air. 
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The garden I speak of, as it appeared to 
my youthful eyes that evening, has lived in my 
memory ever since, a gorgeous, “sweet-scented 
picture,” which language is not rich enough to 
describe. I think it will always live there till 
T go where flowers are immortal, and where there 
is “no more night.” 

It was a pleasant, peace-breathing spot then, 
without a prophecy of the dire conflict that is now 
existing among us. Yet perhaps one more expe- 
rienced and foreseeing than I, might even then 
have heard the murmur of the coming tempest 
and seen the 


“Slow storm-clouds gestant with the heat 
Of undeveloped lightnings.” 


Had they listened to the story Iam going to 
tell, they might have said, “ Heaven’s ear is not 
closed against the cry of the oppressed who have 
no comforter; retribution for such wrongs comes 
slowly but surely.” 

A tall, dusky form sat beside me in that an- 
tique garden. She held a pretty white baby in 
- her arms, which she kissed repeatedly. 

“ Mammy may kiss the dear baby much as she 
pleases, may n’t she, honey ?” 

“Could wt you always kiss your babies as 
much as you like, Aunt Hester?” I asked. 

“Miss Selina never let me kiss the baby’s face. 
She said I must allays kiss its hands.” 

Then she went on caressing her nursling, appar- 
ently as much to its gratification as herown. It 
laid its soft, fair cheek against the dark-hued face 
of the nurse, who at that age was more to it than 
its own mother. 

“ How long have you lived at Woodlawn, Aunt 
Hester?” I asked. 

“I come when master Thomas was a baby. I 
does wt know how many years ago that is.” 

The births of the children of the family were 
the eras of her life. 

“ And now you love them so much,” I said, as 
a party of little ones rushed from behind a huge 
holly where they had, been playing hide-and-seek 
with two little colored girls, sub-servants to Aunt 
Hester in the nursery. 

“ Ah, yes, Miss L.,’t is my luck to be allays git- 
ting to love what’s took right away from me. I 
wish I could stop loving.” 

“Q, I would n’t want to stop loving. It makes 
one happier.” 

“T s’pose it does make such as you happier, 
Miss L.” 

“As me?” 

“Yes, Miss L., you isn’t a slave, to have every 
thing God Almighty gin you took away.” 

That was a new view of the subject. I had 
been some time in a slave State, but the dark 











side of the institution had not been seen by me 
as yet. 

When the children ran away to play, Aunt 
Hester told me her story. It seemed a sad one 
then, yet no sadder than many a one I have heard 
since. 

“JT lived with Mr. Dinwiddie in Virginia,” she 
said. ‘I never know’d my father nor mother, I 
was a little young thing when I was married, and 
my husband was young, too. He was a likely 
boy, but master always said that he was cross 
and sulky. I don’t know about it,’ continued 
poor Aunt Hester; “may be he was, but he was 
kind to me and low’d his children a heap. They 
sold him South. Master said that I could get 
plenty more husbands when I asked him, please 
not send Sam away. That made me mad. I said 
I never would have another; and I never did. I 
had three boys took from me and sent off, I don’ 
no’ where. Then I had only one girl left—Ro- 
sanna. I thought I’d got use to every thing till 
master talk’d ’bout selling her too. But I bege’d 
and plead so hard that he gin that up. My little 
Neddy was born five months after Sam was sent 
off. I tried not to love him; but I could n’t help 
it. He was the likeliest of any of my children, 
Master said he would let me keep him for cer- 
tain. Ned and I had a nice little room to sleep 
in by ourselves, and I learn’d him to say the 
prayers that the white children in the house said. 
Nobody told me so, but I know’d he had a soul 
to save as well as they.” 

“QO, dear, Aunt Hester, yes, a soul as dear to 
God as theirs.” 

“So I thought, and I lik’d to have him kneel 
down at night and say, ‘Now I lay me? He was 
a beautiful singer, too, He got a heap of pennies 
from the white ladies and gentlemen for singing 
for them. His voice was like a mocking-bird’s, 
He could make it say any thing. But one wild 
little thing he pick’d up, nobody knows where. 
He liked to sing that better than any thing else. 
Did you ever hear it, Miss L. ?” 

And then toa mournful, yet triumphant tune, 
very wild and thrilling, Aunt Hester rather 
chanted than sung the following lines: 


“Angels come for sister Flora, 
Over the river; 
Take her on their silver wings 
Over the river. 
We will go to sister Flora, 
Over the river; 
Take us, angels, on your wings, 
Over the river.” 


“I’d have been right happy then,” she con- 
tinued, “only I was allays afeard. If any strange 
man come ’bout the place I allays hired little 
Neddy to keep out the way. Sometimes ’t was 
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hard to do it, for he liked to be into every 
thing. But he was such a piert little fellow that 
I know’d if a slave-dealer once got his eye on 
him, he’d try to coax him out of master; and 
master had more slaves than money. 

“One day when I went to carry some work to 
Miss Amelia, I saw master talking with a mighty 
bad-looking man in the hall. I know’d he wasn’t 
a gentleman the minute I looked at him. Such 
folks as he allays carries their trade in their 
eye. ¢ 
“The next day I was setting sewing in the 
door, and Ned was sailing paper boats in the run 
close by, when master came up. He look’d at 
Ned, but had n’t a kind word to say to him that 
day. 

“<Ned’s grown a big boy, Hester. It’s time he 
was doing something besides sailing paper boats,’ 
he said, speaking very rough. 

“My heart sunk clear down. 
was coming, but I spoke up— 


_I know’d what 


“<«Tf master ’d please to set Neddy at some 


work, he’d do it” 

««Well, we must do something with him. We’ll 
see.’ 

“Then he went away. 

“ I went right’cross the lot up to Miss Amelia. 
She was singing to herself as gay as a lark, so 
pretty and innocent, setting by the window look- 
ing out towards the mountains and the river. 
She was a sweet young lady, and allays had a 
pleasant word for all. The servants loved her 
dearly. 

“< How pretty the hills look, Aunt Hester,’ she 
said, ‘all covered over with red-bud! I shall have 
to say good-by to them one of these days, and 
I shall be sorry!’ 

“I knew that she was thinking ’bout being 
married, but I could n’t talk about any thing but 
Ned. 

“<O, Miss Amelia, I said, ‘does master mean 
to sell Ned?” 

“She started, and turned as red as a rose. 

“ «Sell Ned, Hester! Why do you ask such a 
question ? 

“OQ, Miss Amelia, you’r afeard of thunder and 
git sick afore you see the cloud. Now thar’s 
something that allays tells me when my chil- 
dren’s goin’ to be took off, and then I git heart- 
sick,’ 

“« But they won’t be taken. 
ised,” 

“‘ Miss Amelia, they allays promise, 
nothin.’ 


Papa has prom- 


T aint 


“¢Pana’s promises are something, Aunt Hes- 
g, | 


? 


ter. 
“‘ Miss Amelia, he’s got to raise a heap of money 
to pay for the house and furniture he’s gi’n you; 
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and ’t will take a on more to pay for your wed- 
ding clothes.’ 

“ Miss Amelia turned redder yet. 

“TIl have no wedding clothes if Ned ’s to be 
the price for them, and no house neither,’ 

“«They’s all bought and got to be paid for, 
Miss Amelia. I heard master tell missus so his- 
self.’ 

“«T’ll speak to papa—do n’t be uneasy, Aunty. 
Sell Ned, indeed! Papa would wt think of it. 
Besides, Mr. Middleton would n’t want me on such 
terms.’ 

“T know’d Mr. Middleton would n’t care who 
was sold, so he got the money; but I would wt 
tell Miss Amelia so, dear young lady. She loved 
him, and thought he was like her—which he 
never was—and we all know’dit. Somehow, Miss 
L., we slaves gits mighty sharp ’bout spying out 
folks. We knows what they is better than our 
masters and missusses ees Fine feathers don’t 
make fine birds with us.’ 

“ When I went home, Ned was singing to ce 
self, and making baby-houses out of acorns that 
fell off the big oak-tree by the door. 

“See, mamma, says he, ‘I’m building a house, 
and when I’m a man I’ll build one for you.’ 

“<: He’d allays said he ’d be a carpenter, so he 
could build mea house. I goes in and sets down 
to sew on a dress of Miss Amelia’s. I’ll never 
forget that dress. I remember every bit of lace 
and every flower I sewed on it. O, how I hated 
it! I allays grew sick and weak when I had to 
dress Miss Amelia in it. I would n’t tell her so, 
or she’d never have put it on; but it was like 
some silver she once read to me about in the 
Bible, that was called the ‘price of blood” To buy 
such things for the young ladies, our children are 
sold. 

“As I trimmed the dress T heard the wide gate 
open, and saw the very man who had been talk- 
ing to master in the morning come down the 
avenue. I know’d that he was a slave-dealer, 
and that he wanted Ned. I jump’d up and 
catched the little fellow in my arms. I tried to 
draw him in the house, but he saw the man’s 
horse, and broke away from me and ran towards 
it. The man had stopped by the door and ask’d 
me to give him a drink of water. I carried him 
some in a gourd, but he said that it was warm, 
and that I must bring him some fresher out of 
the spring. I tried to coax Ned to go with me, 
but he stood patting the horse and would n’t stir 
away from it. The man said, why didn’t I go 
and get the water, so I had to go, though I was 
all of a tremble. 

“My back was just turned when I heard the 
man say, ‘ Little fellow, would n’t you like a ride 
on my fine horse? i] 
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“I turned round quick, and saw Ned looking 
mighty well pleased, with his bare feet in the 
stirrup reaching up to the man. Before I could 
speak he had him before him in the saddle. I 
screamed out, ‘O, Neddy, come down, the man’s 
fooling you. He’s going to carry you off and 
sell you.’ 

“J don’t think he heard me. He was looking 
up in the trader’s face and laughing at some- 
thing he was saying to him. They set off on a 
hard canter, and my child was gone.” 

“Gone!” I said. 

“Gone, clean gone.” 

Here the poor creature covered her face with 
her hands and rocked backward and forward. I 
could not speak one word. What comfort could 
I give her? But a vail fell from before my eyes 
at that moment. The magnitude of the evil all 
around me was for the first time clearly seen. 
Hester did not shed as many tears as I. She 
rarely wept. Repeated sorrows seemed to. have 
toned her down to a state of patient, unexpect- 
ing sadness. The noble creature, always em- 
ployed for others, seemed rarely to think of her- 
self, and I had not known her allude to her past 
history before. After a few moments she went 
on in her usual calm, monotonous voice— 

“T went on like a wild beast at first, and 
would n’t hear a word master had to say to me. 
He tried to make out that it was best all round 
for me and Ned to be parted. He talked mighty 
mild till I rared up so that I made him mad. 
Then he said he’d have me tied up and whipped 
for being saucy. I told him to do it, I did wt 
care any thing about the whipping. They might 
whip me to death—I wished they would. You 
see, Miss L., 1’d got’bove’em all. Master felt 
mighty bad, and went off without calling Philip 
to tie me up. He sent Miss Amelia to me. She 
put her arms around my neck and cried. I 
could n’t cry a drop, but that dear young lady’s 
tears made me softer like. I gin up, and told 
her to tell master I was sorry for my behavior. 

“When Miss Amelia was married I was gin to 
her, and she begged so hard that Rosanna, my 
last child, might be with me that Mr. Middleton 
bought ‘her. She’d grown to be a right smart 

irl. 
; “ When Miss Amelia’s first baby was born she 
called me to her and put it im my arms. 

“Aunt Hester, she said, ‘I give my dear lit- 
tle boy to you because you are so faithful and 
good.’ s 

“QO, don’t, Miss Amelia,’ I said, ‘I don’ 
want to love any more children. Please do n't.’ 

“But she said, ‘Little baby, Aunt Hester 
won't have you, and nobody could take such good 
‘eare of you. Poor little baby !’ 








“Tcouldn’t stand that. I stretched ont my 
arms for the little fellow, and I always had 
charge of him afterwards. No use in trying, 
Miss L., I loved him just as good as I could, and 
Miss Amelia was contented. 

“The baby’s name was Edward. One day 
Miss Amelia said, ‘ You need n’t call him master 
Edward, Aunt Hester, Call him Neddy, and 
he ’ll be more like your own.’ 

“But I never called him so. No, I could n't, 
nohow. Miss Amelia had three children, and 
then died. The youngest was buried in the 
coffin with her. Master took on dreadful for a 
time. Then he went north to see his friends 
who had moved thar ’bout a year before. Before 
Miss Amelia died she gaye the little ones into 
my care. They were left with me when master 
went north. They were mighty nice children, 
and I loved them dearly, especially the little 
Miss Alice, who was n’t two years old. She slept 
with me at night, and would hardly go out of 
my arms all day. 

“Master came back from the North and said 
he was going to send the children on thar to 
live with his mother. I didn’t want to go 
north, but he said if I didn’t go he must get 
another nurse for little Alice, and I was ’feard 
the new nurse would n’t use her well. Besides, 
master Edward was n’t strong, and a stranger 
would n’t know how to take care of him like me. 
I felt mighty bad ’bout going on account of 
Rosanna. 

“(I’ll take as good care of Rosanna when 
you’re gone as I do now,’ master said. 

“ But I told him, ‘O, master, I’m ’feard you Il 
sell her when I’m gone.’ 

“Master said, ‘How can you think of such a 
thing, Hester, when you’re only going to oblige 
me? You’re very foolish.’ 

“But I couldn’t help saying back, ‘ Master, 
I’ve been promised things so often that never 
come to pass.’ 

“«There’s no reason that I should sell Ro- 
sanna, master said then. ‘I want her for my 
housekeeper. You know she and you were the 
only ones your mistress could ever trust with the 
keys.’ 

“T know’d there was something in that; but I 
said, ‘Master, I’m ’feard I shall freeze north.’ 

“He laughed at that and said he ’d give 
orders to have plenty of fire in my room. So I 
looked at Rosanna and felt I couldn’t go, and 
then at Miss Amelia’s little children and felt I 
couldn’t stay. They cried at the thought of my 
not going with them, especially when master 
told them he was going to send Celia for their 
nurse. They could n’t bear Celia. 

“After studying it all over I made up my 
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mind to go with the children. Rosanna broke 
right down when we went off, for she was mighty 
fond of the children; but I tried to keep up, 
especially when master said if I would n’t go 
Celia must. 

“T says to master, ‘Master, I goes for love of 
Miss Amelia’s children, You’ll be good to my 
poor girl, won’t you?’ 

“He said he allays had and allays would. I 
had it mighty hard at the North. The cold 
pinched me, and‘I had a heap of things to do 
there that never come to me at the South. But 
the children grow’d strong and big, and I tried to 
be contented. 

“After I had been there a year a letter came 
from master to his sister. She didn’t tell me 
any thing that was in it. I wondered at it, 
because she was allays free to speak about mas- 
ter’s letters before. 

“So at last I said, 
Agnes? 

“ ‘Quite well, thank you, Hester,’ 

“ «Is he coming on to see the children?” 

“She said, ‘My brother ’s going to be married, 
Hester,’ 

“I was struck up in a heap; but | felt worse 
yet when she said, ‘He is to marry Miss Selina 
Pendleton, whom you know.’ 

“<O, Miss Selina Pendleton! She was called 
the grandest and handsomest lady in the coun- 
try, I said. ‘But she do wt look like Miss 
Amelia, and she isn’t like her nohow. I didn’t 
think master ’d forget Miss Amelia a’ready,’ 

“< He hasn't forgot her, Hester, but he thinks 
it’s best for the children,’ 

“«Then, I s’pose, master ‘ll send for us all 
home.’ 

“<: He’ll take both the children home.’ 

“‘He wont leave me, I’m sure, Miss Agnes,’ 

“Then all came out. 

“*You see, Hester, Miss Selina says you spoil 
the children, and that it’s better for them to 
have a new nurse.’ 

“<A new nurse and keep me here forever 
away from Rosanna! No, Miss Agnes, I goes if 
the children goes. A hard time the poor little 
darlings ’ll have with new nurse and new mother. 
Besides, I’m dying to see my girl.’ 

“‘ Miss Agnes didn’t seem to know how to say 
what she’d got to; but at last she spoke out. 

“* Rosanna is n’t at Woodlawn now,’ 

“My heart jumped right into my throat, just 
as it did when the trader carried’ Neddy off. I 
said to Miss Agnes, ‘Has master sold Rosanna?’ 

“*Yes, Hester, but he’s also sold you to the 
same person.’ 

“T couldn’t speak a word. I looked so that 
master Edward, and Miss Alice, and Miss Agnes 


‘How is master, Miss 








| went into fits, 


all set off a-crying. Then Miss Agis paid; 1O, 
Alice, go kiss your dear old mammy.’ 

“Then Miss Alice screamed out, ‘No, no, she 
is wt old mammy. You shan’t call her so, 
She’s new mammy—dear, pretty, new mammy.’ 

“She climbed up on my lap, and kissed and 
hugged me and cried. There was plenty of tears 


“out o thar eyes, none come from mine. 


“After a while Miss Agnes, who did feel 
mighty bad, said, ‘You know Mrs. Middleton’s 
brother has moved to Louisiana, but he took 
several slaves from Virginia. He thought so 
much of Rosanna that he offered your master a 
very high price for her, but he would n’t sell her 
unless he ’d take you too. I’m sure, Hester, 
there ’ll be comfort in your being together.’ 

“I did n’t see whar comfort was, ’specially 
when Miss Alice and master Edward began to 
scream out, ‘O, mammy! mammy! do wt go 
away and leave us!’ 

“I’d got to give up my own child or Miss 
Amelia’s. I saw that plain. I must stay with 
the poor children or they ’d go into Miss Selina’s 
hands and Celia’s. I know’d ’em both. Hard 
masters they ’d make to them tender little 
orphans. It was mighty bad to let poor Rosanna 
go south without me; but she was a woman, and 
could take care of herself as well as any slave 
can. But I thought I’d get Miss Agnes to write 
and ask master John Dinwiddie if he would n’t 
give up the bargain and let us both stay with 
old master. 

“Miss Agnes felt mighty bad about the affair, 
and cried a heap. She ’d been north long enough 
to hate to hear of people’s being bought and sold. 
I heard her tell old Mrs. Middleton that instead 
of master’s selling me south he ought to give 
me free, cause I’d took good care of his children. 
She wrote to her brother a good many times 
*bout getting back Rosanna and me, but master 
John didn’t want to give us up. At last he 
consented to let me stay on account of his sister’ s 
children. 

“When master was married he brought Miss 
Selina on to see his kin at the North. She was 
handsome, but had a sharp temper. I saw plain 
enough that she didn’t want me with the chil- 
dren, but I know’d they could n’t do without me. 
I thought I’d just go straight on and take no 
notice of any thing, and that after a while she’d 
get over not liking me. I ’spose I did spoil Miss 
Alice some. She was a passionate little thing, 
but she was mighty loving, and one word fons 
me would put her all right. Her new mother 
tried to set her and master Edward agin me. 
She could n’t do it, though. One day she shut 
master Edward up in a dark closet till he ’most 
I begged and prayed her to let 
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him out, but she would n’t do it. I was ’most 
crazy, and said, ‘You an’t fit to govern Miss 
Amelia’s children nohow.’ 

“I shouldnt have said so, but I felt so bad 
about the child being shut up in the dark and 
sobbing his life out. Miss Selina turned round 
and struck me in the face. She ought n’t to 
have done it, for I was old enough to be 
her grandmother. She wanted master to have 
me whipped, but he said he could n’t do that. 
He sold me to Mr. Beresford here. The children 
broke their hearts bout my leaving them, but 
master Edward did n’t live very long. Miss 
Alice grew up a beautiful young lady. She 
writes to me now often and sends me presents.” 

“Do you ever hear from Rosanna?” I asked 
Aunt Hester. 

“Rosanna died on her way out to Louisiana.” 

“Youve never heard from Ned?” 

“Miss L., I did hear from Ned. One evening 
when master had gone on his circuit, and mistress 
with him, the children found a sick colored boy 
lying in that lane at the foot of the garden. 
They came running in to tell us. I was just 
bathing the baby and could n't leave him, but 
Mrs, Darwin went down to see him. She found 
a colored boy sure enough. He’d been dropped 
there by a slaye-dealer from a gang he was driv- 
ing, because he was sick and could walk no 
farther. Mrs. Darwin spoke to him, but he 
would n’t answer. She got two of the men to 
carry him into the wash-house down by the river 
and put a pillow under his head. When I went 
down to him she was speaking to him "bout the 
Savior and ’bout dying, but he just shut his eyes 
tight and wouldn’t look at her. As soon as I 
looked at that ragged boy my heart went right 
to him. I said, ‘Honey, won’t you have a 
drink ?” s 

“ He opened his eyes and looked a kind o’ wild. 
Then he said, ‘Mammy.’ It was my poor Ned. 
God knows how he come to be dropped right 
thar. I s’pose it was that I might help him at 
the last. I was allays thankful for it. I staid 
with him till he died the next evening. Mrs. 
Darwin tended the baby for me so I might nt 
leave him. He could n’t tell me any thing, but 
he died peaceful, and I seemed to feel that he 
went home. Once when I thought he was gone 
he opened his eyes and sung out pretty strong 
the old tune, 


“ Angels come for sister Flora.’ 


“I said, ‘Has they come for you, Neddy 
dear?’ 

“He did n’t make me no answer, but just 
dropped off. I was glad I could lay him out, 
and Master Beresford gin him a beautiful funeral. 
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The young men walked ahead of the coffin, 


singing, 
“*« Angels come for brother Neddy.’ 


“ Master says I shall lie long side of him down 
by the big rock thar. I guess they won’t sell me 
any more. I’m mighty old and wore out now. 
They could wt get much for me, and missus 
would n’t like to have any body else nurse the 
children.” 

This faithful slave, with qualities that would 
have entitled her to rank with the noblest 
daughters of the land, died two years afterward 
in the family of Mr. Beresford. She was buried 
beside her son, and a tombstone marks their 
resting-place. In her last illness her mind seemed 
to go back to former days. She talked of Alice 
as if she were a little child, still dependent on 
her care, and her last words: were, “O, take care 
of her! Don’t let her fall 

Faithful, noble creature! What a system is 
that which made your life a life of torture, and 
the tender, motherly feelings that God gave you 
a source of deep and continued misery ! 


SCO 


EVER CHANGING. 


BY ABBIE F. EMERY. 


EvER changing are the shadows, 
Moving silently and fast, 

Flitting o’er life’s checkered pathway 
Like the visions of the past; 

Wak’ning memories sad and tearful, 
Memories, too, all clear and bright; 

Thus they ’re changing, ever changing 
From the morning till the night. 


Ever changing is the sunlight, 
Now a gleam and then a clond; 
How they gather misty vapors, 
Wrap the earth in tearful shroud, 
Till the storm of life is over, 
And the mists are swept away! 
Then the gleaming golden sunlight 
Seems like dawn of endless day. 


Ever changing are our pleasures; 
Now we’re joyous, now we 're sad, 
Short-lived as the morning dewdrop 
Trifles that have made us glad. 
They who have no hope in heaven= 
Father, help them lest they sink! 
Loudly call, and O, receive them 
Ere they reach the river's brink. 


Ever changing are our sorrows, 
There’s no life all filled with gloom; 

Oft a gleam of joy will enter 
From the cradle to the tomb. 

Ever changing joys and sorrows— 
May we look, O God, to thee! 

Guide us to that better portion, 
Heaven and immortality. 
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COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


BY THRACE TALMON. 


R. MADISON said to Miss Martineau when 
she was in this country that the United 
States had been “ useful in proving things before 
held impossible.” In nothing is this truer than 
of the education of women. We have demon- 
strated to a certainty that the one sex is as capa- 
ble of receiving what is termed a liberal educa- 
tion as the other and stronger. 

It is a law of political economy that the sup- 
ply should equal the demand, We apprehend 
that the demand for the right education of those 
whom nature has intended for wives, mothers, or 
other feminine relation has not yet been ade- 
quately supplied. Our sex has learned much, 
but not enough. It might be well for individu- 
als to exchange the knowledge of some “ highest 
branches” for what the French call savoir faire— 
the knowing how to do, and also the knowing 
of many things which too often escape between 
the interstices of closely-packed attainments of 
mere pretension. 

It is not desirable that women should have 
prescribed to them the same course of study as 
men, Their Creator has not made them to act 
Whenever 


manhood in any one of its phases. 
they do thus change the design of nature they 


become an anomaly. Hence it should not be 
reckoned a thing approvable for a woman to 
attempt to secure the same kind of education as 
is furnished her brothers. 

In all the higher institutions of learning for 
females that we have visited not one has been 
found where sufficient time and instruction were 
allowed to fit the pupil for practical life—that 
life which each had to live a few years later. 
While they demonstrated problems in the higher 
mathematics, their compositions and letters were 
seen to be strangely destitute of many graces of 
arrangement, style, and evidence of a general 
understanding of what they were expected to do 
and say. While they conversed in very misera- 
ble French, their mother tongue, the incompara- 
ble Saxon, was frequently broken into bad gram- 
mar or worse provincialisms. Such expressions 
as, “An’t you jest come?” “There is a good 
many,” “Good eyenin’,” etc., with occasional ex- 
clamations from the commonest vocabulary of 
slang—altogether in a thick, crowded, often un- 
intelligible enunciation—are in use by those who 
are called fine scholars. Let me not be thought 
too critical or sweeping in this statement. You, 
my reader, have only to place yourself in any of 
our “female colleges” or “seminaries” for only 
one hour to be satisfied of this truth. No person 


is always infallible in the right use of the best 
language; but it is one thing to be aware of your 
deficiencies or mistakes, and another to persevere 
in the habit of incorrectness. 

But these are but a tithe of the superficialities 
and inaccuracies which commonly obtain currency 
in one of the establishments where Greek and 
trigonometry and kindred branches are dispensed. 
Not that we undervalue the acquisition of any 
such knowledge as that last-named; far from it. 
We ask only for an equal attention, at least, to 
matters which are far more important in real 
life. 

Another desideratum we have found in these 
institutions, to be information upon many sub- 
jects which an educated woman in the various 
positions of common life is expected to possess. 
We know of a “junior class” in one of our 
female colleges, which numbered young ladies 
from the higher grade of society, who were 
versed in the lore of the classics, but could not 
affirm that they had ever heard of the historian 
Prescott. To meet this and kindred deficiencies, 
time should be appropriated for thorough in- 
struction in those things which at present receive 
little or no attention for want of provision of 
suitable instruction and opportunity. It by no 
means happens that an excellent teacher of math- 
ematics is qualified to give instruction in history, 
biography, or belles-lettres. It requires a long 
period of liberal culture by means of reading, 
conversation, correspondence, and hard personal 
study to be well adapted to instruct others in 
general literature. No teacher can excel in 
every department of instruction. Hence in- 
struction should be apportioned into as many 
departments as the wants of the institution de- 
mand, and teachers thoroughly versed in each 
provided, and distinctly separated in their in- 
struction. One who teaches a little of mathe- 
matics, a little of language, more of something 
else, and thus through the list of studies can do 
justice to nothing, can be interested thoroughly 
in nothing, and, consequently, the pupils receive 
but inadequate return for their outlay. 

A college for women should be so liberally 
endowed that it can afford to furnish suitable 
instruction, or, in other circumstances, it should 
not be entitled to the high designation which it 
assumes, Common consent should give it only 
its due, 

With such means a faculty of instruction 
should be provided with the strictest reference to 
the needs of the institution. The Board of 
Trustees, or whoever has the right to engage 
these individuals to whom is to be committed 
such momentous interests, would do wisely, 
however unpopularly, if they took the liberty to 
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question the candidates for the most important 
trust something in this wise: 

(Trustees to the prospective president.) Have 
you applied to us for the chief reason that no 
other equally-eligible position appears wherein 
you may wear thè respectable honors of your 
high and august titles with so little individual 
expenditure of energy and labor? If you design 
to write a book while in the discharge of the office 
under notice, have you that rare faculty of confin- 
ing your thoughts on your classes and leaving 
your manuscript work in your private study? In 
the distribution of instruction among the faculty 
do you wish to give out thrice as much labor as 
you reserve for yourself to those who do not 
receive one-half your salary and represent the 
weaker sex? Have you “the wisdom of a ser- 
pent” combined with “the harmlessness of a 
dove?” or, im other words, can you “see all 
other’s faults and feel your own” more readily 
than any others, and would you pluck out your 
right eye sooner than you would be guilty of 
baseness or a wrong motive? 

(Trustees to the prospective principal.) Can 
you meekly hear the praise of another lady, and 
that other an associate teacher? Can you on 
all occasions so conduct toward those persons 
who are in a measure dependent upon you as to 
answer the obligation to do to others as you 
would have them do to you in like circum- 
stances? Can you kindly receive advice from 
persons whose duty it is to advise you? or have 
you such unlimited confidence in yourself as to 
secretly if not openly refuse the least suggestion 
for your good? Do you ever vary from the 
truth in word or deed? Have you a taste for 
putting every one “in their place” except your- 
self? Can you bear success and favor without 
evident giddiness? or yet worse, a state of ossi- 
fication of the-heart? 

Having answered the above questions satis- 
factorily, all of which has been proven to be 
of the utmost relevancy, especially that in regard 
to truth, it should be seen that the lady principal 
is a person who possesses the gift of executive 
ability, upon which very much of the prosperity 
of the whole establishment depends. You can 
tell by her profile and tone of voice if she is a 
woman who enjoys that line of verse— 


“Time drags me ever at his chariot wheel.” 


Or, if her disposition and qualities render her 
like that person to whom the “ beauteous angel” 
spoke— 

“Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to wrong unknown 
In sweet memorial rise before the throne; 

These charms success in our bright region find, 

And force an angel down to calm thy mind.” 
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Unless she has a close walk with God she can 
not control herself, and if she can not control 
herself she must fail in effectual government of 
others. She should never betray the least anger. 
It is a mistake to suppose that power consists in 
“sound and fury.” So long as one is in a pas- 
sion the perceptions are not clear and correct. 
Calm consideration will place the matter in a 
different light, so that the ultimate decision will 
be unlike that formed on the heated extremity, 
and will need to be repented of or adroitly ex- 
cused. A spirit thus held in equable poise is 
sure to overcome others, however intractable. 

Her central element of will should be love. 
To love all and be loved by all for real excellence 
is a laudable ambition. This will preclude the 
beginning of much sorrow, else sure to result 
from the contact of totally-varying natures, 
hitherto subject to opposing influence and asso- 
ciation, Her compassion should be illimitable. 
Numberless circumstances should enter into the 
account when her opinions are insensibly shaping 
themselves into action. These can not even be 
signified here; but a good heart, filled with love 
to God and all the creatures of his loving care, 
will not fail of finding them at every step of ad- 
ministration. This love should never flow into 
channels of base partiality; while it may well 
be understood by all that goodness and excel- 
lence are sure to win favor. 

The motives presented to the pupils should be 
of the highest order. Since motive is the secret 
spring of all action, the leading power can not 
be too careful in the selection, distribution, and 
account of this class of forces. For the most 
part their working is in secret; hence an infi- 
nitely-increased responsibility obtains. 

The motive, “if you do thus it will not please 
me,” should never be presented by the principal. 
This from its very nature, which is contrary to 
human nature, is sure to defeat itself. The 
greatest commanders of whom we read had 
sagacity to discover that the people could be 
urged into the most enthusiastic obedience by 
motives of patriotism—their “altar-fires,” “God 
and the right”—rather than the other of win- 
ning favor from the sovereign executive. 

“Such conduct,” the rather should be said to 
pupils if meriting reproof, “is unbecoming to 
yourselves, who are expected by your parents 
and friends to achieve characters for excellence 
in which all may justly have confidence. And 
thus you can not receive that blessing from 
heaven which is promised to those who walk 
uprightly.” This may and should be amplified 
into different shades of counsel, reproof, or en- 
couragement, as the case would seem to require. 
“ Pleasing me” is a certain consequence of the 
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success of the other and superior motives. 
Teachers need never apprehend the absence of a 
desire to please instructors on the part of the 
pupils if they can establish a character for dis- 
interested regard for the best interests of those 
committed to their care. None are more shrewd 
or subtile in perceiving the difference between 
this true and a false regard than pupils when of 
sufficient age to be admitted into college or 
higher institution, All profession of a concern 
SAn has but a flimsy foundation on a mere 
passion for temporary success is sure to be 
quickly detected and as thoroughly despised. 
But let it be proven that right is ever the stand- 
ard without respect to persons, united with that 
charity in the absence of which all other quali- 
ties are vain, and no enthusiasm equals that of 
pupils for such an instructor. 

A principal should institute no laws which, of 
consequence, will need to be broken, much less 
which she will be under the necessity of break- 
ing or altering herself without new and suffi- 
ciently-cogent reasons. If this is done her char- 
acter for good government will be weakened if 
not soon destroyed altogether. As few laws as 


possible, and these binding, is the wiser standard. 
“The man who is over-curious to hear and see 
every thing’ multiplies troubles to himself,’ re- 


marks Seneca. This is not less true of instruct- 
ors. Herein is a vast necessity for that wisdom 
which but too few who aspire to control others 
are found to possess. The line between negli- 
gence in open discovery and unworthy zeal for 
detection is one of extreme delicacy, and it can 
not be found always without much care and 
reliance on coöperation from that Wisdom which 
alone knoweth the intents of the heart. 

It is indispensable, however, that it is seen 
and known by all that nothing escapes the vigi- 
lance of the leading spirit of such an institution, 
and which, if not always brought to explanation, 
may be reserved to enter into some one of the 
accounts which affect the standing of the pupil, 
and thus has a bearing upon their interests, 
The principal should possess a talent for reading 
character. By this she can ascertain much of 
the real in distinction from the spurious, and be 
able always to judge more accurately than if 
narrowed to the mere result of appearances. If, 
after thus reading with careful wisdom, she dis- 
covers delinquents in good order and good inten- 
tion, it is her duty to bravely though discreetly 
meet the difficulty. She should first see each 
offender in private, strictly with no witnesses. 
With all kindness but firmness the faults should 
then be narrated, with free permission stated for 
explanation or apology. Where this is satisfac- 
tory and amendment promised it should be 
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accepted in good faith, with advice given for the 
prevention of future misdemeanor. She should 
never permit such subject of discipline to leave 
her presence without having reached the heart as 
well as the reason. If love be newly planted 
there a second interview of this character will 
not often occur. 

But if it appears that the disorderly are not 
truly reclaimed, let several other kindred meth- 
ods be employed before such pupils are exposed 
to the censure of the faculty before the whole in- 
stitution. This grave punishment should never 
be resorted to save under the most imperative 
circumstances, for if the sensibilities once become 
blunted or wounded to a desperate degree, there 
is little hope of any permanent good being 
effected. The object of all punishment should 
be reformation and not vengeance; therefore, the 
utmost care is requisite that the right kind of 
discipline is practiced. 

It is the peculiar duty of the principal to give 
both general and special instruction to all the 
assembled pupils upon the conduct of life at 
stated seasons. In the discharge of this import- 
ant function of her office, much wisdom, derived 
from multiform experience, is requisite. Little 
things, which very consistently and properly in 
other scenes of life may be tacitly passed over, 
should here be presented and forcibly though not 
coarsely illustrated. A breach of etiquette, which 
should be entirely excused in persons who have 
not had the opportunity to know and practice 
differently, on these occasions should be explained 
and thoroughly amended. This should ever be 
accomplished in a way which can not reasonably 
wound the feelings of any. Meantime, it will be 
idle for a principal to teach good culture without 
the adjunct of living it herself. She must ever 
be the model of all which she would enforce, so 
far as it is possible for her to do so, To this end 
let no word of unbecoming haste or ribaldry, or 
other reprehensible speech, be ever heard from 
her lips, even in the most social moment. Let 
her never descend to do aught that she could not 
approve in her best hours of reflection. How- 
ever it may appear to those who desire to prac- 
tice otherwise, with this is entirely compatible a 
pleasant, graceful, and most delightful manner, 
which alone can retain what many less guarded 
can only gain for a brief time. 

The least the principal says of herself the bet- 
ter. A vain boast of what she has done, seen, 
or won, or what she is conscious of, being able to 
accomplish, should be entirely foreign from her 
spirit. If she is truly worthy of much praise 
it will soon be ascertained by all. The very 
pains of making this discovery for themselves 
hightens the zest and greatly increases the regard 
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of the pupils. Something thus is ever left for 
their imaginations, which are fully equal to all 
possible reality. 

The associate teachers or professors should 
each understand their individual duties which 
they contract to perform. And these can hardly 
be too definitely defined to save trouble after- 
ward. If it is the rule of the institution that 
the President or principal, or both, or other in- 
dividuals are to visit their classes and thus exer- 
cise a general supervision, it should be distinctly 
stated to them before they are engaged. They 
have a right, however, to expect no criticism 
which is unfavorable to their influence in the 
presence of pupils, or even of other instructors 
than those concerned in the subject to which 
such criticism pertains. 

No one of the associate instructors should be 
a reporter of her associates to higher authority. 
If such authority can not ascertain the delin- 
quency for itself, it should be left for time and 
chance to bring the matter to light. It is useless 
to plead the good of the greatest number as an 
excuse for such self-constituted surveillance. 
More harm than good is sure to result eventually 
from a course like this, however well it may 
appear to operate in particular instances. 

Each instructor should aim to conduct the 
classes of his or her care with strict reference to 
thoroughness and the standard of merit which is 
agreed upon by the faculty. To make a vain 
show at some ultimate period should never enter 
into the calculation, though it is the duty to do 
as well in the presence of spectators as ordina- 
rily, and as much better as the truth will permit. 
Never should the eye of the teacher be closed to 
such dereliction as purloining answers from the 
book in time of recitation, to whispered assist- 
ance, plagiarism, or other unworthy subterfuge. 
Various stimuli should be presented from time to 
time in order to refresh interest or awaken latent 
energy. Original illustrations are often service- 
able in fastening the attention or elucidating 
what otherwise might be obscure; but great care 
should be had that these are appropriate and 
worthy of the subject and place. If they are too 
commonplace, they will only provoke ridicule. 
If they are so largely drawn as to seem improba- 
ble, they will be received as a clever or awkward 
caricature; besides it will be certain to subtract 
just so much from the respect due to a teacher, 
whose character for strict veracity ought to be 
unimpeachable. 

These gratuitous illustrations, however, should 
not infringe upon more important business, 
unless they are indispensable to the understand- 
ing of the text of the lesson, but the rather 











reading or delivering of a lecture, after which all 
the class should be encouraged to propose ques- 
tions or offer apposite observations. 

The art instructors should be such persons as 
are capable of giving their students much in- 
struction beyond the ordinary methods of dis- 
charging the duties of this department. They 
should encourage their pupils to study nature as 
well as the models of the studio by faithful and 
devoted reference to her details which sustain 
relation to the work in hand. To kindle this 
pure and refining love for the original of all true 
art, descriptions written by the first masters of 
word-painting should be read in presence of the 
pupils, interspersed by relevant allusions to the 
defects of their own execution, and such other 
observations as the judgment of the teacher shall 
find suitable to the attainments of those before 
him. Design should be particularly encouraged 
by instruction, and it would be well if the founda- 
tion of the institution could afford some special 
patronage to this branch of art. Not less should 
drawing in perspective receive due attention. 
The grand object ever presented to the ambition 
of the art students should be to make real pro- 
ficiency in the fundamental principles of art 
rather than to accomplish respectable copies of 
models selected with reference to pleasing the 
superficial observer. The lives and characters 
of those who have been most eminent in the his- 
tory of art should be rendered familiar to the 
pupils, and whatever excellences or defects which 
therein appear, particularly indicated, not so 
much in order to make prominent artists as good 
students, who, if only desiring to become con- 
noisseurs, should understand their work in some 
respectable degree. If art is worth studying at 
all it should be studied well enough to accom- 
plish some culture of the taste, enough, at least, 
to prove valuable in many positions of practical 
life. 

The instructors of music should also be selected 
with reference to their ability and willingness to 
bring along their pupils thoroughly rather than 
showily. Great faithfulness is necessary on the 
part of the teacher in order to insure punctuality 
and due attention to practice, without which the 
instruction of the best masters’ would prove of 
little use. In this department it is also desira- 
ble to employ intellectual stimuli, by instructing 
in the best principles of successful performance, 
and by suitable appeals to the emotions, that the 
execution be truly natural rather than artificial 
in effect. 

As has been already intimated, a teacher should 
be provided for a college who is well capable of 
giving information in belles-letters, aside from 


should be saved for a separate exercise, as the | all other instruction, properly pertaining to the 
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several recitations, This would include at least 
the higher classes in composition, and ought to 
exercise a most salutary influence upon the epis- 
tolary efforts of the pupils, which, indeed, too 
often disappoint the parents and friends. Itis 
desirable that the principal should be able and 
qualified to attend to this department, for it gen- 
erally requires the highest order of disciplinary 
tact in order to secure adequate success, In 
nothing are young ladies more reluctant to put 
forth effort than in the exercises which tax the 
creative faculties of the brain. They will copy, 
but to manufacture ideas is often formidable. 
Hence they require much of the best system of 
management. 

Some provision should also be made for the right 
instruction of lady pupils in domestic art. If it 
is not practicable for them to be employed in 
such labor a portion of the day or week, this can 
be in part supplied by familiar lectures or con- 
versations upon the details of housekeeping from 
some person who knows whereof she affirms. 
This would include the disbursement of funds or 
domestic economy, the management of domestics, 
reception of company, and the general conduct 


of the household, and this all in more than one 


grade of means. Encouragement should also be 
superadded for practice in common sewing, and 
no young lady should ever receive her diploma 
till she has proved that she can make some of 
her own garments as well as articles of table 
consumption. It signifies nothing whether her 
present prospects for future life are such as to 
give no warrant for an idea of being necessitated 
to engage in these concerns. In our land the 
waves of fortune are too fluctuating to be ever 
considered unmovable. Besides, the understand- 
ing of the affairs which are naturally the province 
of woman gives a higher tone to the character 
and a certain maturity of judgment which can 
result equally from no other order of experience, 
~ The several instructors composing the faculty 
should meet at least once a week to report the 
condition of their classes, and consult respecting 
the interests of the institution. These meetings 
should be carried forward with direct reference 
to business rather than for pleasant association. 
It is the duty of the president to see that no 
time is consumed in irrelevant affairs. The lady 
teachers should bring thither no “work” but 
their class-books, that their attention be not in- 
sensibly diverted into unsuitable channels. “To 
every thing there is a season,” and the season for 
ladies to knit, or net, or sew is not when the 
attention should be fully concentrated upon such 
important matters as come up before a faculty 
meeting. 

No teacher should so forget what is due to 
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propriety and justice on such an occasion as to 
trespass upon the good-will of another, by any 
petty infringement upon that other’s prerogative. 
In this case, as in every similar one, the plea of 
doing good is more than counterbalanced by the 
certain injury. An institution can not prosper 
unless its faculty live in perfect harmony, and 
when it is ascertained that any teacher has a 
disposition to “meddle” and to cause trouble 
generally—in plainer words, is politely quarrel-. 
some—such teacher should be reminded by the 
president of the certainty of a dismissal in case 
of persistence in this tendency. 

Neither should any teacher so far descend from 
the high standard of right as to communicate 
the least information from these meetings to the 
pupils, save in the instance of agreement to do so 
for some particular object, which is expected to 
be beneficial. If there is any matter to report 
before the assembled college the president or prin- 
cipal should take the responsibility of so doing, 
and this with the closest reference to the best 
good of all. 

The literary element which usually takes on 
the form of a society as an appendage of a 
college ought never in an institution for women 
to be divided into separate bodies. Where there 
are two societies there is rivalry. Rivalry in- 
variably produces much that is unprofitable. 
Young women need not be trained into those 
habits which so easily find root in the nature. 
It is alike the beauty and glory of woman to 
possess a meek and quiet spirit. This spirit may 
be easily cultivated, or the reverse when the 
mind is youthful and the will more pliable than in 
maturer years. Unlike their brothers they have 
no legitimate use for the ways and means of 
contest, and therefore have not necessity for pre- 
paring themselves for what there should be no 
occasion to exercise in after life. 

Many other topics closely related to the class 
of institutions under notice we should mention 
were not the limits of our article already ex- 
ceeded. And, trusting that the day will soon 
come when colleges for women will take equal 
rank with those for the other sex, for true adapta- 
tion to existing wants, we leave the subject to 
abler pens, 

— oCo 

Every man deeply engaged in business, if all 
regard to another state be not extinguished, must 
have the conviction if not the resolution of Val- 
desso, who, being asked whether he retired from 
the army in disgust, answered, “that he laid 
down his commission for no other reason than 
because there ought to be some time for sober 
reflection between the life of a soldier and his 
death.” 
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Brerigiare Sabine, 


FALSE AND TRUE IN CHARACTER." Who is among 
you that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his 
servant, that walketh in darkness, and hath no light? let 
him trust in the name of the Lord, and stay upon his God. 
Behold, all ye that kindle a fire, and compass yourselves 
about with sparks: walk in the light of your fire, and in 
the sparks that ye have kindled.” Tsa. l, 10, 11. 

I. THE TRUE IN CHARACTER, THEIR DARKNESS AND 
THEIR RELIEF. 

Three general thoughts are here suggested: 

1. The true have a distinctive principle and conduct. 
All character is made up of principles and acts. The 
principle is “fear,” not of a crouching serf, but of a 
living child—filial reverence; the conduct is obeying 
the voice of his servant—Christ. Here is the true 
spirit and its true development. Piety may listen to 
the voice of philosophies and priesthoods, but obeys the 
voice of Christ: his whole life was a voice. 

2. The true have their seasons of darkness—“ walketh 
in darkness.” Jacob, Job, Asaph, Jeremiah. The cloud 
is not spread by a Divine hand over the heart, but rises 
from the corrupt elements of our moral nature. A 
dark day is not the sun’s fault; he shines in his own 
great orbit in November as in June; the darkness arises 
from the vapors of the earth. So with moral gloom— 
cause not in God, but in us. 

3. The true, in seasons of darkness, have a sure relief — 
“they trust in the name of the Lord;” trust in two 
things—in his disposition and power to help—Christi- 
anity a proof of the former, the universe of the latter. 

II. THE LIGHTS OF THE FALSE, AND THEIR RUIN. 

The false are described as walking in the light of 
their own fire and amid sparks of their own kindling. 

1. The false have their lights. These lights are such 
as general custom—temporal expediency—corrupt re- 
ligions—pseudo-philosophies. These lights are their 
guides and comforts in their relation to both worlds. 
They reject revelation, Christ, and redemption. 

2. The false will have their ruin, ‘ This shall ye have 
at my hand.” The “candle of the wicked shall be put 
out.” All their lamps, however luminous, shall be 
quenched in a midnight, without a ray of moon or 
star. Witness the destruction of the wicked, nations, 
individuals. 

The subject is full of encouragement to the true in 
character. Walk on with bold and manly step, ye God- 
loving and Christ-following men! Ye true-hearted! 
strike courageously in the battle of life. Dark clouds 
may sweep the changing sky, eclipse the upper lights, 
and spread their gloomy shadows over these lower 
scenes. These clouds shall break in blessings and pass 
away. Heavenly orbs shall beam in brightness from 





the clearest azure, and “the light of the moon shall be 
as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be 
sevenfold.” Wake up to thought, ye false ones, “ that 
compass yourselves about with sparks.” These sparks 
may warm your sensuous nature, cheer your selfish 
hearts, and surround you with a dazzling luster just 
now. Fools and sycophants may pronounce their ra- 
diations glory; but there is a moral tempest brooding 
that shall extinguish all. One after another thy stars 
shall fall from heaven like “ untimely figs,” till, with the 
last effort of expiring hope, thou shalt lift thine head 
above for the last time, and see—what? not a ray to 
relieve the pitch blackness of a night that shall never 
end! 


LACK OF COMFORT IN SICKNESS.—“ Jesus cried with 
a loud voice, saying, My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” Matt xxvii, 46. 

Mr. Job Throgmorton, a Puritan divine, who was 
described by his cotemporaries as being “as holy and 
as choice a preacher as any in England,” is said to haye 
lived thirty-seven years without any comfortable as- 
surance as to his spiritual condition. When dying he 
addressed the venerable Mr. Dod in the following words, 
“What will you say of him who is going out of the 
world, and can find no comfort?” “ What will you say 
of him,” replied Mr. Dod, ‘‘ who, when he was going out 
of the world, found no comfort, but cried, ‘My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’” This prompt 
reply administered consolation to the troubled spirit of 
his dying friend, who departed an hour after, rejoicing 
in the Lord. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S CONFLICT witH SATAN.—" Then 
saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan.” Matthew 
w, 10. 

The Rey. Joseph Alleine, having, shortly before his 
death, a conflict with Satan, said, ‘Away! thou foul 
fiend, thou enemy of all mankind, thou subtile sophis- 
ter! Art thou come now to molest me, now I am just 
going—now I am so weak, and death upon me? Trouble 
me not, for I am none of thine! I am the Lord’s; Christ 
is mine, and J am his; his by covenant. I have sworn 
myself to be the Lord’s, and his I will be; therefore 
begone!” ‘These last words he often repeated, “ which,” 
says Mrs. Alleine, “I took much notice of, that his cov- 
enanting with God was the means he used to expel the 
devil and all his temptations.” 


How CONSCIENCE IS BLINDED, OR STRAINING AT A 
Guat.— Ye strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel.” 
Matt. sxi, 24. 

A Neapolitan shepherd came in great anguish to his 
priest: “ Father, haye mercy on a miserable sinner! It 
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is the holy season of Lent; and while I was busy at 
work, some whey spurting from the cheese-press flew 
into my mouth, and, wretched man! I swallowed it. 
Free my distressed conscience from its agonies, by ab- 
solving me from my guilt!” ‘Have you no other sins 
to confess?” said his spiritual guide. “No; I do not 
know that I have committed any other.” ‘There are,” 
said the priest, “many robberies and murders from 
time to time committed on your mountains, and I have 
reason to believe you are one of the persons concerned 
in them.” “Yes,” he replied, “I am; but these are 
never: accounted a crime: it is a thing practiced by us 
all, and there needs no confession on that account,” 


THEY THAT WILL BE RICH, FALL Into TEMPTA- 
TION.—“ They that will be rich, fall into temptation and a 
snare.” 1 Tim. wi, 9. 

Mr. Newton, of London, coming out of church on a 
Wednesday, a lady stopped him on the steps and said, 
“he ticket, of which I held a quarter, has drawn a prize 
of ten thousand pounds: I know you will congratulate 
me upon the occasion.” “Madam,” said he, “as for a 
friend under temptation, I will endeavor to pray for 
you.” 


AFRAID oF MY S1ns— Wherefore should I fear in 
the days of evil, when the iniquity of my heels shall com- 
pass me about?” Psalm «liz, 5. 

A friend, surprised at the serenity and cheerfulness 
which the Rey. Ebenezer Erskine possessed in the im- 
mediate view of death and eternity, put the question— 
“Sir, are you not afraid of your sins?” ‘Indeed no,” 
was his answer; “ever since I knew Christ, I have 
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never thought highly of my frames and duties, nor am 
I slavishly afraid of my Sins.” 


TE GuEst.— Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” Rev. 
iü, 20. 

Speechless Sorrow sat with me; 

I was sighing wearily! 

Lamp and fire were out; the rain 

Wildly beat the window pane. 

In the dark we heard a knock, 

And a hand was on the lock ; 

One in waiting spake to me, 
Saying sweetly, 

“I am tome to sup with thee!” 


All my room was dark and damp: 

“Sorrow,” said I, “trim the lamp; 

Light the fire, and cheer thy face; 

Set the guest-chair in its place.” 

And again I heard the knock ; 

In the dark I found the lock— 

“ Enter, I have turned the key ! 
Enter, Stranger, 

Who art come to sup with me!”’ 


Opening wide the door he came; 
But I could not speak his name; 
In the guest-chair took his place, 
But I could not see his face; 
When my cheerful fire was beaming, 
When my little lamp was gleaming, 
And the feast was spread for three, 

Lo! my Master 
Was the guest that supped with me! 

Harrier M’Ewen Kimsat, 


————oco— 


oira ani urrira. 


TurN To THE Ricut.—I have- often thought of the 
expression, ‘Turn to the right, as the law directs,” and 
wondered why that, instead of to the left, ever became 
settled usage. If my thoughts are worth their room in 
“Notes and Queries,” I freely give them. 

Let me remark first, however, that for all the cour- 
tesies and conveniences of society, I think we turn on 
the wrong side. If you meet a friend and simply greet 
him with a good morning, it makes no difference which 
way you turn. But if you shake hands, the operation 
could certainly be performed freer and more gracefully 
if you should turn to the left. Especially would this 
be true if, at the same time, with the other hand you 
wished to raise or touch your hat. And would not this 
view of the awkwardness of turning to the right be 
doubly true if you were walking, or riding, with a 
lady—on your left of course? In driving who can not 
see the absurdity and inconvenience of turning to the 
right? The driver must sit on the right side to have 
his right—working—arm free. If heturn to the right, 
the wheels which he can not see are next to the carriage 
which he meets. If he would turn to the left, the meet- 
ing would be on the side which he occupies. 

But to the query. Did it not have its origin in the 
age of chivalry or knight errantry? Men rode armed. 
An enemy, or a suspected or unknown person, would be 


turned to the right, the side of offense or defense. In 
those days of lawlessness every man acted as his own 
protector against the encroachments of stranger or 
neighbor, and private strongholds and castles were com- 
mon. In such times when men might excusably be on 
their guard against every body, to turn to the right 
would be a mark, not merely of kindly feeling, but of 
positive trust and confidence. How much greater con- 
fidence would be shown if a man, when in company 
with a lady, should turn to the right! In fact, we can 
hardly believe that this became a custom while it was a 
common thing for men to wear armor. 

May we not also find a reason here for the custom 
which has grown into rule, that the gentleman shall 
take the right of the lady he accompanies? In meeting 
friend or stranger he would turn to the left, and thus 
come between her and any danger, real or imaginary. 

Twist. 

[Our correspondent will find in the “Notes and Que- 
ries,” published in the January number of the Reposi- 
tory for 1857, an article on this same subject. The or- 
igin of the custom is alluded to and an explanation 
offered. ] 


FoREKNOWLEDGE AND FREE WitL.—About a year 
since some one asked in the Repository whether God 
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foreknows all events. Afterward some one answered, 
claiming that he does—the acts of men as well as other 
occurrences. Now, we are here in a state of trial on 
the part of God as well as ourselves. How can there 
be a trial when the result is known before the trial 
commences? If God knew, before the creation of the 
world, what would be the fate of the millions who have 
inhabited it, how could they ever be in a state of trial? 
Will you, or some of your correspondents, answer ? 
INQUIRER. 


BrEstDE: Brstpus.—The literary world needs to be 
set right as to the use and meaning of these words; for 
ignorance has originated, and affectation or carelessness 
has rendered common a general misuse of the former 
word. The lexicographers have discharged their duty 
in the premises after the manner of a certain judge who 
thus instructed a jury: “Gentlemen, in order to render 
this case clear to your minds, it is proper for me to say 
that if you credit the witnesses A and B, you will per- 
haps render your verdict for the plaintiff; if, on the 
other hand, you incline to believe Č and D, you may 
deem it more in conformity to your oaths to find for the 
defendant.” A question of this sort is more readily 
disposed of by a reference to the meaning of the words. 
Beside means, primarily and precisely, by the side of, 
and is always a preposition. Besides means in addition 
to, in which sense it is also a preposition; and it means 
more or moreover, in which sense it is an adverb. There 
are some cumulative definitions, but these are the basis 
of all the others. 

The common error consists in using beside as an ad- 
verb, a custom that has the appearance of an affected 
prettiness in composition, and has much the same effect 
on the nerves as the extreme use of the subjunctive in 
conyersation: for instance, “If my friend Peter say 
that I did so and so, he is in error.” The adverbial 
misuse of beside is on this wise: “I wish you to under- 
stand my orders, and, beside, I wish you to obey them ;” 
“ beside, I would have you remember so and so.” In 
these and similar cases the writer or speaker means 
moreover, and ought, therefore, to use the adverb besides. 

The distinction is made obvious by illustrations. Be- 
side means “ by the side of,” and is a preposition: 


“The lovely Thais sits beside thee.” 


Besides, when meaning “in addition to,” is also a 
preposition : 
“ And besides all this, between us and you there is a 
great gulf fixed.” 
Besides, when meaning “moreover,” is an adverb: 
“Set you down this, 
And say, besides, that in Aleppo once.” 


These illustrations are single specimens, but an intel- 
ligent writer will readily see the force of their applica- 
tion; and it is to be hoped that the use of beside as an 
adverb may be “reformed altogether.” 


ORIGIN OF WILLIAMS CoLLEGE.—On the 22d day of 
July, 1755, Ephraim Williams, colonel, made a will, be- 
queathing certain lands for the establishment of a free 
school, to be erected west of Fort Massachusetts, on ter- 
ritory known then, or soon afterward, as West Hoosac. 
Colonel Williams was killed, the lands were sold, the 
free school was built, and to-day we find it grown up 
into the very worthy and useful institution known as 

Vou, XXI.—48 


Williams College. It is not every town that starts with 
advantages like these. It is only at great distances 
from each other that towns are favored with a college. 
Williamstown is fortunate. Amherst is fortunate. 
Cambridge also. Also New Haven. In all these towns 
we naturally look for a high general standard of edu- 
cation, excellent morals, fine society, and a healthy lit- 
erary atmosphere. 


A QuxEstion FoR ALGEBRAISTS.—Two Arabs had sat 
down to dinner, and were accosted by a stranger who 
requested to join their party, saying ‘that as he could 
not get provisions to buy in that part of the country, 
if they would admit him to eat only an equal share 
with themselves, he would willingly pay them for the 
whole.” The frugal meal consisted of eight loaves of 
bread, five of which belonged to one of the Arabs, and 
three to the other. The stranger haying eaten a third 
part, and each of the two Arabs a third part of the 
eight loaves, arose and laid before them eight pieces of 
money, saying, “My friends, there is what I promised 
to give you; divide it between you according to your 
just rights.” A dispute, of course, arose respecting a 
division of the money; but, reference being made to 
the Caliph Ali, he adjudged seven pieces of the money 
to the owner of the five loaves, and only one piece to 
him who had owned the three loaves. Yet the Caliph 
decided justly. How is this? H 


How Corrzz CAME To BE UsEp.—It is somewhat 
singular to trace the manner in which arose the use of 
the common beverage of coffee, without which few per- 
sons, in any half or wholly civilized country in the 
world, now make breakfast. At the time Columbus 
discovered America, it had never been known or used. 
It only grew in Arabia and Upper Ethiopia. The dis- 
covery of its use as a beverage is ascribed to the supe- 
rior of a monastery in Arabia, who, desirous of pre- 
venting the monks from sleeping at their nocturnal 
services, made them drink the infusion of coffee, upon 
the report of shepherds, who observed that their flocks 
were more lively after browsing on the fruit of that 
plant. Its reputation: spread through the adjacent 
countries, and in about two hundred years it had 
reached Paris, A single plant brought there in 1714, 
became the parent stock of all the French coffee plant- 
ations in the West Indies. The Dutch introduced it 
into Java and the East Indies, and the French and 
Spanish all over South America and the West Indies. 
The extent of the consumption can now hardly be re- 
alized. The United States alone annually consume it 
at the cost, on its landing, of from fifteen to sixteen 
millions of dollars. 


“ PROOF SPIRIT.” —This term or name had its origin 
in an ancient custom of testing the quality of alcho- 
holic liquors by means of gunpowder. The spirit to 
be tested was poured upon the powder in a vessel and 
then set on fire. If the powder took fire when the 
spirit was consumed, the term “ over proof” was applied 
to the spirit or alcohol. But if so much water was 
present that the powder would not burn after the al- 
cohol had been consumed, the liquor was deemed “un- 
der proof.” The method now adopted is based upon 
the principle of specific gravity. The United States’ 
standard being 0.930, lighter than this is over proof, 
and heavier under proof. 
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Boys ant Girls’ Sepaniment. 


TRADES CARRIED ON BY BIRDS, BEASTS, AND INSECTS.— 
«Please to tell me something to amuse me, uncle, will you? 
for I am so tired.” 

“But if you are so tired, Henry, what likelihood is there 
of your listening to me with attention ?” 

“0, I will not lose a word! I should never be tired of 
hearing you talk.” 

« Well, if I am to talk to amuse you, it must be something 
entertaining. Suppose I tell you about trades carried on by 
the lower creatures?” 

“Trades! Why, how can they carry on a trade?” 

“The otter and the heron are fishermen, though they 
neither make use of a line nor a net. It is not very often 
that we catch sight of the otter, for he carries on his trade, 
for the most part, under the water; but the heron is fre- 
quently seen standing with his long, thin legs in the shal- 
low part of the river, suddenly plunging his lengthy bill 
below the surface and bringing up a fish. You can not deny 
that the heron and the otter are fishermen.” 

“No, that I can not; but never should I have thought of 
it had you not told me. 

“ And what other creature carries on any trade? Do you 
mean to say that beasts and birds, and such like carry on 
trade?” 

“You shall hear. The fox is a dealer in poultry, and a 
wholesale dealer, too, as the farmers and the farmers’ wives 
know to their cost.” 

“ That is true, certainly.” 

“Not satisfied with chickens and ducklings, he must needs 
push on his trade among the full-grown cocks and hens; 
and many a fat goose is conveyed to his storehouse in the 
woods. 

“Ants are day laborers, and very industrious too in their 
calling; they always seem in earnest at their work. Catch 
them asleep in the daytime if you can. They set us an ex- 
ample of industry. 


‘Ants freely work, without disguise ; 
Their ways consider, and be wise,’ ”” 


“Go on, uncle; I am not half so tired as I was.” 

“You seem all attention certainly, Henry. The swallow is 
a fly-catcher; and the number that he catches in a day 
would quite astonish you. Often have you seen him skim- 
ming along the surface of the brook and the pond.” 

“Yes, that I have; and swallows are as busy as ants, I 
think.” 

“The beayer is a wood-cutter, a builder, and a mason; 
and is a good workman at all these trades. He cuts down 
the small trees with his teeth, and after he has built his 
house he plasters it skillfully with his tail.’ 

“Well done, beaver! He seems to outdo all the rest.” 

“The wasp is a paper-maker, and he makes his paper out 
of materials that no other paper-maker would use. If ever 
you should examine a wasp’s nest, you will find it all made 
of paper.” 

“How many curious things there are in the world that I 
never thought of!” 

“Singing birds are musicians, and no other musician can 
equal them in harmony. Hardly can we decide which has 
the advantage—the lark, the black-bird, the throstle, the 
nightingale, or the mocking-bird: 


tOn the feathery wing they rove, 
And wake with harmony the grove,’ ” 


“Iam afraid that you are coming to an end.” 
“O, never fear. The fire-fly and the glow-worm are lamp- 
lighters, Fire-flies are seen in this country ; they light up 


the air just as the glow-worms do the grassy and flowery 
nanks in the country-places!’’ 














«The bee is a professor of geometry, for he constructs his 
cells so scientifically, that the least possible amount of ma- 
terial is formed into the largest spaces with the least waste 
of room. Not all the mathematicians of Cambridge could 
improve the construction of his cells.” 

“ The bee is much more clever than I thought he was.” 

“ The caterpillar is a silk-spinner, and far before all otber 
silk-spinners in creation. For the richest dresses that we 
see we are indebted to the silk-worm. With what wonderful 
properties has it pleased our Heavenly Father to endow the 
lower creatures I’ 

«I shall be made wiser to-day, uncle, than I have ever 
been before.” 

“ The mole is an engineer, and forms a tunnel quite as well 
as if he had been instructed by an engineer. The nautilus 
is a navigator, hoisting and taking in his sails as he floats 
along the water, and casting anchor at pleasure.” 

“I should never have believed that any one could have 
made things so clearly.” 

“Let me finish then by observing that the jackal is a 
hunter, the hawk an expert bird-catcher, the leech an excel- 
lent surgeon, and the monkey the best rope-dancer in the 
world.” 

‘Well done, uncle! you have amused me indeed. I could 
listen an hour longer without being tired.” 

“Whether you remember what I have told you or not 
about God’s goodness to his lower creatures, you will do well 
not to forget his greater goodness to mankind, in his gift of 
reason—his gift of his Holy Spirit—his gift of his holy Word, 
and his gift of the Savior, by whom alone a sinner can be 
saved! And now, as you are learning all you can as a 
scholar, let me advise you to set up at once the calling of a 
schoolmaster, by teaching with humility and kindness those 
around you who may happen to know less than yourself.” 

We should be carrying on the calling of a schoolmaster, 
teaching others by precept and example— 


“ Without a rod or angry word, 
To love and glorify the Lord.” 





‘©Wr SHALL BE CHANGED’’—Story oF A WormM.—On one of 
our Autumn days, during what we call our Indian Summer, 
when the beaver and the muskrat do their work on their 
Winter homes, when the birds seem to be getting ready to 
wing themselves away to milder climates, when the sun 
spreads a warm hue over all the fields, a little child went out 
into his father’s home-lot. There he saw a little worm creep- 
ing toward a small bush. It was a rough, red, and ugly- 
looking thing. But he crept slowly and patiently along, as 
if he felt that he was a poor unsightly creature, 

“ Little worm,” said the child, “ where are youègoing?” 

“I am going to that little bush yonder; and there I am 
going to weave my shroud and die. Nobody will be sorry, 
and that will be the end of me.” 

“No, no, little worm! My father says that you won’t al- 
ways die. He says you will be ‘changed,’ though I do n’t 
know what that means.” 

“Neither do I,” says the worm. ‘But I know, for I feel 
that I am dying, and I must hasten and get ready; so good- 
by, little child! Weshall never meet again!” 

The worm moves on, climbs up the bush and there weaves 
a sort of shroud all around himself. There it hangs on the 
bush, and the little creature dies. The child goes home and 
forgets all about it. The cold Winter comes, and there hangs 
the worm—frozen through and through—all déad and buried. 
Will it ever “live again?’ Will it ever be changed? Who 
would think it? 

The storms, the snows, and the cold of Winter go past. 
The warm, bright Spring returns, the buds swell, the bee 
begins to hum, and the grass to grow green and beautiful. 
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The little child walks out again with his father and says: 

“Father, on that little bush hangs the nest or house of a 
poor little worm. It must he dead now. But you said one 
day that such worms would be ‘changed? What did you 
mean? I don’t see any change!” 

“I will show you in a few days,” says the father. 

He then carefully cuts off the small limb on which the worm 
hangs, and carries it home. It looks like a little brown ball, 
or cone, about as large as a robin’s egg. The father hangs 
it up in the warm window of the south room, where the sun 
may shine on it, The ‘child wonders what it all means! 
Sure enough, in a few days, hanging in the warm sun, the 
little tomb begins to swell, and then it burst open, and out 
it came, noé the poor, unsightly worm that was buried in it, 
but a beautiful butterfly! How it spreads out its gorgeous 
wings! The little child comes into the room and clasps his 
hands and cries: 

“O, it is changed! it is changed! The worm is ‘changed’ 
into a beautiful butterfly! 0, father, how could it be done?” 

“I don’t know, my child. I only know that the power 
of God did it. And here you see how and why we believe 
his promise that we all shall be raised from the dead! The 
Bible says, “It does not yet appear what we shall be; but 
we shall be ‘changed.’*? And we know that God, who can 
change that poor little worm into that beautiful creature— 
no more to creep on the ground—can change us, our ‘vile 
bodies,’ and make them ‘like Christ’s own glorious body.’ 
Does my little boy understand me??? 

“Yes, father.” 


He Dip wn’? Tuink.—So said a little boy as he stood by 
the side of a mouse-trap which had an unwilling tenant in 
it. “What a fool he was to go in there,” said some one. 
The little boy wished to protect the character of the trem- 
bling prisoner, and added, “ Well, I suppose he did n’t 
think.”’ 

No, “he did n’t think,” and for the very good reason that 
he was not made to think. But what shall we say of that 
boy who is standing in the circus door waiting for it to be 
opened, or that boy with his straggling hair, a pert twist to 
his cap, and a cigar in his mouth, or the one who stands at 
the corner of the streets on the Sabbath, or frequents the 
company of profane or filthy talkers and singers—what 
shall we say of such as these? 

And what,shall we say of him who tampers with the wine 
cup? Does he not think? With hundreds of human beings 





around him, whom it has brought to degradation and mis- 
ery, who were once ornaments to society and to their country, 
he can not help to see the consequence of his conduct, but he 
will not think. 

They will be caught in an evil net. They will fall into a 
hidden trap, and can they say, ‘‘We didn’t think!” Yes, 
perhaps they can. But if they would tell the whole truth, 
they will add, because we would n't think. They have eyes, but 
they see not, ears have they, but they hear not. Give a 
mouse their wit, and see if he will be caught in such a trap. 
Think! think of all this, and never plead as an excuse, “I 
did n’t think.” 


Tur FIFTH COMMANDMENT.—An old schoolmaster said one 
day to a minister who had come to examine his school: 

“TI believe the children know the Catechism word for 
word.” 

“But do they understand it? that is tho question,” said 
the minister. ` 

The schoolmaster only bowed respectfully, and the exam- 
ination began. 

A little boy had repeated the fifth commandment—‘ Honor 
thy fəther and thy mother,” and he was desired to explain it. 

“Yesterday I showed some strange gentlemen over the 
mountain. The sharp stones cut my feet, and the gentlemen 
saw they were bleeding, and they gave me some money to 
buy me shoes. I gave it to my mother, for she had no shoes 
either, and I thought I could go barefooted better than she 
could.” 5 


Wuo are Porite Boys?—Being in the Dana Library one 
day, we observed many of the boys who came in politely re- 
move their hats at the door. We then thought, as we saw 
the sweet smile on their faces, and heard their pleasant “ good 
afternoon,” these boys are well trained. They have been 
taught at home by their mothers that it is a mark of a 
well-bred boy to take off his hat before coming into the par- 
lor. For a boy so instructed to forget the respect due on 
entering a parlor, an audience-room, or library, or any room 
while occupied, would be in his estimation violating one of 
the very first principles which go to constitute a gentleman. 
We know all good boys wish to grow up and be called gen- 
tlemen. Wear the badge, then, boys, pleasing your friends 


in the removal of your hats and caps previous to making 


your entrance either into a lecture or library-room, or any 
other public place.—Cambridge Chronicle. 


Magsife Bleantugs. 


I NEVER THOUGHT OF THAT, OR AN ANECDOTE OF 
JEFFERSON.—Mr. Stansbury relates the following anec- 
dote, which may suggest a valuable lesson to those who 
are prone to overlook practical considerations in their 
schemes, whether secular or religious: 


He had perched his country seat on a mountain hight, 
commanding a magnificent prospect, but exposed to the sweep 
of wintery winds, and not very convenient of access. Not 
far from Monticello, and within the bounds of his estate, was 
a solitary and lofty hill, so situated as to be exposed to two 
currents of wind, coming up through valleys on different 
sides of it. Mr. Jefferson thought this would be an admira- 
ble position for a wind-mill; and having recently invented a 
model for a saw-mill, to be moved by vertical sails, he sent 
for an engineer, and submitted it to his judgment. The man 
of professional science examined the plan, and listened with 
profound attention and deference to Mr. Jefferson’s explana- 
tions of it, and to his eloquent illustrations of the advanta- 
ges it would secure; having heard him through, and being 
asked by the philosopher “what he thought of it?” he re- 
plied with great sincerity, that it was a most ingenious idea, 
and was decidedly the best plan for a saw-mill he had ever 





seen. Jefferson was delighted, and forthwith entered into a 
written agreement for the erection of such a mill on the 
neighboring hight. The work went bravely on; the inventor 
frequently mounting his horse and riding over to see how it 
proceeded. When the frame was up and the building ap- 
proached its completion, the engineer rode over to Monticello 
to obtain a supply of money, and to get some directions about 
the saws. Jefferson kept him to dinner; and when the cloth 
was removed and wine set upon the table, he turned to his 
guest, and with an air of much satisfaction exclaimed : 

“« And so, Mr. , you like my mill ?” 

“I do, sir, indeed, very much ; it is certainly one of the 
greatest improvements in the construction of a saw-mill I 
ever witnessed.” 

‘You think the sails are so hung that it can not fail to 
work well?” 

“Certainly; it must work, it can’t help it.” 

“« And there ’s always wind upon that hill; if it does not 
come up one valley, it is sure to come up the other; the hill 
is so high and steep that there is nothing to interrupt the 
full sweep of the wind, come which way it will. You think, 
then, on the whole, that the thing can not fail of complete 
success ?”” 
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“TJ should think so, sir, but for one thing.” 

«Ah! what ’s that?” 

«I have been wondering in my own mind how you are to 
get up your saw Togs.” 

Jefferson threw up his hands and eyes and exclaimed, “TI 
never thought of that.” The mill was abandoned, of course. 


ILLUSTRATION OF DIvINE WISDOM IN THE Foor oF 
A Horsn.—The most common things speak to us of 
God. Yet in how few of them do we recognize the dis- 
plays they make of him: 


The human hand has often been taken to illustrate Divine 
wisdom, and very well. But have you ever examined your 
horse’s hoof? It is hardly less curious in its way. Its parts 
are somewhat complicated, yet their design is simple and ob- 
vious. The hoof is not, as it appears to the careless eye, a 
mere lump of insensible bone, fastened to the leg by a joint. 
It is made up of a series of thin layers, or leaves of horn, 
about five hundred in number, nicely fitted to each other, 
and forming a lining to the foot itself, Then there are as 
many more layers belonging to what is called the “coffin 
bone,” and fitted into this. These are elastic. Take a quire 
of paper and insert the leaves one by one into those of an- 
other quire, and you will get some idea of the arrangement 
of the several layers. Now, the weight of the horse rests on 
as many elastic springs as there are layers in his four feet— 
about four thousand; and all this is contrived not only for 
the easy conveyance of the horse’s own body, but for what- 
eyer burdens may be laid on him. 


GoD’s CARE FOR HIS CHILDREN.—We believe we are 
indebted to good Mr. Simeon for this beautiful illustra- 
tion of God’s care for his children: 


Conceive of a child passing over rocks where there is 
scarcely room for his feet, and where the path is so slippery 
that it is hardly possible for him to stand, and where there 
are precipices on every side so steep and tremendous that a 
single false step must of necessity cause him to be dashed to 
pieces. Conceive of a father guiding his beloved child in all 
this way, “holding him by his right hand,” that he may 
not fall; and raising him up if at any time he have fallen, 

_and preserving him from all dangers to which he is exposed. 


Here you see our God with the soul that trusts in him. Not 
for one moment does he leave the trembling saint. 
NATURE VERSUS Custom.—The author of “ Self- 


Formation” does not, without cause, read his philippic 
against custom as opposed to and thwarting nature: 


The ordinary nature of the child is the corruption of the 
man. We are ruined, the most of us, spoiled to the heart’s 
core, by being cradled, and swathed, and nursed up in the 
artifices of society, instead of being left awhile to the free- 
dom of our will, and our own proper yearnings and aspira- 
tions. We are taken perforce from the bosom of our kind 
mother, Nature, and put out to a dry nurse—to the hard, 
hackneyed old hag, Worldly Custom. Hence, a wrong bias, 
a crayingness for ill food, a restlessness, a distortion, à per- 
version, a thorough depravity. Hence, to crown all, an early 
mannishness, and by sure consequence a late dwarfishness 
of mind. If the blossom be set, and the disposition be fixed 
over-soon, what have we for fruit but crabbedness, canker, 
and stuntedness? How shall the potter fashion forth a ves- 
sel of honor from the clay, if it be hardened ere it come to 
hand? It must be softened in indulgence before it can be 
strengthened for real service. y 


SATURDAY Nıeut.—We have read nòthing happier 
or more beautifully expressed, for a long time, than the 
following. There is poetry and true’ genial feeling 
in it: 

Saturday night! How the heart of the weary man rejoices, 
as, with his week’s wages in his pocket, he hies him home 
to gather his little ones around him, and to draw consolation 
from his hearth-stone for the many hard hours he has toiled 











to win his pittance! Saturday night! How the poor woman 
sighs for very relief as she realizes that again God has sent 
her time for rest! and though her rewards hare been small, 
yet she is content to live on, for even her heart builds in 
the future a home where ’t is always Saturday eve. How the 
care-worn man of business relaxes his brow, and closing his 
shop, saunters deliberately around to gather up a little gos- 
sip ere he goes quickly home to take a little rest! How softly 
the young man pronounces the word, for a bright-eyed maiden 
is in waiting, and this Saturday night shall be a blessed 
time for him! There will be low words spoken by the garden- 
gate, and there will be a pressure of hands, perhaps a press- 
ure of lips—blessed Saturday night! To all Heaven has 
given a little leaven which works in the heart to stir up the 
gentle emotions, and Saturday night alone seems the meet 
and fitting time for dreaming gentle dreams. Blessed Satur- 
day night! and we can but pray that through life we may 
bear with us the remembrance of its many holy hours, now 
gone into the far past; memories which every Saturday eve 
but recalls like a benediction pronounced by one loved and 
gone. 


SULLY AND LOUIS THIRTEENTH.—When the Duke of Sully 
was called upon by Louis the Thirteenth to give his advice 
in some great emergency, he observed the favorites of the new 
king whispering to one another, and smiling at his plain 
and unfashionable appearance. “t Whenever your Majesty’s 
father,” said the old warrior and statesman, ‘‘did me the 
honor to consult me, he ordered the buffoons of the court to 
retire into the antechamber.” This severe reproof silenced 
the satellites, who instantly hid “‘ their diminished heads.” 


PETER THE GREAT AND THE VACANT SEE.—A vacant sce was 
to be supplied, and the synod observed to the Emperor, Peter 
the Great, that they had none but ignorant men to present 
to his Majesty. ‘Well, then,” replied the Czar, “you have 
only to pitch on the most honest man: he will be worth two 
learned ones.” + 


THE CHILD IN A NAVAL AcCTION.—A child of one of the 
crew of his Majesty’s ship Peacock, during the action with 
the United States vessel, Hornet, amused himself with chas- 
ing a goat between decks. Not in the least terrified by de- 
struction and death all around him, he persisted, till a can- 
non-ball came and took off both the hind legs of the goat, 
when seeing her disabled, he jumped astride her, crying, 
“ Now I’ve caught you.” 


Freprric Moun anp His Dying Wirr.—At the time when 
Frederic Moul was engaged in translating Libanius, a serv- 
ant came to tell him that his wife, who had long been in 
a declining state, was very ill and wished to speak to him. 


' “Stop a minute, stop a minute,” said he, “I have but two 


sentences to finish, and then I will be with her directly.” 
Another messenger came to announce that she was at the 
last gasp. “I have but two words to write,” answered he, 
“and then I’ll fiy to her.” A moment after word was 
brought to him that she had expired. ‘Alas! I am very 
sorry for it,” exclaimed the tranquil husband, ‘she was the 
best wife in the world!’ Having uttered this brief funeral 
oration, he went on with his work. 


REIGNING BY CANDLELIGHT.—Among the addresses present- 
ed upon the accession of James the First, was one from the 
ancient town of Shrewsbury, wishing his Majesty might 
reign as long as the sun, moon, and stars endured. ‘Faith, 
mon,” said the king to the person who presented it, “if I do, 
my son must reign by candlelight.” 


VOITURE MEETING THE NOBLEMAN’S CHALLENGE.—Voiture 
having satirized a nobleman who was powerful at court, the 
latter sought every occasion to revenge himself, and chal- 
lenged Voiture to fight him with swords. “We are not 
equals,” replied the poet; “you are very great, I am little; 
you are brave, I am cowardly; you wish to kill me—eh bien ; 
I will consider myself as dead.” This timely jest turned the 
anger of the nobleman into irrestrainable laughter, and 
they parted good friends. 
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Hiterarg, Brivavitir, and Biatistirn) Siems. 


LONDON Two CENTURIES AGo.—The destruction of 
life, remarks the Registrar-General in the report he has 
just issued, like every thing else in London, is upon a 
scale of grandeur; if its dead of a single year could be 
brought to life, they would people a large city. Yet 
the rate of mortality in London is very different from 
what it was two hundred years since. From 1660 to 
1680 out of 100,000 persons 357 died annually from 
small-pox; the deaths are now 42. The mortality then 
by fever and ague, scarlatina, quinsy, and croup was 
759; it is now 227. A few (8) in the 100,000 die now 
of dysentery; then out of the same number 763 died 
annually of that disease; by diarrhea, however, a milder 
form of disease, 120 die now, 11 died then. Women 
are not yet exempt from peril in child-bearing; the 
mortality is 17, but it was then 86. Consumption and 
diseases of the breathing organs were very fatal; the 
deaths were 1,079, they are 611 now. Children were 
rapidly cut down; of convulsions and teething 1,175 
died then, 136 now: Dropsy, a result and sign of 
scurvy and fever, was exceedingly fatal; 829 died then, 
26 now. Scurvy and purpura bear testimony to the 
imperfect nutrition of the population; the annual 
deaths in 100,000 were 142 then, and are now 2. In 
addition London was then ravaged by the terrible 
“plague.” The returns show, on the other hand, that 
apoplexy, epilepsy, affections of the brain, and suicide 
are more fatal now—151 now to 67 then; and of the 
violent deaths some are now more frequent, as the 
forces by which they are occasioned are greater. Poison 
is more accessible, fires are probably more common, 
and dresses more inflammable. But drowning and 
suffocation were then twice as fatal—23 and 10—as 
they are in the present day. The Registrar-General re- 
minds us that the disease would revive if the same 
causes came again into action. The supply of food, and 
particularly of vegetables and fresh meat, was defective 
in the Winter, so that a large portion of the population 
became scorbutic. The houses were nearly as close and 
dirty as the houses now are in Constantinople and 
Cairo; the water supply was imperfect, and parasitic 
insects and diseases of the skin betrayed its impurity. 
The dirt of the houses struck foreigners. The sewers 
were defective, and the soil gave off marsh malaria 
in some parts, and in others was saturated with the 
filth of successive generations. One by one these evils 
have more or less disappeared, and along with this 
change step by step the health of London has improved. 
The nation, adds the Registrar-General, exults justly 
in the progress of its manufactures, but it is surpassed 
by the progress of the health of its capital; and further 
progress is in the hands of the people. 


Tue OLpEst Known Tree.—tThe oldest tree in the 
world, the history of which is known, is the sacred fig- 
tree of Anarajapoura, in Ceylon. It was planted by 
King Devinipiatissa in the year 288 B. C., and its his- 
tory from that date is preserved by a mass of docu- 
mentary and traditional evidence. It was described 








by the Chinese traveler, Fa Hian, in the year 414, and. 
by the earliest Europeans who visited it in about the 
same terms. It still flourishes, and is an object of wor- 
ship to the Buddhists of the island. 


New Axtoy.—A new alloy, composed of eight parts 
lead, fifteen parts bismuth, four parts tin, and three 
parts cadmium, has been discovered, which promises to 
be valuable for fine-art purposes. It is permanently 
silver white, and has a brilliant metallic luster. 


ParKs.—The value of the parks in New York city 
is estimated at $14,475,000. These parks cover 1,005 
acres, while those in Paris cover 5,158, and those in 
London 6,172. The largest in the world is Windsor 
Park, near London, covering 3,500 acres; the next, 
Versailles Garden, Paris, covering 3,000 acres; the third, 
Richmond Park, near London, covering 2,250; the 
fourth, Bois de Boulogne, Paris, covering 2,128. 


Tue EnexisH Minv.—Within the last ten years there 
have been coined at the English mint 48,911,848 sover- 
eigns, 14,416,569 half-sovereigns, 466 crowns, 1,493 half- 
crowns, 15,633,372 florins, 23,025,506 shillings, 21,735,- 
183 sixpences, 1,880,874 groats, 41,580 fourpences, 13,- - 
605,101 threepences, 47,520 silver twopennies, and 78,- 
408 silver pence. The copper and bronze money coined 
has been 23,232,384 pence, 35,739,421 half-pence, 22,- 
456,276 farthings, and 3,535,776 half-farthings. 


THE ASTOR LIBRARY.—The Astor Library of New 
York city was increased by about six thousand volumes 
during the year 1860, at an expense of $13,328. The 
library now contains in all about 116,000 volumes, and 
the number consulted during the last year was 59,516. 
The fund for maintaining the library is undiminished, 
and now amounts to $190,000, safely invested. 


Nursery in ALGERIA.—In 1832 a nursery was es- 
tablished in Algeria by the French Government as an 
experiment for the acclimation of plants, ete. It then 
consisted of twelve acres, but has since been inereased 
to 180. M. Hardy, the director, has succeeded in intro- 
ducing a very large number of exotic trees, shrubs, 
plants, and grains, which he has distributed through 
the colony to the value of $300,000. Among them are 
campeachy-wood, the sugar-cane, the banana, and 
sorgho, 


CHINESE LOYALTY.—A missionary, speaking of the 
Chinese rebellion, says he observed the remarkable and 
significant fact that as soon as the military occupation 
of the rebels is withdrawn from the provinces which 
they subjugate these provinces resume their loyal rela- 
tions to the old government. If this be the fact, the 
rebellion must, of course, erelong die out. The rebels 
have as yet given no proof of that organizing capacity 
which is necessary to rebuild a new one on the ruins 
of an old government, 


A New Remepy.—Naturalists have just discovered 
in Fonta Djalon, on the western coast of Africa, a kind 
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of bean, by ths natives called “ gourou,” which has the 
most astonishing effect in quieting the pangs of hun- 
ger, medicinally, not in bulk, which would be nothing 
strange. It is astringent, tonic, bitter when chewed 
dry, but sweet immediately on taking a mouthful of 
water, and preventive of colics. 


Ancient SKILLET,—An ancient skillet made out of 
lava, and probably used in the mines several hundred 
years ago, was washed out of a hydraulic claim in Cali- 
fornia a few weeks ago. It is circular, has a spout, the 
bowl is an inch deep, and has three feet underneath, 
two and a half inches long, with a neatly-finished oval- 
shaped bottom. 


GERMAN POSTAL SERVICE.—The number of letters 
posted in all Germany in 1860—the non-federal portion 
of Austria included—amounted to 348,000,000. Prus- 
sia, although containing but one-half of the inhabitants 
of Austria, contributed more than twice as many as the 
latter. The number of journals dispatched by the post 
was 158,000,000, an equal number being sold and for- 
warded by the booksellers. Of smaller parcels, 67,000,- 
000 passed through the post. 


New Puaner.—Another telescopic planet, the sev- 
enty-first, was discovered by the indefatigable Dr. 
Luther, at the Observatory of Dusseldorff, on the 13th 
of August. It has since been observed at other observ- 
atories; it was seen at Dresden on the 20th, and has 
received the name of Niobe. 


TELEGRAPHS.—In Europe, where the needle telegraph 
is used extensively, it is found that the very close 
watching which is required to read from it has an 
injurious effect upon the eyes of the operators. The 
needle-telegraph is used principally in England; in 
France the Morse telegraph threatens to be displaced 
by the printing telegraph of Mr. Hughes and the Abbe 
Casselli, of Florence. Casselli’s telegraph reproduces 
every thing, autographic handwriting, line-drawing, 
portraits and scenery. A man’s handwriting is repro- 
duced at the rate of eight to ten words per minute, and 
Morse’s alphabet at the rate of sixty words per minute. 
This autograph method may be made of great use in 
sending by telegraph orders for money and other com- 
munications in which there is danger of forgery. 


YARN FELTING MACHINE.—A machine has been in- 
vented in France for felting woolen yarn instead of 
spinning it. The Minister of Agriculture has reported 
in favor of it. Hitherto woolen yarn has been pro- 
duced by a drawing out and twisting, which operation 
is necessary to give the yarn the strength required for 
weaving. This leaves the end of the fibers of the wool 
sticking out, while in the felting operation they do not, 
and consequently a cloth made of the felted yarn is 
much softer than one made of spun yarn. The process 
of felting by this machine is cheaper than spinning. 


ProsPHoRUSs IN MAwn.—Mr. Jobard has published a 
theory that the diminution of phosphorus causes a dim- 
inution in the hight of men. He says that if every 
man had absorbed as much phosphorus as he has 
burned he would be an inch taller. In the same journal 
he states that it is very strange that people will go on 
oiling the pistons of steam-engines, although he showed 
thirty years ago that the oil from the animaleuleg in 
water was sufficient for that purpose. 
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WESLEYAN MetruHopism In 1861—The number of 
members in full connection and on trial in the British, 
the Irish, and the affiliated Conferences is exhibited in 
the following table. The aggregate, it will be seen, is 
now more than half a million: 


CONFERENCES, 


+*-srouorynq, 
-01d PUU SJU 
++? saqmiqud9 
“FT PUN says 
“souvIoumurodug 
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I. British Conference: 
Great Britain 343,053 
24,492 
2,498 
69,871 
1,633 
41,621 
53,564 


1,146 
113 
Ireland, Missionaries... 
Foreign Missions 

. French Conference....... 

. Australasian Confer’nce 

. Canada Conference 

. Eastern British Ameri- 

can Conference.......... 


441 


150 
412 


17,050 132 


553,782 2,445 305 

CosT OF FEEDING A Cıry.—The daily expense of 
feeding the city of Paris is estimated at 1,268,500f.— 
$253,700—or a little over a frane a head; namely, 
bread, 275,000f.; vegetables, 200,000; beef, 208,000; 
veal, 19.000; mutton, 35,000; pork, 33,000; game, 25,- 
500; fish, 18,000; sausages, 8,000; patés, 5,000; oysters, 
4,500; eggs, 17,500; butter, 10,000; entremets, 50,000; 
cheese, 4,000; fruits, 12,000; wine, 250,000; liquors, 
50,000; beer, 15,000. 


PRODUCTIONS OF THE WeEsT.—Since the first day of 
May, on which day navigation on the Erie canal was 
opened, there has flowed eastward to West Troy a steady 
stream of grain, mostly wheat and corn, averaging one 
thousand bushels an hour, day and night, and this 
stream has poured out at tide water thirty-three mill- 
ions of bushels up to the 7th of September! This in- 
cludes the flour, calculated at five bushels to the bar- 
rel. This grain, ground, and bolted, and baked into 
bread, will feed 300,000 soldiers for seven years, giving 
them more than a pound of bread per day each. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE.—Next year 
is the thousandth anniversary of the foundation of the 


Russian Empire. The oceasion is to be celebrated with 
one of their grand national religious festivals, and the 
spectacle at St. Petersburg and Moscow will, no doubt, 
be very magnificent. 


CorN PAPER.—The manufacture of paper from the 
leaves of Indian corn is becoming extensive in Austria. 
The paper is said to be tougher than any ordinary paper 
made from rags, while it is almost wholly free from 
silica, which makes paper produced from straw so 
brittle. 


DOMIĊILES IN GREAT BRITAIN.—The number of 
houses in England and Wales in 1861, according to the 
late census, is 3,955,368, of which 3,745,463 are inhab- 
ited, 182,325 uninhabited, and 27,580 building. The 
inhabited houses in London number 862,890. 


POPULATION OF SWITZERLAND.—According to the 
last census taken in Switzerland, the total population 
of the Confederation in December last was 2,534,422, 
of whom 2,204,280 were Swiss citizens, and the rest 
foreigners. In religion, 1,483,296 were Protestants, 1,- 
040,469 Catholics, and the rest “ Separatists,” Jews, ete. 
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Biterary 


(1.) LiFe Amone THE Curnese. By Rev. R. 8. 
Maclay, M. A., Missionary to China from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. New York: Carlton & Porter. Cin- 
einnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 12mo. 400 pp.—aA first- 
rate book, giving a correct and graphic account of 
Chinese customs and peculiarities from personal ob- 
servation, and detailing the results of our missionary 
operations among the inhabitants of the Celestial Em- 
pire. After thirteen years’ labor the author finds much 
to hope for, and sees new fields already ripening to an 
abundant harvest. We get a better insight into the 
Chinese character and a better knowledge of oriental 
life in these pages than in ampler and more elaborate 
works. It will largely repay perusal; it will quicken 
the Church to greater liberality in her missionary boun- 
ties, and supply new and suggestive themes for thought- 
fulness and prayer. 


(2.) AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF REV. ALVIN TORRY, First 
Missionary to the Siz Nations and the North- Western 
Tribes of British North America. Auburn, New York: 
William J. Moses. 12mo. 358 pp—The author was 
appointed in the year 1822 to labor among the Indian 
tribes in Upper Canada. The first mission was estab- 
lished on Grand River, and its history and results are 
given in this book. The style is simple and direct, and 
some of the chapters, besides the interest attached to 
the narrative, embody a large amount of useful infor- 
mation relative to the aboriginals of the Northern States 
and British America. 


(3.) THE HovsE on THE Moor. By the author of 
“ Margaret Maitland,” ete. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cineinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 12mo. 405 
pp. $1.—The favor with which the previous works of 
the author have been received, the transparent style in 
which they are written, the life-likeness of their deserip- 
tions, and the correct morality of their teaching are all 
a voucher for the excellence of the present volume. 
We are assured by those who were personally acquainted 
with the writer in Edinburgh that her pictures of Scot- 
tish life and manners are faithfully drawn and skill- 
fully executed. 


(4.) LATIN ACOIDENCE AND Primary Lxsson-Boor, 
By George W. Collord, A. M. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 12mo. 
347 pp. $1.—A neat and satisfactory exhibition of the 
principles of Latin etymology and syntax. There is a 
sufficient number of reading lessons and a vocabulary ; 
but—what we regard as a serious omission—there are 
no exercises in translation from English into Latin. 
Pupils can make but little progress without beginning 
to translate from either language into the other at the 
very first. This is Ollendorff’s system, and it has been 
approved by the judgment and experience of the best 
teachers. 


(5.) THE SILVER Corp. By Shirley Brooks. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
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dindirrg. 


& Oo. 8vo, 268 pp. $1—This tale has had a wide 
circulation in the pages of Harper’s Magazine, from 
which it is reprinted. We do not consider the wood- 
cut illustrations any addition to the text. 


(6.) Minutes—t1. Ohio Conference, 1861—Bishop 
Janes, President; Joseph M. Trimble, Secretary. 2. 
Western Iowa Conference—Bishop Scott, President; 
E. M. H. Fleming, Secretary. 3. Central Ohio Con- 
ference—Bishop Ames, President; William G. Williams, 
Secretary. These are thè model Minutes among our 
Conference publications, containing this year a new 
feature—a map of the Conference boundaries. The 
Detailed Missionary Report is printed in open column 
style, as it ought to be in all the Minutes. 4. Oregon 
Conference—C. 8. Kingsley, President; William Rob- 
erts, Secretary. 5. Wisconsin Conference—Bishop Ba- 
ker, President; Seth W. Ford, Secretary. 


(7.) ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF | 
CINCINNATI.—We are indebted to Dr. W. B. Davis-for 
this valuable educational document. From it we learn 
that there are 18 district schools, comprising 278 teach- 
ers and 18,885 pupils; 4 intermediate schools, compris- 
ing 22 teachers and 1,149 pupils; and 2 high schools, 
with 10 teachers and 561 pupils. In gymnastics and 
calisthenics 3 teachers were employed; in music and 
penmanship 6. In the industrial school 2 teachers 
and 889 scholars; in the night schools 18 teachers and 
1,580 scholars. The grand total makes 341 teachers 
and 22.479 scholars. Of the teachers 253 are females 
and 88 males. The entire expenditures for the year 
were $291,640.12. The educational system of the city 
is thoroughly organized, and no effort is spared to 
make it efficient. 


(8.) BuAckWoon’s MAGAZINE for October. The con- 
tents are as follows: 1. Democracy Teaching by Exam- 
ple. 2. Meditations on Dyspepsia. 8. Chronicles of 
Carlingford. 4. The Book-Hunter’s Club. 5. Social 
Science. 6. What seems to be Happenipg just now 
with the Pope. 7. Among the Lochs. 8. Captain 
Clutterbeck’s Champagne-—A West Indian Reminiscence. 
Leonard Scott & Co., New York. George N. Lewis, 
Cincinnati. 


(9.) FoRTY-FIFTH REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SocIETY. New York: American Bible Society —The 
various styles and editions of the Bible and Testament 
which the Society issues now number over two hundred. 
Of these about one hundred are in English, twenty in 
German, ten’ in French, fifteen in Welsh, fourteen in 
Spanish and Portuguese, and the remainder are divided 
among Irish—or Erse—Gaelic, Russian, Danish, Swed- 
ish, Italian, Hungarian, Bohemian, Polish, Modern 
Greek, Dutch, Finnish, Chinese, Arabic, Syriac, He- 
brew, Latin, Armenian, Indian and African languages, 
Hawaiian, and Bibles in raised characters for the use 
of the blind. Three dollars paid annually constitutes a 
member, and thirty dollars in one payment a member 
for life. 
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Hitior’s Babe. 


The reader will not be surprised with our familiarity 
with these localities and this scenery when we state that 
they are connected with the earliest recollections in our 
boyhood. We have clambered up the sides and stood 
upon the summits of all these mountains; we have 
sailed over all these waters, and fished along all these 


Somus’ Sounp.—A bold and stormy coast-scene of 
Mount Desert appeared in our July number. We then 
gave an outline sketch of the island. In the present 
number we present another view, also engraved from 
an original painting by Mr. William Hart. The mount- 
ains on this island comprise thirteen peaks or grand 
elevations, ranging east and west. From their summits 
the grandest views are obtained. They comprise a 
broad expanse of the ocean, innumerable lesser islands, 
bays, harbors, friths, and lakes, together with a wide 
and distant range of inland scenery, waving forests, 
and villages and cultivated fields. The mountains are 
solid masses of coarse granite; but the bold and bald 
cliffs, the deep chasms, and the immense bowlders scat- 
tered in wild confusion at their base, indicate the im- 
mensity of the force that caused their upheaval. In 
three instances, at least, they seem split down to their 
very base, at which they are separated in two instances 
by deep lakes, and in the third by an arm of the ocean 
which is thrust in between them. This last is the scene 
in our engraving. 

The spectator is supposed to be at or near the head 
of “the sound,” looking southward and toward the 
ocean. “Somes village” does not appear in the pic- 
ture, being shut out from our view by the rock and 
clump of trees at the left, if, indeed, it does not lie in 
that direction out of the range of view included in the 
picture. The outward passage toward the ocean is 
represented in the center of the picture. Beyond it 
the water is concealed from sight by the wooded point 
at the right. 

If the reader has felt his way thus far, and would 
learn the outward passage to the ocean, let him range 
along in that clearly-defined curving valley, first west- 
erly, then around the point of the low and long hill 
this side of the mountains till he takes a southern 
direction and passes between the mountains onward 
toward the ocean. The passage between the mountains 
is deep and narrow, not more than one quarter of a 
mile in width. On the west bank the mountain rises 
precipitously to a great hight, and vessels of great 
draught can run up to the very bank on either side. So 
much for this singular arm of the ocean thrust in by 
old Neptune—splitting the mountains asunder. 

Let the reader. observe a point where part of the 
solid rock seems scooped out at the very apex of the 
mountain. It is on the east side of the Sound, and oc- 
cupies about the center of the picture. This was one of 
the eight heliotrope points on the New England coast in 
the primary triangulation of the United States coast 
survey. In 1855 Lieutenant Totten, of the United States 
army, then assisting in the coast survey, erected a tem- 
porary tower so as to elevate the heliotrope fifty-six feet 
above the ground. Its ruins only remain now. 

The coast view, to which we have already referred, 
was from the southern or ocean side of this mountain. 
Probably it was a dozen miles from the spot where the 
present view was penciled, and four or five from the 
heliotrope position upon the mountain top. 














shores. Had the artist included a little more in the 
field of his vision on the right, we might have pointed 
the reader to the very spot upon which once stood the 
home of our childhood. And had he ineluded yet a 
little more, we almost fancy we could have pointed out 
a marble monument erected to the memory of the best 
of mothers. 

We can not close without bearing witness to the 
fidelity and skill with which the artist has transferred 
this scene to his canvas. Mr. Hart with several others 
of our most eminent landscape painters, have for 
several years past been accustomed to spend a good 
portion of their Summers amid the wild and beautiful 
scenes of this “paradise of the painters.” 


ARTICLES ON FILE.—Prose—Letters to My Daughter ; 
Methodism in the East Indies; Truth Stranger than 
Fiction; The Fir-Tree; Queen Renée, of France; Essay 
on Jests; Social Friction; How should We Live; Çen- 
tenary Jubilee of Methodism; Many Books; Life; 
Myrtil; Guttenburg; Mary, the Mother of Jesus; Re- 
pentance; Lydia, of Thyatira; The Measure of Resist- 
ance; A Lesson for Hard Times; What Shall it Profit? 
Redeeming the Time; A Friend Indeed; God’s Ways 
not Our Ways; Unwritten Music; The Weight of 
Glory; The Foolishness of Preaching; Immensity of 
the Works of the Deity; Bloodless Victories; Cant; 
Life, Death, and the Grave; Philip Embury and the 
Palatine Irish; Charity; Ivory, Animal, Vegetable, 
and Artificial; Province of Gloom in Literature; Fam- 
ily Religion; Our Boy; Truth; No Hell; Necessity of 
a Divine Revelation; Old Letters; Beauty; Christian 


‘Philosophy; The Power of Hope; Our Duties; The 


Seeker; The Worlds Beyond Us; A Wasted Life; 
Fauna and Flora; True Christianity an Active Princi- 
ple; Pride of Ancestry; Purity of Thought; Fast and 
Slow Living; The Two Homes; The Prairie; The 
Beginning and the End; The Master of Hollow Farm; 
The Way of Safety. 

Poetry—Ye are Gone; Something to Love; Look 
Not Upon the Wine; The Child’s Dream; Wine is a 
Mocker; Death Watch; Star of Love; Angelina; The 
Dawn of Spring; The Horseman and the Gipsy Girl; 
The Village on the Hill; The Red Rose; ’Mid My Joys; 
Way of Peace; Only Waiting; He is not Here; Long- 
ings; Come Unto Me; Summer Storm; Kalliston ; Mid- 
summer Dreamings; The Other Shore; On the Picture 
of an Ancient Ruin; Night-Blooming Flowers; The 
March of Life; Memory; Words of Cheer; Who Can 
Tell; Our Home; Morning Sunbeams; Dreaming; 
Charity. 


Our CuuRcH PrRiopicars—The time for the re- 
newal of subscriptions and for getting new subscribers 
co 
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to our periodicals is at hand. 
them: 


We subjoin a list of 


1. Methodist Quarterly Review—Rev. D. D. Whedon, 
D. D., editor—$2 per annum, 


2. Ladies’ Repository—Devoted to Literature and 
Religion—Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D., editor—$2 per 
annum. 

3. Christian Advocate and Journal, New York City— 
$1.50—Rey. E. Thomson, D. D., LL. D., editor; Rev. 
Dr. W. P. Strickland, assistant editor. 


4. Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati—$1.50— 
Rev. C. Kingsley, D. D., editor; Rev. Erwin House, as- 
sistant editor. 

5. Northern Christian Advocate, Auburn, New York— 
$1—Rev. I. 8. Bingham, D. D., editor. 

6. Pittsburg Christian Advocate, Pittsburg, Penn.— 
$1—Rev. S. H. Nesbitt, D. D., editor. 

7. North-Western Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill— 
$1.50—Rey. T. M. Eddy, D. D., editor. 


8. Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo.—$1.50— 
Rev. C. Elliott, D. D., LL. D., editor. 


9. California Christian Advocate, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia—$5—Rey. E. Thomas, editor. 

10. Pacific Christian Advocate, Salem, Oregon Terri- 
tory—$3—Reyv. T. H. Pearne, editor. 


11. Zion's Herald, Boston—$1.50—Rey. E. O. Hayen, 
D. D., editor. 


12. Christian Apologist—German—Cincinnati—$1.25— 
Rev. W. Nast, D. D., editor. 


13. Sunday School Advocate—25 cents for single copy; 
20 cents in packages of ten or more copies—Rey. D. 
Wise, D. D., editor. 

14. Sunday School Bell—German—Cincinnati—25 cts. 


CIRCULAR OF THE PUBLISHERS.—This circular, which 
accompanies the present number, is worthy the atten- 
tion of our readers. Read it, dear friends, and also 
read again the “Open Letter” in our November num- 
ber. The next thing we shall look for will be your sub- 
seription—promptly and earnestly made. 


Tue Frve Points Misston in New Yor Crry.— 
The public ought to know that the Rev. W. C. Van 
Meter has no connection whatever with this mission, 
nor has he had any such connection since two years ago 
last July. The Rev. A.’K. Sanford, of the New York 
Conference, is the only agent authorized to make col- 
lections and receive donations for the mission, and all 
communications relating to it should be addressed to him. 
The Five Points Mission-—on the site of the old brew- 
ery—was commenced by and has ever been under the 
direction of the Ladies’ Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the city of New York. It 
has no connection with any other institution. The noble 
women who have founded this mission, toiled for it and 
watched over it so long, will not be unrewarded when 
our Heavenly Father shall say unto them, ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these, ye have done 
it unto me.” 


LETTER FROM Rev. E. WENTWORTH, D. D., TO THE 
Eprror.—One of the saddest feelings that can come 
over our missionaries in foreign lands must be the appre- 
hension that they are forgotten at home. Yet it is not 
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so. It can never be so. They live in the warm affec- 
tions of the Church. Their names and labors become 
household words in our Sunday school mission meetings. 
Thus the hearts of the young and the old go out after 
them. These thoughts rush forth almost involuntarily 
as we transmit to our readers the following letter from 
our early college friend, now a missionary in China: 


My Dear Dr. Clark,—I have taken up my pen often to write 
you, but have as often laid it down again. It is a formidable 
thing for one who is not in the literary line to write for one 
of the first literary periodicals of the day. A little epistolary 
gossip from an old acquaintance will be interesting to your- 
self, and if you think it would interest any of your fair read- 
ers, you can let them peep over your shoulders while you 
read. S 

War, which has been dinning about our ears for the last 
three years, is now transferred over to your side. We are at 
peace with the Celestials and the Celestials with us. The 
proud provincial city, in whose suburbs we have labored for 
the last fourteen years, has now got a Christian chapel or two 
inside. Some nine or ten mission families of us jog on from 
year to year at a sufficiently-monotonous pace where there 
are neither railroads, nor telegraphs, nor newspapers, and 
only semi-monthly steamers and mails. It takes five and six 
months to exchange letters with home. We write about 
something in a terrible hurry or a terrible fury and forget all 
about it by the time the answer arrives, and wonder what in 
the world our correspondent is driving at. We write for thin 
clothes for Summer wear, and they arrive in December; we 
write for broadcloths, and they get here in June. One of 
the most painful things connected with our mail distance is, 
if one of our number dies, letters continue to arrive for that 
individual for six months after his or her decease. 

It is difficult to form any true conception of a place you 
have never seen. A mist envelops our ideas like that which 
clouds the thoughts of the mind. Only actual observation 
dispels the visionary and erroneous and gives us substantial, 
daylight realities. Pictorials are extending our knowledge 
of things, and photographs promise to give us panoramas of 
all creation. I wish I could send you a mile of the river 
Min, recently taken by a traveling photographer. You would 
regret that you could not transfer it bodily to your landscape 
department. The natives often ask us if we have blue skies, 
and green hills, and rivers, and seas, and flowers on our side 
of the world. It makes us homesick to answer in the affirm- 
ative, and for the moment we feel that we would give the 
world to exchange the everlasting green and bloom of the 
tropics for snow-clad hills, ice-bound streams, and naked 
branches against Wintery skies. We are surrounded by scenery 
of surpassing loveliness. One does n’t go a mile in one of 
these sunny regions of the sunny south without thinking of 
Heber’s truthful lines, 


“Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


I wish you could step aboard a native boat and go up the 
river with me. You need n’t start back with your foot on the 
gunwale as you discover our four oar-pullers to be in pretty 
much the state in which Adam was when fig-leaf aprons 
were “all the go.” Even ladies cease to be shocked by 
that which they are obliged to get used to. Sit down out 
of the blazing sun under this canopy in the center, made 
of interlaced bamboo and palm-leaves. It is impervious 
to showers, and we can shut it all down before and behind 
and sleep under it if we get caught out at night. It is better 
than the best tent you ever saw at a camp meeting. Over 
backside there—in the stern—just by the helmsman, is a 
huge furnace, with a great iron pan in which our crew boil 
their rice, and greens, and stale fish. Down between decks, 
just back of our seat, is the cabin of the captain and his wife, 
two and a half feet by six! They were married last Spring. 
Her trowsers reach to her knees. She has a “calf” like an 
elephant, and she rows, and steers, and poles, and tracks, 
like a canal horse, with the stoutest man on board. Her feet 
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have never known the luxury of shoes and stockings, and her 
only ornament is a huge silver horn sprouting from her well- 
greased hair. We shall spin along merrily if there is wind. 
It is hard laboring against the swift current if there is not. 
Twenty miles of stream, and bank, and mountain, and vale, 
and we haul up at a sand-bank, lower the sail, and step 
ashore. <A few ‘sanpans’’—native boats—lie above and 
below, and a few boat-bred chickens and pigs are exercising 
their limbs on the sand, feeling almost as awkward on the 
ground as other pigs and chickens do on boat-board, watched 
by urchins entirely naked, who, if close to you, will salute 
you respectfully, but if beyond stone’s-throw will be very 
likely to fling after you the choice epithets, t“ monkey,” 
* devil,” “‘ barbarian,” and the like. : 

Five minutes’ walk across the sands—you have lived by the 
sea-shore—and we rise to the level plain, rich, loamy alluvion, 
studded with ancient trees, and every foot under the most 
diligent cultivation, and teeming with rich crops of pleasing 
variety. Now we are at a narrow creek, crossed by a little 
wooden foot-bridge, alternately dry and swollen to the brim 
by heavy rains, like its relatives in prairie lands. Then a 
straggling village, rickety hovels, barking dogs, and impu- 
dent boys. Then we cross a rice flat or broad meadow by a 
narrow path that winds to all points of the compass, and 
anon we are approaching our destination, another straggling 
hamlet lying just this side the base of those tree-crowned 
hills in the rear, which roll away, wave above waye, into 
towering mountains, skirting in all directions the distant 
horizon. Here is the house we are to stop at, approached by 
a lane bordered with bamboo palings and vegetable gardens. 
The house is one story—a center building with two wings. 
Turn to the left; this is parsonage and chapel, parlor, and 
bed, and eating-room, all one—ten feet by fifteen—loosely 
boarded to the hight of six feet from the ground, because the 
Spring floods stand at that hight here every season, and 
plastered the rest of the way up with yellow mud. The floor 
is the ground, the ceiling is of the most approved gothic 
fashion, having rafters and ridge pole—the whole as black as 
a smoke-house, and poorer every way than any second-rate 
stable in Christendom. 

Yet here we are to introduce you to a dozen Christians, 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, ready with a 
warm welcome. This old gentleman, with a long pipe and 
short cue, is offering you a single pinch of fine-shaved, weak 
tobacco, and asking you to smoke about two whiffs. There 
is another after you with a bowl of very hot but very weak 
tea, or tea-water, as Mudame Ida Pfeiffer calls it, which some 
one will offer you every five minutes during your stay. How- 
ever thirsty himself, a polite Chinaman does n’t drink with- 
out offering it to every body in the room first. This half- 
grown lad, naked to the loins, is doing etiquette by asking 
after your name, how old you are, whether you are married 
yet. The rest are speculating on your eyes, hair, buttons, and 
corporosity. You, my dear Mr. Editor, would pass for a man- 
darin if you are as rotund as you used to be; but your name— 
how they would barbarize ‘ Clark”? into “ Kee-lah-kee,” and 
the title “doctor” they would give up in despair. Supper is 
ready—boiled rice in dingy bowls, and sticks to eat it with. 
How the natives shovel in burning hot masses of this simple 
food, and jabber all the while with their mouths full! We 
will not expose ourselves to ridicule by imitating them. 
Let us try some cold fowl, or sandwich, or bread and butter 
which our careful wife has stowed into this two-story picnic 
basket. No lack of stores. Here are cakes and a pie, and 
jams enough to create a dyspepsia, and fruit enough, if inju- 
diciously taken in this hot weather, to provoke its opposite ; 
rosy apples, rather small, but good flavored; peaches, mellow 
and tolerably juicy; grapes, glorious cliisters, but rather 
undersized ; lichees—which you never saw—so luscious that 
if they had been the forbidden fruit Eve would not have been 
half so much to blame for taking it; water-melons, if you 
like, blushing carnation red from the seedy center to the thin 
green rind, but another illustration of the deceitfulness of 
„appearances. They are tolerably juicy, but utterly wanting 
in the delicious sweetness of our home melon. Here are 
good-sized plums, but solid as rocks None but school-boys 





could eat them. The Chinese gather them before they are 
ripe. I saw some natives making plum brandy the other 
day. 

But where are we to sleep? Why, on those boards in that 
corner, and the preacher will sleep with another brother on 


- these boards in this corner, and one or two others will possess 


themselves of a third corner, and we shall be as crowded as a 
canal boat full of Irish, Then the brethren will keep up this 
talking and smoking and smoking and talking as if they 
were a set of college seniors smoking out a freshman, or as if 
they were trying to convert us all into bacon. When all have 
retired they will shut every door and window and light a bon- 
fire of furze in the center of the room to drive out the muske- 
toes, and ten to one they drive you out—sleep is impossible. 
If you survive this smoking-out process, which somebody 
repeats every half hour, you feel as if you had lost a stone or 
two of weight, and yet that the remaining mass weighed a 
stone or two heavier than it did the night before. But it is 
Sunday now, and we must address ourselves to worship. What 
singing! But I described it to you in my last. The praying 
is better. I follow with a sermon on Christ's choice of his 
disciples, with their names and characters; then an elderly 
brother from the city exhorts ; then a young brother expounds 
‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden,” etc.; 
then the ‘‘ preacher in charge”’ closes with a fourth discourse, 
when we wind up with a class meeting after a session almost 
as long as some we read of in the old Scotch kirks. These 
simple-minded people readily learn and readily understand 
the simple teachings of Christianity. 

This is our third country appointment. If we had time we 
might climb yonder towering mountain and find Christian 
inquirers among the scattered peasantry who hang their 
cabins on its shelving cliffs just under the clouds. But 
enough in this direction. A curious Chinaman is looking 
over my shoulder, admiring the velocity with which my pen 
travels across the paper, and wondering whether you or your 
more patient compositor will ever be able to make sense out 
of such a mass of crow tracks. He is a native doctor, some- 
what of a bore in his admiration of foreigners, and has come 
to prefer a most curious request. He wants to get acquainted 
with an English gentleman, belonging to the custom house, 
and asks the loan of my diuing-room and its furniture to give 
the man a dinner in! I tell him the gentleman and I have 


never exchanged calls, he has not himself called on the man 


whose friendship he wishes to secure, and that according to 
our etiquette the whole arrangement is out of order. It is all 
right—a la Chinois. The doctor would not only borrow my 
dining-room, but would think it no harm to put himself into 
my Sunday suit to receive his guests in. A Chinaman can 
always appear well dressed if he has obliging neighbors, or 
he can go to a pawnbroker and hire a suit for an occasion. 

But why do I protract this rambling letter? Its items will 
be tame enough to daily readers of war paragraphs, and per- 
haps by the time it reaches you the secessionists will have 
bombarded the ‘* Queen City,” and blown up your sanctum, and 
sent your editorial chair to the moon, where it will be scrutin- 
ized by a special committee on aerolites, and placed among 
the collections of the museum of their great national univers- 
ity, though it is doubtful if the most sagacious Lunarians will 
eyer suspect the use to which it was put in these lower 
regions, I fancy ours is the only planet in the universe that 
has any use for editors, 

I must close. It is blazing hot, and perspiration streams 
more freely than ink. How I would like to send a cargo of 
pith hats for our gallant volunteers to wear among the cane- 
brakes! Sun-strokes, fevers, and dysenteries will be more 
deadly than secession bullets. We never venture out here at ` 
midday without umbrellas, and ships in harbor are enveloped 
in awnings from stem to stern, You would be amused to see 
the clerical dignity of the entire mission arrayed in white 
just like waiters in a city hotel. You would be still more 
amused to see army and navy officers buttoned up to the chin 
in blue broadcloth dancing with tropical belles with the 
thermometer at ninety-five. But I must close lest I cause you 
to perspire in October with the effort of reading my rambling 
chirography and more rambling remarks. 
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